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from  the  theological  bias,  may  be  seen  still  better  i»  a  case  oven 
more  remarkable. 

By  Turner,  by  Erskine,  and  by  the  merabors  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expetlition,  the  characters  of  the  Samoaut  are,  as  com- 
paroil  with  the  characters  of  the  uncivilized  ReneraJly.  very  favour- 
ably ile«:riI>eJ,    Though,  in  common  with  savages  at  large,  they  are 
Miid  t'>  be  "  indolent,  covotoiw,  fickle,  and  deceitful,"  yet  they  are  also 
Miid    ta  be  "  kind,  gctod-hitmoured,  .  ,  .  de»iri.>u>t  of  pleacing.  and 
very  hwi^pitable.     Both  sexes  show  great  ix'gard  and  love  for  their 
children  ;"  and  age  is  much  respected.     "A  mau  cannot  bear  to  l>e 
called  stingj-  or  disobliging."     The  women  "  aro  i-emaikably  domestic 
and  virtuous."     Infanticide  after  birth  is  unknown  in  Samoa.     "  The 
treatment  of  tbe  ^iick  was  .  .  .  invariably  humane  and  alt  that  could 
bo  expectotl."     Observe,  next,  what  is  wiid  of  their  cannibal  iieigh- 
boiir.<f,  the-  Fijiiins.     They  arc  indifferent  to  human  life ;  they  live  in 
perpetual  dread  of  one  another ;  and,  according  t*>  Jackson,  treacbery 
13  considered  by  them  an  nccomplisthment.     "  Shedding  of  blood  is  to 
him  [the  Fijian]  no  crime   but  a  glory."     They  kill  the  decrepit, 
maimed,  and   sick.      While,   on   the   one   hand,  infanticide    covers 
nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half  of  the  births,  on  the  other  hand, 
"one  of  the  first  lessons  tanght  the  infant  is  to  strike  it^  mother:** 
anger  and  revenge  are  foMterc<i.    Inferior;?  are  killed  for  neglecting 
proper  salutes ;  slaves  ai-e  buried  alive  with  the  posts  on  which  a. 
king's  house  stand.-*;  and  ten  or  more  men  are  slaughtered  on  th» 
decks  of  a  newly- launched  canoe,  to  baptize  it  with  their  blood.     A_ 
chief's  wives,  cmirticrs,  and  aides-de-camp,  are  strangled  at  hin  death. 
— being  tlu-reby  honoured.     Cannibalism  is  so  rampant  that  a  chief, 
praising  lii.s  di^ccQwid  son.  wnurnl  up  his  eulogy  by  saying  that  he 
would  "kill  lii>t  own  wives  if  they  otFended  him,  and  eat  them  aiW- 
wanls."    Victims  were  sometiracfi  rooatod  alive  l)efore  being  eaten ; 
and  Tanofl,  one  of  their  chiefs,  cut  off  a  ct^nsiu's  arm,  dmnV  the 
blood,  cooked  the  arm  and  nte  it  in  presence  of  the  owner,  who  m 
then  cut  to  pieces.     Their  gods,  described  as  having  like  charactera, 
commit  like  act&    They  cat  the  souls  of  those  who  arc  devoured  by 
men,  having  first  "  roa^led  "  them  (the  "souls"  being Hiniply  material 
dnplicates\     The  Fiji  gmla  "  are  proud  and  revengeful,  and  make 
war,  and  kill  and  cat  each  other ;"  and  among  their  names  are  "  the 
adulterer,"  "  thu  woman-stealer,"  "  the  bratn-eater"  "  the  murderer." 
Such  being  tlio  account  of   tln!   8anioan.4,  and   mieh    the  account 
of  tlie  Fijiaiii^,  let  us  ask  what  the  Fijian>i  think  of  the  Samouis. 
"  The  Feegecans  looked  upon  the  Somoans  with  horror,  because  they 
had  no  religion,  uo  belief  in  any  such  deities  [as  the  Feegeean],  nor 
any  of  the  sanguinary  ritps   which  prcvaUed  in  other  islandb"* — a 
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* '  TyUAT  a  log  for  hell-fire  1  '■ 


cxclauiiQd  a  Wabbabcc,  ou  seeing 
a  corpulent  Hindu.  ThU  iUiiKtraticiu,  startling  by  its 
*M^  of  Bjtpi-esgiQn,  which  Mr.  Uiflord  Pulgmve  gives*  of  the 
K^ef  poMtessing  theMi  Mahommeilau  fanatics,  prcptm.>s  iik  for  their 
gRwnl  mode  of  tliinking  about  God  and  man.  Here  is  a  sample 
rfit:- 


^ 


■Wkea  'Abd-d-Lotccf,  n  WuiiUabcc,  was  preacliinj:  unt;  'liy  t<>  tlio  i)('o[>lo 
'Biid,  be  rucouutod  tlio  tradition  uocordiii^;  tn  wliich  Mahomet  dcdiircd 
bit  ft>lli>vrttni  RbuidJ  divj<li>  into  seven ty-three  Bcots,  lUid  that  ««venty- 
IfDvcrv  dcatiuL'd  to  iicllfire,  aud  one  only  to  Poractige.  'And  whnt.  0 
MMnger  of  Uod.  iure  the  signii  of  tliat  happy  ecct  ti>  ^rhicli  is  cusurcKl  the 
tiAiBTc  iKKweeaion  of  Pamaisc?'  \>1ici'oto  Mahomet  had  rfplicd. '  U  is 
Am  who  shnll  l»c  in  all  cotifcrmnbic  to  myself  iiud  to  my  comintuotiiK.* 
'imi  that,'  uddcd  'Abd-el-Latwf,  lowering  hia  voioo  to  tlic  deep  touo  of 
mviaioD,  'that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  are -we,  the  people  of  Ruid."'t 

For  prer^nt  parpoaes  wo  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  obKerve  the 
^ndlelinin  between  thin  conception  ami  tlio  conceptions  tliat  have 
Wft,  and  are,  current  among  sects  of  Cliristians,  as  to  observe  the 
*ft<tM  pnHiucetl  by  such  concuptious  on  mcn'ti  views  of  thoee  who 
luve  alien  beliefs,  aud  on  the  views  they  are  led  to  form  t>f  alien 
■wetiea.    Wliat  extreme  miwnterpretatiou«  of  social  facts  a-sult 
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'^Tiod  is  mvn^iful  luid  forgirinj^,' rejumod  my  friend;  'tlmt  is,  these 
arc  lucre!/  litllG  «iiiH.' 

"  '  Honoe  twii  Kins  jilonc  are  great,  polytheism  and  gmokiiig,'  I  continued, 
tliuiigli  iiimlly  nblo  to  keep  couatenanoo  out  longor.  And  'Abdcl-Karcem, 
with  the  raost  waious  nssovemtioii,  roplied  that  aach  vna  rcdlly  the 
case."  " 

Clearly  a  creed  which  makes  smoking  one  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
and  has  only  mild  reprobatioa  for  tho  worst  acts  committed  by  man 
against  man,  negatives  anything  like  Social  Science.  Habits  and 
institutions  not  being  judged  by  the  degrees  iu  which  they  conduce 
to  social  welfare,  the  ideas  of  better  and  worse,  as  appl}*ing  to  social 
arrangements,  cannot  exist ;  and  such  notions  as  progi'css  and  retr<>- 
gres8iun  are  excluded.  But  that  which  holds  so  conspicuously  in 
thiii  case  holds  more  or  leas  in  all  cases.  At  the  present  time  as  in 
past  times,  and  in  our  own  society  as  in  other  societies,  public  acts 
ore  judged  by  two  tcstj^ — the  test  of  supposed  divine  approbation, 
and  tlic  lest  of  conduciveness  to  human  welfare.  Though,  as  civilizar 
tion  adv?uiceB,  then;  grows  up  the  belief  that  the  ficcond  1^*st  is 
equivalent  to  tlie  first — though,  consoi|iiently,  conduciveness  to 
hunian  welfare  comes  1o  be  more  direcfly  considered  ;  yot  tlie  test  of 
Buppoeed  divine  approbation,  iw  inferred  from  the  itarticultu-  creed 
believed,  continue-s  to  Ije  very  gnncrally  tuteil.  Tlie  wronguoas  of 
conduct  is  conceived  as  consisting  in  the  implied  disobedience  to  the 
siippcsed  commands,  and  not  as  conAi^iing  in  its  intrinsic  charactdr 
as  causing  suffenng  to  others  or  to  selt  Incvital>ly  the  effect  on 
sociological  thinking  is,  that  institutions  and  actions  arc  judged  more 
liy  their  apparent  congiiiity  or  incongruity  with  tho  established  cult 
than  by  their  tendencies  to  further  or  to  hinder  well-bciug. 

This  effect  of  tho  theological  bins,  manifest  enough  everywhere, 
has  been  forced  on  my  attention  by  one  whose  menial  attitude  often 
supplies  mo  witli  matter  for  speculation— an  old  gentleman  who 
unites  the  rt>Hgion  of  amity  and  tho  rcli^on  of  enmity  in  startling 
contrast.  On  the  one  hand,  getting  up  early  to  his  devotions,  going 
to  church  even  at  great  risk  to  his  feeble  health,  ulwaya  staying  for 
the  sacrament  when  thtji-o  is  one,  he  displays  what  is  ordinarily  re- 
garded iLs  an  exemplary  piety.  Ou  the  utlier  hand,  his  thoughts  ever 
tend  in  the  direction  of  warfare :  tights  on  sea  and  laud  furnish 
topics  of  undying  interest  to  liim;  he  revels  in  narratives  of  de- 
stniction  ;  his  talk  is  of  cannon.  To  say  that  he  divides  his  reading 
between  the  Bible  and  Alison,  or  some  kindred  book,  is  an  exag- 
geration ;  but  still  it  serves  to  ounvey  an  idea  of  his  state  of  feeling. 
Now  you  may  bear  him  waxing  wrotli  over  the  JisestabJiahmcnt  of 
the  Irish  Chuix-h,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  and 
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wbeo  tho   convervaiion  tuios  oa  works  of  ait,  ho  uamos  as 

vi»g)i  which  above  all  others  be  aUmires,  Coeur-^e-Lion  figUtiug 

itj,  ami  WelHugton  at  Waterloo,     Or  afttr  miiiufesting  some 

iiilj  fwfling,  whicb,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  frenueutly  does,  he 

will  fihortly^  pass  to  some  bloody  cncountor,  the  iiarratiou  of  which 

,16  voice  tremulous  with  delight,     Mai"velUng  though  I  did  at 

these  incongruities  of  sentiment  Jiod  belief,  the  uxplaua- 

tioo  was  reached  on  ol>serviDg  that  the  subordination'elemeut  of  his 

aaad  wah  far  more  dominant  in  his  consciousness  than  the  moral 

ileBMnt.     Watching  the  movcmeuti*  of  his  oiiiid  made  it  clear  that 

to  his  imagination,  Ood  was  uynibolized  as  a  kind  of  transcendently- 

'ul  sea-captaiu,  and  maile  it  clear  that  he  went  to  church  from  a 

akin  to  that  with  which,  as  a  middy,  he  went  to  muJiter.     On 

pKceimig  that  this,  which  is  the  sentiment  common  to  all  religions, 

i^tterer  be  the  name  or  ascribed  nature  of  the  deity  worshipped, 

vMNpiemc  in  him,  it  ceased  to  he  inexplicable  that  the  sentiment 

lowbid)  the  Christian  rcli^on  specially  appcak  should  be  so  readily 

wcr-riilden.     It  became  easier  to  understand  how,  when  the  Hyde- 

Pirk  riotii  took  place,  lie  could  wish  that  we  had  Louiii  Napoleon  over 

luK  to  shooc  down  the  mob,  and  how  he  could  recall,  with  more  or 

Imof  chuckling,  the  deeds  of  press-gangs  iu  his  early  days. 

That  the  theological  bias,  thus  producing  conformity  to  moral 
pRudpUs  from  motives  of  obodicuco  only,  and  cot  haljitiiatly  in- 
oHa^Mi  such  principles  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  obscures 
atJllogical  trutlu,  will  now  not  be  difhcult  to  see.  The  tendency  is 
nsnbstitiite  formal  recognitions  of  such  principles  for  real  rccogni- 
tiofls.  So  long  as  they  are  not  contravened  directly  enough  to  suggest 
JiloliedieDcc,  they  may  be  readily  contravened  indirectly ;  for  the 
nun  that  there  has  not  been  cultivated  the  habit  of  contemplating 
anequences  as  they  work  ont  in  remote  ways.  Hence  it  happens 
ttit  social  arrangements  essentially  at  variance  with  the  ethics  of 
till!  creed  give  no  offence  to  those  who  are  profoimdly  olfcnded  by 

K Lever  seems  at  variance  with  its  theology.  Maintenance  of  the 
n«4  and  form.'i  of  the  religion  becomes  the  primary,  atl-es.se ntial 
Abg ;  and  the  secon<lai-y  thing,  often  sacrificed,  is  the  securing  of 
Uuie  relations  among  men  which  the  spirit  of  the  religion  requires. 
How  conceptions  of  good  and  bad  in  social  affairs  are  thus  warped, 
lb*  pmdtng  controversy  about  the  Athauasian  creed  shows  us.  Here 
veksTe  theologians  who  believe  that  otir  national  welfare  will  be 
Qulutgeretl,  if  there  is  not  in  all  cluirches  an  c-nforcod  repetition  of 
tMdognuui  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  each  of  them 
Alniighty  ;  that  yet  there  are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty ; 
liai  (ine  of  the  Almighties  .suftered  on  the  cross  and  descended 
IBM  bell  to  pacify  another  of  them ;  and  tluit  whoever  does  not  be- 
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licve  tliis,  "without  doiiht  shall  perish  everlastingly."  They  say  tliat 
if  the  State  makes  its  priests  threaten  with  eternal  torments  al)  who 
(louht  these  doctrinea,  things  will  go  well  ;  hnt  if  those  priosts  who,  in 
this  t.hrefl.t,  perceive  the  devil-worship  nf  the  savage  usurping  the 
name  of  Christianity,  are  allowed  to  pass  it  hy  in  silenct*,  woe  to 
the  nation  !  Evidently  the  tlieologipal  hias  leading  to  siicli  a  con- 
\'iction  entirely  excludes  Sociology,  considered  as  a  (science. 


Under  it«  special  forms,  as  well  as  under  its  general  form,  thetheo-" 
logicftl  bins  brings  errors  into  the  estimates  men  make  of  socictioa 
and  institutions.  Sectarian  nntipnthies,  growing  out  of  ditFeren 
of  doctrine,  disable  the  members  of  each  religious  community  from 
fairly  judging  other  religious  communities.  It  is  alway«  difficult, 
and  often  impossible,  for  the  zealot  to  conceive  that  hia  own  religious 
system  and  his  own  zeal  on  its  behalf  may  have  but  a  relative  truth 
and  a  relative  value ;  or  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  ndativo  triitha 
and  relative  values  in  alien  belieiit  and  the  fanaticisms  which  maintain 
thorn.  Though  the  ndhen'iit  of  each  creed  has  pontinually  thiiist  on 
lits  attention  tlic  fact  that  adiicrents  uf  utJier  creeds  are  no  less  confi- 
dent than  he  is — though  ho  can  Bcarticly  fail  wometimeM  to  reflect  that 
these  adherents  of  other  creeds  liave,  in  ncju-ly  all  cases,  simply 
accepted  tho  dogmas  cui-rcnt  in  the  places  and  families  they  were 
bom  in,  and  that  he  has  done  the  Hko ;  yet  the  special  theological 
bias  which  hU  education  and  surroundings  have  given  him,  makes  it 
almost  beyond  imnginatioa  that  tlicffe  other  creeds  may,  Kome  of 
them,  have  juHlifications  ns  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  his  own,  and 
that  the  rest,  along  with  certain  amounts  of  absolute  wortli,  may  have 
their  special  litnessea  to  the  people  holding  them. 

We  canuot  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  feeling  with  which  Mr. 
WTiallcy  or  Mr.  Newdognte  regards  Roman  Catliolicinni,  iniist  causft 
extreme  reluctance  ^>  aduiit  the  services  which  Roman  Catholicism  re; 
dercd  to  Kurupirau  civilization  in  the  past ;  and  must  make  almost 
impossible  a  patient  hearing  of  anyone  who  thinks  that  it  renders 
fiomo  services  now.  Mlielher  great  lK>nefit  did  not  ai'ise  in  early  timevl 
from  the  tendency  towards  uuificatiuii  prtiduced  within  each  congoricfi 
of  small  societies  by  a  common  creed  authoritatively  imposed} — 
whether  papal  power  supjioficd  to  he  divinely  deputed,  and  therefore 
tending  to  subordinate  the  political  authorities  during  turbulent 
feudal  ages,  did  not  serve  to  curb  warfare  and  further  civilization  ? 
— whether  the  strong  tendency  shown  by  cai'ly  Christianity  to  lapse 
into  separate  local  pagannmis,  was  not  beneficially  checked  by  an  ecclo- 
Etastical  system  having  a  single  head  supposed  to  be  inialliblc  ? — 
whether  morals  were  not  improved,  manners  softened,  slavery  amelio- 
rated, and  the  condition  of  women  raised,  by  the  influence  of  the 
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CUardi.  notwilbsUindiiij,'  aJI  lU  superstitions  ami  bigotries  ?— are  utioa- 
tions  to  which  Dr.  Cumming.  or  other  vehement  opp(>tient  of  pivpitry, 
oiulJ  not  briiig  a  mind  upon  to  convirtinn.  Siimlarly,  it  h  boyond 
tbe  power  of  tlic  Roman  Cfttholic  to  dco  the  meaititi;;;  of  PiYitcstout- 
icm,  and  recoftnizc  iLs  value.  To  the  Vltramontanp,  boldiug'  tbni  the 
temporal  trclfanr  no  Icsh  than  the  ctcnial  salvation  of  men  (le|ioudtt  on 
sobmis&ion  to  iJio  Chnrch,  it  \»  incredible  that  Chiti-ch-autlioriLy  liaK 
bnt  a  ti'an^itory  \'aliic,  and  that  tb(!  detiiaU  of  autbotity  which  have 
come  along  with  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  cImngQ  of  Rentt- 
mcut,  mark  stcpa  from  n  lower  social  rtyime  to  a  higher.  Naturally, 
tnibe  aincere  Papist,  scbism  tsacrimc.andbootiR  that  tbruw doubt nn 
tbe  establijibed  beliefs  arc  atxur«cd.  Nor  ncwl  we  wimder  when  frvjni 
meb  a  one  there  coinei<  a  sayiu;^  like  tliat  of  tbe  Mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
80  much  applauded  by  the  Comtc  dc  Choinbord,  tbat  "  tbe  Devil  van 
the  first  Proiesiant;"  or  when,  along  with  this,  tbcit;  goes  a  vilifica- 
tion of  Protesianui  too  ropulsive  to  Ikj  repeated.  Clearly,  with  such 
a  Llieological  bias,  fostoring  such  ideas  respecting  Protectant  mgraiity, 
thcro  muMt  be  cxtremcly-falsu  e^timati.-^  of  Piotc&taut  iuKtitutiotut, 
and  of  all  tbe  iustitutiouti  going  along  with  tbem. 

Id  less  (striking  wa}i<,  but  still  iu  wayts  sufficiently  marked,  the 
^cial  tbciilogical  bias  warpw  tlie  judgments  of  Couf'jrmiwtjH  and  Nou- 
oonfoniiiiits  among  oui-Helve».  A  fair  utftiuiate  of  tbe  advjuiiages 
which  our  8tat«-C1iurcb  ba8  yielded,  is  not  to  bo  oxpcctcd  from 
tbe  aealous  dissenter :  he  sees  only  tlie  dlsadvajilagvi  "Wlietber 
Toluntaiyism  could  have  done  centuricK  ago  all  tbai  it  can  do  now  ? — 
wbetber  a  Statc*Kupported  Prutoetautism  was  not  ouco  the  be«t  thing 
['  l<j?-^arc  quoHiions  which  be  is  unlikely  to  discuKs  witliout 

y.  ^  .  ..  C>iutniriwi:ie,  the  cburckmaa  ix reluctant  lo  believe  tbat 
the  union,  uf  Ulmrch  and  State  is  beneficial  only  during  a  certain 
phase  of  progress.  Ho  knows  tbat  witlun  tbe  EstubUsbnivut  divi- 
•ioiis  are  daily  increasing,  while  voluntzuy  agency  is  diuly  doing  a 
laiger  sbara  of  tbe  work  originally  undertaken  by  tlie  &tat« ;  but  he 
does  not  joiirtbi!}  with  the  fact  tliat  outside  tbe  Kntabliiibracnt  tlio 
power  of  DiKsent  is  growing  :  be  resists  the  inference  tliat  these 
cbaugea  ora  ports  of  a  general  change  by  which  the  political  and 
religiuus  agencies,  tbat  have  been  differentiating  from  tbtr  liegin- 
nii^  axe  being  separated  and  epeciniizcd.  He  is  avenie  to  the 
conception  that  just  as  Protestanti«n  at  lai^e  was  a  rebelUon 
aguast  on  EccIesia^ticLsm  which  dominated  ov<t  Europe,  no  Dissent 
unoog  ourselves  i^  a  rebdjiou  iigaimtt  an  Eccle^iiiuttiei^m  wbicb  domi- 
Dstes  over  England;  nnd  tbat  the  two  are  but  succ^vsivo  eitogesof  tbe 
same  beneticial  development.  That  is  to  say,  Lis  bia.>t  pri.>vent.H  hira 
from  ooutempliitmg  the  facta  in  a  way  favourable  to  scientific  iuter- 
pretatiuus  of  tliom. 
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Everywhere,  iiidoed,  the  special  theological  bins  accoinimnying  a 
ajjectal  set  oi'  doctrines,  iuevitably  pro-judges  inauy  soclologiciil  i|ues- 
tiuDS.  Udo  \j\\q  hulds  a  creed  as  nWolutel^'  true,  and  who  by  iuiplica- 
tioii  holds  the  lauUitudinuus  other  crccdi*  to  be  absolutely  false  in  so 
far  as  they  differ  from  his  gwn,  cannot  entertain  the  supposition  that 
the  value  of  a  creed  is  relative.  That  a  poiTictilar  ivligious  system  is, 
ill  a  general  »enee,  a  natural  part  oi  the  particular  society  in  which  it 
is  found,  is  an  eulirely-alien  conception ;  and,  indeud,  a  repi'gnant  one. 
The  dogmatic  theology  which  he  liuliU  unquestionably  true,  he  thinks 
good  for  all  placid  and  jiU  times.  He  does  not  doubt  that  when  tnuui- 
plauted  to  a  tiorde  of  siivagc-i;,  it  will  bo  duly  understood  by  tliom* 
duly  appreciated  by  tlieui,  and  work  ou  thuui  ivsults  such  as  those 
he  Qxperiuuccs  from  it.  Thus  pr(:posses^-d,  lie  pam^os  over  the  proolti 
which  recur  everywhere,  that  a  people  i»  no  luori.-  eapablo  of  sudduuly 
receiving  u  higher  form  of  religion  than  it  \&  capable  of  suddenly  receiv- 
ing a  higher  form  of  government ;  and  that  iuevital.>]y  with  such  reli- 
gion, as  with  hncii  government,  then;  will  go  on  a  degi-adation  that 
pi-esently  reduces  it  to  one  dift'ering  but  nominally  fruui  that  which 
previously  existed.  In  other  wonU,  Ins  spctclal  theological  bias  blinds 
kiiu  to  an  important  class  of  sociological  truths. 

Tlie  oRbcts  of  the  theological  bias  ueed  no  further  elucidation. 
We  will  turn  our  attention  tu  the  distortioiiH  <yi  judgment  caused  by 
the  anti-ttieologi<':il  bijis.  Not  only  the  actioii:^  tit'  rrligiotis  dogmafj^ 
but  abH)  tlie  reactions  against  them,  are  disturbing  iuHuenceti  we  have 
to  beware  of.  Let  us  glance  fir^t  at  an  instance  of  that  indignation 
agmust  the  established  creed,  which  all  di^plaj'  more  or  less  when 
thcyctnaucipntc  themselves  from  it. 

"  A  No]iftid  king,  Uum  linhodur,  whoso  beautiful  qnreii,  finding  tliat  her 
lovely  face  liad  beoii  (lihfigurcd  by  amall-pox,  poisoned  lici'scll,  '  cursed  bis 
kiuffdoui,  licr  doctors,  and  the  godn  of  Ncimiil,  vowing  vengeance  on  alL* 
HaTiug  ordered  the  doclorn  to  be  flogged,  and  the  right  cnre  and  noM  of 
each  io  l)«  cut  oft', '  lie  then  wreaked  Ids  venf;CHiico  on  the  gods  of  Nepaul, 
and  aftwr  abusing  them  in  the  most  gros«  wuy,  ho  acciiwd  them  of  having 
obtained  frum  bim  twelve  thoiisaud  gouts,  sumo  liuudn>d-weight  of  sweet- 
meats,  two  thousand  gsdlons  of  luilk,  Ac,  nndt-r  falw  piutt'UWB.'  .  .  .  Ho 
then  ordered  .ill  thf  !irtilii.-iT,  vniyini^  ftoin  three  tu  I  welve-iK>undei-8,  to  ba 
brought  iu  front  of  the  palnce.  .  .  .  All  tlig  guns  were  then  loaded 
to  the  uiuzido,  luid  dou'n  lie  iiitu'oUetl  to  the  hcmUiunrlcr^  of  the  Ncpaul 
deities.  .  .  .  AU  the  ;;uns  were  di'nn'u  up  iu  front  of  Lhe  several  duitio^ 
honouring  the  niu&t  suctcd  with  the  Iieavteat  incLnt.  WUcu  tliu  order  to  fire 
waa  given,  many  of  tlic  L-hiefa  aud  soldiers  run  avviiv  jumic-strickcu  and 
uthem  hesitated  to  obey  the  biicrilc^'tous  nnlcr :  uiid  not  until  soveral 
guuners  had  been  cut  down,  were  the  guns  opened.  Uon-ti  came  the  gods 
and  goddesses  from  their  hitherto  sacred  ]iuNitJons ;  and  after  six  hours* 
huavy  catmon-iiling  not  a  vestige  of  the  deities  remained."  • 

*  Pivt  Ytan'  HuidttiM  in  HfpavL    Bjr  Cftpt.  lliomu  Rmitb.     Vtd.  i  p.  168. 
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This,  whipb  is  one  of  the  most  romarkoblo  pieces  of  iconoclasm  oq 
Te)Ctinl,  exhibiu  in  an  extreme  form  the  reactive  Hiitagoniirm  mtiinlly 
wwojuiDying  nbanJt>nmpnt  of  an  old  belief- — ^tiii  antagomsm  that  is 
^\i  ia  pmportioii  as  the  previous  submission  ha.s  been  profound.  By 
sUlJing  their  horses  in  cathedrals  and  treating  the  Racretl  placcn  and 
symboU  with  intentional  insult,  the  Puritans  displayed  this  feeling  in 
amnrkcd  manner  ;  ae  again  did  the  French  revolutionb!t.s  by  pulling 
do«u  sacri-siiet>  and  altar-tables,  tearing  mass-ltooks  into  uirtridge- 
ja^iew.  drinking  brandy  out  of  chalices,  eating  mackerel  oft'  patenas, 
making  mock  eecletiia«iieal  proccKsion^i,  and  holding  dmnkcn  revels  in 
Annies.  Tliotigli  in  our  day  the  breaking  of  boiidft  h-m  rigid,  etfectetl 
liystfiiggle-s  less  violent,  is  followed  by  a  less  excefwive  oppnnition 
uid  ImtnHl,  yet  habiLnally  the  tbiowing-nfl'  of  tho  old  form  iiupticH  a 
replacing  of  the  previous  Kynipatliy  by  inoro  or  lew*  of  antipathy:  per- 
TUHon  of  jtnlgment  (aiused  by  the  antipathy  taking  the  place  of  that 
cuiMd  by  the  yympathy.  What  before  was  reverenced  a^i  wholly 
Ine  ia  now  ticomed  as  wholly  ialsc ;  and  what  was  i^^garded  as 
imliubln  \a  now  rejected  as  of  no  value  at  ail 

bifNuoe,  litis  Ktate  of  sentiment  and  belief  continueg.  In  others,  tho 
reMUon  \&  in  course  of  time  followed  by  a  rc-rcaction.  To  carry  out 
^  Uu'lylcan  figure,  the  old  elutlie^  that  had  been  outgrown  and 
vcit  In&Ilv  torn  off  and  thrown  aside  with  .contempt,  come  pi'oscntly 
VoWLookcd  back  upon  with  more  cidniuesa  and  with  tho  rucoguitiou 
tiat  dicy  did  good  service  in  their  time — nay,  perl]a{)^  with  the  doubt 
■wkdlcr  tlicy  were  not  throwu  off  too  soon.  This  i-e-reaction  may  bo 
'<«bb  or  may  be  strong ;  but  only  wlien  it  takes  place  in  due  amount 
^  tben?  a  possibility  of  balanced  judgments  either  on  religious  quca- 
isoron  tboae  ipiestions  of  Social  Science  into  isbidi  the  religious 
element  enters. 

licre  we  ha\'e  iu  glanc«  ai  the  Bociolcgical  errors  cauaetl  by  the 

U-thcological  biaa  among  tli*j«e  iu  wlioni  it  docs  not  become  tjuoli- 
^^  Thinking  only  of  what  ii:  erroneous  iu  the  rejected  creeit,  they 
ipwro  ihu  truth  fi^r  which  il  stands ;  conteniplaling  only  its  mischiefs 
lluf  overlook  xXa  benefits  \  aud  doing  this,  tli^y  tiiiiik  that  nothing  but 
G»Dd  vould  result  from  its  gcueral  abandonment  Jbet  usobser^'e  the 
UotuRumptiuns  made  in  drawing  this  conclusion. 

It  is  usumcd,  in  the  first  place,  that  adei|nate  guidance  for  conduct 
^^^  life,  privDte  and  public,  could  be  had  ;  aud  that  a  moral  code, 
^Bl>tiauUly  elaborated  by  meu  as  they  now  are,  would  be  duly  operative 
W  npou  tlicni.  Neither  of  thcKu  pmpositions  cumuiundit  it«elf  when  we 
wn*  to  exauiinu  llio  evidouce.  We  have  but  to  observe  human 
vtioh  05  It  meets  uk  at  every  turn,  to  see  that  the  average  iutelligL-uce, 
I      iMa|iable  of  guiding  C4uduct  e*'eu  iu  simple  matter*,  where  but  a  very 
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moderate  reach  of  reason  would  suffice,  must  fail  in  apprehending 
with  due  cleameiMi  the  natural  aanctiuns  of  ethical  principles.  The 
untliiiiking  ineptitude  with  wMch  even  the  routine  of  life  is 
caiTied  on  by  the  mass  of  men,  shows  clearly  that  they  have  nothing 
like  the  insight  required  for  Belf-guldance  in  the  abeeuce  of  nn 
authoritative  code  of  conduct.  Take  a  day's  experience  and  obserre 
the  lack  of  thought  indicated  from  hour  to  houi". 

You  rise  iu  tlie  morning,  and,  while  dressing,  take  up  a  plual  con- 
taining a  tonic,  of  which  a  little  has  been  preKuribed  for  you ;  hut 
after  the  first  few  drops  have  been  counted,  succeeding  drops  run 
down  the  side  of  the  phial — all  because  the  lip  is  shaped  without 
regard  to  the  Tequirement.  Yet  millioas  of  sucli  phials  are  annually 
made  hy  gla-ss-mabers,  and  sent  out  by  thousands  of  druggists: 
so  small  being  the  amount  of  sen.se  brought  to  bear  on  business. 
Now,  turning  to  the  looking-gla-'^s,  you  find  that,  if  not  of  the  best 
make,  it  fails  to  preserve  the  attitude  in  which  you  put  it ;  or, 
if  what  is  called  a  "bos"  looking-g]a.ss,  you  see  that  the  main- 
tenance of  its  position  is  insured  by  an  expensive  nppliaace  that 
would  have  been  superfluous  had  a  little  reason  been  used.  Were 
tho  adjustment  such  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  glass  came 
in  the  line  joining  the  points  of  support  (which  would  be  ijuite 
as  easy  an  adjustment),  the  glH>w  would  remain  steady  in  whatever 
attitude  you  gave  it.  Yet  year  after  year  tens  of  thousands  of  looking- 
glasses  arfj  made  without  regard  to  so  simple  a  need.  Presently  you 
go  down  to  breakfast,  and  taking  some  Harvey  or  other  sauce  with 
your  fish,  find  the  Iwttle  has  a  defect  like  that  wliich  you  found  in  the 
phial:  it  is  sticky  from  the  drops  which  trickle  down,  and  occasionally 
stain  the  tablc-cl<itb.  Here  are  other  groups  of  traders  similarly  so 
economical  of  thought,  that  they  do  nothiug  to  rectify  this  obvious 
inconTeniencc.  Having  hreakfa-'it.etl,  you  take  up  the  paper,  and, 
before  sitting  down,  wish  to  ])ut  some  coal  on  the  fire.  But  tlie  lump 
you  seize  with  the  tongs  slips  out  of  tliem,  and  if  large,  you  make 
several  attempts  before  you  succeed  in  lifting  it — all  because  the 
ends  of  the  lungs  are  smooth.  Makers  and  vendors  of  Hrc<inins 
go  on,  generation  after  generation,  without  meeting  this  evil  by 
Fimply  giving  to  these  smooth  ends  some  projecting  pointa,  or 
even  roughening  them  by  a  few  burrs  with  a  cliisoL  Having  at 
length  grasped  the  lump  and  put  it  on  the  fire,  you  begin  to  read  ; 
but  before  you  have  got  througli  the  first  column,  you  are  reminded, 
by  the  changes  of  position  whicli  your  sensations  prompt,  that  men 

IBtill  fail  to  make  eaBy-chalrs.  And  yet  the  guiding  principle  is 
simple  enougiL  Just  that  advantage  secured  hy  using  a  soft  seat  in 
place  of  a  hard  one — the  advantage,  nauH;ly,  of  spreading  over  a 
larger  area  the  pressure  of  the  weight  to  be  borne,  and  so  making 
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the  pre^mre  less  intense  at  any  one  point — is  an  advantage  to  be 
sought  in  the  form  of  tJie  chair.  Ease  is  to  be  gained  by  making 
the  fliiapee  and  relative  inclinations  of  seat  and  back,  such  as  will 
evenly  distributt.-  tbo  w«igbt  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  over  the  wideet- 
poafiible  i>up;Kirting  surface,  and  with  the  least  stratning  of  Llie  parts 
out  of  their  natural  attitudes.  And  yet  only  now,  after  these 
thousands  of  years  of  civilization,  arc  there  bi;ing  readied  (and  that 
not  rationally  but  empirically)  approximations  to  the  structure 
rcquii-od. 

Such  arc  the  eipericncfs  of  the  first  hour ;  and  bo  tbey  contiivue 
all  the  day  through.  If  you  watch  and  criticize,  you  may  sco  that  the 
ittunensc  majority  bring  to  bear,  even  on  those  actions  which  it  is  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  cajty  on  effoctnally,  an  extrcmely-small 
amount  of  faculty.  Got  a  workman  to  do  something  for  you  that  is 
partly  new.  and  not  the  clearest  explanations  and  sketches  will  prevent 
him  from  blundering;  and  to  any  expression  of  surprise,  he  will  reply 
that  be  wiis  not  brought  up  to  such  work :  scarcely  ever  betraying 
the  slightest  shame  in  confcBsing  that  he  cannot  do  a  thing  he  was 
not  taught  to  do.  Similarly  throughout  the  higher  grades  of  activity. 
Remember  how  generally  improvements  in  manufactures  come  horn. 
oofeidcns,  and  you  are  at  once  shown  with  what  mere  unintelligent 
routine  manufacturer  are  coniuionly  carried  on.  Kxaminc  into  the 
naiiagement  of  mercantile  concerus,  and  you  perceive  that  those 
cngiged  in  them  niOHtly  do  nolhing  mure  than  move  in  the  ruts  (hat 
have  gradually  been  made  for  them  by  tlie  process  of  trial  and  error 
daring  a  long  succession  of  generations.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems 
86  though  most  men  made  it  tlicir  aim  to  get  tlirough  life  with  the 
least  piKudbio  expenditure  of  tliought. 

How,  then,  can  there  l>e  looked  for  such  power  of  self-guidanou  as, 
in  tlie  absence  of  inbcrited  authoritative  rules,  would  require  them  to 
uodcretaud  why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  these  modes  of  action  are 
iajurioDs  and  those  modes  beneficial — would  require  them  to  pass 
beyond  proximate  results,  and  see  clearly  the  iuvf)lvcd  remote  results 
as  worked  out  on  self,  on  others,  and  on  society  F 

The  incapacity  need  not.  indeed,  be  inferred ;  it  may  be  seen.  If 
we  do  but  take  an  action  concerning  which  the  snnctiticd  code  la 
Listen  to  a  conversation  uhout  gambling;  aud,  where  reprobo- 
in  expreii:>ed,  note  the  grouuds  ol  the  reprobation.  That  it  tends 
the  ruin  of  the  gambler ;  that  it  risks  liiu  welfare  of  family 
ieuds;  that  it  alienates  from  business,  and  leads  into  bad  com- 
{ — these,  aud  auch  as  these,  aru  the  reasyns  given  for  condemning 
:tice.  Rarely  is  there  any  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
Rai-ely  is  gambling  condemned  because  it  is  a  kiml  of  action 
by  wluch  pleasure  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another.    The 
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norma!  obtainmcnt  of  gratification,  or  of  tlie  money  wbioli  piirehftasB 
gratification,  implies,  firstly,  tliat  tliere  lins  been  put  forth  eqnivalt^nt 
effort  of  a  kind  wliicli,  iu  some  way,  furthers  tlu>  jjeneral  gooti ;  ftnd 
implicsj,  flcconrlly.  that  tlio«L'  from  wlioni  the  monfty  ih  rwciwil,  get, 
directly  or  indirectly,  equivalent  ttatibfactiousL  But  in  gambling  the 
opposite  Iiappens.  Benefit  received  docs  not  imply  ffturt  put  forth  ; 
autl  tliu  happiness  of  the  winner  involves  the  misery  of  the  loser. 
Tins  kind  of  action  is  therefore  easentiaUy  auti-social — sears  tho 
sympathies.  CTiltivates  a.  hard  e<,'oism,  rind  8o  produces  a  general 
deterioniliou  of  character  .ind  eoiuluct. 

Clearly,  tlien,  a  viaionai-y  hope  misiemls  those  who  think  that  in  an 
imagined  age  of  nuuion,  which  miglit  forthwith  replace  an  age  nf 
beliefs  but  partly  nitioual,  wiuUict  would  Iks  correctly  guided  by 
a  code  directly  based  on  cunsiilcmtioiiM  of  utility.  A  utihtiuian 
system  of  ethics  ciumot  at  protent  be  contictly  thought  out  even 
by  tho  select  ffw,  aiul  in  (juiui  beyond  the  rufotal  reach  of  the 
many.  TliQ  value  of  the  iuhoriteil  and  theological ly-enforeod  code 
is  that  it  fonnidatc'»,  with  some  approach  to  con'cctncss,  the  accu- 
mulated results  of  po^t  Imman  experience.  It  has  not  arisen  ration- 
ally but  empirically.  During  alt  past  times  mankind  have  uveutnolly 
gone  right  after  trj'ing  nil  pos-sible  ways  of  going  wrong.  Tho  wrong- 
goings  have  been  habitually  checked  by  disastcir,  and  pain,  and  death  j 
and  the  right-goings  have  been  continued  because  not  thus  checked. 
There  has  been  a  gi'owth  of  beliefs  cora'spondlug  to  these  good  and 
evil  rtwidtK,  Henee  the  ciwto  of  conduct,  emboilying  Jisooveries  slowly 
and  nIniOKt  unconsciously  nmdo  through  a  lung  serius  of  generatious, 
has  transcendent  autiiority  on  its  side. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  it  positible  forthwith  to  replace  a  ti'ailitioa- 
aUy-cstablisUe<l  and  supernal urally- warranted  system  of  rulew  by  a 
system  of  rules  rationally  elaborated,  no  such  latiouaUy-elabornted 
system  of  rules  would  be  adequately  operative.  To  think  that  it 
would,  implies  tho  thought  that  men's  beliefs  and  actions  are 
throughout  duU-nniucd  by  intellect ;  whereas  tht;y  are  ia  much  larger 
degrees  deturniinetl  by  feeling. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  fonual  assent  men  give  to  a 
proposition  they  cannot  gainsay,  and  the  efHcicnt  beUef  which  pi'o- 
duces  active  conformity  to  it.  Often  the  most  conclusive  argument 
fails  to  pi'oduce  a  conviction  capable  of  swaying  conduct ;  and  often 
mere  assertion,  with  great  eniphasi-s  imd  signs  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  utterer.  will  produce  efficient  conviction  where  there  is  no 
evidence,  and  even  in  spite  of  adveric  evidence.  ELspecially  is  this  so 
among  those  of  little  cidturc.  Not  only  may  we  see  th.at  strength  of 
afKruiation  and  an  anthontativc  manner  create  faith  in  thorn ;  but  we 
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m»ytee  that  their  foiili  snmctimey  actuftlly  decreases  if  explanntioii 
Bgiren.  The  nalnrnl  Irmgiiftgfo  of  heliof  m  another  is  that  which 
gCBenWes  iheir  Whef — Dot  tlio  logically-conclusive  evidenca  llio 
dgpaid«ici?!»  c>f  this  they  cannot  cloai-ly  follow  ;  and  in  trji-ing  to 
{)tl«r,  they  ao  far  lo9c  themselves  (hat  premisses  and  conclui^iou, 
»t  perceived  to  stand  in  necessary  relation,  aro  rendered  lew 
coltMent  than  hy  putting  them  in  jiixtapasition  nn<l  strength','ning 
thor  connexion  by  a  wave  of  the  emotion  which  emphatic  affirma- 
tivD  raises. 

Nay,  it  is  even  true  that  the  most  cultivated  intelligences,  aipable 

ofoiticiring  evidence  and  valuing  argument.-*   to  a  nicety,  are  not 

tbenby  made  rational  lo  the  extent  that  tbcy  are  guided  by  intclloct 

Hfni  fmm  emotion.     Continually  men  of  the  widest  Ifuowledgo  deli- 

benteljr  do  things  they  know  to  be  injurious;  Buffer  the  evils  that 

tangreojiion  brin^ ;  ore  detcrrc-d  awhile  by  the  vivid  remembrance 

of  them  ;  and,  when  the  remembrance  has  become  fnint,  transgress 

again.     Often  the  emotional  conscionsnesH  over-rides  tlie  intellectual 

«)0«ciouanc«  ahsohitcly,  as  hypochondriacal  patients  shuw  ur.     A 

mfferer   from   depressed   spirits   may   ha\-c    the   tei^iimoiiy   of   his 

phyisicifwrnt,  verified    by   numerous   past  exporiencca   of   his  own, 

ibowinj;  that  hiit  gloomy  antici|>ationH  arc  illusions  cauncd   by    his 

Indily  gtfttc ;  luid  yet  the  conclusive  proofs  that  they  arc  irrational 

do  not  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  them  :  he  continues  to  fuel  sure 

that  disasters  are  coming  on  him. 

All    which,   and   many  kindred  facts,  make  it  certain   tliat   the 

(femtivcoess   of   a  moral   code   depends  much    muro    upon    the 

emotions  called  forth  by  its  injnnrtioni,  than  on  the  consciousness 

(if  the  utility  of  obeying  such  injunctions.     The   feelings  excited 

(taring  early  life  towards  moral  principles,  by  witnessing  the  social 

KKwtinu  and  th^'  religion!!  sanction  they  possess-,  intluence  crmduct 

far  more  than   the  {>crception  that  conformity  to   such   principles 

fottduees  to  welfare.    And  in  the  absence  of  the  feelings  which 

manifestatiuns  of  these  sanctions  arouse,  the  utilitai-ian  belief  alone 

«bW  be  inadajuate  to  produce  confonnity. 

Il  is  tme  that  tho  sentiments  in  the  higher  races,  and  especially  in 
■iperior  meml>ers  of  the  higher  races,  are  now  in  considerable  degrees 
■it)ii8tcd  to  these  principles :  the  Fn'mpathies  that  have  become 
wpinic  in  the  moat  developed  men,  produce  some  spontaneous 
ooafcrmity  to  altruistic  precepts.  Even  to  such,  howevt-r,  the  social 
•nrtjirti,  which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  religiouR  sanction,  is 
important  as  strengthening  the  influence  of  such  precepts.  And  to 
^m  endowed  with  less  of  moral  sentiment,  these  sw.ctlons  are  stiti 
moni  importjUit  aids  to  guidance. 
Thw  Uic  anti-theologicai  bias  leads  to  serious  error,  both  when  it 
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ignores  the  essential  share  hitherto  taken  by  religions  systems 
giving  force  to  certain  principles  of  action,  id  pail  absolutely  good 
and  in  part  guotl  relatively  to  the  needb  of  the  time,  and  again  wbeu 
it  prompts  the  notion  that  now,  thes^  principles  might  be  «o  establiabed 
on  rational  bases  as  to  rule  men  L'ffectuaUy  through  their  eulighten&d 
intellects.* 


am  tO^ 


These  errors,  hoTrever,  which  the  anti-theological  bias  producos 
superficial  compared  with  the  eiror  that  remains.  The  autagonisni 
su permit itio us  beUe&  habitually  leads  to  entire  rcjc'ction  of  them. 
They  are  tliro'n'n  aside  with  the  assumptioa  that  along  with  so  much 
that  ia  wrong  there  is  nothing  right.  Whereas  the  truth,  recognisable 
only  after  antagonism  has  spent  itself>  is  that  the  wrong  beliefs 
rejected  are  superficial,  and  that  a  i-jght  belief  hidden  by  them 
remains  when  they  have  been  rejected.  Those  who  defend,  equally 
with  those  who  aniiail.  religious  creed-s,  suppose  that  everything  turns 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  particular  dogmas  at  iss\ie  ;  whereas  the 
dogmas  are  but  temporary  forms  of  that  which  is  permiiw^nt. 

The  process  of  Evolution  whicli  has  progi'cssivcly  modified  and 
advanced  men's  conceptions  of  the  Universe,  will  continue  to  modify 
and  advance  them  during  the  future.  The  ideas  of  Cause  and  Origin, 
which  have  been  gi-adually  changing,  will  cliange  still  further  Bat 
no  changes  in  them,  even  when  pushed  to  the  extreme,  will  expel  theox 
from  consciousness;  and  there  can  therefore  never  be  an  extinction  of 
the  correlative  sentiments.  No  moi%  in  this  than  in  other  things  will 
Evolution  alter  its  general  direction  :  it  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines  as  hithei'to.  And  if  wc  wish  to  see  whither  it  tends,  we  have  but 
to  observe  how  there  has  been  thus  far  a  decreasing  concreteness  of  the 
con.sciouanes.s  to  which  the  religious  sentiment  is  reiuted,  to  infer  that 
hereafter  this  concreteness  will  further  diminish :  leaving  behind  a 
substance  of  consciousness  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  form,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  persistent  and  powerful. 

Without  seeming  so,  the  dcvelopmeut  of  religious  .sentiment  has 
been  continuous  from  the  beginning ;  and  its  nature  when  a  gerro 
was  the  same  as  is  its  nature  when  fully  dcvulopcJ.  The  savage  first 
shows  it  in  the  feeling  excited  by  some  display  of  power  in  another 
exceeding  his  own  power — some  skill,  sonic  sagacity,  in  his  chief 
leading  to  a  result  he  does  not  understand — something  which  has  tho 
clement  of  rayatcry  and  arouses  his  wonder.  To  his  vflspcculotive 
intellect  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
around.     The  regiUar  Hei|ueucos,  the  constant  relations,  do  not  ]»€sent 

•  To  prercnt  n.  probable  miBctinstruction,  it  Mcms  proper  to  Btnte  that  this  chAptec, 
inoladiiijf  tJm  abovo  pusagDe,  luid  tlio  jnuugw  wlucb  follow,  in  tli<?jr  pieMQt  shapes 
WM  in  t7i>s  whcu  tbo  luBt  uniubox  oX  Tue  CoKTEUPOBARr  ww  publtabtd. 
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him  OS  problems  needing  interpretation.  Only  anom- 
■liee  ia  that  counte  of  cauHition  which  he  knows  most  intimAtely, 
Dtmoly,  human  will  and  power^  excite  bis  surprise  nnil  raise  questions. 
And  udly  -u-heo  experiences  of  other  ckuuca  of  phenomena  become 
intiltiplicd  oneugb  fur  generalization,  does  the  occurrence  of  anomalies 
iinju';  tlieae  also,  arouse  tlie  same  idea  of  mystery  and  the  same 
ieDtiment  of  wonder  :  hence  one  kind  of  fetichism.  Passing  orer  all 
iateRuediate  stages,  the  truth  to  be  noted  is,  tkU  as  fast  m  explana- 
tion of  the  anomalies  dimipnies  the  wonder  they  excited,  there  grows 
op  h  wonder  at  the  uniformities — there  arises  the  question  how  come 
tiitn'  tu  be  miiformitios  ?  Aa  faet  as  Science  trausfern  more  and  more 
liiingR  from  the  category  of  irregularities  to  iho  categoiy  of  regulari- 
ues,  the*  mystery  that  once  attached  to  the  superstitious  explanations 
d  them  1)ecome8  a  my»tery  that  attachefi  to  the  scientific  cxplana- 
iUiDitt  of  them:  there  is  a  mcrgin»  of  many  special  mysteries  in 
MM!  gtmciaJ  mystei}'.  The  astronomer,  having  shown  that  the  motions 
(if  the  Solar  Syntcm  imply  a  uniform  and  invariably-acting  forae  be 
coUi  gravitation,  lindM  hirii.self  al^iolutely  iiicapuhlc  of  conceiving  the 
foTK.  Though  he  helps  liimsulf  to  thiuk  of  the  Sun's  action  on  tho 
Lmh  by  ojssumiug  au  intervening  medium,  and  hnds  he  laiiHt  do 
tku  if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all ;  yet  the  niysteiy  reappeare  when  ho 
^^tkavliat  id  the  coutstiLutiou  uf  this  medium.  Though,  cuinpelled  to 
^Hvnmita  of  ether  oh  symhole,  ho  sees  that  they  can  be  but  symbols. 
^VSiaikdf  with  the  phy^iL-iiit  and  the  chemist.  Though  the  hypothesis 
Fnfatonis  and  luolecuie:^  enables  them  to  work  out  multitudinous 
udaprctatiotis  that  are  verified  by  experiment,  yet  the  ultimate 
uit  Qf  mattoi  admits  of  no  consistent  conception.  Instead  of  tlie 
pu^olar  mysteries  presented  by  those  actions  of  matter  ihcy  have 
u^loiucd,  there  rises  into  promiaence  the  mystery  which  matter 
inTemlly  presents,  and  which  proves  to  be  absolute.  So  that 
^•^otiing  with  the  germinal  idea  of  mystery  which  the  savage  gets 
a  display  of  power  in  another  transcending  his  own,  and  the 
nentiment  of  nwo  accompanying  it,  tho  progress  is  towards 
ultimate  recognition  of  a  mystery  lichiud  every  act  and  appear- 
and a  transfer  of  the  awe  &om  something  special  and  occasional 
tcwmethipg  universal  and  nnceasiug. 

Nv  one  need  expect,  then,  that  the  religious  consciousness  will 
<lMa«ay  or  will  change  the  lines  of  its  evi.>lutiun.  \\6  specialities  of 
^■aiiODoe  strongly  marked  and  becoiuiug  less  difitinet  during  post 
■eotal  progress,  will  continue  to  fade;  but  tlie  ^uUtauee  of  the 
ttDttiousne&s  will  persist.  That  the  objed^-matter  can  be  replaced  by 
uwUier  object-ni utter,  as  suppysed  by  those  who  think  the  "Religion  of 
Humanity"'  will  be  the  religion  uf  the  future,  'a  a  belief  counteuanced 
oeitber  by  induction  uoi*  by  deduction.  However  dominaDt  may  become 
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the  moral  sentiment  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Humanity,  it  can  never 
exclude  the  sentiment,  alone  properly  called  religious,  awakened  by  that 
which  is  behind  Humanity  and  behind  all  other  things.  The  child  by 
wrapping  its  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  may  for  a  moment  get  rid  of  the 
distinct  consciousness  of  surrounding  darkness;  but  the  consciousness, 
though  rendered  less  vivid,  survives,  and  imagination  persists  in 
occupying  itself  with  that  which  lies  beyond  perception.  No  such 
thing  as  a  "Religion  of  Humanity"  can  ever  do  more  than  temporarily 
shut  out  the  thought  of  a  Power  of  which  Humanity  is  but  a  small  and 
fugitive  product — which  was  in  course  of  ever-ehang^ng  manifestation 
before  Humanity  was,  and  will  continue  through  other  manifestations 
when  Humanity  has  ceased  to  be. 

To  recognitions  of  this  order  the  anti-theolc^cal  bias  is  a 
hindrance.  Ignoring  the  truth  for  which  religions  stand,  it  under- 
values religious  institutions  in  the  past,  thinks  they  are  needless  in 
the  present,  and  expects  they  will  leave  no  representatives  in  the 
future.     Hence  many  errors  in  sociological  reasonings. 

To  the  vai'ious  other  forms  of  bias,  then,  against  which  we  must 
guard  in  studying  the  Social  Science,  has  to  be  added  the  bias, 
perhaps  as  powerful  and  perverting  as  any,  which  religious  beliefs 
and  sentiments  produce.  This,  both  generally  under  the  form  of 
theological  bigotry,  and  specially  under  the  form  of  sectarian  bigotry, 
affects  the  judgments  about  public  affairs ;  and  reaction  against  it 
^ves  the  judgments  an  opposite  wai"p. 

The  theological  bias  under  it^  general  form,  tending  to  maintain 
a  dominance  of  the  subordination-element  of  religion  over  its  ethical 
element — tending,  therefore,  to  measure  actions  by  their  formed 
congruity  with  a  creed  rather  than  by  their  intrinsic  congruity  with 
human  welfare,  is  unfavourable  to  that  estimation  of  worth  in  social 
arrangements  which  is  made  by  tracing  out  results.  And  while  the 
general  theological  bias  brings  into  Sociology  an  element  of  distor- 
tion, by  using  a  kind  of  measure  foreign  to  the  science  properly  so 
called ;  the  special  theological  bias  biings  in  further  distortions,  arising 
from  special  measures  of  this  kind  which  it  uses.  Institutions,  old 
and  new,  home  and  foreign,  are  considered  as  congruous  or  incon- 
gruous with  a  particular  set  of  dogmas,  and  liked  or  disliked  accord- 
ingly :  the  obvious  result  being  that,  since  the  sets  of  dogmas  differ 
in  all  times  and  places,  the  sociological  judgments  affected  by  them 
must  inevitably  be  wiong  in  all  cases  but  one,  and  probably  in  all 
cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reactive  bias  distorts  conceptions  of  socio- 
logical phenomena  by  undervaluing  religious  systems.  It  generates 
an  unwillingness  to  see  that  a  religious  system  is  a  normal  and 
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esaeixtial  factor  in  every  evolving  society  ;  that  the  specialities  of  it 

bave  certain  fitnesses  to  the  social  conditions ;  and  that  while  its 

forms  are-  temporary  its  substance  is  permanent.     In  so  far  as  the 

anti-theological    bias   causes  an    ignoring   of    these   truths,   or  an 

inadequate  appreciation  of  them,  it  causes  misinterpretations. 

To  maintain  the  required  equilibrium  amid  the  conflicting  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  which  contemplation  of  religions  beliefs  inevit- 
ably generates,  is  difficult.     In  presence  of   the   theological  thaw 
going  OQ  so  fast  on  all  sides,  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  a  fear,  and 
on  the  part  of  some  a  hope,  that  nothing  will  remain.     But  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  are  alike  groundless ;  and  must  be  dissipated 
before  balanced  judgmeflts  in  Social  Science  can  be  foiTned.    Like 
the  transformations  that  have  succeeded  one  another  hitherto,  the 
tranaforaiatioa  now  in  progress  is  but  an  advance  from  a  lower  form, 
no  longer  fit,  to  a  higher  and  fitter  form ;  and  neither  will  this 
tiansformation,  nor  kindred  transformations  to  come  hereafter,  destroy 
that  which  is  transformed  any  more  than  past  transformations  have 
destroyed  it 

Herbert  Spencer.  ... 
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THE  TURF:  ITS  FRAUOS  AND  CUTCANERIES. 


BY  the  deaths  of  Lord  Zetland,  the  drand  Master  iiaaoa  of  fin^^ 
laud,  and  Mr.  Topliam,  the  well-known  haudicappor,  the  turf 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  two  of  its  represontative  moa  Ijord 
Zetland  was  a  nobleman  whose  coloure  were  popular  on  every  race- 
course. Hia  aniraals,  m  fur  hh  he  could  control  tliotn,  ran  straight 
to  the  winning-pout,  and  his  doiugH  in  connexion  with  honse-racing 
wore  HS  straightfurwanl  and  honourable  a.s  all  thu  actionit  of  an 
Kngliijii  nobleman  ought  to  be.  In  that  sense  his  Lordship  was  & 
representative  man.  Ue  ran  his  horses  for  eport  and  not  for  monej; 
that  is,  not  for  more  money  than  was  represented  by  the  value  of 
tlje  stakes  for  which  his  horses  contended.  Uc  gained  "the  bhic 
riband  of  the  turf"  by  means  of  an  animal  called  VoUigeur,  which 
won  the  Derby  in  1850,  and  also  carried  off  the  St.  Jjeger  of  tho 
same  year.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  from,  what  has  been  written 
about  Lord  Zetland  since  his  death,  that  he  was  bo  fortunato  as  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  turf  quite  scathloss,  and  that,  whether 
liis  horses  lo-ft  or  won,  whether  they  started  or  stayed  at  home,  the 
breath  of  slander  was  never  bruathed  upon  their  owner.  So  carefdU] 
did  his  Lordship  keep  aloof  from  the  "business"  of  the  turf  ihat,| 
it  is  said,  ho  never  knew  iu  it«  grosser  aspects  that  iaint  witli  which^ 
the  sport  of  boi^c-racing  is  more  or  less  associated.  It  would  be 
well  if  as  good  a  character  could  be  given  of  other  Lords,  whose  tui 
career  has  beuu  as  a  gangrene  to  their  order. 
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U  the  Lord  of  Ajike  was  i^orant  of  the  "  faosiness "  of  the  turf, 

it  was  the  ulc  business  of  Mj-.  Topham  to  kuow  it    The  duty  of  a 

dok  of  the  course,  especially  when  addctl  to  that  of  a  hnndicapper, 

lea&  the  iocambcnt  of  these  offices  iuto  a  very  cloao  alliance  with 

emrr  person  connected,  however  remotely,  with  the  sport  of  horse- 

ncii^  ;  indeed,  the  haodicapper  Is  the  mainspring  or  motive-giTiug 

poorer  of  the  whole  turf  machinery.     Although  there  ore  storiea  told 

«f  WadicapperB  which  are  the  reverse  of  compltmcatary,  we  bavu  no 

iniection  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  or  to  attadc  individuals.    It  is  the 

■jfAem  which  we  war  against,  and  it  can  be  best  portrayed  and  innsi 

MKceMfuUy  attacked  by  giving  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  working  of  Uio 

nwhioery  by  which  the  rocc-faorse  is  sot  in  motion  and  kept  running 

fran  jear  to  year.     That  machinery  is  more  varied,  extensive,  and 

eaaipbcat«d,  than  the  uuiuitiatcd  can  be  aware  of,     First  curueh  the 

bom  and  its  owner ;  then  wc  have  the  jockey  and  his  valet,  the 

tnaer  and  his  staff,  the  toot,  the  stable  commissioner  and  his  aidta, 

llw  bandicappcr,  the  clerk  of  the  course,  the  clerk  of  the  scales,  the 

Muter,  the  judge,  the  betting  men,  and  lastly — the  publia 

There  are  two  chuses  of  races  with  which  the  public  are  faniiltarr  < 

ouciitlie  handicap,  the  other  \s  the  weigh t-for-agc  race;  to  tlie  lirsl 

catqmy  belong  such  contests  as  tlie  "  City  and  Suburban  Handicap." 

tiw"Onarewitch,"  and  the  "  Cambridgeshiro;"  in  the  second  catfrgory. 

wtiiate the  "-Derby."  the  "StLeger,"  the  "Two Thousand  Guineas," 

tbe  "tiiiD  Thousand  Guiaeas,"  and  the  ''  Uaks," — the  two  hitter  con> 

t«tti  being  restricted  entirely  to  lilliea,  whilst  horses  of  both  sexes 

my  Dompete  in  the  others.     In  weight- for-age  races  tlioro  i<t  not  so 

mini  room  for  deception  and  the  "  working  of  the  oracle  "  ai  there  is 

b  kudic^H.    The  bor<;o8  iu  weight-for-oge  contests  all  carr>'  on  cqiiaLi 

oe^ttflodrun,  therefore,  on  the  same  terms.    The  honour  of  winning 

«  Dtibyor  a  8t  Leger  (not  to  speak  of  the  great  value  of  the  stakes) 

it  Mauned  so  great  that  ahuost  every  horse  which  starts  may  he 

iMuaud  to  be  trying  or  to  be  aiding  another  one  that  is  trying.    Voiy 

iiUle  dec^tion  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  practised  in  a  Derby  or 

vUmt  we^fat-for-age  race,  because  the  "  form  "  of  the  horses  on  their 

prmous  public  running  is  usually  a  good  guide  to  their  merits,  anil, 

oi  aaay  of  them  have  run  as  two-year-olds,  what  they  have  done  i.^ 

kaovn  and  what  they  can  do  is  not  difficult  to  estimate.     It  is  not 

QaoDaunon,  (A  course,  to  find  a  "  dark  "  horse,  that  is  an  animal  which 

hai  aerer  run  before,  trying  w  ith  ail  its  might  to  win  the  blue  rihnnd 

of  til*  turf,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  Derby  is  ofienest  won  by 

bcnes  of  known  public  form.    It  will  scarcely  pay  an  honest  straight* 

forward  owoor  to  keep  a  horse  in  his  stable  for  two  years  on  th>! 

chsBOC  of  its  winniug  a  Derby,  when,  as  a  two-year-old.  it  mi;iht 

funhly  win  ficvcmJ  valoable  stakes,  and  thus  help  to  recoup  tlie 

C  2 
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owner  at  an  ewly  dnte  for  what  it  cost  liim  to  ptirehase  and  keep 
it.  Horses  must  bo  notified  for  entry  in  t!ie  Derby  Stakes  and 
the  other  wQigbt-for<a^  races  already  mentiunod,  when  they  are 
yearlings,  and  a^  only  about  a  flcore  of  horses  out  of  the  250  that 
may  be  entered  in  any  given  year  go  to  the  starting-post  for  the 
Derby,  it  nill  be  seen  that  a  large  sum  of  money  m  e^tpended  to  no 
purpose — except  indeed  the  aiijrmientatioiiof  the  stakes  l-o  be  run  fur. 
In  fact,  the  Derby  is  simply  a  lottery,  to  which  Rome  two  hundred 
gentlemen  contribute  a  given  mim  for  each  horse  they  enter,  and  one 
man  on  the  day  of  the  race  takes  nearly  the  whole  amount,  llie 
allovi-iuice  for  the  second  horso  being  only  £300  *  A  gontluman,  or 
proffaKiona!  turf  mim,  may  enter  seven  or  eight  horses  to  contend  fw 
the  Derby  Stakes,  or  for  the  St  Leger,  and  long  before  the  day  find 
out  that  Dot  one  of  his  animals  is  worth  sending  to  Kpsoin  or  Don* 
caster. 

When  a  man  posscKses  a  Derby  favourite  he  has  a  sorrowful  time 
of  it;  fur  the  race-lioVKc  being  a  most  delicate  animal,  excessive  care 
is  required  in  its  managemenL  Besides,  if  the  horse  has  been  heavily 
backed, — and  there  are  few  Derby  favourites  which  have  not  been 
heavily  backed, — so  that  the  bookmakers  stand  tx>  lose  large  sums 
of  mouey  by  its  wimiing,  the  owner  and  trainer  are  in  constant 
foar  of  the  horse  being  "got  at,"  or  of  some  stable  boy  being  bribed 
to  "  nobble  it,"  or  to  render  it,  by  -iomo  foul  means  or  other,  incap- 
able of  winning  the  race.  lu  speaking  of  the  late  Lord  Zetland,  wo 
said  thut  his  horses,  so  hir  as  he  cmiid  cont)-ol  them,  ran  straight 
enough,  for  iu  no  walk  of  life  is  it  more  cei'tain  that  a  man  has  his 
price  than  in  the  business  of  the  turf.  We  dare  say  Lord  Zetland 
had  very  honest  people  a1x>ut  him,  and  we  know  many  trainers 
of  horses  are  sterling  men,  who  cannot  be  tempted  from  the  path 
of  duty,  but  we  know  equally  well  that  there  have  been  trainers 
of  whom  their  employers  lived  in  constant  terror.  The  owner  of  a 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger  knows  not  the  moment  at 
which  he  may  recede  in  the  betting,  or  become  afflicted  with  somtr 
trouble  tbfit  will  frustrtite  the  cherished  hopes  of  years.  He  is  afiuid 
to  trust  his  trainer,  although  he  may  have  told  him  that  bis  bardc 
account  'A  ill  be  swollen  by  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds  the 
moment  the  horse  which  he  ti-ains  pas.ses  the  winning-post.  But 
what  is  an  owner's  two  thousand  when  placed  against  a  bookmaker's 
five  thousand  1  and  what  signifies  such  a  trifie  as  tive  thousand 
pounds  to  a  man  who  stands  to  pay  away  Icn  times  that  sum  if  the 
horse  wins  the  race,  and  to  hag  fifty  thousand  should  it  lose?  "  Un- 
easy," it  is  said,  "lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  hut  still  more 
uneasily  lies  ihe  head  of  him  who  owns  a  favourite  for  the  Derby. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  Imnour  of  winning  a  Derby  being 
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lb  Tor  manj  men  who  are  on  tbe  turf  maat  bo  t&kcn  evun. 

salie,  for  aa  U8111U  tharc  are  oxceptiuns  to  tbo  rule.     Xi  is 

so  maoy  years  since  a  Derby  favourito  (we  shall  call  it  the 

iarfiit)  was  stnick  out  of  the  race,  jiint  a  day  or  twi>  before  it 

I  Jim,  but  the  bubsoqutml  peii'onniiuceii  of  the  hor»!  on  tho  mcc- 

of  Chaatilly  ami  Ascot  provoil  that  it  could  not  have  lost 

h«£^iGiHn  battle.     Wbo  caa  tell  all  that  wa.4  liid  iimh-r  thu  with- 

anlaf  the  Marquis  f    Rumour  readily  enough  aKcrihijil  a  reason, 

by  orculating  a  story  to  tho  effect  that  the  noble  owner  of  the 

borse.wns  so  heavily  indebted  to  certain  IcajHug  bookmakers,  that 

tJieywerc  enable*!  to  put  prcfisiirc  enough  on  him  to  obtain — so  goes 

ttic  phraao^ — "  the  key  of  ttjc  stable,"  and  tiius  hv.  in  a  position  to  do 

|Vluit  tJicy  pleoaed  with  the  borsc  ;  and  that  thusc  bookmakers  actcti 

ig  to  their  own   inlctcsts;    they  first  "milked"  him,  tliat 

Uk  ybtaiued  money  by  his  not  running,  and  then  "scratched"  him, 

iii,  struck  him  out  of  the  race,  and  so  made  what  is  known  on 

turf  ait  "a  pot  of  money."    Thu  man  who  owned  that  horse 

the  "  bu&iuesii "  uf  the  turf  very  well ;  wu  need  not  name  hiiu 

dial  hy  is  dead;  ten  yeaiK  ago  his  doings  on  the  race-course 

ircre  die  talk  of  the  town. 

ffe  could  give  iUusltations  of  other  modo«  of  turf  chicanery.  It 
iakttnm,  for  ioBtance,  that  a  horse  entered  for  both  the  Twu  Thou- 
suui  uyi  iX-rby  has  been  "puUed,"  or  not  allowed  to  win  tbe  first 
nef,  in  order,  not  to  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  latter, 
,bal,l*uig  a  favourite  for  both  races,  tliat  he  might  by  lusing  the  first 
'  %are  at  longer  oddis  in  the  betting  for  the  second  one,  and 
ion  make  it  enormously  profitable  to  run  Uiux  for  the  Perby. 
>lMne  that  wiu!)  the  Two  Tliuuftaud  ii  certain  to  be  quoted  imme- 
Bteljr  tbertiafter  at  2  or  3  to  1  for  the  greater  event,  assuiuing  that 
ibwju  entered  for  both  races,  which  does  not  always  happen; 
I  the  case  of  a  horse  that  nm«  for  the  Two  Tliousand  Guineas 
indaiipearft  quite  incapable  of  winning  that  race,  it  is  assumed  that 
!  CM  have  no  chance  of  canying  off  the  blue  riband  of  the  turf, 
*n  he  recede*  at  once  to  a  loiig  price  in  the  betting — perhaps 
'tli(  outside  o<ld«  of  lUOO  to  1.:,  and  at  that  figure  such  an  amount 
may  be  invested  as  m&kes  it  worth  the  while  of  all  con- 
strain every  nerve  to  render  the  Derby  a  certainty  fur  him. 
Hefe  U  an  illustration  of  an  opposite  mode.  Of  late  yeare  horses 
hfl»e  bi-eu  known  to  run  for,  and  win,  tbe  Twq  Thousand  Guineas, 
'K  alOiougb  entered  for  tbe  Derby,  had  not  a  chance  of  win- 
ouf  (hat  race ;  but  the  general  public,  being  in  ignorance  of  the 
"*,  Upt  backing  the  horse  as  if  the  race  were  an  ahsolute  cer- 
*W'^  for  that  one  aoimal :  the  amount  of  money  expeuded  being 
•bost  fabulous.     As  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  whole  procedure  was 
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pM-atzUigec],  l!ie  ow-ner  liavinjp  an  interest  in  tlie  money  that  was 
obtainAd— ^or,  to  put  the  thing  more  plainly,  he  .slmrt^d  in  the 
robbery  of  whicli  the  unfortunntc  votaries  of  the  turf  were  made 
the  victims.  It  i^  a  turf  maxim  tbat  no  man  can  make  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  liorse  winning  a  race,  but  ho  can  make  a  certainty 
tliat  it  shall  lose  one.  On  this  immoral  aphorism  a  great  deal  of 
the  chicanery  of  the  modem  turf  has  been  founded.  There  arc 
many  ways  of  ensuring  tlmt  a  horse  shall  lose  a  race.  The  owner 
may  iostnict  his  jockey  to  "  pull "  him — to  appear  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  win,  but  to  make  certain  of  losing  :  or,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  in  case  the  animal  should  overpower  its  rider  and  win 
when  not  wanted  to  &.<*  so,  the  trainer  may  let  him  liave  a  pailful  of 
water  before  being  saddled,  or,  it  may  be,  two  pailsful — "  one,"  as  a 
trainer  once  told  hb,  "won't  sometimes  do  the  trick."  Tlmt  kind  of 
turf  awindle  is  oftentimes  an  enormous  success,  many  thousand  pounds 
being  firequently  netted  by  the  men  who  are  in  "the  swim,"  as  it  is 
called.  One  case  that  we  know  of  enabled  a  confederacy  of  turf 
swindlers  (we  cannot  call  them  anything  else)  to  nett  a  sum  of  orer 
a  hundred  thousand  pounduL 

The  money  that  changes  Iiands  on  the  occaeion  of  a  Derby  sounds 
fabulous  to  those  not  versed  in  the  business  of  the  turf.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  two  millions  sterling  do  not  repre- 
sent all  the  money  that  i.s  lost  and  won  over  that  popular  race ! 
There  arc  men  who  bet  on  the  Dcrliy  two  years  Ijefore  it  can  bo 
run,  that  is,  at  tho  date  of  the  horses  being  entered,  and  when  the 
animal  is  just  a  }ear  old  and  may  even  he  without  a  dijrtinctive 
name.  One  betting  man  used  to  wnger  £40,000  a^nst  any  par- 
ticular horse  that  might  be  named  «-inning  the  race.  The  odds 
given  would  be  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  to  one  pound,  and,  aa 
perhaps  not  fewer  than  250  horses  would  bo  entered,  it  is  obvioit.s 
that  if  a  bookmaker  could  bet  against  them  all  he  would  make 
a  certainty  of  winning  money.  Only  one  of  the  250  horses  could 
win  the  Derby,  and  whilst  the  layt-r  of  the  odds  would  have  to 
pay  £40,000  over  that  particular  animal,  he  would  have  the  money 
betted  on  all  the  others  tu  pjiy  that  large  sum  with.  But,  of  course, 
not  one  fourth  of  the  yearlings  which  are  entered  for  any  particular 
Derby  will  he  backed;  bestiles  the  system  of  backing  yearlings  is 
falling  into  abc)-ance.  It  does  not  pay  an  owner  who  has,  perhaps, 
a-s  many  as  seven  horses  entered  in  that  race  to  risk  two  or  three  * 
Uiouband  jmunds  on  the  chance  of  one  of  the  lot  training  on  to  be 
something  like  a  Derby  winner,  or  by  previous  running  coming  to 
such  u  price  as  admits  cf  his  hedging  his  money  to  advantage. 
Horsc-tlesh  is  liable  to  many  casualties  and  not  one  of  any  gentle- 
man's lot  of  yearlings  muy  be  able  to  run  for  the  Derby.     Of  one 
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lot  of  fire  eDtered  for  a  particular  Derby,  two  died  before  the  day, 
another  became  a  **  roarer,"  the  foiirtli  was  trained  to  serve  as  a 
Imly'a  hack,  and  the  fifth  saw  the  Derby  nm  for  as  one  of  four 
IwTHes  iti  a  carrittgo  which  had  taken  a  party  of  the  demi-monde  to 
ZyMm ! 

Similar  facta  and  arrangc^ments  to  those  we  have  detailed  abont 
the  Di^y  could  he  cited  about  the  race  for  the  One  Thousand 
Goineas,  and  "  the  Oaks,"  which  is  the  ladies'  race  par  acelUnce, 
njih  thw  difference,  however,  that  fillies  are  most  unreliable  at  the 
prticular  season  of  the  year  when  thcac  races  full  to  be  run.  From 
Kxoal  or  other  causes,  a  mare  sometimes  loses  all  form,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  relied  on.  September  13  the  mares'  month,  and  it  is 
pocfflble  for  a  mare  to  be  backed  witb  more  certainty  of  winning  the 
Si.  Leger  than  cither  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  or  the  Oaks, 
Formosa  and  Hannak  being  recent  instances  of  the  success  of  the 
Kx  There  wfis  a  scandal  a  few  yeam  ago  caused  by  a  Toare 
winning  the  Oaks  which  about  ten  days  before  had  ignuminiouftly 
been  beaten  for  an  uoiniporlaut  race.  As  a  matter  of  course  an 
excellent  price  was  obtained  against  the  animal's  chance  of  winning 
sach  an  important  race,  seeing  its  failure  of  the  week  before. 

But,  if  we  desire  to  see  the  machinery  of  the  turf  in  active 
ttpcration,  and  particularly  the  chicanery  which  seems  incidental 
10  boree-racing  as  at  present  conducted,  we  must  study  a  popular 
liaDdicap,  in  winch  the  genius  of  the  bookmaker  finds  full  play, 
and  where  the  backer  of  horses  is  in  his  element,  whilst  the 
commiitsioner  of  a  stable  obtains  ample  scope  for  his  genius  in. 
"  managing  "  those  horses  in  whicli  bo  has  a  large  personal  interest, 
-and  couateractiDg  the  plans  of  those  owneni  in  whose  liorses  he  has 
00  interest  whatever.  In  speaking  of  a  handicap,  we  mean  one  of  the 
kiud  which  can  l»e  "  managed"  by  a  clique  ;  a  hanilicap  for  which, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  hoiftc^  uiay  start  and  only  two  of  the  number  be 
null}'  ridden  out  to  wiu.  The  two  great  autumn  handicaps^  the 
Cwarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  are,  so  fai"  as  the  apportioning 
of  the  wcighui  in  concerned,  still  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Admiral  Rou5,  of  course,  may  be  deceived,  and  may  in  coiiseifuence 
in^venently  admit  auimals  into  the  Cemrewitch  that  have  been 
■r*>ped" — that  is,  run  falsely  for  a  year  or  two  with  a  view  to 
winning  that  great  race,— but  "  not  if  he  knows  it,"  as  horsey  men. 
nr.  But  tbo  Admiral  is  not  easily  deceived  ;  it  is  not  ouce  only 
tliai  the  well-piauued  schomcs  of  swiudliuj;  turfites  have  been  quietly 
Ktrangled  in  their  birth  by  his  obtaining  an  inkling  of  their 
dos^in. 

The  kind  of  handicap  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  is  one  by  the 
winuing  of  which  the  owner  of  the  horse  that  wins  and  his  coadiutors 
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ntuy  gniii  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  liaiulicap  tliat  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  exceedingly  popular  tvith  goiitlciiiten,  but  is  now  left 
cliiefly  to  Llie  horses  of  traitiei-s,  commieit>ioiien^,  and  otlierturf  bustiieiw 
men.  M'e  sliall  call  it  the  "Cliaa-iDg-crons  Hamlioaj),  aiul  it  is  a  race  od 
wliich  there  in  still  a  great  deal  of  bott  iiij;,  a]Choiif;]i  rtot  nearly  so  much 
aa  there  used  to  Ik*.  As  wc  have  &aid,  it  is  not  popular  witli  geuileiueu 
owners,  who  have  of  latu  years  become  mtJicr  disgiiKtotl  with  the  too 
palpable  "mauagemeDt  "  uf  the  race,  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  turf. 
IS  '•notorious  for  its  doad  uns,"  that  is,  for  horses  which  run  in  the 
stnij^zle.  but  are  not  allowed  to  win.  A  fewgcntlemeu  stiU  continue 
to  enter  a  horae  or  two  in  the  ('hariag-cross  Cup,  hut  take  good  care 
not  to  permit  them  to  run.  In  the  present  year,  after  the  accept- 
ances were  known,  it  was  seen  that  fifty-eight  hoiwcs  had  been  left  in 
the  race,  and  that  thest-  were  in  the  hands  of  thiity-fivc  trainers,  four 
of  the  animala  being  trained  piivately.  It  is  not  till  after  a  handicap 
is  weeded  out  and  those  contented  with  the  wcighta  assigned  to 
them  are  known,  that  tlic  business  of  "arranging"  and  "wjuaring" 
is  begun. 

The  theory  of  a  handicap  is,  that  aU  the  horses  are  bo  evenly 
weighted  as  to  place  them  on  a  thorough  eiiuality  throughout  the 
race,  and  that,  if  they  were  all  to  start  in  a  liuu,  nose  to  uuso,  so 
would  they  end  at  the  winning  post.  Of  course,  in  practice  no  such 
result  over  takes  place  ;  the  handicappor  having  been  deccivc<l  by 
the  running  of  horses  which  have  been  singled  out  by  one  or  two 
astute  men,  and  expressly  kept  for  the  Chariag-croas.  These  horses 
have  beeTi  ridden  faJsuly  at  all  sorts  of  meetings  till  they  are  at  last 
apportioned  a  weight  which,  us  those  in  the  secret  say,  makes  the  race 
"  a  moral "  for  them ;  it  is  imagined,  in  sliort,  that  the.  horse  which 
will  be  selected  to  fight  the  battle  cannot  lose.  The  animal  to  be 
chosen  on  the  day  has  gained  such  a  bad  reputatiou  in  the  mean- 
time  by  his  repeated  failures,  thnt  he  doen  not  becomo  prominent  in 
the  betting,  and  is,  in  consequeacc,  not  fancied  by  the  public. 
Moreorer,  by  way  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  betting  men, 
the  owner  or  commissioner  of  the  stable  has  entered  three  or  four 
animals  to  contest  the  same  prize,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  nay  which  one  of  the  lot  will  prove  the  Simon  Pure  on  the 
day,  and,  eonsequeotly.  the  winner  (that  is,  the  winner  if  all  goes  woU 
with  the  selected  horse)  is  at  a  long  price  in  the  various  betting  lists, 
and  in  the  open  turf  market  as  well.  Many  devices  arc  reported  to  in 
order  to  get  tlie  money  "  on  "  quietly  ;  rumours  are  circnlat^-d  that 
the  horse  has  broken  do\vu  in  tmining,  that  there  is  a  better  animal 
in  the  stable,  tliat  he  has  not  yet  beon  tried,  that  he  ran  badly  at 
such  and  such  a  meeting,  that  he  wilt  be  scratched  before  the  day 
of  the  race,  and  many  similar  canards.    The  conscquonco  is,  that 
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the  odds  ogaiost  tbe  aaimal's  chance  of  witiouig  gradually  iiicreoKe 

till  Uiey  reacli  forty  yr  fifty  W  one,  or  perhaps  sUty-six  to  odc,  as  tlio 

VMSfO  may  be.  Through  a  coufederacy.  alt  operating  together,  the  harso 

is  quietly  backed  to  wiu  a  sum  of,  let  us  say.  fifty  thousaod  poundj^ 

which,  abould  the  hors^e  win,  tvill  be  divided  amuug  the  three  or  four 

penoDS  vrho  are  interested  iu  the  animal.     But  besuivs  the  giuns 

which  are  pocketed  tlirough    the  instruruentality  of   the  wiuniug 

hone,  a  large  sum  in  also  netted  by  means  of  commissions  which 

have  beou  issaed  to  "lay  "  the  odds  against  the  other  horseti  which 

havebecu  entered  iu  the  same  interest,  but  which  arc  not  to  U>  allowed 

to  lis  die  handicap,  although  they  have  been  carefully  p-.illed  into 

ttotia*  Lll  they  came  to  be  favourites  and  figure  at  a  very  jshurt  price. 

If  all  goeii  welt,  and  no  mistake  has  been  made  iu  e&timatii)g  the 

duDCee  of  the  horse,  he  wins   the  race  easily,  having  beeu  let  into 

t^  Landicap  at  a  ridiculously  light  weight.     But  sucli  a  grand  coup 

u  (tft«a  iru^trated  because  of  tlicre  being  another  Bichrtion<l  in  tlie 

Wl    It  not  nnfrequcntly  happens  that  there  are  two  or  three  dia- 

liiiet  parties  who  each,  fancy  they  can  win  the  Cliaring-cro«i  Cup, 

Tliii  idea  soon  get^  wind  among  the  initiated,  and  then  tlie  genii  who 

Duaag9  such  matters  go  to  work  30  as  to  plao  a  still  bigger  "  rob- 

Wi5''  tlian   is   implied   when   only  one   party  of   professionals  \& 

inwrttifid.    Only  one  horse  can  win  a  nu:e,  find  therefore  if  each  of 

tliRe diriMOus  fancy  that  they  have  a  competent  animal,  it  stands  to 

renioo  that  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives,  two  of  tlio  parties 

vis  hiTtt  to  put  lip  Mith  a  seven*  disappointment      By  a  little 

fittisiing  tliose  interrstx;*!    nre   Im>ught  together,  when,  after  com- 

piiiiig  notes,  it  is  arranged  that  they  shall  all  go  for  the  best  horse  of 

tlicLit,and  with  a  view  to  find  out  which  is  the  best  one  a  trial  takes 

pU«.    We  will  assume  that  each  of  the  interested  stables  has  four 

koises  entered  for  the  cup,  and  that  by  means  of  a  home  trial  the  best 

of  od)  four  baa  been  found  out.    That  is  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish, 

aiMchset  of  four  horses  is  miuie  to  run  a  race  carr^j-ing  the  exact 

weigirt  ftt  which  they  have  been  handicapped  in  the  cup.     The  next 

te»  ia  to  put  these  winnens  together  in  order  to  find  out  which  can 

'*Bi|iu>r  the  others.    The  railways  aifurd  plenty  of  facilities  for  such 

tniK  and,  us  privately  aa  possible,  the  hurse-s  are  Kent  tu  an  appointed 

Fhee,when  a  trial  is  cnteroil  upon  about  which  there  can  be  do  mi»- 

take.   One  of  the  three  horses  wins  "  in  a  walk  "  as  the  saying  ii^ 

uul  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  enables  the  confederacy  to  devise 

ntkaplan  of  action  as  will  ensure  them  a  vei^'  large  haul  of  cask  if 

tli«ir  hunte  wins  tlie  lace,  and  a  sum  scarcely  less  from  the  "  milking  " 

o^tit;  other  two.     The  clever  persons  who  manage  these  things  like 

to  have  more  than  one  string  to  tbcir  bow,  and  when  so  many  aro 

EOtiUed  to  share  iu  the  "good  thing,"  it  is  necessary  that  the  gro6B 
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amount  of   money  out  of  which  tho  credulous  public  arc  to  bo 
swindled  should  be  of  corresponding  magDitude. 

The  different  transiclioiia  connect«J  with  the  management  of  such 
a  couy  as  we  have  indicated  are  arranged  with  a  tact  and  ability 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  utmost  secrecy  is  observed  in  all  that 
is  done,  so  that  the  public  may  be  induced  to  back  other  horses ; 
a  countless  number  of  lies  have  to  be  disseminated  over  tho  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  a  false  idea  of  the  trial  will  be  circu- 
lated by  moans  of  unscrupulous  writers  who  cau  obtain  access  to  the 
sporting  papers.  Tho  Spider,  who  was  thoroughly  beaten  iu  the  trial, 
will  be  lauded  to  the  skie«,  and  pronounced  certain  to  be  iu  the  first 
three  at  the  finish  of  the  race.  CtittUJi^,  second  in  the  trial,  by 
means  of  machinery  well  known  to  the  initiated,  Is  installed  in 
the  betting  arena  as  5rst  favourite,  and  ultimately  very  shoii.  odds 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  laid  against  him.  The  same  turf 
writers,  who  so  assiduously  help  to  create  a  spurious  favourite,  writa 
with  a  rcmorselcsa  pen  against  the  horse  which  is  in  reality  the  best 
of  the  lot — the  one  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy  arc  indeed 
high.  The  merits  of  PorcuptTie  are  systematically  decried,  and  so 
the  ball  goes  rolling  till  the  race  is  run  And  the  money  bagged.  It 
has  more  than  once  happened,  however,  that  all  the  elaborate  and 
well-<leviaed  plans  of  the  most  astute  turf  swindlers  have  been  fnis- 
tratcd  by  the  good  nmning  of  some  horse  not  hitherto  thought 
capable  of  winning  a  big  handicap.  So  many  can  play  at  the  same 
game.  The  owner  of  the  winner  being  what,  in  turf  parlance,  is 
called  "  a  small  man,"  was  not  thought  worth  the  trouble  of 
conciliating,  and  so  ho  takc.<t  revenge  hy  winning  the  cup.  What 
is  perhaps  still  worse  for  the  swindlors,  the  trophy  may  be  carried  off 
by  some  gentleman,  who,  even  in  the  present  days  of  turf  corrup- 
tion, runs  his  horses  fair  and  square,  and  would  spurn  to  cantor 
into  betting  relations  with  the  Billy  Button  bookmakers  of  the 
period.  In  these  swindles  it  is  the  public  who  01*0  robbed,  and  as  the 
public  ivill  bet,  and  from  being  so  cleverly  hoodwinked  have  on 
unhappy  knack  of  backing  the  wrong  horse,  the  public  arc  rightly 
served  when  they  lo«e  their  money.  What  [Kx^sible  chance  can  the 
public  have  in  the  face  of  the  arrangemeat»  we  have  detailed  1  Our 
only  regret  is,  that  as  one  army  of  bockora  of  horses  retires  disgusted 
after  their  l>attlo  with  the  hookinnker,  another  hi>st  quietly  falls  into 
their  places,  and  the  bookmaker,  jocund  and  smiling,  is  as  ready  to  van- 
quish the  new  battalions  as  he  was  to  fight  those  which  preceded  them. 
Let  lose  their  money  who  may,  the  bookmakers  gain  to  a  certainty. 

The  agents  engaged  in  managing  the  kind  of  horsc-rociug  swin- 
dles we  have  endeavoured  to  depict,  consist  as  a  general  rule  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  turf.     From  traiuur  to  tout  they  are  all  in  an 
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iom]  Bwindlc.  The  man  who  so  deiUy  works  "  the  or&dc  "  is 
generally  known  as  a  commissioner,  and  thero  is  duo  of  these  gentry 
at  present  on  tbo  titrf  who  has  quite  a  ropulation  for  faringmg  off 
"  clever  things."  He  Ita^i  tbc  control  of  perliaps  half-a-dozen  stables, 
and  knows  bow  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  or  even  a  year,  wlien  it  is 
nccossai;,  in  order  to  maturo  his  plans  and  so  win  alargo  handicap 
and  a  great  sum  of  money  by  doing  so.  Tho  trainers  of  the  stalilea 
over  which  he  exercises  supreme  control  are  instructed  to  work  to 
his  orders  and  obey  him  in  all  things.     The  ownen;  of  the  hoiBeSi 

ho  may  either  be  struggUng  men  or  noblo  fipendtbrifts,  ore  very 
probably  in  his  debt,  or  owe  money  to  some  )>ookmaker  with  whom 
he  has  ^endly  relatious,  and  are  therefore  glad  enough  to  band  him 
over  the  key  of  their  Ktable. 

Jjel  *'  the  Ferret"  be  the  »iom  d«  pUtme  of  one  of  these  roiuialeTS  of 
turf  iniquity,  whose  motions  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe,  an  be  feels 
hifi  way  to  the  bringing  o&'  of  oue  of  hits  occasioual  grand  results. 

At  one  of  the  numerous  race  meet'mgs  of  the  season,  say  about 
the  end  of  October,  he  will  meet  two  or  throe  of  the  traineia  with 
whom  he^  has  establislied  confidential  rolacioue,  and  will  b«ar  from 
these  men  in  what  condition  their  horses  are,  and  will  proliably  be 
totd  that  the  Spider  and  the  Sjwmvmo  have  grown  into  fine  animals, 
and  will  be  ready  for  anything  he  likes  at  one  of  the  early  spring 

,9eling5  :  the  one  be  is  told  is  a  splendid  two  miler,  and  the  other  a 

ipper  at  six  furlongs.    The  respective  weights  with  which  they 

aid  win  will  be  discussed ;  these  the  trainers  will  be  pretty  well  able 
ty  tell  him  from  their  knowledge  of  what  the  horse*  have  formerly 
done,  and  by  the  running  of  other  horses  with  wliich  they  have  for- 
meriy  competed  it  is  known  collaterally  what  they  could  do.  After 
much  questioning  and  halaucing  of  reHults  and  various  conferences 
many  trainers,  so  ait  to  find  out  what  horses  may  be  likely  to 
for  the  spring  haudicapM,  the  Ferret  comes  to  the  concltwon 

at  he  will  be  quite  able  so  to  work  Itoth  horses  as  to  manage  to 
off  two  good  things  to  begin  tho  year  with.    His  first  step  after 
aniring  at  his  cunclusion  is  to  see  the  haudlcapper  for  a  certain 
ng  meeting.     He  is  so  friendly  with  this  gentleman  that  he  feels 
at  liberty  to  tell  him  what  weights  he  would  like  the  Spider 

d  the  Sparrow  to  carry  at  the  Chillingly  Spring  Meeting,  and  as 
the  bandicrtpper  (he  is  also  clerk  of  the  course)  always  "stands  in  *' 
in  all  the  Ferret's  good  things,  no  difficulty  is  made,  either  as  to  the 
weights  of  the  Ferret's  horses,  or,  what  is  of  a»  much  consequence,  of 
aniniaU  which  are  to  opposij  them,  and  in  case  of  accident  the 
gets  another  hotse  or  two  of  which  he  has  the  control  entered 
at  his  own  weights,  so  that  he  may  not  only  have  the  luxury  of  choice 
when  the  time  for  action  arrivoH,  but  a  ch&noe  of  some  miUc  as  woU. 
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In  duo  time  the  linndicaps  for  the  Chillingly  Meoting  are  published, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  cicverucasof  Uie  lianiiicapptT  tliat  none 
ijf  the  ferret's  horses  are  Bpotted   by  the  piiUic  as  btiiiig  well  in. 
Some  of  the   8portiii<,'  writers  praise  "  this  verj'  line  gpticimcn  of 
tlie  art  of  hauiiiwipping,  in  wliioh  the  wcighti^  liave  been  so  cloveriy 
.WjUHled  that  qo  one  aiiimal  on  public  furins  appears  to  have  obtainod 
a  poiiml  q(  ailvanU%i:."     There   are,  doubtless,   many  honest   and 
straightforward  uieu  oounectcd  with  the  sporting  press,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  ai'c  ouo  or  two  who  are  unable  to  rcsi;st  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  Ferret ;  they,  too,  share  in  the  spoil  when  the  well> 
planned  good  thing   is  un  fait  nccompli.    By  taking  the  sporting 
writer  aloug  witli  him  the  i-'crret  manages  to  get  his  horses  noticed 
or  lefl  aloue  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.     There  are  only  a  very  fevr 
good  writers  on  sportiug  matters.     Most  of  the  articles  in  the  pro- 
viocinl  press  on  horse-racing  emanate  fixim,  at  the  most,  three  whtenL 
One  man  will  perliaps  write  for  ten  different  joumalii,  and  as  on  the 
occasion  of  big  races,  he  forwards  a  different  "  tip  "  to  each  paper,  he  is 
always  right  in  one  of  his  journals.     £ut  Bometimes  curious  miithape 
befall  turf  writers.     On  a  recent  occasion,  on  wliich  ten  horses  only 
rau  for  a  oucu  popular  handicap,  a  writer  wlio  supplies  uiue  dijlerent 
juiuuals  witU  prophetic  articles  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  giving 
the  winner:   be  predicted  nine  different  auimals,  but  tho  oue  he 
did  not  predict  won  the  race  I     Some  turf  writera  are  very  obsti- 
nate  in  thcii  opinions;    oiio  of  this   kind  vowed  he  would  eat  a 
certain   horse    if  it   won   tlic   Liverpool   Grand    National    Stceple- 
Cliase.    The  horse  won  the  race  easily,  and — it  is  still  living,  and 
may  probably  win  it  again.    It  is  said  that  two  or  three  writere  on 
turf  affairs  have  variouif  interests  to  subserve,  and  are  not  free  to 
write  as  they  would  wish  to  do,  being  obliged  to  write   to  order. 
But  when  sporting  affairs  are  all  mure  or  leas  a  ground  of  deception, 
wo  caunot  expect  uportiug  journalists  to  escape  tho  general  con- 
tamination. 

The  Ferret,  of  course,  ^ves  the  "  office  "  at  an  early  dat*  to  one  or 
two  large  bookmakers  who  are  in  hia  confidence,  and  they  at  onoe 
set  the  balls  rolling  in  the  way  he  desires,  in  ordor  that  tho  gullible 
public  may  he  naulct  of  their  ca.sh — to  put  the  cast;  plainly,  in 
order  that  shop-boys  may  steal  their  mastei's'  money,  that  clerks  may 
forge  their  ma.'^rs'  names  to  spurious  cheques,  that  tradesmen  may 
nse  the  money  of  their  creditors  to  bet  willi.  and  that  reputable 
men  may  become  so  entangled  in  the  mcfihes  of  the  betting  men's 
net  OS  to  risk  tJic  ruin  of  thftir  fortunes  on  a  swindle,  which  they 
have  not  the  means  of  penetrating  or  exposing  even  if  they  bati  the 
necessary  moral  courage.  "  Milking,"  as  wo  have  already  explained, 
is  the  slang  term  which  denotes  that  money  is  being  obtninod  out  of 
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honiM  that  ftre  tcchnicaily  kaowD  as  "  dead  uns,"  "  stiiT  tins/'  kc^  kc 
Uoch  secrecy  is  olieervcd  by  the  Ferret  in  carrying  out  his  arrange- 
meuta,  as  he  dreads  the  fiading  out  by  the  public  of  the  game  he  is 
pL&yiag,  and  he  must  guard  against  the  cbaocti  of  any  rival  boolc- 
m&ker  putting   the  cross  on  him  by  placing  the  Spider  and  the 
•"'■'  in  his  list  at  such  a  price  as  would  denote  their  being 
.__L..i-jus.     In  euch  a  case  the  Ferret  may  fall  back  on  two  of  his 
resorvo  horses,  or  he  must  "  square  "  the  recalcitrant  bookmaker  by 
■'n^  him  into  the  swim  ;  but.  as  a  geueraJ  rule,  the  Ferret  tikes 
-  :.'..  people  as  po«sible  to  know  his  haud.     Que  or  two  of  the 
boobmakcns  of  the  period  are  very  clever  at  their  business,  and  arc 
ipiek  Ui  find  out  the  tactics  of  the  variouK  confederacies,  and  to  pro- 
ltd  themselves  from  being  nctimizcd— that  iii,  laying  the  intended 
luiM  when  they  aie  at  long  odds.     At  the  proper  time,  when  the 
nn4Dtended  honiC;!  have  yielded  all  the  mouey  that  can  be  got  out 
Iheta,  a  commi«siou  is  Kiniultaneouiily  *'  worked  "  all  over  the  country 
bdttlf  of  the  genuine  hordes.     This  part  of  the  work  is  accom- 
hy  meauK  of  arnuigeuiL>uts  through  coufL<durates  in  all  the  chief 
Kvery  layer  of  udds  in  idaucheiiter,  Liverpool,  Biruiiugham, 
•ctatleK>n-Tyne,  Edinbui^h,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  BrusseU, 
Puis,  as  well  as  at  the  Loudon  lists,  is  approached  at  a  given 
it,  »ay  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  horses  are  then   backed  for 
•U  iIh  mauey  that  the  different  betting  men  will  lay.    If  it  is  a  large 
liudicap,  in  which  some  twenty  horses  may  be  e:cpectcd  to  run,  a 
^^ma  fff  forty  or  fifty  thousaod  pounds  will  be  taken  up  in  this  way ; 
^Btthenme  time  the  news  will  be  telegraphtnl  over  aU  the  couotr)- 
^B«hal  tlic  whilom  favourite  has  broken  down   in  traioing  and  may 
^Fvrer  niu  agnin,  which  ol*  course  spreads  such  cooHtemalion  ainoitg 
Im  lockers  as  to  force  them  to  back  the  new  favourite  which  has 
Kne  it)  the  betting  80  as  to  save  themselve'S.     In  a  day  or  two 
il»  borse   is   "  scratched,"   or    struck    out  of   the    race,    and   the 
tbonaibls  of  pounds  that  have  been  got  out  of  him  will  in  due 
Oae  find  their   way  into   the   pockets  of  those   interested.      The 
Hertric  Ttrlcgiaph  w  now  an  important  instnimeot  in  all  matters 
OMWBcted  with  hoisc-raciDg.     By  means  of  it  infonnation  can  be 
•Mloowoers,  traiaers,  jocke3'R,  commissioneni,  and  others,  in  almost 
Miasiint  01*  time.     We  all  know  from  the  publwhod  stalemenUt  of 
Poitmnster-Oeneral  that  a  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  State 
mtatmget  appertaining  to  the  afiairs  of  the  turf,  but  wc  do  not 
hoir— indeed,  most  of  the  public  nre  ignorant  of  the  fact — that 
ttirf  gangrene  is  extending   among   the   telegraph   clerks  and 
boys;  they  obtain   information  about  horaes  by  virtue  of 
See,  and  sonic  of  them  have  no  scruples  about  nsing  it,  in  order 
Umftke  a  little  money  in  betting. 
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It  must  nut,  however,  bo  supposed  that  in  plonnitifE  and  bringiog 
off  such  a  ^isnd  ddu;;  as  )iaa  boon  indicated,  ait  is  plain  itailing. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  ofteo  a  work  of  great  ditticulty  to  acliiove  a  highly 
remoneTative  succosb.  There  is  one  clasH  of  turtitc^i  in  particular  that  it 
it  both  dangeruus  and  difficult  to  conciliate.     We  allude  to  the  arrays 
of   toiita  now   scattered  all   over   the    country   ii-accldng   what   is 
doing  m  the  training  grounds,  and  waiting  for  the  trials  of  horses 
which  always  take  place  before  great  races  arc  timed  to  come  off. 
The«e  men  are  largely  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sleeplessness,  and 
have  a  never-failing  power  of   industry.      They  arc  at  their  posts 
by  break  of  day,  and  will  hang  on  within  view  of  a  training-ground 
for  hours  to  ascertun  some  particular  fact.  They  wUI  note  the  doings 
of  the  liivoarite  for  some  parl-icular  race,  scanning  him  keenly  and 
critically ;  they  will  see  how  he  tnkes  his  pipe-opener,  or  if  he  breaks 
down,  or  if  he  tuiiis  tame,  or  is  ahsent  from  exercise.    And  such  facts 
as  thby  can  gather  are.  in  the  possession  of  their  employers  with  the 
utmost  speod, — ^wired  from  the  nearest  telegraph  stati^Hi  within  a 
minute  or  two  of  their  having  occurred.    There  is  nothing  tliat  so  welL 
denotes  the  immensity  of  turf  business,  and  the  largeneu  of  thd 
money  interests  which  ore  at  stake  as  the  keeping  up  of  this  army  of 
touts.    Every  bookmaker  hoe  his  little  hand  of  them,  one.  or  perha; 
two,  at  each  training  ground  of  importance,  who  holds  constant  coe 
municatioo  with  him,  so  that  he  speedily  knows  whatever  takes  place, 
and  M  a  rule  is  always  a  long  way  alio^l  of  the  public  in  infonnatit 
By  the  same  sort  of  machinery  be  frequently  knows  a  horse  will 
scratdted  on  a  given  day,  so  that  if  opportimity  occurs,  he  may  lay  a 
few  points  over  the  market  l)ettiiig  against  that  horse.    In  fact  betting;.^ 
as  we  shall  by-and-by  explain,  is  a  game  in  which  the  public  must 
have  always  the  worst  of  it;  as  the  provca-b  hath  it^  "the  public  always 
in  brrtiing  get  tho  hutend  of  the  poker."    Be  that  as  it  may,  trainen. 
hate  to  work  under  the  eyes  of  touts,  and  thoy  sometimes,  in  conse-^ 
qucnoe,rc8ort  (omost  ingenious  devices  to  hoodwink  and  out-mancKuvr»i| 
tiic-m.    Before  now,  a  horu;  has  been  painl/'d  so  as  to  deceive  the  tout- 
ing fraternity,  and  false  trials  are  frequently  got  up  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  men.   As  for  the  Ferret,  he  hates  touts  with  an  exceeding 
hatred,  although  be  baa  been  known  to  use  them  fur  his  own  pur- 
poses, but  he  has  oooasionaliy  taken  away  a  horse  in  the  dead  of 
night  from  one  training  ground  to  another,  so  that  he  might  deceive 
them.     Before  now  a  bond  of  touts  have  been  captured  and  kept  in 
confinement,  so  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  witoeas  an  importaui 
trial  on  the  eve  of  a  great  race  :  on  other  oocasioDs,  they  have  been 
deceived  by  tho  wrong  boTBc  being  allowed  to  win  Jn  the  trial  spin, 
and  whilut  tlie  tout£  rushed  off  to  tlie  telegraph  o£ficc  another  trial 
would  be  aixomplishcd,  which  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to  wit* 
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noB,  and  so  the  tables  would  be  tnmod  upon  them.  But  it  U  cot 
lasy  to  deceive  touts,  they  otq  so  kccti-witted  and  so  industrious 
— 'iDBiif  of  thorn  arc  also  vctv  clever,  bcin^'  exccll^mt  judges  of  horse- 
Acdi;  Mmo  of  them,  perhaps,  are  fallen  traioera  Moreover,  it  is  the 
iotiffcst  of  touts  to  obtain  the  best  information  for  their  cmployera, , 
gjimeiml  they  are  remarkably  well  paid,  receiving  many  a  ten 
note  as  the  reward  of  their  shrcwdnesK  and  industry.  A  book- 
inftk«[  we  have  heanl  of  pays  a  Now  market  tout  at  ibo  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  tbo  infonnation  sent  from  day  to  day  is 
wtti  it.  Tbe  same  pcreon  will  al.^  retail  his  infomiatiou  to  aome 
HiuT  boc^makor  in  another  town. 

Tim  Ferret's  trainer  has  no  voice  in  the  handicap  arrangements  we 
lian  dcacribcd  ;  his  duty  u  ended  when  he  brings  his  horses  fit  and 
vtll  to  the  starting-post.  His  busincsB  is  simply  to  train  the  animals 
eolnuled  to  him,  and,  as  might  be  exjiected,  different  men  arc  adepts 
u  diffareDt  kinds  of  training,  and  some  at  all  kinds.  One  man  ia 
ahfciited  Ua  training  horses  for  short  distance  races,  wliiist  another 
it  goal  at  getting  ooimaU  into  condition  for  a  two-mile  spin. 
One  toincr  will  devote  his  energies  to  steeplu-obasing,  another 
Kill  iuk«  handicaps  his  principal  litudy.  Among  the  trainers  are 
hub;  £M>U  and  true  men,  who  scorn  to  b«  mixed  up  in  tlie  chi- 
cmeij  of  the  tiui.  Tburc  are  others,  ogaiu,  who  delight  in 
siicmin^  and  who  are  eternally  ploltiug  with  all  their  might 
t4  iQMO|]U8h  every  now  and  then  a  big  robbery.  tSuch  a  trainer 
bu  Mbra  now  spiiiled  many  a  good  thing  when  he  has  not  been 
Ukeu  into  Uic  confidence  of  his  owner.  Many  examples  of  croes- 
jniiiwl  actions  on  the  part  of  trainers  might  be  given  here  had 
*»  iptoc  in  which  to  dctaU  them.  If  a  trainer  bos  got  a  good 
hdtn  iu  band,  leniently  weighted  in  some  particular  race,  be  may 
sire  ill  Ids  friends  the  "  tip,"  so  that  they  back  it  as  he  himself 
A*s,iad  then  he  may  find  that  from  sMne  cause  or  uther  the  owner 
vill  not  mn  the  horse,  so  that  at  the  last  moment  he  and  his  friends 
L^  left  iu  the  lurch.  Kext  time,  bowet'er,  be  is  upsides  with  his 
^0ifli>)rer,  who  has,  perhaps,  set  his  heart  on  winning  a  particular 
nee  nth  some  Itor&e  which  bo  considers  well  able  to  do  so,  but  which 
uiAcnuatably  is  about  last  in  the  struggle  instead  of  &i'«t,  as  he  had 
^Jf  hoped.  This  time  ibc  trainer  does  not  lo^ie  a  aiuglc  jtUpeuce, 
Dot  Uve  any  of  his  friends  backed  the  horse.  It  is  even  whispered 
ttuft  Dick  Wisp,  the  trainer  in  question,  received  the  present  of 
s  ttiip}ti  of  "ponies"  (£50)  from  a  well-known  bookmaker,  who 
never  ceaHtid  laying  the  odds  against  the  horse.     But  that  may  be  a 

Uck  Wisp,  having  brought  the  Spider  and  the  •S^^anvw  to  the 
counti  iu  splendid  couditiim,  is  congratulated  by  the  Ferret  on  bis 
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tsucoeas,  aad  all  aro  hopeful  that  the  grand  couj>  will  be  brought  oC 
An  honest  jockey,  who  is  also  a  clever  one,  has  been  retained  to  ride 
the  horse,  ami,  if  he  is  successful  in  being  firat  pant  the  post,  he  will 
be  paid  £500  for  each  mount  The  lad  haa  been  put  "  on  "  that  sura 
to  nothing.  In  ordinary  cases  a  jockey  only  receives  £.")  for  a  win- 
ning mount,  and  two  pounds  lew  for  a  losing  one,  but,  in  these  dayt 
of  hot  competition  and  turf  money-making,  a  commissioner  will 
think  nothing  of  giving  a  boy  a  cheque  for  £500  if  be  wins  an  im- 
portant handicap.  "  It  is  well,"  some  readers  will  say,  "  to  be  a 
clever  jockey.  Where  is  the  professor  in  any  of  our  universities  tliat 
will  receive  such  a  sum  for  even  a  whole  course  of  his  best  lectures  I 
What  minister  that  ever  mounted  a  pulpit  will  be  paid  £500  for  the 
best  nemion  he  ever  preached !  "  Of  course,  it  is  the  boy's  honesty 
that  is  bought,  not  his  skill ;  a  bookmaker  could  square  a  bad  boy 
by  giving  him  double  the  sum.  One  or  two  jockeys  earn  as  much 
as  £5,000  in  the  season.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  of  them  hold 
retainers  from  crack  sportsmen  entitling  them  to  so  many  hundreds 
a  year,  and  earn  besides  laige  allowances  for  their  winning  mounts. 
A  popular  jockey  is  sometimes  "  retaiticd  "  by  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  one  having  the  first  call  on  his  services,  another  the 
second,  and  so  on  in  rotation.  He  is,  of  course,  paid  by  them  all,  and 
has  thus  the  chance  of  riding  all  the  best  horses  of  the  period.  A 
jockey  too  gets  more  presents,  and  those  of  far  more  value,  than  a 
popular  clei^ryman.  We  have  heard  of  the  latter  getting  on  occa- 
sional pipe  of  port  wine,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  jockey  to  get  ten  or  twelve  cheques,  each  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  from  men  who  follow  liLs  mouut&  At  one 
period  jockeys  were  sadly  spoiled.  Some  ten  years  ngu,  whcu  a  few 
men  went  crazed  about  racing  matters,  and  lost  tbeir  patrimony  on  ' 
the  tuif,  thereby  beggaring  tlieir  families,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pet 
the  jiH'key  lads  of  the  day  ;  they  were  made  mucli  of,  and  were  often 
seen  in  tiie  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  of  their  patrons,  and 
wore  ()cca«ional]j^<aken  to  the  opera  by  duchesses !  No  wonder, 
then,  that  some  of  lliem  lost  their  lioaiis,  and,  to  use  an  fxprcssive 
pliraae.  "went  to  the  bad."  But  there  are  jockeys  aixd  jockeys. 
There  are  riders  who  would  not  *'  jniH"  a  burse  for  any  sura  of  money 
that  miglit  be  offcrcii  to  them,  whil«t  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
do  any  piece  of  dirty  work  for  a  sovereign.  Some  trainers  who 
work  the  oracle  either  for  thomfii^lvcs  or  their  patrons  would  not 
directly  corrupt  their  boys  by  giving  thcni  ordcra  to  pull  a  horso ; 
they  take  other  means  to  ensure  their  ends  being  arrived  at  j  but  it 
is  known  that  an  unscrupulous  bookmaker  has  bribed  a  jockey  before 
now.  All  jockeys  are  bound  to  ride  to  order  ;  they  are  very  seldom 
invested  with  any  discretionary  power.     A  trainer  or  employer  will 
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y  to  them  as  they  are  about  to  start : — "  Well,  Georgt?.  I  think  you 
win  this  race  if  you  wait  on  your  liorse  till  you  corny  to  tho 
Rtraight  nin  home ;  but  don't  boUier  him,  only  kL*o|}  well  up  with 
the  riicli,  anri  when  you  come  to  tlio  turn  Il'I  litni  1iavi>  lii>i  ht^ad,  ooJ 
iheo,  aH^r  you  have  tried  and  HnU  you  arc  nut  in  tliu  hunt,  oafie 
Um,  because  I  can  try  for  something  else ;  and  if  you  can't  wis 
rigiit  out,  my  lad.  I  wonM  rathfir  not  see  the  liorsc  placed."  In  other 
woids  the  trainer  does  not  want  the  horse  to  be  in  the  first  throe  at 
dw  finisb,  whirh  means,  that  ho  caa  got  the  animal  lot  into  aomo 
otlier  mcQ  nt  a  lis'**-  weight  upon  stimc  other  opportuniry.  Hopu  of 
faturu  success^  "  l>ottcr  luck  next  timo,"  is  one  of  tlio  grand  sustaiu- 
ing  powers  of  the  sporting  man.  The  Ferret  is  an  adept  at  kuowing 
tbv  right  tool.';  for  hift  work  ;  he  knowu  whidi  jockeys  to  engage  luid 
which  of  them  to  avoid.  He  knows  full  well  that  when  a  {mrticular 
tad  is  seen  on  a  certain  horse,  tlmt  particuhir  animal  is  not  ixjuaul  to 
the  ]-nce  which  1ip  is  ninuin^  for,  for  on  that  oeeasiun  the  lud  has 
mount  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  bookmaker.  Miiuy  a  good 
/ider  owes  his  downfall  to  being  bnhed  by  a  bookmaker  to  "  pull" 
«  htHse.  On«  of  the  crack  horsemen  of  ihe  day,  a  man  with  fino 
hftads  and  an  excellent  jndge  of  pace,  well  aide  to  make  a  brilUauL 
finith,  crea  in  a  Derby,  moiutiuns  at  present  a  very  vt|uivucal  poeitiou, 
it  ^  -iirmiRod  that  he-  ih  more  intei*ested  in  the  »iiooess  of  a  lead- 

IL  i.,.*ker  than  in  that  of  those  who  employ  him. 

The  Ferret  having  lieeu  foriouate  in  obtaining  agood  jockey.tlie  first 
noe  is  ■won  in  "  the  commonest  of  canters,"  as  the  "  Sporting  Oracle" 
deacribee,  and  another  tribute  is  paid  tu  tho  ^euiiiti  of  the  h&ndi- 
cappcr,  the  light- weigh  ted  favourites  so  strongly  fancied  by  Uio  pablio 
being  UCci-sUy  nowhere,  the  fii-st  three  being  aU  of  them  well-weighic^i 
bonet  \  The  division  uf  the  spoil  comes  next :  a  sum  uf  sixty  thousand 
pomuU  will  perlinpa  Ito  netted  over  the  two  haiulica|H  gained  by 
tl  '  '  ,■  and  the  Sparrow,  all  through  tbe  astute  uiaiiageiuifnt  o4' 

a.  The  bookmakers,  who  bad  tho  working  of  the  curnmig- 

aOD,  doty  hand  over  tho  cash,  which  is  promptly  divided  among  all 
who  are  privil^ed  to  "  stand  in  " — that  i»,  to  share  it  The  trainer 
gels  his  "century"  (£100),  the  head  lad  uf  tho  sUble  get^  his 
"toDoer"  the  jockey  getn  bis  ''monkey"  (£oOO),  and  duly  gives 
&t  a  "  fiver  '*  out  of  the  snnL  All  popidor  jockey .s  now-a- 
[oep  a  valet !  The  sporiing  writer,  who  has  done  tlie  Ferret 
good  aenrico,  is  duly  romembcred.  The  handlcspper  anil  clerk 
of  tlie  ooarse  is  above  being  bribed,  but  by  kouic  oversigltt  tba 
itefcea  woD  oo  cbo  twii  races — and  they  must  amount  to  a  cooaider' 
able  nnn— «re  never  even  asked  for.  How  strange  that  so  'cute  a 
bostaea  ram  as  the  Ferrt-t  should  neglect  tu  take  up  tbe  stakes  t 
ind  boTpusii^ strange  that  so  strict  a  man  as  Mr.  Weiglitem  sboahl 

roz.  xxn.  o 
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Ttevor  romiDil  the  FciTct  of  his  forgctfulncss  ?  After  all,  luwdicappers 
are  l>ut  liumaii. 

Tlie  bookmakers  mtnisted  with  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  Ferret's 
plans  will  have  taken  care  of  thomsvlveti ;  they  will  have  "  Htooil  tii " 
to  win  n  thuusaml  or  two  at  the  average  ihIJs  obtained  fur  the  com- 
inissioii.     Tim  li<>okiiiak(>n<  of  to-tlay,  as  a  rule,  make  hirgo  Humw  of 
money  tbrongh   the  gullibility  of  the  public,  who  baek   no  end  of 
hoi'ses  to  win  large  Runiti.     AU  the  chances  of  the  unholy  war  of 
betting  arc  in  favour  of  th<«  bookmaker ;  ho  in  well  posted  up  by  liis 
touts  a*)  to  what  in  occurring  on  the  training-ground  ;  the  money  sent 
to  him  to  back  different  boisoit  affords  him  a  constjuit  clue  to  what  is 
going  fitnvard.     He  gets  to  know  where  it  comes  from,  who  sends  it, 
and  their  position  a»  to  knowing  which  horses  arc  meant  for  »  par- 
ticular race ;  and  so  be  is  able  t»>  judge,  if  he  is  not  in  "  the  know," 
wliicli  horses  arc  stiff  ones,  and  whicU  are  likely  to  competa     In 
fact,  all  the  fools  who  throw  away  money  in  backing  horses  play  into 
his  hiuiils ;  he  Mt't?  tlie  infonnatiuu  they  give  him,  and  has  their  caslt 
iu(9  the  l^rgain.     Some  Iniokmaken)  have  been  l^tigmati!>ed  by  Dr. 
Shorthoubo  as  being  "swine.''     A»  a  genui-aj  xwXv,  the  men  attending 
a  mce-courNc  in  the  betting  line  niu  very  cuareo  iu  their  language 
and  iltitecate  to  a  degree,  luauy  of  them  being  Kcarcely  able  to  pru< 
nounce  the  name^  of  the  horses  they  Uy  the  odds  agaiutst,  and  nearly 
all  of  tltorn  gamtHh  their  convei'Katiou  with  oaths.     A  large  number  of 
the  bookmakers  who  attend  a  race-meeting  arc  thorough  swindlcn, 
the  typical  name  for  them  being  "  welchers  ;"  they  are  men,  many  of 
them,  who  would  rob  their  mother  if  sho  came  and  made  a  bet  with 
them.     A  number  of  the  men  who  are  daily  seen  iu  the  ring  have 
"convict"  legibly  stain|x;d  on  tlicir  foivhcads,  and  we  once  heard  a 
gentleman  nay  of  a  well-known  bookmidtcr  tliat  if  he  were  to  apiwar 
for  trial  in  a  criminal  court,  tlic  jury  would  not  ask  for  any  evidence 
of  his  crime  to  bo  produced,   but   would  say  '■CJnilty,*'  whenever 
they  looke<l  upon  the  man.     It  is  pitiful  to  think  tJiat  by  the  gulli- 
bility uf  the  public  u    lot  of  these  ignorant  toughs  should  moke 
fortunes,  bo  able  to  keep  carriages,  and  live  iu  elegant  mansions. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  lias  hcen  ruined,  aud  his  family  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, by  the  machinations  of  these  men  aud  their  congeners  whom  we 
have  described.    They  "  lay  "  ugatiist  a  xU^  hor^e  with  great  avidity. 
With  the  utmost  gloe,  they  will  laugh  owr  their  tents  of  this  kind,  and 
speak  with  sod  contempt  of  thu  mcu  ihai  bting  the  grist  to  their  milh 
K  )f  oonnic  there  are  good  men  eveu  ainung  bookmakotii — men  of  tastu 
and  cidtivation — jewehs  in  a  pig's  suuut,  so  to  speak — mun  who  can 
not  only  read,  but  mcu  who  can  writo  as  well — ay,  and  write  ele- 
gantly, totv    Aud  the  geiitlcmnu  bookmaker,  whu  receives  Lis  visitor 
iwlittily,  aud  does  not  garnish  bis  uouversatiuu  with  a  volley  of 
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strftDgo  natha,  is  just  as  acute  at  Ins  trade  as  tlio  oEhors ;  be  can 
figdt  a  rogue  witli  a  vogue's  weapons,  but  would  not  od  any  account 
become  nn  accomplice  of  mvxc  svrimllcn.  Hu  makes  a  legitimate 
book,  and  )mU(U  bis  ovni  in  tho  race  for  wealth,  and  \s  not  averse  to 
tell  n  friend  about  n  real  gooil  tbiug  irhen  be  kaowa  it. 

Bcfure  tbcse  remarks  are  pubUslit*d,  the  Derby  of  1873  will  have 
been  losi  and  wun,  the  annual  miicide  uver  tliat  race  will  have 
boon  recorded,  and  the  vrbole  puc:k  of  layerK  and  takers  uf  .the  odds 
.will  tbt^n  ha  iiii]»tii:nt  for  the  solvent  of  "Ro^-al  ^VRCUt"  and  "Glorious 
Goodwood."  It  would  seem  us  if  fools  never  tired  of  their  folly.  A 
tnau  is  no  sooiiui*  caseil  of  his  money  at  one  race  moeiing,  than  be 
bnrries  ofT  t'>  tuinLher  in  search  of  better  luck,  bat  "  bettor  luck  "  is 
tiiniply  an  vju'tx  J'atiuua,  vrbich  leads  him  further  into  debt  and  dia- 
gtKu.  No  man  can  make  money  by  "booking''  horses,  bccauiid,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  reason,  tlie  kind  ofpiotuug  we  have 
endeavoured  to  dcsciibe  xa  ever  going  forward,  bo  that  those  behind 
tbe  sccuos  must  in  the  lung  nin  be  liie  gainers.  Furtuues  Imve  been 
and  are  still  made  by  laying  the  odds  against  horses,  which  ought  to 
be  tbe  t)est  argument  tlial  could  possibly  be  used  to  cunvinco  the 
backer  of  his  folly.  Only  one  argument,  however,  is  understood  by  a 
Irtrker  of  bunjes, — it  is  embraced  in  one  word,  and  that  word  is  rtthi. 
TW  lurf  has  ruined,  and  is  still  i-uiuing,  d»y  by  day,  its  tbousaads. 
Betting  \\a»  liecome  a  cbimant  nuisance,  that  muHl  be  put  down  wJtb 
a  high  lumd,  or  be  rvgulated  with  a  hand  sUll  higher  and  heavier. 
\Vt>  have  a  dreiul  thitt  it  wUl  be  found  imimt^iblc  altogether  to 
stamp  out  betting  ;  men,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  wi^^  bet — no 
iiintter  what  the  instrument  of  gambling  may  be ;  a  horao,  a  boot,  or 
a  Bftck  of  hops  will  answer  equally  well.  There  \s  scarcely  a  ware- 
house or  shop  in  London  and  other  great  cities  in  which  tbe 
aiustants  and  other  seiTants  will  not  put  their  sliilliog  or  their 
crown  into  a  Derby  sweepstakes :  even  the  uppiuutices  of  Lundun 
and  country  workshops  have  tJieir  Derby  sweep,  and  so  the  young 
idcn  is  t&ught  to  gamble.  In  India.  Auatraha,  aud  America,  immense 
amis  of  money  also  change  hand-*  by  meaun  of  sweepstakes  on  tlio 
race  for  tbe  I)erby.  "  Tlie  race-hotse  is  now  more  an  instrument 
ef  gnmbbng  thau  of  sport,"  and  when  our  renders  consider  the 
kind  uf  genii  by  wbora  the  animal  is  tjurrgunded,  aud  what  they  du 
with  it,  they  will  at  once  see  the  sterhng  truth  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  in  vain  that  owners  of  rsce-borses  say,  "We  don't  want  any 
gantbling,  we  don't  encourage  it;  but  our  hontes  ate  our  own,  ami 
surely  wo  may  do  what  we  please  with  our  own — may  we  not  nm 
or  scratch  tliem  jtntt  as  wc  please  ?"  We  say  No,  most  emphaticaUy, 
liccsa»i%  except  in  rare  instances,  no  owner  of  horses  is  able  to 
piy  fur  their  keep  by  means  of  the  few  stakeii  which  be  may  ^in 
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in  the  course  nf  a  year.  Tlio  keeping  of  a  riwing-stud  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  amiisf^inontfl  that  a  gontlcman  con  pc^siblj 
inilitlgp  in.  nnH  the  money  to  pny  for  sueit  n  hixury  must  ultimately 
be  snppIirH  hy  the  public.  A  racc-luirs**  will  not  cost  less  iu  tratn- 
mg  expenses,  travelling  expenses,  nnd  fees  for  entries  in  races,  than 
£1  per  day,  or  at  lna?t  XSOO  pnr  year:  a  stud  of  twenty  horses  would, 
therefore,  cos-t  X6<)ftO  a  year,  and  nnlL-ss  the  owuer  cuuld  make  sure 
of  winning  the  Derby,  or  one  or  two  irapoi-tant  handiaips  erery 
lieason,  lie  must  recoup  a  portion  of  his  expenses  by  backing  his 
horses,  or  by  general  betting,  eonsequpntly,  the  publie,  in  turf 
parlance,  most  ultimately  "  stand  in  "  along  with  him.  No  man, 
therefore,  hns  a  r\^\.  to  do  what  be  likes  with  his  own  horses  when 
he  go<?8  into  the  public  bet  ting-market  in  order  to  find  a  share  of  the 
money  with  whieh  to  pay  his  trainer's  bilk  If  the  public  are  naked 
to  help  him  to  pay  the  piper,  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  calling 
the  tnia\  But  no  argument  is  necewsary  td  ciMivincc  thinking  men 
of  the  immorality  of  the  tuif :  it  hns  told,  and  ia  daily  telling,  its 
own  tale  in  the  police  courts  and  in  nur  courts  of  justice,  as  also 
in  the  by-lnnes  of  nur  great  cities,  in  the  hotels  and  public  bouses; 
at  Tattemairrt,  and  in  tlie  smoking  nxiins  of  the  groat  clubs.  None 
can  tell  all  the  misery  which  the  Turf  has  inflicted,  because  much  of 
it  has  been  borne  in  sad  silence.  Many  a  sudden  death  might,  if  all 
were  known,  be  attributed  to  losses  on  the  Cesarewitch  or  some  other 
great  race — indeed  the  history  of  the  turf  is  daily  being  written  in 
letters  of  blood  in  the  niinals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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lAR  DAVID  STRAl'SS'S  iiew  work  ban  attancteii  givat  at-teiUion, 
■^  It  is  a  rej>etitiuaiD  lits  old  ageof  tlte  Biiccess  of  hU  youtb.wheii, 
f forty  ycjira  ajfo,  his  "  Life  ol"  Jesus'*  caused  so  much  excite- 
tn  the  thuoh>j|;icul  wortJ,  iiml  gavu  rise  to  a  ladling  critical 
aniTity.  But  this  time  it  is  Dot  the  Kupematural  birth  and  divmity 
^^Oirin  that  hu  dispute's.  lie  Fojocts  biiliof  ia  a  personal  God,  and 
>}ie  10  ddcud  absolute  ninterialiEtn. 

IV  nndu  of  treating  the  subject  19  also  very  different  from  that 
flf  llw  "  Lite  of  Jw.iis."  In  his  early  work  there  is  minute  critical 
Rswcij,  aud  s<j  detailed  a  discussion  of  every  point  that  the  reader's 
pKieQc*  ia  often  tried.  The  new  work,  on  the  contrary,  ia  «Titten  in 
lf»  Uttactive  Htyie,  and  is  easily  uuder.stooil  It  trips  along,  as  be 
looEely  girded,  and  makes  no  great  dcniands  on  the  reader  as 
ihc  Diure  dittictilt  problems  are  passed  over  lightly.  A  spice  of  fri- 
iiJitjr  (yo,  of  wliich  thijre  is  no  trace  in  his  earlier  works,  renders  it 
■Itnctive  to  sujiertictal  renderti.  In  Strausi^'s  previous  writings,  though 
iWd  UK  frequent  rebeuient  attacks  on  his  theological  opponeatii,  yet 
t-lrirt  uid  bis  work  aro  treatet!  witli  respect.  The  character  of  the 
pfftai  treatise  is  entirely  different'.  Long  occui>atiou  with  frivolous 
h  writ«rs,  particulai'ly  Vultuive,  has  not  been  without  its  efiect, 
'  li.'i'i  turaG<l  this  to  account  in  attracting  the  public  who  wera 
i--.!.:.i..  .    by  the  seriousness  and   IcarDiuu  of   his  earlier   work:<. 
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Besides,  tliis  new  book  is  expressly  called  a  "  Confe^sioo,"  and  there- 
fore learned  research  is  not  its  spreial  object.,  whicli  is  Bimply  to  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  present  opinions.  It  is  intf-nded 
chiefly  for  thfi  _?uidanco  of  those  who  ap-ce  with  him.  It  may  be 
regaixiwl  as  a  sort  of  poatoral,  tuldresaed  to  liis  disciples.  And  in 
truth  Strauss  hus  shown  that  hounderstjinds  these  pastoral  labours  in 
favour  of  a  new  faith  better  than  the  dignitaries  of  Churcli  uuder- 
stand  theirs  on  behalf  uf  the  old.  They  would  make  a  8:id  figure  if, 
under  fsimilar  circumstances,  they  had  to  set  forth  a  confession  of  the 
same  kind. 

After  being-  long  employed  in  critioftl  and  negative  labours,  Strausa 
feels  iin]H!lIed  to  produce  something  positive.  He  presents  in  a  cod- 
nccted  fi>nri  the  conception  of  tlie  TTniverse,  which  he  wishes  to  sub- 
stitute for  Cliristianity  and  religion  it-splf.  Tliifl  conception  he  calls 
"the  lalwriously  attainwl  resultu  of  continued  research  into  nature 
and  biMory,  aa  opposed  to  Cliristian  and  ecclesiastical  opinion.s."  "I 
shall  have,"  ho  says,  "to  show  two  things:  first,  uni-  relations  with  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church,  and  secondly,  tlie  main  featuies  of  the 
modern  crpni:oplion  of  the  world,  which  ue,  (hut  is,  I  and  those  who 
think  with  nio,  profess.  The  faith  of  tlic  rbnrch  is  CUristianity. 
The  question  therefore  is:  Whether,  and  to  what  eitctit.  we  are 
still  Christians.  Christinnity  i^  one  definite  ff>rm  of  religion,  the 
essence  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  form.  A  man  may  renounce 
Christianity  and  still  be  religious.  Anotbfr  question  then  arises  OMt 
of  the  first,  namely.  Have  we  still  any  religion  ?  Our  .second 
question  about  the  modern  conception  of  tliew(»rld  also  resolves  itself 
into  two.  KirHt,  wc  desire  to  know  in  what  this  conception  consists, 
on  what  foundation  it  rests,  and  what  nr<-  its  distingui-shing  charac- 
teristics, especially  with  reference  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
In  the  second  place  we  ask,  Uoes  the  modern  conception  of  the 
IJniveree  render  the  same  services  to  us  as  the  Christian  faith  tloes  to 
orthodox  believers  ;  is  it  better  or  worse  adapted  for  the  foundation 
of  a  really  moral  and  thurefure  blessed  life  t"  lu  accordanco  witli 
the  problem  thus  stated,  the  following  are  the  four  quostious  which 
Stiuuss  answers  for  liimself  and  hit;  followers:  "Are  wc  still 
Chiistiana  ?  Have  we  still  any  religion  \  What  is  our  conception  of 
the  world  ?  How  do  we  unlor  our  lives  ?'*  To  these  four  sections 
two  others  are  ndded  ;  one  "On  our  great  poetn,"  the  Dther  "On 
our  great  musicians." 

Strauss  answers  the  question,  "Are  we  still  Clirialians  ?"  with  a 
decided  negative.  He  rejects  tho  entire  eccle&iaatical  syiitcm,  with 
its  dogmas,  principles,  and  modef<  of  worship,  as  untenable  in  the 
faco  of  motlem  science.  In  this  {xirt  he  is  in  his  native  clement 
To  the  iuvestigutiou  of  this  subject  ht!  has  devoted  the  gi'catcr  pw-t 
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ifUfilife.  After  his  "Life of  Jesus"  wo  ha«]  Ins  "Christian  Dog- 
"  in  which  the  same  critical  re*iearch  wM  ap^ilied  to  particular 
The  oouient.5  of  thej*e  two  works  :»re  freely  reproduced  in 
tlcfirat  part  of  the  present  work.  And  we  do  not  he(>it;ttu  to  pro- 
rjoimce  the  fii-st  part  the  hest 

We  Dhserve,  however,  Mnie  peculiar  tactics,  which  are  stUl  more 
ccmipioioiis  in  the  second  part.  He  persists  in  representing  as  the 
ftwaoe  of  Christiftiiity  very  gross  mi.arepresent.lti<>n8  of  Chri-*tiaa 
(lixtrmes.  He  goes  tieyond  the  nan'owest  orthodoxy  in  obstinate 
■dLercncc  to  the  crudcjib  form$  of  Clmsttait  faith.  Thin  greatly 
Jigbtcns  hia  critical  labours  hut  rciulers  them  to  a  great  extent  illuHory, 
DnDUgh  hia  destructive  criticiiiiii  he  has  reiiched  a  ui^gative  urtliodoxy, 
vliid)  is  related  to  the  old  orthodoxy  as  the  negative  to  the  positive 
pole.  He  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  object  of  hi?i  jissault,  uor  have 
its  importance  lessened,  by  admitting  that  the  ohl  iheologj'  was  not 
geouino  CliriHtionity.  He  has  often  expressed  himself  with  hittcr- 
■OB  tgningt  the  liberal  tlieolcigians.  Uctigstenberg's  old  Lutliurni> 
ition  of  Christianity,  for  example,  lie  has  defended  rather  than 
more  liberal  tendencies  of  Dr.  Schenkel,  which  rest  upon  the 
itntant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.,  while  Hcng- 
iUrfietg  is  the  advocate  of  tlie  nieit;  U'tlcv  of  the  Reformation,  with 
iutii^i]  formidas. 

Him  indicates  a  peculiar  narrownc-ss  in  Straiws's  mind.  He  \s, 
fidiijHi^  afraid  that  the  importance  of  his  critical  exploit  would  be 
dimiokfaed,  if  a  less  literal  conception  of  Christianity  were  generally 
mind.  He  wantj>  to  make  his  opponent  appear  .is  importAnt  aa 
ible;  bot  in  tr^'ing  to  do  tiiis  he  ignore.^  the  laws  of  nature  and 
,  OS  much  as  the  old  orthodox  Cbristiaas  did,  whose  theology 
refutes.  It  IB  not  necei^sary  that  evervtiiing  which  enters  this 
■Id  u  a  power  or  a  principle  mu.st  either  work  continually  in  the 
MOW  fona,  or  be  de.stroyed,  it  may  assume  new  fornUj  an  circum- 
tfuwes  change  and  occasion  re^iuires.  If  for  exatiiplo,  in  the  early 
of  the  Cliurcli,  the  person  of  Jesus  could  only  Ix-  npprehenili;ii 
tbu  multitude  n»  the  great  phenonieuun  that  it  rvally  wau,  in  the 
uf  apotheusifi,  tills  does  nut  exclude  a  difllTunt  conception  in 
timoH  and  under  other  circuniiilanceH.  Tbe  conceptions  of  our 
<^e  ore  Mipplanted  by  thutte  of  anotiicr,  wliile  the  truth  concerned 
muuQs  the  fsaitw.  'V\w  ubHolnte  alternative  about  the  person  of 
Outri — eitlicr  Ciod.  or  an  imiiostor — with  wliich  the  defenders  of 
uwient  orthodoxy  hold  a  pistol  to  our  heads,  la  no  longer  to  be  ail- 
•iiitkd.  The  (subject  mnat  be  left  open  to  invcHtigation,  for  in  recent 
tinm  the  means  for  it  hfkve  been  greatly  increased.  Should  the 
itional  idea  uf  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  ChristianLty  appear 
ileoahle  iu  the  light  of  modern  and  scientiftc  research,  this  would 
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not  aboli&h  Christ  and  his  work,  as  Straaefi  imoginOB.  It  se^ua 
mtlicr  tn  enable  us  inuru  fully  to  f!nni|>reKt>nd  liis  actual  and  ideal 
nature,  and  to  recoguistj  tlie  tnn!  viiliio  ul'  his  lii'e  aiitl  lessons.  It  is 
far  more  Hkt?Iy  that  thci*e  fibonld  havo  been  error  than  that  the  vbolo 
truth  (should  have  been  rocogniscd  at  once. 

Straua-i  himself,  as  well  a-s  many  eminent  theologians,  deny  that 
the  di^nnity  of  Jcsiis  Christ,  us  popularly  undei'atood,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  one  passage  clearly 
for  it  even  in  the  Uospel  of  St  John,  unless  it  bo  in  the  sense  of 
the  et-ernnl  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  dwelling  in  the  man  Jesus. 
The  whole  doclrino  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Tritiity  requires  revision. 
There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  directly  contradict 
the  opinion  thai  JestiH  himself  proclaimed  his  divinity  and  demanded 
belief  in  it.  Ho  declines  the  pitdicaty  "|;uod"  with  the  i^emark, 
•■  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  On  the  Mount  of  OlJveg 
he  accept*  the  will  of  hia  Father  as  opposed  to  liis  own.  He  com- 
plains on  the  cross  tliat  Ood  has  forsaken  hiin.  No  one  would  thus 
express  liimself  who  wa<*  really  Ood  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  i« 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  God. 

Again,  supposing  Strauss's  critieisins  to  be  established,  wccanaot 
take  the  orthodox  conception  of  Cliristiantty  which  he  identifies  with 
Cliristianity,  and  against  which  alone  his  present  arguments  have  any 
force.  If  the  accounts  of  the  birth,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jeiius  Christ  arc  mere  legends,  the  dogmas  fouutlcU  on  them  cannot 
be  Cliristian  dogmas.  They  may  be  forms  of  belief  natural  to  that 
ago  of  the  world,  but  the  esaence  uf  Christianity  must  be  something 
altogether  independent  of  tlieoi.  The  biblical  passages  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  fmindcd.  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  when  it  was  proclaimed,  abundantly  justify  a  fresh  in- 
quiiy  into  the  subject.  And  if  earnest  and  conscientious  men  are  led 
to  a  difterent  conclusion  from  that  reached  by  the  bishops  of  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries^  Strauss  and  the  orthodox  miist  not  call 
theuL  unbelievers,  nor  deny  them  the  name  of  Christians.  He  must 
be  above  all  others  a  Chri.ftian,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  takes  him  to 
bo  what  he  himself  professed  to  be,  not  what  bJjdiyps  afterward*  made 
htm.  Christ's  tn:e  disciples  are  thow  who  accept  the  tiuth  which 
ho  taught,  live  and  act  iu  Iiis  spirit,  and  not  those  who  seek  to  gain 
his  favour  by  making  him  something  different  from  what  bo  professed 
to  be.  It  is  easier  lo  exclaim  Lord,  Lord,  than  to  realise  the  truth  and 
will  of  God.  It  is  sometimes  no  great  honour  Lo  be  called  Ood  by 
men,  since  the  idea  of  Ood  is  often  so  imperfect.  What  sort  of  Ood 
did  the  Romish  Church  iu  the  Middle  Ages  make  of  Christ  ?  A  Ood 
the  very  opposite  of  Him  whom  Jesus  declared  lo  be  "our  Father  in 
heaven,"  who  loves  all  men  as  his  children,  and  who  makes  bis  sua  to 
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ikine  ou  tlie  evil  nud  tlie  good.  Instead  of  this,  tlie  Jetnis  proclaimed 
ItbeGod  is  sut  Ibrtii  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  tliiists  for  the  blood  of 
tlickcrvtic,  who  agaiu  gav«  over  to  the  devil  Uk-  world  he  is  said  to 
bflvemleemcd  by  ids  dealh,  nod  whose  dominiou  wns  to  lie  secm-eii 
lijSreuiid  swonL  What  a  spectacle  coutruited  with  the  lifu  of 
J<vas!  Will  Strauss  call  this  Christianity^  and  because  we  hnvo 
diftwut  views  will  bo  deny  that  wc  arc  any  longiir  Christians  ?  How 
nradi  l>ett«r  would  it  have  been  with  tlie  uatioua,  if  they  hod  been 
fe(lt«UCCpt  the  life  of  Je^us,  to  adopt  his  views,  and  to  imitate  his 
lift,  inatead  of  making  hiin  on  Old  Testament  God,  whose  acts,  accord- 
ing to  his  papnl  reprc^ntatires,  are  in  manifest  contradiction  to  his 
dpotrioes  of  love  and  forgironcss.  the  easy  yoke  which  Ue  proniised 
IdtJiadplesL 

The  easeooe  of  Christianity  is  not  destroyed  by  critical  inquiricH, 
Bar  is  Christ  degraded.  On  the  contrary,  Clirist  is  not  duly  honoured 
nstil  thuBc  views  of  hiiu  are  nupi^nu^diH)  which  arv>se  nut  of  ilic  cir- 
cunuiiinces  of  the  tiiuei^  which  bear  the  stamp  of  ancient  modcM  of 
thought,  and  which  have  been  maintained  through  so  many  centuries, 
ctad5  because  they  favoured  the  ambition  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Clmrch  of  Roma  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable, 
tlol  imiividnaU  or  nations  should  accept  without  inquir)*  the  results 
ol  Dod«m  criticism  into  the  life  of  Chrii»t.  Venerable  ii^e  and  custom 
an  ^m  BUpports  of  opinions  even  when  refuted  ou  scientific  •,n'uundn. 
Wc  ftfither  call  nor  ought  to  put  an  end  tv  tiiein  by  force.  They 
lUMl  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  even  error  deuiauds,  ha  the 
ctoriction  of  giuocre  men,  and  which  ia  therefore  included  in  the 
rigliw  accorded  to  them.*  It  is,  tliercfore,  much  to  be  n-gi-cttud  Uiat 
StnuKluu  made  use  of  thtr  expresKian,  "The  tttory  uf  the  rosur- 
rMiiun  of  Jesus  can  only  bo  chai-actcrizcd  tui  a  historical  hum- 
bug." Humbug  consist;  in  wilful  deception.  There  is  not  the  leojit 
ttftce  of  anvthing  of  the  kind  in  the  origin  of  lielicf  in  the  resur- 
recticm  of  Christ.  Strauss  himself  is  far  from  supposing  that  there 
m.  He  considera  rather  that  it  arose  from  a  psychological  pro- 
ttn  whicli  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  after  their  flight 
iDio  QHlilee  after  the  dcAth  of  Jcgus.  "There,"  he  says,  "they 
nwy  bavb  celebrated  his  memory  in  secret  meetings,  strengthened 
■>A  other's  faith  in  him,  searched  the  Hcnpturcs  over  aud  over 
^■iii,  striven  together  for  light  and  certainty.  These  were  mental 
Rni^ffles,  which  in  Oriental  one-sided,  fantastic  natures,  especially 
in  vomeii,  would  readily  develop  into  ecstacics  and  visiomi.  Thus 
whfta  they  thought  they  bad  discovered  Uiat  as  the  Messiah  he 
(!<»ld  Dot  remain  in  the  grave,  it  was  not  a  long  step  to,  '  I,  or 
*e.  s&v  him  after  he  rosu  from  the  dead ;    he  met  un  and  spoke 

*  SmUm  AQt)uic*s  work,  D^  Eodtt  der  Eigeiicn  bcnen^nng  Vt.    Leipzic,  18(!9. 
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to  ns ;  at  first  we  knew  him  not,  but  whoD  lie  btul  departed  the 
scales  as  it  werv  fell  Iroai  out  eyes,  we  knew  that  it  was  Uc  him- 
selt'  And  these  statenientsf  became  more  and  move  distinct  by 
repetition.  H©  hod  GAten  mUi  his  disciple«,  showed  them  his  han^ 
and  his  feet ;  chaUeuged  tberu  to  put  their  fiiigere  into  his  wounds. 
The  disciples  thus  saved  the  work  of  theh-  aiurdereJ  marter  by 
this  rcpivsentntioTi  of  his  resurrection."  It  was  tlieir  honest  couvio 
ttoii  that  they  hnd  rf-ally  seen  and  spoken  with  him  after  ho  liad 
rii^ii.  Dchisiuii  it  might,  hnve  been,  but  there  wa»  nuUiiug  In  it  */ 
pioiw  framl.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  it  was  not  "  humbug." 
The  most  probable  Nohition  of  the  diffirtiliieM  cmnected  with  revela- 
tion, irt  by  as-signlog  to  the  os-seucc  of  religion  a  deeper  ptsychologica] 
source  ;  by  recognizing  a  revelation  of  Gwl  in  the  essential  nature  of 
the  t^onl  of  man,  of  wUicli  the  bighest  and  purest  manifestation  mu^t 
bo  recognized  in  Jesus,  He  reoJized  most  completely  this  divinely 
human  gift  \\»  Uod-conscioucDefss,  and  intimate  tinion  with  iho  Divine 
Bcijig,  and  he  must  therefore  be  revered  ft-s  the  highest  revelation  oi' 
(jod  to  man, 

Thih  hringa  us  to  the  second  part  of  Strau,ss*3  work.  "  Have  we  stil] 
any  religifin  V  The  answer  to  the  qiiertion  is  not  so  decidedly  negK- 
tive  au  to  the  firnt.  StrauKK  finally  confesses  tliat  his  religions  emo- 
tionn  arc  to  wme  extent  excited,  not  by  a  personal  Oid,  hut  by  the 
"All"  [Univei-sum),  which  by  its  (»rder  and  adherence  to  law,  in  the 
source  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  and  which  is  regulated  not  hj,  but 
on  tlie  highest  reason  (Veniunft).  Strau«sthinks  it  wrong  of  Schopen- 
iLOtier,  the  pesHiinirit  phihtsciphcr,  lu  an  individual,  to  despise  the 
"All  "  from  which  lie  derives  his  exiKtcnce  and  the  little  reaaon  tliat 
ho  misuse*!.  "  Wc  mjo  in  this."  Strauss  :*ays,  "  a  denial  nf  tlic  feeling 
of  dependence  which  wo  attribute  to  every  man.  We  ask  for  our 
Uuivorsum  the  same  devotion  which  the  gooil  man  of  the  old  Rchool 
feols  for  his  God.  Our  foeling  for  the  '  All '  reacLi,  when  wounded 
religiously." 

StiauWii  renmout  of  religion  cont^ists  in  a  lecling  of  depondonce  on 
the  ''  All."  It  is  tlien  nu  allrpri^o  that  ho  asKigns  the  origin  of  roli* 
gion  to  iiuin'8  weakneKs  and  hclpIessneMi  in  face  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  "  Hume,"  he  ^a)'s  "  is  right  in  maiataintng  that  it  is  not  tbe 
disinterested  desire  fur  truth  and  kuowledgo  that  originally  led  men 
to  religion,  but  the  very  interested  desire  for  their  own-  wellare,  and 
that  questionable  rehgious  motives  have  always  been  more  effective 
than  pleasant  nnea  llie  Epicurean  derivation  of  religion  from  fear  is 
indisputably  c/irrect.  Had  things  alway  been  as  man  wished,  had  lie 
alwavs  had  what  hedfiRired,  it  none  of  his  plans  had  failed,  and  if  he 
hati  not  been  taught  by  painlid  experieuco  lu  look  anxiously  forward 
to  the  future,  the  idea  of  a  higher  being  wo\dd  scarcely  have  occurred 
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1»(rim.    He  would  linve  thought,  it  mfut  be  an  it  is,  and  wonM  have 
iccepted  it  in  blank  imlificreDce." 

Hill  may  be  true,  but  it  Is  no  proof  that  there  is  no  trufh  in  r^li- 

^iseuch,  or  tliat  it  \f\  a  mere  accidental  ilelusion.  It  onlyoxpUinsi 

tb(t  methoil  in  which  religion  arotte  and  developed  itself.     Hut  it  is  a 

okUkmI  ftxindcd  on  the  ctonuil  nature  of  things,  and  the  law  of  their 

ilmlopmcat.    Man's  faculties  have  Ijccu  dcvcloiKd  by  the  necessities 

((lif&    Laws,  moml  culture,  and  even  tho  arts  and  ttcienees  origi- 

inthis  way,     But  thoy  ore  not  therefore  merely  the  results  of 

I.  and  the  necessities  of  life,  but  are  based   upon  truth,  and 

tie  nature  uf  the  mind  itself,  and  correspond  with  objective  realities. 

AD  tiling!*  I)egin  in  imperfection,  ami  only  attain  perfciction  by  degrees. 

IVymust  not  be  judged  by  their  imperfect  beginning,  but  by  their 

lUte  of  gTf^ter  perfection.    Take  music,  for  example.      No  doubt 

it  began  with  most  imperfect  instruments,  and  was  at  Hrxt  a  very 

m^  expreBKiuu.     But  the  melody  and  harmony  of  a  great  nnu'^ical 

tompositiou  is  the   expression   of   truths   fuundod    in    the   eternal 

Uture  of  things  revealed  through  the  mind  of  man.      The  hanno- 

nioiu  relatiouK  between  certain   muKical  noteti   lire   not    accidental, 

SOT  Ure  tbey  been  determined  by  man,  but  are  founded  on  eternal 

:ch  can  only  be  revealed  tu,  and  participated  in  by,  man, 

of  mtisical  creations;     If  then  man  is  made  pai-taker  of 

tttnnl  truthK  by  the  cnjojinent  of  mnsical  notes    in  certain  rela- 

tia^  is  it  likely  that  the  soid  of  man  can  have  fallen    imder  an 

utikntal  delusion  aritdng  out  of  the  circumstances  of   lile,  in  rc- 

iU)«(i  to  religions  sentiments  and  faith  ?    Him  he  not  rather  em- 

bleed  an    eternal    truth,  received  the  hidden    divine  natnre,  and 

Uttoe  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  piirtaker  <>f  it  ?     He  who  looks 

ly  at  the  nature  of  religion,  who  riglitly  estimates  itM  profound 

ice  to  the  miud.  intitead  of  judging  it  by  imporfect  repreien- 

will    scarcely  deny  thai,  in    religions  feeling   and  faith,  a 

dhineeiweDce  is  revealed  ax  the  basis  of  all  exi^ttencc  and  life. 

SttaoM  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  infliKtnce  of  this  feeling, 
litbe  liimself  confesses  that  he  is  religiously  affected  by  the  "  All," 
tk  onh-erwU  order  and  rea-soii.  Besides,  ho  is  wrong  in  saying,  as 
Schloiermacher  said  before  hirn,  that  the  mero  foeling  of  dcpi-ndence 
BlIiccsRencc  of  religion.  lUdigiou  may  iK-gin  in  this  way.  hut  this 
u  only  a  sfj^  and  is  entirely  outgrown  by  many  persons,  especially 
lythosc  of  a  mystical  nature.  Stmuas  ouglit  to  have  known,  from  his 
^^rtndjof  thft  life  of  Jesiw,  that  religion  includes  infinitely  higher  and 
^WNper  feelings  than  thofie  of  dependence.  No  one  gives  so  clear  a 
^Hestimoiiy  to  this  as  Jesus.  Kven  the  religious  emotion  excited  by 
^■we  "  All  "  is  not  merely  a  feeling  of  dependence.  It  is  not  the  outward 
nanifestAtiotj  of  power  that  excites  Straus-s's  emotions,  but  the  soutco 
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of  order,  law,  and  i-cat>on.  Hu  feels  Schopenhauer's  pessiniUni  ani] 
coTitonipl  for  tho  "All"  to  be  blasphemous,  and  deinaiuU  the  same 
devotiuu  for  tlie  Umversum  as  thu  goy<i  nisiri  of  ihe  old  iM:hool  feela 
for  his  God.  istrauss  certaiuly  would  uot  lay  ulniiu  to  havo  |K;netrat«d 
to  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  tTuiver&um,  aud  his  emotions 
canuot  have  lefercDce  to  the  luere  outward  umtiifestatious  of  it.  They 
mu^it  therefore  have  rirfereuce  totlit- hiddeuaa  well  as  manifest  reason 
(Vemuuft)  of  esistenc*.  and  they  cauiiot  really  be  so  different  from 
religious  faith  a»  he  iiuagines.  He  has  uot.  tUerefore,  succeeded  in 
deuyiug  religion. 

The  rcprcseutations  of  the  Deity,  as  M'ell  as  the  modes  of  religi 
worship,  are,  as  we  all  know,  ver)-  diflerent  among  dift'erent  nation 
These  do  not  constitute  tUe  essence  of  religion,  but  are  merely  the 
forms  in  which  it  strives  to  express  itself.  They  change,  and  depend 
ou  natural  and  historical  circumstances,  according  ti>  the  degree  of 
culture  to  which  a  nation  has  aU.iiinTd.  Rt-ligion  cannot  be  refuted 
by  merely  the«e  imperfect  and  transient  conception*.  And  if  Strauss 
feels  bis  omotious  excited  by  the  "  All,"  which  he  does  not  perfectly 
apprehend,  as  by  a  personal,  intelligcml  being  (Vcrnunft-Wcaen),  ho 
need  not  be  so  anxious  to  refute  tlu^  ordinary  proofs  of  the  cxistCDce 
of  tlift  iJeity,  as  if  he  had  thereby  refuted  religion  itself.  Besidea.  his 
criticism  of  these  proofs  is  very  .superficial.  Even  supposing  that 
the  cosmolngical  and  teleological  proofs  are  not  strong,  one  who 
thinks  so  highly  of  Kant  should  nut  have  passed  so  lightly  over  hi* 
uioml  proufH  of  the  exifitence  of  a  pei-sonal  GoJ,aud  treated  them  with  a 
Voitairean  superlicialily.  And  it  would  have  become  a  disciple  of  Hegel 
to  have  thoroughly  iuvestigjitcd  the  outological  argument  on  which 
he  lays  so  much  stress.  But  instead  of  tliis,  Straiias  tries  to  bring 
forward  positive  proofs  against  the  existence  of  a  peraonal  God.  The 
following  are  the  chief  of  them  : — First,  according  to  modem  astrono- 
mical scienc*.^  there  is  no  longer  any  place  whert^  God  can  be  enthroned, 
and  therefore  He  must  be  rejected.  Secondly,  the  idea  of  personality 
implies  limitation,  which  cannot  apply  to  an  absolute,  infinite  being. 
The  fii-st  (if  these  arguments  has  the  uhl  popular  notion  iu  view,  that 
God  is  like  a  groat  Eastern  potcutjito,  enthroned  in  heaven,  whence, 
surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  he  niies  the  world,  and  especially 
the  church.  A  gi-oss  idea,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  fostered  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  her  worship,  by  pictorial  repi-esonta- 
tions,  and  b^*  her  doctrines.  But  it  is  quite  an  assumption  to  suppose 
that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  personal  God  can  be  conceived,  ond 
to  say  that  his  existence  is  disproved  when  it  is  shown  that  no  snch 
heaven  beyond  the  stars  exists.  Strauss  again  adopts  the  tactics  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  He  takes  the  grossest  aud  most 
seDsuous  representations  as  the  only  true  notions  of  religion,  and  of 
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fiivls  no  difficalty  iu  refuting  them  and  making  them  nppoar 
ri£ciiluu&  He  U  caught  in  the  trap  of  the  ohl  ^odsuous  orthodoxy, 
ihaD^  be  approaches  it  critically  and  negatively. 
TleastertioQ  that  the  uotiou  of '  persouaUty  "  impUos  liuutation, 
ii  applicable  only  to  wha-t  is  finite  and  relative,  but  not  to  tlio 
lute,  is  taken  from  Fichte  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  correct.  This 
be  clearly  shown  by  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  essential 
tJwaenls  of  personality.  These  are — existence,  consciousness  of  this 
eiisleDce,  and  control  over  it.  Diistiuctioii  from,  and  tbercfore  liinit.i- 
by  others,  is  not  an  csscutjal  element  of  pcr^ouality,  but  an  acui- 
ulfogn  of  relative  personality.  An  absolute  personality  cannot 
be  said  to  be  impossible ;  for  it  may  find  in  itself,  iu  the 
lent  elements  of  its  exi.stence,  without  tht-  necessity  of  any 
h«r  being,  the  distinctions  neceiwiry  for  personal  coiiAcionBiwM. 
distincfion  from  othi>rs  and  limitation  by  tliem,  is  not  one  of 
ntial  elements  yf  personality,  in^ither  is  personality  csjwmtially 
nlijrti  to  limitation  in  regard  to  action.  Personality,  sclf-conscious- 
Da^ud  freedom  of  ■the  will,  is  rather  the  power  of  breaking  thi-o«j?l! 
the  narrow  limitrt  of  relative  monfuiit-  oxistonce,  of  exptnuliiig  into 
ibc  infioite  by  consciousness  and  vrill.  of  rising  above  itself,  and  on 
tifotber  hand  of  TPCc-iving  the  infinite  into  its  own  consciousness, 
TTimore  a  man  cnJtivatcs  hi.^  i(liosyn<M"atic  natiiri!,  Uu-  moro  imle- 
pendait  he  Itecomes  in  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  the  will,  the 
nwefce  suffices  for  himself  and  the  less  need  he  haK  of  nthors; 
•XwSng  to  Strauss's  theory  the  more  perfect  the  personality  the 
bTthe  limitation. 
HflTKiver,  lh«^  divine  absnlntc  perrt<inality  cannot  he  altntrether 
pared  with  human  pcrsoimlity.  The  divine  Bcinj^  cinoot  Im 
»iii«ut  lh»perfcction  which  manifests  itself  in  the  human  pprsiinality 
Mihehighe«t  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  we  define  God 
by  other  predicates  of  t-urthly  perfection  we  must  not  deny  Him  the 
lii^iMt  phase  of  it,  must  not  regard  him  as  U-sb  t}ianpersonaL  That 
Woiiiil  be  imperfection.  The  personality  of  the  ab-iiolute  must  lie  of 
ftlugliCT  and  more  intensified  kind  than  human  petsonulity.  Jt  may 
h«tud  tbc-refore  that  Cod  is  super-personal  Uis  personality  includes 
tlie  tsscntial  clementB  of  ni;m's  pei-sonality.  But  it  is  also  ahaoluto 
iD&vsythat  transcends  man's  comprehension. 
Straom  appears  to  ns  to  deny  tlio  chief  object  of  religious  faith 
efficient  reason.  He  need  not  therefore  be  mirpriHcd  if  he 
told  that  his  views  of  the  nature  of  God  an:  quite  as  offensive  to 
feeling  and  to  reason  as  Scliopenhauer's  views  of  the  Uni- 
are  to  him. 
Stnuns  disposes  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  a  few  supcrfi- 
ol  remarks.     His  cbicf  argument  is  that,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
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^irit  cau  coalinue  to  exut  wibliout  a  IxKly.  siui-o  wo  tiud  that  \\a 
action  Anil  (levoluptueut  arc  conditioned  by  the  bodily  organs.  He 
now  changes  his  tactics.  Having  previously  taken  the  tnoRt  sensuou-s 
idcftH  as  representing  Christianity  nnd  ivlig^ion,  in  urdcr  to  make  the 
exntencc  of  the  soul  after  death  apptiiar  impoKsihIe  he  now  ossnmes 
that  it  is  absolutely  diwmUKliDd.  Ho  ought  to  know  that  this  is  not 
the  Chri.stian  idea  of  th<>  cxisti^nce  of  the;  tuxil  atU-nlcrAth  ;  that  some 
kind  of  sensuous  nature  is  ahna-it  olvrays  nHcriheil  to  it,  and  the  possi- 
bility admitted  of  sonic  kind  of  scnsuom  punishment.  Kren  philo- 
sophy fur  the  most  part  rcjocu*  this  pure  spirituality  so-called,  and 
clothes  the  aoul  with  some  kind  of  sensuous  organ  or  elburiid  body. 
But  even  if  pure  spirituality  is  assumed,  the  exiatcncc  of  the  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  IwKiy  is  not  inconceivable,  for  in  this  case  au 
innate,  eternal  substantive  power  is  ascribed  to  the  soul,  such. 
for  instance,  uh  Leibnitr.  has  ascriboil  to  it  in  his  doctrine  of 
monads. 

StratiKK  attacheri  but  little  value  to  belief  in  iimnortality  in  respect 
of  rewanlK  and  punishment  afUir  death.  Moral  effort  in  order  to  attain 
eternal  Iiappinc^s  ap|jenrs  to  liim  nicro  aoIHahness;  true  morality 
should  find  its  reward  in  the  consciousnoiM  of  having  acted  rightly, 
lu  reply  TO  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  retU  motivo  for  morality 
is  not  reward,  but  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  n^  Christ  distinctly 
proclaimed.  At  the  Bamc  time  the  hope  of  reward  for  virtue  in  tliia 
life  by  blessedness  after  death,  is  not  so  selfish  as  ^trausK  imaj^ncs. 
It  is  rather  the  exproteuon  of  the  reahonable  belief,  that  in  accordaucu 
with  a  universal  law,  all  diHuurd  in  tlie  universe  will  be  finally 
adjusted  ;  that  tliu  uonditioii  of  every  creature  will  he  in  harmony 
with  its  real  or  ideal  cuuhtitution.  Tltia  in  nut  to  be  effeeted  in  the 
intei-estH  merely  of  tlie  individual,  but  in  tho.se  of  the  whole 
creation.  Moreover,  thi»  coutjciouauosi;  of  virtue,  »u  inueh  lauded  as  a 
sufficient  roward,  is  tioi  sufficient  for  weak  and  liclpleui  man.  It 
Itcconies  him  humbly  to  look  for  divine  •'ud  in  hiii  ^piritiial  advance- 
ment a:^  well  B£  in  his  physical  necessities.  Tlie  self-sutliciency  uf 
virtue  has  not  hod  very  brilliant  ret<ultt>  wheu  subjected  to  tempta- 
tion. The  Stoic:^  have  shown  that  there  i$  but  a  -stop  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  sold  to 
have  been  sufficiently  pruved  ,  but  neiUier  has  it  been  MjuenLificaUyi 
refuted.      The   ai^jumeuls  bcientiJically   proved    for   it  ur^  ai  least 
«]uilc  Oil  concluBivu  a«  those  against  it. 

Strauss  httviug^,  a^  he  suppvses  abolished  Chriatiimity  aud  ruliyiun,  he 
proceeds  in  the  tliiid  pact  ty  describe  the  conceptiuu.  *ii  the  uuivcrwj 
which  he  propoeea  to  substitute  for  religious  faith.  The  answer  ts>  the 
4uestion,  "  Wlutt  i&our  conception  of  the  world  }"  showa  that  Strauss 
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^Adopted  what  is  called  naturalistic  positivism.     Uo  wishes  to  sctf 
the  priuciple   of    purely  tuecliauical  forcos  applied  by  Kaut  and 
Laplace  tu  the  plauctafv  systoiu  extended  to  living  and  psychical 
pbcQomctUL.  and  he  coii&tdi.-n>  tlie  human  mind  to  be  merely  the 
result   of   complicoled  mcchftnical  forces.     Darwin's  theory  oT  tfao 
oiigiii  oi'  species  iH  uf  course  niOKt  wulcomu  to  him.    Ho  dues  not, 
however,  di^^play  Darwiu'a  caution  ami  i-ewrve,  but  far  outstrips  him 
in  the  confident  hope  that  the  great  gaps  which  ntill  exist  tu  the 
Hystcm  will  iu  future  be  tilled  up.   Ue  assigns  to  spoiitaueouK  geiiera- 
iiou  the  origin  of  organic  life,  which  has  afterwai  ds  by  e>1ow  dcgi'ces, 
during  inimeuso  spax^es  of  time,  developed  into  man.     Ho  thinks 
that  man  only  diffore  fron\  the  lower  animals  in  d^-gree.  not  in  eMsen- 
tial  characteristics.     The  psychical  (acuities  of  animaU  are,  as  usual, 
magnified  as  much  as  posiiihlc.  while  man  U  reduc^id  as  low  as  possible, 
and  the  most  degi-ade*!  races  introduced  as  representatives  of  humauity. 
To  make  the  iU>ctriue  ho  Iiaji  to  oppo&e  as  improbable  as  pixssiUe,  he 
forsakes  liia  idea  of  the  »oul  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  describes  it  aa 
)ft8isting  of  ihe  grossest  materiaL     In  the  idea  of  a  soul  as  distinct 
)U  the  brain,  he  sees  nothing  but  a  groundless  hypothesis  involving 
numerous  ihfficultics ;  especially  the    difficulty   how  an  extended 
unthinking  thing  like  the  human  body  can  exert  any  inHuonce  on  an 
immat4:-nal  thinking  thing  auvh  as  the  soul  is  assumed  to  be.     "  No 
philosopher,"  he  says,  "  has  explained,  nor  ever  will  explain,  how 
there  can  be  any  reciprocal  influence  between  the  two.     But  it  would 
at  nny  rate  be  much  easier  to  comprehend  if  we  had  only  to  do  with 
one  and  the  same  being,  at  the  one  end  extension,  at  the  other 
thought.     Of  course  we  arc  told  such  beings  are  impossible.     Wc 
answer,  they  actually  cxi-st ;  we  oni^olveH  are  such  beings."    StrausH, 
therefore,  who   finds   it   inconceivable   that  a  thinking  being  can 
ifluence  extension,  or  that  there  can  be  any  I'cciprocal  action  be- 
reen  the  two,  findu  it  quite  conceivable,  or  rather  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  being  can  he  extension  at  one  end  and  thought  at  the  other.  And 
Lnhat  \H  certainly  very  exti-aordinary,  tlie  thinking  end  gets  its  power 
FOf  thinking  from  the  extended  end.     It  must  arise  from  a  moro  spirit 
of  arbitrariness  and  contradiction,  to  maintain  that  the  difficulties  of 
iG  problem  of  mind  and  matter  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and 
len  CTtoIly  Ut  say  that  the  problem  in  solved.     Instead  of  lessening 
the  oppoidtion  between  mind  and  matter,  which  bos  been  reoeivod 
ace  the  days  ^  Descartes,  and  facnlitattng  the  idea  of  recipiY>cal 
iflneDco — which  the  idea  of  force  auggosts — tlio  opposition  is  main- 
tained an<l  an  ideality  of  l>otli  assumed.     This  is  mere  caprice,  and 
a  solution  of  the  dirticidty.     An}*  approximation  between  mind 
*ij  matter  is  declared  impowiihle,  and  yet  they  may  he  iilentiUed.' 
h  the  Credo  quia  abawrtluni  also  not  quit«  impofuible  tu  the  mate- 
rialists 7 
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StrausA  seems  to  Iw  highly  plensJiod  with  this  soIuIIob  derivod  from 
gross  matrrialism  ;  but  ir.  Iiaa  already  hoen  given  by  Spinoza  in  his 
ideal  of  suUstniice  and  in  a  loss  gross  form.  StraiLss  continues  in  his 
usual  strain  of  solf-complaeency  : — "  It  is  incredible  bow  even  scien- 
tific men  have  been  posed  for  centuries  by  this  problem.  It  is  noi 
so  long  ago  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force  was  discovered, 
and  it  will  Ih?  a  loni;  time  before  its  intimatL'  relation  to  the  iraafli'' 
tion  of  heat  into  motion,  and  vlct  H'erw?,  is  underettjod  and  definwl. 
But  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  its  application  to  the  pm- 
blem  of  sensation  and  conception  will  Ik-  discovei-ed.  If,  under 
certnin  conditions,  motion  is  trauftfurme*!  into  boat,  why  should  there 
not  be  conditions  under  wliich  it  is  Iroiififormcd  into  Honsation  7  We 
have  the  conditions.  Hie  apparatuH  for  it  Ju  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  of  the  higher  animals,  and  iu  the  organs  which  supply  their 
place  in  the  lower  animals.  On  the  ono  hand,  if  a  nerve  is  touched, 
set  ia  motion,  a  sensation  answers  to  it,  a  thought  is  educed  ;  on  th* 
other  hand,  sensation  aud  thought  is  transfonned  into  movement  of 
the  limbs.  Helmholz  snj-B,  'In  the  production  of  heat  by  friction 
end  colbsion,  the  motion  of  the  mass  cau.tes  motion  in  the  minutest 
parts ;  vies  x-ari^  \\\  the  production  of  motion  by  heat,  motion  iu  tb<; 
itiluuttifit  parts  inipIicH  motion  iu  the  whole  tnoKS.'  \&  this,  I  ask, 
iinything  fsst.-nlially  cliilereut  ?  Is  (lie  above  not  the  necessary  ocm- 
tiiiuation  uf  it  T"  ""^H 

TliiK  passnge  sho\vH  more  plainly  than  any  other,  how  strong'  t}^^ 
power  of  faith  still  Ik  in  Stiuuss's  miud,  uolwitlistandiiig  ail  his  criti- 
cal labours.  Like  tlio  orUiodox  world,  he  rejects  all  evidence  derived 
from  reason  and  experience,  in  order  to  believe  just  wbat  he  wiffhes 
to  believe.  The  reeidt  of  this  is  that  he  substitutes  for  the  old  failh, 
not  modern  science,  but  a  new  faith.  The  mission  of  this  new  failh 
is,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  his  brochure.  "  Postscript  as  Preface  to 
the  Old  Faith  and  the  New."  to  fill  up  the  gaps  iu  modern  (>cienCQ 
and  to  Itelp  \x>  overeome  still  existing  difficulties.  A  proceeding 
which  the  true  student  of  nature  will  certainly  resent  as  the  dan- 
gerous iutruidon  of  desires  of  faith  and  hope. 

Strauss  has  cboseu  the  wrong  time  to  come  out  with  his  new  faith. 
During  the  last  few  year*  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  soieutifio 
circles  againift  the  materialism  wliich  thinks  to  explain  everi'thtDg 
physical  and  mental,  by  "  matter  and  force."  This  reaction  has  found 
expression  at  the  nieetiugs  of  scientific  men  in  Americji,  England, 
aud  (jermany.  It  was  expressed  in  the  opening  address  of  Mr, 
Barnard  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advauce- 
lueat  of  Science,  at  Chicago,  August,  iy68,  eutitlei.1,  "The  Recent 
Progress  of  Science,  with  an  Inquiry  into  tlie  Assumed  Identity  of 
Mental  aud  Physical  Forces."  Professor  Tyodall  spoke  willi  equal 
decision  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  iu  IBOU.     And  last 
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rear,  m  Germany,  the  same  convictions  were  expressed  by  tlie  most 
emiaeot  members  at  tbe  meeting  of  scicntiric  men.  Dubois  Keymond 
Mpeciatly,  id  an  address  "  On  tbe  Limits  of  Natural  Knowledge," 
acknowlt'Jged  llie  inipcwsiliility  of  expliuning  even  the  most  imper- 
fect indicatioua  of  Ufe,  tlie  bhmt  sensations  of  the  lowest  orgiutic 
fonDs,  by  the  mechanism  of  [iliynical  furces.  He  mentioned  especially 
two  limitations  of  natural  knowledge :  first,  the  uAture  of  atomft 
as  the  last  factor  of  meclmnical  natural  proct^s^es  is  not  diKCover* 
able  by  scieuti£c  knowledge;  and  secondly,  phyHical  Itfe^  even  in 
ite  most  imperfect  forni»,  cannot  bo  explained  by  the  most  compli- 
cated mechanical  forces.  Even  if  sdence  succeeded  in  detecting  all 
the  movements  of  the  brain  in  psychical  activity,  it  would  only  be 
cxtCiinal  mechanical  movemimts  that  would  bo  discovered,  not  their 
tnuisitton  into  «ensation,con»ciou.snesji,  and  thought  Sti-ausshiu  for 
his  Ticw»t  only  tlie  d\\  mmovxtm.  {fentium  among  the  men  of  ftcionce 
for  hi»  authority,  and  must  hiipplcmcnt  himitelf  by  faith. 

Tbo  Darwinian  theory  is  of  course  very  welcome  to  the  Rtrausgian 
naturalism,  and  iin  ailoptcd  in  itt;  most  advanced  form,  Strauss 
acknowledges  thai  there  ai-c  many  gaps  in  it,  but  faith  and  hope 
06me  to  his  aid.  He  believes  in  spontaneous  generation,  yet  he  admits 
that  it  cannot  be  scientifically  proved  either  from  ob^rx'atiou  or 
experiment.  This  is  the  New  Faith.  It  is  something  like  tbe  old 
authority  in  religious  ^th,  which  scU  up  dogmas,  commands  belief 
in  them,  and  then  commissions  theologians  to  prove  them  true.  Uan 
is  Kupposed  to  he  developed  from  the  lower  animals.  It  is  quite 
unknown  tn  what  way,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  cvidooce 
trill  yet  be  found.  Strauss  ihx-s  not  inquire  into  the  urigin  of  man*s 
intellectual,  moral,  ami  a*sthctic  faculties.  Natural  selection  is  the 
Tni^ciaa'c  lAAud  which  give«  being  to  them  all.  If  he  had  chosen 
to  invcsligat*  the  subject  a  little  further,  he  must  have  seen— for  bo 
.id  no  Btrangcr  to  philosophy — timt  natural  nclection  will  not  account 
the  reasoning  facultico.  The  laws  of  logic  arc  the  expresgioa  of 
eternal  and  absolute  truth  and  necessity.  They  cannot  he  said  to 
kve  originated  at  all ;  they  have  only  been  revealed  to  tlie  conscious 
mind  of  man. 

who  holds  that  man's   reasoning  facilities  were  evolved  by 
selection,  must  admit  that  by  continual  selection  further 
may  take  place ; — a  poraibility  which  pttt«  an  end  to  all 
ity  in  human   knowledge-,  and  takes  away  the  foundation  of 
theory,  thf)  Darwinian  among  tbe  rest.  ' 

Nfeitlier  can  mitral  and  sBsthetic  ideas  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
eleciion.    The  laws  of  the  beautiful  are  not  accidental  nor  arbitrarily 
They  n:-st  upon  ut«mal  necessity,  upon  an  ideal  of  beauty 
wUdi  has  developed  in  the  human  miul  into  tbe  senUment  of  oon- 
Lfleiouaucas  of  beauty.     No  doubt  it  takes  part  in  tfae  developtnent 
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and  cultivatiou  of  Uie  iniud  ;  but  tlu*i  coucernu  only  Uie  revelation 
Aod  recognition  of  the  Beautiful,  not  itA  nature,  the  eternal  and 
tiecessaiy  principles  of  whioli,  ander  the  name  of  .^iithetics,  it  is  the 
tniiwioTi  of  science  to  investigate. 

The  snme  ii  true  of  mnrnls,  Tmth  is  not  merely  a  mpchanicnl 
agreemcTit  between  thought  ami  the  object  of  thought.  It  w  an 
eternal  idea  which  mnst  be  Tcali--ied  in  man's  mind  hy  means  of  faith 
and  knowledge.  The  investigation  of  tnith  therefore  is  not  merely 
enjoined  because  it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
but  because  it  ha.^  more  right  to  exist  than  error.  This  is  a  strong 
argument  against  Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  How  caa 
we  attain  to  the  pure  thcojogicnl  rig^ht  of  truth,  apnrt  from  external 
interest,  if  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  eternal  essence,  an  idea  of 
tiTith  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature?  And  with  what  right  can  Darwin  desire  that  his  theory 
shall  ho  accepted,  not  liecauHc  it  i.t  useful  or  acceptable,  but  because 
it  is  true  ?  If  truth  is  not  an  idea,  then  it  boa  no  right  as  such,  and 
it  cannot  be  appalod  to  agtuust  a  useless  superntitinn,  a  cberiAhed 
custom,  an  adranti^eons  error.  Without  the  idea  of  truth,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  function  of  the  bmin  which,  for  example,  counterfeits 
an  object ;  but  such  a  mcchanieal  function  of  the  bmin  is  a  dehision. 
just  as  energetic  and  often  nmn-  uiutful  and  agivoable,  and  therefore 
in  this  nupcct  more  defensible,  than  the  mechanical  motion  of  the 
brain  which  counterfeits  a  i-enl  object  and  is  therefore  calle*!  truth. 

It  will  hardly  bo  disputed  that  nature,  with  its  manifold  fonns  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  constitutes  a  great  unity;  nnd  that  this 
endless  variety  was  not  ushered  into  existoneo  at  once,  but  has  been 
evolved  in  a  continual  process  of  formation.  This  process  cannot 
have  been  guided  by  mere  occideutnl  necessity,  and  mechanical  laws. 
These  are  manifostty  typical  principles  which  exist  not  for  the  sake 
of  meaningleus  mechanical  action,  but  serve  ideal  purposes  to  be  con- 
sciously realized  by  man.  Kvcn  supposing  that  man  really  bad  his 
origin  in  this  iiuiven«U  natural  pmcess,  lie  must  not  lie  reganlcd  as 
the  mere  product  of  external  matter  and  force,  but  as  the  realization 
and  revelation  of  the  original  idea  of  humanity,  which  is  the 
<tetemiiuing  principle  for  which  nil  external  things  norvnd  only  as 
means.  Instead  of  making  man  the  product  of  the  animal  world,  it 
is  far  mora  likely  that  the  animal  world  ia  evolved  from  the  idea  of 
humanity.  From  the  lieginning,  the  processes  of  nature  liavo  been 
tending  towards  man  as  thrir  idtimate  end.  In  the  various  cflurta 
after  development,  the  original  types  of  animal  life  were  evolved,  and 
then  further  developed  inti>  dift'iTcnt  forms.  As  in  a  plant,  the 
whole  form,  with  Ichvcr,  blossom,  and  fruit,  oxist-s  from  the  (iret  in 
gonn.  There  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nature  not  merely  an  external, 
rigid  law    of  necessity,  hut  an    eternal  truth,  a   rational,    logical. 
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nil  ethical  aud  ittstlictic  ideal,  When  this  is  admitted  it  \% 
in  Du  way  derogatory  to  tho  dignity  of  man  to  believe  that  he  had 
tdOMdy  bis  origin  in  those  proceiwcs  of  nature.  Xotwlthstanding  the 
nUKh celebrated  Danvinian  liypathi^i<;,  that  the  Wginningand  the  pro- 
^moC  the  process  of  evolution  is  hidden  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
DinriiJ  tnakea  the  vcgetahlc  and  ouimal  world  begin  with  font  or  five 
primitive  ui;giuiism8,  though  he  thiuks  that  coDBistcncy  demands  but 
W.  Uony  of  his  fuUowcrs  have  assumed  as  a  reality  that  which  with 
Dinria  was  only  a  conjceture.  They  have  set  aside  his  scruples 
limit  spontaneous  generation,  and  ivithout  any  logical  proof  havo 
KJopled  it  OH  the  indispensable  basis  and  potftulate  of  their  subsequent 
Iheeries. 

Ve  will  not  enter  further  into  the  problem  of  generation.  But 
ibcidoa  Uutt  there  was  originally  but  odo  original  urgariiHm  in  which 
dBtlie  forms  of  plants  and  imitnalH  originateil  is  without  foundation. 
B,aca>rding  to  Darwin'*!  theory,  tho  »ensitiveneaH  of  tJie  reproductive 
ijstm  18  the  cauac  of  ncw}y  developed,  organisms  always  appearing 
vidi  slight  variations,  tticrc  mu»it  have  been  similar  variations  in 
tktofiginal  forms.  The  various  uflecrions  of  tlio  goucrativo  system 
in  the  most  highly  developed  species  must  bo  caused  by  tho  various 
areamstaDces  under  which  the  action  of  tho  sy&tcm  takes  place.  If 
Uuiiiiu,  tlie  various  circunistanceH  under  which  spontaneous  genc- 
nboftUiok  placo  would  have  all  the  more  efTcct  upon  the  first  or- 
pimm,  and  thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  variously  fonacd  organ- 
wumold  come  into  existence.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  beginuiugs 
of  kit  life,  even  if  spontaneous  generation  is  assumed,  are  uncertain, 
ittJeSnile,  undefinable  in  their  constitution  ;  and  as,  therefore,  we  do 
UK  kttjw  the  constitution  of  tho  original  organisms,  it  cauuot  bo 
■Irtcndoed  what  natural  selection  has  done  or  may  yet  da 

A  word  in  conclusion,  ou  the  answer  which  Strauss  gives  to  his 
feiBth  qacstiou  :  How  du  we  urder  our  lives  7  He  uuw  apixjars  for 
tieimwt  part  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The  acute  theological  critic, 
tie  ilenier  of  the  pemoiiality  of  Cod,  propounds  a  very  practical 
pUoiophy.  professes  principles  which  would  ju^t  please  a  modbrately 
Ihnl  6imr^eowu',  All  theoretical  Kadicaliijin  ha.s  vanished.  This, 
hwwer,  is  nothing  new.  In  IStiS  lio  repelled  the  Radicals,  who 
••doied  with  certainty  on  his  co-operation,  by  his  cool,  couaervative 
Mitoda.  He  incurred  much  censure  aud  the  reproach  of  cowardice. 
^Qmigh  in  the  thcH)logical  Kpliere  jus  criticism  had  been  marked 
byasforii  of  ruthkw4  destruction,  yet  in  tlio  political,  when  it  was 
■Ittgwitts  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  Jie  kept 
Mtof  tho  conflict  and  went  his  own  way.  So  it  is  in  this  book.  He 
ojipMcs  socialistic  toudoncios ;  i^  proudly  contented  with  his  burgher 
pONttOD]  but  adyocatca  Ijic  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Ooblee,  and  even  manifc6(<i  some  entbusia.sm  for  royalty,     In  eveiy 
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other  sphere  be  deaires  rationiUiKtic  clearness,  but  in  this  he  rereref 
a  somelliing  myBtcrious.  We  will  not  ar^e  with  Strauss  on  these 
subjects.  The  ouly  question  is,  Are  tlit^se  practical  principles  con- 
sistent rith  his  theories?  Will  Ills  purely  materialistic  fouuUatiou 
bear  this  ideal  superstructure  ?  Is  it  not  rathi^r  Kuspencled  in  mid-air 
without  any  theoretical  basis,  and  without  sufficient  material  for  itJ 
realisation  ? 

Strauss  holds  it  to  he  man's  ethical  rocfttion  to  give  re&sou  the 
supremacy  iu  the  conflict  with  sensualism,  eeeiug  that  he  is  more 
than  a  mere  natural  being.  How  man  can  be  more  than  a  natural 
being,  by  reason  of  his  power  of  tliougbt,  if  thought  be  the  re&ult 
of  mere  mechnnism,  is  not  clear.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  conflict,  in  face  of  hu*  mechanical  views  of  the  world,  is  an 
enigma  not  easily  iMlved,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  pleasure  or 
utility  ahonld  not  govern  man  instead  of  reason.  Nor  is  it  clearer 
what  the  rca-ion  is  whose  tawtt  are  to  be  followed.  Strauss  refers  to 
the  idea  of  the  "All"  and  to  the  idea  of  the  race;  but  both  these 
are  abstract  notiops,  uninloIHgihle  to  the  great  masji  of  men,  and 
powerless  to  produce  moral  action  or  to  keep  sensualism  in  subjec- 
tion. Men  want  a  concrete  form  of  law  in  a  higher  and  mote 
concrete  Being,  such  as  is  offered  to  them  by  religious  faith.  Bat 
the  very  sense  of  thi.s  Strauss  seems  to  have  lost  in  his  perpetual 
occupation  with  criticism.  He  is  only  susceptible  of  the  concrete 
ideal  in  the  eojoymcot  of  art,  which  is  to  Kim  the  substitute  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  in  religion.  He  feels  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideal  heroes  which  art  has  created,  although  he  rejects  tlieir  eternal 
and  ideal  basis. 

Straus!4's  Iwok  is  the  confession  of  a  great  mind,  and  has  an  intereet 
aa  the  expression  of  widely  prevalent  views.  But  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  great  pmblems  of  our  day, 
cither  iu  science  or  philosophy.  It  seeks  to  restore  unity  to  our 
views  of  the  world,  Imt  it  does  rot  seriously  make  any  acien- 
tific  effort  to  explain  the  empiric  dualism  lietwcen  mind  and  matter. 
It  speaks  cxpreasty  of  a  conflict  Itetween  reaaon  and  son-^ualbim  in  the 
world  of  mechanism  and  necc.i»ity,  where  tlicre  can  be  no  ploco  for 
any  such  conflict.  Strauss  contributos  nothing  .whatever  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  psychological  problems  of  sensation,  conscious- 
ness, the  mind  and  will,  the  difference  between  imagination  and 
understanding  in  human  nature.  His  great  reputation  was  gained 
by  his  earlier  worka,  but  to  this  reputation  the  present  has  added 
oothin^  A  sixth  edition  is  announced  in  Germany.  But  the  book 
owes  more  of  its  success  to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  than  to  any  iutrinsio  merits  of  its  own. 

J.   PROUKCHAlCWGIt. 

iimocu,  April,  is:a. 
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emnining  the  ovidenco  of  ilovclopmont  iu  Morals  and  Politics, 
b(Te  c<mtitiuaUy  comes  to  my  miucl  a  childishly  stinple  little 
<ti)fT  told  by  a  Buddhist  sagts  in  argument  many  ages  oj^  It  is  the 
le^  of  Lbe  three  child-priaccs  who  debate  with  one  another  how 
rice  cornea.  Little  Prince  Anurudha  settles  the  matter  at  onoe. 
"Biee!"  be  says,  "  vfhy  of  course  it  conies  out  of  the  great  golden 
bowl  I"  The  child  had  always  seen  it  seiired  at  meal-times  from  the 
goiden  bowl,  and  naturally  concluded  that  this  was  its  origin.    But 

E**^»  Bhaddi  knew  something  more  than  this — "  It  is  produced  from 
«tUe,"  he  said  ;  indeed  he  happened  to  have  been  in  tbe  kitchea 
iMn  so  much.  The  thin.l.  Prince  Kimbiln,  had  hvcn  even  farther 
than  this  in  tlie  history  of  rice;  he  had  seen  tho  servants 
hukiag  it,  and  accordingly  declared  that  it  carao  out  nf  the  hcc- 
dnur.  Then  the  princes'  tutor  joiu»  in,  and  explain!^  lo  them  how 
tauj  states  and  processes  the  rice  Itad  really  gone  ihrough,  the 
xtifig  imd  fencing  and  watching  and  reaping,  before  it  came  to  be 
dwoed  and  cooked,  ami  brought  in  for  their  young  highnesses' 
^^Biw.  Now  tbi.s  parable  touches  the  origin  of  social  laws.  The 
^^ptonphers  who  think  that  standard  rules  of  right  ood  wrong  were 
gWea  to  or  implanted  iu  priraoEval  man,  reiidy-made  and  perfect,  are 
Uk«  thtt  little  prince  wlio  thought  his  rice  came  straight  into  existence 
in  the  golden  bowl    But  those  who  look  into  the  matter  by  the  light 
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of  ctlinology  may,  like  the  other  piiQCes  and  tlieir  tutor,  become 
acquainted  with  earlier  proc&saee  by  which  the  world's  ethics  aud 
politics  have  been  grown,  and  cleansed,  and  prepared. 

Wo  can  scarcely  bring  before  our  niimU  in  clearer  light  the  relation 
of  primitive  and  savage  society  to  modem  and  civilized  society,  than  by 
tracing  the  long  n.iid  changing  cour&e  of  a  cuatom  'which  Ijegan  a«  rigbt 
and  ended  as  wrong,  which  was  once  a  virtuous  ncL  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  society  depended,  and  which  ha£  onne  to  be  it«elf  a  eriine. 
Revenge  is  a  passion  well  marked  among  1 1  lelower  auitnals.and  tliestudy 
of  its  development  iborc  and  in  the  most  rudimentary  human  life-  tuay 
be  left  to  naturalista.  But  among  the  rudest  savage  tribes,  it  is  already 
recognized  and  urganize<l  as  one  of  the  greai:  social  forces.  I^t  ns 
tiaof  the  path  of  the  avenger  of  Wood  along  the  course  of  history. 
from  the  savage  days  «'hen  his  bloodstained  spear  was  the  very 
safeguard  of  society,  to  the  civilized  days  when  not  only  the  kins- 
man's ancient  duty  is  taken  from  him  to  be  executed  otherwise,  but 
lie  is  punished  if  he  presume  to  nmintain  it  in  snr\'ival. 

Sir  George  Grey's  picture  of  the  law  of  blood-revenge  amorig  the 
natives  of  Australia  is  not  only  touched  in  with  an  artist's  Iiand,  but 
has  the  merit  of  showing  native  custom  as  ycl  scarcely  affected  by 
European  inBueuce.  The  holiest  duty  a  native  is  called  on  to  per- 
form, he  says,  is  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nearest  relation.  If  be 
left  this  duty  unfulfilled,  the  old  women  would  taunt  him;  if  he  were 
unmamed  no  girl  would  speak  to  hiin  ;  if  he  had  wives  they  would 
leave  liim ;  his  mother  would  ay  constantly  and  lament  she  had  given 
birth  to  so  degenerate  a  son  ;  his  father  would  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt, aud  he  would  become  a  mark  for  public  scorn.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  typical  passage  as  showing  the  onoimous  force  with  wliich, 
in  savage  society,  public  opinion  is  brought  to  hear  on  the  individual, 
forcing  his  moral  duty  on  him.  The  social  sanction  thus  already 
gives  to  custom  the  force  of  impeiatjve  law.  Here,  also,  there 
appears  the  important  fact,  which  is  as  true  elsewhwe  in  the  savage 
world,  that  though  the  native  women  ai-e  from  our  point  of  view 
miserably  oppresiied  and  ill-used,  ret,  for  all  that,  they  have  tJioir 
influence,  they  are  principal  agcnt^i  in  enforcing  the  social  consensus 
by  their  arts  of  praising  and  aggravaring,  whereby  they  keep  the 
men  up  to  the  mark  of  social  propriety.  The  next  point  in  the 
Australian  law  of  blood -vengeance  is,  that  if  the  individual  culprit 
eecap^R,  his  kinsfolk  are  implicated  in  his  gnitt,  and  the  avenger  8la>'s 
the  nearest  relative  he  can  fall  upon,  the  nearer  the  better.  The 
cousequenec  is,  that  when  it  licconies  known  that  a  murder  has  b^n 
committed,  and  especially  when  the  actual  cnlprit  has  nm  for  his  life, 
the  greatest  consternation  prevails  among  the  whole  family  con- 
nexion, for  no  one  can  tell  where  the  blow  will  fiilL     The  very 
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of  seven  or  uight  years  old,  when  Ihcy  hear  that  somo  one 

luBinonlerctl  another,  know  at  once  whether  or  no  they  are  jee-ihfU 

or  kai  W)  the  murderer,  and  if  so,  are  off  to  a  [iljioo  of  safely.     In 

jUut  uit«rustuig  account   we   seo   plainly   recognized    the   i*umotely 

uaeot  doctrine  of  family  resijonsihitity,  of  which  mow  prnsontly. 

fiatinasomch  as  it  is  everybody's  ititurest  that  thu  culprit  sliotild  bo 

pmiBbi'd,   for  till    then  all    his   relivtiuns  ait;   in   danger,   there   in 

gtoailly  an  utnicablo  settlement  in  which  both  families  miitc.  and 

^bwwiging  parties  start  on  the  nnirdercr'w  track,  to  atone  for  blood 

liyblood.    That  tliis  rude  lawrostrains  mimlcrwithiu  the  community, 

ukI  lius  ketrpei  wjciety  together,  thcTO  is  no  doubt.     But  tlie  iiievit- 

aUe  tcndt-ncy  between  clan   and  clan   to  make  reprutak,  avonginjf 

vo^euice  as  murder,  is  one  caui^e  of  those  iucesfuiiit  tribal  wars, 

Vfludl  more  than  anything  clive  have  brought  al>out  i\\aJi   wretched 

hmtxA  hand- to- mouth  life  which  kept  the  Australians  down  so  near 

tt)0  bottom  of  the  nucial  Kcale.    Tliis  disastrouii  effoct  was  all  the 

stnoger  from  the  natives,  like  variuuti  other  Kavagex,  finding  it  hard 

U  idmit  the  exUteuoe  of  what  wu  call  naturitl  death,  but  rather 

setting  it  down  to  some  malignaut  sorcerer  having  slain  the  man  by 

m^c  artA.    Therefore,  when  a  man  falls  sick  and  dies,  it  simply  has 

t*be  divined  where  tho  sorcerer  is  to  be  found  who  caused  his  death, 

aadtfaiB  is  learuc  by  watching  tbe  flickering  of  the  funeral  iire,  or  the 

diwctiott  of  tracks  of  an  insect  or  fiwtprints  of  an  imagined  demon 

from  tiie  giuve.    Then  the  avenger  sets  out  across  the  bush  and  the 

^oterieffi  desert,  with  a  relentless  fury  that  sets  at  nouglit  weariness 

ari  hunger  and  thirMt.  to  truck  out  the  uu^iuspectiug  wretch  on 

jvlioiitJte  diviner  has  fixed,  and  to  wreak  bis  misguided  vengeance. 

Tuning  to  Dr.  von  Marlins's  description  of  the  South  American 

ttribes,  we  again  find  the  custuin  of  btuod-rcvenge  opemting  as  a 

stAtntc.     When  a  murder  is  done  within  the  clan,  vengeance 

tfcc  private  business  of  tlio  families  concerned ;  but  when  the 

er  is  of  another  clan  or  tribe,  it  becomes  public  bnsincss,  the 

community  hold  council,  and  mostly  decide  for  war,  if  they 

^m.    The  deceased's  nearest  of  kin,  the  avengers  of  blood,  will 

tbem.selves  into  dnmken  furj'  at   a  solemn  debauc^Ii,  chanting 

iwild  songs  tiie  virtut-s  of  their  muiilered  kinsman,  and  when  the 

fight  begins  tlicy  ru.sb  on  foremost,  known  by  tho  black  spots  painted 

no  their  bodies  to  show  their  de.idly  office.     0\'  oonrsi-  disnstrons 

«8ecta  spring  from  such  a  system,  the  Indian's  long  years  spent  in 

Inodiog  o\*er  a   coming  vengeance,  the   dark   sly  waylaying   and 

Abbiiig,  the  gloating  ovi^r  tJic  tortures  of  the  enemy  caught  at  last 

and  bound    to  a  trce  and  .slowly  hacked  to  pieces  with  knives  and 

umws,  the  spread  of  the  feud  from  family  to  family,  till  it  solidities 

mu  ijiiertribal  enmity  and  hereditary  war. 
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Sucli,  in  its  naturo  and  consnquoacos  vt  the  primitive  law  of 
blooti-reveiigf,  which,  if  space  served,  might  be  esemplificil  iu  further 
detail  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  SuiitJi  Sea  Islaudere, 
tlie  rude  tribes  of  Afnca  and  Asia,  and  then  carried  on  tutu  the 
history  of  tlio  barbaric  nations,  till  where  it  is  seeu  to  have  been 
slowly  ousted  by  higher  civilization.  Tlie  onlinary  Engl isb man's 
earliest  ami  best  ideas  of  it  are  derived  froiu  the  Jewish  law  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  and  we  note  there  one  of  Uie  plans  of  distinguishing 
between  im]>reinc'ditatet1  and  ileliberate  manslaughter,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  cities  of  refuge.  The  old  German  law  recognized  blood- 
revenge  in  it«  full  and  free  savage  form,  while  later  provisions  shov 
the  intermcdialo  stages  through  M'hich  the  law  of  our  forefather* 
passed  on  its  way  to  our  own.  Within  blstoncal  times,  when  eveiy 
freomon  was  still  allowed  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  private  war,  tite 
murdered  man's  kindred  mi^ht  and  did  nuse  feuO  agaiuiit  the  mur- 
derer, ami  bleod-feud  raged  or  smouldered  between  clan  and  clan. 
But  also  the  law  had  already  6xcd  the  were-gild  or  "  mau-mouey  '^ 
which  was  tbc  proper  campoaitiou  lor  a  life,  so  much  for  a  fi"eemaii, 
so  much  for  a  nobleman,  and  the  family  might,  il'  they  would,  forejjn 
their  vengeance,  and  take  instea<.l  the  price  of  blood.  Tliat  is  to  Hjiy, 
the  forefathers  of  the  English  tOUt)  or  l2fHj  years  ago,  had  jiLsl 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  unmitigated  extertiiinating  bloixl-feudj 
which  the  wilder  Circassian  tribes  kept  up  in  the  present  generation ; 
they  had  arrivetl  at  the  stage  of  choice  Imtween  vengfance  in  blood 
or  in  money  which  the  juri-^prudence  of  the  Bediiin  Arabs  nuiintains 
in  our  own  day. 

Going  back  from  these  later  reforms,  however,  we  notice  the 
wonderfuJ  ethnological  generality  of  the  primitive  law  of  blood  for 
blood  among  mankind.  Questions  of  bodily  form  and  complexion, 
questions  of  coouexion  of  language,  have  no  direct  bearing  on  it ;  it 
belongs  to  races  of  all  colours,  of  all  linguitstic  families,  of  all  ages  of 
chronology,  with  Init  this  one  limitation,  which  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  the  matter,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  lower  organization  of 
society.  It  was  not  by  theoretiral  changes  in  men's  ideal  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  by  the  alicer  pressure  of  circumstances  in  society  at 
a  particular  stage  of  development,  that  tht  ancient  usage  was  sup- 
presiied,  When  men  arr-  packed  close  in  towns,  the  veugeancc- 
laws  which  in  a  wild  sparsely -inhabited  land  arc  bearable,  and  even 
beneficial,  for  lack  of  better,  become  a  danger  to  the  vory 
existence  of  society.  It  is  veiy  interesting  to  see  a  tribe  settling 
down  into  conditions  of  denser  population,  and  acting  on  the 
avowed  necessity  of  thus  changing  their  criminal  system.  In 
the  Unitfii)  States,  the  Creeks,  always  known  as  among  the  most 
progressive  of  the  native  tribes,  have  settled  down  more  perfocUy 
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>  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  nticl  of  them  this  account 
vu  given  irome  years  ago:  "Formerly  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
iKiiL'^l  tlic  mimlcr ;  if  there  was  no  brother,  the  nearest  relative. 
Anwiig  the  Creeks,  now,  however,  the  miuvlerer  undergoes  a  regular 
tml  Idiire  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  is  dealt  with 
MonitBg  to  their  decision."  In  .Sonth  Africa,  the  Basutos,  under  the 
fOBtt  of  township  life,  havt;  ahundoned  the  old  execntion  of 
imngs  hy  the  nearefit  of  kin,  and  new  give  a  certain  authority  to 
tlie  (jiief  to  protect  the  manslaycr  till  hin  cause  is  (rit^d,  and  tliey 
isigB  ft  distinct  reaiion  for  the  change :  "  If  we  wero  to  revenge 
•Boehei  (they  say)  the  town  would  stion  l>e  diKpcrsed."  So  among 
lb  Beduios,  the  wilder  hordes  hold  fastest  to  the  law  of  mutnat 
■oeBHYo  murder  in  its  pristine  ferocity,  whilo  it  Is  oftener  among 
label  imder  the  iaduence  of  town  life  that  the  blood-money  is  taken, 
ttilthe  feud  loosed.  In  modem  Europe,  the  old  usage  has  vanished, 
trjHBsed  into  a  state-  of  mirvival.  The  ferocioti.s  Corsican  vendetta 
t^vithin  the  pTf^jicnt  century'.  To  put  it  down  required  a  pitched 
baitehetvccn  the  old  savage  custom  and  the  new  civilized  law.  It 
ttt  only  by  the  most  stringent  severity  in  prohibiting  tho  carrying 
tfanns  that  the  change  was  made ;  hut  it  was  made,  and  the  avenger 
BD  longer  lurks  in  wait  on  lonely  mountain  paths  to  claim  the  debt 
rf  UooJ,  nor  flees  when  he  has  done  the  deed  to  barrica<1e  hiioaelf  in 
hia  hmdy  fannhotisc  and  spend  his  life  in  holding  it  a«  a  fort  against 
the  Hindered  murderer's  clan.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  semi- barbarous 
pnrincfs  of  Enropean  Turkey  that  this  element  of  primitive  culture 
nrrives  with  most  strength.  In  our  Indian  Empire,  it  has  not  ceased 
l^bea  Konrce  ni  imuble  and  danger,  a.s  was  manifeste<l  not  long 
unfti.  We  forbid  the  avenger  of  blood  to  strike  within  our  frontiers, 
*ben  blood-enemie.<i  from  tho  outside  must  meet  on  neutral  givund. 
WIkd  Shir  Ali  tho  Afighan  took  on  himself  to  cxeciito  the  law  of 
kii  fiOontry  within  British  territory,  when  ho  smote  his  hereditary 
be  in  tiie  pcach-gro\'es  of  Peshawur,  he  was  sent  as  a  oonvict  to  the 
Asdanuw,  and  there  by  his  fatal  knife  India  lost  a  wise  and 
woefiKat  statesman. 

Among  the  barbaric  nations  wiio  keep  up  m  modern  days  the 
(rimitire  law  of  vengeance,  the  Abyssinians  show  in  an  interesting 
nf  coeof  its  special  developments.  As  among  tho  savages  of  the 
BnuiltaD  forests  one  hears  of  the  avenger  of  blood  minutely  and 
Knqnlfloaly  hewing  or  stabbing  into  the  murdei-er  the  exact  wounda 
byiiliidihc  haii  slain  bis  victim  ;  so  tlie  Roman  lex  talionis.  the 
Jenh  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
tmaij,  is  still  law  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  ManstieUI  Parkyns  ilhiatrates 
tie  principle  by  n  airious  law-case.  Two  little  boys,  tiged  eight  and 
C*v,  wandering  in  the  woods  near  a  village,  eamc  to  an  owleh  tree. 
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Tlio  elder  climWl  into  tlie 
younger,   but  by   mischnnw 


bouglin  nnd  thrtrir  ilown  fruit  to  the 
he  fell  (lovrn  on  his  little  coinnule'fl 
head,  killing  him  on  tht;  spot.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  child, 
hoping  to  get  money  out  of  the  unwitting  delinquent's  family 
insisted  on  putting  him  on  trial  for  his  life.  The  cose  wmt  argued 
at  lengfth,  as  it  might  have  been  at  the  tribunal  of  Barataria,  The 
jtidges  dceroed  that  the  hoy  was  guitty,  aad  must  sufftr  death,  the 
execution  to  be  done  in  strict  retaliation  by  the  dead  boy's  brother, 
who  ahonid  climb  the  tree  and  drop  on  the  little  murderer's  head 
till  he  killed  him.  On  hearing  which  most  righteous  jndgineni.,  it 
is  recorded  that  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  thinking  her  vengeancu 
hardly  worth  risking  another  boq's  Ufe  for,  preferred  letting  the 
culprit  off. 

In  connection  with  tlie  law  of  vengea&C(^  tliore  arises  au  imttrue- 
tive  question  of  morality.  Ijonl  Kaines,  a  Scotch  judge,  whoso 
"  History  of  Man  "  iii  an  im]H}rtaiit  eighteenth  couinry  work,  brings 
forward  what  Reem  to  him  onnclusivo  proofs  of  the  overbearing 
power  of  malevolent  passions  in  past  dark  ages  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  moral  principle,  he  says,  more  evident  than  that  puaishment 
cannot  be  inflicted  with  justioti  but  uq  the  guilty,  and  yet  the 
opinion  was  fortnurly  universal  that  the  innocent  might  be  justly 
involved  in  the  aaino  puuibhment  with  the  guilty.  He  refeni  to 
numerous  coses:  thus,  when  Hanno  plotted  to  poifiun  the  Cartlia- 
giniaii  oenaie  at  a  feast,  not  only  was  he  tortured  to  death,  but  all 
his  family  were  cut  olf  without  mercy ;  in  Macedou  the  punishment 
of  treason  was  extended  to  the  ci-iminal's  relations;  Cicero  indeed 
admits  the  hankhip  of  punishing  the  child  fur  the  parent's  crime, 
but  considers  the  law  excellent  on  the  ground  of  cxpcnlieucy,  aa 
binding  the  parent  to  the  republic  by  his  love  for  his  ehildn:!ii  \  tbo 
retaliation  of  murder  against  the  ciinuQal's  whole  clan,  tlic  so-callod 
'  deadly  feud,'  prevailed  within  historical  times  in  England,  and 
King  Edmund  made  a  law  to  limit  it.  Now  Lord  Kamett  may  well 
give  lionour  to  the  Israehte  law  for  upholding  a  principle  far  in 
advance  of  thi-s,  "  The  fathers  shall  nut  be  put  lo  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers : 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  d(.-ath  for  his  own  stu."  In  Lord  Komen's 
tiuie,  liowuvur,  the  remark  was  not  obvious  as  it  is  now,  that  this 
maxim  appears  not  in  Kxudus  hut  in  Deuterouumy,  that  is  to  any, 
not  in  the  earlier  Code,  but  in  the  much  later  Revised  Code. 
That  tliu  Jewish  mind  uould  without  protest  accept  the  <loctrine  of 
family  retribution,  which  tlie  new  maxim  so  expressly  abrogates,  is 
well  iihuwn  iu  the  narnUivee  uf  the  execution  of  the  childnin  of 
Achan,  ISaul,  and  Hamaii  lor  their  lathers'  misdeeds.  Jf  we  look 
among  the  Beduiu  Araha  as  tlie  near  modem  relatives  of  the  anciout 
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Iflwlitm  in  rare,  lan^age,  and  cnlhire,  wc  find  tliem  stilt  keeping 
op  the  right  of  vcngoanee  to  tlie  third  and  fourth  generation  against 
tbe  manslaycr's  ffimily,  an<l  even  taking  several  innocent  lives  for 
nnt  llic-re  is,  of  course,  a  distinctioTi  between  slaying  membera  of 
ibe  criminal's  family  inst<>Ad  of  himself,  and  slaying  criminal  ami 
tally  together.  Yet  tbe  same  principle  is  so  far  involved,  that  a 
nio  may  be  piininhod  for  his  father's  crimo,  and  in  practice  there  are 
klmnMliatjC  ca<u!s  siieh  as  this  of  the  6e<liiins,  where  several  kins- 
IMS  may  be  ptit  to  death  for  the  crime  c»f  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing, 
iJl  legists  must  allow,  that  the  Jcwi.<Ji  law  holds  so  high  a  place  in 
tl*  jurisprudence  of  the  world.  Israelite  law  proclaimed,  ages  before 
itome  to  be  Roman  law,  that  the  penalty  of  the  crime  shall  fall  on 
thtmminal  alone.  It  curiously  illnstrates  tlic  change  in  the  English 
todutt  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  oome  .tince  King  EilmnmrK 
dme,  that  this  intelligent  judge,  Loi-d  Kamos,  hft-i  no  idea  hut  that 
liiipriDcipIc  of  individual  respongibility  is  a  precept  of  fundamental 
mnnlity.  One  wonders  that  the  facts  hn  brought  together  from 
Qneoe  and  Carthage,  from  England  and  Japan,  did  not  put  into  his 
"?iT.1  tJiat  those  nations  acted  on  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  quite 
-:  1  [it  from  hw  own,  namely,  the  principle  of  family  responsibility, 
iiii  his  judicial  life  had  seemingly  confirmed  him  in  the  notion  that 
liaown  legal  education  qualified  him  to  nit  in  judgment  on  mankind, 
UuJ  tetdi  them  the  abstract  nocessarj'  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
Heiitati^fied  to  account  for  the  practice  of  punishing  innocent  rela- 
Ijtrtirilh  the  guilty,  by  taJking  of  the  power  of  revenge  to  trample 
On  coDscience  and  law. 

Lei  113  compare  this  cnide  decision  with  that  of  a  lawyer  of  this 
mtmy,  who.se  mind  has  been  turned  to  investigating  law  from 
tk  point  of  view  of  development.  Sir  Henry  Maine  simply  points 
b)  Uie  fundamental  dtfienmcc  I)ctwe-en  the  ancient  and  modem  idca.s 
•f  (ocirty.  Wc  look  on  society  as  an  aggregation  of  individuaU,  but 
to  the  earlicT  view  the  unit  was  not  tlie  individual  but  thi;  family. 
VWe  the  crime  is  looked  upon  n.t  a  corporate  act,  and  the 
tnaihial's  ehihlrcn  and  kinsfolk  arc  involved  with  bim  in  its  con- 
Jiqneoccs.  the  primitive  mind  is  not  perplexed  with  thi'  questions 
^Iti^  become  troublesome  as  soon  as  the  individual  is  conceived  n« 
*ihogether  separate  from  the  group.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  Maine 
Am  not  go  for  evidence  down  to  tJie  lowest  or  savage  stages  of 
tonr-ty,  but  his  antiquarian  research  carries  bim  quite  far  enough 
laci  to  roach  the  required  principle  of  family  responsibility.  Still 
fcrtier  bock  in  civilization  this  principle  is  found  in  full  vigour.  We 
bre  Duticed  how  among  the  Australians,  when  a  murder  has  betti 
Mnmiitetl,  all  the  criminal's  family,  in  Sir  George  Grey's  word.s, 
"Oifuider  themselves  to  be  qnile  as  guilty  as  he  is,"  and  run  for 
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their  lives.  In  tke  practice  of  the  South  Sea  Tglanders,  vongoineo 
might  fall  not  on  the  munlcrcr  but  on  some  relative,^  perhaps  on 
innocent  child,  for  the  whole  family  or  tribe  was  responsible,  and 
we  hear  of  such  casi::^  as  blootl-rovenge  handetl  douru  aa  an  heir- 
loom for  generations,  tlic  father  on  his  deathbed  whispering  to  his 
!K>n  the  name  of  the  man  doomed  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his 
grandfothcr.  lu  Kafir  h»w,  where  punishment  is  mostly  inflicted  by 
fines,  thi»  doctrine  of  family  liability  is  well  marked,  the  father 
paying  for  his  son's  offence,  and  the  family  being  rcsponable  for 
any  member  who  cannot  pay.  When  a  man  obstinately  refuttce  to 
obey  ilie  chief's  orders,  the  whole  krnal  or  clan  is  held  responsible, 
and  the  chief  inflicts  the  ciistomniy  punishment  known  as  "eaiing- 
up ;"  an  aruMHl  party  9tcaltliily  attacks  the  kraat,  plundering  the 
cattle,  and  flring  on  or  iit)earing  any  who  resist.  Col.  Maclean, 
ill  his  "  Compi>niliiini  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,"  thus  quotes 
Jlr.  Warner,  an  othcJal  resident  in  Zulu-land  :  "'  The  grand  prindplo 
of  Kafir  law  is  eolitciive  ivajvmmbUity,  and  on  this  principle 
depcn^ls  in  a  ver)'  great  degree  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 
Do  away  with  thiii,  while  the  Katirs  still  continue  in  their  preiicnt 
clannish  and  barltanius  .state,  and  tliey  would  immediately  become 
imninnngeable. " 

Such  evidence  clearly  sIjows  lliat  it  is  not  immorality,  but  rude 
morality,  which  accounts  for  ancient  laws  punishing  the  innocent 
kinsmen  for  or  even  with  tlie  actual  irausgi-esiior.  A  family  io  hold 
to  be  on  oiganic  liody  which  may  be  punished  in  ojiy  of  its 
members.  As  a  matter  of  practical  expediency,  any  statesman  fi«t 
to  rule  a  Iialf-cUilized  people  would  admit  Uic  immense  force  of 
the  theory  of  family  responsibility,  as  a  means  of  oitlorly  govcmmcut, 
acting  just  where  our  theory  of  individual  responsibility  breaks 
down.  Tlie  mutual  inQuence  of  the  member?  of  famUics  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  social  forces,  and  to  hold  the  family  responsible  is 
to  give  the  ruler  control  over  this  force,  to  be  used  on  his  side 
instead  of  ngainst  him.  A  governor  with  the  iask  before  liira  of 
putting  dowu  It:diau  brigHudagu  or  Iri.>«li  tandlord-shootmg,  might 
well  wisli  to  go  back  iu  history,  that  he  might  moet  uncivilized 
crime  with  uucivilizod  justice  at  ita  proper  level.  Indeed,  the 
society  we  live  iu  does  slUl  in  a  measuru  keep  to  the  old  canon, 
viaiting  the  sius  of  the  fathei's  ou  the  children.  It  is  true  that  one 
is  not  hangeil  for  being  the  sou  of  a  murderer,  nor  sent  to  prison 
tor  being  the  brother  of  a  thief,  but  the  social  pains  and  penalties 
ai-e  nevertlieless  both  severe  and  effective.  On  the  whole,  granting 
that  the  doctrine  of  tuudorn  lawyers,  of  individual  resjionsibility  aa  the 
true  principle  of  punishment,  is  a  vast  advance  on  the  legal  ideas 
of  the  bai'baric  world,  it  has  as  usual  to  be  admitted  that  the  rclbrm 
in  not  to  be  reckoned  as  all  clear  profit. 
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To  conclude  tliis  subject,  it  \%  socn  that  tlie  progress  uf  l«gal  i'icas 
liu  causc><l  tho  punishment  of  crime  to  1>c  more  nnd  more  taken  out 
of  tho  hands  of  the  private  avenger,  Kthnology  begins  with  tiic 
savage  state,  in  which  society  at  large  doeg  not  take  in  hand  the 
criminal  law,  but  tnoroly  by  public  opinion  encotirages  chn  individual 
to  take  his  revengi'  for  any  injury*  done  him,  niid  in  case  of  homicide 
compels  the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  hiH  slain  kinsman.  Next, 
tooety  at  large  begins  to  take  cogniznnce  of  certain  crimen  which  the 
iribe  judges  to  be  deBtructivc  of  itself  as  a  body.  Thus  thoro  a*c 
tribes  who  leave  theft  and  murder  to  l^e  revenged  hy  the  individual 
whom  they  concern  ;  but  the  Rorcerer  wlio  kills  men  by  his  wicked 
spelU  is  he-Id  to  bo  a  public  enemy,  dangerous  to  the  exiatenoe  of  the 
vhole  tribe,  and  accordingly  the  whole  tribe  will  join  to  hunt  him 
down  and  bring  him  to  the  stake.  Hero,  by  the  way,  is  an  instructive 
example  of  Mr.  Bageliot's  principle,  of  the  adrantage  of  a  common 
action  in  consolidating  society,  even  if  the  action  itself  he  as  bad  as 
bod  can.  ha  Then,  as  iu  course  of  time  society  come*  to  tind  its 
advant^e,  and  thoreforo  its  duty,  in  represHing  crime,  it  does  this 
fiir  ages  with  tnore  or  leas  of  tho  old  idea  of  vengeance,  the  vengeanoo 
df  the  law.  At  last  comes  in  the  higher  doctrine  that  punishment 
dionld  not  be  inflicted  for  Itself,  but  only  in  order  to  Wnufit  society 
\xj  repression  or  example,  or  to  reform  the  criminal.  Wo  havo  come 
to  this  stage  in  England,  and  at  this  moment  it  ix  intcrcitting  to 
mitch  and  proBtable  to  urge  forward  public  opinion,  set  as  it  ik  on 
rdonning  a  legal  practice  iu  which  survives  unroosoTiably  tbe 
bftrburio  doctrine  of  vengeance.  Look  at  tlic  picture,  in  Orimm's 
"te^  Antiquities,"  of  an  ancient  Oennan  court  of  justice,  and  see 
l)i*  king  on  hia  throne,  grasping  his  own  sacred  beard,  with  the 
head:<man  at  his  back  bearing  the  naked  sword,  while  an  injured 
woman  and  her  friends  stand  waiting  foe  justice  to  be  done  oti  Uie 
culprit  bound  betbre  them — thii  is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution 
for  vengeance.  Or  open  the  Salic  laws,  and  imagine  a  man  ooiiting 
tala  eonrt  with  ban<]agcd  head  to  claim  fifteen  solidi  fn>m  unother 
irbo  nnate  him  so  that  the  blood  dropped  on  the  ground  ;  but  defen- 
dul  pleads  as  a  set-off  that  plaintiff  called  him  a  hare,  which 
upenton  on  his  courage  the  law  amerces  at  six  solidi — tliia  also 
is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution  for  oompensation.  But  now- 
a^ys,  though  the  principle  is  acknowledged  that  punijihineDt  is 
pnbtic  LusinesB.  the  injured  party,  thoogh  be  may  want  no  reirsiiga 
and  vk  to  have  no  compensation,  may  be  yet  bound  over  to  pnsa- 
cate  as  if  tbe  old  desire  of  retaliation  were  stJODg  in  him.  He 
ODoes  into  court  to  do  homage  to  the  ghost  of  a  dead  law,  to  show 
faov  iDoongruously  an  old  form  may  clothe  a  new  idea.  He  will 
maain  an  instructive  example  of  the  priudple  of  sorriTal  in  culture, 
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till  tira  iu8titutioR  of  a  Public  Prwocutor  acknowledge  tn  Knglftnd 
tliat  it  is  society  wliich  claims  to  mflict  puiuahment,  not  the  iodi- 
vidnal  who  sues  for  vengeance. 

Let  us  ivotv  lut'ii  to  a  new  subject,  where  again  the  ethnological 
clue  ifl  indispensable  to  explain  the  conditions  of  civilized  life. 
Olancinfr  nX  \\\i:  savage  and  apparently  primidivo  stages  of  the  law 
of  land-holding,  and  compfiring  theae  with  civiH?xtd  stages,  wc  nee 
how  through  neglect  of  the  historical  method  many  a  learned  lawyer 
and  hi)itorian  has  gone  astray,  as  Sir  John  Ltibbock  points  out  that 
Goguet  did  when  he  assumed  that  property  in  land  only  began  wilh 
agriculture.  Among  men  in  the  rude«t  stage  of  wildncas,  mcro 
hunters  of  wild  animals,  pluckors  of  wild  fmit"*,  and  diggers  of  wild 
roots,  it  appears  that  the  original  land-law  was  ordained  for  the  pur- 
po6C  of  a  game-law.  Each  tribe  hoa  rcot^ized  boundaries  marked 
out  by  rocks  or  streams  or  trees,  or  even  artiiicial  laudmarksL 
Among  tbc  savages  of  Brazil  wc  read  of  the  sorcerer- priests  taking 
part  in  the  solemn  ccrenwnies  of  fixing  boundaries,  perl'orming  their 
sacred  rites  of  rattling,  drumming,  and  puffing  huge  cigars ;  here 
already  the  landmark  begins  to  have  the  religious  sanctity  which 
cleaves  to  it  so  far  along  the  course  of  civilization.  In  savage  law, 
if  a  man  of  one  tril>o  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  <iu  the  land  of 
another  tribe,  the  offence  is  serious,  punishable  sometimes  with 
instant  death.  But  eveiy  man  may  hunt  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  tribe.  The  law  of  ownership  of  game  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  animal  becomes  propei-ty  by  l>eiug  struck,  and  the  property  of 
the  striker.  15ut  certain  conditions  or  modifications  arise  among  ilio 
most  savage  tribes,  where,  for  instance,  the  first  who  strikes  the 
game,  or  all  who  strike  it,  or  the  whole  hunting  party,  may  hnvo 
more  or  less  of  rights  of  ownership  \  even  the  owner  of  the  weapon 
claims  in  some  districts,  and  a  fiimi-shed  Indian,  after  killing  a  deer 
with  a  white  man'i;  musket,  hay  been  known  loyally  to  hand  over 
tho  game  to  the  owner  of  tlie  gun  as  the  person  legally  entitled. 
Thus,  looking  round  upon  the  lower  races  of  the  world,  we  find 
among  wild  hunting  ttibes  what  may  he  rtigarded  as  the  primitive 
gome-law,  namely,  that  all  men  of  the  tribe  are  free  to  hunt  within 
the  boundary  of  the  tribe-land,  the  game  only  becoming  private 
property  by  being  killed.  Though  in  after  time  agiiculture  made 
immense  alteration  in  tho  tenure  of  land,  yet  the  records  of  liarbarjc 
antiquity  show  chiarly  that  the  primitive  game-law  lasti^d  on  through 
stage  afttT  stage  of  civilization,  and  age  after  age  of  chrouology. 
English  history  reaches  well  back  tu  the  period  of  the  villngo  com- 
munities, when  but  a  fraction  of  English  land  was  yet  under  tillage ; 
the  fai'  larger  p.irt  was  wild  forest  and  moor,  and  ever}'  commoner 
was  free  to  take  game  within  the  wide  limita  of  tfau  common  mark, 
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miles  anil  miles  of  rango.  8iiicc>  tliose  timea  the  law  Iioh  boon 
altered,  and  indeed  tlie  conditionn  of  tlie  cnso  havo  l>e<>n  &Iltired,  for 
the  gamn  whicli  onw  fed  on  tlie  wild  produce  of  tlie  woods  now  to  a 
great  extent  feeds  on  farm  produce.  Yet  ideas  belonging  to  the 
older  stAte  of  IhinRs  seem  never  to  have  faded  quite  out  from 
peanant  memory  ;  centimes  of  law  have  ixot  a»'aile<l  lo  eradiaite  from 
the  mml  tnind  the  notion  that  poachinn:,  though  illegal,  is  not 
immoral.  This  idea  did  not  arise,  and  what  is  more,  would  hardly 
faavfe  aris£Q,  out  of  the  modern  agricultural  conditions  of  the  land ; 
but  it  seems  to  keep  up  in  survival  an  unbroken  popular  tradition, 
handed  down  from  agc^s  before  feudalism,  of  a  primitive  state  of  law 
which  may  be  traced  through  civilization,  from  the  stage  of  the 
savage  Imnten  of  the  Australian  hush  to  the  stage  of  barbaric  Eng- 
lishmen before  the  Heptarchy. 

luflimnch  as  the  ci\*ilized  law  of  real  estate  is  a  O(m.sei"|uenco  of  the 
introduction  of  agriculture.  It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  two 
points  of  ethnological  evidence  which  carry  on  to  a  farther  stage 
Mr.  Darwin's  remarks,  In  his" Descent  of  Man,"  as  to  the  origin 
of  agriculture.  In  wild  regions  there  arc  still  to  be  seen  specimena 
of  certain  rude  instruments  whose  type  is  a  real  record  of  the 
period  when  men  begjm  to  till  the  ground.  Unfortimately,  travellers 
hat*  scarcely  noticed  their  historical  interest,  and  have  thus  neg- 
lected to  bring  home  for  our  museum  things  so  inartiHcial  as 
mere  pointed  sticks.  But  it  ia  not  yet  too  late,  and  perhaps  this 
remark  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  explorer  who  can  still  find 
the  primitive  agricultural  implement  in  the  savago'.s  hands,  and 
send  it  home  for  the  edification  of  the  modern  farmer  Iti  nature 
anil  place  in  history  bs  «umply  this.  Some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of 
man  were  foniid  of  late  years  living  without  knowledge  of  agri- 
cnltare,  or  memory  of  their  ancestors  having  any  such  art.  But 
these  tribes  indiiHtriously  collect  wild  roots,  and  to  dig  them  up 
they  carry  some  instrument,  the  rudimentary  typo  of  which  is  the 
straight  stick  with  a  point  hardened  in  the  fire,  such  as  used  by  the 
Australians,  or  the  douhle-puinlcd  stake  for  digging  roots  or  knock- 
iog  down  fniita,  &C.,  without  which  no  Abipone  woman  wouhl  act  out 
on  a  jotimev.  Now,  the  same  instninient  used  fur  rooting  up  a  plant 
will  iervo  for  phmting  it,  when  once  the  idea  of  planting  has  been 
rtacbeil :  and  accordingly  Columbus  found  the  natives  of  the  Antilles 
tilling  tlicir  soil  ^vith  the  mere  pointed  stiok.  The  South  African 
digging-stick,  stuck  through  a  heavy  stone  Kill  to  give  it  fon^  haa 
dzawn  the  attention  of  the  white  men  by  its  ingenuity,  and  accord^ 
lagly  specimena  of  It  are  common  in  England.  The  Hottentots  in  ohl 
times  nsed  it  only  for  rooting  and  for  digging  out  burrowing  onimaiti, 
liut  in  the  slight  attempts  at  apiculture  thoy  have  begun  to  make,  it 
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answers  tho  purpose  of  on  implement  for  breakiD^  ground  and  sowing. 
A  step  beyond  Uiisis  to  fashioo  u  titakewith  a  projecting  point  at  tlie 
fddo ;  this  is  the  rudest  kiud  of  lioe,  and  in  uK&d  in  Nortii  America 
among  "Digger  Indians"  for  root-digging,  and  also  among  the  agri- 
cultural trilK's  as  an  instrument  of  tillage.  It  is  remarkable  tbat 
such  a  country  as  Sweden  Hlimild  show  comparatively  recent  traces  of 
Aprimitivc  tillage  like  tlmt  of  tlm  North  American  Indians.  In  out- 
lying forests  or  heaths  of  South  Sweden,  the  wayfai-er  comes  now  and 
then  on  a  small  plot  of  j^und  enclosed  hy  a  bolder  of  heajwd  stones. 
These  plots  lie  waste  now,  but  peanut  tradition  keeps  in  miud  that 
they  belonged  to  the  old  days  of  the  so-called  "  Hackers,"  a  rough 
agricultural  people  who  tilled  the  ground  with  u  clumsy  wooden  hack 
or  hoe.  a  mere  stake  or  tir-pole  with  a  short  projecting  branch  at  the 
lorci'  end,  sharpened  to  a  point  Such  hacks,  which  in  wild,  otd- 
woirld  places  in  Sweden  have  not  even  yet  gf>ne  quite  out  of  use,  re- 
present another  form  of  implement  v-hich  uncivilized  tribes,  not  yet 
pamed  from  the  root-di^ng  stage  to  the  tilling  stage,  have 
arrived  at. 

In  South  Sweden  also,  a  district  rich  in  relics  of  ancient  custom,  the 
memory  remains  of  another  process  of  very  early  agiicuUure.  Wlien 
Columbus  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  h^  found  the  natives  at  onoc 
clearing  nnd  dressing  patches  of  soil  by  cutting  away  the  brushwood 
and  burning  it  on  the  spot.  In  modern  times  this  simple  method  of 
bringing  forest  land  under  tillage  may  still  be  found  in  disUut  parts 
of  the  world,  as  for  instance  among  tlit;  Basuto  of  South  jVfrica,  or  iho 
Bodo  and  Dhimal  of  North-Easl  India,  whose  regular  custom  is  thus 
to  clear  by  firf  a  plot  of  land,  till  it  for  a  conple  of  year*,  and  then 
shift  to  a  new  spot.  Now  this  slufting  brand-tillage,  as  it  may  be 
called,  was  tho  oldeat  mode  of  agriculture  in  Sweden,  known  by  tra- 
dittun  and  even  by  late  survival,  and  having  the  special  name  of 
"  Bvedjo-lands-brnlt." 

From  these  considerations  as  to  the  primitive  cultivation  of  land, 
wc  paiu  to  its  legal  owncr<ihip.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the 
wildest  state  of  linmaii  society  Oic  land  of  each  tribe,  where  they 
bunt  and  root  and  gather  fruite,  is  tho  property  not  of  individuals 
or  families,  but  of  the  whole  community.  Turaing  now  to  tho 
laws  of  the  rudest  tribes  who  till  the  soil,  Auch  as  tl>e  lower 
natives  of  Brrutil,  we  find  that  when  agriculture  begins  ever  so 
slightly,  it  at  once  brings  with  it  a  law  of  real  estate.  Let  a 
family  clear  and  till  a  plot  of  land,  that  plot  becomes  the  acknow- 
ledged property  of  the  family  who  cultivate  it,  and  gather  in  the 
crops  unmolested.  Beyond  tlii^  there  may  and  docs  arise,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  agricultural  stage,  a  social  armngemcnt  of  great 
historical  interests      When,  in  the  course  of  two  or  thi-ee  generar 
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ifl  famUy  becomes  .several,  or  when    several  allied   families 
cthor,  they  are  apt  to  live  nnited    in    a   single  house,  one 
of  tk«c  loDg  and  IaT;go  huts  in  which  each  family  has  its  own  part 
axi  wpamtc  hearth  ;  in  such  settlements  i\\\t>.  primitive  federation 
owiB  jointly  its  adjoining  plots  of  tilled  ground.     In  North  America 
AbOfinong  tribes  in  the  early  stogeit  of  agricultural  life,  much  the 
ame  state  of  ihiogs  appears.     The  tribe  has  its  undivided  huntiug 
laadi,  while  ont  of  these  any  family  may  clear  and  till  any  plot  they 
cfaoeae,  which  remains  the  family  property  during  occupation. 
To  those  coDvenant    with    Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  work  on  " 
CtnuiDunitiea,"  theee  facts  from  the  savage  world  have  especial  in- 
tenaL    Wherever    in    Europe   Uie    legal    antiipiary  can  dig   down 
througti  tho  accumulation  of  modem  and  mediaeval  law,  he  conica  on 
tnoee  of  the  I)ar1)aric  theory  of  landed  property,  according  to  which 
the  wild  moor  and  forest  i&  tlic  common  hunting-ground  of  the  tnht'. 
tlw  meadoW'land  ia  more  or  Ichs  held  jointly  as  tho  common  paeture. 
wliie  the  tilled  plots  arc  owned  not  by  individuals  but  by  families,  a 
ttumber  of  Deigbbouring  houscholjs  sharing  among  them  the  great 
vil^e  field.      Through  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  our  Teu- 
tonic ucestors  made  their  village  settlements  on  this  commucliitie 
ptau.  \\iv  old  Hystem  of  family  landliolding  has  almost  everywhere  in 
•{'li^jjUnd  duBolved  into  irtdividualism  ;  yet  traces  of  tho  older  system 
%ti  stiU  etroog  among  us.    The  theory  of  commons  lias  come  down 
to  our  time  under  a  feudal  iransformatiou,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
■lari&g  obtained  rights  over  the  waste  laud  wliich  originally  belongei) 
to  thi}  commoners.      Besides  thi»,  numerous  local  customs  which 
lawjere  till  lately  have  expliuned  away  by  ingenious  but  baseless 
f'peculauous,  arc  now  known  to  bo  simply  survivals  from  the  commu- 
nutic  times  before  feudalism.  In  many  cuiuitios,  any  ono  who  ontjuii'eij 
'Wilt  find  within  a  mile  or  two  of  him  somu  "  lot  meadow,"  on  which 
•ereod  01  aUof  the  houscholdcnt  of  a  parish  have  right£  of  pasture,  or 
•OQe  "  Lammas  land,"  or  "  shock  land,"  where  at  a  iixud  time  of  year 
tlkg  MJghbours  may  turn  their  cattle  into  the  stubbles.      In  somi- 
pUoH  Ibc  huge  "  common  iicld  "  may  be  seen,  still  divided  b;  the 
lutfUulks  which  cut  it  up  into  plots,  dletributcd  from  time  to  time 
\%  the  village  commoners,    ^ot  many  years  ago,  half  the  agricul- 
taud  in  some  shires  stiU  lay  thus  in  common  or  commonable 
If  now  we  follow  Sir  Henry  Maine  by  such  evidence  as  this  back 
'.  time  of  the  settlement  of  Northern  Eurupc  hy  the  old  Scaudi- 
tarian  and  German  village  communities,  we  can  then  use  tho  evidence 
ftwa  OFage  America  to  complete  the  whole  chain  of  land  tenure  from 
tbi'daya  of  the  earliest  savage  tillage  of  tho  soil  with  poiuted  sticks, 
&j  our  own  days  of  the  steam  plough.     In  arguing  that  tlie  village 
onuDiuuty  of  our  forefathers  was  developed  from  the  early  savage 
TOL.  XX 11.  F 
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agricultural  conditions,  I  am  satisfied  to  appeal  lo  the  authority  of 
an  omiiient  etliuolugist,  Dr.  von  Itlartius,  wUo  tiappeiia  to  bu  tiie  best- 
informod  supporter  of  tlic  degcoemtiou-tlioorv,  that  savages  ai«  tbe 
fallen  deaoendaiitii  of  civilized  uatioos.  In  cousistoncy,  this  theory 
absulutuly  contradicts  tlie  development'theory  of  culture  which  I 
have  Wuti  advocating.  But  Dr.  von  Martiuci.  describing  the  laud-Uv 
of  the  Braziliao  sarages  whom  lie  knew  og  iutiuiately,  is  driven  by 
sheer  pressure  of  factA  to  drop  hi«  consistency.  Forgetdug  all  about 
his  dej^eiH'ration -theory,  he  talks  (juilc  naturally  of  the  Indian  law  of 
tiuuily-land  being  in  an  "  undeveloped  "  state,  sliowing  the  transition 
between  the  law  of  tribe-iand  by  which  a  whole  tract  is  hclil  in 
oommoii  for  hunting,  and  the  civilized  taw  of  private  freehold.  The 
case  iy  indeed  plain,  showing  us  thai  whil«  wd  have  a  land-law  modi- 
fied from  that  of  our  barbaric  ancestors,  their  law  ag^n  had  its  origin 
in  the  [amplest  forms  of  teuure  still  to  bo  found  among  savages  who 
liave  but  just  come  to  the  agricultural  stage. 

The  fact  that  in  primitive  society  the  plot  of  tilted  land  was  owned 
not  by  the  individual  but  by  the  faiuily,  fitrt  wult  with  the  principle 
brought  furward  iu  the  first  of  ihe&e  two  efi«ays,  that  in  early  society 
the  family,  not  the  individual,  in  the  unit.  In  the  village  'life  of  cvoii 
rude  races,  this  principle  leads  to  a  further  reGult  of  practical  import- 
ance. When  several  families  dwell  t(.>gether  in  more  or  less  close 
approach  to  the  union  of  a  single  family,  cultivating  jointly  their  plot 
of  gruuud  and  living  on  the  [produce,  their  way  of  life  Ls  not  the  mere 
conmiiuiism  whi^-h  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  reucheu  the  closer  in- 
timacy of  actual  socialism.  The  eavago  family  is  the  origin^  germ 
of  the  socialistic  coummiity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  uotioethat  among 
races  of  low  culture,  as  iu  tho  two  Americas,  socialistic  cummimities 
arc  found  in  operation,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  families 
who  may  even  inhabit  a  single  dwelling,  a  sort  of  savage  plialaiistery. 
Arriving  at  this  level,  socialism  contiouetf  iuto  barbaric  ages  as  a 
somewhat  important  institution.  A  striking  example  is  that  of  the 
VaccoBt  (perliapB  Basques),  described  by  Diodorus  Siculns,  who  savK 
that  they  parcelled  out  their  lands  yearly,  but  gathered  the  ci-o|»s  in 
common,  giving  each  Ids  sliaro,  and  puuishiug  with  death  tho  peasant 
who  should  appropriate  any  to  himself.  Iu  modem  Seivia  and  Croatia, 
viUe^us  have  kept  up  such  au  ancient  system,  tliu  laud  being  not 
divided,  but  cultivated  jointly  under  the  diiXHrtiou  of  the  elders,  and 
the  harvests  shared  equally  among  the  membei-s  uf  the  comiuuno. 
Thus  there  arose  among  savagv  tribes,  and  coutijiued  to  our  owu  day 
among  people  at  a  middle  level  of  ctvilizatlon,  socialism  iu  its  most 
pure  aud^absolute  form. 

It  is  a  mutter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the  tbeoretical  politicians  who 
havo  advocated  the  iatroducUou  of  commuuisu  aud  socialism  into  the 
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aodmi  drilized  world,  should  have  bo  sliut  thoir  eym  io  iho  cthno- 
kgird'tliew  iastitutioos.     Communism,  ia  land,  and  socialism  in  life, 
ortumply  two  rcaults  of  the  attempt  to  extend  tho  primitiTO  house* 
luli^stetn  to  the  whole  village  or  tribe,  cudeavouring  so  far  ns  may 
bete  lire  as  a  siagle  family.   The  place  of  the  two  systems  la  histoiy 
if  •Knot  of  theory  but  uf  experimental  fact.    Haxthauscn  remarked 
a  ipurtcr  of  a  century  ugo,  that  the  0topta  of  European  revolutiouists 
still  exiite  in  Ruiisia.  The  Rus^iau  Mir,  with  its  equal  fUvision  of  land, 
equal  rights  uf  meu,  and  absence  of  born  prolotariaus,  »liows  the  ad- 
TiDligesatid  defects  of  communism  as  clearly  a«  tho  Servian  or  Croa- 
tiuBuoily -village  shows  thoisc  of  socialism.     It  Iej  not  for  nothing 
tial  these  systems  have  held  their  social  place  through  so  long  a 
orane  of  history.     Their  results  within  certain  limits  of  civiliza- 
tioii  have  been  admirable.      The  mutual  helpfulness  and  honesty 
Mtdi  communism  fosters  in  the  village,  are  among  the  best  points  of 
Buua  peasant  character.     Tt  Icails  to  a  tribal  patriotism  which  is 
^mne  though  narrow,  and  to  a  supreme  sejise  of  the  common  in- 
l«wl.  tapressed  in  such  proverbs  as  thcsft  &b  to  the  TMir  or  community ;' 
"Thror  everything  upon  tht;  Mir,  it  will  carry  it  all,"  "  No  one  in  the 
wjrid  can  separate  from  the  Mir."     For  coloniring  a  miW  country  in 
Wlaric  ages,  introducing  pasture  and  agriculture,  settling  law  and 
ooJer,  a  sounder  systom  could  hardly  have  been  devised  than  that  of 
mignUfloin  communal  villages.   Even  during  the  last  thoutiaDd  years 
'■he  RuEiian  village  system  lias  spread  ovor  an  eighth  of  the  world, 
Aad  ittU  it  spreads  over  the  lands  of  iTidc  Asiatic  hordes.     Stacy  ages 
ttifier,  tt  was  under  such  a  village  system  as  these  Sclavonic  communes 
^IiOiriM,  more  or  less  perfectly,  that  one  of  the  mighty  works  of  the 
wklmia  dune,  that  of  raising  nuich  or  most  of  Kurope  from  savagery  to 
tie  Aryan  level  of  barbaric  culture,  such  as  that  of  ourTeutonic  fore- 
^liers.    But  it  is  not  less  clear  that  the  old  village  system  could  only 
lamer  well  up  to  a  certain  level  of  society.     It  made  prosperous  and 
^ly  barbarians,  but  it  stopped  short  there.    So  long  as  wants  were 
itc^t  and  land  abundant,  and  the  population  could  obtain  their  few 
a««rics  in  their  self-supporting  %*illages,  things  went  well.     But 
"icB  it  came  to  pressure  of  population  and  necessity  of  industrial  and 
will  progress,  the  plan  showed  its  worse  side.     The  individual  wa« 
lodnd  secured  firom  falling  into  destitution,  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
looould  not  rise.    The  use  of  money  in  other  matters  accustomed 
awn  to  fair  payments,  but  the  communal  system  of  equal  divi.'non 
■mibriously  unfair  between  the  better  and  worse  labourers.   La.'rtly, 
bevwy  qnestion  of  methods  nnd  implements,  the  most  doggedly  con- 
aerrauve  and  obstructive  part  of  the  community  had  the  power  of  rc- 
drtiiig  improvements  on    ancient,    custom.     "So  wonder  that  the 
aocieot  coouaaDlsm  failed  to  compete  commercially  with  individual- 
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ism  in  action  and  estate,  and  has  aft^r  long  trial  been  discarded  in  the 
civilized  wcprld.  Perhaps,  in  modem  times,  co-operative  scliemes  may- 
be so  contrived  as  practically  to  meet  the  difficulties  against  which 
the  ancient  sclicmcs  wore  so  helpIosM,  while  retaining  the  noble  qnali- 
ties  of  the  old  united  society.  But  the  arguments  of  inodern  doctri- 
naires for  communism  an<l  socialinm,  on  abstract  princtplct.  seldom  go 
much  beyond  an  attempt  to  throw  society  bock  into  the  very  institu- 
tions long  ago  triod  and  found  wanting. 

As  a  last  topic  on  which  to  show  how  the  ethnology  of  institutions 
throws  light  on  their  practical  status,  T  will  briefly  notice  two  pro- 
minent effects  of  war  on  the  constitution  of  society. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  paternal  and  patriarchal  govcniment 
are  most  primitive  institutions.  As  the  family  is  the  unit  of  early 
society,  so  the  father's  rule  is  the  gerin  of  law  and  authority.  Thus 
among  the  rudest  American  tribes  the  father  is  head  of  the  family, 
with  power  of  life  and  death  over  wives,  children,  and  slaves ;  he 
has  that  al>3olute  patria  potestas  which  lasted  on  among  the  ancient 
Komans  till  they  had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  and  which  only 
gradually  broke  down  into  our  modem  individualism.  From  the 
paternal  government  of  the  fiimily,  the  patriarchal  government  of  the 
tnW  arisi'S  under  ravage  condittonK.  Among  tribes  as  rude  as  the 
Buslimen  and  Australians,  the  political  development  is  seen,  whereby 
the  headship  of  the  family  passes  into  the  chiefship  of  the  tribe ;  the 
head  of  the  family  lives  till  he  has  a  whole  clan  to  govern,  but  his 
office  has  been  during  his  latter  failing  years  more  and  more  executed 
by  his  clilcst  son,  who  at  the  old  man's  death  is  recognized  as  re- 
placing him  as  chief  of  the  community,  hia  younger  brothers  remain- 
ing under  him  instead  of  brouchiug  off  to  hceomc  heads  of  new  dans. 
Beside  or  instead  of  this  patriarchal  chief,  however,  there  appeals 
alrcatly  among  the  lower  races  a  chief  of  different  kind,  whose  claim 
is  not  that  of  birth,  but  of  popular  choice.  While  the  tribe-Ufe  goes 
on  in  its  daily  routine  of  hunting  and  itshing,  ^nd  if  it  be  a  settled 
tribe,  of  planting  and  reaping,  the  wants  of  the  commuuily  are  fairly 
met  under  the  patriarchal  system,  where  the  council  of  heads  of 
families  eerves  to  guide  and  effectuate  public  opinion  in  pubUc 
matters,  and  the  hercilitary  patriarch  has  influencf;,  if  not  much 
absolute  power,  over  all.  Why  then  should  there  be  so  marked  a 
tendency  toward  elective  chiefship ;  what  circumstances  are  tbey 
which  place  a  tyrant  over  the  heads  of  a  patriarchal  democracy  ;  who 
is  this  chief  whom  we  find  occupj-ing  in  savage  and  barbaric  life  the 
various  stages  betwceo  ilie  President  of  the  United  States  as  he  is 
now,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  lie  was  a  century  ago  ? 

Id  answer  to  this  enquiry,  lot  mo  call  attention  to  an  account  of 
the  constitution  of  a  North  American  tribe.     Q^camc,  an  old  traveller^ 
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mitrttiess  of  need  joined  a  tribe  of  Coppermine  Indiana,  and  with 

tliai  had  to  go,  to  tiis  sore  horror  and  disgust  as  It  proved,  on  an 

apdlitjoa  against  a  wretched  bolplos:^  tribe  of  Efiqiiimaux,  wlioiu  thg 

ladiiai  ooneideTcd  scarcely  huniaii,  and  dclighteci  to  muRler  in  mere 

nMcnoea.     Yet,  oven  this  mockery  of  a  tklI  war-pnrty,  as  Heamo 

nr,  vuenougb  to  alter  the  whole  tcnour  of  Indian  society,     CUug 

viiidi  at  uther  times  carried  on   intertribal  murder  and  pillnge,  be- 

cnac  doso  &nd  disinterested  friends,  property  ceased  to  be  private, 

mA  nas  given  up  without  scruple  to  the  common  stock,  and  above 

all  dio  warriors  who  on  ordinary  occaHions  were  an  undisciplined 

rdiUe  obedient  to  no  commauds,  now  became  of  one  mind,  ready  to 

iilitjr  their  chowii  leader  Matunabbee,  and  to  follow  wherever  he  led. 

£ere,  iboD,  the  ellea  of  war  is  seen  in  knitting  the  Loose  social  bonds 

ofnvagG  life,  turning  a  half-organixcd  patriarchal  horde   into  an 

o^mized  army  under  a  dictator.     It  Js  thii.s  aJao  with  rude  tribes  of 

Sntb  America.      Hei-c   the   more  family  ebief^  have   little  tribal 

antlunly ;  but  let  war  break  out,  the  scene  changes  at  once,  and 

4h«eatepH  fortli  one  with  the  garb  and  insignia  of  a  leader,  ehofien 

lij  uduDaiiou  or  ordeal  to  command  the  fighting  men  uf  the  alliance. 

ititli  power  absolute  even  to  life  and  death  over  hia  warriors.     Ab 

I>t.kbrtius  was  traveHing  with  a  chief  of  the  Mironhas.  a  tribe  rudo 

«mi«iQong  the  rude  Uibes  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  they  came  to  a 

&g-tiee  where  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  still  bound  to  the  trank 

with  cnnla  of  uvepers  ;  the  chief  explained  that  tliis  man  had  dis- 

«be]rad  aiders  on  the  war-path,  and  hu  had  had  bim  bound  and  ahot 

Uiere,a  eavago  Su  Sebastian  martyred  in  the  cauae  oi  individual 

will  ag&iast  the  growing  authority  uf  polit  ical  organization.    Tlirough- 

t«l  hintory,  one  constantly  comes  on  the  lines  of  this  principle,  that 

nr  moet  forcibly  tends  to  produce  absolute  monarchy,  ^ving  the 

ti^  warrior  and  able  administrator  a  aupreinncy  which  may  nominally 

mil  irilh   the  campaign,  but   may   v\m   dovelupo   into    permanent 

^apotiant     Our  civilized  world,  now  at  last  out-growing  the  need 

cf'jtroog  government"  of  the  old  de»[>otic  type,  must  yet  acknow- 

Ujeiu  itervice  as  oue  great  mean^  of  uational  solidification.     Thus 

il  i)  clear  that  already  in  savage  times  wai'  bad  begun  one  of  its 

d'ilinDg  offices,  in  setting  up  the  warrior-tyrant  to  do  work  too  harsh 

MMiliwvy  for  the  feebler  hands  of  the  patriarch. 

Another  office,  scarcely  leas  imporUint,  which  war  had  to  perform 
in  Uie  organization  of  society,  may  be  still  seen  in  action  among  tha 
races.  The  rudest  savages  arc  apt  to  kill  their  prisoners  of 
;  dvilization  has  made  a  distinct  upward  ixvssv  when  the  war- 

itire  ifi  spared  and  made  the  slave  of  hit!  captor.  This  state  of 
t&t^  may  be  well  studied  in  its  variou.^  phased  among  the  Indians 
of  South  America.     Ferocious  tribes,  such  as  the  Quaycurus  and 
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Manh^,   thoagh   mercilessly   slaughtering   in   war   the   vanqoisbod 
warriors,  will  carry  off  Uie  young  children   and  hand  them  over  to 
their  own  women  to  Ining  up  for  sLivcs.     Otbt-r  tribes,  such  as  the 
Timbiras  ami  Miranhas,  will  .spare  also  their  grown-up  prisonere  as 
slaves.    Thiw  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  hereditary  slave-caste  is  part 
ancl  parcel  even  of  savage  society  in  l^outh  America,  and  so  it  is  else- 
where among  the  lower  races,  as  in  North  America  and  Africa,  a,iul 
30  it  is  to  be  seen  far  along  the  course  of  clviliaation.     It  was  Greek 
law  that  the  prisoner  of  war  became  a  slave  ;  and  a^  for  Roman  i»iW, 
the  quBcstior  liuld  &  sale  of  captives  after  eveiy  battle,  and  the  sIa.vo-i 
dealers  regularly  followed  tho  catnp  to  buy  tliein  up.     Now,  ftrom 
savage  timea  onwanl,  what  has  Ijeeu  done  with  slaves?     From  save^ej 
tinios  the  freoman  ha^  been  tlie  wan-ior  and  hunter,  but  the  alstve* 
might  not  beai'  arnvi,  they  were  set  with  the  women  to  the  inglori<-»ii 
work  of  tilling  the  mil.     To  lake  an  example  from  classic  hiMcyxT) 
,whou  the  Roman  freemen  wore  couliruially  liable  to  be  called  off     *• 
aervQ  in  the  wars,  agriculture  waa  carriotl  on  almost  entirely  by  al^LV^ 
labour.     Of  the  agencies  which  have  effected  the  change  from  tb* 
wild  nomadc  huDter's  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  ctagc  of  soci^^J*! 
I  doubt  if  any  has  been  more  powerful  than  the  social  law  that  tl>^ 
prisoner  of  war  was  to  be  his  captor's  slave.     Here  then  is  ono  of  ti»<3 
great  trointi  of  c;msation  in  the  iiistory  of  the  hnman  race.     W^fr<^ 
brings  on  slavery,  slavery  promotes  agriculture,  agriculture  of  *I^ 
things  favours  and  establishes  settled  iustitutious  and  peace. 

Snch,  by  the  evidence  ef  ethnology,  havo  been  the  beneficia]  resolU 
of  wai-  and  dlavery.  Yet  of  late  years  the  miud  of  the  civiltaed 
world  has  been  aut,  and  righlfnlly  and  successfuDy  set,  ou  puttog 
down  slavery.  It  had  arisen  in  the  i»tvugc  state  of  culture,  and  done 
it«  work  there  and  in  the  barliaric  Ktage,  but  in  npite  of  niucli  sur- 
nval  and  revival  it  proved  iuconipatible  wttti  the  civilized  stage,  and 
men  thru.st  it  out.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ethnology  coDCoroing 
slavery,  and  what  is  its  teaching  concerning  war  ?  Among  low  huutn 
iag  tribes,  war  was  simply  a  social  necessity ;  ba4  the  vVustroliaos 
and  Red  Indians  been  at  peace  Ibr  a  cootury,  they  would  have  exr 
terTniuated  the  bufinlo  and  the  kangaroo.  War  has  always  been  an 
admirable  school  of  manly  virtues,  endurance  and  courage  ;  we  luive 
here  noticed  how  it  has  acted  in  condensing  weak  loose  clans  into 
strong  united  uati<ja£.  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  regular 
government  \  and  these  merits  it  has  btilL  Ptuctieally,  the  xights 
of  defence  and  conquest  lyre  to  this  day,  as  of  old,  the  basis  of  all 
national  existence.  Yet  there  is  a  growing  senile  in  the  civilised 
world  of  the  (savagery  and  harhxriUj  of  war,  to  use  these  wottls  aguu 
in  the  double  sense  which  conveys  that  strongest  lesson  of  etimology, 
the  repugnance  of  the  higher  civilization  against  the  ferocity  proper 
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la  (be  Invcr.     Any  Rn^lUKrann  who  will  rv^juX  the  history  of  war  can 

ncQgitisc  the  change  of  m&iinfnr.i  or  momU,  since  tha  not  very  remote 

ilayi  when  nny  freeman  who  thou^^ht  himself  ncrgricved  might  ^thor 

/itt  friends  wound  him,  and  ffi  tr>  war -n-ith  his  adversary.     Private 

,  ttv  bus  only  diBappearcil  (hiring  our  laxt  thousand  years,  and  the 

kauuuaaes  which  did  away  with  It  eiHim  to  be  actinff  fp-adually  o^ia^t 

public  WW,  and  briuging  the  worhl  to  look  with  inci'casing  favour 

pa  political  arrmgcments  shaped  to  control  all  natioDK  jointly,  so  as 

\t>  liirow  back  to  rarer  omc-rgencies  the  la'it  resort  to  arms.    That  tlie 

of  moilem  ctviLizatioa  arc  in  our  day  summoned  to  make 

\y  a  more  powerful  engine  of  ilestniction  than  over,  ia  tnio 

t  it  is  nut  the  tmiin  point.     The  adaptation  ofiuiulern  arts 

tiona  of  thi!  l>arliaric  world  is  no  unknown  tiling.     For  cen- 

Lmioi  tho  reviviNl  tUavery  of  the  Kurnpean  colonieK  wa.s  liulpnd  and 

fostered  by  mmUro  civilization  ;,  a  Hiavo  might  be  fleni  working  a 

IvteUD-engine,  the  negro  raa<lu  acijiiaintaiice  with  the  pi-inting-pa'ass. 

ths  « machine  for  advoi'UKtng  runaway  Hlavea     But  the  alliance  was 

linswmid,  and  did  not  ia&l.     And  thoiigli  wiu-  inny  havo  a  future  of 

Eiies  yet  of  help  from  int^ellectual  men,  ajid  rrwpeer  frcmi  good 
H  has  foUon  from  its  old  rajkk.     Savage  aoil  barl)aric  nations 
keep  op  the  old-world  notion  that  rnan'ti  nohlcnt  culling  \»  to 
i    alaughter  and  plunder.     We  of  tlie  civilized  worlil  hftve  come  to  t^ilk 

>i[ 'Itftlarafale  necesetty,  and  of  the  end  justifying  the  means. 
I        Tbns,  from  ngt*  to  age.  social  and  political  institutions  change.     It 
j,     It  u&i  tt  mure  shifting  hither  iind  thither.     Civilizjition  breaks  down 
I     rftcB,  and  f:dU  back  sometimes,  but  there  is  no  such  penunnent  set 
I     buiwtirdH  sm  there  is  forwards.     Dr.  Adolf  Bastin.n  tells  t\  pleiunant 
I     ftory  of  u  belief  the  Brandenburg   people  have  about  their   lAke 
iliiiiriuaiid  t)ie  tnotiHtrotis  Crsw-fiBh  that  Uvea  in  its  depttis.    When 
I    th«t  moosler  shall  come  iisliore,  the  town  wjll  go  to  mck  and  ruin, 
j     »Dd  all  thbigfl  will  go   (cmb-lJke)  backwards;  the  ox  will  go  iMick 
l'    to  n  calf,  the  hrciut  to  meal   and  the   meal  to  corn,  the  shirt  to 
ihretMlaud  Uie  thread  to  flax,  the  rector  will  \ye  scholar  again,  and 
I    vrerjibody  will  turn  little  and  \>v»k  :uid  silly  ns  he  was  wheu  u 
diiU.    But  years  go  on,  we  wait  and  wait  on  the  ehore,  yet 
ihit  monrter  of  peraonifiod  Retrogression  scjirco  shows  a  elaw;  ho 
■••  been  so  long  coming  that  pcrlmps  ho  may  not  come  at  alL 
Meiinrliilc,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  rejitice  to  see  society  moving 
*i  Kodily  8K  ever  in  his  line  of  evolution,  organizing  itself  moro 
**A  EQQre  accurately  to  its  special    ends,     la   its   course,  seen,  as 
etJitk-Io^  can  sliow  it  from  savagery  onwani,  many  an  oKI  institu- 
tion ibich  iu  its  time  did  its  work  and  earned  it.s  rightful  praise, 
lu>  had  at  la.<it  to  be  given  up.     It  is  not  for  us,  sitting  in  judg- 
racot  CD  Uie  men  of  the  past,  to  try  them  by  our  mo<lern  views 
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of  morals  and  politics.  Their  various  grades  of  culture  had  each 
according  to,  ite  lights  its  etandard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  are 
to  be  judged  on  the  criterion  whether  they  did  well  or  ill  according 
to  this  standard.  Much  that  to  them  did  good  and  was  good,  is 
changed  or  replaced  in  our  time.  For  myself,  when  I  consider  what 
blood-revenge  and  slavery  have  done  in  savage  and  barbaric  ages  to 
promote  the  higher  culture  destined  to  abolish  them,  I  think  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  his  definition  of  evil,  that  it  ia  good^in  the  making. 
Of  yet  more  practical  account  than  what  we  think  of  institutions  of 
the  past,  is  our  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  institutions  we  live 
among,  our  support  in  conservatism  and  our  guide  in  reform.  Such 
evidence  as  I  have  here  brought  forward  may  help  to  make  good  the 
claim  of  ethnology  to  aid  in  such  practical  judgments.  We  could 
not  if  we  would  wipe  out  history,  and  begin  the  world  afresh  on  first 
principles.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  morals  and  politics  of  future 
generations  must  bear,  like  our  own,  the  stamp  of  their  origin  in 
primitive  society.  But  our  social  science  has  a  new  character  and 
power,  inasmuch  as  we  live  near  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  unconscious  evolution  of  society  is  giving  place 
to  its  conscious  development ;  and  the  reformer's  path  of  the  future 
must  be  laid  out  on  deliberate  calculation  irom  the  track  of  the  past. 

EowASD  B.  Tyxor. 
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jatrar-Oeneral,  in  liis  annual  summary- for  1872  regarding 
ilatton,  haft  applied  liii^  accurate  statiHtic^  to  a  coinparisou 
ancient  and  iiiodurn  cities  of  great  uxteiit  and  the  Luudun 
cfUupreseat  day. 

"But  England  maintains  it«  naoendcncy,  and  her  capital  ia  the  greatest 
lfc»  warU  ever  aaw,  Bubylon,  Thcbca,  Homo  were  never  so  jiopuloiis  on 
Indon,  which  has  now  vithin  its  mdeat  boimdary  (Tlie  Police]  iipwardn  of 
fiw  Billion  souU,  and  had  in  the  middle  of  1S72,  within  the  limits  of  the 
ff«UrlWbU«,  3,311.238." 

This  Tast  total  does  not,  however,  satisfy  the  great  statist : — 

"Tie  outlying  district*,  with  a  few  escoptioiis,  althnii|jli  jtruvlded  with 
*it«r,  ntnain  imperfectly  provided  with  eewci-s,  or  with  any  other  effectual 
"wat of  removing  impnritiea,  nnd  this  state  of  thingii  cannot  continue 
vitlmit  danger,  with  a  popiilntion  outnidc  the  t^cwcrago  area  running  up  to 
>  Biilljoa  Uuicfii  the  Loodou  Municipal  area  be  promptly  extended  so  aa 
^mdiiide  the  whole  of  tJiia  outer  popul&tioo,  the  evils  will  accumulate  to 
•»  Went  With  difficulty  reparable. 

"It  IB  a  well  establinhed  law  that,  other  Ihinga  being  equal,  the  inaalu- 
■"itjuf  a  place  increaaes  with  the  dcn&ity  of  itn  populntion  ;  and  that  the 
^^  generated  in  crowded  dwellings  have  a  tendency  to  sproid  among  the 
*WBtif  the  population.  The  i}tiUe,  therefore,  while  it  ban  no  right  to 
fWU  f^yplc  in  uiiy  uuDibum  settling  in  or  near  I-codnn,  bait  aright  to 
ivooiUtvtdi  couditiona  of  residencu  iu>  are  i-equired  iu  the  intereutB  of 
MDchMlth. 
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"  \T1mt  is  (It  the  present  bour  eapootally  wwiied  m  the  breaking  dowu  of 
tk«  restricted  lianicrs  of  Londun,  and  the  ext«niion  of  Municipal  oTgauiai- 
tion  to  tlie  well-cunsidered  boundaries  laid  down  in  Sir  ltj)bert  Ped'i 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  seems  to  hav©  talcen  the  prospective  in 
of  popiilatiou  into  account  Any  narrovrer  boun<!arT,  wliile  the  popiUation 
iocreaKutg  within  the  great,  circle  at  the  rate  of  7-'>,0U0  auuuaUy,  could  onljp 
be  tcnipurarj',  nheit-os  it  is  dcstntblc  to  uialsti  tito  chuugo  ouco  fur  all, 
fw  the  next  100  }'eara.  And  it  is  evident  that  within  this  limit  the 
suiHil;,-.  the  dmimiye,  the  li^rhtiuy;.  thohuuso-roguIationB.and  all  oibcr  Mnui- 
eij>a!  rc^uhitiouii  Bhuuld  bo  under  themipronte  control  of  uno  innriici|ia!itj, 
with  a  gront  adminihtratur  at  itH  liead. 

"  The  Rtnte  of  things  nntr  U  that  ii  Binall  popnlatton  on  GC8  acres  id 
oentreenj(ij'sunderal.im!-Mayor,tlieold  miiniciiM\l  form  of  government;  thtl 
3,3fi»J,987  jjerw^nfi  on  7S,20j^  ncrcs  fire  living  under  the  Loail  MflHOgoment 
Act,  vitli  n  pflud  ohaimviTi :  and  thnt  outside  this  region  1)l8,fl-')>l  people, 
incrcnsing  mpidly  every  diiv  in  numbers,  arc  spread  over  366,097 
of  land,  without  scwcra,  except  in  a  few  ]>laoeB,  but  oovcrwi  by  tho  Me^ 
politan  Police  Administration. 

'*  If  the  whole  of  the  people,  ontounliog  in  1871  to  3,R85,6+1  on  a  cl 
with  ft  MkdiuH  of  la  milex  tan  be  Administered  for  police  purpoflM  fi-om 
land  Yard,  can  tliey  not  be  aasociated  togetlier  in  one  comm\inity  for 
purposes  i^f  I»cal  OovemTiK'nt,  with  tho  City  for  the  ceatral  point  of  it« 
adminislmtiifn  t  A  city  is  a  co-operative  society  for  the  supply  of  common 
wanl« ;  and  us  the  p<>lice  now  discliHri^tt  the  duties  of  defeiiuu  which  were 
forinftriy  left  to  hotiwholdonj,  and  to  parish  constiiblos  ;  ut>  coramoii-BOwor* 
cnrty  uwiiy  impurities  whioh  were  formerly  tfot  rid  of  by  each  householder, 
so  water,  light,  and  perhups  bunt,  and  force  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  pro- 
vided by  a  sound  municipiU  organ  imtioa. ;  in  foot,  nhnoat  every  commodity 
in  uuivemal  demand  which  can  either  only  be  euppliod  under  nioRopoIiw,  or 
be  supplied  imperfectly  under  competition.  Uuder  this  bead  naturally  fall 
the  conditiona  of  healthy  exiateace." 


Whilst  giving  prominence  to  tluR  imporfjint  view  of  the  subjcwt 
a  wliok',  we  must  object  to  "the  oKl  niunicipnl  foiTii  of  government^" 
and  its  Lord  Mayor,  heing  extcn^led  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  the 
Metropolis;  nnd  we  .shall  l)o  able  to  kHovt -n-lmt  tiie  Local  Manago- 
nient  Act  really  does  for  the  Metropolis,  and  how  it  might  be  usefully 
further  applied.  The  old  clmrtcrctl  City  of  Loudou  Bk^eiSi  Qgo  lost  itR 
opportunity  of  lieeoniing  the  administrative  power  for  the  Metropolis ; 
by  neglecting  the  parisbea  outside  its  walls,  and  treating  them,  as  it 
dooa  to  this  day,  as  "  foreignerB."  The  parish  of  irarjdcbone  or  of 
Kensington  or  the  City  of  Westminster  has  now  as  much  right  a«  the 
City  of  London  to  claim  a  right  or  an  aptitude  for  general  adminifitrft- 
tioD  ;  and  wc  do  not  consider  that  any  parochial  or  localized  body,  as 
Mich,  should  be  in  any  degree  permitted  to  exceed  its  spociol  functii 
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In  1855,  when  Sir  Beujamin  Hall,  a.s  Member  for  Marylebone, 
with  the  energy  and  resolution  of  a  Welshman,  brought  before  Par- 
liament his  Bill  for  the  better  Local  Management  of  the  MotropoUa, 
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ii  ntpeot  of  the  sewerage  and  draioage.  and  tlie  paving,  cleansing, 
^bting,  and  improvements  thereof,  the  state  of  parochial  admhits- 
tntioo  iws  in  ibo  utmost  disorder  and  complexity,  from  the-  want  of 
(ffideat  legislation,  and  the  indifference  of  some  of  the  local  bodies 
ior^ud  to  the  execution  of  such  powers  a-s  they  poA^tessed  nnder 
Local  Acts  obtained  from  time  to  time.  In  1817,  a  general  Paving 
iri  had  been  p.i.<we<l,  giving  additional  powers  t4>  some  of  the  ' 
piroiM!!^  and  in  1862,  so  much  of  that  Act  as  was  thou  in  force 
«!>  nnde  applicahle  to  the  whole  Metropolis  ;  hut  it,  too,  and  other 
A«i,  must  lie  construed  so  as  not  to  he  inconfiiatcnt  with  the  Managc- 
ueol  Actii. 
A  Metropolitan  or  General  Commission  of  Scwors  had  been  conso- 

.ttd  in  iStS,  and  then  existed  for  the  management  of  all  the 
Hnn  within  places  named  in  preceding  Commtsnons.  This  Juris- 
£(tun  was  founded  on  the  statute  of  Magna  ('harta,  and  many 
ttitstcsof  subsequent  date,  but  especially  on  that  Stntue  of  Sewent 
towif  inl531  by  Henry  VIII.  These  Commissioners  liad  power  to 
Itfifntffi  over  the  whole  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  many  other 
btnBml  powers  are  oonfeiTe^l  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

Tbt  icheme  of  legislation,  tbereforti,  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  was 
InUi  tiiDpIc  and  sensible.  He  used  and  reformed  the  authorities 
tkn  easting,  but  with  ifome  exceptions,  on  account  of  diflienlties 
negvdii^  drainage :  auch  as  Richmond,  Croydon.  Homsey,  and  other 
wIntIui  parishe-s  which  still  contribute;  tu  the  payment  of  ficwerage 
(Mte.  He  mailc  each  a  Corporation,  but  without  any  atFectation  as 
to  ikeirmunicipal  nature,  feeling  ai^ured  that  the  workn  to  be  per- 
Anndirauld  suflSciently  indicate  tliat  in  due  time.  He  adopted  the 
aiilu^  {larochial  divbiions  for  boundaries,  although  urged  to  consider 
otberamngamcnis  tending  to  equalize  to  a  greater  extent  the  popu- 
litioDaDtl  property  withiu  each  jurisdiction. 

Tfaf  8bwerr>  Commission  became  the  Coq^orntion  of  the  MctropoU- 
tu  Baud  of  Works,  wiiiiuut  any  oath-taking  or  prooeasious,  or  feaets 
al  uoial  or  other  elections.  The  Board  wa»  to  consist  of  forty-live 
oflttbtfB,  electeil  for  three  years,  but  one-third  to  retire  yearly, 
"'''onUDg  to  cettaiu  anangcmeutfi,  fur  the  firet  and  second  yean;. 
Cotiiii  «lt£cted  vestries  were  also  to  retire  by  thirds,  and  to  be 
^bftnlhy  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  without  furthi^r  diHtinction. 

le  of  tho  parishes  were  united  into  District  Boards,  and  these, 

aJw  the  elected  vestries,  wore  to  appoint  the  memlMJi's  of  the 
l<tnipoliLan  Board.  The  number  of  vestrymen  was  to  be  not  less 
tbu  eighteen,  nor  more  ilinn  120,  acconling  to  a  scale  proportioned 
lAllw  Qtunbcr  of  rated  householders,  and  the  Incumbent  and  Churclt- 
*ifdeB8  to  fonn  part  of  the  vestry.  A  power  is  given  to  the  Mi:tro- 
jnlibu  Board  to  alter  the  number  of  vestrymen   or  members   of 
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Bwti-ict  Boards  when  the  relative  numbers  of  iuhabiled  houses  in  the 
wards  nf  parishes  may  have  vaned  from  those  showu  by  the  last 
previous  Census;  and  this  bns  been  applied  in  several  inHtancea 

During  the  latter  years  oi  the  cpemtiuns  under  the  ComuiissioDeis 
of  Sewera,  the  great  questioii  then  much  debated  amongst  tlie 
sanitary  authorities  wa«, — "  tlie  rainfall  to  the  river  and  thi- sewago 
to  the  land  ;  "  and  inueli  fine  uloquonce  wa^  wasted  in  deniunstrating 
the  inipmeti cable  tbeurLus  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
impoKsible  both  in  roftireuce  to  expense  and  convenience,  thus  to 
treat  the  subject  as  if  tho  metropobs  were  a  new  city,  to  which  any 
approved  system  of  drainage  could  be  api>licd.  The  sewers  were 
already  made,  and  all  were  carrieil  according  to  tho  vraterahed  or 
direction  of  streets,  al  right  angles,  into  the  river.  Seventy-one  of 
these  main  sewers,  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  were  vested  in  the 
Metropolitan  iJoard,  to  enable  them  to  establish  tlte  system  of  inter- 
cepting  sewers  since  carried  out,  and  which  prevent  accetis  to  the 
river  lor  any  sewage,  except  in  cases  of  storms,  when  certain  over- 
tiow  outlets  come  into  use  to  prevent  Hooding  from  the  overcharged 
sewere.  These  works  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  without 
a  veto  rcijuiring  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Comuiissionere  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings.  This  power  happened  to  be  exercised 
by  Sir  B.  Hall,  who  had  become  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  it  only 
occasioned  agitation,  expense,  and  delay,  aa  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  for  two  pubhc  bodies  to  meddle  in  such  an  under- 
taking. In  l&5a,  thei-efore.  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  an  Act  was  passed  repeating  tho  veto  clause,  and  eaabUng 
the  Bo;ird  to  adopt  such  plan  for  the  main  drainage  as  to  them 
should  seeiu  proper.  Other  vetos  regardiug  improvements  in  streets, 
and  even  the  alteration  of  street  names,  were  afterwards  aboliahed 
as  useless,  and  only  hindrances  to  tho  action  of  proper  authority. 

Stret-'t-sewers  and  house-drains  were  left  to  the  management  of 
corporate  vestries  and  district  boards,  the  sewers  requiring  the 
approval  also  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  execution  of  con- 
nections with  main  sewers  being  inspected  by  its  officen*.  The  site 
of  every  new  houae  or  building  lia^  to  be  notified  to  the  local 
authority  fourteen  days  before  works  are  begun,  bo  as  to  enable  them 
to  determine  levels  for  drainage,  Ac,  if  the  building  is  within  20i> 
fei-t  from  a  sewer. 

Many  other  municipal  duties  are  thus  performed  by  a  sort  of 
joint  action  between  tho  central  Board  and  the  local  Boarda.  Streets 
are  subject  to  many  regulations  of  this  aort. 

1.  The  width  and  entrances  for  new  streets  are  determined  by  the 
Mctropotilon  Board,  and  notified  to  the  owners,  and  also  to  the  local 
Boards.     Tbe  names  are  also  so  given. 
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1  Registers  of  existing  and  nev  names,  and  of  abolisiied  names 
are  kept  up  by  the  central  Board  and  published  periodically,  to  enable 
tliotetoncerned  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  certificates  of  orders  may 
be  M  for  purposes  of  identification. 

3.  TheTevifnon  of  the  numbering  of  houses  in  streets  is  done  by 
tlieoailial  Board,  and  thoir  orders  executed  by  the  local  Boards ;  but 
du  it  done  so  imperfectly  that  a  change  is  desirable,  so  as  to 
diaiaiah  atich  a  divided  autltority. 

♦.  Brelaws  matle  by  the  central  Board  regulate  the  mode  _of 
fmning  a  street,  ax  to  curve  and  alope  of  the  roadway  and  |}ave- 
mtat».iuid  the  gradients  of  levels :  and  these  rules  are  observed  by  the 
lool  Boards  when  they  take  streets  in  charge,  and  become  vested  fur 

IBMikteaaoce  and  repairs,  on  being  given  over  by  the  owners  of  land. 
iiiTbegeDerat  line  of  buildings  in  streets  and  projections  from 
■ipBiir  buildings,  are  subject  to  various  control.  The  local  Boards 
Mtlieexecntivc  to  remove  any  buildings  or  erections  contrary  to 
Iw.  IS  may  be  determined  by  a  magistrate.  The  central  Board  may 
peonit  additions  beyond  the  general  Hue.  The  superintending 
inMtect  may  judicially  determine  what  is  the  general  line.  Shops 
aDdcalain  prnjcctions  may  be  made  to  a  limited  extent  under  the 
Building  Act,  under  snper\ision  by  the  dintrict  aurveyors ;  and  aign- 
Ixatdf, Slept),  rails^  &c.,  when  incunveniuul  to  the  public,  may  be 
abated  by  the  local  Boards. 

^fi.  IV  police  have  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  streets. 
7.  X\k  local  Boards  regnlate  lighting  and  cIooDsing,  and  the 
■owlof  nnisances  from  dwellings. 
&.  Minor  or  lo«iI  improvements  in  strocts,  by  setting  back  houses 
OTMOBiliiig  corners,  when  premises  are  being  altered  or  ri^lmilt,  may 
bo  (fitctod  by  requisition  to  the  owners  from  the  central  Board,  or 
wfc«  till!  improvement  is  desired  and  to  be  made  by  the  local 
Bnud,  and  a  contribution  is  needed,  it  may  be  made  by  the  central 
BoinL 

9.  Uetropolitan  or  greater  work;*,  where  large  expcndituro  and 
I«1K«  powers  arc  required,  art-  tlu":  Kubjc-ct,  of  special  Icgislatiou  by 
I*alAct«,  and  property  is  thus  acquired  for  the  fonnatiun  of  wide 
•Iwwiglifiares  in  crowded  localitica 

M-  StweU  may  be  wholly  or  partially  stopped  by  orders  of  tlio 
wntral  B<mrd  during  repairs. 

11.  Some  existing  barriers  in  streets  are  saved  from  removal,  but 
DOOd  are  permitted  in  new  fitrceU. 

For  all  purposes  of  local  management,  money  way  be  raised  by 
r*t«*  or  borrowed  on  security  of  the  rates,  tho  latter  with  consent 
of  llio  central  Board,  fur  local  purposes,  and  with  consent  of  tlio 
■IWoiy  for  general  works.    The  recent  Consolidated  Stock  and 
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Loans  Act,  under  which  the  finaDccs  of  the  MetmpolitAD  Board  are 
now  managed,  cxtonds  the  duration  of  Isnnfi  to  a  period  within  sixty 
years,  and  also  enables  the  Board  to  lend  to  local  Boards,  at  a  more 
moderate  rate  of  inierest.  than  would  be  possible  on  their  unaided 
credit.  The  District  Asylum  Board,  and  Education  Bunnl  alBo.  pnr- 
ticipatc  in  this  facility  to  a  limited  extent  giveu  under  their  statutes. 
It  ia  considered  equitable  that  the  cost  of  works  for  the  pcnnanent 
improvement  of  localities,  .should  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  only  an  instalmont  and  the  intcn^t  be  ehnjgcd  on  those  who 
receive  the  immediate  benefit,  instead  of  the  whole  being  paid  for 
within  a  few  years.  The  latter  practice  rendered  the  rates  of  some 
recent  yuar^  so  heavy  as  to  retard  progressive  aineliorations  essential 
to  public  health  and  convenience  ;  but  ihc  other  principle,  judiciously 
applied,  will  enable  the  local  authorities  to  confer  great  public  benefita. 
Such  principles  of  udministration  may  not  be  considered  mimicipal 
enough  for  some  minds  \  but  it  seems  to  us  that  with  due  care  in 
the  ficloction  and  election  of  men  capable  of  appreciating  and  oxer- 
cifing  their  functions  with  a  wngleness  of  purpose  and  for  the  public 
good,  not  only  the  modu  in  which  the  metropolis  is  governed  may  be 
extended  and  improved  therein,  but  also  applied  to  the  local  govern- 
ment  of  other  lucidities,  where  both  a  genera!  and  local  administration 
is  essential  for  the  full  realization  of  the  hcuetit!i  to  bo  derived  from 
sanitary  logi&hition. 


THA3IES  EMH.\NRMENT3  AKD  MPHOVEMKKTS. 

Af^r  purifying  tho  waters  of  tlie  Thames,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  by  legislation  some  means  by  which  the  long-agitated 
schemes  for  deopening  and  regulating  the  How  of  tho  river  and 
covering  il^J  mud  banks,  might  be  effected.  Tlio  Ooveroment  first. 
pasiHMl  au  Act  to  continue  the  duties  on  coals  and  wine  for  ten  yc&ni, 
and  then  applied  a  certain  portion  of  those  duties  towarils  defraying 
the  cost  of  forming  the  northern  embankment  from  Weptminstor 
Bridge  to  Bkckfriare  Bridge,  with  a  new  street  along  the  river  front, 
and  certain  approaches  tbeiBto.  A  further  reason  for  undertaking 
this  work  was  the  facility  thereby  given  for  forming  the  low  level 
sewer  along  the  river  bank,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  convey  the 
sewage  of  the  low  lying  parts  of  the  western  metropolis,  to  the 
pumping  station  at  West  Ham,  whence  it  might  gravitate  with  the 
high  and  middle  level  sewage  to  the  outlet  at  Barking.  A  subway 
was  also  formed  for  gas,  and  water-pipes,  and  telegraph  wires,  so 
ax  to  prevent  the  coulinual  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  street 
to  lay  pipes  or  repair  tliem.  This  has  be«a  a  feature  in  all  the  new 
streets  made  I  y  the  Board. 
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llieso  works  were  much  retardeil  by  Parliaxacot  haviog  conceded 

to  Ite  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  powers  for  the  for- 

of  their  undergmund  line  along  the  Embankment,  subject  to 

payments  far  such  priviluj^o,  and  for  the  sites  for  stations. 

Another  importaui  work  granted  about  the  same  time  was  the 

continuation  of  the  street  on  the  Victoria  Emlmnlcment  from  Blnck- 

friara  to  the  M.iiU:iion  House,  now  called  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

The  Kmbankmcut  on  the  aouth  side  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the 
Hoases  of  Parliament,  and  extending  from  Wcfitminster  Bridge 
nearly  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  wa^  next  accomplished,  and  a  splendid 
ate  was  acquired  for  St  Thomas'  Hospital,  whereon  tfie  trmtees 
have  erected  seven  spacious  buildings  for  the  accommodatioo  of 
ps^nta.  One  effect  uf  this  Eiubaukment  was  to  widen  tin--  bed  of 
the  rivor  conaidcrably  at  a  point  on  tho  Lambeth  shore  where  it 
beat  towards  and  ukstructed  the  stream.  The  ruinous  and  dihipi- 
dated  shods  and  houses  along  tlie  bunk  were  also  extinguished. 

The  embaukment  at  C'lichiea,  extending  from  the  grounds  at  the 
UaqHtol  to  Batteraea  Britige,  is  now  in  progross,  and  by  it  the  mud 
bank  will  be  covered  and  a  roadway  formeil,  with  tlie  low  level  sewer 
and  anbway  beneatl).  A  pumping  otation  at  GriKivenor  basin  will 
raise  the  sewi^e  from  the  »tiwcr  lieforu  it  enters  that  which  conveys 
iteaatward  and  along  tho  other  embaukmont. 

It  would  be  todtoua  to  detail  other  works  undertaken  from  time 
to  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  strecU.     They  are  frilly  stated  in 
llie  aerrenteen  annual  i-oporta  made  by  the  Board  and   laid  before 
Parliament.     The  names  of  the  streets  arc  Garrick  Street,  Soho ; 
Soathwaxk  Street,  leading  from  Stamford  Stroct  to  London  Bridge ; 
Burdbtt  Road,  or  Victoria  Purk  Approach  ;   continuation  of  Com- 
mercial  Street,  Whitecbapel ;    removal  of  Middle  Row,  Holhom  ; 
widening  High  Street,  Kensington,  and  forming  New  Streets  there; 
widening  Park  laae  jointly  with  St.  (jieurgo's  Hanover  S({uarc  vcstiy. 
when  the  Park  railiugs  were  rebuilt;  fonning  a  new  street  at  Stingo 
6.  St,  MarylelKine,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Board  and  Vestry ; 
ling  HamiiUm  Place,  and  upeuing  it  into  Park  Lane.     There 
oro  also  the  23!>  local  improvements  made  in  various  localities,  to 
'which  the  Boaid  have  contributed  £S74,17fJ,  or  about  one  half  of 
like  cxpeoae.    OUier  works  to  widen  Klrccta,  from  Oxford  Street  and 
Old  Street  to  Shorcditch  and  Betlmal  Green,  and  at  Wapping  and 
parts  sanctioned  by  Parlianieut  last  yeai*.  are  now  in  progress 
liring  and  aetiliug  claims. 

Saofa  works  arc  of  municipal  importance  to  facilitate  traffic,  and 
otiier  thoroughfares  being  overcrowde<i :  thoy  also  remove 
^decayed  neighbourhoods,  and  can  only  be  executed  by  a  central  autho- 
rity baring  power  to  o&sess  the  whole  community.  ^ 
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OniKR  ACTS  AKD  DUTIES. 


la  1855  "when  the  Local  Management  Act  was  passing  tbnmg 
Parliouioul  in  the  charge  of  a  private  member,  another  Act  of  great 
importance  to  the  metropolis  was  also  in  progn>sa  to  consolidate  and 
oiaeud  the  Building  Acts,  and  was  directed  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
wortli  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c.  That  Act  regulates  all 
building  matters  within  the  metropolis,  and  is  executed  by  tho 
Metropolitan  Boai"^'!  of  Wurks,  through  the  ajtpointmeiit  and  superin- 
tendence of  dijilrict  suiTeyors  properly  quaiihed  as  architects. 

For  the  pi'omotion  of  health  and  recreation.  Parks  hare  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  conimous  !ind  open  spaces  preserved;  and  under  various 
statutes  two  Parks — Fitjsbury  and  Southwark — and  a  public  garden 
on  the  Einbaukmcut,  have  been  made  at  great  expense,  and  the 
several  metnjpolitan  eonnuons  are  vested  by  statute  in  the  Board 
for  regiUuliun  by  bye-laws,  and  for  preservation  in  a  suitable  coudi- 
tiou  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Gas  and  water  are  tuulters  of  public  necessity,  and  instead  of  being 
monopolised  aui.t  managed  by  private  companies  for  gain,  will  Lave 
ultimately  to  be  provided  by  the  public  for  the  public.  For  many 
years  the  Board  has  tested  all  gas-meters  within  the  metropolis,  and 
established  testing-houses  and  ins[>ectoi-s  for  the  piii-pose,  Tlie  fees 
received  are  moderate,  and  more  than  pay  the  current  expenses. 
Under  recent  statutes  also  the  Boaixl  has  to  test  the  gas  sii]>plied 
by  the  several  companies,  to  see  that  the  conditions  a&  to  purity  and 
illuminating  pon'er  ore  complied  with,  and  gas-examiners  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Kegardlng  water  the  Bojird  has  power  to 
see  that  the  regulations  fur  providing  a  constant  supply  are  sufficient 
to  secure  for  the  public  this  advantage. 

Such  a  supply  is  essential  aUo  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  by 
means  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  which  the  Board  lias  managed  since  1866, 
through  their  chief  superiuteudiug  officer,  Captain  Shaw. 

Much  protection  to  the  public  interest*  is  obtained  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  standing  orders  in  Parliament,  and  the  Railways 
Construction  Act,  in  causing  copies  of  all  bills  and  plans  regarding 
local  Acts  for  the  metropolis  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board.  TTpoD 
these  Bills  reports  are  made  yearly,  an<l  appearance  is  made  before 
Parliamentary  committees  upon  all  necessary  occfwions. 

Several  statute.^  constitute  tlie  Board  tho  Local  authority,  in 
common  witli  other  public  bodio.s  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
execute  such  duties  as  are  prescribed.  Under  this  head  are  includod 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ;  The  Tramways  Act ;  the 
Petroleum  Licensing  Act;  and  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act. 

Such  duties  for  such  a  Board  to  perform  weekly,  daily,  and  continu- 
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ally,  imply  much  Imrd  work  ;  and  wc  6iid  thai  during  1 S72  tlic  Board 
sat  on  44  day«,  and  the  avorago  mimlwr  nf  members  prt'sent  at  the 
meetings  was  3o.  There  arc  also  nine  standinj;  committees  besides 
special  ooeti,  and  they  met  :104  times. 

The  like  olwervations  apply  to  vestries  and  diatrict  Boards,  though 
in  a  modifiod  degree,  and  we  huvc  idwayH  maintained  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  u*  all  hi\c\\  Boanls  that  such  nen'ices  are  freely 
rakderod  to  the  public  witlioiit  rcwai-d. 

By  means  of  tlic  several  committees,  some  of  which  conKiat  of  tho 
whole  members  of  tlie  Board,  and  oUiofM  have  15  members  each  ;  Iho 
Inwiuess  can  be  manageti  in  detail  from  week  to  week.  If  any  parties 
require  to  be  beard,  tht;  Board  generally  diroctathat  they  should  have 
Qoticv  to  attend.  The  commitTce  clerk  narrates  in  a  report  the  facts 
of  each  caae  and  the  resolution  of  tho  committee  thereon,  aud  the 
Report  iti  signed  by  the  ClioirmanofODrnmittue,  and  several  toembent 
present  at  its  meeting.  It  is  then  presented  ajid  read  to  the  Board, 
Bad  the  several  resolutiouR  moved  and  supported  by  the  Cbaiimau  of 
Coromittec,  uud  upon  which  debate  iu  public  may  ensue:  all  such 
proceedings  are  duly  recordoil,  aud  the  public  miuute^  aiv  printed  for 
the  use  of  membvj-Ji  and  local  autliuritit*.  Thef«  may  be  inspected 
by  ratepayers  or  others  Uitereated,  autl  extracts  may  be  obtained. 
jrdeciJiion  is  also  cummuniuated  by  letter  to  parties  Interested, 
to  local  and  other  executive  officers  fov  guidance.  These  detaiU 
»re  neoewary  to  be  understood,  otherwise  the  full  efl'ect  of  the  pro- 
liogs  would  not  be  apparent 

FINA>'CES. 

Boanl's  corisoliiUted  stock  stands  well  in  the  market  through- 
the  year.  The  highest  price  was  £y9j(,  the  lowest  £yU,  and  the 
mean  £971. 

T!io  nitcable  value  upxjn  wluch  the  assessments  for  1S73  are  made, 
b£2ii,287,7('9,  and  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  gives  4;S+,532. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  in  1872  was  £2M3,252,  but  llio 
ntc  Ie%-ied  wa-i  £fiO.OiK)  le.<>s,  as  that  sum  wa«  half  of  £1 2(>,0i)<)  raised 
in  1870,  to  pay  the  instalment  of  debt  for  main  drninage,  and  not 
net-dcii,  as  a  defect  in  the  Loans  Act  was  remedied  in  1871,  by  wbicb 
■  lesB  nun  wru^  provitied.  In  IS73  the  levy  wnll  be  for  £532,.>t;3, 
credit  being  given  for  (ho  ."Micoiid  htilf  of  the  £12(t.«IK)just  mentioned. 
The  equivalent  in  ihe  poimd  for  the  rate  is  2J  pence  nearly. 

An  analysis  nf  the  estimates  for  1873  .shows  the  total  anticipated 
eipenditure  and  income  oJ  the  year  to  be  as  follows  : — 

KSTIU.'ITBII   E-trKSDITDRF, 

Interest  on  Lonns XSlG^Uit 

L    loterest  on  Meiropglitau  ( ItmsoUdated  Stock    ....      13:i,ioJ 
I        TOL.  XXIt  (J 


I 
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Cost  oP  Mfinngemoiit  uf  <?DUBoIi<)atcd  Stock  by  Honk  of  England 

Maiiitaniiiioe  of  i^eweruj^  uutl  Draiimgu  Workii,  itnd  Parks  nnii 
Open  Spanes 

"Fire  Brigade  Witrkiiig  Exponsos 

KxponaeB  niifler  Actn  of  Parlinmont  rcintiiig  to  Petraleutn» 
Dfto^rauD  Structiirua,  (!as  Testing,  (las  Meter  Testing 
and  Contagious  DisetiKCH  of  Animals 

Eetftblishmeiit,  Law  and  ParliamentiU7  Chni^cn,  Printing,  &c 


Redemption,  of  Debt  (one  fiftj-seventh  of  the  net  indebtednetui 


of  the  Eto&rd) . 
Deficiency  in  respect  of  the  year  1871 


56t» 


Total  Kstimaicd  Kxponditure  , 

EeniiATED  Ikcovs. 

CoiJ  and  Wine  Dutia i:220,O00 

ContiibutioHs  by  H. M.  Goverum^'nt  and  Insiirauc* 
Officfifl  towaj-ds  the  cxpcnsca  of  tlie  Fire 
Brigade 20^475 

Interest,     Rent,   F«es,    and    other    miscellRneouB 

Ileoeipts       .......         58,075 

Bakuce    of    Cousob'datod  Lonut)    Fund   (lutercKt 

Account) 30,677 

Credit  to  Parishes  of  one  moiety  of  £130,000  mieeii 
in  18T0  for  the  PriudpAl  of  Maiu  I>nunagD 
Debts 60,000 

DeRcioncy  in  the  Fire  Brigade  Funds,  vhioh  the 
Board  is  iinnble  to  include  in  the  Annunl 
Preoepts,  owing  to  the  limit  placed  rm  the 
rate  for  the  Fii-o  Ilrigitdc,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment          2,9.13 

.'V.IK.lJ'O 
Amo:mt  to  be  rnjaed  by  Rate  of  M73    .         .  'ri'i^bG'i 

Tola)  KfttimHtvd  Tnouine       .         .    . 


X1,41I 

66,873 
73,844 


6,823 

1!>,S36 

517,383 


113.360 
je630,743 


X030,743 


The  finances  til"  corporate  vestricg  and  diKtricl  Boaiils  inny  be  pre- 
Hcntud  nK  givvii  iu  the  laKt  publisbc-d  Local  Taxation  retiiins,  printed 
by  Parlinnioiit  for  tbc  year  last  ended  previous  to  1st  Juno.  1871  (or 
tJioyearlSTO — I).  Th(»^c  Rotnnis  appeiir  to  be  carefully  compiled 
necording  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  wliicli  they  are  required, 
Imi  tliey  arc  not  cf>mplcte,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  the  Bill  now  Itcfore 
Parliament  to  improve  them  will  not  fail  in  its  object.  Nearly  onc- 
sixtb  of  the  total  expenditure  is  reprewinted  by  payments  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  being  oi3  account  of  precepts  issued 
to  the  loc;il  bodies  for  the  levy  of  rates  to  meet  it*  demands  for 
Uie  cODSolidated.  rate,  but  the  receipts  on  that  account  are  one- 
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ihird  less  than  the  payment-^.  This  pmbiibly  arwes  from  the  Manage- 
WM  AcU  requiring  and  authorizing  the  local  Ixxlie^  to  pay  the 
fwa'ptK  out  of  any  current  halance.  Ixjfore  the  levy  for  the  year 
Ob  be  made  or  completed.  But  the  fncl  is  not  explained  in  these 
lEbtnK,  and  it  must  be  unintt-lligible  to  most  persons.  It  ntay 
iIbd  be  i)hserved  tliat  wliorc  a  precept  is  not  obeyed,  the  Bvard 
W  ytnrer  to  levy  for  itself,  and  this  applies  to  one  or  two  parishes 
idubvpe  heavy  sums  t^  pay,  but  stand  nil  in  tho  Kctum. 

Loi;al  Recxiits  in  30  P.vrishhs  oa  Dihtkkt:}. 

\aa— 

Genenl  nod  Lighting jCl,04T,fi28 

Seiere 2^0,707 

Metropolitan  coiiwlidatcd 232,373 

Olher  or  Special 10,741 

OfBKS  IlKUcn — 

Money  Borrowed  on  Mortgage 71,000 

Tonporaiy  Loon 19,100 

hxB)g  Nev  Streets,  Huttd  KcpairA  for  Qwt  aud  W»ter 

Cc4ii|jiuiieK,  Ice.     .......  59,891 

Ot  Account  of  IriiprovemeuUi,Iutoroiit,I*riTal«Work«,«ko.  117,271 

Other  Kecoipts        .                  51,434 

Total  Receipts £1,870,145 

GxreKDITURB. 

31aiDt«nance  of  Highn-ays,  Roads,  Streets,  id, 

C1«nnsmg&iid  Watering  Uoads,  ic.  .         .  £822,246 

.     joid  Works  connected  therewith         .         ...  222,512 

Stngeaad  Drainage  Works 100,5^1 

Rymenttto  Metn>polit-ui  Boaid  of  Works      .         .         .     .  3D3,9WI 

^JhritumdCollector'B  PouDdBge 90,170 

"ideJ  or  Mortgage  Del)t — 
lottrest  and  Anntiiticii  .  .  £75,664 

Principd  Paid  Off 89,300 

1C4,9G4 

onvy  Lou  Bepold 1[>,400 

ImpmTenicnt«  (not  iuoladod  under  the  foro- 
Cmg  beads),  luid  all  other  charges       ....  157,903 

Total  KsiwiidittirD £1,881,771 

Imob  outstanding    at   the   clo!»e    ot    the    account    amount  to 
t.4!»5.49l. 

rlV  wereral  iteiOH  of  tiiis  abstract  show  the  sort  of  duties  pci*- 
■■ai  by  the  Igcal  bodicB.  They  embrace  mostly  sanitary  works, 
>«  il  must  be  obvious  that  H"  these  bodies  faithfully  and  promptly 
fffenn  guch  *«rvicos  a«  tliey  have  done,  they  require  no  new 
"■"f  to  designate  their  highly  important  i'uuctious. 
A  ftritcing  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  metropolis  in  ISSd, 
^jAen  the  fir^t  Management  Act  was  passed,  and  its  present  condition 
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U  obtjUDeJ  frum  a  iloctimeiit  pre[>ui-eil  by  the  Mutropolitau  Boi 
and  presented  to  Parliaioent  iu  MArch,  1S71  Certain  questions 
wci-e  iasueJ  to  vcstrien  and  district  Boards  in  1S70,  and  tlie  replies 
i-eceived  were  printed  and  abnirflcted.  Of  course,  when  «o  many 
diffeient  persons  were  to  respond  tu  the  same  pointa  of  inquiry,  some 
were  found  to  be  incM^  careful  than  others  in  givin|[j  the  inforniation, 
whilst  in  some  iMtanres  the  particulars  were  omitt^I  or  useless. 

The  sanitary  and  general  condition  of  the  districts  now,  as  com- 
pared with  its  state  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  Slauagement 
Acta,  is,  in  most  cas&s,  very  jp-eatly  improved.  Constant  inspections 
are  made ;  densely  populated  court*  and  alleys  are  paved  and 
lighted  ;  streets  ore  watered ;  i-efuse  i-emoved  ;  and  drainage  applied 
to  premises  which  before  wci-c  only  supplied  ■m'th  cesspools. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  St.  Morylebono  may  be  taken  an  a 
8]>ecinien  of  a  large  and  wealthy  parish.  It  baa  had  12  miloH  of  new 
Hewers,  with  74  miles  of  drains  under  the  public  way,  c^mstructoil  at 
a  oo«t  of  noai-ly  f  (jD.OOO ;  about  one  half  being  for  new  works,  and  the 
other  balf  for  maintenance  of  existing  sewerage.  In  ISufl  some  streets 
and  roads  were  found  to  be  without  any  sewers.  Many  miles  of  exist- 
ing scwci's  were  in  a  i^ilapidatcvt  Ktate ;  some  cholccd  witli  sewage, 
Bonio  Ul- ventilated,  and  so  much  filled  with  gas  that  several  accidents 
occurred  to  workmen.  At  pre.'tent  all  the  sewers  are  clean  and  well- 
vcntilau;d ;  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious.  Every  street  and  road 
iu  the  parish  is  drained,  and  all  the  sewers  are  designed  where  prac- 
ticable, to  ensure  flushing,  ventilation,  and  acceeH.  Many  sewcis  at  a 
higher  level  are  conuected  with  others  m  as  to  cause  them  to  be  self- 
cleansed. 

Tlie  sanitary  improvements  in  uddition  to  sewerage  works  are — 

I.  Works  done  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  in  fifteen  ycoi-s, 

HuiLses  luspcctod 30,470 

McMvs  aud  Stablea  laspcoted 2,776 

DlUISB    XV'lf   L'tBSPOOUJ— 

Ccmpoiilii  tilled  up      .         .         .         .         .         ,         ,         .  4,137 

Fuct  ijf  Nkw  I'ipti  l>nuas  coiiBtrHctod      .         ,         .         .     .  201,704 

(Or  \Ti\  milc-ii,  iudiuliug  tlit**)  undm-  Fublic  Ways.) 

Dnun»  Rcpaireil         ........  8.C07 

Traps  to  Diiuos 18,004 

ClOSBTB— 

New  Water  aosets 462 

Water  Laid  on  to  Closets 8,064 

Water  RscErrACLEt — 

Now  Receptacles 052 

Reoeptadci  rais«d  above  ground 046 

>Vater  Laid  on  to  [*remi«es 34G 

HousH-s  Clian.hko  *Kb  VsNTiumn) — 

Wholly  aieaiii^ 1,472 
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Pirtlf  Cleanaed 4,095 

VeDtilnted 93 

Tuw!  isp  Dfsx-Bisa — 

deaossd  and  Limc-washetl ]0,K7'J 

1        ftred  or  KtiiiairctI 5,fi7.» 

^K  3iav  Dust^biiu 001 

^H^  Pipas  to  Underground  Dmins 351 

^KittluiproTed 17,219 

~   ruder  the  same  Act  all  the  slaughtcrboiises  and  cowsheds  id  tho 
jihabliavu  uodergoDe  pc-riodica)  sanitary  inspection  and  improvomeiit. 
Dunug  the  last  Keven  years  nil  tlie  liakebouses,  amaunting  to  215, 
lareidm  been  under  supenision. 
i  Wurks  dout;  under  the  Sanltniy  Act  of  186(i. 
A  mortuary  huunj  urected.     A  disinfecting  apparatus  erected,  and 
I  provided  for  conveyiuj;  iufect«d  articles.     The  poor  pay  no  fee, 
tlMee  who  can  aflbi-d  it  pay  Is.  'od.     Hospital  acc:ommudation  is 
Jed  for  patients  sufferiug  from  chuleiii,  small-pox,  or  fever.     A 
^murteni  house  is  prox-ided. 
Works  done  under  the  Artizans  and  Lahoiirens'  Dweliiogs  Act,— 
Twi  courts  until  for  human  habitation  pulled   down,  and  twenty 
Iwwi  in  another  place  shut  up.    Other  houses  oonJetnned  and 

4.  Vorkii  done  niider  oixlers  of  Privy  Council. — Ontveyai-ds  closed 
ft-ith  five  or  six  feet  of  earth.     Grounds  planted  with 

llaid  out  for  public  uiie.     Vaults  uuder  churches  and  chapels 
el<i«a],aod  coffins  embedded  in  dry  earth. 

5,  Works  done  under  no  special  euacltnent — Improvement  of 
^bting  and  ventilation  of  district  cViurches  by  the  adoption  of  sun- 
tglifaatid  other  means.  Penodical  flushing  of  sowers  and  disicfec- 
tlio  of  them  during  summer  by  copious  use  of  carholic  acid  and  other 
dBnftctonts.  Watering  100  of  the  poorci^t  street^^  and  pliu;cu  with 
atodoa  of   carbolic  add    <luring  the    hot,   dry   Rummer  month-s. 

ni^  several  of  the   parish    pumps  unfit   for  use.     Disinfect iiijf 

•ikI  rooms  in  which  deaths  from  contAgious  and  infectious 

I  hod  occurred. 

Tfce  quantitv  of  paving  executed  cannot  be  given,  liut  the  expendi- 

toe  for  new  paving,   repaving  ajid  repairing  streets  and  roads  in 

•WMS  paving  works,  is  £343,726,  including  about  £24,445  paid  for 

tneoapniies  and  individuak,  but  excluding  cleansing,  lighting,  and 

Ptrmanent  improvements  in  opening  up  new  streets  and  thorough- 
I  cost  £.H,800. 

Ite  works  thus  indicated,  and  the  improved  water  supply  have 
'lessened  the  mortality,  and  increased  the  health  of  tlie  popu- 
and  such  may  be  said  of  almost  every  locality  of  the 
tlii 
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AOITATIOX   OX  THK  Hl'lUKCT. 

For  some  yean  an  association  lias  existed  for  tlic  purpiMc  of  pro* 
motiDg  bills  in  PnrHniuent  to  improve  the  Government  of  London  ; 
and  up  10  1870  ^eveml  hills  hnil  bcon  printof!  in  different  Sessiutist, 
making  a  gieJ*t  parade  of  provisions  for  the  ostablisliment  of  muni- 
cipal oorp+i rations.  The  biUa  were  cntnistwl  to  private  raombere,  and 
they  obtained  but  Utile  support. 

On  tlie  last  occiuiion  the  Home  Secrctai^*  had  consented  that  the 
bills  should  be  refeired  tu  a  tielect  committee,  and  one  bill  waH  after 
deliftto  «o  referrecl.  but  the  two  othen*  could  not  after  Bome  delay  bo 
fiiflher  considered,  and  the  whole  were  withdrawn. 

Tlie  stibject  i-eceived  full  ooDRideratioa  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  and  the  local  buJien,  and  it  was  thought  to  Ite  de-sirublc  that 
there  shoidil  be  one  central  jurwliction  over  the  whole  metropolis 
with  a  readjuKtment  of  the  iliHtricts  iutu  which  the  motropolia  is  at 
pre-^ent  tlivideil  for  ihe  purposeH  cjf  Local  Oovominent.  Thoy  waited 
on  the  Home  Secretary,  aiul  it  appeared  rlmi.  Iiis  view  of  the  mnttur 
was  that  the  Qovcramcnt  waft  then  so  pressed  with  other  matters  of 
great  importance,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  necassarj'  attention  tr> 
the  subject,  nnil  that  tliey  iiad  thercfoi-c  agreed  \m  refer  it  to  a  select 
committee  ko  aa  to  enable  Parliament  to  hear  the  object  iuus  on  either 
side. 

Since  that  date  the  whole  subject,  of  Local  Government  au<l 
sanitary  legislation  ih  being  couyolidated  and  adminiHtcred  on  a 
better  footing  than  wuh  ever  conieniplnted  under  the  Mimicipal 
CorjKiraiionH  Act  fur  htmjugli(i  in  ]H:JM.  And  it  kouius  probidilu  that 
tbe  views  of  I^Ir.  Ayrton's  committee,  of  ISfiO.  aller  a  full  investiga- 
tion n^nltng  the  metropolis,  will  have  more  acceptance  when  the 
que.«ftion  i»  revived. 

A  recent  meeting  of  Stembere  of  raiiiament  and  other  gcntlcmca 
interested  in  Local  Government,  adoplei.1  a  memoiial  to  the  Home 
Secretaiy  stating  tliat  notwith.stJiuding  the  great  improvement  in  the 
genera)  condition  of  tbe  metropolis  by  the  Act  of  1S55.  there  i» 
urgent  need  for  the  development  of  municipal  institutions  by  the 
further  concentration  of  the  executive:  lliat  tbe  committee  of  the 
Hotira  of  CommotiB  ha^  reported  in  favour  of  great  changes  oa  the 
boKis  of  eulai-ged  admiuiiitrativo  areas,  and  the  estublishmeot  of 
a  Municipal  Council  for  the  whole  of  the  metixipoUtf.  and  lias  urged 
the  Qoverumeut  to  introduce  a  bill  to  aflect  the  suggested  changes  ; 
they  tlierefore  urge  that  "bills  may  be  submitted  to  Parliament  at  tbe 
earliettt  possible  time  to  correct  adniiticil  ills. 


v5^.- 
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aud  Uo.    is:;). 


''TUIE  mtcretic  of  Mr.  Browmog's  works   Ika  usually  Iwyoud   the 

"^    Mopc    of  mere    literary   or   artistic    critifism ;  and    his    new 

pooD, -white  surpassing  as  a  work  of  oit  anything  ho  iioa  yet  done, 

tfinas  no  exception  to  this  rule.     It  is  the  history  of  a  mediaeval 

^•^■gwly  enacted  amidst  nineteenth -century  life ;   and  much  of  its 

pocnUar  force  lies  in  the  exposure  of  this  apparont  nnuchronism — 

^pijiantnt,  not  real — for  the  middle  ag&t  can  scarcely  be  said  t<j  have 

pasml  away  white  the  elements   of  religious   struggle   still  exiut ; 

&Qd  we  know  thut  they  do  exiHl,  though   rarely  under  the  Ixu'btiric 

form  which  they  assume  in  Mr.  Browning's  work.     We   know  that 

tbvro  anj  still  minds  in  our  own  countiy,  sm  well  a.s  outside  itj  in 

'vhidt  the  desire  of  life  auslaiDti  a  murderous  conflict  with  the  dread 

<if  eleniity,  and  in  which  the  conflict  may  end  in  madness  or  despair, 

win  a  mental  compromise  more  ruinous  than  Ijoth.     "Red  O)tt,on 

N^htcap  Country  "  i»  the  story  of  such  a  conHict  and  sucli  a  tcrmi- 

ttftioB.    It  is  told  in  Mr.  Browning's  own  way ;  in  a  style  which  is 

thajB  picturesque,  but  seldom  directly  ptttlietic    He  frankly  accepts 

ihe  element  of  grotesqueness  which  develops  itKeif  during  tlic  narra- 

liTB,  ind  the  incisive  kccnnesa  of  its  more  serious  features  is  less 

oftttdne  to  any  sympathetic  mode  of  delineation  than  to  an  almost 

tpitai  inditFerencc  in  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  presented.     In 

ttlectihg,  interpreting,  or  expanding  the  recorded  facta  and  dialogues 
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on  which  the  poem  is  baacJ,  ho  has  adhered  with  exquisite,  fidelity  to 
the  manifest  spirit  of  the  situation,  and  also  to  those  dccpor  truths  of 
life  which  so  often  set  obWons  proliaiti lilies  at  defiance;  but  the  pro- 
cess has  cngendemd  aprevailingscnseof  anomal)',  andhe  hasnowberc 
attempted  to  repress  it. 

.SomcthiQg  of  this  fcebag  is  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
ittory  is  introduced.  The  scene  is  laid  first  in  Paris,  but  aflenvardR  in 
a  sea-bound  iiiral  district  of  Noithern  France,  where  nature  is  so 
uniform  and  life  so  primitive,  that  the  bore  poasihibty  of  dramatic 
incident  appears  excUided  from  it  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Browning  lias 
hcanl  the  tragedy  ;  here  also  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  relating  it ; 
and  ]ic  employs  tbe  very  impression  of  this  complet*  rejioso  not 
only  to  heighten  the  force,  but  to  create  the  presentiment  of 
what  he  is  about  to  tell.  He  aftects  to  sound  tbe  siilhiosa  for  its 
hitent  olcmeiits  of  storm,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  discover 
them  until  ho  has  aroused  the  reader's  mind  to  an  uneasy  sense  of 
expectation  which  the  traiisporency  of  this  poetic  artifice,  and  the 
humorous  niiumcr  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  would  scarcely  appear 
to  wnxiTint.  Here  also  the  poet  has  given  himself  a  listener;  one 
against  whom  he  can  whet  \n^  arj^uments  and  strike  out  his  succc«- 
sive  shocks  of  thought ;  but  the  Utenu-y  accomplice  is  this  time  no 
phantom  of  an  Klvire,  but  tbe  living  friend  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated  ;  and  who  has  indirectly  suggested  its  title. 

Mr.  BroftTiing  and  Miss  Thackeray  are  supposed  to  tind  themselves 
together  one  summer  day  in  thcNorraan  fishing  village  of  St  Rambert. 
and  the  poem  opens  >vith  a  pliiyful  allusion  to  the  former  ex{)erience6 
in  which  llu^ir  wandering  lives  have  united  them  :  the  sauntering 
amongst  Paris  nliops,  the  friendly  scuftling  upon  London  stair-cases, 
or  the  contemplation  of  that  Campagna  of  Rome — 

"  0"cr-riot«d 
By  vvidore,  raTan^,  aod  cay  winds  tJiat  war 
Agauurb  xtroiig  siiniibine  eottied  to  his  simp  i  " 


Here  Mr.  Browning  is  calliug  attention  to  his  tiny  cottage  by  the 
sea,  and  to  the  adjacent  lucem  fiehi  which  it  is  his  doily  delight  to 
"  pad  "  with  tmcuvered  foet  as  he  runs  to  and  from  his  morning  bath, 
trampling  its  mustord-sconted  blosMims  into  still  more  odoi-ous 
pungency.  There  is  neither  life  nor  beauty  at  St.  Itambcrt  in  the 
received  sense  of  the  words,  and  Mr.  Browning  declares  with  true 
poetic  egoism  tliat  he  love-s  it  the  more  on  that  account ;  he  loves  it 
for  the  absence  of  ail  but  those  buried  charms  which  it  is  the  soul's 
monopoly  tu  conjure  up.  He  concludes  that  these  buried  beauties 
arc  apparent  to  his  artistic  friend,  and  no  doubt  they  were;  but 
what  soems  most  to  have  impressed  Miss  Thackeray  was  the  sleepy 
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^tA  the  surroundiog  life,  and  she  thinks  this  state  of  things 

[«  v^  symbulizcU   in  the  cuttou   nightcap,  which  is  a  universal 

'fe*Bc  u  the  female  peasant's   dreis,  that   she    lias    proposal    to 

tidftn  the  whole  disirict.  after  it     She  seems  oven  to  have  aa- 

Ian  intention  of  embodyiug  her  imprehsionR  for  the  benefit 

[im&ieD(U  at  home  in  a  story  of  "  Whit«  Niglibenp  Country',"  and 

,  Bimming  welcomes  the  idea,  and  pays  a  pfjutic  tribute  to  the 

Uve  grace  with  wliicti  she  vrili  weave  tlie  waking  dreainincsA 

It  the  reader's  roiniJ. 


"And  iUmUy  o'or  {fraiu  crop,  meuiiluw>};rouiiil, 
O'd^rchanl  in  the  poAturtj,  faun  o-flelO, 
And  bamlet  on  thu  mail-«(]g«  ftgaU  &q<3  lormii, 
And  fidliL,  at  \tixj  liuit  of  &]],  tli«  citp 
That  cruwna  the  oountry  \ " 

Ettlw  means  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  annaU  of  St.  lUmhert 
iMsU  to  be  told  in  the  tale  of  a  "  Wliiie  Niglitcap,"  and  t<i  reveal 
iiaife  most  artistic  manner;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  his  object  to 
liis  hold  of  this  harmless  symbol,  but  so  to  expand  and  modify 
atUliLehall  lend  itself  to  tlie  suggestion  of  a  crime.  He  begins 
l^qnutioning  Miss  Thackeray  as  to  the  kind  of  nightcap  which  she 
to  glorify,  and  to  her  supposed  answer  that  it  is  the  common 
flftop— "  just  a  nightcap/' — be  replies  that  it  would  be  no  more 
iBi]fnipttte  to  u:%  the  expression  "juat  a  fiddle,''  whilst  three 
IiucdRdriolins  displayed  at  her  own  Kensington  attest  the  infinite 
tnittf  of  form  and  ijuality  and  inspiration  with  which  the  idea  of 
tbiBinple  fabric  may  connect  itself.  The  digression  is  supposed  to 
ktn^geoted  b^r  the  interjcctional  nse  of  the  woni  "fiddle"  in  the 
pmn  flomrentation  ;  and  as  the  intericction  is  in  itself  nearly  as 
VallGdrar  an  it  is  ugly,  it  will  certainly  evoke  the  vrath  of  some 
'^  Hi.  firowning'a  readers,  bnt  they  wiU  bji  surely  be  grateful 
klbeinpah  apparition  for  ushering  in  the  tender  beauties  of  the 
linos: — 

"  Over  thin  sample  would  CorelU  croon, 
(in«Ttng  b.r  minors,  Iik«  the  cn^hat^ove, 
)lu4t  dnJcvt  tiiga,  (ircamiviit  Ramband." 

"  From  tJiut  diil  Fa^iinlni  oonib  Uio  fioroe 
Eleetrio  tporlu,  or  to  Utnoit; 
FuU  forth.  Lha  iamoet  wailio^  of  the  win — 
Xo  cat-gut  ociuld  Kwoon  out  ko  much  of  Mul ! " 

'  is,  in  one  sense,  a  normal  nightcap,  because  there  ts  a  head- 
aSways  appropriate  to  (sleep,  wheLh«r  it  be  the  Utile  frilly 
^tw  that  belongs  to  Blumbcriug  babyhood,  or   that  specimen  of 
"xifClitf  cotton  wliich  the  grown  man  will  carrj'  with  him  into  his 
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lost  long  sleep;  anil^r.  Browning  desoiibcs with  pathetiaqtiainines» 
how  the  weai'iucss  of  advancing  years  prolongs  the  periods  at  which 
its  protection  is  desired,  till  "night's  solace"  becomes  also  the  be&t 
comfort  of  the  waking  hours,  which  scarcely  ditttinguish  tbemMelves 
firom  those  of  resit ;  and  it  remains  at  last  for  loving  hands  to  draw  it 
more  closely  over  the  tired  eyes  which  can  no  longer  shut  themselves 
— but  we  are  uUo  reminded  how  much  cf  waking  life  may  shelter  it- 
self under  the  so-called  nightcap  ;  how  this  very  covering  hax  appeared 
as  "  Voltaiie's  inipc-rial  velvet — poor  hectic  Cowper's  soothing  sarseoel 
stripe,"  and 

"  Popo'it  idcld;  lK»d  KuiiUmm«nt,  dumped  vr^Ui  d«ws, 
"Hi'nmg  from  the  all-mifsir  BgliL" 

And  finally,  tJic  image  of  Louis  XVI,  is  conjured  up  before  us,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ral  Phrj'giaii  symbol  which  marked  him  for  the 
gnillotine — and  the  poet  concludes : 

"  White  Cotton  Nfffhtmp  O01U1I17  ;  exAeUant ! 
Why  not  Eled  (M»aa  Nightokp  CSraotrir  too  ?  " 

For  the  best  of  reasonSj  no  tinge  of  red  can  Ik  discerned  amidst 
that  univeraal  white.  The  most  famous  criminalfl  of  St.  Rambert  aro 
the  man  who  shot  the  hare,  aud  ho  who  smuggled  in  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  nightcap-sliaped  spire  of  tlio  village  church  repeats  the 
prevailing  symbol.  It  repeats  it'tclf  from  every  little  town  and  \'illftgo 
irhich  dot£  the  meeting  line  of  the  level  land  and  the  .smooth  sea — 

"  Just  M  the  milk-white  inonistotiODB  stnd 
ht  Intenrftli  mne  she  11  artremi^." 

It  crowuH,  moreover,  one  nhriue  of  peculiar  sanctity,  easily  difi- 
cornilile  from  the  spot  at  which  we  are  supposed  to  stand:  the  church 
of  "La  Rttvisskiite,"  which  ranks  with  "LaSalette"  and  "Lourdea"  in 
wonder-working  power, — and  here  we  are  made  to  pause  while  Mr. 
Browning  relates  the  history  of  ilt;  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
prepares  us  for  thopart  that.it  is  about  to  play.  The  Lady  of  "La  Ravi»- 
santo  "  will  bo  the  phantom  heroine  of  thestor>' ;  the  phantom  power 
by  which  its  course  \&  in  great  measure  dotcnnincd,  and  finally 
perhaps  cut  short.  %e  will  also  serve  as  its  introduction,  for  she 
carries  alMut  her  in  her  very  sacredness  a  suggestion  of  the  red  hue 
of  which  we  are  in  search,  A  gorgeous  jewel  blazes  in  her  crown, 
and  this  jewel  attests  tbc  wealth  and  the  devotion  of  Leonoc 
Miranda,  tho  great  jeweller  of  the  Pliice  Vend6me.  The  ancient 
Fnory  of  Clairvaux.  wore  distant  hut  still  visible,  has  been  tenanted 
by  two  generatiuns  of  Mirandas,  and  wc  are  allowed  to  approach 
it  in  its  turn  with  a  faint  presculimout  that  the  red  uighLcap  ts 
urkiug  beneath  its  mouki^ih  aud  historic  gloom ;    but  tiiis  feeling 
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is  soon  dialled.  The  youoger  Hiranda  bas  remodelled  the  old 
*f  Abbey  for  the  Males,"  wKilst  ret-aining  its  massive  skeleton, 
adorned  it  with  a  park-like  English  giirdeo.  and  completed  the  whole 
by  A  fantastic  slnicture  destined  to  serve  as  Belvedere.  It  has  be- 
come a  luxiinoiis  country  retreat,  well  suited  to  the  neigh Ijourhood 
of  Paris,  and  with  no  more  appareut  niysten,-  aboi;t  it  than  that  it 
stands  here  instead  of  there — the  verj-  abode  of  solid  and  yet  refined 
profiperity.  Ita  owner  has  lately  died  ;  a  melancholy  event,  for  he  led 
a  piou.1  and  useless  life,  biit  one  that  scarcely  amounts  to  tragedy; 
the  less  so  that  his  death  was  sanctified  by  a  crowuiug  act  of  virtue— he 
has  bequeathed  all  his  possessions  to  the  Chui-ch.  Disinherited  chil- 
dren might  have  qnestionetl  the  meriti  of  such  a  deed;  but  he  was 
dnidless.  The  wife  might  liave  felt  herself  despoiled ;  but  Madame 
Miranda  approved  the  testament,  and  had  even  8ii^;e8ted  it.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  love  ■  nothing  could  exceed  her  sympathy.  Every 
attempt  to  detect  one  speck  of  rc-il  appears  only  to  reveal  a  purer 
wliiteneas  ;  and  this  fact  being  finally  established,  Mr.  Browning 
summons  its  to  a  rising  ground  within  the  precincts  of  Clair\'aux, 
invites  a  last  survey  of  the  house  and  gordena  as  they  lie  before  us  in 
all  their  cheerful  stale  and  dicipllncd  luxuriance  ;  and  concludes  bin 
introiluctioD  thus : — 

"  It  was  there, — post  thoor  lunrastinsa. 
On  that  Mtiooth  gr&T«l-<nr«op  'twixt  flowen  and  rwmcA^ 
There  tnific  death  Ixifel ;  aud  not  ODc  gnoe 
Oat^ttcHl  before  7011  but  u  tcQietered 
In  that  (rfnlftnns  coil.  tliCMiwC  two  jreoni 
Were  occnpfcd  in  winding  RmooUi  again." 

"  Turf  and  Toweri> "  is  a  figurative  expression  of  the  mental  coudi- 
tkms  under  which  tlic  drama  of  the  Red  Nightcap  has  taken  place. 
The  Towers  arc  symbolical  of  faith  and  virtue  in  their  firm  founda- 
tion, their  lofty  striving,  and  ihc  watchful,  soldier-like  endiinmco  of 
him  who  takes  his  stand  upon  them,  armed  and  bucklered  for  the  last 
day.  Turf  is  the  land  of  pleasure,  and  becomes  the  land  of  compro- 
mise,  if  it  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Towcra  and  beneath  their  pro- 
tecting shadow.  There  one  may  lie  and  rest  through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  when  night  approaches,  still  mount  the 
ramparts  and  claim  the  privileges  of  the  eleventh  hour.  The  picture 
is  completed  by  a  tout  which  runs  along  the  inner  circuit  of  tbe 
Towers,  whilst  it^  foundations  are  planted  in  the  Turf.  This  is  the 
decent  worldliness  which  plays  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate way  attains  its  ends  till  some  shock  of  real  trial  lewbi  it  with  the 
grouod.  Leunce  Minindn,  hero  of  the  storj',  was  boru  into  the  laud 
of  compromise.  Son  of  a  French  mother  and  a  Castilian  father,  the 
£uuous  jeweller  of  the  Place  Vvudome,  he  inherited  from  the  one  the 
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arOeat  blood  tbpt  makes  fuitli  fanatical  and  iie»ir«;  imperiovis ;  from 
the  otiier,  tlie  calculating  iuxtiuct  which  aiiggtated  that  Jiince  heaven 
aad  earth  were  botli  ko  real  they  could  not  cxcludu  each  other.  Ho 
had  no  religions  doubt«  ;  his  miod  was  according  U>  Mr.  Browning's 
humorous  expression,  that  "  feather  bed  of  though  tlt'ssiie&»,"  which 
reason's  sharpest  weapons  fail  to  pierce,  because  there  is  nothing  there 
to  resist  them  ;  and  to  his  dying  day  he  accepted  every  miracle  of  the 
Virgin  of  "  1*1  Havissante  "  with  unquestioning  faith ;  be  simplybelievcti 
that  tJicre  must  be  room  for  everything.  He  Vnew  very  little  about 
Voltaire,  but  be  trusted  iu  Sgauarelle ;  the  towere  were  visible  iu  all 
their  height  and  breadlli  and  impregnability  ;  but  they  were  fifty 
ycaraotF;  and  here  was  the  turf  with  its  "  flowery  laughters  "  twining 
round  hia  feet.  There  were  instances  enough  to  prove  tliat  he  wjio 
reached  the  ram[>art«  last  was  not  the  least  in  favour,  and  lie  wlio 
anived  with  muddy  shoes  must  surely  cut  a  more  manly  figure  than 
he  who  had  been  carried  cleanly  on  a  saint's  back.  So  JLi^once  Miranda 
appears  on  the  stage  of  Paris  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  handsome, 
wealthy,  and  pious ;  deterniLued  to  enjoy,  but  capable  also  i>f  discre- 
tion. As  we  see  from  liis  letters  to  his  brother  he  gets  drunk  every 
Saturday  night,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  sucli  indulgence  encroach- 
ing upon  working  houi-s.  He  exalts  five  ladies  simultajieously  to  a 
temporary  place  in  hiH  affections  ;  but  he  M'a.'^tcs  little  monc)'  and  little 
feeling  upon  them.  Women  nro  "necessary  sport;"  but  being  only 
sport,  thoy  are  fair  game  for  cheating;  and  if  he  can  make  them 
accept  an  hour  when  they  want  a  lifetime,  a  tickling  of  the  ^icy  when 
they  ask  for  rouI  ("  as  if  soul  had  no  higher  ends  to  serve  "J ;  if  he  can 
protect  Ills  purse  by  a  pretence  of  poverty,  he  wilt  have  given  him- 
self what  his  nature  needed,  and  damaged  no  higher  interests  by  it 

"  Tnm  mo  I  know  the  world  uid  know  myself, 
And  know  where  dxO^  takes  ug  ta  good  time." 

This  manner  of  keeping  immorality  iu  its  place  would  be  purely 
humorous  if  it  were  not  true ;  if  it  were  not  an  explicit  avoival  of 
the  most  effectual  and  most  prevalent  corruption  of  the  so-called 
religious  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  L^uce  Miranda 
the  tendency  of  so  many  professing  Christians  to  regard  tlieir  nature 
as.  in  certain  aspects,  unworthy  of  itself,  and  to  reduce  all  sensuous 
pleasures  to  the  lowest  degree  ofsensualtbni  that  they  may  the  better 
cleanse  their  soul  from  participation  in  them.  Such  i»eo])le  say  to 
the  Materialist,  with  a  sneer  of  sanctity,  "  What  is  thore  in  YOUK 
con\ictions  to  prevent  your  living  like  a  beast  %  being  gluttonous 
and  a  wine-bibber?  one  who  says,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  we  die;"  and  the  Materialist  replies,  "The  bt-hirf  in  llie 
dignity  of  the  flesh  ;  in  the  fundamental  oneness  and  continuous 
iuter-responuibility  of  the  mental  and  bodily  life.    The  belief  that 
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0  cannot  degrade  the  one  and  ret  do  hoiiAur  to  the  oUier,  and  that 
\ty  plftcti  nne  feeling  of  ovir  nature  outside  the  pale  of  the  liigher 
•nrinpathies  and  the  higher  law,  there  to  not  or  to  stJirve,  is  to  destroy 
tlie  soul  itself  by  crcfping  atrophy  or  by  octivo  discasft."  Is  it 
amongst  tliosc  who  uphold  tho  noblcncM  of  matter  that  we  find  the 
(aw  fliiDB,  the  untnie  •ttandarda,  the  sordid  bargainings  with  life,  die 
fartive  poochiogs  ou  its  Hosperidean  gatdenst  AssiirwIIy  not — it  ii 
amongst  tiiose  who  believe  that  no  good  can  como  fmni  any  inupulse 
of  the  flesh,  and  that  if  they  cannot  re.><i»t,  their  beat  morality  is  to 
defame  it.  The  Manicheism  of  its  early  defenders  had  something  of 
tlif  poetry  of  Oriental  np«?culation,  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
acknowledged  Christian  heresy, but  \hh  Manicheism  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  well  erpi-e'^.-'ed  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  thinks  to 
expiate  ht.s  unlawful  pleasures  by  defrauding  their  givers  of  the  price 
of  tlieni. 

Miranda's  day  of  self-defence  was  not  destined  to  endure.  Ono 
ew  Year's  ere  he  played  truant  to  the  "favoured  five,"  went  to  the 
theatre  and  there  beheld  the  woman  wlio  was  to  teach  him  in  one 
glance  that  what  he  had  mistaken  for  a  temporary  ^iKirt  was  the  most 
aliMrbtng  and  most  fatal  reality  of  life,  M!r.  Rrowning  has  deticnl>cd 
ihia  endiantress  a^  far  as  the  girl  of  eighteen  can  bu  described  at 
forty.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  guiding  a  little 
procession  vX  sheep  and  goats  through  the  gardens  of  Clairvaux. 
She  was  colourle.'w  in  face,  small  and  shadowy  in  figure,  with  fejiturea 
that  -loul  might  have  raiseil  to  beauty,  but  whicli  as  they  appeared  to 
him  left  the  eye  unimpressed  and  the  memory'  blank.  If  wo  did  not 
lOV  that  thiif  wau  the  portrait  of  a  living  woman,  we  should  imagine 
t  Mr.  Browning  had  invented  it  for  the  art^istie  plcaauro  of  con- 
ing the  nullity  of  the  person  with  the  persistent  inHucnce  which 
eded  from  her ;  as  it  is  we  cannot  do  bettei'  than  accept  his 
Explanation  of  the  possible  power  of  insignificance, — 

"  Yet  » then  not  oonceivabl;  a  face. 
A  GOt  of  vnu-lika  fvatuive.  blaitk  ut  Qnt, 
Wbiob.  u  ron  buiditijilv  k^iw  warm  above, 
BeigEna  to  taiw  Inpreanneiit  frcmn  yonr  bre«th  7 
Wbloh  as  your  will  iUolf  nren  plMtio  lion,  * 

Nor  tteodcd  oxurciiM  i>f  h&ndjr  ornft. 
From  fomileas  moulds  itMlf  b>  oorretpaad 
Witl)  all  you  thiDk  urn]  feel  and  rtc— in  fine 
Growa  »  new  Krclatlon  of  founelf. 
Who  know  now  for  the  firat  time  what  yaa  wuic  ? 
Ren  has  been  eomethiog  that  could  w&it  awliilo, 
Le&rn  jnor  nqoiiement,  not  take  ahaiM  before. 
Bat  hj  niIo|)tuiK  it.  make  palpable 
Your  right  to  an  iinport.-uico  oi  ywif  own, 
CoinpaDlonK  minvhirw  wern  ao  duw  tO  mm  I 
—Far  d«Uoat«t  »ol&oo  to  oonocit 
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Than  should  wmc  alMulate  and  linol  tooe, 

Fit  iqtrasentaliTS  d  aouJ  insde, 

SummoU  50U  to  tuntDder—  Id  no  wnjr 

Your  breath^  impreatinviit,  nor.  In  slnnger'i  false 

Yoonatf .  •  .  -  - 


ic ;  a  luxunoui 


Miranda  futlowH  thin  fair  girl  or  woman  to  her  hoi 
iLparttiieot  in  the  Rue  i]u  Colyse-e ;  liedaiea  hii> 
quickly  inidaltcd  in  her  favour  ;  hoars  and  believoK  that  she  '\h  Clara 
de  Milletleurs,  uoble,  fatherloss  luid  jioor,  whom  a  fatal  conilHimtion 
of  circumstances  lately  coDj^ignod  La  the  Invc  of  an  old  and  illtiKtrioiis 
Kngliith  duke.  The  duke  waK  ^a  deeply  Qnainourod  that  lie  was  on 
t}io  }X)int  of  marrying  licr,  but  at  the  last  momiint  she  had  rocoilod 
from  such  a  fate  and  ili^d  from  Londou  to  Parity,  where  she  had  ouly 
arrived  a  fortnight.  The  disappointed  suitor  i^till  persecuted  her  by 
daily  letters,  and  Miranda  was  henceforward  to  enjoy  the  triumphant 
pleasure  of  lighting  hiii  cigars  with  them.  So  little  was  .she  to  be 
seduced  by  wealtli  that  she  vho  Lad  ko  lately  "  helped  henelf  to 
diamonds"  would  accept  no  prcKcnt  from  her  new  lover  exceeding  in 
value  a  thrce-louis  nug.  Surely,  as  lie  wrote  to  \m  brother,  this  wu 
no  common  case  ;  his  was  no  vulgar  siu.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  re-state  the  history  and  confess  tlmt  Clara  de 
Millefleurs  was  no  other  than  the  ver}'  low-born  Lucy  Stciuer :  married 
in  London  to  one  Mulhausen,  a  tailor,  whose  ill-treatment,  as  she 
said,  had  caused  her  to  forsalce  him ;  and  recently  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  certain  Centofanti,  who,  hearing  of  her  new  fi'iend»hip 
for  Miranda,  had  suddenly  res^igncd  her  to  him  with  as  many 
of  her  bills  as  were  yet  unpaid.  It  was  this  need  of  money 
which  precipitated  the  disclosure.  Here  was  a  teitible  test,  and 
Miranda  took  his  soul  by  both  bauds  and  gave  it  the  questioning 
shake  which  should  determine  whether  the  liquid  emotions  it 
contained  were  destined  to  crystallize  or  to  disperse  for  ever.  His 
love  emerged  from  the  process  in  all  the  resplendent  hardness  of  the 
crystal,  and  he  knew  now  that  neither  pa«t,  nor  present,  nor  future 
fault  of  hers  could  prevail  against  it.  It  was  a  »iii,  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  of  that,  but  Heaven  would  furely  take  the 
pectdiaritiei«  of  the  ca.<«e  into  account,  and  »ome  day  he  would  atone. 
Meanwhile  it  was  necessaiy  to  maintain  the  false  version  of  Clara's 
story,  so  necewiary  that  it  became  ewusable,  for  how  else  could  they 
secure  themselves  against  the  chance  that  her  hu**l>and  might  hear  of 
this  new  connection  and  claim  her  value  in  Miranda's  diamonds  or 
what  would  be  far  worse,  hcrseU'  ?  But  the  danger  which  awaited  them 
was  of  another  kind.  Mulhauscn  aUo  had  prosspcred  in  his  trade;  he 
was  no  longer  eonooolcd  in  London,  but  woa  jmnuling  lu.<i  existence 
exactly  opposite  the  business  hou«  of  the  Mirandas  in  the  large 
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juJd  letters  of  the  well-known  ftftjine  of  "  Gustavo,''  He  did  liear  what 
ladukeD  place,  and  had  so  little  dexiro  to  reclaim  liis  wife  and  xo  groat 
aftartbat  she  might  some  day  be  retmncd  to  htm,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  taking  legal  stci^  for  publishing'  her  infidelity  and  confirming 
ibe  <^paration.  Miranda  must  pow  walk  openly  in  the  path  on 
which  ho  had  entered.  To  stay  in  Paris  was  no  longer  possible,  but 
tliCTf  was  the  home  at  Claitvaiix,  and  thither  he  and  Clara  retreated. 
t'liii'T  aud  brother  had  died,  leaving  him  abundant  wealth.  The 
mother,  Although  a  piouii  woman,  had  condoned  the  illicit  union,  and 
ev«u  aitifisted  the  new  arrangements  with  advice  and  n^Tnpatliy. 
Tliey  would  be  solitary  in  their  rustic  life,  Irtit  they  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other ;  moreover  piety  is  all  but  position,  and  whilst 
the  fruit!)  of  Mirnn<la'B  contrition  flowed  into  the  Church's  capacious 
hfS  even  their  sin  might  be  enfolded  within  its  all-cmb racing  arms. 
So  Ihc  newly- established  country  gentleman  made  the  best  of  the 
shmtion,  built  and  decorated— cultivated  such  mild  proficiency  in 
ait  as  can  bo  attained  hy  one  who  claims  to  be  "Art's  seigneur,  not 
Art's  serving-man ;"  one  who  enjoj's  it — 

"  Uk£  0«hlj  objMU  of  tlic  chooe  th»t  Ccmpt 
In  ooolury.  not  c&plure." 

Ami  for  five  year:*   the  life  of  compromise  flowed  on   beneath  its 
tt'nMike  draperies  like  a  dream  of  ParadiKc. 

The  fint  awakening  .shock  wan  a  Rnmmon.<i  from  Miranda's  mother 

to  inswer  \k>  her  for  bis  continued  immorality  and  his  profuse  cxpen- 

ditaie.     "  She  had  tolerated  the  illicit  bond  in  the  hope  that  time 

'WDokl  dissolve  it;  but  Dalilali  still  held  him  fast — he  used  to  love 

economy,  and  now,  what  was  the  menning  of  that  pulling  down  ami 

baikiing  up  of  his  father's  hou.«e,  aud   that  Belvedere  stuck  like  a 

fool's  cap  on  the  roof?    Did  he  mean  to  soar  to  heaven  from  itt 

Better  dig  himself  a  hole  in  the  ground  below  " — prophetic  utterance. 

lUnoda    loved    bis  mother  passionately,  but   bitter    words    were 

excluQgcd,  and  when  he   rushed  from  hor  presence  lie  was  in  a 

tUt«  of  ^tation  which  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  jump  into  tho 

riTorlhen  tolling  at  his  feet.    He  sluvereil  back  to  bod,  and  lay  for  u 

Dunth  delirious,  auspeuded  between  life  and  death.    Tlie  iamily 

'War  vaa  a  .shrewd  man  who  had  seen  the  pictures  of  Saint  Anthony, 

ODil  he  interpreted  the  patient's  ravings  to  his  mother,  and  told  her 

that  there  was  ever  the  white  vision  of  a  woman  interpoi^iug  its 

mute  appeal  between  him  and  every  other  object ;  and  that  since 

"iter  had  not  quenched  that  visioUj  and  the  "flare  of  fever"  did 

tid  "redden  it  away,"  she  had  best  bear  with  it  in  Bilcncc  and  leave 

ihectiTO  to  Providence.     Miranda  returned  to  Clairvaux,  injured  for 
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life,  and  the  home  which  he  had  quitted  in  October  uow  wore  an 
aspect  of  neglected  Autrmin  sadness  whidi  reflected  hia  forlorn  con- 
fUtiou.  But  Clara  poured  on  him  the  full  sunaliine  of  her  tcndemes.s, 
and  euireated  him  take  courage  for  her  sake ;  fthe  entreato<l  hini 
not  to  let  a  mere  wind  of  woi'ds  hite  at  his  bi-ain.  and  to  remember 
that  oM  and  young  nwtM.  disagree,  and  that  after  all  each  only 
sought  his  o^'k'n  way  of  happiness.  Mmlnmu  mother's  house  on  the 
Quai  Voltftire  had  cost  fifty  times  as  much  a<;  theirs  ;  and  if  slie 
preferred  Ik;zif|ue  t^i  thoiv  performance  of  charades,  if  she  enter- 
tained the  cur^  whilst  they  received  Dumas — was  the  diftcrcncc  so 
great  \     Miranda  tned  to  1>e  comforted,  and  when 

" .     .    .     .    the  new-ooBier, 
Blerchmit  of  aoTelti^s,  jravag  Bist)--«iKfat, 
WiUi  briui<n«vr  barii^iuii*,  whixUvil  linx  tlw  lea," 

something  like  Chii-rtnias  brightness  had  i'ettii*ned  to  tbera.  But  a 
second  shock  was  impending ;  a  second  summoa>>  to  the  maternal 
home— more  imperative  than  the  first,  for  it  came  in  (he  Ha-^hing  of  a 
wire,  without  preface  and  without  explanation.  Again  he  nished  to 
Paris,  to  the  old  lioti«e,  to  the  well-known  room ;  and  there,  it  was 
no  longer  the  living,  but  a  dead  mother  who  awaited  him.  Every 
detail  was  present  that:  could  increase  the '  horror  of  the  scene  ;  the 
sable  velret*,  the  yellow  burning  lights ;  a  spectral  nun  watchiug  on 
either  side  of  the  corpse ;  whilst  the  attendant  priest  greeted  him 
with  the  portentoits  words:  "dead  through  Ij^nco  Miranda," — dead 
without  wamiog;  of  a  broken  heart!  It  was  hia  vices  that  had 
killed  her. 

''Yon  hardljr  wcmder  if  dowa  fell  at  onve 

Thu  taMtlry  teoU  pictvriul,  miuicjil, 

PiMittcal,  benprent  with  h^irtfi  nuil  duru  t 

Itocobirab-vnjrkihetinwlled  stitehoiy, 

Lajr  dti«t  itboub  anr  ulc-i'iif^r  nn  the  birf, 

Aiul  tJliffft'ed  oo  outer  woU  dutJnct  uul  ilrcMd." 


I 


The  poor  fellow  fell  senseless  on  the  gronnd,  nnd  though  the  swoon 
pas.<H!d  away  and  the  first  violence  of  grief  subsided,  pain,  remor8e, 
and  terror  hod  done  their  work.  He  went  forth  from  his  mother*j( 
room  into  tlio  presence  of  the  assembled  kinsmen,  and  with  a  stony 
calmness  of  demeanour  laid  l>cforc  them  hiii  plan  for  a  new  life.  He 
would  transfer  his  business  to  them,  receiving  oidy  a  yeaily  stipend, 
which  they  themiiclves  should  determine.  Eventually  thoy  should  be 
his  h^rs.  He  only  stipulated  that  some  provi-Erion  should  be  made  for 
Clara,  whom  it  was  imderstood  that  he  would  never  see  again ;  else  the 
anxiety  for  her  unprotected  youth  and  beauty  would  distui'b  his 
better  thoughts.  The  cousimy  were  dissolved  in  sympathy ;  they 
hod  gained  their  end.    May  not  the  tbonght  of  some  such  result 
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bavc  inspired  tlie  cruel  sudclenness  with  which  the  blow  hod  beeii 
dealt,  and  the  Bcenic  terrors  by  which  it  had  been  enforced  ? 

A  week  hud  eUpscd ;  the  will  wu-i  signed  and  sealed.  There 
iitil]  remained  to  convey  the  news  to  the  abandouod  creature  who 
had  returned  to  her  old  haunts  in  the  Rue  du  Colysdc  ;  it  was  eaecn- 
tiol  that  Khe  should  be  apprized  of  her  divorce,  and  presented  with 
the  first  inRtAlmcnt  of  her  very  moderate  pension.  The  cousinry  had 
met  once  more  at  Miranda's  house  to  arrange  the  deputation.  But 
Uiranda  did  not  appear;  an  inquiring  eye  was  thrust  against  the 
keyhole  of  his  door,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  became  apparent. 
He  was  standing  before  the  fire,  with  an  open  box  of  letters  at  his 
side.  "  Of  course  they  were  those  love-letters  which  he  was  always 
carrying  about  with  liim  like  precious  stones."  They  were  tlioae 
letters  ;  he  was  reading  them  one  by  one  ;  pondering  the  tenderness 
contained  in  them,  and  asking  his  5oul  what  hope  there  was  that  it 
hati  ceased — that  it  ever  would  cease  to  return  it.  The  answer  was 
onequiTocal,  and  one  course  only  remained.  He  returned  the  letters  to 
tbeir  box  and  plunged  it  vritb  the  hands  tbat  held  it  into  the  blazing 
fire,  calmly  reiterating  the  words — "  bum — bum — anil  purify  my 
pftst."  Every  one  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  he  fought  against  those 
who  would  have  Raved  him  with  the  strength  of  a  strong  body  and  a 
tonfold  stronger  wilt.  "Why  am  I  hinderi-d  when  I  would  be  pure?" 
And  when  the  combined  force  uf  oil  the  bystanders  had  at  hut 
dragged  him  from  the  fire,  be  had  no  hand.<i  left  They  carried  him 
to  bed,  and  during  the  three  ensuing  months  of  fever,  during  the 
orlicr  dny^  u'hich  should  have  been  dap;  of  agony,  one  feeling  atone 
pOBBCBscd  him— "absolute  sati-sfacljcm  at  the  deed."  He  mniled  at  the 
anxious  kindness  which  surrounded  him.  Why  should  they  pity  him? 
"mch  blias  as  bis  abolished  pain.''  The  only  tronhle  tliat  disturbed 
him  wa.<(  a  passiug  fear  that  lie  had  not  completely  burnt  away  the 
an ;  not  comptetcly  burnt  away  the  forbidden  flesh  that  had  become 

one  with  his. 

" '  If  SBCri&ce  be  Inoompleto ! '  crl«d  he, 

'  Xi  MsliM  tukve  not  male  reduoeO  to  dust. 

To  Dullil^ :  If  atonui  coalesce 

Tin  aom^in^  grow,  grow,  ^b  to  be  *  ahsiw 

I  haUi,  I  bo{>eil  to  bnm  kway  froia  IIM  I 

(>h«  k  vaj  bwly,  Aun  and  I  w  ana, 

Yet  bU  the  uuno.  Lhere,  tlii.>rfl  U  be<l-fix)t  ttonds 

The  woman  wound  »bout  iny  fle&h  and  blowl ; 

Th«»,  the  ann-^  opoi,  the  more  wood<^^fuI, 

Tha  whiter  for  the  burning;.    .    .    .    vftuUb  thou  I 

ArkiLoU  fiend's  self  found  in  the  form  I  wore  I ' " 

And  then  he  kicked  and  struggled  as  if  an  imaginary  foe  were  upon 
him.  Still  there  was  no  eenae  of  bodily  pain,  and  Doctor  Beaumont 
protiounced  him  mad.    It  b  difficult  to  underatnud  how  Lis  medical 
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cxpertcDco  can  liavo  justitied  such  a  verdict,  but  it  is  given  to  u>. 
as  gouuiiic,  though  in  on  expanded  fona— 

"  Ufad,  or  why  thus  ituenaiblu  to  pain  ? 
Body  and  soul  ore  odc  ihintf,  witli  two  muoa 
Foe  mon  or  1cm  elaborated  Htaff," 

and  Mr.  Bmwning  seizes  thu  opportunity  uf  giving  a  side  thrust  at 
Positivism,  by  comparing  thtH  iluctriiie  of  what  he  catls  the  new 
"  Religio-Medici  "  with  tlie  unscientific  views  wliicU  the  old  faith 
wr>uld  have  brought  to  bear  up<iii  the  case  ;  explaining  that — 

" .     .    .    .    body  U  not  Mill,  but  }tut 
Roiil'*  ncrrant ;  thiLt,  If  xoal  bo  MtisKcd, 
PoCBOm  alnady  jn^  or  pain  imougfa. 
It  UIM  U>  iffuoiv,  UK  U11UU.T  ritaj', 
What  iu>or«asc,  joy,  or  [>«n,  it«  Berrant  bringt," 

It  does  not  hit  so  hard  after  all.  If  Mj-.  Brawning  chooecs  bo  give 
the  imme  of  soid  to  that  perception  uf  bodily  pain  or  plciu-^uie  which 
vn  diUIed  by  repetition  or  destroyed  by  any  prodomiuatiug  emotiou. 
no  one  can  prove  him  to  bo  wrong ;  but  iu  so  doing  he  does  not 
assert  for  the  soul  any  matteiy  over  these  euiotious.  Perception 
regihtors  sensation  ;  it  does  not  constitute  it ;  and  its  apparent 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  certain  impressions  is  nothing  but  the 
recognition  of  the  strength  of  the  one  or  the  weakness  of  the  other. 
That  the  varying  power  of  the  satnu  impreiuiiou  lies  iu  the  itentient 
subject,  not  outride  it,  and  forms  the  supreme  mystery  of  the 
individual  life,  tlie  disciples  of  both  religious  are  alilte  ready  to 
admit ;  and  Mr.  Browning  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  sympathy 
with  which  the  warmest  %'otnries  of  science  would  echo  those  wonla 
of  his. — "  As  if  within  soul's  self  grew  joy  aud  pain.'' 

Meanwhile,  the  good  work  must  lie  completed,  and  as  Miranda  was 
unable  to  act,  the  con^inr}-  took  the  law  into  their  own  hnnd.^.  They 
proceeded  to  Clara's  abode,  and  addre'wing,  "  You,  Stciner,  Mul- 
hausen,  or  whatever  you  plcn-^e  to  cail  yourself,"  with  appropriate 
roughness,  informed  her  that  Monsieur  Miranda  had  done  with  her; 
had  gone  to  Portugal  for  good,  and  hud  empowered  them  to  offer  her 
an  nlluwanee  on  condition  of  her  seeking  no  renewal  of  the  connec- 
tion. Clara  received  her  sentence  with  touching  gentleness,  and 
only  nskcd  for  time  to  recover  from  her  bewilderment ;  she  readily 
promised  not  to  set  foot  beyond  her  home.  They  might  have  spared 
themselves  t}ie  trouble — aud  the  lie.  In  a  few  weeks  the  patient 
was  recovering,  :«iil  the  din;tor  had  ordereil  him  fresh  air;  ho  crept 
downstairs  and  into  a  csLrri^e.  In  another  moment  he  was  in  the 
Rue  du  CJolysdd,  and  Clara's  arms  were  around  him 

A  more  commonplace  version  of  the  story  would  Iiave  represented 
the  woman  as  puraiiing,  and  the  man   ns  surrendering  only  after  a 
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Btnig^e  more  or  \ciis  prolonged.  She,  knowing  all  ulm  Imct  at  stake, 
would  bave  employed  every  weapon  of  seductioa ;  and  Lc,  sobered  by 
jOMoeaiid  by  the  fearful  pbysical  shock,  would,  for  a  time  at  least, 
InvetMen  proof  against  them.  But  Mr.  Browning  hu»  judged  the 
n»  iroax  a  deeptrr  insiglit  into  human  un-turc.  He  knuw  that  Clara 
KnlbosBeQ  must  have  become  the  one  ineffaceable  reality  of  her 
kmr's  life,  and  that  such  a  reality  might  be  banished  by  n  night  of 
baity,  Imt  must  retuni  again  with  tba  morning ;  and  he  know  that 
tbe  woman  who  comuiiously  posscHscd  Buch  power  could  wait  and  be 
sttfDt.  Tlicre  had  boon  no  farther  struggle  in  Miranda's  mind  ;  ho 
had  simply  convince<l  bimself,  as  Mr.  Browning  says,  that  what  was, 
WAX  He  had  found  it  eweet  to  expiate,  but  he  had  also  discovered 
thu  it  was  impossible  to  renounce.  To  e.xpiatc  without  renouncing. 
voEld  henceforth  be  the  bubiness  of  his  life.  Clara  acconipiuiiud  him 
lack  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  ho  appears  to  have  bad  a  humorous 
i^mntion  of  the  disconifituro  uf  the  coimiury  when  they  saw  the 
nnlb  of  their  invalid's  fin>t  drive.  He  dismisses  them  with  polite- 
Dea^aad  assares  them  tliat  all  ho  bas  engaged  to  do  will  be  done, 
TlwbuoneaB  will  be  tbeii-s — by  purchase.  Ho  abjures  love  for  him- 
kI£  The  lady  also  is  trausforuied  ;  she  has  changed  ber  sex.  In 
futun  it  is  his  BROTHER  who  wilt  nurse  him.  Clara  curtsies  to  the 
fiuiu(«oy,auil  in  a  voice  of  pciictrntivo  BWectncss,  bogs  them  to  observo 
that  if  dke  liad  believed  one  word  of  theirs,  she  would  by  this  tirao 
be  on  the  straw.     Whereas  now,  kjig  holds  uim. 

Tl«  kirers  returned  to  Clairvaux,  there  to  remain  for  the  short 
period  tbcy  had  alill  to  spend  together.  The  contract  between 
JGnnk  and  his  kinsmen,  which  we  ore  told,  resembled  rather  a 
tniuactioa  between  wolf  and  woli',  than  between  man  and  man, 
las  "bit  and  clawed"  much  more  than  signed  and  sealed,  still 
ieft  jbuudance,  both  for  its  pleasures  and  its  duties.  But  notwith- 
A&odbg  this  decisive  step,  Ufe  »till  i-emaineJ,  to  the  persistent 
SBUT,  a  sore  perplexity.  He  bad  been  told  that  flowery  turf  was  false 
totlw  foot,  and  soon  tired  the  traveller — that  was  untrue.  He  had  been 
Kd<i  tW  one  fair  stride  gained  the  platform  and  secured  rest — that 
ns  nutnie.  He  had  been  told  neither  turf  nor  tower  was  rval — and 
tfaft  was  doubly  false.  Here  Mr.  Browuing  suspends  tbe  uanatire  to 
imagbe  him  cUmbiug  his  BelveJero  some  genial  morning,  whea— 

".    .    .    .    Sprlnif'a  iTT&Ga  ifirUxkncsa 
Or«w  nubile,  and  alio  tiembled  ioto  ^lay," 

ud  to  uk  wby  in  this  laud  of  miracles,  that  one  which  would  bavo 
tared  him  was  refused  to  his  helpless  and  misguided  ignorance ;  wby, 
a»  bis  eye  wondered  over  land  and  sea,  some  augel  could  not  cume 
wd  whisper  to  bim,  "  Friend,  look  neither  right  nor  left,  but  Btraight 
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before  theo ;  and  there,  at  St  Bambert,  pacing  the  beach.  taM^ing 
the  spiing  like  thee,  is  one  who  will  telt  thee  all  thou  need'st  to 
know."  Then  foUowfi  the  portrait  of  a  "man  of  men,"  whom  we 
recognise  as  the  author's  old  and  dearly  loved  friend,  Joseph  Mil- 
sand,  of  Dijun.  For  many  years  he  has  spent  the  fiummcr  amongst 
the  ficunes  which  aro  here  described,  onjoying  their  absolute  secluxioii; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  vision  of  these  two  lives,  tlowLng 
ade  by  nde>  yet  in  such  difi'erent  chauneU,  suggested  the  appe^ 
from  tiiu  distracted  foolishness  of  the  one  to  the  kindly  sustai 
wisdom  of  the  other.  AH  wbu  know  Mr.  JBrowning  and  Mr.  Mil: 
will  know,  also,  as  they  read  thi-s  pa^vsage,  how  heartfelt  wa;^  the 
tribute  of  admiration  and  how  amply  it  is  deserved. 

But  uo  miracle  was  grautcd.  and  L^once  Miranda  must  needs 
walk  by  such  troubled  li^jdits  as  he  possestsed.  He  could  not  renounce 
either  earth  or  heaven,  «o  be  must  rai^se  for  himself  a  bndge  of  good 
workfi  that  would  unite  the  two.  His  charities  became  uo  longer 
ardent,  butfrenetia  Whoever  a^ked,  received  ;  the  sick  wei'O  cured, 
the  hungry-  fed.  The  ground  wati  strewed  with  beggars  whom  hifi 
flowing  wine  had  intoxicated ;  and  all  these  private  bounties  were 
but  the  incidental  spilUogs  of  the  broad  stream  of  munificence  which 
poured  steadily  into  the  Church'it  lap ;  and  which  the  Church 
received  no  doubt  with  due  regret  for  the  continued  sin,  but  a^  a 
wholc«)me  cxeix:i£e  for  the  eiuuct's  souL  The  precious  stone  which 
adorns  the  image  of  the  Yii^u  of  the  lUvisBante,  was  presented  to 
ber  at  this  period ;  and  Miranda's  devotion  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
the  mere  worshipping  at  her  shrine ;  he  performed  the  journey  to  it 
OX  HIS  KNEES.  Ordinary  pleasures  wore  not  quite  neglected ;  for 
we  hear  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  his  feet  learned  to  do  the  work 
of  hands  in  shooting,  painting,  and  playing  on  the  piano:  and 
Clara  was  now  as  ever  the  one  uniailing  joy.  She  Bfaarcd  in  bis 
every  mood  ;  sympathized  in  every  araosenLout ;  assisted  in  every 
self-imp>osed  duty.  She  was  the  constant  companion,  the  faithful 
echo  of  his  life. 

One  joyotis  spring  morning,  the  anniversary  of  bis  birtltday,  ha 
Aung  himself  from  the  lop  of  bis  Belvedere,  and  was  found  dead  on 
the  ground  beneath.  The  natural  inference  is  that  he  was,  for  the 
time  at  least,  mad ;  but  Mr.  Browning  regarding  the  deed,  as  a  poet 
and  not  as  an  historian,  sees  la  it  nothing  les!>  than  a  crowning  proof 
of  sanity  \  and  he  vindicates  this  opinion  by  giving  his  own  version 
of  the  death  scene,  and  of  the  iuvi»ble  chain  of  circumstance  by 
which  it  was  prepared.  He  resolves  the  moments'  intensity  of 
complex  consciousness  which  might  give  birth  to  such  an  act  into  its 
oomponent  elements  of  slowly  ripening  thought,  and  represents  the 
fatal  leap  as  prefaced  by  a  monologue  in  which  the  insistency  of  con- 
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neecod  reason  assumes  a  Bcry  exaltation  not  to  be  coofouaded  with 
iimnUj.  From  tlie  summit  of  his  tower  Miranda's  eye  has  caught 
tlie  beloved  shrine,  and  hia  heart,  heavy  with  its  growing  burden  of 
nn  and  sorrow,  has  gone  out  towards  his  Indy  of  Ln  Ranssante  in  a 
piesionatc  appeal  to  end  the  doubt,  to  reward  the  I'atth  hy  one 
fopromc  and  final  revelation.  "  Has  he  not  loved  and  worshipped. 
Bad  obeyed  her  as  far  as  human  weakness  allowed  }  Was  ho  to 
l<lame  that  there  stood  opposed  to  her  the  robed  and  crowned,  impe- 
rnt  and  prc-emineut,  one  nameless  and  silent,  one  neither  robed 
wt  crowned,  but  no  less  absolute  than  she  ?  tho  enchantress  whom 
SHE  contemned  as  lust  of  the  flesh,  Inst  of  the  eyo,  life's  pride." 

"  Ton  ipoko  first,  |in»niiicd  beatt  and  tltieoteiuKl  uon  i 
Tbe  other  oeTcr  tbroftteaed,  praulacd,  apoke 
A  sJDfflu  wgnl,  bub,  whra  jroor  put  wm  doD«s 
Lifled  u,  riofcer,  ani)  I,  prunlruUi,  kimw 
Pitnui  w«T«  ntiout  m<?,  Lhvugh  jQn  atood  aloof 
StoUtuir  or  fron-uini;.     '  Where  U  power  Uka  miiM 
To  pumuh  or  mwatiI  thoo  ?  '        •        *        •        *  " 

If  be  had  fallen,  had  he  l>eeii  satisfied  so  to  lie  1  Had  ho  not 
willed  to  niake  amends  7  Unable  to  pluck  out  hiH  heart,  had  he  not 
bnmt  away  liis  liands  X  If  ho  had  retained  his  soul's  treaauro.  ha4l 
lie  not  showered  forth  bis  earthly  goods  1  AVliore  was  his  reward  1 
vhcare  was  tlie  added  power  or  light  ?  Where  even  the  certainty  of 
soocptancc  ? — Whilst  she,  tho  "  less  authoritative  voice,"  so  gently  pro- 
oused,  and  also  so  truly  gave.  And  so  the  monologue  rtins  on,  half- 
ptoteditation.  half  remonstrance,  till  a  sudden  thought  illumines  the 
ct's  face.  Faith's  reward  has  been  withheld  because  itself  has 
incomplete :  it  shall  no  longer  bo  so.  He  will  solve  the  riddJe, 
win  destroy  the  doubt  for  himself  and  for  the  whole  world  by  a 
crowoing  act  of  trust.  He  will  challenge  the  Lody's  full  miraciiluus 
pckwor.  He  will  go  to  her  through  tho  air.  '  The  angels  who  bore  her 
UDAf^  to  the  spot  an  which  it  stands  will  also  support  his  flight. 
Tboy  will  drop  him  gently  before  her  church ;  the  news  of  the  miracle 
will  fly.  The  Emperor's  faith  will  bo  renewed  to  pious  working  iu 
lite  serrice  of  the  Church  ;  even  to  the  renouncing  of  the  throne  in 
favour  of  its  rightful  heir.  France  will  be  regenerate.  Belief 
triumphant.  For  him  and  Clara  too  will  the  blackness  of  tho  {)a&t 
he  swept  away ;  she  will  stand  in  pristine  purity ;  tlie  beauty  and 
the  soul  alone  remaining  of  what  slie  is — and  to  liim  tho  bands  will 
be  restored,  not  for  any  selfish  use,  but  that  lie  may  take  her  vii^tn 
hand  between  them,  and  say — 

*•  ■  I  many  yoo — 
Mea,  yiomta,  sngahi,  joa  beliokl  mj  wi/e  t 
There  ia  no  aeoret,  Dotfainif  wluked  here. 
Nothing  aha  does  not  viah  the  wdtM  \o  know  I' 
Hone  of  Tour  married  women  hara  the  right 
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To  mutter '  Tw,  Indeed,  aha  beaU  lu  bU 
Jn  beautj-,— but  oar  Utw  ue  pure  at  lctt»t  I' 
Bear  witovx*,  for  our  manuge  in  no  thing 
Dona  In  %  cornet !     'Tis  The  Raviuonte 
R^pairi  the  vtoag  at  PAris.    Sec.  she  ninDes, 
tnhi-  hcolEOiu,ilteb(dt'lIithtyr.  both  of  70U  !' 
And  mif  we  loud  }    Aud  n-ill  yoa  Umr  iu  both  F 
And  lUAj  I  woishSp  70U,  utd  yet  love  Iwc  f 
Tli«n  I  ■ — '* 

A  Bublime  mffiag  from  the  balustrade 
Abonl  tbe  tower  «o  oltva  taUcad  about^ 
A  fluJi  in  middle  nlr,  luid  stone-dead  lajr 
Hooeieot  Ifconoe  Mirandn  on  the  turf." 

Hitherto  Mr.  Browning  lias  treated  his  subject  with  aa  almost 
complole  indifference;  ahowtng  little  pity  for  the  sufferiDgs  Lc  was 
depicting,  and  d^^tailing  the  successive  instances  of  knavery  and  folly 
in  that  tone  of  quiet  satire  which  may  produce  emotion,  but  expresses 
none ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine  that  a  genuine  feeUng  haa 
inspired  the  dcscriptifjn  of  tliis  final  conflict  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  and  the  delirium  of  love  and  hope  in  which  it  passes  away  ; 
and  that  it  is  his  very  sympathy  with  such  deepening  intensity  of 
desire  and  will  that  htu  suggested  this  poetic  reading  of  a  deed  into 
the  deptlis  of  which  no  human  eyo  can  see.  We  arc  straugely 
reminded  of  the  character  of  Old  Testament  Christianity  in  that 
imaginary  prayer ;  in  that  wrestling  of  a  soul  for  a  sign  of  Heavenly 
acceptance ;  iu  that  approach  to  the  Divinity  at  once  aivc-strickeD 
and  familiar ;  in  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  expression  which  clothes 
the  supplicant's  appeal  from  the  vain  pi-omiftes  and  tyrannous  exao- 
tious  of  the  spirit  to  the  faithlessness  of  tho^e  proscribed  earthly  joys 
in  which  aluoe  there  Is  firm  hold  to  the  htimau  foot,  a  6rm  grasp  for 
the  human  band — and  we  ask  ourselves  on  reading  it  whether  a 
simple  re-arrangement  of  existing  elements  might  not  convert  the 
writer's  powerfully  sensuous  genius  into  the  rigid  apirit  of  a  Puritan. 

The  calm  though  astonihhetl  pity  with  which  Clara  receives  the 
news  of  her  lover'H  death,  is,  with  all  its  tenderness,  so  eloquent  of 
contempt  tliat  it  reveals  in  ono  dash  the  wliolc  spirit  of  their  relation. 
What  hud  he  gained  by  leaving  her,  who  had  learnt  his  every  wish 
only  that  she  might  fulfil  it  ?  Why  bad  he  not  come  to  her  like  tho 
child  he  was ;  laughing,  crying,  *'  Mother,  let  me  fly  I"  and  she  would 
have  tossed  him  in  her  arms  and  dropped  him  nafoly  in  her  own  tap. 
]|  was  all  over  uow ;  the  lifo-long  buhincss  of  guiding  all  he  did  and 
feigning  Hurprise  when  it  was  done. 

"  What  wearincaa  ta  me  will  n-oric  beoomo, 

Kow  that  I  seed  not  aMtn  curpriwd  agrafn  ! 

•  •  *  •  • 

•  *  •       dcar.doorma:" 
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A  better  womau  would  have  loved  Uiis  inaii,  for  it  is  only  an  im- 
perfect female  nature  which  dcspUes  what  is  weaker  tbun  iUiolf. 
TTip  iRateroal  aenfirauut  which  is  the  final  outcome  of  all  purely 
femiiniie  emotion  glides  into  every  affection  of  the  full-grown 
'wonno's  heart ;  and  those  who  huve  loved  most  happily  know  best 
hov  ea>'ily  the  yearning  for  some  weakiies-s  to  protect  may  disturb 
©WB  th«  happiness  uf  being  protoctod.  >tr.  Browning  has  judged 
Olini  MnlliauKen  by  her  recorded  actions  ami  found  her  wanting  in 
sufh  powor  of  true  attachment ;  hIio  had  been  complacent  to  her 
lover's  every  weiikneKs,  and 

"  Tree  lore  worlcH  aaver  for  the  lored  onfi  no  i  ** 

but  be  credits  her  with  the  reasoniug  selBshuess  which  m  identities 
itsdf  with  the  lives  on  which  tl  feedg  that  it  can  do  much  uf  tho 
work  of  love  witliout  apparent  stmining,  and  perhaps  without  con- 
««mii  hypocrisy;  and  whiUt  he  "  nothing  extenuates,"  he  considers 
lUl«heLs  far  froui  repn::s<'Uting  the  wurst  fonn  of  womanhood. 

Al  the  end  of  two  day?*  the  cousinry  swoop  down  upon  their  prey. 
TVy  come  to  claim  the  inhoritance  of  which  they  feel  doubly  sure 
Diw  that  their  kinsman's  sfelf-infiicted   death  munt   invalidate  any 
Tweiit  nill   by  which   he  may  havo  attempted  to  dispos^ss  them. 
TlRiif  are  admitted  to  Clara's  preiwnce,  and  there  ensues  a  dialogue 
whifh  is  such  a  masterpiece  of  satire  thai  noOiuig  short  of  a  literal 
iwtjlion  could  do  justice  to  it.     The  new  niaaters  of  Clairvaux  sig- 
nify iliuir  wish  to  tem{>er  judgment  with  mercy  in  their  dealingv  with 
tkf  itintiil  woman  M-hom  fate  has  now  laid  »iO  low  ;  and  whilst  they 
di*tinclly  lay  it  to  her  door  that  a  man  who  v:a;H  l>orn  and  bred  to 
iK'ttpr  things  ha«  lived  in  profligacy  and  died  mad,  they  promise  to 
piwnn;  a  decent  competency  to  her  declining  yeara.    "  They  propose  " 
— whereupon  Clara  dries  her  eyes,  surveys  the  "coiiBifttor}',"  and  ex- 
pn^es  bland  a8tonit«hment  at  their  imagining  that  she,  of  all  persons 
iathe  worM.  has  power  to  treat  with  them  on  such  a  ftubjcct.     She 
lui  DO  claim  whatever  to  the  property  ;  it^  ultimate  and  w>le  passcssor 
>Mtli6  Church.     She  htm  a  life  interest  in  it,  it  \*  tme,  hut  solely  that 
shemajr  repro»cnl  the  Church  and  cany  out  its  piou^-t  purpose-**.     So 
ruiis  the  will  which   Miranda  himself  has  signed,  biti  mouth  guiding 
tin:  pen.     Then  the  tone  of  qnict  satire  rises  into  one  oi  withering 
mm  08  she  teUs  them   why  her   dead    friend  has   bequeathed  to 
Mnnger  hands  what  he  would  fain  have  forced  on  her  iux:eptance. 
It  VMS  herself  who  had  entreated   him  thus  to  protect  her  helpleRS- 
Ma.    She  herself  had  urged  on  him  the  question  whether  they  who 
lixllmnted  htm  whilst  he  yet  lived  would  spru'e  Km  memory  or  spare 
tier  when  be  was  gone.      If  tliey,  liis  kinsmen,  h&i;I  not  conspired 
agUDHt  hid  reatnn  and  robbal  him  under  cover  of  its  tenvpQi'avy 
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8WOOU,  had  they  not  traded  on  liis  bodily  weakness ;  ui-ged  her  by 
altontato  bribes  aud  bullying  tu  funuiko  it !  And  would  they  iail  to 
construe  tiis  acts  of  piety  into  muducss;  liis  accidental  dcatli,  if  such 
occurred,  into  suicide ;  thiLt  they  might  find  a  surer  gain  iti  hif 
borcavement,  when  its  time  came.  Let  ber  guard  liis  wealth,  but 
only  in  the  name  of  tho  Rnvifuiante,  She  thanks  tlieni  tur  their 
testimony  to  the  oharaeter  of  Lucy  SUiiuur,  whusc  early  fall  aho  may 
excuse  tnii  will  nut  dt:uy  ;  but  commandd  them  tu  reinentbcr  Uuit 
M.iraiula  came  to  her  no  Ivisi  soiled  than  she  woa,  and  tliat  each 
helped  the  otiicr  to  a  jnircr  life.  His  sin  to  them  was  hiti  fidelity  to 
hi«  love,  and  slirt  daroa  tlicm  Co  impute  to  her  one  breach  of  loving 
faitlifulueits  in  the  twenty  years  during  which  in  their  opinion 
nothing  Rtrnngcr  than  a  cobweb  bound  her  to  him — and  finally  she 
scuds  them  bock  from  the  pollution  of  her  presence  to  their  virtuoiut 
trade  in  Paris  vfith  this  [xirting  caution,  that  when  next  they  ore 
called  upon  to  supjily  the  Schneider  with  a  set  of  jewels  they  will  not 
by  accident  employ  for  it  the  priceless  Htone  which  Hirouda  en- 
trusted tu  them  that  it  might  enrich  the  Virgin's  crown.  The 
oousinry  retire,  each  Hinging  at  her  such  an  epithet  as  his  emotion 
most  naturally  suggests, — "  Cockatrice,"  "  Jezebel,"  and  so  on  ;  B-nd 
proceed  to  place  tliuir  grievance  in  the  bauds  of  the  law,  which  in 
due  time  gives  its  verdict  to  thisf  effect : — 

''That  whereas,  in  leaving  bis  property,  for  her  life,  to  the  person 
to  whom  ill  all  tho  world  he  was  tlie  most  indebted  ;  aud  after  it  to  the 
Church  uf  which  be  had  alwaNti  been  u  faithful  servitor,  Mr.  L^once 
HiroDda  had  done  what  wiis  in  itself  just  and  cuufomiablo  to  his 
previous  acts ;  anil  whereas  his  kinsmen  had  regarded  liim  as  sane 
enough  iu  do  much  inijmrtaut  busiucss  with  him,  and  only  cluinged 
their  opinion  when  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so,  all  evidence  of 
his  being  mentally  deraugiHl  was  wanting." 

When  Mr.  Browning  saw  Clara  Mulhausen  in  the  gardens  of 
Clairvaux  she  was  its  legally  acknowledged  mbitress.  Here  tho  story 
ends,  and  the  author  advises  those  of  his  readers  who  believe  the 
superstition  to  be  extinct  which  it  has  been  his  object  to  retrace,  to 
remember  tho  best  use  to  which  they  con  put  a  nightcap,  and  draw 
their  veiy  thickest  over  its  "decomposing  face." 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Browning  has  anticipated  a  possible  criticlsnt, 
tho  only  one  to  which  the  intention  of  his  work  is  open.  It  may 
suggest  itstilf  to  Rome  minils  that  in  exposing  the  still  po^blo 
abuses  of  ultra-Roman  ism  be  has  directed  against  them  a  seriouansas 
of  satire  which  their  general  importonco  no  longer  warrants  ;  tliat 
be  has  treated  them  as  being  farther  than  titey  rcoUy  are  from  the 
nightcap  stage  of  existence.  On  this  subject  ho  is  at  issue  with 
many  who  will  read  his  book.     Many  thinkiug  persons  of  his  gene- 
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ntion  believe  tbat  a  ci-usiule  against  Catholic  superstitions  is  as 
uniKceafiuy  aa  a  cruaado  agaibst  the  my  tliology  of  Greece  aud  Rome ; 
tbat  the  oue  oi'dtii'  'jt'  iilvas  i«  as  surely  self-<lestructivo  as  the  other ; 
tbat  both  are  alinof't  tqually  remote  from  the  prevailing  tendencioa 
of  modern  thouglit.  They  know  how  deeply  idol  worship  still 
daifcens  tin;  lower  strata  of  CUristiaii  life,  but  they  believe  that  pre- 
cisdy  through  those  ilarkcued  strata  the  delusion  is  passing  away. 
Xr,  firowntug  seems  rather  to  imagine  that  they  are  prcserring  it 
to  a  coiititiuous  life,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  it  may  be  Httle 
eUe  tbaa  the  inaidious  energy  of  decay.  Hence  the  warning  con- 
tained in  bis  digression  upon  ruins,  that  »uch  baunta  of  romance 
diould  be  swept  aud  garnii^hed,  without  regard  to  the  sentimental 
pleasures  which  may  thus  lie  destroyed;  tbat  the  still  upright  wall 
or  column  should  be  protected  ;  the  toppling  or  fallen  masses  clcarod 
away,  lest  the  too  slowly  rotting  fabric  should  find  time  to  make 
the  atmosphere  unwholesome  and  the  ground  unsafe.  He  is  dispersed 
to  believe  in  the  vitality  of  superstition  by  his  very  laitb  in  die 
vitality  of  the  higher  religious  idea.s.  His  deep  and  loving  veaem- 
tioo  for  the  mystery  ot*  life  guai-ds  the  belief  in  a  conacious  first 
cause  against  all  the  accpticiam  oi  his  own  intelligence,  whilst  his  no 
keen  perception  of  the  realitieii  of  acnsucius  existence  enables 
to  conceive  it  under  ^^^t\  aberration  which  the  laws  of  such 
eidateiice  may  impose  upon  it  The  errors  of  a  coarsely  hnmanized 
religion  appoar  to  him  too  natural  to  destroy  themselves  except  by  a 
slow  and  tortuous  prooe&H  to  which  it  is  dengcrou»  to  trust.,  and  he 
i^ards  tliem  therefore  as  both  requiring  and  deserving  more  active 
means  of  aniiibilation. 

Time  alone  can  ])rove  whether  any  given  idea  is  waxing  or  waning ; 
bat  if  Hr.  Browning  were  to  ask  us  whac  is  the  essential  diBfcrenoe 
between  the  worshippers  of  La  Kavissantc  and  the  educated  crowds 
which  daily  prostrate  themselves  before  tht.-  altars  of  the  modem 
"Anglican"  Cliurch,  we  might  bo  obliged  to  confess  that  for  the 
[uesent  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument 

The  "  new  poem  "  possesses  one  quality  at  least  which  no  one 
will  disputes  It  is  ea»y  to  underetand.  Ite  flowing  blank  verse 
carries  on  the  narrative  in  an  nnbrokcn  stream,  now  and  then  sus- 
pended, but  never  disturbed  by  the  various  rcdeciions  which  grow 
out  of  it ;  and  thongh  (he  author's  imagination  occasionally  forrakes 
the  daylight  of  accomplished  acts  ibr  those  penambnil  regions  of 
existence  in  which  act  begins,  he  preaenta  them  under  no  perplexing 
individnal  form.  He  enters  the  dream-land  by  the  broad  gates  of 
observation,  tlirougti  which  whoever  will  may  follow  him.  We  are 
heartily  glad  that  he  has  this  time  avoided  bis  old  ground  of  offienoe, 
and  none  the  less  bo  for  believing  that  he  has  been  more  sinned 
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agnintit  tlinn  mnntng  in  the  profoutul  irritation  whicli  his  so-chI1ui1 
obfKuiitics  Iiare  created.  Many  of  hi*  readers  to  whom  it  is  irksom6 
to  Riibstitutc  nn  active  effort  of  attention  for  that  state  of  receptive 
dreaminess  which  poetry  is  expeoterl  to  encourage,  resent  his  frequent 
niggedneBH  of  fonn  as  if  it  wt^re  a  reuE  obstacle  to  comprehension. 
and  cannot  be  convinced  thai  a  v\,y\\\  nf  oxjircsEion  which  was  more 
caroBsiug  to  the  ear  would  not  fiuil  its  way  more  easily  to  the  under- 
etonding.  There  could  bo  no  greater  mistake.  Hr.  Browning  dealK 
with  the  concrete  images  of  poetry,  not  with  its  abstnict  cmotioti:! ; 
and  the  harmony  of  &onnd  which  is  a  potent  aiixilioi^'  to  the  one 
order  of  impressions  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  other.  One  of 
his  critics  lias  nccuscd  him  of  wanting  that  "  brooding "  power  of 
the  imagiuatiuQ  which  usually  characterizes  puets ;  and  althuugli 
pages,  even  volumes  of  his  works  attest  the  fact  that  his  poetic  insight 
suffers  no  diminution  from  it,  the  opinion  does  point  to  a  distinctive 
feature  of  Mr.  Browning's  mind.  That  toning  duwn  of  cousciouSDeHS 
wliich  \a  supposed  to  create  t)ie  susoeptibiUty  to  the  more  subtle  im- 
pressions of  life,  does  not  occur  with  him  ;  but  neither  duefci  hercquii-e 
it.  He  sees  with  waking  eyes  what  othere  soe  in  dieauis.  What 
other  minds  retlect  in  a  diffused  impression  flashes  back  fr^tm  his  in 
a  vivid  chain  of  ideas  with  which  all  vagueness  of  utterance  i»  ii>com> 
pattble.  We  are  wjmetimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  \\\%  leatling 
thought  from  the  very  force  aiid  number  of  his  illustrations  ;  but  we 
should  lose  it  much  moie  surely  if  it  effaced  itsolf  in  the  mere  sug- 
gestivencss  of  musically  balanced  word^  StiH,  the  same  persons 
may  say,  What  arc  wo  the  better  for  such  dii-oct  expre^<ilon  if  his 
meaning  is  not  always  made  apparent  by  it  ?  >Vliat  is  the  use  of 
words,  ijf  thoughta  which  are  clearly  conceiveii  cannot  also  bo  clearly 
understood  t  The  question  has  an  obvious  answer.  The  use  of 
wonls  is  to  convey  to  every  mind  just  those  things  which  it  is  itself 
able  to  conceive.  Every  man  can  find  suitable  words  for  his  ideas, 
bt-cause  it  is  in  the  nature  of  language  to  adapt  itself;  but  no  man 
can  so  express  them  that  they  will  necessarily  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  mind  uf  another  person.  Certain  menUil  tmpressionv  are  of 
their  essence  incommunicable ;  and  to  deny  tiie  force  and  justness  of 
such  impressions  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  commuuic&ted, 
is  to  abolish  individuality,  and  still  more  surely,  genius. 

It  still  remains  to  be  askeil  whether  a  poet  is  justified  as  such,  in 
choosing  subjects  in  which  matter  necessarily  predominates  over 
form ;  and  this  question  cajt  only  Ik-  answered  by  another — is  the 
function  of  poetry  i>crraanently  6xed,  and  may  not  the  mo<lili cation 
of  artistic  principles  which  has  rAised  Wagner  to  the  throne  of  munc, 
legitimate  Browning's  position  with  regard  to  verse  \  This  also  time 
will  determine.  A.  Orb. 
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IISUARCKISM  is  a  tcniblc  won!,  but  not  more  tenible  iban  lliat 
wliicli  it  is  meant  to  express.  A  couree  of  political  action, 
WJ  dd  pi'inciple-s  autagouiiitie  to  the  whole  tenJuncy  of  Liberal 
lltcv^t  and  movement  during  the  better  part  of  three  centuries,  is 
ntially  a  serious  thing ;  but  it  also  excites  our  feaiu  Was  tlie 
which  tir^t  sprang  up  in  Ttilenition  and  -was  beginniikg  to  come 
pm  and  fniition  in  Liberty  and  Etjuality,  really  n  w-ed  of 
Were  our  father* deluded  in  struggling  for  the  right  of  private 
(^liiiioo,  and  must  we  stultify  a  very  glorious  and  successful  period  of 
«ir  history,  by  characterizing  their  principles  as  inept,  their  aims 
•wngftiid  unpractical,  and  the  results  hostile  to  the  public  welfare? 
iilJie  thle  of  liberation  of  thought  and  opinion  to  be  reversed  and 
loflaw  back  once  more  into  the  narrow  channels  of  bigotry  and  con- 
itnist? 

Tle«e  are  the  issues  raised,  not  only  by  Prince  Bismarck's  action 
in  GiiiTHaiiy,  but  by  the  preachers  of  Bismai-ckism  iu  England. 
T^iar  pnnciples  have  l>eeu  rather  iixmically  termed  the  *'  New 
IJlwahan,"  but  they  are  really  nothing  more  than  the  oldest  and 
nuwt  trrogant  principles  of  despotism  served  up  iu  a  new  dish.  And 
Kitqames  Stephen,  who  deserves  at  least  credit  for  a  courage 
tich  is  indifferent  alike  to  public  opinion  and  to  abstract  consis- 
Im^,  Kbould  be  thanked  for  putting  in  an  intelligible  and  striking 
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fonn  tlie  doctrines  of  tliis  school  of  Force.  He  is  tKo  philosopher  of 
Carlylism.  In  referring  to  him  1  do  bo  with  the  respect  duo  to  a  nmti 
of  Imperial  reputation  ami  of  singularly  ho!iest  aud  vigorous  tnind, 
for  whom  moreover  I  have  a  sincere  admirotioo. 

I  propose  to  exomiut!  briuHy  that  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work,  en- 
titled "  Libciiy,  Equality,  Fratomity,"  which  refers  to  liberty  of 
thought  aud  discututlou  as  coDi^-rued  in  tht?  rulations  of  the  State  and 
ToligioD.  8ubKci]uciit  gjoiues  mid  explanations  of  the  book  havo 
from  time  to  tiiue  apptiorcd  ag  Icmlitig  artit^loa;  in  an  evening  paper, 
and  these  arc  so  obviously  by  the  snine  hand,  that  I  think  I  couimit  no 
breach  of  etiquette  in  treating  them  as  part  of  the  author's  argument. 
The  book,  upon  the  points  I  have  iudicated,  merits  special  attention, 
for  the  reason  that  it  propound/j  verj-  clearly  the  only  logical  and 
consistent  principle  on  which,  in  default  of  the  Ultramontano  theorj'. 
the  doctrine  of  fl  State  Church  can  be  maintained.  The  diflTerBuce 
between  what  1  may  term  the  Bisinai'ckian  principle  and  the  Ultra- 
montane principle  I  take  to  be  this  :  The  Ultramontane  inosta  ou 
the  divine  right  of  the  Church  to  control  the  State  ;  the  Bismarckiaii 
affirms  the  natural  right  of  the  State  to  control  the  Church.  Of  the 
two  I  bavti  DO  hesitation  in  saylug  that  I  coDBiider  the  Ultramontane 
principle  to  bo  the  least  injurious  and  incorrect. 

Uuhappily  there  ia,  at  this  time,  in  £uglaad  a  special  danger  in 
Ur.  Fitzjamca  Stephen'ii  specious  but  able  argumeuta,  since  they 
address  themselves  to  three  parties  who  may  possibly  bo  iuditcoJ 
to  unite  in  pursuing  tbom  as  a  policy.  Thutto  who  detest  and  fear 
the  Ultramoutautw,  will  fuel  a  great  sympathy  with  3Ir.  Stephen's 
aims  if  not  with  his  arguments.  Secularists  must  sec  in  bis  pro- 
positions the  means  of  shaping  a  fonnidable  weapon  against  evati- 
gelical  truth,  Aud  lastly,  tliose  iu  the  Church  of  Kngland,  pro* 
bttbly  a  majority,  who  care  more  for  prcser\'ing  her  as  a  State 
Church  than  as  a  sj-stem  for  the  propagation  of  spiritual  dogmas, 
will  naturally,  as  the  battle  of  discstablishmeut  waxes  hotter,  find 
themselves  driven  to  adopt  the  stem  principles  of  Bisniai'ckism  in 
religious  politics.  Thus,  thougli  many  may  not  believe  it  probable, 
it  is  possible  that  three  parties,  incougruous  enough  in  their  views 
and  opinions,  may  combine  in  a  policy  based  on  the  most  rigid 
Bismarckism.  As  a  citizen  I  hear  in  such  a  proposition  the  knell 
of  liberty.  As  a  Christian,  I  should  be  ready  to  resist  such  u  policy 
in  the  last  resort  witb  the  sword.  It  needs  no  great  historical 
experience  or  political  insight  to  foresee  that  a  pereidteuce  iu  this 
policy  in  (lurmauy  will  inevitably  lend  to  the  same  vigorous  argu- 
ment on  Indialf  of  spiritual  fre4.-don). 

At  the  outset  I  may  say  I  find  one  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  author's  ailments.    They  force  one  to  recur  to  almost  elemcu- 
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principles,  hoth  in  the  theories  of  religious  liberty  anfl  of  rcH- 
1  life.  It  seems,  at  this  tinie  of  'day,  absurd  to  be  obiijjcJ  to 
combst  the  doctrine  that  a  governor  is  bound  to  etiforce  upon  the 
gOTcrncd  whatever  views  of  truth  he  may  happen  to  hoKI !  And  yet, 
wbfltCTcr  qualification  of  this  bald  groposition  he  may  have  sought  to 
introduce,  this  is  what  Ur.  FitzjamoR  Stephen 'r  arguments  amount  to. 
I  sh&n  therefore,  in  analyzing  and  rommcnting  on  them,  take  for 
granted  the  clemcntar)'  propositions  regarding  liberty  of  thought 
in  rel^OQS  matters,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  meeting  him  on  old 
wora-ont  issues  long  since  decided  in  favour  of  fi-ee  thought — unless, 
indeed,  it  should  prove  that  his  propositions  arc  so  fundamentally 
incorrect  that  this  is  impossible, 

Mr.  Stephen  has  shown,  J  ihiiik,  with  some  success  tlint  Mr.  Mill's 

simple  principle  is  too  extreme.     In  a  world  of  human  beingn  it  is 

impoasible  absolutely  to  limit  to  self-protection  the  cases  of  justifiable 

interferenco  with  the  Hl>erty  of  individual  action.     The  principle  ia 

ow  admitted  by  lU  author  to  be  good  only  for  a  superior  ntatc  nf 

ttdety — to  apply  only  to  human  beings  in  the  maturity  of  their 

Realties:  only  practical  when  mankind  have  become  eapahlo  of  being 

inproved  by  free  and  equal  discussion.     Nevertheless  the  general 

priKipIc  is  so  far  true,  that  it  should  be  tjie  aim  of  Uovemmeut  and 

wciety  to  attain  as  neorly  to  it  as  possible ;  and  when  for  purposes 

of  civil  polity  esceptions  are  necessarv,  they  should  be  clearly  proved 

to  be  BO,  and  should  warrant  the  exercise  only  of  the  minimum  of 

KEtnint  or  coercion  compatible  with  effectiveness. 

Vr.  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  deuies  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
(ilie.  liberty,  be  says,  is  good  or  bad  ^iccording  to  relations:  we  do 
cot  know  enough  of  the  bistor}*  of  mankind  to  emmciate  a  "simple 
priadple : "  it  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  experience  and  expe- 
<ii>n^.  If  you  a.sk  when  eom[iulsiuii  is  proper,  he  auswera  from  the 
Mjiktive  sida    "  Compulsion  is  bad, — 

1.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  bad  ; 

1  When  the  object  aimed  at   is  good,  but  the  compulaion 

employed  is  not  calculated  to  obtain  it ; 
3.  When  the  object  aimed  at   is  good,  and  the  compulifioa 
employed  is  calculated  to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  great  an 
expense." 
Conrereelyj  I  understand  Mr.  Stephen  to  assent  to  the  aflirmativo 
pnjJKBtiona,  not  only  on  utilitarian  principles,  but  by  his  own  intclli- 
grat  conviction.     *'  If  the  object  aimed  at  is  good,  if  the  compulsion 
'■"ployed  such  as  to  attain  it,  and  if  the  good  obtained  overbalances 
^i«  inconveniences  of  compulsion  itself,  I  do  not  understand  bow 
SB  ntihlarion  principles  the  compubsion  can  be  bad." 
TV'eBhall  see  directly  how  Mr.  Stephen  applies  these  principles  to 
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liberty  of  thought  and  disciusiou  in  Dlatt«P^  of  rcli^ou.  But  it 
appears  at  once  on  the  face  of  tlut^  analysis  that  it  i»  unscientific ; 
that  it  exliibits  a  very  fatal  ovei-sight  of  the  differeuoea  in  the 
mcauiugs  and  relatious  of  llie  leniis  '  good  "  and  "  bad."  lu  fact  there 
is  au  (H^uivocatioD.  The  tt-niis  tlieoifwlves  are  utterly  unscientific.  If 
Mr.  Stephen  uses  them  here  in  relation  to  civil  and  political  expe- 
diency only,  then  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that  in  that  sense  tJiese 
rules  will  not  support  his  ftubsetjiient  coaclusiomt  about  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  State  towards  religiou.  If  Mr.  Slephou  ufces  them  in 
relation  generally  tv  all  good,  a.s  I  take  it  he  doei^.  we  are  at  ouce 
launched  upou  au  iafiuite  sea,  uukuonu,  iinsouuded,  whose  shores 
have  tievet  beeu  mapiK-d,  whoiM.-  jfoweiii  and  po^ibilitleii  and  perils 
no  man  can  estimate.  In  lact,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word^  in  this 
senses  I  think  I  slmll  be  able  to  show  that  these  propositions  are 
er|ually  untrue  and  incapable  of  application. 

"WLat  U  Truth?"  said  the  Oovetnor,  Pilate,  for  whom  Mr. 
Stephen  elaborates  an  able  defence.  "  What  opinion  is  good  \ — 
or  bud  ?"  is  Mr.  Stephen's  question  for  the  modern  fiovemor,  a 
question  involving,  of  coun^e,  the  responsibility  of  acting  upon  his 
determination,  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  be  says,  "  that  tiovemnieiits  ought  to  Like  the  rospoiuibility 
of  acting  upon  auch  principles,  I'eligioiis,  p>jhtical,  aud  iiiurut,  ns  they  maj 
fnmi  titne  (o  time  rfjani  ti»  7>hjH  iikfl*/  to  ^  tmr '"  (j*.  -"jy). 

Hr.  Stephen's  qualification  here  destroys  the  value  of  his  three 
mles,  and  indeed  admits  their  fatal  deficiency.  There  isuo  sufficient 
criterion  of  truth  in  religious  matters  to  enable  the  yovoniing  autho- 
rity to  declare  that  such  and  such  dogmas  are  absolutely  true.  Nor 
18  there  any  teat  of  what  is  good  or  bad.  The  ide^t-H  and  standards  of 
these  tejTus  differ  with  every  religion.  A  utilitarian  government 
might  declare  the  principle  that  it  is  well  foreverj'one  to  be  rich  ;  the 
Christian  religion  eulogizes  the  blcssodnesa  of  the  poor  in  this  world, 
who  ai-e  to  be  heirs  of  riches  in  the  next  Mr.  Stephen's  firet  rule 
oould  only  be  of  eftect  were  it  possible  for  the  jjovcnior  to  know  what 
would  be  good  or  had  for  all  time  and  all  etcniity.  and  to  control  the 
sanctionB  of  both.  Therefore  the  wordt.  '"bad"  and  "good"  in  his  rules 
afford  us  no  criteria  at  all,  and  the  rules  theraselvcs  are  woithlass,  at 
all  events  so  far  as  religious  are  concerned.  In  matters  of  ordinary 
sectdar  policy  these  question.'i.  What  is  good  ?  or,  What  is  bad  J 
must  V«j  dotermincfi  by  experience,  expediency,  or  from  analogy,  and 
proved  or  disproved  by  results  In  matters  of  spiritual  or  philoso- 
phical opinion,  who  and  where  is  the  judge  upin  whose  decree  the 
governor  is  warrantet)  in  exercising  coercion  i  The  ITltramuntAne 
can  point  to  his  infallible  Pope,  aud   his  theoi'y  has  a  ccrtAiu  coosis- 
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wrj  aati  basis.     &lr.  Stephen  can  point  to  Dotkiog  but  the  shifting 
«D(1  temporary  opinioDs  of  the  casual  uuthority. 

The  fallacy  of  the  propositloos  appears  more  glaring  when  we 
cofuadet  the  third,  namely,  that — "  Compulsion  is  bod — when  the 
object  uiintid  at  i»  good,  and  the  compulsioQ  employed  Is  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  it,  but  at  too  ^reat  an  expense."  I  cau  imagine  a 
Jesuit  or  a  Dominican  using  this  proposition  in  defence  of  the  Inqui- 
ttion  ;  or  a  Calviuixt  to  defend  the  burning  of  Berretus.  The 
tfj^uvoqxtt  is  a  double  one.  The  goodness  of  the  object  and  the 
atnes»  of  the  expense  are  both  incapable  of  being  estimated. 
The  entire  depriraliou  of  civil  liberty  may  well  be  hold  by  ono 
irho  lielieves  in  the  tntnticendent  interests  of  an  eternal  life  to  he 
noUiing.  What  to  an  Israelite  waa  tjie  horrible  destruction 
of  whole  nations — men,  women,  and  cbildren^-compared  with  the 
MSertion  of  a  divim?  mi.4iiion,  ba.'tcd  on  a  divine  ordination  enforced 
by  a  divine  sanction  /  It  is  impossible,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
given  amount  of  coercion,  to  confine  the  valuation  merely  to  material, 
or  civil,  or  politioal  considerations  of  what  is  goo<l  or  bod,  and  were 
Mr.  Fitzjamcs  Stephen  to  hold  to  that  limitation,  I  bare  already  said 
that  his  propositions  will  not  support  bis  conclusions;  and  if  the 
estimate  is  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  pecidiar  opinions  of  the 
government  al)Out  religion  and  the  future  state,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  put  no  limitation  whatever  upon  the  extent  of  the  coercion  to 
hich  tlicy  may  lie  justiHed  in  ])roeeeding  in  order  to  cnfoits  their 
notion  of  wliat  is  bad  or  good.  I  observe  it  with  all  respect,  but 
Mr.  Stephen's  subsequent  argument  indicates  some  confusion  of 
thought.  For  he  says  that  liis  tliird  rule  condemns  all  coercion 
which  must  be  carried  to  tlio  point  uf  extermination  or  genoraJ 
paralysis  of  the  thinking  powers  in  order  to  be  elTective  .  .  .  "it 
is  attained  at  too  great  an  oxiKnse."  I  have  shown  that  the  nilo 
condemns  nothing  in  the  way  of  eitlier  persecution  or  suppression  of 
opinion,  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  detiued  more  accurately,  and  the 
consideratJDns  arising  from  tin-  relation  of  that  object  to  real  or  sop- 
^^  posed  conditions  in  ati  unknown  world  are  nut  excluded.  It  seems 
^Bto  mo  to  be  idio  in  the  face  of  coDsidorations  like  those  to  say,  "I 
^V  am  prepared  to  show  that  thu  doctrines  favoured  by  the  Inquisition 
^B  were  not  true,  the  means  used  to  promote  them  ineficctivc,  and  that 
^H  their  employment  was  too  high  a  prioe  to  pay  for  the  objects  gained." 
^F3£r.  Stephen  and  an  Ultramontane  would  never  agree  upou  au  issii^ 
^F  like  tliat,  uor  is  there  in  the  world  auy  autbiJiity  thai  cau  decide  the 
first  and  thinl  of  its  propositions.  Were  these  two  decided  in  favour 
of  the  UUmmoutaue,  the  second — viz.,  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
vf  the  muuns  used — would  be  of  subordinate  consequence,  if  indeed 
«  might  not  be  able  to  develop  a  capacity  for  making  the  means 
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absolutely  or  approximately  effective  so  far  aa  this  world  wa«  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  whole,  thereforo,  I  cannot  admit  Mr.  Stephen's  three  niles 
tu  have  any  practic-U  value.  ScietitiHcally  they  are  inexact,  tliey  are 
bad  for  vagueness  and  duplicity,  and,  bh  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  in 
reality  protect  the  most  ortlinary  liherty.  Still  less  do  they  protect 
the  absolute  lilierty  of  every  man  to  hold  his  own  opininns.  However, 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  endeavoured  to  apply  tlieru  to  the  case 
of  religious  freedom,  and  it  will  he  in.striictive  to  examine  the  results. 
i  think  }  do  not  misrepresent  him  in  saying  hia  opinion  ia  as  follows: 
— ^The  temporal  and  the  spiritual  are  inseparable  in  human  affairs. 
Whether  you  pray  or  buy  an  estate  it  ia  both  a  temporal  and  spirituiU 
act.  Therefore  the  governor  must  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  ought  intentionally  to  art  upon  such  views  as  he  may  at  the  time 
happen  to  entertain  of  temporal  and  spiritual  thinjjs,  subject  only  and 
always  t4»  my  three  rules.  He  must  remember  that  compulsion  is 
had  if  it  is  not  for  a  good  object,  if  it  is  uusucccsefu),  and  if  though 
it  may  succeed  it  costs  too  much  to  accomplish  it. 

Now  the  whole  of  that  great  controversy  on  the  distinction  of 
temporal  and  spiritual,  to  which  our  author  refers,  has  been  clouded 
by  a  great  confusion  as  to  their  meaning  and  relations.  It  is  really 
aa  insoluble  as  the  dispute  between  Materialists  uud  Idealists  about 
the  difference  between  body  and  soul.  In  that,  however,  metaphysics 
are  of  no  practical  conscipience.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  are* 
forced  to  admit  the  practicjil  difference.  If  ray  body  is  wounded  or  in 
pain,  I  send  for  a  doctor  and  net  for  a  priest ;  if  my  soul  is  distrettsed 
I  send  fur  the  priest  and  ignore  the  doctor.  You  may  tell  mo  that 
I  am  one  being  and  not  two,  that  soul  and  body  arc  intimately 
united,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  on  exact  line  between  their 
functions  and  opcratiooF,  but  I  reply,  that  all  my  life  1  recognize  and 
act  upon  a  certain  distinction  between  them.  1  cannot  accurately 
define  their  spheres  of  operation — I  only  know  and  live  by  the  fact 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  practical  distinction  to  be  mode  for  the 
pui'poses  of  human  life  and  govemmvat  between  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Men  have  come  to  recognize  that  whatever  their  relations 
may  be  to  the  divine,  and  eternal,  and  unseen,  they  have  cevlain 
immediate  and  direct  relations  lo  the  visible,  tangibU-,  and  practical 
world  :  that  society  is  an  ag^Tigation  of  human  individuals  to  be  held 
together  on  the  best  known  or  attainable  principles  of  human  trxpe- 
diency ;  and  so  there  h.'ts  been  blruck  out  a  rough,  but  useful  division 
between  temporal  and  spiritual,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  proclaimed  with 
some  extravagance  aud  defined  with  too  great  detail,  but,  neverthe- 
iess,  a  distinction  which  experience  and  argument  have  shown  to  lie 
of  real  uiilitv — in  fact,  necewarv  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
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foremmeai  on  any  other  but  intolerable  conditions.  Thia  aud  no  moru 
m  this  relation  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  temporal  and 
spiritual — words  I  should  prefer  not  to  use  except  in  their  reli^ous 
sense,  a£  iudioLtiog  the  distinction  between  the  visible  the  niat'Onal, 
and  the  nnseeu  the  spiritual  For  the  purposes  of  political  argument 
the  terms  "civil"  and  "religious"  are  far  more  niX'iirate  and  de- 
scriptive. They  indicate  the  diffoi'encc  between  a  number  of  things 
ihnt  necessarily  como  within  the  juriKdiclion  of  the  civil  power,— 
;uul  Lliu  doctrines  of  liberty  aim  at  reducing  the  nuiriWr  of  theue 
to  their  just  minimum, — and  a  number  of  thing>i  which  generally 
Appear  to  oonocrn  more  man's  future  state  or  present  opinions, 
mrittere  upon  which  the  civil  power  is  imperfectly  informed  and 
jiiatiicaJIy  impotent  Thus  the  civil  and  religious  power  differ  in 
their  provinces  as  well  as  in  tlmir  sanctions.  This.  Mr.  Stephen, 
with  lbs  Ultramon  lanes,  denies. 

"  It  nppttira  to  mo  tliat  the  UHnimimune  \new  of  ilie  relation  between 
Cburdi  luid  State  i&  the  true  otiu  ;  tliat  the  rlintinctimi  is  one  of  sanctinna 
and  uut  of  {iruviiiixti.  .  ,  .  Nu  oue  haa  ever  heeu  »b]e  to  draw  the 
lino  upon  tiuy  iutelligilile  priucnplti  or  to  decide  who  ought  to  draw  it. 
To  take  pnimiiitiiit  concrete  coaes,  who  can  tmy  whether  law*  about 
marriage,  oducnttun,  and  ooclesiastical  property  bctoug  to  the  spirittinl  ur 
the  l«mpora]  province  i  Tlicy  obvioiuly  belong  to  each.  Tbey  go  down 
to  the  rety  deptiis  of  the  human  souL" 

,  !  say  tbey  belong  to  Initfi.  To  talk  of  their  "going  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  soul "  is  nonsense.  The  civil  power  has  nothing 
10  do  with  the  depths  of  the  human  wuL  It  simply  recognises 
marriage  as  an  iusiitution  involving  certain  personal  rights  and 
rights  of  propei-tv,  and  in  50  far  as  it  relates  to  the  State,  it  insists 
that  the  compact  on  wbtcli  those  civil  rights  depend,  and  by  which 
ty  are  evidenced,  shall  be  legally  and  properly  registered.  As 
the  human  t>(>ul,  it  and  its  deptliK  and  its  llimighln  :uid  passions 
arc  shut  in  from  the  eye  of  society.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  let  it  taiio  cognizance  of  them ;  and  if  marriage  is  also  to 
have  a  i^irttual  basis,  let  the  priu.sL)i  of  tJiat  power  and  the  parties 
settle  it  between  them.  One  thing  is  sure  and  practical,  society 
must  be  held  together.  As  to  "  ecclesiastical  pi-opercy,"  I  »iy  much 
the  same.  The  .spiritual  power  must  hold  its  prui»erty  (if  it  think  it 
cou^iEteut  to  hold  any  mundane  goods  at  all)  subject  to  the  same 
n^nlatiooii  wliich  the  State  has  »een  fit  to  impose  on  all  individuals 
and  corporations.  Property  is  one  of  the  things  with  regard  to  tlie 
very  existence  and  protection  of  which  the  State  is  formed.  It  is  a 
civil  matter.  You  cannot  spiritualize  it  any  more  tliiin  you  can  take 
It  out  uf  the  world  altogether.  Education  is  a  far  more  difficult 
iustauce,  because  there  we  get  into  metaphysical  issues  of  a  pccu- 
vou  xxn.  I 
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liarEy  complicated  character  ;  but  ovon  there  we  may  Htrike  a  practical 
distiDCtion  and  affirm  the  difference  between  the  temporal  relations 
and  the  spiritual  relatiotin  of  the  human  miml.  To  Hay,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says — 

"  Every  act  is  spintual.     Kriu-y  [towor  is  8])iritunJ.     Whctbor  a  mau  U 
Myiog  his  prayers  or  buying  mi  estate,  it  is  he  the  apirit  cr  eoul,  wl 
that  may  be,  which  prays  or  hiiys," 

is  lo  delude  nu.  In  effect,  that  ui  simply  to  say  Mr.  Stephen's 
definition  of  the  term  spiritual  u  not  the  definition  of  tlic  term 
Kptritual  in  UJie  among  his  opponents  and  generally  accepted  in  this 
connection.  He  sets  up  his  own  puppet  in  order  to  knock  it  down. 
It  is  vciy  like  saying  that  whether  you  kneel  on  your  knees  or 
speak  with  your  tongue  it  is  your  body  which  kneels  or  speakii : 
a  truism ! — but,  notwithstanding,  the  members  are  different 
the  functions  are  different.  The  fallacy  is  one  of  confusion — ii 
fact,  of  equivocation.  The  word  spirit  in  the  propositiim  is 
in  two  relatiouH,  in  which  it  exercises  different  functions.  The  fuuc- 
tiCHi  of  the  spirit  or  soul  concerned  in  buying  is  totally  diverse 
from  the  function  of  the  spirit  or  aoul  concerned  in  praying — as 
diverse  as  the  tongue  from  the  hand — as  touch  from  iftHte.  Auyona 
who  wilfully  ignored  this  difference  would  appear  to  roe  to  be  Ofi  die- 
qualiBed  to  be  a  philosopher  as  he  would  be  incapable  of  governing. 

However  Mr.  Stephen  makes  this  opinion  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments—the temporal  and  the  spiritual  must  act  together.  Their 
sanctions  may  be  different ;  their  pi-ovince  in  the  same,  tliat  is, 
human  life.  The  tJltramontauo  may  t^ay  :  "Therefore  the  Church. 
whow  sanctions  arc  highest,  must  have  the  supremacy."  Mr. 
Stephen  says — "  Therefore  the  State,  which  has  to  do  wttli  human 
life,  bos  and  ought  to  exercise  a  real  supremacy."  But  what  is  the 
"supremacy''  of  Mr.  Stephen?  Is  it  even  only  a  qualified  one  I 
And  what  does  it  mean  7  La  it  to  be  spiritual  as  welt  as  temporal  ? 
For  I  find  there  \a  some  hesitancy  on  his  part — or  at  all  events  tiome 
vagueness  in  defining  how  far  he  goes.  At  points  he  uses  language 
that  would  imply  his  arguing  for  a  very  extreme  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State  with  religion.     At  others  he  draws  back. 

"There  ore  caaea,"  be  says,  "in  which  a  degree  of  coercion  afetiing, 
though  not  tlirerUy  applied  to,  tliougbt  and  the  cxpres&ion  of  opiiiiuti,  mid 
not  in  itself  involriiig  an  eril  greater  than  the  evil  avoided,  may  attutii 
dmroMe  ends.  ...  In  geiicnd  terms  1  think  tliat  the  legid  cstablish- 
mout  and  discstabli&bment  of  various  rorras  of  opinion,  religious,  political, 
and  moral,  their  ciic«»urag«m«ut  and  rtioognition  by  law  aud  public  opinion 
AS  Iwing  true  und  UButtiL  or  tiicir  discourngoment  by  law  and  public 
opiniuu  OS  being  false  and  mischievous,  fall  within  this  principle." 
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'AtoU)«r  times,  he  say^,  "It  ve.  important  that  tho  Stale  should  act 

on  liirtmct  principles  with  reganl  to  religion."*  Again,  iu  the  course 

fui  ar^raeat  of  conisidcrablc  clcxiuciico  and  ability,  he  vindicates 

Etlw  dalm  uf  the  Buperoatural  or   spiritual   to  the  support  of  the 


"in  theM  doctiines  true  t    ...     Is  there  or  not  a  God  nod  a  Tutnre 

At    ...     I  confiiic  myself  to  asserting  that  the  attitude  of  the  law 

''■nd  of  public  authority  generally  towards  tho  discusaiou  of  this  question 

vllnil  ought  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  vicwa  which  happen  to  be 

donintDt  fur  the  time  being  on  the  queatioii  itself — modilied  in  its  prac- 

tol  i^ifilicatioa  " 

hy  liis  three  rules.  There  are  other  passages,!  but  perhaps  the  most 
iBportant,  because  it  seems  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Stephen  has  to 
nU  to  the  controversy,  and  how  imperl'ect  his  fouudatious  are,  is  oae 
in  tiie  Pall  Matl  Oazeite,*  on  Mr.  O'Keefe's  case  : 

'A|)irt  from  iogul  and  tcohtiieiil  conaideiations  the  oise  is  one  of  very 
pwt  icterout.  It  sets  in  the  very  clenrest  light  in  which  it  could  he  net, 
the  priacipleB  which  we  hnve  repcftt*^dly  utated  m  these  columna  as  to  the 
Hktion  betireen  Church  and  State  under  tho  prindples  which  Cavour 
iknv  into  so  neat  a  form.  A  free  Church  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  of  the 
8Me^  like  a  free  railway  company,  or  a  free  joint-stock  bank — that  ia  to 
■J,  it  is  free  to  do  what  tho  law  uf  tho  land  pcrraita  it  to  d&,  and  no  more. 
/( itfnt,  Ouit  M,  in  }nyat*fy  ifi*  mm*  xfiue  i'm  ivhi^k  individwiU  nrf  frtty 
n*i  w)  otkfT.  The  State  and  its  taws  are  the  unquestioned  and  untiueatiou- 
1^  Masters  of  the  Church  aa  tliey  are  of  other  pcraous,  natuml  or 
fiditiaiu,  and  the  Church  ia  &iiuply  a  eorjKiratioD,  pleading  iu  the  courts  of 
l^!^Ute,  subnuttiug  the  tenuit  of  tho  coutraet  which  couuecta  its  membera 
ioii*S(ah  notioM  of  laic  and  moralt,  and  to  tho  State  procedure,  just  as 
"i^  bo  the  case  with  any  other  lioily.  The  doctrine  of  Free  Churchoa  in 
"W  StUM^  mcaua  in  aliurl  State  supnjnmcy  exeroised  for  the  Dommou  good 
fi  IIm  vbola  natiou  in  a  moderate  and  rational  way>  but  still  with  uumls- 
t»keiUo  fyrca" 

This  appears  to  be  very  little  wool  after  the  huge  outcry  about 
supremacy.  It  would,  seem  to  be  do  more  than  the  assertion 
tptiitual  Corporations— ^((2  the  State — miigt  stand  on  the  same 
w  all  other  Corporations.  But  the  last  seutence  in  this 
puignph  may  or  may  not  conceal  some  very  truculent  theories 
•boat  ^e  interference  of  the  State  with  the  freeilom  of  thought 
u^  diKassioD. 

ttr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  evidently  shrinks  fixim  the  logical  con- 
elBmia  from  his  premisses,  or  from  a  candid  statement  of  them.  He 
mu  th&t  he  cannot  dispute  the  beneljts  of  historic  Liberalism,  nor  can 
*w"  object  to  the  practice  of  modem  tuberals."     Does  be  not  really 


*  t>aU  JlaU  Gatau,  April  SOth, 

+  Cf.  p.  t?.  "  Lib«tty,  Equalitj,  Prattmity." 
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wish  to  JiscouQlenanoe  tlieir  principles,  in  order  that  lie  may  sub* 
atitute  a  liybrid  liut  impracticable  tyranny,  just  strong  enough  to 
suppress  some  ubjectioualjlc  features  of  certain  systems  uf  religion, 
and  just  weak  enough  to  tolerate  othen*  ?  He  tries  to  prove  that,  at 
nil  events,  all  govorumeiit*  do  and  must  act  upon  some  view  of 
religion,  either  in  the  nature  of  faith  in  some  special  form,  or  of  no 
faith  in  any,  that  no  government  can,  in  fact,  be  neutral  in  religious 
matters. 

Now,  I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  Tarious  arguments 
by  which  from  time  to  time,  men  struggling  for  Toleration  and 
Liberation  in  religion,  have  endeavoured  to  constnict  or  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  religious  equality.  I  think  the  true  answer  to  Mr. 
Stephen  is  this.  As  regards  religion,  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  really 
Hpiritual,— j'.tf..  concerns  the  soul  in  it?  relation  to  God  and  the 
Future  State — needs  not  the  aid  of  a  temporal  power  for  its  main* 
tenance  ami  propagation.  It  only  reiiiiii-es  protection  and  freedom 
to  lliluk  and  speak.  In  proportion  as  it  gets  mixed  up  with  State- 
cmft,  or  promoted,  or  even  made  civilly  supreme  by  that  influence,  it 
xvill  be  found  to  lose  its  spiritual  and  develop  a  materialistic,  that  is 
an  incongruous,  character.  Moreover  it  will  be  supported  by  in- 
evitable injustice.  Ait  regardti  the  State,  it  is  simply  a  combination 
funned  for  certain  speciHc  pi-actiral,  injiturial  pnrposeti  These  pvirpoaos 
have  by  this  time  been  denoted  with  talei-able  sufficiency.  Wherever 
the  pretensions,  act*,  aims  of  the  Chui-ch,  come  into  collision  with 
these  purpnfipR  nf  errvil  government,  and  only  then,  civil  govern- 
ment must  vicnlJiTale  the  constitution  which  holds  .society  together. 
The  theoretical  principle  of  that  constitution  in  a  free  Stat«  will  be, 
the  least  possible  intnrforcnce  with  the  individual,  consistent  with 
the  genera]  objects  of  civil  society.  It  will  confine  itself  to  it.i  ol^cct 
— the  maintenance  of  society  on  the  best  civil  relations.  It  will  coerce 
only  with  this  view.  It  will  suppress  nothing  that  is  not  inhar- 
monious with  it  But  within  ita  sphere  it  must  be  absolute,  and 
when  the  religious  authority  on  tlic  plea  of  religious  rights  or 
itaiicticns,  invader  the  province  uf  the  civil  authority,  and  undertakes 
to  adjust  or  alter  civil  rights,  personal  or  material,  the  latter  authc 
must  ost^ert  it«  power. 

Til  illustnition  of  the  difference  between  this  view  and  that 
Mr.  Stephen,  I  would  refer  tu  the  instances  which  he  has  adducctl 
from  the  history  of  Knglish  government  in  India,  in  order  to  prove 
his  point  that  a  certain  amount  of  coercion  in  religious  matters  is  in- 
evitable in  government  and  is  good. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  referring  to  the  effects,  direct  and  incidental, 
prtidiiced  by  the  policy  pursued  in  India,  may  himself  describe  the 
course  of  action. 
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"JtM  rwnarkable  that  this  pressure  is  exerted  as  it  were  involuntai-Uj-. 

}{o  Id  «hicb  can  in  the  ordinary  ueo  of  language  be  described  as  remotcljF- 

IRccmhlmg  persecution,  ciui  bo  laid  to  tbo  cbargo  of  the  Covcmmeiit  of 

lludit-     The    most    solemn    pledges    to    maintnin   complete    imiiartiAlity 

en  different  religious  persuasions  have  been  given  on  the  most  solenni 

[touiocu,  and  they  have  b(?cit  cbnerred  with  the  niont  scnipulotui  fidelity." 


This  is  no  more  tiian  a  description  of  a  course  of  action  based  upon  a 

ire  to  maintnin  the  strictest  eiril  rights  and  the  utmost  freedom 
of  religious  opinion.  Has  there,  then,  been  in  India  an  uucousciotuj 
orawilful  use  of  the  civil  power  to  propagate  or  suppress  religiuus 
optbionsl  I  say,  No.  The  most  that  could  he  drawn  f^m  Mr.  Stephen's 
lirta  on  a  fair  examination  of  them,  are  the  principles  I  have  already 
!Ut«L  That  if  the  civil  power  has  a  domain  within  which  if  govern- 
mai — especially  righteous,  free  government — ^is  to  be  curried  on  at  all, 
il  miBt  be  omnipotent.  Whenever  the  spiritual  authority  oversteps  the 
limits  of  that  domain  and  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  restrain  or  dc- 
f<«ciri]  rights,  itmoHt  be  checked.    It  isnot  of  the  least  consequence 

Aift  collision  how  important  to  the  religion  concerned  the  as.snmed 
t  may  be  :  but  lliere  is  one  thing  ttte  civil  jiower  cannot  permit 

jrpower  other  tlian  itself,  whether  it  bo  a  carnal  or  spiritual  power, 
toprofume  to  do,  and  that  is  to  nullify  itN  prerogative  in  re^pinl  to 
tbc  lives  and  civil  liberi-ictt  and  rights  of  it>i  subJccU^.  We  shall  fiad 
tJKD  that  moc^t  of  tho  circumstances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephen  are 
intances  in  which  the  religious  authority  hoA  been  iu  the  habit, 
eilberwilh  thu  awaent  or  without  the  as-sent  of  the  people,  of  encroach- 
tag  upon  tho  esBcntial  and  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  civil  power. 
Wlicn  the  spiritual  authority  aR-fumes  so  much  as  this,  it  is  and  mu«t 
«lrayB  be  admitte<l  as  a  sound  principle  that,  whatever  the  effect 
IMF  Ui  oQ  its  Btaius  from  a  religious  poiut  of  view,  it  must  give  way 
lotbeeivil  authority.  Thus  the  people  of  India,  brought  into  con- 
Uet  with  a  government  of  higher  civilization,  greater  knowletdge,  and 
bMltfpincipIes  than  their  own,  have  had  to  learn  the  distinctiou 
Ittweeo  civil  and  KpiriUial  go%'enjmeut.  and  to  wee  that  whatever  may 
I*  its  coDsequeuces  upon  iheir  systems  of  faith,  the  priucipleH  of 
f"iJ  govemmoDt  must  be  affirmwj.  Hence,  taking  Mr.  Stephen's 
fini  iuKtance,  namely,  the  compulsory  prevention  of  fighting  and 
ffpTOsion  aH  between  different  n^ligionista,  it  invnlvt^s  no  more  than 
lt>>.(hfttthe  public  order  muitt  be  maintained,  that  ]>coplc's  lives 
BMMbe  protected,  that  every  man  in  entitled  to  hold  his  opinion  in 
J*Me.   A  government  may  enforce  this  principle  without  regard  to  a 

ligious  Prapoganda ;  and  should  it  incidentally  affect  this  sect  or 

m  what  its  adherents  would  conceive  to  be  au  injurinus  way, 

wwwer  is   "commonplace"   euougli.     "You   may  damn   other 

pmple'i  wdU  if  you  tike,  or  if  you  can  induce  them  to  believe  you  are 
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able  to  do  it  You  may  get  them  voluDtorily  to  give  you  their  mouey 
or  their  goods  ;  but  their  bodies  aud  their  effects  are  under  my  pro- 
tection, and  I  must  vindicate  civil  rights  against  all  comors." 

So,  the  second  point,  viz.,  that  ive  have  forced  on  the  people 
the  principle  that  change  of  religion  is  not  to  involve  civil  dis- 
abilities, is  simply  a  i-emarkable  confirmation  of  what  I  bave 
above  saifl  "  The  Act,"  nays  Mr.  Stephen,  "  by  which  this  rale 
wan  laid  do^vu  utterly  changed  the  legal  position  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  niu^t  wide-sprc-ud  religious  iu  the  world.  It  deprived 
Brahminism  of  its  coercive  siiuctiou."  So  far,  then.  It  tfus  the 
substitution  of  ouu  form  of  civil  goveiiuncut  for  another,  the  one 
uoDJoiuin^'  temporal  and  spiritual  functions,  tbe  other  keeping  within 
its  proper  temiK>ral  province.  When  the  spiritual  and  temporal  syfr* 
terns  get  minced  up  in  this  way,  it  no  doubt  increases  the  confusion  in 
ai'guing  about  the  intei'ference  of  the  State  with  that  particular 
system,  bocausc  we  insensibly  confound  its  spiritual  and  its  civil 
attributes — the  latter  being,  in  fact,  on  my  theory,  u^sui'iied  from  the 
Stale — whether  wholly  or  partially  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
argument 

The  suppression  of  the  Suttee  and  of  human  sacriRcGs  is  another 
strong  case  of  civil  protection,  and  so  is  the  protection  of  missionaries 
on  the  principles  of  reUgious  equality  or  of  toleration.  The  one 
instance  in  which,  if  at  all,  the  English  Government  iu  India  has 
done  anj^hing  in  the  way  of  coercion  in  religious  opinion,  has 
been  in  "  setting  up  a  system  of  education  .  .  .  which  assumes 
the  falsehood  of  two  great  native  religions."  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
rate the  real  Iraportaiico  of  this  legislation  as  a  religious  influenceL 
But  it  wail  negative,  it  was  not  done  in  the  interest  of  a  Propaganda, 
though  it  discountenanced  tlic  ignorant  theories  of  science  that 
happened  to  form  part  of  the  local  religions.  But  it  ha^t  now  come  lo 
be  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  at  all  events,  and  whatever  the 
oonsei.|uenoes  to  religiuu,  the  scientific  study  of  such  phenomena  as  are 
within  our  immediate  cognizance  in  tlie^ world  is  of  practical  utiUty — 
thai  iu  fact  no  nation  which  ignores  them  can  hold  its  own  iu  the 
world.  The  study  of  such  facts,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  the  iut&lleotual 
faculties  to  tho  appi-eheiLsiun  of  Uiem,  it  is  agreed  the  civil  govern- 
ment may  well  nudt^rtake  as  botli  a  matter  of  policy  aud  of  duty.  To 
say,  however,  that  in  doing  this,  the  government  of  necessity  oonimita 
itself  to  a  Pitipaganda,  may  bo  uchnically  accui'atc  from  one  pouit  of 
view,  but  OS  a  politioJ  proposition  it  Is  totally  incorrect  On  the 
whole  then,  it  appears  that  Mr  Stephen  lias  misoonccived  tlic  appo- 
sitencss  of  his  illustration.  What  is  it  atter  all  but  to  say  that  a 
novel  aud  highor  and  more  enlightened  civilization,  coming  in  con- 
tact .with  an  old  and  degenerate  one,  of  necessity  imposes  new  ideas 
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^civil  rights,  and  involves  changes  of  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  tlie 
Sutp;  What  is  it  but  to  say,  that  tlie  civil  power  Iina  reHumcd  rights 
vfaicii  bad  been  usurped  by  the  religious — and  as  to  education  tbat 
ntodeni  ttcienoe  liad  tested  the  iguuraut  Kuper^itiuus  of  ancient  faith  1 
Cottinlf  these  instances  do  not  support  Mr.  Stephen's  luure  extreme 
tbeoricK  of  the  right  of  the  supremacy  of  tlic  SLatc  over  Uie  Church. 

I  hold  a  distinction  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  dc'jnies  of  coercion^ 

w  be  politically  futile.    The  steps  are  downwards,  and  if  you  begin 

10  move  you  must  go  the  wliole  way.     It  is,  no  doubt,  coneistent 

litii  his  view  that  it  is  impossible  for  legishition  to  be  neutral  (i.e.  of 

oune  absolutely  neutral,  tliuugh    Mr.  Stephen  sometimes   means 

fOilifiedly  neutral)  tu  religion,  and  his  wish  to  bold  that  opinion 

{aDCOTrently  with  Liberal  ideaa.    But  Uie  ditfereuce  butweeii  a  degree 

of  ooerciun   "  affecting,"  and  a  degree  of  coercion    "  not   directly 

Applit-d"  to,  thought  and  opinion,  when  ho  acknowledgeti  that  tbo 

ixtasT  includes  the  legal  establisbment  and  discs tubli^huieut  of  ruU> 

gab,  in  a  very  alight  one  indeed,  and  iu  practice  they  must  very  closely 

kpfHKKb  eacli  other.     You  cannot  legally  cstabliish  or  disestablish  a 

rdipoo  without  a  degree  of  coercion  "  directly  applied  to  "  thought 

and  opinion.     The  State  in  England  declares:  "You,  the  Queen, 

out,  and  shall  be  a  ProtesUtnt.  and  the  temporal  Head  of  the  Church 

ID  England  and  Scotland.     You,  the  subjecti^.  must,  and  shall  1)6 

nledover  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England."    Indeed  the  whole 

SHdtioery  of  the  Constitution  in  at  the  back  uf  the  maintenance  of 

WfldabUtfhment,  and  ought  to  be  if  th(;re  ix  to  be  a  State  Church. 

T^m  is  a  difference   in   degree   between   this  and   the   far   more 

iUftlole  compulsion  by  pei"secution  in  favour  of  one  religion,  but  it  is 

'liiwj,and  not  merely  "affecting"  coercion.  Then  I  have  already  shown 

tibu  ibe  safeguards  attempted  to  be  imposed  by  Mr.  Stephen's  three 

tda,ire,  if  coercion  is  admittt^d  t<.>  lie  right  at  all,  untenable  and 

mofnitive.     His  attempt  to  reconcile  LiberalLsm  with  any  form  of 

ttcKiM)  of  religion— either  represMtvc  or  expressive — is  Quixotic ; 

but,  besides,  4I00H  ho  not  confute  bimftelf?     For,  an  I  understaotl 

tuin,tho  real  aha  and  tenor  of  Mr.  Stephen's  arguments  is  ex{Kmnded 

ID  Hiii  pasaoge : 


'WIiUL  you  persecute  a  reUgion  as  a  whole,  you  mtwl  gcnuraUy  j)erse4;ata 
'  aod  goodness  as  well  as  falsehood.  L'oerciun  us  to  religion  will  thtim- 
diiefly  occur  in  the  indirect  form,  in  tb€  sluLpe  of  tn^atiu^-  cortuiii  jinrU 
>^  puru  it  may  be — uf  ]jnrticular  systems,  ns  miBchicvuus,  and  (MjtuiD'ly 
***ii  u  criminal  bleohoods  when  they  come  in  the  legislator's  wiiy.  When 
Fnaa^  of  whatOTsr  creed,  claim  to  hold  tLo  keys  of  hoivcu  and  liell,  aud 
t«»ori[  inviMbla  miracles,  it  will  pnicliailly  become  uewasary  fur  many 
I'niCTas  to  decide  whether  they  really  arc  the  representatives  of  God  upon 
*"yi.for  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  tjucstiou,  nud  it  admits  ol"  no 
Mtvlim." 
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ThiB  paBsa^o  is  uUctIj  wrong  and  indRfensible.  Its  author 
resented  wilh  moiuc  nh-pciit}' tlic  cliai-gu  tlint  lio  pmpnsed  to  set  op 
a  "spiritual  aubucracy  , "  but  tf  this  does  not  mean  that  the  State 
must  iiL  caeeu,  hithci'lit  cou.«idcrcd  the  (txtremeKt  aud  most  unjuiiti- 
liable  ca»eK  of  State  intcifcrcnce — the  cii£cs  of  buliefs  so  trcmendoDi^ 
and  so  awful  that  the  deepest  feelinns  of  the  human  aouI  are  moved 
by  them — step  in  and  declare  (and  afterwards  enfurc8  ita  views) 
what  is  false  and  what  is  ti-ue.  1  kuov  not  what  language  means.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done  by  the  purely  civil  powor,  resting  only  on  the 
sanctions  of  time  ?  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Stephen,  as  tlie  governor, 
interfering  in  these  matters  !  I  shouhl  like  to  know  hfiw  he  would 
proceed  to  interposn  between  the  wretch  on  his  dcaih-hed  believing 
the  last  unction  to  be  necessary  to  his  etomal  happiness,  and  lh& 
priest  who,  considering  in  his  conscience  that  the  man  wa»  unfit  to 
receive  it,  refused  its  ndniiniHtration.  If  the  governor  must  decide 
whether  ecclesiastics  are  "  ix-ally  representatives  of  God  upfin  earth," 
or  "  impostoi-s,"  Mr.  Stepheti  must  accept  all  the  conrfequencei; 
and  fling  his  tliree  niles  to  the  winds.  If  the  governor  once  puts  hi* 
band  wilhiti  the  sanctuarj-  of  tlie  Church  to  coerce  its  opinion,  or  H> 
interfere  with  its  oi'gauizatiou,  ho  muni  undertake  the  whole  business. 
He  cannot  stop  short  at  some  iiuagiuary  line  at  which  Mr.  Stepb^^ 
would  hay  the  limits  of  his  interference  filmuld  be  drawn.  At  everv 
step  he  niuMt  come  acroB.s  some  cherinhed  spiritual  belief,  mu-fl, 
stumble  against  some  reverenced  idea  \  and  ai)  he  pursues  his 
diwwtrous  course  amongst  religious  opinions,  beliefs,  rites,  asso- 
ciations hopes  and  assurances,  ho  must  hear  on  every  hand  the 
cursc.>!  loud  and  deep  of  the  horror-stricken  devotees.  Welt  for 
Jeroboam  in  that  day,  if  the  sacrilogiouB  hand  lie  stretches  out 
against  the  altar  be  not  withered  up. 

It  is  because  you  cannot  stop  short  if  you  once  begin,  that  the 
principles  of  Liberty  antl  Tyleration  have  been  gi-ndiwUy  erected 
between  the  State  ami  the  Church,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  breaks 
down  the  wall  of  partition  !  The  tnie  principle  is  not  interference 
with  systems  of  religion  when  tliey  come  "  in  the  legislator's  wav  " — 
a  vague  and  careless  term — but  when  they  impinge  upon  civil  rights 
or  arrogate  the  functions  of  civil  government.  The  distinction,  as 
shown  by  the  illustrations  from  India,  is  very  clear,  and  two  casefl 
which  have  lately  happencid  in  Canada  may  be  cited  in  further  illus- 
tration.    1  give  the  cases  xs  must  strongly  stated  against  myself. 

"  In  this  Province,"  says  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Mm\Vrtak 
Gasetie,  "  the  State  lias  no  machinery  of  its  own  for  maiTying  hs 
ineuiberK,  certifying  the  legitimacy  of  children  and  the  death  of  the 
people.  The  State  has,  in  this  respect,  abdicated  three  of  its  functiona 
and  abandoned  them  to  the  Churcli."  This  explains  the  foUowing  j— 
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A  iQMi  named  Uuibord  is  bro\^ht  to  a  cunf,  who.   for   certain 

refuses  to  bury  faini  in  conHecrated  ground.      The  judges 

yd,  so  £iu-  an  I  cau   make  out  from  a  brief  reference,  tlmt  being  a 

(inJ  officer  the  cwrc  wat»  bound  to  perform  the  functioDs  of  }iiti  office 

MRgistnu'.  but  was  not  bound  to  burj-  in  consecrated  ground  a  inau 

■«clesiaa(icaldi8«bilitie«,  oraccomiwtiiy  tbo  burial  witli  the  cere- 

Dtes  prescrilMnl  by  the  Roraau  rituaL 

The  second  instance  is  thus  detailed,  and  it  is  &  very  ci.inous  and 

ioportaot  one  : — 

"The  town  of  BfaubanioiB  is  iu  a  great  stnte  of  escitcment.  Some  time 
igatbe  r&riab  Pnebi  publiabed  a  decree  from  tliG  HoniHi]  Catholic  Bishop 
rf  Kootreal  commanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  pay  the  cutv 
flal  U  called  ft  Bupplemeiit  of  tithes,  onnsisting  in  an  iisBeaBmciit  of  so 
nuh  in  Uic  dollnr,  taking  the  municipid  vuluntioti  ruU  ilb  the  hatiia,  and  lui 
tlm  b  uo  law  which  could  I'lifiii-ce  thid  Cduirihutioii,  tUruugh  tho  courts, 
thlieftuAl  of  8aemnii)Dt»  and  burial  tviu)  iitt4icbed  to  rJio  command  to  en- 
fine  fubmisxioiu  Wo  are  imw  in  h^tcr  time,  and  tlie  rffnaal  of  £aater 
QminDion  to  those  who  decline  to  jmy  ia  caunin^  univumal  excitement,  aa 
IbBDoinber  of  ubHtinnta  non-paTers  ia  Ipo^inn.  Th.'it  i.s  nor  nil.  The  repre- 
MtatiTB  of  the  wniuly  of  Beauhnmoin  in  rho  Commons  of  Oanndn,  U.  J. 
BotiUud,  Esq.,  who  is  nt  tlie  same  time  the  head  churehwnrdcn  (•aianjiii/- 
SiT-r»-Aar^f}  and  wlio  opposes  this  irregular  nntl  oppie>jtive  ftbuse  of  rcli- 
1^ power,  u-as  lately  presented  by  his  wife  with  a  now- bom  (mi^)  oKUd.  As 
■■1,  the  father  brf>iij;ht  the  ohdd  to  the  church  t«  get  him  bnptizcd  and 
hiK  tuB  birlb  r^iiitered,  in  order  to  nulhenticate  bis  lesitimiu^.  Both 
vttedoaied  by  tlie  prieut  on  Uie  ground  that  the  father  hnd  not  paid  his 
Nl^emcnt  of  tithes.  At  the  risk  of  killing  the  child  Hy  the  cold  or  bod 
mil,  the  fiither  brought  hia  oOspi'in;^  to  the  ueiLflibouring  church.,  six  nidos 
i^t,  antl  both  baptism  and  I'egistratiou  were  again  rofuscd.  Burial 
bningb«eu  deuied  to  Ouibord  and  bitptisni  to  Mr.  ItubilbLnl's  child,  ibcm 
NBUuiia  a  uuuriage  to  break  down  to  illustnite  tlio  Kruu  Cbnreh  iu  the 
Sbi?  State- 
It  »ppears  from  a  letter  written  in  reply,  that  tins  description  is  inac- 
nntc  in  »u  farax  it  Htafes  that  registration  wqk  rt^ftitH^d  to  KobiUard'H 
(Mil  Tho  cure  offered  the  civil  registration,  but  refused  to  porfomi 
4e  rite  of  liaptisni.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  case  apparently 
rf  greater  injustice  than  this,  but  even  here  the  two  provinces  and 
tketwo  sajictiona  are  perfectly  (liatinct.  The  case  is  eompHcatefl  by 
Aefect  that  the  State  has  created  eeclcsixstics  its  officials  for  a  civil 
pMpoBe,  bnt  even  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  would  hardly  suggest  tlmt 
*  mniidamus  ought  to  lie  to  tho  eun'  to  liaptizo  into  the  Church 
^Rvme  the  child  of  a  recalcitrant  member.  Whether  or  not  the 
inipoaitiDO  of  Buch  a  rat*  as  that  laid  by  the  Bishop  in,  or  siiould  be 
ptonitted  to  be,  legal  by  the  civil  authority  is  a  side  IsHue,  and 
kk  fiiirty  arguable  as  a  question  of  polity;  but  one  sees  that 
CSuuvbes  must  lx>  maintained,  and  if  a  man  becomes  a  member  of 
1  CliUTch  of  that  sort,  he  does  it  on  condition  of  fulfilliug  such  claims 
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as  it  makes  oa  \\»  members ;  ainl  he  Egdlti  t«  ftatisTy  tliem  at  the 
peril  of  autTering  all  the  spiritual  pfsnalties  it  can  inflict  upon  him. 
'ITiese  spirit  ual  penaltits  tlic  State  cannot  wield,  i»r  gauy*,  or  even 
abolihU.  Ttieir  ]x>wer  Xvts,  over  and  within  the  inan'it  ^ox\,  and  no 
Imman  law  can  neutralize  them.  EveD  were  the  priest  forced  to 
baptize  the  child,  he  mig:ht  proceed  to  excommunicate  him  and  his 
father,  and  the  State  might  exercise  all  its  force  and  ingenuity  oa 
the  ecclesiastic  or  destroy  him  alK^ether,  without  succeeding  in  com- 
pelling him  to  witljdraw  the  frigtitful  Uit>.  As  I  said  before,  if  you 
step  in  you  must  say,  "  I  mean  to  declare  what  is  true  and  make  you 
beUeve  it  and  act  upon  it'*  In  the  light  of  this  day  and  generation 
this  is  ndwAv)  oA  ufc»un?wm. 

The  O'Keefe  case,  which,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  sets  his  principle  Ln  ao 
dear  a  light,  is  of  no  greater  consequence  to  bis  theory.  A  parub 
priest  is,  by  a  brcrfich  of  his  ecclesiastical  contract  on  the  part  of  his 
superiors,  subjected  incidentally  to  a  civil  loss.  The  State  insutte 
that  this  shall  be  righted.  Another  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  he  has  made  with  his  church.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  con- 
tract which  oust.3  him  of  his  civil  rights,  and  gives  practically  State 
powers  to  the  Spiritual  authority  1  It  realty  seems  idle  to  answer 
the  assertion  tlmt  the  only  difference  between  this  sort  of  interfcreuoe 
and  the  "  interference  of  the  State  directly  with  the  etlucation  of  the 
dcrgy,  the  whole  internal  organization  of  Churches,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  nrdcrs  and  corporations,"  Is  ono  of  dcgixic.  The 
German  Liberals  may  delude  thcmscKcs  into  the  belief  that  they  con 
act  on  those  principles  and  be  still  Liberal ;  but  it  is  a  very  serious 
question  for  them  whether  they  have  not  gone  beyond  even  the 
principle  they  put  foru-ard  ns  the  basis  of  their  policy — that  the 
freedom  of  the  Cliurcb  cannot  be  absulute,  it  can  only  be  punuitted 
to  extend  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  State;  Beading  this  in  the  light  of  the  {xdicy  of  Prince 
JBismarck,  or  of  the  glosses  of  Hr.  Fitzjameet  Stephen,  we  find  that  it 
means  tho  most  suiiuus,  and  I  will  add,  daitgeruiis,  iutvrfereucc,  witli 
Church  organisation  and  the  liberty  of  opinion. 

J  do  not  propose  to  exaiutno  Mr.  Stephen's  tlii'cc  principles  of  the 
only  possible  relation  in  which  the  State  can  stand  to  the  Church, 
because  tlicy  rest  upon  the  arguments  of  which  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  inso^cicncy,  and  have  been  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  proposition  juKt  contioverted.  namely,  that  it  is 
impossible  fur  the  State  to  be  ueutmt  to  religion.  But  I  cannot 
pass  over  witliout  brief  notice,  Mr.  Stepheu'u  i^tnuigo  comments  upon 
his  second  priixclple,  which  he  otlcrs  as  au  uccuiut«  deiicriptiou  uf 

"  The  present  state  of  things  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  civiliied 
world    ,    .    .    carriod  out  to  its  fullest  devclofoneni  in  this  contitry  and 
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i^the  Daiud  Statea,  tbougti  in  thia  country  two  State  Churcliefl  ore  BpeoiaJly 
.  vhile  in  America  all  vhurcbw  eland  upon  the  same  fooling  as 
I  uaodAticiu  based  ou  vuluntary  controotg." 

Ttis  condition  of  thinj^  Mr.  Stephen  chooses  to  describe  in  this 
WT: — ''The  sc-coml  case  is  that  in  which  the  Legislature  regards 
wriims  creeds  aa  rcspectahle,  and  favoiira  them  more  or  loss 
aeranting  to  circumstances,  and  either  equally  or  unequally''  The 
diicnptton  certainly  iff  conHi&tent  with  the  idea  of  no  neutrality,  but 
DM  with  the  facts.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  America  ab- 
nbrtc  neutrality  towards  religion.  It  makes  no  distinction  about  the 
'tupectability  "  of  creeds,  and  it  gives  no  favour  to  any.  Its  quarrel 
fith  Uormonism  for  instance  Sa  not  with  its  spiiitual  principles^,  but 
tiat  it  has  engrafted  on  its  system  in  the  guise  of  a  religions  ordi- 
maco  a  form  of  social  relation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
oopact  by  which  our  modem  w>cietieH  are  held  together,  ia  re- 
to  the  moral  principles  not  alone  of  any  particular  S3rstem 
but  of  men  who  profess  no  relisl'm  whatever,  and  lastly, 
be  destructive  of  our  social  and  civil  organization.  We  como 
to  the  old  principle — "  You  are  free  within  your  own  province, 
dull  tiavo  absolute  liberty  of  opinion,  and  even  of  action,  subject 
conaideration  :  I,  the  governor,  must  preserve  the  polity  of  the 
'  And  the  freer  the  form  of  that  polity  the  better. 
86 far  for  the  correctne^  of  Mr.  Stephen's  analysis,  bnthc  proceeds 
touke  Mime  temai-ks  on  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things : — 

filial  def«ct  in  this  arrangement  which  nuiHt  sooner  or  lat«r  break 
Fq^U  that  it  tends  to  emasculate  both  Church  and  State,  It  cuts  human 
^  m  two.  It  cots  off  religion  Irom  nctive  life  and  it  reduces  the  State  to 
»  \uUju  of  police.  Moreover  it  i«  a  tomporoiy  and  not  very  honest  device." 
Itiiu  net  uut  of  oeutnUity  but  of  "covert  unbelief"  ou  the  port  of  the 
Ebu:  on  tho  part  of  the  Uhurdics  "a  tacit  admission  uf  failure,  a  tacit 
■douHon  that  they  have  no  di&tiuct  auLbuiitativo  iiic'»s%'0  from  (>od  ti> 
Vlii,u)d  thiit  they  do  not  Touturo  to  oxpuct  to  bo  rccd^puKed  as  institutions 
toiAiah  Buch  a  meaBags  has  been  confided.'' 

SqcH  a  passage  au  thin  must  appear  to  any  man  who  knows  what 
ndi^oo  and  religious  life  are,  a  grotcuquc  absurdity.  Christ  and 
W  apuetles  made  no  claims  upon  the  civil  guvcrumcut,  but  they 
tnttavoured  by  voluntary  efforLs  to  transfuse  society  with  a  spirit 
"Wi  shouJd  revive  and  ennoble  \U  life.  The  very  thing  they 
<iid  by  this  process  was  not  to  cut  human  life  in  two,  or  to  cut  K)fC 
^ll^Q  from  active  life,  but  to  tiimsform  these  in  all  their  acts, 
«inN  promptings,  by  a  gpiritual  inHucnce.  The  nuble  passages  in 
"iiicb  St  Paul  urges  upon  slaves — the  very  children  of  injustice — 
ob^tmw  to  their  masters,  on  children  leveruuco  to  their  parents,  on 
tust^rv  kindliness  to  slaves,  on  husbands  and  wives  mutual  reiipect  and 
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forbraranre,  on  tlie  citizon  regard  for  the  law  aud  the  hiwgiver— a 
Roman  lawgiver,  an  unjust  lawgiver,  and,  to  a  Jew,  both  tjTant  and 
conqueror^show  vhat  the  Christian  religion  was,  nod  wjw  meant  to 
be.  I  do  not  iwofesa  to  l>c  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Buddhigt 
religion,  but  so  for  as  1  can  undcratojid  it,  a  somewhat  similar  teaching 
was  at  the  bottom  of  its  success.  It  reformed  the  principles  of  hum&a 
lift.  These  arc  religions  you  cannot  emasculate  or  cut  off  frura  active 
life  by  any  forms  or  theories  of  government  you  may  iinposc.  They 
enter  into  the  soul,  they  regenerate  the  character,  ilicy  inake  ami 
mould  the  life. 

Ail  »  fact,  also,  the ,  statement  is  not  true.  Nowhere  iu  the 
world  ifi  religion  more  )K>und  up  with  the  active  life  of  tho  people 
thai)  in  the  Uniuxl  Slat-es.  Great  voluutary  associatiooa  have 
been  formed,  churches  with  milliuos  of  members,  and  cnonnous 
eudowmentR,  Rupptcmentniy  organ izatiouK  for  religious  and  philan- 
thropic purposes,  societies  for  difltributing  Bibleti,  or  tmcts.  for  creating 
Sunday  •schools  or  supplying  them  with  literature,  endless  charitiea 
and  all  these  works  are  carried  on  by  tlic  voluntjirv  help  and  sacrifice, 
and  personal  active  energy  of  men  of  every  cla^s,  rich  and  poor,  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  zeal  not  even  paralleled  in  England.  It  will 
be  repliwl  that  idl  this  appears  to  prwluce  little  effect  on  American 
politics.  Thia  \&  partly  true,  but  there  are  other  circumstanoee, 
inseparable  from  tlie  condition  of  anew,  half-formed  society,  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  many  of  the  evils  that  seem  so  glaring  to  \\%  and 
moreover  the  e\  tent  of  Ihc  effects  produced  by  religion  in  America 
on  men's  political  and  social  action  is  not  clearly  appreciated  in 
England.  But  were  Uie  answer  tnie  to  its  full  extent,  woulil  it  not 
be  a  hoiTible  thing  to  put  into  t<uch  hands  the  ad  minis  tratiou  of 
spiritual  affaire  and  the  organization  of  religion? 

Ancrall  tliis  is  a  question  of  pnictical  poIitic».  Perhaps  no  abso- 
lute aud  iiuQxcoptional  theory  of  relations  suited  to  all  circum- 
stances can  Im)  evolved,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  complete  lil>eratimi  of  religions  opinion  fnini  the  control 
of  government,  and  of  government  from  tlie  rule  of  tho  religious 
authority,  the  more  smoothly  and  effectively  run  the  wheels  of  both 
Church  nnd  State.  The  interferences  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
temporal  power,  and  tho  reprisals  of  the  temporal  on  the  spiritual 
power,  form  the  most  sorrowful,  as  they  have  been  the  most  dis- 
astrous episodes  of  human  hJstoiy,  and  in  no  ca.so  has  citlicr  party 
oomc  forth  from  the  struggle  the  better  for  the  fight. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  honestly  set  liimself  to  solve  the  problem  of  tbeso 
relntion.s,  on  the  condition  of  State  uiterference,  and  he  has  failed. 
1  think  he  has  failed  partly  from  want  of  a  correct  apprehension  of 
spiritual  phenomena  and  of  sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of 
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mcD.  Those  worldly  pretensions  which  from  time  to  time  religlou* 
pticuJiiXids  have  attempted  to  aitsociate  with  thciv  spiritual  fuoctioos 
adbbjectis  he  has  mixml  up  with  itml  rect^ised  as  purt  of  religiou, 
ffieo  in  truth  thoy  firu  uuthiii^^  tnit  incongruous  and  arru^'uni 
uairpatioDK  Mr.  Stephen  (K»!ms  to  think  that  a  neutral  attitude  on 
IJMpart  of  the  State  Ui  roUgiou  is  ou  act  of  iiifidohty,  atid  that  tlie 
Cfaurches  consenting  to  it  rclimiuish  their  claims  to  divine  authority. 
He  tliinks  that  from  such  neutrality  religion  must  suffer  and  faith 
{Rnr  oold  and  dead.  But  what  is  the  history  of  spiritual  reforma- 
tiana  t  Ijet  Mr.  Stephen  ant^wor  for  himself,  iu  a  noble  passage,  and 
<mt  fnll  of  eloquence  and  truth. 

"Tb*  qoMtion  how  such  a,  state  of  things  is  produced  is  one  which  it  is 
EM|»nible  not  to  ajtk  nod  equally  impossible  to  answer  cxoopt  by  the  words, 
'lit  vind  bloireth  where  it  h:itoth,  and  ye  know  not  ^rhcncc  it  comcth  uor 
thijber  it  goetli."  The  source*  of  religion  he  hid  from  ua.  All  that  we 
k^MT  19  Uiat  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  ages  some  one  sets  to  muaic 
tlte  tnim  uhich  is  Iiauutbig  inilUonB  of  ears.  It  is  caught  up  lierc  and 
iWte,  nitd  re]>ent>;d  till  Uio  ctioruii  ih  thundered  out  hy  a  boiiy  of  hingcm 
>Ue  to  dron  II  uU  dUcorcIs,  aud  to  force  the  vaat  unmusiiod  mass  to  liKteu  to 
dMOL  Such  r«sidt8  as  the«o  come  not  by  obiter vnti»n,  but  when  they  do 
nM  tboy  CMTy  away  as  with  a  Soud,  aud  Lurry  in  their  own  direction,  all 
ths  Itn  and  customs  uf  those  whum  they  aQ'ect." 

Jbd  u  it  is.  The  spiritual  influence  that  emanated  from  the  cross 
«f  IB  executed  agitator  on  a  hill  at  Jerui^em,  passed  from  spiiit  to 
^rit,  possessed  itself  of  the  hearts  of  multitude.s,  until  the  very 
&igiioBW  were  moved  and  tlie  earth  .<ihook  and  tremhlcd.  This 
inioMice  was  enough.  It  needed  no  sword  of  human  governor  to  aid 
it  Its  sword  is  the  sword  of  the  wpirit — its  victories  are  not  of  this 
vild. 

Edward  Jenkins. 
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ME.   GREG  ON  CULPABLE   LUXURY. 


A  K£JOUCD£B. 


A  PHRASE  ill  an  article  on  "  The  Labour  Movement."  publUbeJ 
in  tbe  Janiinry  number  of  the  C0NTEM1»0RAltT  Review,  las 
been  the  inconm<lerab!e  cau.'ie  of  a  considerable  controversy  in  lh« 
English  press,  and  imtably  of  a  paper  by  the  eminent  ecjnomUt  awl 
moralist.  Mr.  W.  R  Greg,  entitled  "What  is  Culpable  Luxury?"  in 
the  March  number  vftlie  Review. 

Tlic  passage  of  tlie  article   in  which  the    phrase  occurred  was: 
"Wealth,  real  wealth,  \\a»  hanlly  as  yet  much  reason  to  coinpUin  of 
any  encroachment  of  the  Labour  Movement  on  its  rights.     When  ifid 
it  command  such  means  and  appliances  of  pleasure,  such  Batisfactioa 
for  every  appetite  and  every  fancy,  as  it  commands  now  ?     When  diJ 
it  rear  snich  enchanlo^l  palace*  of  luxury  as  it  is  roaring  in  England  at 
the  present  <Jay  t     Well  do  I  remember  one  of  those  palaces,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  for  miles  round.     Iti*  l-oiil  wus,  I  dare  aajf, 
ctynsumhuj  Mi:  ijiconie  of  #oui«  six  hundi'ed  of  the  poor  labouring 
families  romul  him.     The  thought  that  you  are  spending  on  your* 
self  annually  the  income  of  six  hundred  labouring  families,  seems  to 
mo  about  as  much   a<;  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  can  bear. 
Whatever  the  rich  man  desires,  the  finest  house,  the  biggest  diamond, 
the  reigning  beauty  for  his  wife,  social  homage,  public  honour,  poli- 
tical power,  is  ready  at  liis  command,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  words  in  italics  have  been  separated  from  the  context  and 
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\ikm  as  an  attack  on  wealth.  But  the  whole  passo^o  is  a  ilefenoe 
(f  bbour  ngiuDst  the  cliarge  of  enci'uachmGat  brought  n^inst  it  by 
naillli.  ]  orgiie  tliat,  if  the  labouring  man  ^t:^  rather  muce  than  he 
41,  tJie  iiie<)U»lities  of  furtuoc  and  the  piivileges  of  the  rich  ara  Ktill 
gnat  enough.  In  tlio  next  para<^ph  I  say  that  "wealth  veil  made 
and  well  spent  is  as  ptirc  aa  the  rill  that  nms  from  the  mnimtAin 
ode."  All  iuvidious  turn  lias  alfKi  been  given  to  the  expression  "  the 
iucoinc  of  six  hundred  labouring  families,"  as  thuugh  it  meant  that 
lie  wealthy  idler  i:s  nibbing  six  hundred  labouring  families  of  their 
Jscoaie.  It  DicoDs  no  more  than  that  the  income  which  he  is  spond- 
iog  on  himself  is  as  laige  as  six  hundred  of  their  incomes  pat 
iDgether. 

Ui.  Greg  begins  with  what  he  calls  a  "  retort  courteons."  He  says 
tkfif  the  man  with  ilSO.OOO  is  doing  this  sad  tiling,  so  is  the  man 
nib  £3000  or  £3(>0,  and  everyone  who  allows  himself  anything 
UjuimI  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  nay,  thai  the  labouring  man,  when  he 
li^td  bis  pipe  or  drinks  his  dram,  is,  as  well  as  the  rtwt.  consuming 
tk  substance  of  one  pooi'er  than  himself."  This  argument  appeal's 
tv  Ur.  Or(^  irret'utubk*.  and  a  retort  to  which  there  can  be  uo  re- 
joi&der.  I  confess  my  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  refuting  it  as  in 
•wng  any  point  in  it  at  all.  What  parallel  can  there  be  between 
ueiiiormous  and  a  very  moderate  expenditure,  oc  between  prodi- 
gioUE  luxury  and  ordinary  comfort  \  If  a  man  taxc^i  mc  with  having 
•qoaadered  ten  pounds  on  a  repast,  is  it  on  irrefutable  retort  to  tell 
km  Uiat  he  has  i^pent  holf-a-crown  i  The  limited  and  rational  cxpcn- 
•filnie  of  an  industrious  man  produces  no  evils,  economical,  social,  or 
BsnL  I  contend  in  the  article  that  the  unlimited  and  irrational 
npvaditure  of  idle  millionairet<  does ;  that  it  "  wastes  labour.  breed.s 
hiai}',  creates  unlmppiness  by  propagating  factitious  wants,  too  often 
cngnulers  vice,  and  is  injurious  for  the  mo«tpart  to  real  civilization." 
lUre  observe^l,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  the  most  maligimnt  feel- 
ii|S8  mhich  enter  into  the  present  struggle  between  classes  liave  Ueeu 
guiinted  by  the  ostentation  of  idle  wealth  in  contrast  with  RuiTouud- 
i^gpoverty.  It  would  of  coin-se  he  absurd  to  say  this  of  a  man  living 
OB  a  small  income,  in  a  moilest  house,  and  in  a  plain  way. 

If  I  had  said  that  property,  or  all  property  lieyond  a  mere  auste- 
.JMce,  is  theft,  there  would  be  force  in  ilr.  Greg's  retort ;  but  as  I 
j^bsaid,  or  implied,  nothing  more  than  that  extra^'agant  luxury  is 
PBtt,  and,  contrasted  with  surrounding  poverty,  grates  on  tlie  feel- 
especially  when  thoite  who  wa.'^tc  arc  idle  and  thotie  who  want 
hardest  working  labourers  in  the  world,  I  repeat  that  I  con 
force  in  the  retort  at  all. 

Greg  proceeds  to  analyse  the  expenditure  of  the  millionaire, 
to  m&iotatn  that  iu  several  items  ore  laudable. 
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First,  he  defends  pleasurc-grouuds.  gardens,  sliruUberies,  and  deer- 
parks.  But  he  defeuds  them  oq  the  ground  that  they  are  good  things 
for  the  coniinuuity,  and  thereby  adtnitii  my  principle.  It  ix  only 
agaiufil  wasteful  self-indulgence  that  I  have  uuyUiing  to  say,  "  No 
doubt,"  Mvs  Mr.  Greg,  "if  th<}  land  of  a  country  is  all  occupied  aud 
cultivated,  aud  if  no  raorc  laud  is  easily  aoctr«sible,  iukI  if  the  produce 
of  other  knds  is  not  procurable  in  return  for  manufactured  articles 
of  exchange,  then  a  proprietor  who  shall  employ  a  hundred  acrei;  in 
growing  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  wliich  might  or  would  otherwise 
be  employed  iu  gi-owiug  wheat  or  other  food  for  twenty  poor  families 
who  can  find  no  other  field  for  their  labour,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
consuming,  spending  on  liimiiclf,  the  sustenance  of  those  families.  If 
•gain,  lie,  in  the  midst  of  a  ftwarming  population  unable  to 
liLd  productive  cr  remunerative  occupation,  inMsts  upn  keeping 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in  merely  omamentAl  walks  and 
gardens,  aud,  tliei-eforc,  useless  as  far  as  the  support  of  human 
life  is  concenietl,  he  may  be  held  liable  to  the  same  imputation — 
even  though  the  wages  he  pays  to  the  gardencrii  in  the  ono  case,  and 
the  vine-dres-sers  in  the  other,  be  pleaded  in  mitigAtion  of  the  chaige,"* 
Let  the  writer  of  this  only  allow,  a«  he  must,  that  the  moi-al,  sooal, 
and  political  consequences  of  expenditure  are  to  be  taJccn  into  account 
as  well  as  the  economical  consequences,  and  he  will  be  entirely  at 
one  with  tlie  writer  whom  he  supposes  lumsclf  to  bo  confuting.  I 
have  never  »aid,  or  imagine*!,  that  "all  laud  ought  to  be  pi-oducing 
food."  I  hold  that  no  laud  in  England  is  better  employed  than  that 
of  the  London  parks  ajid  of  the  gardens  of  the  Crj-stal  Pakce,  though 
1  could  not  speak  so  confidently  with  regard  to  a  vast  park  from 
wliich  all  are  exeluiled  but  ttn  owner.  Mr.  (.ireg  here  (igain  takes  up 
what  s«eras  to  me  the  strange  position  that  to  condemn  excess  is.  to 
cuuJemn  moderation.  He  says  that  whatever  is  said  against  tlie 
great  packs  and  gardens  of  the  moist  luxurious  millionaire  may 
equally  be  said  against  a  tradesman's  little  flower-garden,  or  the  plot 
of  ornamental  groun<l  before  the  cottage  windows  of  a  pcasiiut.  I 
must  again  Siiy  that,  so  far  from  regarding  this  argument  as  irrefut- 
able, I  altogether  fail  to  discover  its  cogency.  The  tradesman's  little 
bit  of  green,  the  peasant's  flower-bed,  are  real  necessities  of  a  human 
soul.  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  a  pleasure-ground  which  con- 
sumes the  labour  of  twenty  men,  lUid  of  which  the  object  is  not  to  re- 
fresh the  weariness  of  labour  but  to  distract  the  vacancy  of  idleneasf 

Mr.  Greg  specially  underlakeii  the  defence  of  deer-parks.  But  his 
grouud  is,  that  the  deer-forests  which  were  denounced  as  unproductive 
liave  been  proved  to  be  Oie  only  mode  uf  luisin^;  the  condition  and  se- 
curing the  well-being  of  the  ilt-fed  popuktion.  If  so,  *'  humanitarians  " 
are  leady  to  hoKl  up  both  hands  in  favour  of  deer-forests.     Nay,  we 
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ire  n?wly  to  do  the  same  if  ihe  pleflsure  yielded  by  the  deer-forests 
beanaay  reaaooable  propiirtiou  to  the  expense  and  the  agriculltiral 
■cnfice,  especinlly  tf  the  sportsman  Is  a  wnrker  recruitiog  his  ex- 
liMBted  brain,  not  a  Sybarite  killing  time. 

IVhd  parks  and  pleasure-^oundn  Mr.  Qreg*  goes  on  V*  horses;  and 
bve  it  is  tho  same  thing  orer  again.  Tlii>.  apologist  fit-st  sneers  at 
tboM  who  object  to  the  millionairo's  stud,  then  lets  in  the  interest  of 
tbecammuaity  as  a  limiting  principle,  and  ends  by  saying: — "  We  may 
tlm  allow  frankly  and  without  demur,  that  if  he  (the  millionaire) 
BWDtains  more  horses  than  be  needs  or  can  use,  his  expenditure 
Ihereon  is  strictly  pemicioiis  and  indefensible,  preciaoly  in  the  same 
ny  as  it  would  be  if  lie  burnt  so  much  hay  and  threw  so  many 
kiubds  of  oats  into  the  tire.  He  is  destroying  human  food."  ^iow 
Xr.  Greg  has  ouly  to  determine  whether  a  man  who  is  keeping  a 
«K«r  or  more  of  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  is  "  using  "  them  or  not. 
If  lie  is,  "  humanitarians"  are  perfectly  satisHed. 

FiDally,  itr.  Greg  comes  to  the  case  of  large  establishments  of  ser- 
mUs.  And  here,  lu&ving  set  out  with  intentiontsmost  adverse  to  my 
llnory,  he  "  blesses  it  altogether."  "  Perhaps,"  he  say?,  "  of  all  tl:e 
huiches  of  a  wealthy  nobleman's  expenditure,  that  which  will  be 
ooademned  with  most  unanimity,  and  deteuded  with  most  dt6^culty, 
iitlie  number  of  ostentatious  and  uuuecessary  servants  it  i»»  cu»tom- 
ujto  maintain.  For  this  practice  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is 
ilncUy  and  indirectly  bad.  It  is  bad  for  all  parties.  Its  retlex 
MioD  on  the  masters  ttiemsolves  is  noxious;  it  is  miscliievous  to  the 
iimkejs  who  are  maintained  in  idleness,  and  in  enervating  and 
<lenorBlizing  luxury ;  it  is  pemlciouH  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
(specially  to  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes,  whosi^  inevitable 
Qipenditurc  in  procuring  lit  domestic  service — already  Viurdensomely 
gwt — is  thereby  oppressively  enhanced,  till  it  has  becomif  difficult 
i>ot  only  to  find  good  bouseliold  servants  at  moderate  wages,  but  to 
&d  Denrantfi  who  will  work  diligently  ami  faithfully  for  any  wages  at 
aa.*" 

How  will  Mr.  dreg  keep  up  the  palaces,  porks,  and  studs,  when  he 
W  taken  away  tho  retinues  of  servants  ?  If  he  does  not  take  core, 
wirill  6nd  himself  wielding  the  bt'som  of  sumptuary  reform  in  the 
00*  Bwecping  manner  before  he  Ih  aware  of  it.  But  let  me  re- 
qtectfulty  ask  him,  who  can  he  suppose  objects  to  any  cxpcnditnre, 
e«^  on  the  ground  that  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  bad ;  Imd  for 
*u  parties,  nosious  to  the  voluptuary  himself,  noxious  to  all  about 
^ai,aDd  noxious  to  the  commnaityf  So  long  as  a  man  docs  no 
lona  (o  himself  yr  to  any  one  else,  I  for  one  see  no  objection  to  his 
nppiDg  like  u  Koniun  Kmpcror,  on  pheasants'  tongues,  or  makiqg 
Ant*tud8  of  Koh-i-noors.  ' 
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"It  is  charity."  ftaye  Mr.  Greg,  litirliog  at  the  syetem  of  grcftt 
establish luents  his  last  and  bilterufit  aeathoma,  "  it  is  charity,  oud 
cbarity  of  ihe  bastard  soit — clinrity  ilit^imed  as  ostentatiou.  It  feedfi. 
clothes,  and  houses  a  Dumber  of  people  iu  strenuous  aud  preteotious 
lazinega.  If  aloiehouses  aro  noxious  and  oSeusivc  to  the  ooouomic 
mind,  then,  by  »  parity  of  rcafioning.  superfluous  domestici  are  Doxious 
mistf.*'  And  bo,  it  would  seem,  by  parity  of  rea&oDiug,  or  rather  a 
fortiori,  as  heiog  fed.  clothed,  aod  housed  far  xuore  expcunvely,  and 
in  far  more  Ktreuuaus  and  pretenl-iouB  laziuKis,  are  the  superfluous 
masters  of  fluukt-ys.  Thu  Hunktty  does  eoiue  w^»rk,  at  all  eveuU 
enough  to  prevoDt  luni  from  hticouiing  a  mere  fatt«ni'd  auimal.  If 
be  has  to  greaso  aud  powder  his  liead,  ho  does  work,  as  it  seums  to 
me,  for  whidi  he  may  fairly  claim  a  high  romuneratiun. 

As  I  have  eaid  already,  let  Mr.  Ui'cg  take  iu  the  moral,  potitiool* 
and  social  evik  of  luxury,  a&  wcdl  as  the  material  waste,  oiid  1  Hatter 
myself  tlint  there  will  be  no  real  difference  lM>tweeu  bis  general  viow 
cpf  tlie  rcKpouHibilities  of  wealth,  and  min&  Ho  seems  to  iw  aa  oon- 
Tiuced  aa  I  am  thai  there  is  no  happiuees  in  living  in  strenuous 
and  [H'eteutious  hiztueHS  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  even  the  particular  phratw  which  lias  been 
deemed  so  fraught  with  treason  to  plutocracy  would,  if  Mr.  Greg 
examine<l  it  closely,  eoem  to  1dm  ku  very  ubjectiouuhlt.'.  Uiii  uwjt 
doctrine,  it  is  true,  sounds  severely  eoouoniical.  Bo  holds  that  "  Uto 
natural  man  and  the  Christian"  who  sliould  be  iDoved  by  his  natural 
folly  and  Chiistiauity  to  forvgo  a  bottU  of  champagne  in  ordor  to 
relieve  a  neighbour  iu  want  of  actual  food,  would  do  a  thing  "  dis- 
tinctly criminal  and  pornicious."  Still  1  presume  he  would  allow 
theoretically,  as  I  am  very  sure  ho  would  practically,  a  pliKo  to 
natural  sympathy.  He  would  not  applaud  a  banquet  given  iu  tli9 
mid«t  of  a  famiae,  altboush  it  might  be  clearly  proved  that  the  money 
spent  by  the  tantjueteni  was  their  own,  that  those  who  were  pcrisliiug 
tji  famiiif  had  not  been  robbed  of  it^  that  their  bellies  wore  none  the 
emptier  because  those  of  the  banqueters  were  full,  aud  that  the 
cookery  gave  a  stimulug  to  gastronomic  art.  He  would  not  even 
think  it  wholly  irrational  that  the  gloom  of  the  workhouse  should 
oast  a  momcntai^  shadow  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  palace.  I  should 
also  expect  him  to  understand  the  impression  that  a  man  uf  "  brain," 
even  one  free  from  any  excessive  tendemesK  of  "  heart,"  would  not 
like  to  sec  a  va^t  apparatus  of  luxur}',  and  a  great  train  of  flunkuys 
devoted  to  his  owu  material  enjoyment — that  he  would  feel  it  as  a 
slur  on  his  good  sense,  as  an  impeachmeut  of  hiM  mcutnl  resources, 
and  of  hi»  command  of  □o)>Ier  elements  of  happiness,  aud  even  us  a 
degradation  of  his  mauhood.  There  was  surely  Aumetliiug  respectable 
in  the  seutiment  which  made  Mr.  Bras(>ey  refuse,  however  much  his 
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ncbu  might  incrense,  t'O  add  to  liis  vsUbiishment.  There  U  surely 
nnietliing  uatunU  Id  the  teaJency,  which  we  generally  iiud  coupled 
till  greatness,  t«  simplicity  of  life.  A  person  whom  I  knew  had 
imA  with  a  millioniure  {Ht-iX-ivie.  with  six  fluQkeys  staaditig 
rvuwi  the  table.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Oreg,  in  spite  of  liiu  half- 
w»\y:  hatred  of  plush,  would  rather  have  been  oot;  of  the  hU  than 

Rl  of  the  two. 
RTiile.  however.  T  hope  that  my  view  of  these  matters  eoincides 
icticklly  with  that  of  Mr.  Greg  far  more  tbau  he  Biipjxises,  I  miLSt 
Btt  that  there  may  bo  a  certain  difference  of  sentitiient  behind. 
Hi.  Qrcj;  doacrilkos  the  impressions  to  which  I  have  given  ciint^ney 
toSKinfustHl  compound  of  natural  sympathy,  vaifue  Christianity,  and 
liim  economic  science.     Of  the  confusion,  Ta^cDcsa,  and  dimutsa  of 
OUT  views,  of  course  we  cannot  bo  expected  to  be  conscious;  but  I 
Mwi  ihat  I  defer,  in  these  matters,  not  only  to  natural  feeling,  hut  to 
liireihicsof  Christianity.     1  still  adhure  to  the  Christian  code  for 
not  of  a  better,  the  Darwinian  morality  being  avowedly  that  of 
pnjuiouB  animals,  nnt  of  men,  and  the  Utilitaiian  morality  heicg, 
nbras  I  can  see,  no  morality  at  all,  in  tlio  ordinary  seiisi-  of  the 
Im,  making  do  appeal  to  our  moral  nature,  our  conscience,  or  what- 
mrpbtlofiophers  choose  to  call   the  doi^pcHt  part  of  liurnrinity.     Of 
omat^  therefore,  I  accept  as  ttie  fundamental  principle  of  human 
fdniona,  and  of  all  science  concerning  them,  the  great  Christian 
ductrine  that  "  wo  are  everyone  m«'ml>or»  one  of  rmother"     As  a 
caMec|Ueuco  of  thi^  doctrine  I   hold  that  the  wcAlth  of  mankind  is 
taanlly  a  common  store  ;  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  increase  it  as 
aacii,  and  to  waste  it  as  little,  as  we  can  ;  that  of  the  two  it   is 
nor  to  be  underpaid  than  to  he  overpaid  ;  an<l  that  wc  i^hall  all 
hr  so  in  the  sum  of  things.     Thei'e  is  nothing  in  such  a  view  in 
past  dcgi"ce  subversive  of  the-  le<;nl  rights  of  property,  which  the 
idere    of  Christianity   distinctly    recognized  ■  in   their    teaching, 
strcDgtbcued  practically  by  raising  the  standard  of  integrity ; 
adverse  to  active  Industry  or  good  bu-siDess  habits  *,  nothing 
to  economic  science,  fis  the  study  of  tlie  laws  regulating  the 
pwlndioD  and   distribution   of  wealth  ;   nothing  condemnatory  of 
fileieare,  provideil  it  bu  pleasure  which  ujK^ns  the  heart.,  as  I  suppose 
Vttlhe  case  with  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  nut  tho  ploa.«uru  which 
)iia»Uie  heart,  as  I  fear  was  the  cai^e  with  the  "refined  luxury"  of 
lii^'  Manpiis  of  Stcytie. 

ll  tliis  is  superstition,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  read  Strauss, 

Kenoa.  Mr.  Grog  on  Lbo  Creeds  of  Christendom,  and  all  the  eminent 

iters  I  could  hear  of  on  that  side,  and  that  T  am  not  C4>nHcious  of 

bias  to  tho  side  of  orthodoxy  ;  at  least  i  have  not  given  sati^loc- 

lo  the  orthodox  classes. 
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ChristiaDity,  of  course,  in  common  with  other  syatems,  craves  a 
reasonable  construcliwa.  Plato  cannot  afford  to  have  his  apolo(fiies 
treated  as  hiatohes.  In  "Joshua  Davidson,"  a  good  mas  is  made  to 
liiiTi  away  from  CliriKtianity  Ijecaust?  he  finds  that  bis  faith  will  not 
litovalty  remove  a  mountain  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  he  had 
omitted  an  indispensable  preliminary.  He  ought  firxl  to  liave  exactly 
compared  the  bulk  of  bi»  faith  with  that  of  a  grain  of  Palestiuian 
mustard  «eed.  Mr.  Oieg  makes  sport  of  the  text  "He  that  hath  two 
coattj  let  him  Impart  to  him  ttiat  hath  nuoe."  which  he  says  he  heard 
in  his  youth,  but  without  ever  coosidering  its  present  applicability. 
Yet  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one  he  gives  it  a  precise  and  a  very 
important  application  by  prononncing  that  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
grow  wine  for  himself  on  land  which  other  people  need  for  food,  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  principle  involved  in  thi.s  paA-uge,  and  others  of  a 
similar  tendency  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Greg's  paper,  differ 
from  that  involved  in  Oo.spcl  texts  which,  if  I  were  to  quote  them, 
would  grat«  strangely  upon  his  oar.  The  texts  comprise  a  moral 
sanction  ;  but  Mr.  Greg  must  have  some  moral  sanction  when  he 
forbids  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  permitted  to  do  by  law. 
Christianity,  whatever  its  source  and  authority,  was  addressed  at  first 
to  childlike  minds,  and  what  its  antagnnista  have  to  prove  is  not  thnt 
its  forms  of  expression  or  even  of  thought  are  adapted  to  such  minds, 
Imt  tliftt  its  principles,  when  rationally  applied  to  a  more  advanced 
itate  of  society,  are  unsound.  Rightly  understood  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  enjoin  anything  oocentric  or  .spojimodic.  to  bid  you  enact 
primitive  Orientalisms  in  tho  stroctfi  of  London,  thru.<it  fraternity 
iipnii  writers  in  the  Pall  Mail  (iatetie,  or  behavo  generally  aa  if  the 
"  Kingdom  of  (Jod  '*  wore  already  come.  It  is  enough  if  you  help  its 
fxjming  according  to  the  circumstances  of  your  place  in  society  and 
the  age  in  which  you  live. 

Of  course,  in  subscribing  to  the  Christian  code  of  ethics,  one  lays 
■  luosclf  open  to  "retorts  courteous"  without  limit.  But  so  one  does 
in  subscribing  to  any  code,  or  accepting  any  Htandtu^,  whether  moral 
or  of  any  utber  kind. 

I  do  not  see  on  what  [Trinciple  Mr.  Greg  would  Justiiy,  if  he  does 
justify,  charitablu  benefactions  of  any  kiiul,  T>irl  not  Mr.  Pe-abody 
give  his  glojn  of  champagne  to  a  man  in  need?  He  might  have  spent 
all  his  money  on  himself  if  he  had  been  driven  to  building  Chats- 
wort.h.'H  and  hanging  their  walls  with  Raffaelles.  How  will  he  escape 
the  reproach  uf  having  done  what  was  crimiual  and  porniciousT  And 
what  are  wc  to  say  of  tho  conduct  of  Loudon  plutocrats  who  abetted 
his  proceedings  by  their  applause  though  they  abstained  from  ftdlow- 
ittg  his  example  f  Is  there  any  apology  for  them  at  all  but  one 
eswntially  Christian  ?    Not  that  Christiaaity  makes  any  great  fuss 
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munifioenoc,  or  giros  political  econoruy  i-easonable  ground  fur 

iprehensiou  on  that  score.   Plutocracy  doitieH  Mr.  Peabody ;  Chri^ti- 

lity  mea8ure&  him  and  proDoiiuccs  bis  inilliuim  worth  less  chao  tho 
'widow's  mite. 

Id  my  article  I  hare  applied  my  priuciplos,  or  tried  to  apply  thcra, 
fiurly  to  the  mecbaoic  as  well  as  to  the  millionaire.  1  have  depre- 
cated,  9Si  immoral,  a  resort  to  strikes  solely  in  tho  interest  of  the 
strikerv,  without  regard  to  the  general  interestcf  of  iiidusti-y  and  of 
the  community  at  large.  What  Iuih  Mr.  Greg  to  &ay.  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  to  the  gas  »tokeni  who  leave  London  in  the  dark,  or 
tlie  colliers  who,  in  stiii^ling  to  raise  their  own  wages,  condemn  the 

juworkers  to  "  damm  "  for  want  of  coal  T 

1  would  venturij  to  auggeet  tbal  Mr,  Greg  tiomewhat  overrates  in 
bis  paper  the  buueficocice  of  luxur)-  xa  au  agent  in  tlie  advancement 
of  civtiizatiou.  "  Artiticial  wauta,"  be  say*,  "  what  may  be  termed 
extmvagHut  waut»,  the  wii^b  to  possess  something  beyond  the  bare 
ssaries  of  existence;  the  taste  for  superHuities  and  luxuries  Arst, 
be  desire  for  refinements  and  embellisbments  next ;  the  craving  for 
ke  higher  eojoyroenttt  of  intellect  and  art  as  the  final  stage — these 
are  the  sources  and  stimulants  of  advancing  civibzation.  It  is  tliese 
desires,  these  needs,  which  raiRe  ninnkind  above  mere  aniimkl  exlf;* 
BQce,  which  in  time,  and  gradually,  transform  the  Mivage  into  tho 
cultored  citizen  of  intelligence  and  leisure.  Ample  food  once 
obtained,  he  Wgins  to  long  for  better,  more  varied,  more  ttucculent 
food  ;  the  richer  nutriment  leads  on  to  the  woU-atored  larder  and  the 
well-HUed  cellar,  and  culiuiuates  in  tho  French  cook.*'    The  love  of 

ith,  the  love  of  beauty,  tbo  effort  to  realize  a  high  type  of  indivi- 
Itiat  character,  and  a  Ligb  -locial  ideal,  »urely  these  arc  elements  of 
distinct  from  gastronomy,  and  from  that  special  chain  of 
padual  improvement  which  culminates  in  the  French  cook.  I  doubt 
whether  French  cookery  does  always  denote  the  acme  of  civiliTntion, 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  the  typical  London  Alderman,  it 
denoieti  something  like  the  acme  of  barbarism  ;  for  the  bArbarism  of 
the  eUborate  and  expensive  glutton  surely  ex«*dK  that  of  the  child 
of  nature  who  gorges  himself  on  the  flesh  which  he  has  taken  in 
huQling  :  not  to  mention  that  the  child  of  nature  costs  humanity 
nothing,  whereas  the  gourmand  devouri^  the  labour  of  the  French  cook 
and  prubably  that  of  a  gir^Ml  many  assistants  and  purveyon. 

The  greatest  service  is  obviously  rendered  by  any  one  who  can 
improve  human  food.  "  The  man  is  what  he  cats,"  is  a  truth  only 
somewhat  too  broadly  stated.  But  then  the  improvement  must  lie 
one  ultimately  if  not  immediately  accessible  to  mankind  in  general. 
That  which  requires  a  French  cook  is  accessible  only  to  a  few. 

Again,  in  setting  fortli  the  civilizing  effects  uf  expenditure,  Mr. 
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Greg,  I  think,  rathttr  leave*  out  or  sight  those  of  frugality.  Tht: 
Florentines,  cerlainly  tho  leaders  of  oivilization  in  their  day,  were 
fnigal  in  tbtiir  personnl  habits,  and  by  thai  fruji^iility  accitmulatt-d  the 
public  w^altli  wliicli  produced  Florentine  art,  uml  su^taini^  a  national 
policy  eminently  generous  and  beneficent  for  its  time. 

Again,  in  estimating  the  general  influence  of  great  fortunes,  Mr 
Greg  seenjK  to  take  a  rather  sanguine  view  of  the  pmhoble  character 
and  conduct  of  their  poasesRors.  He  admite  that  a  broad-acrod  peer 
or  opulent  comraouer  "  may  spend  his  £30,00(1  a-year  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  curse,  a  reproach,  and  an  ohlect  of  contempt  to 
the  community,  demoralizing  and  disgusting  all  around  him  ;  doing 
no  good  to  oChcn»,  and  bringing  no  real  enjoyment  to  himself"  But 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  normal  case,  and  tho  one  which  should 
govern  our  general  views  and  policy  upon  the  suhjecti  is  that  of  a 
roan  "of  refined  taste  and  intellect  expanded  to  tho  requirements  of 
his  position,  managing  his  property  with  care  and  judgment,  fw»  as  to 
set  a  feasible  example  to  less  wealthy  neighbours;  prompt  to  discern 
and  to  aid  usefVil  undertakings,  to  swceour  Ktriving  merit,  unearned 
suffering,  ami  ovcrraatciie<l  energj'."  "Such  a  luan,"  be  aa3r8,  in  a 
ooncludtng  burst  of  eUiqueoce,  "  if  his  establishment  in  horses  and 
servants  is  not  immoderate,  althouj^'h  he  ^urronndti  himself  with  all 
that  art  cau  offer  to  render  life  Iicaiiurul  and  elegiuil, ;  though  he 
g&thors  round  him  the  best  pmductinns  of  the  intellect  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages ;  thouf^h  his  gonicns  and  his  park  ai-e  models  of  curiosity 
and  beauty  ;  though  he  lets  his  ancestiul  trees  rot  in  their  picturesque 
inutility  instead  of  converting  tliom  into  profitable  timber,  and  dis- 
r^ards  the  fact  thiit  his  park  would  be  more  productive  if  cut  up 
into  peltate  plota;  though,  in  fino,  ho  lives  in  the  very  height  of 
elegant,  refined,  and  tasteful  luxury— 1  shonld  bcstitate  to  denounce 
as  consuming  on  himself  the  incomes  of  countless  labouring  families ; 
and  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  lead  \\\»  life  of  temperate  and 
thoughtful  joy,  ipiietly  conscious  that  bis  liberal  expenditure  enabled 
scores  of  those  fuuiilies,  as  well  as  artiste  and  others,  to  exist  in  com- 
fort, and  without  cither  brain  or  heart  giving  ws^  under  the  burdcu- 
TOue  reflcctioD." 

It  must  bo  by  a  slip  of  tho  pen,  such  as  naturally  occurs  amidst 
the  glow  of  an  enthusiastic  dcseriplion,  tliat  Mr.  Gr«^  speaks  of 
people  OS  enabling  others  to  subsist  by  their  expcDditurc  It  is  clear 
that  people  can  furnish  subsistence  to  themselves  or  others  only  by 
production.  A  rich  idler  may  appt:ar  to  give  bread  to  an  artiKt  or 
an  opera  girl,  but  the  bread  i^jally  comes  not  from  the  idler,  but  from 
the  workei-ii  who  pay  his  rents:  the  idler  is  at  most  the  channel  of 
distributluu.  The  tnuuiOcence  of  luonarohs,  uhu  gum-cou^ly  lavisli 
the  money  of  the  tax-payer,  is  a  familiar  ease  of  tho  same  fallacy. 
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I  the  tllu^ioQ  of  tli«  Irish  poasMit.  whote  reiip«ct  for  tbe  spenil- 
lluil^ "  ^ntlomtun  ''  and  cout«nipi  for  the  fnigaJ  "  sue&k  "  Mr.  Greg 
faMonrs  with  a  p]ac«  araung  the  serions  elemenU  of  an  eoonoftucal 
MHJ  aocuU  problem. 

But  not  to  dwell  ou  what  is  ao  obvious,  how  toa-dj,  let  me  ask,  of 
tlie  pOftsemors  of  inherited  wealth  tii  Kiijjlrttid,  or  in  any  other 
ttiiDtry,  fulfil  or  approach  Mr.  Greg'ti  iJual  ?  I  confess  that,  aa 
nflivds  the  xttsj^si  of  tho  Eng'lish  aquirea,  the  passage  seems  to  me 
iliitiMt  aatire.  Refin-jd  t-ute  and  eipaodod  intellect,  promptness  to 
diBwra  and  aid  rtriving  merit  and  unearned  eufferiug,  life  surrounded 
fftlh  all  that  art  oan  do  to  render  it  beautiful  and  elegant,  t^ie  best 
phliKiiooM  of  inleltect  g&thered  from  all  inkdlecta  and  agea — I  do 
Dottleny  that  Mr.  Greg  haa  seen  ul)  thia,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
tbu  he  has  aecn  it  often,  uid  I  suspect  that  there  are  probablj 
paple,  not  unfiimiliar  ivith  the  abodi^s  nf  great  landowners,  who 
bue  never  aeon  it  at  all.  Not  to  speak  of  artisla  and  art,  what  does 
laAed  wealth  do  for  popular  education  1  It  appt'Jtrs  t'roTn  the  Popu~ 
kr  AlacatioD  Roport  of  1861  (p.  77)  that  in  a  dinirict  taken  aa  a  fair 
tpeeimeiL^  the  aum  of  £4518,  contributed  by  vohuitAry  subscription 
inuds  the  supjHirt  of  168  achools,  waa  derivod  fn>m  tho  following 
mmi : — 

169  clergymen  ooutributed  j£l,Tt)2  or  XIO  10«.  Od.  each. 
399  laudowncra        „  2,127  „       5    6    0 

317  occupiere  ^,  200  ,.      0  18     (! 

iV2  houmboldcra     ,.  IHl  ,.        1   15     6 
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TV  rental  of  t)ie  399  landownera  was  estimated  at  £650,000  a 
Judging  from  the  result  of  my  own  obserTalions,  I  should 
ibiTe  been  at  all  surprised   if  a  further  analysis  of  the  return 
that  not  only  the  contributions  of  the  clergy,  tut  those 
professional  men  and  others  with  limited  incomes,  were, 
■>  jmportion,  far  greater  than  those  of  the  leviathans  of  wealth. 

To  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Greg's  ideal  millionaire,  a  man  must  bn\*e 
j>"l wily  a  large  heart  hut  a  ciiltivatcd  mind;  and  how  often  are 
DuctiotB  successful  in  getting  work  out  of  boys  or  youths  who  know 
Uliey  have  not  to  make  their  own  bread  ? 

I  my  article  I  have  drawn  a  strong  distinction,  thongh  Mr.  Greg 
l«»ut  observed  it,  between  heredltiry  wealth  and  that  which,  how- 
s'* great,  and  even,  compared  with  the  wages  of  subordinate  pro- 
^xPm,  ej(c»'ssive,  is  earned  by  industry.  Wtjalth  eai-nt-d  by  imluHlry 
o,&ir  obvious  reasons^  goneraily  much  more  widely  ami  beneficially 
*p»*  than  htrcditary  we;iUh.  The  self-made  luillionmro  must,  at  all 
(•witei  have  an  active  mind.  The  lat-c  Mr.  Hrnssey  was  prolwbly 
■nte  Eaaa  in  a  hundred  even  among  self-made  milliomiires;  lunong 
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hereditary  millionaires  he  would  bavo  bcca  one  in  a  Uiousand. 
Surelj  we  alwaya  beolow  cspt^cial  proife  on  one  who  resists  the  evil 
inSueooes  of  hert».litai7  wealth,  uud  surely  uur  prui&6  in  ilescrvcd. 

The  good  wliicU  private  wealth  hofi  done  iu  the  way  of  patronizing 
Utoralore  and  art  is,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  overrated.  The  bcneH- 
oeut  patronage  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  is,  like  that  of  Loui^  XIV..  a 
dironologicai  and  moral  fallacy.  What  Lorenzo  did  was,  iu  eOect,  to 
make  literature  and  art  servile,  and  in  Bome  cases  to  t^uut  them  with 
the  propensities  of  a  magnificent  debauchee.  It  was  not  Lorenzo, 
nor  any  number  of  LarcDzos.  that  made  Florence,  with  her  intellect 
aod  beauty,  but  the  public  spirit,  the  love  of  the  community,  the 
intensity  of  civic  life,  in  which  the  intcret't  of  i<^DrcDtiQe  bistorj'  lies. 
The  decree  of  the  Comtnunu  for  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  directs 
the  architect  to  make  a  deiugn  "  of  such  noble  and  extreme  magni- 
ficence tliat  the  indiititry  and  «kill  of  mcu  thall  be  able  to  invent 
nothing  grander  or  more  beautiful,"  biucc  it  had  been  decided  iu 
Council  that  uo  plan  should  be  accepted  "  unless  the  coaceptiou  was 
such  as  to  render  the  work  worthy  of  an  ambition  which  had  become 
vor)'  greiit,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  the  continued  desires  of  a 
great  number  of  citizens  united  in  one  Kole  will." 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  miuiificcncc  of  a  community  is  generally 
wiser  and  better  directed  than  that  of  private  benefactors.  Nothing 
caa  be  more  admirable  than  the  muniGcence  of  itch  meu  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  drawback  in  the  way  of  personal  faucies  aod 
crotchets  is  so  great  that  1  sometimes  doubt  whether  future  genera- 
tions will  have  reason  to  thank  the  present,  especially  aa  the  reverence 
of  the  Americans  for  property  is  so  intense  that  they  would  let  a 
dead  founder  breed  any  pestilence  rather  than  touch  the  letter  of 
his  will. 

Politically,  no  one  can  have  lived  iu  the  New  World  without  know- 
ing that  a  society  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  rests  on  an  incom- 
parably safer  foundation  than  one  in  which  it  is  concentrated  iu  the 
hands  of  a  few.  British  plutocracy  has  its  cannoneer ;  but  if  the 
cannoneer  happens  to  take  fancies  into  his  head  the  "  whiflf  of 
grapeshot  "  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Socially,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gr^^g  has  been  led  to  consider 
the  extent  to  which  arti6cial  desires,  expeuative  fashions,  aod  conven- 
tional necessities  created  by  wealth,  interfere  with  freedom  of  intei'^ 
course  and  general  happincita.     The  Saturdatf  JUvuiW  says  ; — 

"  All  classes  of  Jlcr  Majesty's  respectable  suhjecLs  are  ftlwnya  doing  their 
bMt  to  keep  up  appears  ices,  And  a  very  bani  BU'ug[:lc  many  of  us  mnko  of 
it.  Thus  a  mantiion  in  Belgravo  Squiu-e  ought  to  moan  n  corpulent  luUI- 
port«r,  H  couple  of  gi)^iitic  fuotmeu,  a  butler  and  an  under-butler  at  tbo 
v«ry  least,  if  the^  owner  profeiisea  to  live  up  to  his  social  dignities.     l£  oar 
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,  ia  Baker  or  Wimpole  .Street,  we  must  certainly  have  a  maa  Beni'aut 
in  Bonbre  imimeDt  to  open  our  door,  witli  a  hobbl<Klehoy  or  a  buttous  ta 
nn  hift  aapcrior's  laeesagcs.  la  the  smart,  itlibougb  tsomowliat  iliHtnitl, 
anill  squaros  in  Suutb  Rousiui^toii  autt  ibo  Wcatvru  Bubiirba,  thu  parlxir- 
jobA  must  wear  tho  iru»}icst  of  ribbuus  auJ  tnriiiueiit  uf  bowK,  and  ba 
lapkadeDt  id  starch  and  clean  colourod  muslins.  So  it  goea  on,  as  wo  run 
d»n  the  gamut  of  the  social  scale  ;  our  UHteutatioua  expcnditiiro  must  l>e 
iahannonr  tlirottgboat  with  the  etua^oed  fai^ado  behind  which  wo  tire,  or 
the  staff  of  domestics  we  panwle.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  aa  our  inoomoa 
fer  the  moat  pflrt  arc  Umiteil,  and  as  we  are  nit  of  ua  upon  our  mettle  in 
Ibt  bottle  of  life,  that  wc  muRt  pinch  somewhere  if  appearances  arc  to  bo 
lM|it  ip.  Wo  do  what  we  can  iu  secret  towards  bidimcjng  the  budget.  We 
nliencfa  on  our  charities  save  on  our  coals,  screw  ou  our  cabH,  drink  the 
loarcat  of  Bordeaux  iuatcad  of  more  geiicraiis  rintages,  dinptinge  with  the 
Gom  which  make.<t  tea  palatabk,  and  syMtematically  aacrlfica  subatautial 
mmJbrts  that  we  may  Mwagger  auccesKfuIly  it»  the  face  of  n  critical  ftnd 
spin^  Boeiety.  But  with  the  most  of  uh,  if  our  po«itiuu  i«  an  nnxioua 
0^  it  is  of  our  own  m-oking,  and,  if  we  dared  to  be  eccontrically  rational, 
rt  might  be  very  tolenible." 

N'or  is  this  the  worst.  The  worst  is  the  exclusion  from  society 
oftbe  people  who  do  not  choose  to  torture  and  dcjyi-ade  themselves 
in  bnier  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  who  are  prohably  the  best 
people  of  all.  The  interference  of  wealth  and  its  exigencies  with 
uoaI  enjoyment  is,  I  suspect,  a  heavy  set-off  against  squirearchical 
pMnoflge  of  intellect  and  art. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  distribntion  of  wealth  is  more  farour- 
lUe  to  happiness  and  more  civilizing  than  its  concentration,  will  of 
BOune  vote  against  laws  which  tend  to  artilicial  concentration  of 
t(dlh,  such  a«  those  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  This  they  may 
in  vithout  advocating  public  plunder,  though  tt  suiLs  phit,oct-.-itic 
ffiiUirt  to  confound  the  two.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  fuel 
bnnd  to  pay  to  British  plutocracy  a  respect  which  British  pluto- 
nc^does  not  pay  to  humanity,  Some  of  its  organs  arc  beginning 
topnach  doctrines  revoltiug  to  a  Christian,  and  to  any  man  who 
bi  Dot  banished  from  hi»  heart  the  love  of  his  kind  ;  aud  we  have 
»ai  Hi  when  its  class  passions  were  excited,  show  a  temper  aa  cruel 
U  tbftt  of  any  Maratist  or  Petroleuse.  But  so  far  from  attacking 
U« institution  of  property,*  I  Have  a«  great  a  respect  for  it  as  any 
nillkdiairc  can  have,  and  as  blnccr^'ly  accept  aud  uphold  it  us  the 
onStioo  of  our  civilization.  Tlient  lu  notliing  inconsistent  with 
lii  io  the  belief  that,  among  the  better  ]>art  of  the  rtucv,  property 
■  liQiig  gradually  modified  by  duty,  or  in  the  surmise  that  before 
bnauity  reaches  its  distant  goal,  property  and  duty  will  alike  l>e 

wajffA  in  afiection. 

Gold  WIN  Smitu. 

'  Ha  Saturday  Beview  mma  time  aet  ohaEs«d  m«  with  propMinir  to  ooufijcato  th« 
i>9(M  la  tiio  value  of  land.  I  never  Mii<l  (ui/ttunir  of  Uie  kind,  nor  anjtliin(f,  I 
MnMkit  eoiild  «bbU5  be  DiisUkeii  fur  it. 
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La,   Traits  Oruntale,  p*r  EnmB  Fbux   Beruoz. 

Psrti. 
BfporU  qf  1X4  AMi-Blartiy  Snrwty  jbr  1871,  ISTS,  and 

1S73.    27,  Kbw  Broad  Street,  London. 


IT  is  now  some  years  since  Livingstone,  alone  in  the  vast  central 
regions  of  Africa,  raised  bis  voice,  literally  the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  to  denounce  the  iniquitous  traffic  which  he 
found  existing  there  in  full  activity.  When  I  say  that  he  raised  his 
voice,  I  scarcely  imply  that  he  made  it  heard,  though  many  among 
us  must  surely  remember  the  remarkaUe  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  of  (I  think)  1866,  in  which  he  describes  the  sight  his  own 
eyes  witnessed,  the  track  of  the  slave-dealer  with  his  hard-driven 
gang  "fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron."  The  public,  however,  takes 
a  great  deal  of  arousing.  All  people  are  not  mentally  constituted  to 
take  a  sustained  interest  in  remote  suffering,  or  to  feel  called  upon  to 
redress  a  wrong  and  grievance,  however  crying,  that  lies  geographi- 
cally at  a  very  great  diatance.  Others,  pc«sibly,  are  honestly  per- 
suaded that  as  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  there  is  a  place  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  the  place  of  the  African  is  exactly  under  the 
"  beneficent  Whip,"  and  that  there  it  is  best  to  leave  him.  Domesti- 
city, too,  we  all  know,  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  natural  virtue.  If  every- 
body took  care  of  one,  the  whole  world  would  certainly  be  well  attended 
to,  and  with  so  many  closely-pressing  interests  claiming  immediate 
attention,  with  our  money  to  invest,  and  our  families  to  provide  for. 
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Kitl)  croquet 'play  itig  ami  cnclccting  for  serious  piirsinta,  and  manv 
kiImUc  objoctM  tu  fill  up  our  lighter  moments,  it  could  scarcely  be 
fT(>oct«d  that  wo  should  tnoch  coni^Ider  the  nfflicdon  of  Jo«eph  our 
uller.  llie  agricultural  laliourer  at  hoiUR.  nor  be  greatly  moved  for 
U:nts  of  Cusfaan  in  aflliction."  Still,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
'  ear  is  from  time  to  tinip,  and  often  for  a  lonj^  lime  together, 
and  bclBiigui'ed  hy  well-meaning  people  upon  point^i!  that  to 
Aiher  people  equally  well-meaning  appear  of  comparatively  minor 
impartance — when  Wf  renienilxT  that  the  pirss  has  been  Hooded  and 
tkf  Postroffioe  choked  with  tnu^ts  and  pnmpblets  through  which  it 
night  appear  that  the  Future  of  t)ie  World  hinged  upon  questions 
such  iLs  Female  Suflrage,  or  that  the  whole  existing  fabric  of  our  aocial 
motility  M-as  diUicately  puned  upon  the  pmir  ei  anitre  of  marriage 
Willi  A  deceased  wife's  sister — while  many  ^uhjfct.s  regarding  which 
■limy  surely  be  forgiven  for  i^aying  with  Hotupur, 


"  It  lii  too  lean  tt  quEUToI  for  luy  fwonl, 
I  cannot  light  npgn  mich  M^gnmeat" — 


r    barefoaDd  both  favour  and  a  fair  field,  it  dot's  seem  strange  to  look 
oj>jQ  a  pa]»ur  which  is  now  lyiug  outtipreud  befuro  uie,   and  to  know 
d«t  it  tfucited  80  littlv  interest  tbut  the  meeting  it  proposes  to  cou- 
Tcite  was  never  held.     The  facts  it  states  are  such  as  require  no  com- 
Oteut;  iUi  figures,  when  we  consider  that  each  several  unit  is  repre- 
M^ativo  of  the  whole  sum  of  a  human  existence,  need  no  rhetoric 
iu;gG  home  their  appalling  eloquence  ;  the  cause  it  pleads  would 
to  lie  more  central  to  the  general  human  heart  than  many 
have  meanwhile  found  ardent  stUvocutes.     It  was  sent  out  by 
the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  appiirently  in  1870,  but  it  in  undated. 
U  i* headed  "East  Afncan  Slave-Trade,"  and  marked  on  one  side 
null  two  broad  red  stripes  running  down  the  page,  which  contains 
limple  announcement  of  a  proposed  public  meeting  at  the  end  of 
If  to  obtain  signatures  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  Govern- 
•ntiit  on  this  suhjfct,  with  the  offer  on  the  Society's  part  of  fuller 
:  iition  to  be  had  from  its  secretary  in  Salisbury  Square  by  all 
'    :iiT«e  to  apply  for  it.    The  other  side  of  the  page  I  give  in 


^~-:  ...Ui^. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THY  BfiOTHBR'S  BLOOD. 

In  I7ti!)  Granville  Sharp  commenced  the  attadc  upon  the  Slave 
Trtdc; 

1809  ihe  Pull  Mail  GaseUt:  announced  the  extinction  of  the 
:■  Tradt  between  Airica  and  America. 
It  tt>uk  England  lt)U  yeant.  uud  more  thou.  £:!:2,O0O,OU0,  to  effect 
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But  for  50  years  EiiglatiU  has  legalized  tbo  Slave  Trade  on  tlie 
other  side  of  Africa. 

At  this  time  20,000  elaves,  nilults  and  children,  are  nnnually 
shipped,  under  treaty  witli  Kiigland,  from  the  Kast  Coast  of  Africa, 
for  ZaDzibar^  thence  they  ar«  shipped  for  iVrabia  and  Persia  These 
nnhappj  creatures  are  torn  from  their  horaca  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  Slave  hunters  at  a  fearful  sacriiicc  of  life.  They  ootit  in  Africa  a 
few  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  fetch  in  Arabia  and  Persia  from  70  to 
m  dollars. 

The  lute  Bishop  of  ftlauritius  and  General  Rigby,  the  Utc  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  say  that  the  old  slaves  they  have  met  came  from  the 
Bea-coasL  Now  the  Slavc-huntcr  h»s  to  i^o  400  miles  into  the  interior 
tiirough  a  country  dejmpulated  by  the  SUivc  Trade,  before  he  can 
reach  his  prey, 

Wastk  of  HtniAN  Life. — Dr.  Livingstone  estimates  that  in  Home 
parts,  nine  Lives  are  sacrificed  for  eveiy  slave  that  reaches  the  coaitt. 
An  Indian  Sepoy,  who  accompanied  a  slave  gang  of  300  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  saw  no  less  than  100  of  the  gang  murdered  on 
their  march  down.     He  says  ; — 

"We  witnessed  many  miuders,  many  deaths;  and  the  path  was 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed. 

"  When  we  passed  up  with  Dr.  Liviughtoue,  the  road  s'tunk  with 
the  wayside  corpses  ;  it  was  so  again  when  we  passed  down. 

"  Every  day  we  came  upon  Uic  dead,  and  certainly  we  witnessed 
not  less  than  a  hundred  deaths. 

"  I  with  my  own  eyes  saw  six  men  (at  different  times)  choked  to 
deaUi ;  tlio  victims  were  forced  to  »iit  leaning  against  a  tree  ;  a  strip 
of  l»ark  or  a  thong  was  looped  around  the  stem  of  a  tree,  pulled  taut 
from  behind,  and  the  slave  strangled. 

"  1  saw  not  less  tlian  fifteen  slaves  clubbed  to  death  by  heavy  blows 
between  the  eyes  (which  bespattered  their  faces  with  blood)  or  upon 
the  bead. 

"  Cbildrett  were  felled  iu  this  way  and  put  out  of  life  by  repeated 
blows  on  the  head." — Blxxe  BixA;  on  .S/rtw  Ti-aile,  1870. 

In  Gve  years  there  liad  been  exported  from  QuUon  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  Zanzibar,  97,253  slaves;  from  other  parU  about  2d.O0O 
more. 

At  Zanzibar  the  slaves  are  sold  iu  open  market :  "  This,"  says  Dr. 
lavingktone  (11th  June,  iStiC),  "  is  now  oUuo.st  the  only  spot  in  the 
world  where  100  to  300  slaves  are  dady  ex|>o«ed  for  sale  iu  open 
market.  This  disgraceful  scene  I  wveral  times  personally  witnessed, 
and  the  purchasers  were  Arabs  or  Pereians,  whose  tlhows  lay  anchored 
in  the  harbour,  and  tliese  men  were  daily  at  their  occupation,  oaa* 
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aiDing  Uie  t«etb,  gait,  atiil  limbs  of  the  slavos,  as  openly  as  hone 
(JdJera  engage  in  their  business  in  England." 

TbfT  are  then  shipped  for  Arabia,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
joanwy  are  protected  from  capture  by  Treaty  with  England,  Vfhlch 
pnrnite  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  carried  on  within  certain  limits. 

Oat  of  these  limits  our  cruisertt  may  capture  them,  but  hitherto 
tbt  numbers  captured  are  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  number 

rfiiffod. 

Tbe  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  receives  two  dollars  for  every  wlave  g«at 
l«  Zanzibar.     Ho  It  dependant  on  England  for  protection. 
We  havo  the  power  to  insist  upon    this  horrible    traffic  being 

Ut  tkt  voice  of  Christian  England  he  heard  dentandinff  tli« 
imtlant  abolition  of  this  alaw  trade." 

Ei^nd,  however,  continued  to  be  apathetic,  and  that  it  should 
km  done  so  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  so  much  cvit  that  baa 
fW  M  unchecked  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  directly  trace- 
lUt  to  what  may  be  called  our  national  condoncmcnt  of  slavery 
(Imxigli  our  treaty  formed  with  the  Sultatt  of  Zanzibar.  The  slave 
inJein  that  piwiicular  region  may  be  said,  in  Sir  Bnrtle  Frere's 
fBfhaiic  language,  to  bo  -protecied  by  the  iiuiiffcreiice  of  the  English 
Mtioo;  and  not  England  only,  but  Europe  itjiclf  was  silent  while  Asia, 
Ktooe  of  ita  own  leopards,  preyed  at  will  upon  poor  helpless  Africa, 
*iten  Livingstone's  voice,  like  that  of  Athanosiua,  "alone  against 
tfifvnrld,"  was  a  iteoond  time  uplifted,  and  this  time  not  in  vain. 
All  It  once  other  voices*  have  arisen  from  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Hcflasd  ;  in  fact  from  all  the  great  European  and  Christian  powcn«, 
in  denunciation  of  opprcesion  and  wrong.  Spain  has  declared  in 
(wm  of  omancipatiou  ;  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  ha.s  miidc  what 
*VDay  at  least  call  a  strong  inuvu  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  and 
(nu  tlie  leading  ilabommcdan  rulers  have  expre^wed  in  no  uncertain 
h^uage  their  aenne  of  the  iniquity  of  man  trafficking  for  man.     In 

'  Tvtbose  wlut  bclfeve  that  the  KiDg^am  of  Ijght  ia  oqg  gncat  rclfttcd  ctDpiicand 

<^kMe  immt  to  look  iu  the  duk  plAc«e  of  this  irorld  for  the  chosen  habitation*  of 

"■%■  it  b  klwnTii  intrrcKting'  to  mo  how  frcfdom  uid  inUllMLn&l  dflrf-lopment  go 

bad  b  hand.     It  hott  been  m  In  An  Mp<>cuil  m&nner  in  Cuba     The  dawn   of 

-UtnUcn  tlwn  ia  much  oooneotcd  with  ^onaioua  luit&gonimi  to  ■larcrjr.     Jwe  Maria 

HmUt,  wham  bwt  kauwa  poema  arc  the  Erilon  Byuin  vxA  Niogarit,  translated  bj 

lirytDi,  n  man  of  good  blrt^,  whose  futhor  had  been  exiled  for  bis  patrioti«a.  spot 

■mt  ot  ki(  life  ia  baniahoieiit  far  tho  mme  oansp.     .Vifun/^,  bam  in  a  hnmbler 

rtatHo,  WW  BO  1«M  ardent  and  xinoen  a  [latriot ;  bin  pt^emii  are  fuU  of  tendemewi  and 

actaacho^y,   and   from   their    jiuriCf  and  elevation,   hare  done  much  good  in   thA 

mnsBj  he  torcd  ao  well.    Hi*  mitui  gave  va;  under  privntc  tntoblu  and  tbe  mom  of 

^btte  maog.  Mo«t  intenating  of  all  ta  Gah-iti  y»l(ff*,  (Icoown  aa  Plocjdo}  a  molatto 

onbnakM-.  who  with  an  cdoeoUon  of  the  mdeat  klnil,  mods  for  himaolf  a  gnat 

iflpatatkiD,  aod  sealed  It  bjra  dlgmfied  and  heiola  death.  He  wai  iciptioM«d, 
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1854*  tlie  Sult'tii  uf  Turkey  in  a  finnaa  bearing  on  the  (^caesian 
slave  tnulo,  iiAud  tlicsc  rcniarkablc  Yi-ords  : — "  Man  is  tlio  most  noble 
of  all  the  cmatures  God  has  formeii  in  making  liim  fiue ;  selUug 
people  as  oniniaU  or  articles  of  furoiluie  i»  oontrar)'  to  tbu  will  uf  the 
Sovereign  Creator.*' 

In  an  intei-view  heW  in  18G7  witli  a  deputation  from  the  Paris 
CoDfcroiice.  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt  reminded  the  delegates  that  Africa 
had  bevu  desolated  by  Oimtian  nations  ^r  ages,  though  slavery  waa 
coudeioned  by  the  Chrisfiaii  religion.  He  spoke  of  il  as  boiog, 
althougli  nut  forbidden  by  the  doctrines  of  Islan),  "  a  horrible  ineti- 
tatioo  incousisbeat  with  oivilization  and  humanity,"  and  said  fiiriber 
that  the  projjrees  of  Egypt  depended  iijHtu  its  al)u]itiou,  and  that 
wero  tlie  slave-trade  stopped,  slavery  would  disappear  there  in  fifteen 
years,  bucauso  it  would  not  be  recruited  from  without."  In  a  oonre- 
spondonce  which,  in  1S4G.  took  place  between  the  British  Oovern- 
meut  and  Persia  on  the  )^nbject  of  abolition,  six  priests  of  reputation 
in  Teheran  gave  thcnr  opinion  substantially  to  the  same  effed  l^fty 
decreed  that  sellintf  male  and  female  slaves  is  au  abomination  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  faith.  Maliommed  i**  reported  by  tradition  to  have 
said,  "  the  worst  of  men  is  tho  seller  of  men." 

This  general  awakc-ning  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice  in  so  far  as  the  Eastern  nders  are  concerned, 
noay  stop  short  of  any  direct  practical  bearing  upon  life  and  con- 
duct. From  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  late  lettei-s  it  appear*  that  neither  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  nor  the  Kinxlive  of  Egj-pt,  show  any  disposition 
to  relinquish  the  present  profit  the  traffic  in  slaves  brings.  Still  it 
is  something  that  the  principles  of  everlasting  nghteoti«ne«s  should 
l>e  recmjnxtKd  even  when  dtcy  are  yet  not  strong  enough  to  make 
tliemselves  obeyed. 

"  Be  (lint  wc}l  thiDk«lb,  vrvll  may  do, 
And  G<m1  vrlll  help  Iiira  tlivnuiito, 
hhr  itrrrr  iftt  kbiu  gooil  >r»ri  vrvtfU, 
tt'itiimt  hf^nmiin  of  gaoH  ihaught.'* 

When  vc  reflect  that  the  Slave  Trafle,  in  so  far  as  this  Eastern 

l|ide  of  Africa  is  concerned,  liaa  existed  in  one  form  or  another  un- 

obecked  since  the  flaya  of  Solomon,  there  seems  something  sudden  in 

whether  with  or  witboat  jiutjoe  tc  U  dlffionlc  to  dUenrer,  in  ui  huarrbrtion  amonE: 
the  oolonnd  pupolatJon,  in  It<l4,  which  was  put  donm  byUieL'uban  garammoRt  with 
■trooioiiB  Mvni^,  tike  thst  ot  Joffntr*'  ottmpaiKc.  During  bis  prepiuatjvu  f"r 
exoeniUon  he  eoiapoeed  mvay  of  bis  ftoort  pocsna,  amomr  tbem  bis ''  Praj«r  to  Oorf," 
vhloh  he  Mnp  IiIm  ui  Indiui  diief  aa  be  puaed  to  th?  square  when  be  miffirtd  with 
iun«t«ri]  utbtn.  His  bud  vonLt  mnv,  "  Kuvwolt,  world,  evtr  pitilnm  to  me."  Tha 
raeriU  of  bin  poetry  in  poont  of  tenderaOM,  facility,  and  deptJi,  are  described  m  l>ein{f 
tntly  Mtookhln^. 
*  6«e  Joseph  Oooper'a  *■  Slan  Trade  ia  Africa."  prbteee,  p.  7. 
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the  tide  of  counter-feeling  which  is  noir  setttDfc  >n  .so  fitrongly.     The 

ButldennocH,  howovor,  is  morf>  appai-ent  than  real ;  the  great  !)cienti6c 

doctrine  of "  steiis  everywhere "  liavinjif  xXa  ucvor-failintj  correlative 

ID  the  moral  world,  in  which  truths  aiid  onergic»  are  apt  to  lie  long 

Idormaur,  poesihly  unsuspected,  and  then  start  in  many  widely  sopa- 

mted  rvgiooti  into  u  simultaaeous  life,  for  which  they  have  been 

^■Bue  the  Ie3s  slowly,  gioduaUv,  and  painfully  preparing.      Living- 

3'a  tHMxtnd  letter,  and  liis  ineaeage  sent  through   Mr.  Stanley,  has 

>ui>ed  Knglnud,  and  the  shock  of  his  urgent  appeal  hits  no  douht 

iuceuttiiiud  to  our  national  Hensibilitieti  by  the  ntvelaticm  of  the  all 

bat  incredible  atrocities  of  the  so-called  Polynesian  "  labour-market^" 

It  to  tight  almost  at  the  »aiae  inoinent  through  the  couferiiiion 

^of  the  owner  of  the  miscreant  ship  Karl,  self-douounced  and  aolf-con- 

(kfuncd.     The  result  h  Sir  fiartlc  Frero's  mission.     Yet  England, 

ooo  aroused  out  of  long  and  heavy  slumber,  seoms  scarcely  as 

"yet  alive  to  the  nrngnituile  of  the  interests  involved  in  thi'^  groat 

world-cuufio — world -quest  ion  we  can  acoroely  call  it— as  although  tho 

ju  of  Kubjiicts  is  confessedly  wide,  whicli  leave  ample  verge  and 

for  various  opinions,  the  enslaving  of  imin  by  man  seems  one  of 

the  fuw  upon  which  there  is  lio^  "  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon  both 

le&"     Ail  that  in  ratioual  and  feeling  in  our  nature  condemns  it, 

ruul  in  UiicolnV  uover-tu-bt.'- forgotten  wordiit,  "  if  auythitig  t«  wicked 

alavtry  i«."     It  ia  detestable  in  Its  eeaeooe,  and  iu  tliit),  uut  so  much 

u  iu   ttti  accidentii  (although  the  Slave  Tr-ule,  looking  at  it  apart 

£nim  slavery  as  an  iuiititutioD,  has  its  own  pc<?uliar  honviii),  it  behoves 

as  to  eoDsidor  it.    We  all  know  something  of  what  English  school- 

liioyB  call  a  paper  cliase.    It  doc^  not  require  a  very  lively  imagination 

^tu  follow  up  the  track  of  the  niau-huntor  on  shore  marked  out  with 

Iiiiman  »kdet«Ds;  to  trace  the  furrow  left  upon  the  sea  by  the  dork 

ftver,  freighted  with  unspeakable  anguish ;  to  stand  in  the  si^lave- 

rket  .ind  hear  Cjod's  best  gifts  to  liis  immortal  creature  put  up  to 

auction  "  prised  at  a.  goodly  price."     Most  people  uow  read  the  daily 

and   those   who  do  ho  can   no  longer,  afltr  the  fearful  dis- 

poflures  of  Mr.  Waller  and   Mr.  New,  be  ignorant  of  the  prc;aent 

misery  and  ciime  tliis  inhuman  traffic  causes.  Of  those  who  can 

of  it  unmoved,  we  can  only  say  that  their  apathy  is  indeed  hope- 

Thcse  thiugB  arc  in  iheiv  very  nature  self-evident,  yet  certain 

points  remain  which  I  would  say    yet  need  bringing  into  clearer 

{ht.     Tt  seems  possible  that  we  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  grandeur 

tho  int^rest-s  iuvglved  in  tho  ttuppt'e.ssion,  or  rather  let  me  at  once 

«y.  the  ^xtiucticn  of  slavery,  and  that  we  do  not  fully  perceive  itn 

vast  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  whole  Inmian  race.     It  is,  however, 

un  that  the  extinction   of  .slavery  is  ideutica]  with  the  cxtemiion 

of  all  true  civilization  and  progrci»,  by  which  words  I  would  be 
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understood  to  mean,  not  the  mere  advance  m  such  arts  and  appU- 
ances  aa  conduce  to  the  increased  physical  comfort  of  a  few  persons 
in  giving  them  added  power  to  get  and  to  spend  wealth,  and  thns  to 
enhance  the  anm  total  of  a  certain  material  Bitn  eiT&,  "  the  Ood  of 
this  present  world."  I  do  not  mean  process  of  the  kind  that  while 
it  continually  extends  its  empire  over  the  forces  of  the  natural  world, 
leaver  man's  moral  nature  uncultured,  and  thus  multiplies  the 
material  resources  of  a  nation  without  incrcaaiog  its  joy,  I  mean  »uch 
true  development  of  man's  nature  as  makes  him,  by  setting  his  beat 
powers  free,  a  happier,  nobler,  really  rtefier  being,  a  development 
which  slavery  wherever  it  exifrta  checks  and  hinders — nay,  even 
renders  impossible  by  the  two-fold  degencincy  it  entails.*  Enforced 
servitudo  i»  the  exact  antithesiH  of  the  divine  principle  of  charity,  in 
that  "  it  cuTveth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes."  "  1/  the  infe- 
rior," said  once  a  poi>r  wise  man  speaking  in  secret,  "  earriea  Uu 
chain  round  his  anUt.,  the  »uj>erior  T/vuJtt  wenr  it  round  hia  wrist ; 
hence  mutual  conatrainty  mutual  violence,  mutual  degradation." 
Wherever  slavery  eoroe»,  moral  del>a8ement  oomes  along  with  it  nnd 
must  do  so.  ItM  existence  in  a  community  m  a  deep  permitted  in.Hulc 
to  humanity  at  large,  stamping  an  it  does  "the  mark  of  the  beast*' 
upou  Man  whom  God  eivated  free,  although,  as  Schiller  »ayH,  he  is 
indeed  born  in  cltaJnK.  Wherever  there  in  a  weak  and  oppressed 
taoG  held  in  bondage  by  a  stronger  one,  that  race  will  work  the 
possibly  slow,  but  surely  inevitable  decay  of  its  oppressors,  if  it  were 
only  through  its  presenting  a  prepared  soil  for  nil  tliat  is  corrupt  to 
take  root  in.  Every  one  who  knows  what  human  nature  is  could 
predicate  the  co-existence  of  slavery  and  depravity  as  surely  as  Cuvicr 
or  any  skilled  naturalist  could  decide  fivm  a  glance  iitone  small  bono 
upon  the  structure  of  the  animal  it  has  belonged  to  ;  but  I  will  refer  the 
numoroiiK  body  of  readers  who,  unfamiliar  with  Tran  wen  dental  Ana- 
tomy, sua  inclined  to  prefer  experimental  proof  to  d  priori  dr-duction, 
to  the  testimony  of  e}-e-witneascn.  They  will  find  a  valuable  paper 
iD  the  CornkiU  Magazine  for  April,  1872,  heailud,  "  The  Portuguese 
iu  Africa."  This  paper  is  all  the  more  imprt^ssive  from  its  bearing 
no  trace  of  having  been  written  with  auy  object,  even  a  philantliropic 
one  ;  it  is  stamped  tln-oughout  with  the  diiigust  which  would  naturoJIy 
arise  in  any  mind  of  ordinan.'  goodness  compelled  for  a  time  through 


*  "  if  davary,"  writn  Tor^eneff.  "  dEgnuleA  the  alftv«,  ft  degrada  the  muter  rtlU 
more,  und  thla  of  traounitj',  for  liow  can  liu  rcspoot  hinwetf  or  tua  own  rights  wbes 
be  ex«rciK«  n'l/Atr  (so-caltedl  founded  upon  oontompt  for  tbc  riitbto  and  thu  dijroitr 
of  hti  follow  areatnni '  Iho  miod  iteoU  li-ami  to  gravel,  from  welnc  otbeis  oon- 
t^DRkllj  fawn.  Ccmudar  loo,  tho  nwoemaxy  vBocl  of  vxarcidag-  as  Stifiitimt  right, 
one  0onlf&r7  Co  religion  and  moiala,  and  tha  mocal  oonfmioa  Hw  Muertion  of  kdj 
Boch  richt  moat  cause." 
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imUnccs  to  move  iu  an  atmosphere  of  sucli  coiTuption  that  eveo 
tq  read  of  it  seems  io  Rome  degree  to  darken  the  tmaginiktion  and  to 
(wllute  tlic  henrt.  The  residence  of  Senhor  B,,  the  Portujfiicno 
CmAndo,  with  whom  the  Author  stayed  some  time,  appears  to  bear 
iliOtit  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  hou-Kihold  life,  that  a  chnxnc-l- 
N1IL4P,  foul  and  rank  with  dead  men':;  hone^  and  all  uncleanncss,  may 
Ixild  with  the  homes  and  Iiabitations  of  living  men.  The  author  is 
refill  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  treated  personal  lyw-ith  j^eat  kind- 
IKS  by  the  Senhor.  for  he  tells  us  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  (a  remaHc 
tUcJi  may  be  justly  extended  to  lawless  people  in  general),  that  '*  it  va 
BDirue  to  find  among  them  great  generosity  existing  along  with  an 
itter  absence  of  principle." 

"The  Senhor,"  he  says, "  had  a  farm  on  the  lwQk.1  of  the  ZambeHJ, 
ttii  ivcaaionally  made  expeditions;  for  ivory  and  tdaveft.  He  wan 
ik>*A.man  under  authority,'  heing  entnwted  by  Oovcmment  with 
mpfterial  powers.  His  establishment  conHisted  of  two  bouses,  <me 
for  hinuelf  and  family,  the  other  for  himself  and  guest*  ;  two  or  tliccc 
tUnsheds,  shediii  for  slaves,  and  the  u^al  arrangements  for  goats  and 
dMfL  His  family  consisted  of  the  Senhorina  for  the  time  being,  a 
cative  womaii,  and  several  children  by  various  mothers  who  called  him 
fathar.  There  were  about  two  hundred  slaves  on  the  eBtahlinhment 
nutof  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the  women  some  were 
enployed  about  the  house,  others  iu  the  field.  Of  the  men,  but  a  few, 
nre  Beld-lahonrerH,  some  were  canoe-men,  and  others  had  xpecial 
wcatitras — were  skillc<l  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  were  not  averse  to 
^tiog,  and  were  the  unhesitating  inf<tnimcnts  and  trusted  agents  of 
ibe  Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

"lie  moral  tone  of  the  M'holc  establishment  was  as  low  as  it 
Wttid  be.  1  was  never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  depravity. 
HMD  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest  slave  just  emerging  from  laby- 
nod  you  could  distinguish  nothing  bat  foul  mluds,  you  lieard 
■Cutely  anything  but  fuul  words,  and  saw  little  else  but  foul  det^dii. 
ft  tcmud  aa  though  Oieae  people  were  encircled  vjiUi  evU  of  tlm 
••nt  oonccivabie  form,  until  itJt  esseiicc  had  vwvided  itaelf  into 
^r  very  naiurea,  and  tliey  had  become  the  embodiments  of  "«- 
■"^ted,  uita/nirolled  wicked  ne.'M. 

"1  was  personally  much  indebted"  adds  the  author,  "for  the 
boipitAlity  of  the  Senhor  B.,  yet  I  was  thankful  to  leave  him,  for 
*Wl  was  again  among  the  unsophisticated  natives  1  felt  I  was 
^king  a  purer  moral  atmosphere.  If  his  establish  men  t  was  of 
A  exceptionally  bad  character,  I  should  not  have  brought  it  into 
Qclit*.  but  what  I  !<aw  there  fairly  illustrates  the  condition  of  things 
*J  *iUbited  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Portuguese  who  occupy 
^tt^  positions  od  the  delta  and  the  bojiks  of  the  ^amhesi ." 
'VOU  IXtt  L 
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"  M.  He  Heiiglin,"  writoa  M.  Bcrliox,  "  the  head  of  an  Dxpoditioft, 
rfent  to  explore  »  remote  region  of  the  Sahara,  came  across  a  French- 
miui,  whom  I  shall  onty  designntc  by  tho  initial  of  his  Tiame  N.  T^ 
this  man  it  appears  that  the  <!eve!apment  of  a  novel  and  inseniim 
mode  of  commerce  *  is  fiiirly  attributable,  although  it  is  posnble  timt 
his  superior  renown  in  his  own  peculiar  liue  is  due  not  so  moeh  to 
iuvcntive  genius  as  to  procticaJ  ability  in  carrying  out  ;i  ^rstem  fce 
found  already  in  activity  around  him.  He  keepB  in  his  sernoe  a 
troop  of  armed  retainers,  always  L-asily  TaJKed  from  among  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Nubia,  who  have  a  natural  instiucl  fnr  adveDtare.  and 
whose  country  is  ptwr  and  niint-d.  To  pny  so  many  mercenarin, 
however,  in  money  wi^dd  tie  a  heavy  comL,  m  N.  paw  his  soldionin 
davea  taken  in  foray— -a  bold  and  iilmple  expedient  by  which  lidai 
once  Ravu«  Iur  money  and  disembarivinHes  hivtmlf  of  a  eoTWprotaiain^ 
ivrticle,  as  ho  reserves  the  ivory  for  his  own  share,  the  traffic  bi 
which  is  of  course  legitimate.  His  soldiers  meanwhile  do  not  ouJj 
hunt  the  elephant  and  the  negro,  thoy  carry  off,  in  their  frequent 
nuzias,  droves  of  cattle  (the  most  esteemed  riches  of  the  AfncftB 
alwrigines),  which  at  once  fc>ed  their  Uttle  army,  and  fonuBb 
another  ever  marketable  artioUi  of  fflm»m«jrfl."  " 

"  All  around  N.'s  camp,"  adds  M.  Heuglin.  "  was  a  scene  of  pillAg^ 
and  incendiarism ;  death  wan  the  jxirtiim  of  anyone  who  dared  to 
resist  the  Merchant  Lord,  to  whom  every  conceivable  atrocitv  W** 
attributed.  A  tree,  in  the  courtyard  of  his  establishment,  was  huX^it 
with  the  skulls  of  negroes.  One  day  he  had  a  sen-ant  who  fci*' 
offended  him  bound  to  this  hideous  irapliy,  when  he  coolly  diachar]^''' 
his  piatnl  at  the  living  mark." 

N.  contrives,  M.  Berlioz  talk  us  (on  M.  HeuglJn's  authority), — - 
perhaps  it  would  ho  more  correct  to  nay  that  he  has  contrived,  it** 
now  can  do  so  no  longer — to  pass  in   Um  ejes  of  Europeans  as    " 
horse-dealer  on  a  large  &c&]e,  a  chamcttn-  which  he  has  found  it  e(U7 
to  assume  throngh  his  connexion  witli  an  Arab  adventurer,  by  tiam^^ 
Mohammed -Cher,  with  whom  he  is  closely  aasoeiattHi,  and  who  Bup- 
piles  him  with  horses   iu  exchange  for  slaves.      Mohammed -Cher 
MMos  to  carry  on  business  on  piinoiples  yet  more  hold  and  simplt 
than    thostf  of  his   European  partner.      "  He,"  M.   Berlioz  tells  m, 
employs  open  violence,  idvxbys  pluruiers  without  making  any  prcteniu 
of  buying  and  seUing,  inhabits  a  sort  of  fortress,  maintains  a  Ut^ 
army,  and   carric!!   ou  an   actual   war.     His   army,    without   bf^ing 
numerous,  is  really  complete.     It  is  composed  of  a  strong  body  c^ 

*  OotnmoTcc  imdcr  auch  circnmsiance-i  amplj'  Jtuitiifles  a  rtntnrk  of  Torpicnaff^ 
"  Cgmmoroe,  whuti  tt  htui  nut  the  tiunrsntov  of  wiaa  and  atimtable  liiwn,  la  redooed  Bd 
mere  bafjcumctring,  each  nuLtoliInt;  wluit  lie  vim  for  hlmnulf.  and  It  itiay  ^mmiw  ]imiimi| 
men  nalMay  more  or  laa  Bum  a  moth  p/rtcip'Veal  ruin  tn»l  itijuri/." 
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ui£ftiiti7,  atreugthcood  b;  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  a  little  fiutilia  of 
fteam>boate  (tho  Nile  being  clos«  at  baud)  over  ia  attenduucti  on  tbe 
warrior  band,  ready  to  carr^'^  off  their  Jiving  spoil.  Xbis  reduubiablu 
brigaud  has  established  what  may  be  called  liis  head^uaileru  at  a 
place  called  Hallet-Kaka,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbo  24ile,  at-  a  cooeidei-- 
able  dittlauce  from  Khartuuiu.  This  ih  the  p^miaacut  rtwidonoe  and 
nUjiii{{  point  of  Ids  little  army,  and  tim  place  to  which  staves  after  a 
CDOoewful  foray  are  brought  to  await  a  purchaner.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  to  ihe  miseralily  country  perpeiually  ravaged  by  the 
baoditu  of  Muhamined-Cher,  another  adventurer  by  name  Wuati-lbtu? 
Idm,  whoiu  no  way  yields  to  hiiuiu  prowt'HSuraudauity,  has  planted  a 
Ucongliold  (•imilar  to  hib.  Woad-lLrahiiu's  poxitiuu  ik  greatly 
Ktraogthuned  by  the  aid  and  coucurrencu  of  a  ceruiiu  ChaliUSchanii^ 
wbo  was  at  one  timo  (titraugo  to  say)  au  employ^  ta  the  Service  of  (he 
£iigtishCou&ul  at  Khartoum.  This  man,  plying  ou  the  Nile,  add:*  to 
II  systetD  of  spolJatiou  already  so  strongly  crgauii%d  the  pow«;rful 
el«meDt  of  the  Corsair.  "  In  the  April  of  1863,"  writes  M.  Ueuglin, 
"Wond-Ibrahim  returned  fruni  an  exprditioD  which  «eeDi>  to  have 
bMit  OD  a  grander  than  o^linaI'y  ntcale,  as  I0  xay  nothii^  of  buiiiiioaK 
lt»i«sction«  supposably  going  ou  by  land,  tbe  Baron  d'Ablaing  then 
pUBing  up  the  Nile  met  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  steam-boats  ladea 
with  two  thousand  blacks  pri-nci/MiUychilih-ai.  The  men  belonging 
lo  ihem  had  probably  cither  taken  to  flight,  or  periBbed  in  the 
tfrnggle  of  capture ;  but  the  carnage  that  takes  place  in  these 
npeditions  being  unwitnessed  and  unrecounied,  wc  can  only,  through 
■udh  ft  multitude  of  captives,  guess  at  the  wrrow,  wreck,  aod  devas- 
MioD  that  lies  behind."  In  1864  Madame  Tinne  and  her  daughter, 
l>Btcli  ladies  of  wealth  and  culture,  travelling  iu  Africa  under  a 
p}*ri;rfu]  evcort  for  purely  scientific  object^,  came  across  a  still  more 
attoiQve  slaving  expedition,  as  it  had  at  its  command  at  least 
liity  stcftmboats  mounted  with  cannon,  and  had  euhated  in  its  sennoe 
a  thousand  horsemen,  drawn  from  the  Baggaras,  a  predatory  Arab 
bibe,  always  at  the  slave^lealers'  hidding.  It  scents  difBcult  to 
ilecide  on  the  extent  to  which  Government  in  iilgypt  is  implicated  in 
diB  slave  trade;  one  fact,  however,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
iMgDitude  of  such  expeditions  n»  the  furestated,  and  timt  ia.  the 
sbsence  of  any  sincere  intention  on  its  part  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
tj&£c  with  a  Ktrong  hand.  It  has  from  time  to  time  issued  pro- 
hibiUny  decrees  and  taken  me^asures  of  an  apparently  repressive 
dbraetcr,  but  these  have  seerned  to  end  in  nothing,  while  the  slave 
tnie  has  gone  on  increasing.  Many  facts  drawn  frava  strictly  reliable 
IL  tawees  make  it  certain  that  the  Egyptian  Government  haH,  so  fai', 
■  brotight  no  real  power  to  b^ar  against  it,  whilo  charity  itself  can 
I      ftaroely  acquit  its  functionaries  of  connivance  and  complicity.     It 
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Mems,  for  instance,  a  little  startling  to  our  European  notions  to  lum 
that  Woad- Ibrahim,  rich  and  desiring  the  otiura  (^iivi  digniUiU  \hkt 
M>  fitly  closes  an  active  public  life,  offered  to  yield  t-he  suzerainty  of 
his  domains  to  the  Kgyptian  Government,  claiming  for  himself  ^e 
title  of  Mamoiir  or  Prefect!  Mohammed -Cher,  not  to  he  I(:ft  behind 
his  colleague,  made  some  similar  application,  and  iras  on  the  ere  of 
being  appointed  Sheik  of  the  Donkos  (a  tribe  not  wholly  nnder  Oi* 
power  of  Egypt),  under  condition  of  taking  the  risks  attendant  upoD 
briuging  his  new  principality  to  order.  This  last  negotiation  seoms, 
although  Bupported  on  Mohammed-Cher's  part  by  presents  both  of 
cattle  and  slaves,  to  have  failed  of  a  successful  issue,  and  wc  Sad 
Mohammcd^B  fortunes  as  to  both  wealth  and  influence  so  far  on  \kt 
wane  tli»t  he  has  been  obliged  to  quit  Hallet  Kaka,  and  to  retire  to 
some  rocky  heights  in  the  interior  of  tho  country,  with  only  a  part 
of  hie  men.  But  there  is  surely  a  significance  in  such  free-bootcn 
being  treated  with  at  all  as  high  contracting  parties !  The  Ueadama 
Tinnd  also  state  that  at  the  time  tliey  met  the  fonnidable  slaving 
armament  already  referred  to,  the  Egyptian  Mudir,  sent  cxpreBslirto 
protect  the  aboriginea  in  the  NortWeni  diHtrict  where  the  great  hunt 
was  going  on,  iw-ppmul  to  liave  gone  South,  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
Gazcllo  river !  Tho  people  of  tho  neighbourhood  did  not  he-sila(c  U> 
accuse  him  of  direct  cnmplicity.  On  the  poil  of  the  Eui-opean  ComuIb, 
who  might  havo  done  much  to  repress  the  slave  trade  if  only  ibrouj^ 
making  strong  and  urgent  appeals  to  their  respective  GovemmcDtt. 
there  seems,  speaking  generally,  to  have  been  much  of  silence  and 
apathy. 

K.  Eerlioz,  too,  from  whom  I  am  now  quoting,  attributes  gMt 
evil  to  a  ocrtmn  moral  indifference  prevailing  in  the  public  niiixl. 
a  readiness  to  accept  success  and  tlio  glitter  of  wealth  (no  maiw 
how  acquired),  and  a  disposition  to  admire  that  profuse  expenditoK 
of  unjiiHtly  gotten  money,  which  among  frec-booters  ami  buocaoeeli 
may  nsurp  the  name  of  generosity,  M.  Berlior,  spiiaka  of  cliaracWi* 
like  his  countryman  N.,  as  boing  too  common  in  every  era,  but  vUt 
he  lookH  upon  as  i]i  domo  degree  peculiar  to  our  own,  is  that  Ifatf 
should  1)0  to  Honio  extent*  admired  and  run  after  by  a  comparativel|f 
honest  public.  He  sees  no  charm  or  splendour  in  fortune  spccdiljT 
acquired  through  rash  speculation  and  doubtful  adventure,  and  wislies 

*  Tbera  hu  been  Utel;  in  &  oertain  class  of  poemn  an^  atonic  quitB  a  run  upon  tb* 
dctperudo  quaai  Byrouiu  tyjiu  of  churact^r.  Sume  of  lbu:«u,  capL'cvally  ihoso  of  Vr. 
Bnt  Horte,  arc  a  liUle  dJBCoura^K  to  bonoet,  worthy  people,  who  must  foal,  i>  Qm 
words  of  tiiQ  I'Mlmist,  tbnb  it  ia  in  vaio  thai  the;  have  "cleaosed  Chelz  Iwarti a|A 
wnxhod  their  hands  in  innocoiicy,"  wb«ii  they  [lad  theUMdvcs.  as  rcgatda 
seU»acriSi»!,  and  nil  thu  bfLi<-i  rango  of  htimnii  mcellenoo,  out^utancod  at  ths 
■tArt  by  proft-xKioiisI  Hwicdlrrx,  luid  social  outciislR  iittd  outlawK.  Those  who  MOtffc 
inch  delinoaUoiut  of    tho   heioto,  wUl   learn   wiLh  plvaaan  tliat   the   ndoolMtto 
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that  the  public  would  loarn  to  look  less  kindly  upon  fraud  and  greed 
and  rapine  in  pro!>perity.     if.  Berlioz  writes  warmly  on  this  subject, 
becaufie  he  feels  it  strongly.     Indeed  a  certain  white  hoat  of  indigna- 
tion j;lows  through,  and.  as  it  were,  welds  together  the  whole  of  his 
remarkable  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  mtnd  is  not  one  of  those 
endowed  with  the  serene  and  philosophic  composure  which  enabled 
H.  Borthc  (evidently  a  most  amiable  man,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
Blavory  as  an  institutioii)  to  avail  himself  for  a  whole  month  of  the 
convoy  and  protection  afforded  by  a  party  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and 
which  allows  him  to  epeak  incidentally  of  a  scene  in  the  desert  aa 
being  tnliiYnM  by  the   appearance  of  a  small   caravan  of   about 
tmnty-eeven  female  slaves  I     Tlie  moral  ardour  of  M.  Berlioz,  how- 
ever, does  not  ever  seem  to  betray  him  into  that  exaggeration  of  tone 
tod  itatcmcnt  which  is  perhapii  on  one  side  as  faia\  an  injury  to  a 
hdir  good  cause  as  indiffcrtrnce  is  on  the   other.     His  hook  has 
iiutliing  in   it  of  strong  invective,  or  of  thnt  violent  over-charged 
roluuring.  which  in  the  statement  of  fact  diminishes  the  value  of 
truth  itself  by  creating  nn  obstacle  for  its  entrance  into  dispassionate 
minds.    His  work  is  one  of  patient  integrity  ;  the  labour  connected 
iritli  its  preparation  must  have  been  very  great     In  bis  preface  he 
tclk  us  that  it  has  extended  over  fourteen  years,  and  that  the  time 
«o  spent  ha^  been  taken  from  the  scanty  leisure  of  a  life  of  arduous 
duties — duties.,  as  M.  Berlioz  is  a  professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Lyons, 

Cttat  in  no  way  connected  bim  with  his  self-imposed  task.  liis  work, 
K  tells  ns,  has  been  undertaken  and  sustained  in  the  simple  hope  of 
utility;  and  of  the  facts  it  is  concerned  with,  we  must,  as  be  tells  us, 
[Bmemhcr  "that  this  history  docs  not  belong  to  the  past  but  to 
Die  present.  Tlie  crimes  which  it  relates  are  going  on  around  us, 
.  tbeir  existence  Ls  confirmed  by  undoubted  testimony.  That  this 
book  should  interest  or  even  instnict  is  little  to  mc.  My  aim  in 
telating  the  story  of  the  slave  trade  is  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind 
that  sense  of  its  atrocity  which  leads  to  the  serious  thought  of  its 
suppreaaion.  for  our  age  ie  Burdy  too  genei'ouii  to  leava  to  any 
future  one  the  task  0/  obliterating  a  great  iniquHy.  In  relating, 
therefore,  the  story  of  the  slave  trade,  this  hook  etudiea  fiow  bent  to 
destroy  it.  It  declares  war  against  its  existence,  and  already  and  in 
90  far  as  its  province  extends,  begins  the  warfare  it  proclaims,  for 

UobimBKdOKr  is  a  man  of  gtDant  and  distingiiiBheil  maonan  whi>  tnokc*  bia 
aridaaoa  ratj  agteeftble  to  vlaitors.  llh  noaivad  the  la^JlM  Tinnt  with  royal 
kanoim^  nude  bis  little  army  pan  in  review  before  tliem.  and  offend  to  piticlaim 
MatlgnwiaallB  Alezaodrioa  Ticii^.  "  Qnoen  of  the  Sandon,"  a  compLiment  wbieh,  wfl 
nay  add,  waa  repeated  to  lUi  rouujr  lady,  probabb-  with  more  tlnocii^.  In  man;  of 
Um  wretohod  viUafM  aba  passed  through  on  horseback.  Taking  b«r  for  the  daa^iter 
of  Uie  Saltan,  their  tixhaUtants  oame  out  imploring  hoc  to  atajr  amungut  tbom  to 
beooote  their  qit««a,  and  Ui  protect  thcu  agaiiut  tht  inconicma  of  Hohaaiinad. 
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tu  transaotious  of  eo  infamous  a  character,  the  mere  bnoging  them 
io  ligbl  in  iu  tiuine  suit  a  battle  against  tbem." 

M.  Bci-lioz's  bogk,  were  its  subject  a  Iws  painful  oue,  would  be 
vcn,'  pluasant  reaiUng,  there  is  in  it  all  tliat  careful  and  skilful  plau 
and  arrasgement  whicb  carries  tbe  reader  ever  a  widely  extended 
area  of  general  acLiou,  aijJ  through  a  complicaleU  mass  of  minor,  yet 
neoQwary  detail,  witbuut  any  trouble  on  iii«  pArl,  But  ibe  picttire 
wonts  that  relief,  that  mixture  of  light  and  shade  which  art  impe- 
ratively denuiDdx,  ttiuugh  ualure,  alas  '  does  not  always  furnish  it. 
We  have  all  felt,  aa  regards  some  of  tbe  bigbettt  efiTort^  of  geniai,  tbe 
cbanu  tUal  Uuk  in  tbe  introduction  of  some  touch  of  nature,  "making 
tlie  whulo  world  kin ;"  «ome  ray  of  tendeme*e,  partial  pcrbapB.  and 
struggling  for  itn  existence^  yet  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  thers  at 
all  piercing  tbe  deep  surrounding  gloom.  But  here  we  have  not,  aa 
in  llugartb's  picture,  the  pnor  faithful  mother  kitwing  her  lost  repro- 
bate son  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  We  ha^e  no  steadfast  Kent,  no 
tender  Cordelia,  no  ray  or  gleam  of  possible  or  suppoiiable  goodnoAS 
to  break  the  terrible  monotrmy  of  brigandage,  rapacity,  and  crime. 
M.  Berlioz  apologizes  for  this  uniformity;  he  Utk  Wforc-  us  Africa 
out  op  by  the  Kta^o-huntcra  into  tracks  and  systems  of  spoliation, 
much  as  n  civilized  country  might  bo  intersected  by  canals  and  rail- 
ways for  the  carrying  on  of  peacoftil  traffic.  The  vast  Continent  is 
Void  oyti,  as  we  should  say  in  speaking  of  a  garden  or  pleasiLre 
ground,  with  reference  to  one  givou  result,  the  great  man-hunt  which 
goes  ou,  W-  Berlioz  tells  us,  at  three  principal  pwiuta — 

"  On  tbe  eastern  chores  of  Africa,  in  tbe  high  valley  of  the  Nile,  uid  in  the 
regions  of  tbe  Soudau  surrounding  Lake  Tssd.  This  iat^t  tbiutrc  of  action 
is,  among  alL  tlie  least  kituKO  tu  us ;  and,  pcrliiqis,  it  may  bo  the  latest 
refuge  to  nbiob  ibe  slavers  may  witbilraw  upurutiunH,  vbicli  the  rigid 
Bun'oilluure  of  Kuropu  has  randurad  difficult  at  nther  points.  Tbe  tmtBo  in 
tJto  hij^'li  vulle^'  of  llio  Nile  is  tliu  uno  mu&t  itit«rcti;iiig  tu  \w.  ])creoiially,  as 
it  is  in  thia  region  that  tho  sliivc-tmde,  putting  on  the  appoaraace  of 
legitimate  commerce,  has  fchiiiiil  pHtrons  nraong  tho  most  civiliKed  nations 
of  KiiTOpe,  and  drawn,  not  only  I'^ptians  and  Turks  into  its  serx-ice,  but 
also  AustriauB,  Italians,  English  and  Fronohmen  ricstituto  of  oonMiienoe, 
n-ithout  rcmome,  capable  of  any  degree  of  criminahty,  and  feeling  tou  fur 
from  tho  track  of  civiliKcd  life  to  droud  any  diegtaeo  &ota  public  opinion. 
Tbe  track  of  thcac  bandits  has  aheady  reached  the  Oroat  Lakes  from  which 
the  Nile  flows,  whdo  the  Arab  iiUveni,  Ratting  mit  Irunt  the  ooiut  of 
i^nquebar,  have  arrived  thm-e  almost  at  tlio  nanie  moment  with  them. 
The  third  great  field  of '  Irittcmr '  extendi  frnm  the  entrance  nf  the  Red  8ea 
to  the  K>rtii;;ue«e  poiisewionR  iii  Moxauibique ;  this  is  worked  esolustrely 
hy  Arabs,  Thos  each  of  the  gnuid  routes  t»f  elavery  is,  as  it  were,  a 
prescrvu  for  its  owu  espwcial  chnx^mr.  Towards  the  Tsad,  it  is  Uie  uegro 
who  hunts  the  negro  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  tho  contest  is 
between  Arab  and  African  ;  in  tho  Nile  basin,  again,  it  is  the  (nrilizL>d  man, 
tho  man  of  our  own  race  and  trorld,  who  brings  into  tho  hutd  the  superior 
finish  of  European  weapons  and  European  vice.    Many  methodic  arc  broughC 
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|tf,  as  veil  ika  miui;  races  employed.     Somotiuic*  the  ruzimi  ars 

(DodKtA)  on  a.  military  j)rinci]ile,  nometimRs  dti^uiMd  under  the  thin  veil 
iif  aijiiiHry  coniinerci!*!  ejitftrjirise,  but.  here  all  divorgtMiw  aud  variety  ends. 
11h7  It  always  »nd  evenrwhere   idike   fe«rful— sceueB  of  ouraage  and 

^vThoie  U  aothing  so  frightful  in  this  book.  &s  lU  mero  ari-ay  of 

HfpirGK.    The  mere  cypheni  of  what  M.  Berhoz  ca]li<  tlic  "  t^laticitica  of 

'dwDy,"*  as  rc^nJ*  the  number  of  slaves  exported,  aro  nbsolutoJy  ovor- 

•belming  to  the  niiuJ.     lu  ouu  tuwu  alone,  GoDtlokoro,  thefe  ore  do 

(ever  than  twenty  u-t>U-kuuwu  weli-establUhed  bouses,  coniccmed  not 

(oly  ociteusibly  but  really  iii  the  ivory  trade  ii-om  which  they  draw 

Ivgeprohtet,  aud  superadd  to  this  traffic  that  iu  shtveti.     Theiis  men 

(■flo)'  ejiteii«<ive  cotiutrj'  ageucie«,  worked   by  u  vekil,  or  uiiddlo- 

a&  tha  llerchaot  Lord  does  not  often,  it  seems,  cooduut  opera- 

in  perwu.     He  is  too  much  of  a  grand  seigneur,  aod  his  caro  i» 

rich,  and,  if  a  Kurtipeati.  to  cultivate  a  free,  open-handed  liiW' 

ity,  tind  a  generous  off-hand  da.sliing  style  of  manner,  with  the 

e  prospect,  M.  Berlioz  .suggeatfi,  of  coming  back  to  his  native 

lUy  to  be  adaiired!     Sir  S-  Baker  has  toKI  lu  that  each  of  these 

aoti  has  at  his  command  a  troop  of  from  one  to  three  luindred 

e  wages  ai^e  paid  in  slaves,  deducted  from  thoe^f;  taken  on 

of  petcetitage,  the  net  profit  of  the  whole  expedition  of  course 

nauiniug    with    its    organiser.      This   in  ordinary   expeditious    is 

ntinatod  at  from  four  to  five  hundred   penous.     Even  itpon  a  low 

Mitaktiuu  thcfie  twenty  house:*  of  the  ivory  dealem  of  the  Upper 

Nile  are  understood  to  fumiab  about  20,UOO  blaveei  annually.     But 

^vml  their  district   tie  regions  when;  the  man-hunt  is  conducted 

likumy  other  cbaee,  iu  puie  fiimplicity  of  object,  "  cxcluisivtjiy  to 

«n  oflf  the  negroi."     Great*;r  expeditious  are  sot  on  foot;    in  the 

Sthilkmk  country  in  1864  from  8UUU  to  UUOO  captives  were  taken  in 

<t»  Inttue  \     These  numbers  are,  indeed,  formidable,  but  how  much 

nurv  so  do  they  becjine,  when,  as  I  liave  already  suggested,  we 

aaader  the  sura-tot»l  of  misery  each  several  unit  represents  and 

•toig  for !     Wlieu  we  remember  that,  especially  as  regards  the  more 

»«like  native  tribe**,  such  as  the  Oalla-s,  it  i.s  the  weakest  only  who 

Wl  itiio  the  hands  of  the   capuirs,  the  more  courageous  ones  are 

kilk<d  in  resisting  the  foray,  the  few  who  escape  remain  but  to  be 

^ruated  by  liuugvr  aud  ivretehedness.     Livingstone  has  given  us  a 

Wtreoding  picture  of  the  ^vretchedness  the  slavers  leave  behind 

IImii,  in  desrribiug  bis  own  pain  in  revisiting  a  region  which  he  had 

Jedowu   fertile,   peaceful,   and    highly   cultivated,   and   finding  it   a 

detolute  wildemeKs. 

He  and  his  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Mr.  "Waller  and  Mr.  Now.  have 

(4>ld  us  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  horrori  of  the  alavftrs'  march,  which 
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liometinies,  when  tlie  convoys  aro  large  and  brought  down  to  the 
coaijt  from  a  great  distance,  iDvolvc.<;  a  loii<,'  aud  protracted  strugglfl 
witli  (be  desert's  heat  aud  thirst.     Whou  the  march  is  n  shorter  on( 
it  is  generally  accomplished  imder  a  lees  strong  guard  ;  but  then, 
there  is  always  a  cenain  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  ambuscade 
on  the  part  of  the  native,  the  woixl  of  onler  becomes  "speed."     Sir' 
S.  Baker  tolls  us  of  a  convoy  he  met  « ith,  led,  not,  as  it  happened,  by 
jVrabs,  but   by  Turks,  where  some   elderly  women  who   bad    been 
rarried  off  in  the  ramo  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  oi' 
the  party.     As  soon  as  one  sank  down  over-wearied,  she  wats  quickly 
dispatched  :  one  blow  from  a  club,  just  on  the  nape  of  Lhe  neck,  and  a  i 
corpse,  perhajta  sliil  ijuivering  in  dcaih,  was  all  tliat  rcrnaiued.    The 
road  was  tracked  by  these  fearful  landmarka      lu  cases  when  the 
sea  is  near  at  liand,  aud  there  seems  no  immediate  danger  from 
iuterference,  the  merchant's  own  interest  makes  him  use  a  little  mora., 
consideratioD,  and  the*  stronger  ones  of  the  party  are  told  to  cait/^ 
those  who  can  no  longer  walk.     The  sight  of  such  a  caravan  makes 
the   heart   sick    witJi    liorror   aud  with  pity  ;   the  tivop  no   lunger 
alteinpU  to  keep  up  any  marchiug  order,  the  scutterud,  tuttcring>| 
groups   stumble   onwards  as   they  hvt>i   may.  like   so  many  living 
skeletons.     Their  eyes  are  dull  aud  sunkcu,  their  cheeks  bony,  thtiir 
whole  face  6jc.ed  in  one  expresMou,  tbat  of  fanii»hiug  hunger. 

"  People,"  writes  Mr.  Oorhaj-d  Roblf,  "who  do  not  kuow  ,the  way  to 
Bomou,  have  no  occasion  to  ask  it ;  they  will  be  sufficiently  guided 
by  the  human  bones  with  which  they  will  Aud  the  road  thickly 
strewed  both  to  right  and  left.  At  certain  points  the  way  across  the 
desert  is  literally  honUitd  with  skeletons.  That  these  arc  the 
remains  of  slaved  Is  sutficiently  proved  by  their  being  left  uuburied  ; 
they  lie  just  where  lliey  dropped,  exhavisted  with  fatigue  and 
consumed  with  thirst,  not  wortit  the  trouble  of  making  a  grave  for; 
some  of  the  skeletons  still  bad  on  the  Ratowii  (the  distinctive 
garinc-nt  of  the  negro)."  "  We  need  but  see,"  says  the  same  traveller 
ill  his  description  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  "  one  of  the  slave  caravans 
crossing  the  immense  i^olttudos  of  the  desert,  unbroken,  sometimes, 
for  many  days  joumey«  by  »uy  trace  of  water  or  of  verdure,  to 
imdnnttand  what  tlii>  poor  slave  must  suffer  who  is  oompeUed.  Uk. 
track  it.  hungry  aud  dying  with  fatigue  aod  thirst." 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  connect  the  idea  of  an  oasla 
with  associations  that  are  eminently  pleasing  and  lefrtehiug ;  but 
these  "diamonds  of  the  desert"  seem  to  shine  less  brightly  after 
M.  Rohlf  tellft  us  "  that  it  is  around  the  wells  that  the  skeletons 
are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers ;  tlie  poor  creatures  read) 
them  in  a  dying  state,  a  little  water  even  then  might  possibly  save 
their  lives,  but  the  wind  having  often  Ailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  well 
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with  sand,  it  requires  Home  labour  to  set  the  spring  free;  only  the 
atroDger  ones  can  work  and  wait,  Oit  tJoeuktr  ntcrp  there  to  die,  Ooe 
day  he  found  the  body  of  a  young  boy  close  to  a  well ;  the  tiun  had 
dried  it  to  a  mummy,  before  (apparcntty)  the  hyeuas  had  had  lime 
to  find  it  out  Another  day  one  of  our  t^urvatits  (with  cvrlatnly 
Uameablo  carelessness !)  brought  to  our  tent  some  muddy  water  in 
which  we  found  a  human  skull." 

fiut  enough  of  this  Via  Dolorosa !  Who  can  sum  up  its  sorrows,  or 
the  worse  miseries  to  which  it  loads,  the  Borrowful  omharkftlion,  the 
dose  packing  in  the  slave  «bip,  the  horrors  of  Iho  t^tockados,  in  which, 
after  reaching  land  the  slaves  art;  kept  to  await  sale,  "prison  places" 
iwt  of  which  wc  are  told  they  come  diseased,  mangled,  para/ysed  for 
life,  (Iccimaied  by  plague  and  fever!"  Yet,  evon  while  engaged 
vith  such  fearful  histories  of  anguish,  wc  can  join  issue  with  M. 
Berlioz  when  he  says  that  the  inornl  rain  the  slave  trade  works  is 
far  more  appalling  than  can  l>c  any  amount  of  merely  physical 
saffering. 
It  18  scarcely  postftble  to  deepen  the  moral  gloom  of  such  pictures 
I  booka  of  travel  give  us  of  the  towns  in  the  African  slave  trauk, 
jdaocB  that  the  language  of  Scripture  best  describes  aa  belonging  to 
"ft  laud  of  darkness,  an  daikneKS  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
^viidumt  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness." 

Khartoum,  which  has  liccomc  a  central  point  for  the  slave  trade, 
vhicb  it  carrieR  on  in  union  with  an  extensive  traffic  in  ivory,  to 
Africa  60  great  a  source  of  wealth,  is  highly  favoured  in  point  of 
fiitiiation,  being  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Niles,  so  that  on 
one  hand  it  commands  a  way  into  Abysvinia,  and  nn  the  other  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.  M.  BeHioz  says,  that  Kliartoum  seenis  placed 
on  Ihe  great  highway  of  nations,  as  Alexandria  was,  to  be  a  link 
. between  the  civ'ilization  of  the  old  world  and  tlio  yet  remiuuing 
.iMrbartsm  of  the  interior  districts.  But  how  little  does  the  town 
itaelf  justify  its  natural  capabilities !  Though  conaidcrabte  as  to  size, 
Bod  with  mauy  opulent  inhnbitauts.  it  is  a  wretcbod,  dirty,  un- 
beolthy  place,  worthy  of  being  what  it  is — the  metropolis  of  slavery. 
Of  Qondokoro.  a  town  on  the  White  Nile,  aim  occupying  an  im- 
portant pontion,  and  a  grand  centre-point  of  slavery,  we  are  told  that 
It  is  "  an  actual  helL"  "  When  the  steamboats,  sailing  under  every 
oonoeivable  flag,  come  up  the  river  from  Khartoum  with  goods,  and 
tbe  caravans  descend  in  long  files  froui  the  hill.s  in  the  interior  of  the 
ooaatry,  tbe  town  prcsi^utK  oxtraunliijaLy  features  of  aoiniation,  and 
when  this  bas  subsided  it  seems  aguin  a  desert.  Here  the  slave- 
dealers,  disembarrasswl  of  every  cheek,  reign  as  sovereign  lords. 
Their  camps  are  Hllod  with  slaves  chained  tojrether ;  the  soldiers,  free 
from  every  restraint  of  discipline,  spend  whole  days  in  drinking; 
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quarrels  Hbouad  on  all  sides ;  yells,  outcries,  akots  seat  off  at  raadoni, 
nux  with  a  tumult  of  brawling  ilntnkenneg^^" 

Wo  learn  tliat  some  Austiian  Catholic  misaiouaries  tried,  io  1M53, 
to  cstabUsI)  a  mUston  house  at  some-  little  distance  tnxii  Gondokoro  \ 
their  house,  gai-den,  and  qua<lrangiilai-  enclosure  are  still  to  be  s&en, 
but  the  good  fathers  who  founded  it  are  there  no  longer.  They 
were  oblige*!,  after  some  years  of  struggle,  to  give  up  tlieir 
humanizing  efforts,  the  &tniosphct«  of  corruption  around  them  bdiiig 
too  strong  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  any  rogeuerating  influence, 
"  maintaining  a  politic  state  of  eril  intu  which  it  was  impossible  thftt 
the  least  good  could  find  entrance." 

There  is  a  singularity  in  the  very  conformation  tyi  the  African 
continent  which  seems  t\'pical  of  the  character  antl  destiny  of  \t& 
inhabLtanta ;  even  upon  the  map  it  looks  heavy,  ine>'rt,  and  blook-Hk9 ; 
a  vast  unorganized  mass  already  chained  and  bound  by  nature,  send- 
ing up  as  yet  uo  articulate  cry  ro  Heaven,  frotu  which  it  has  as  yet 
had  no  mcss.ige  cI^atIv  sent.*  It  lifts  up  no  mighty  mountains ;  it  is 
threaded  by  but  one  giant  stream.  It  looks  i.so1ated,  unfriended, 
ItelpUtm ;  silent,  though  full  of  teeming  life — a  huge  human  quarr^',  to 
be  hewn  int«  by  whoover  will. 

"  When,"  writes  M.  Berliox,  "  we  compare  Europe,  open  at  o%*er5- 
point,  open  to  even,'  inlhience,  to  every  idea,  to  every  race,  with 
Afnca,  whicli  has,  we  may  siiy,  but  one  path  (its  ancient  river) 
picrciug  the  ring-fence  of  sand  and  de.iert  which  Locks  it  into  isola- 
tioD,  can  we  wonder  that  its  inh.ibitants,  shut  out  from  the  genera) 
march  and  movement  of  civilizntion  and  all  the  moral  and  material 
ameliorations  it  brings  along  with  it,  should  have  degenerated  to  a 
point  at.  which  our  common  humanity  can  scarcely  recognize  this 
child  of  our  great  family,  so  little  docs  he  resemble  his  brethren  1" 
Leaving  this  poiut,  Imwevcr, — the  admitted  dcgencracr  of  the  African 
race — on  one  side  for  a  moment,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  uot  to  recuiye, 
from  the  very  lines  and  aspects  o{  the  oontiiicnl  itself,  a  print  and 
stamp  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  marked  impress  of  infeii' 
orily — also,  I  would  Bay,  of  gloom.  In  the  very  wealth  of  Afi-ica 
there  is  something  barbaric  ;  in  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  its 
vegetution  there  is  something  uppreKsive,  and,  as  it  were,  strangling 
to  humanity,  which  it  always  scums  ready  to  master  and  overtop, — 
something,  too,  whicli  is  in  some  sti'ange,  iuexplicable  way  Roister 


*  Sprki:  fttlTibiit«M  th«  pT«vailiuj[  liHrbuiBui  niul  ilvgonimaf  of  Afrioa  to  the  faot 
of  Urn  n«<rea-  luiTing^  hBd,  like  Barope  *ul  A«ia,  anji  dirocb  roritlmlion  of  tb«  tnw 
Qod.  It  baa  wtalied  whittthcy  hare  bad -the  E'mphet^Uie  |Mwerfal  "  Wonl,"  aUe 
to  Hft  miui,  oA  Rerd^T  myn,  "  lurdbl^  above  himaclf."  to  atraken  him  oatof  alnggiab 
inertia  t  falling  of  which,  an  the  oondition  ol  aava^  nationa  prov«A,  be  HOO  iiinka 
into  utter  ingaxttj^. 


aod  hoBtile  to  man.  "Tbo  pftth  here,"  says  Livingstone,  writing  from 
Ui6  neigbbonrbood  of  Jjakc  Nyafsa,  "  Mrbich  in  &omotliing  like  a  shoap- 
Talk,  winds  among  grass  wliicb  often  towt^n;  tivor  one's  bent),  and 
\i»t  stalks  as  thick  as  quills.  On  Ibc  heights  and  thcii-  slopes  we 
Weg«nersdly  dense  forests,  the  trees  of  which  are  leett  i-cmarkablc 
iw  Lheir  size  as  for  being  thickly  pUmted  and  horribly  intertwined 
^^nth  dimbiug  plants.  I  call  them  plants,  but  they  are,  iu  fact,  trees 
^^■UDmad  id  the  struggle  fur  existence.  Some  are  as  thick  as  a  man- 
^Vof-wsr's  liawser,  and  as  round ;  otbcrs  are  Hat  like  sword -scabbardt^, 
^r  tad  along  Che  centre  of  the  Hat  oti  each  ^ide  are  set  gixiups  of  straight 
MAAig  thorns  ;  others  have  booked  thorns  like  our  sweet-briar,  but 
nagnified  and  meauiug  mibcliief"  D&scribing  another  region,  be 
ipuks  of  "  a  peculiar  scented  grass,  which  at  curtain  angleii  cuts 
Hit  hutdt  like  a  raxor,''  ati  mingling  with  the  reeda  be  pawed 
durtugb,  and  adds,  '"  Thtjse  were  bound  and  ma.ssed  togethar  by 
tlwvliuibiug  convolvulus,  with  staJkn  wliich  felt  an  strong  an  whip- 
amL"  He  commcuta  elfiewhere  on  the  quantity  of  tliorn-beariug 
pboU  and  trees  which  he  encountered  ;  "  thorns  of  even'  ntxa  and 
abap^-thoms  straight,  tbiu,  and  lung,  short  and  tbick,  or  hooked, 
Uki  «o  strong  as  to  be  able  to  cut  leather  bke  a  knife.  The  eoed- 
T«wl of  one  plant  lies  Hat  as  a  Khilliug,  witii  two  thorns  in  its 
cttiue,  ready  to  run  into  the  foot  uf  any  animal  that  treads  on  it, 
*nA  to  stick  there  for  days  together  ;  another — the  grapple-plaot — 
"it  to  many  hooked  thorns  as  to  cling  moiit  teiificiout^ly  to  any  auiimU 
tovhicb  it  may  become  attached  ;  wlion  it  liappetis  to  lay  bold  of 
tfae  month  of  aa  ox,  tbo  poor  creature  will  stand  and  roojr  in  helpless 
pftin," 

How  far  removed  ix  this  picture,  with  others  preaented  by  books 
s^f  African  travel,  from  the  friendliness  Inwoven  in  the  very  outline 
of  w  EngliBli  laudf^cape,  with  its  wayside  HtHver,  its  woodland   ver- 
dure, iu  sunny  pathway  through  the  rustling  corn — its  deep  inward 
suKgcstion  of  a  spirit  in  harmouy  with  the  hopes  and  feelings  and 
■Wisbwi  of  mortal  man.     In    Africa    wo    seem    U>   miss   a    human 
elanMit ;   it    is   overlaid   by    a   nide    vigour   and    effloreaceoce   of 
mmly  animal  life,  and  that  which  is  simply  vegetable   seems  to 
Wen  an   undue   preponderance,  so  as   to  dwarf  and  stifle  that 
ntioiMl  and  spiritual  nature  with  which  it  is  iu  silent  antagonism. 
D  tlie  poor  African   himself,  iu  his  everlasting  infancy,  seems 
by  a  huge,  ungainly  marvel  of  vegetable  life,*  which  Liring- 
Iteit  dwcribes  as  being  "  a  gigautic  Bulb,  or  baby-tree,  soft  and 
i|xuijy,  ye/  pofsetiwd  o/  an  i'ndeetrudibU  vitality ;  tear  or  wound, 
ur  itrip  off  its  bark,  it  will  renew  it  by  granulation ;  remove  it* 

*  'Hie  Mowana :  a  ipMdM  of  Baobab. 
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innde,  it  siill  lives ;  nor  docs  ctilting  dovu  exterminate  it ;  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  while  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  I  saw  one  in  Angora 
iu  this  state  jj^row  aftrr  Iwiiig  blown  over.  Eacii  lamina,  possessing 
independent  vitality,  tlie  ruots,  whicli  run  along  ihe  grouad-surfftcc 
forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  tiiinlt,  continue  to  grow  after  it  is  cut 
down.  No  external  injury."  lie  adds,  "  not  i-ven  a  firo,  can  destroy 
this  tree  from  without ;  nur  can  injnt^  be  done  it  from  within,  as  it 
is  qnite  common  to  fmd  it  hollow.  I  have  known  one  within  which 
twenty  or  thirty  men  ooidd  sleep  as  in  a  hut." 

A  French  writer,  describing  a  negro  festival  which  he  witnessed 
at  Algiers,  commenting  on  the  love  of  the  African  for  brilliant, 
violent  colours,  and  contrasting  their  pn.asion  for  exciting  amuse- 
ments (they  will  sometimes  dance  for  twelve  hours  withontr 
stopping)  with  their  usually  calm  and  impaaftivc  demeanour,  ex- 
claims, "  Singular  race !  full  of  contrast  and  contradiction,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  Sphinx  who  laughs  incessantly;  full  of  animal  life,  and 
deatiucd  (may  humanity  forgive  me  the  expression !}  to  the  lot  of  the 
animal,  ihey  bear  their  heavy  burden  meekly,  and,  at  once  robust  and 
docile,  are  patient  under  the  chain.  Here,  among  some  forias  which 
came  near  to  perfect  beauty,  I  found  the  prevailing  typo  waa  an 
originality,  at  once  attractive  and  repuUivc,  which  lent  a  charm  to 
ugliness  itself;  their  eyes  coi'csii,  their  voices  ai-e  sibiltaut  but  their 
speech  gentle  ;  tlicy  are  gay.  with  a  cast  of  countenance  as  funereal 
as  that  of  night  itself;  laughing,  but  with  the  wide,  mi^hapen  mouth, 
which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  mask,  impails  something  of  dis- 
tortion to  even  the  mo&t  kindly  physiognomy.  They  are  comic 
even  when  serious,  and  ludicrous  while  themselves  laughing.  Yd 
the  true  ultncmp/terc  of  theft-  poor  b-inge  is  joy;  their  quick  nature 
seems  to  drink  in  life  from  the  very  heat  of  the  sun.  I  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  hours  more  glittering  teeth,  more  broad, 
expanded  smiles,  than  I  shall  look  upon  for  years  in  Europe,  where, 
after  all,  we  come  short  of  the  negro's  philosophy. 

The  point  of  the  African's  inferiority,  so  confidently  assumed  a"!  it 
IS  by  competent  and  unprejudiced  authorities,  like  Sir  S.  Baker  and 
the  late  Captain  Speke,  seems  to  have  entered  far  more  largely  thau 
it  need  have  done  into  the  great  question  of  his  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  to  have*  done  more,  perhapt-,  tliau  is  generally  suspected 
to  damp  the  old  Abolition  £eaL  And  yet  iu  reality  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  real  point  at  issue.  It  is  possible  that  the  poor  African, 
with  all  his  practical  philosophy,  may  not  have  attained  to  that  serono 
level  of  Stoicism  which  would  enable  him,  with  Mr.  Cariyle,  to 
look  down  upon  his  "own  dirty  happiness  as  something  not  worth 
making  a  pother  about."  He  may  think,  with  our  own  Warburton, 
that  to  every  human  being  his  own  happiness  is  to  himself  a  sacred 
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object,  traQsccndlDg  all  others  ia  importAUCC,  and  also  be  of  the 
great  Bishop's  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  subject  upon  which  each 
indiviiliifti  man,  however  simple  and  in  other  respects  ignorant,  is 
<|ualitie(!  to  judge  better  for  lumself  than  other  people  can  do  it  for 
him.  He  may  also  endorse  the  Mntiments  of  the  ever*generous 
Torgiienetf,  and,  indisposed  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  "labour"  in  iw 
breadth  and  fulness,  opine  "  that  man  has  not  only  a  right  to  Hvo, 
bui  also  to  liee  pieamnUy.  In  order  to  live  he  roust  work,*  but  his 
work  ought  to  be  done  in  comfort,  without  anxiety,  !*elf-dependently, 
unconstnuncd  by  the  will  of  any  other  raan  ;  and  ihw  work  should 
also  have  its  due  periods  of  rest  and  intcrmittance,  so  that  ho  may  be 
able  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  bis  heart  towards  heaven  and  contem- 
plate the  end  and  the  aim  for  which  he  has  been  created."  AU  that 
cu  be  said  by  either  friend  or  foe  upon  Uie  physical  and  mental 
toferiority  of  the  African  seems  rather  to  intensify  than  to  diminish 

"  The  deep  duniuitifln  of  hla  tAkinj;  off." 

If  his  nature  is  indeed  rude  and  animal,  requiring  little  to  content 
it,  it  is  hard  that  he  cannot  W  allowed  that  little.  If,  from  mmital 
poverty  and  Hhallowaes*,  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  bear  much  that 
finer  ot^anizatious  would  sink  under,  and  to  forget  it  easily, — so  much 
of  a  child  as  to  need,  as  children  do,  to  be  goTcrncd  by  those  who  are 
Htronger  than  himself, — if  Captain  Colomb's  assertiou  (which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  proving)  that  the  "  negro  has 
an  olyection  to  freedom  "{!j  be  even  fully  admitted, — what  remains 
but  the  fact,  that  the  African  is  a  being  requiring  cert^nly  on  these 
accounts  to  be  protected,  but  uot  on  these  accounts  to  be  maltreated, 
by  the  more  favoured  members  of  the  great  family  to  which  he 
belongs  t  He  is  our  brother,  concerning  wliom  we  are  verily  guilty, 
in  that  he  has  been  so  long  by  uh  harassed,  cnnnarod,  and  ^old,— the 
rictim,  not  as  Joseph  was,  of  envy  on  account  of  hi;-  superior  beauty 
aud  wisdom  and  favour,  but  of  Melfish  rapacitj'  and  greed, 

"But  the  time  has  come,"  write.^  M.  Berlioz,  "for  national  legis- 
lation to  enter  upon  a  fresh  pngo  of  jimspnidencc  in  undertaking  the 
protection  and  guardianship  of  the  feebler  races  of  men.  So  far  they 
^m  have  been  regnnled  as  adding  littlo  to  the  common  stock.  They 
^^P  occupy  space  which  they  do  not  utilize,  and  the  general  gain  of 
W         humanity  seems  to  demand  that  they  should  be   improved  f  out 
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"  Propcrtjr,"  TorgnenKlt  ooondeni, "  ought  not  bo  Iw  mule  bo  oonnat  in  the  eidu- 
«irt  pomuwiMi  of  xaj  ^tcd  tiling,  bvt  in  lite  individual  rigid  of/rre  aetiritj/.  To  miuiy 
cUMca  of  HMD,  i%  ta  evidant,  prnpcity  most  consist  In  th«  ftvailKblc  and  profiuble 
cxBKion  of  Uicir  own  iodmAry." 

1"'TbeM  ohUdrea."  uid  the  Gboet  to  Giltn  Scro^^ne,  potnLiD^  to  theirmeapiet 
hsK-elad  fonns, "  are  perisblag  of  liaafrer."  "  Let  tben  die,"  rvtumcd  QUa  frrttffljr. 
"ind  diminuh  the  nupltu  poimlstloa.**  But  tcho,a/hrall,an  iltt  tvrpfiu  population ! 
Poidbl^,  dear  reader,  yoo  uid  I  mo;  form  part  of  it  *.—ni  t7iri»itwis  CnrtK 
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(oephojn*^)  of  the  world  fdtogether.  Where  are  the  inimniprable 
tribes  of  the  North  Americau  Intliaus  ?  Where  the  Australian  ab- 
origines \  Lot  the  pitilosi  policy  which  con  but  cxtcrminittc,  or  at  best 
eui^ve,  now  yieM  to  the  humanizing  policy,  whicli  in  coucorned,  not' 
how  to  adil  another  realm  to  our  territory,  but  how  to  bring  back  a 
brother  to  his  family  and  home."  These  generous  n-fleotions,  worthy 
of  a  son  of  France, — the  great  nation  which.  like  the  nohle  Switzer, 
has  been  erer  ready  "to  open  a  lano  for  freedom," — however  appro- 
priate they  may  be  to  the  claims  of  Africa  upon  Europe,  are  capable 
of  a  vastly  extended  application.  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  the  pr&i- 
sent  momentous  era  of  time  to  over-efttimate  the  effect  of  the  Tuora! 
attitude  a.s&umcd  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Blavery  by  the  great 
Christian  and  civilizetl  powers  of  Europe  upon  the  Ka-'<tem  rulers 
and  principalities,  through  wba><e  connivance  it  is  virtually  main- 
talnotl.  All  of  theNe,  however  ancient  their  dominion  and  high- 
itoundiug  their  title,  are  more  ur  les»  dependent  upon  Europe  ;  twme 
of  the  leaser  potentates,  like  the  Sulttin  of  Zanzibar,*  seem  to  owe 
their  very  existence  fei  European  support,  and  to  maintain  it  (po^, 
nibly)  through  the  polii-ical  and  commercial  jealousies  of  the  Euiw-' 
pean  powera,  each  doi>ii-ou!i  to  prevent  the  other  from  obtaining 
exclusive  foothold  on  some  Afiricon  shore,  or  in  some  Eastern  region 
and  to  that  end  lending  thoir  support  and  countcnanco  to  some 
native  sovereignty,  which,  were  the  sunshine  of  their  favour  tnth- 
drawn,  would  prove  almost  as  shadowy  an  that  of  Banquo  himaelt 
To  all  of  these  men.  Shah,  Sultan,  or  Khedive,  however  they  may' 
in  manifesto  or  letter  assume  "  the   style  of  gods,"  it  remains  a 

'  1119  Snitai)  of  iUniihftr,  for  inrtance,  whom  oircumntaiice  hiw  uinde  k>  proioinent 
n  perKtnatgt;,  ia  in  rcolitj  but  ui  Arab  chief,  no  unimportant  bbkt  it  reqnirea  ooiuider> 
«tj«  moral  ftrdour  in  th«  cause  with  which  lie  i*  indireclly  vet  cIomIj' coimactad  to 
(ret  vp  the  rcctointe  inrpmiAtioa  about  hitn,  wlicth<a;  individual  or  ilynuitjc.     I*,  is 
difflonlt  Co  nuike  out  wbi'-rdn  he  U  TelKt«d,  wherein  Bejuurutc,  from  the  Imaon  of 
UsBoat^  they  beinp,  tu  the  negro  Biid  of  the  twin  bAbim,  "  one  of  tbem  pzactl/  lika 
the  otliar,  tspaciaHiji  Hvm,  tehe  wot  more  to  ,-'*  difficalt  to  leazn  which  of  thU  funflf  it ' 
WW  who  muideml  bb  fcUwr,  ukI  rucuiwdod  to  bin).—*  prooecdinff.  Ci^TUun  Colomb 
t«Us  OS,  oppoBed  to  Arab  views  of  ttt^wstte ;  impcnublo  to  molui  oat  wliethor  ia  . 
ooontriMwohition  which  followed,  it  wu  unole  wlio  wiut  decbnmo'l  by  bin  ncpbvw, 
ur  iiopfa«w  hj  hi*  DDclv.     One  thing  ooni«6  out  with  sufficient  dlstinotnmit,  Mid  that) 
in  Ihfti  hit  government,  with  tliat  Af  Imann  of  Jtlnit^t,  from  which  it  ia  derivad,  om ' 
BCaroel;  bo  called  bcKdilaiy,  n<ir  jfA,  writoc  Gapt-  Oolomb,  "  ia  it  striotl;  tilaotiv^  J 
tbongh  it  rc«t« upon  a  iort  of  tnbal  reco^ttion  v^'iiA  ytpait  a iemi'Ttpublii:nn  cAimcfer  I 
tobicA  ti»fM  all  the  ads  0/  );»iicnN>i«R/.     In  aonM  nndefined  waj  the  Sultan  seeua  ta\ 
feel  tJiat  be  ia  elected  lo  otBoe  during  good  behaTionr,  and  in  more  th«  wuraat  of 
iwopic  than  thuir  iniut«[.    Tho  maaifcrt  difflcnltgr  of  potting  pTeaatne  Bpoa  Mioh  1 
potestuto  In  tiiia,  that  if  hoehould  penoaallj conaont  Coadopt  a  law  or cuetom  whiab 
Is  La  violent  opposition  to  Uie  will  of  Us  pooplu,  tluQr  will  detluoae  hin,  oalma  pro- 
vuntcd  by  force.     Any  power,  auoh  as  England,  Tenturing  bjr  tlmat  to  obtain 
fvmaearionit  eminenUj  diiitai[t4^ul  to  hi»  peopln  from  tho  nomiaal  mler  a^  Zaoitbac^ 
mufit  be  prepared  t>  altct  the  Btatu*  of  RUTcrnoient,  and  to  k«op  him  on  hia  tbzoa*  a9| 
longer  by  the  will  vl  hi«  people,  but  by  force." 

Lieut -Col.  RIgbjr  examined  on  theMibject  of  tho  Slave-traffic :— (SoeT^irfwHwutofy ! 
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Iter  of  tht  highest  importanct;  to  he  assured  of  the  goodwill  of 
llieii"be]oved,  esteemed,  and  affectiotiate  friend,  Victoria  R/'orto 
iterire  a  lettci-  from  tlie  right  man  in  the  right  place  just  at  the 
rig^  moment,  headed,  "  Nopotoon,  by  the  graw  of  Ood  and  the 
vfll  «f  the  nation,  Emperor  of  the  Pi-ench,  to  the  glorious  Sultan 
V^wd,  9on  of  Seyd  Iman  of  Mu^ait,  greeting."  It  is  dotibt^l 
triwther  im]r  of  these  rulers,  liowwcr  zealously  affocted  in  the 
ciue,eould  do  much  without  stroug  support  from  Euro[)e  towards 
Npfranug  the  tratfic  in  slavee,  mid  it  18  certain  that,  without  our 
4tig«tic  remimiera,  tbey  wUl  uot  do  80.  Slavery  is  a  subject 
upob  which  the  Asiatic  doM  not,  and  ati  y«t  cauuot,  think  with  the 
fiaapeau,  su  firmly  is  it  welded  and.  in  JIajor  Milliagen'a  striking 
n|maioD,  "  itupoitted  "  into  Ori<.-utui  habits  aud  intititulious.  Of  the 
dinl  of  Islam  it  may  be  even  said  to  form  an  integral  part,  the  Koran 
Mkii^  a  portion  of  the  recognized  reward  of  true  beUeven*  to  con- 
« in  the  poei*esbiun  of  slaves.  Ad  Asiatic  as  it  were  naturally  looks 
«  tl»  whole  Hubject  from  a  point  of  riew  altogether  differing  from 
tbltafthe  Euroi>ean, — a  divergence  which  I  do  not  believe  myself  to 
teomgenting,  when  I  say  that  he  would  not  object  to  beingnitlave 
MitroBgly  as  would  hin  Western  brother,  therefore  would  not  certainly 
•faoeh  evil  in  havinffone!  This  subject,  however,  is  one  of  such 
•ifc  Mgnificanco,  so  oonncctod  and  inwTiiught  with  those  deep  moral 
'tteofts  aod  compltcatAfd  social  problems  which  are  becoming  daily 
■We  rntereifting  as  thu  intelligence  of  Asia  advances,  and  the  sympa- 
'oiat  (io  long  estranged)  o(  Eui-ope  '|uicken,  that  it  cannot  even  be 
**ociied  upon  in  a  paper  of  such  necessarily  limited  scope  as  this  one. 
'  tail  fttily  indicate  this  feature  of  the  subject  as  one  among  the  many 
[h  and  prejwug  in  their  claim  upou  all  who  accept  the  teaching  of 
great  national  pcet : — 

•'  WluU  art  liiiHi/s  t.tf.riuil  I     Powersi  (l^^fMut., 
Posacaidati.t  TtkQinh,  and  opicioua  change, 
Atii]  pAseions  hold  a  flnctuating  Bcat : 
But  by  the  Ktonn  of  oLrauinetanoi)  tuuhaken, 
And  8ab)ecc  neitlier  to  decrcMO  :ior  wans, 
DntyflxiAs." 

'M  Ett*  Jfritm  Stan  Trade  /or  1871.  An>«iid<x>  WP  ISO.)  Q.  "OnirDa 
I  on  wbW  efforts  are  mnde  to  eoppren  this  tr&ffiti  ?  A.  B^  the  PortogiiMe 
**tt(>itieBalMDtatclf  Dotfainir.  The  Sultan  of  Zamibu-  GodeavDorB  to  obceic  it  uaooli 
*t''**il)l«;  tnit  his  »liipK  nn?  nfrTDT  icftdj  for srn,  nnil  I  do  nut  thioksBingloindivtcIu&l 
^W>fr*Tcc  would  ilo  anvtliinir  (o  check  thu  nk'nnneiit  t>f->ilare>  uQlew  ur^i^d  to  da 
**  If  nfnwatMtintu  mode  by  the  BrituL  Consal.  Howener  de«ircm«  Om  8Qlt«n  tna^ 
^Ulsliil  but  tn»tjr  ciigng«!ineni!>.  and  put  &  stop  to  the  tnffio,he  bss  in  naiity 
**|Mrer,  &«  no  oni!  in  hi*  MTmr^  will  crttv  wit  nny  nnl«ni  he  msy  give  on  the 
*^t«.  Th«  pDblio  ftpinion  irf  the  Arabe  is  too  Btrong  in  favour  of  it,  and  almiMt 
*"  (be  ehJef  pertpk-  in  bix  dotni&tona  are  elEher  directly  or  iadiroctl^  ecmccrni'd  in 
1  I  (dwkI  moB  aftvr  my  lurrlvol,  thui  PrioiM  Abdooi  Wah&b,  liis  yoBS^er  ion.  aad 
%*d  SaUenmi  bta  Hunod,  the-  WMlthy  roremor  of  Uie  town  ot  Zuuifcar,  bod 
'  Mid  SOO  ilavca  to  tb«  Pi'llat,  a  Preoab.  ship." 
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On  many  points  oonoected  with  the  great  kiDgdom  of  justice  and 
righteoueness  (a    ktiigdoni   which    is  always  one,   indivisible,   and 
relatud)  we  do  much  whcu  we  do  but  show  our  colours  plainly — a 
proccediug  without  which  (on  the  pa-rt  of  the  British  flag).  Captain 
Colomb  tells  us,  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  independently  of  the 
disastrous  slave  traffic,  would  be  a  theatre  ijf  blood  and  warfare,  froDa 
tJie  quarrels  of  the  surrouuding  tribes,  which  simply,  by  6ci)ii/  th^fx, 
it  seems  we  do  much  to  hold  in  check.     la  Zanzibar  alone,  it  seems 
that  Kngland,  represented   by  the  Biinyans,  or  Bombay  merchants; 
stands  for  three  times  the  valuu  of  any  European  power.    This  is  one 
commercial  aspect  What  we  aie  worth  uudermauy  others,  is.  aa  1  have 
said,  scai-cely  appreciable   by  ourselves,  and    it  may  tend  to  fi 
better  feeling's  than  on  ignoble  national  vanity  to  know  that  the 
inquiry  mmle  of  any    Knglislt  functionary   or  traveller,   from 
MndagaNCiir  einploytJ  who  expects  a  similar  compliment  to  be  fiaaA 
to  /aw  yucL'U  in  return,  to  tlie  rude-  African  chief  who  a&ks  the  quu-. 
lion  with  a  warm  pei-8ouat  luterL'itt,  as  if  be  were  inquiring  after  socac 
near  relation,  is  "  Uov:  in  Qtue-ti  ViclQr'ta  t " 

The  subject  of  the  suppression  of  African  slavery  is  connected  wtth 
au  many  questions,  each  of  vital  interest,  Into  which  the  limited  space 
at  my  dsHpoiul  forljitls  me  imw  to  enter,  hut  to  which,  with  added 
iufunuaiion,   I  shall   hope  to  n;turn  ;  iu  exteu!>i(>n   is  so  naluraJly 
linked  with  the  peaceful  development  of  Africa's  immense  material 
resources,  with  the  awakening  of  Apia's  slumbering  moral  powere ;    it< 
cessation  would  opyii  out   so  many  doors  now  partially  or  entirely 
closed  to  mis«ouary   zeal   and   commercial   enterprise,  that   I    A^l 
unable  to  indicate  thorn  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  even  in  a  brief  sun* 
maty,  aud  must  conclude  this  paper  by  the  exprussion  of  a  oou'V^'^ 
tion  which  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  facts  I  am  so  for  7><*" 
sessod  of.     Tliis  is,  that  the  whole  question  seeran  to  have  passec^  ^ 
a  great  degree  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philatithropist  into  that  of    '•^ 
statesman,  and  while  we  may  regret  that  the  old  "  abolition  *' B^^Jii* 
seems,  as  regards  the  East  African  traffic,  to  be   past  rekindling"     •" 
the  general  English  mind,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  be      ^• 
when  we  remember  that  the  Western  traffic  was  brought  hom^    I* 
our  business  and  bosoms,  and  appealed,  by  its  very  existence,  to  tAe 
national  conscience,  upon  which  it  left  a  definite  wound  and  st***"' 
There  it  might  be  tnily  said, "  Sin  lieth  at  the  door ; "  now,  wo  are  on// 
indirectly  ausworablc  for  a  gigantic  system  of  evil  which  wefindexistio^ 
in  full  activity,  and  though  our  power  in  checking  it  is  I'eally  very  gn?at, 
it  must  he  brought  to  bear  from  a  wider  platform  than  that  of  ihe 
philanthropist,  though  he  in  this,  as  in  so  many  othi^ir  causes,  hu 
been  thn  ever  ready  ptnnecr  first  to  break  into  the  dark  jungle,  fore- 
most to  traverse  the  dismal  swamp,  too  often  2»^ying  with  his  oim 
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uncs  and  itit>  own  hiv,  with  wbat  \\\a  generous  zoal  wids  for  the 

general  odvaiico  of  humaoily.      The  present  is  a   ivorld-appcaliug 

cvue,  counected  ou  all  &vXeA  with  sulijccts  ut'  llio  deepest  uauoiial 

impwtance.*     It  calls  upou  the  great  Chrlstiou  and  civilized  powers 

uxlrulere  to  lay  aside  paltry  jealousies  aud  small  national  InteiesU, 

ftod  tu  show  that  they  are  united  upon  a  cause  ko  atn*  with  ihaL  uf 

.i'iitjce.  order,  rigbteousnesN  upou  e:uth,     The  coniiivtmco  ol'  the  Pm- 

t'jgueso  iu  tli'^  iiaftic,  even  of  Ihoir  (Jovernmant  cm]»loyi;^  in  Africa, 

Ktmi  a  fact  clearly  established  on  all  sides  ;  so  also  the  cruelly  with 

vliicb  ia   tho   hands  of   t!iiK   nation   it   seems   peculiarly   marked. 

BtigaJier  W.  JL  Goghlan  (sec  ParHanuiiitari/  liepoH  for  1871)  writes 

rf  (bia  OS  being  "atrocious,"  and  says  "  the  late  increase  of  the  ti-affic 

ttHQg  thcoi  is  fa&t,  destroying  the  lost  faiut  traces  of  civilizatioa  lofl 

is  their  onco  populous  settlements  along  tho  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa." 

I&snme  gentleman  adds,  "  But  if  tho  supprcs&iou  of  slavery  iu  the 

i^)^tilgnD8o  BOttlcmonts   is   an  object   most   desirable   iu  itiielf,   its 

Jttiportaneo  is  enlmnced  iu  view  of  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  alxillSib 

the  trodic  in  the  adjoining  Africuu  territories  dependent  on  Zanzibar. 

jtlie  (act  of  a  ucigbbouring  Christian  people  being  htuwn  to  be  esdai- 

nvtl;/ engaped  iu  the  trade  is  at  once  a  precedent  and  an  apology 

to  the  alavo-dcaling  Mahometans."     Iict  Portugal,  our  ancient  and 

ChitlifiU  ally,  be  roused  to  energy  in  M'iping  out  this  dark  blot  on  her 

T*itiflniil  c-scutchcon,  and  taught  that  In  doing  so  she  will  he  at  any 

nte  ao  madi  nejirer  that  once  proud  place  among  European  nations, 

from  which  ehe  has  loug  so  aotlly  and  Htrangcly  lapsed.     Neither 

Spain  nor  France  cAn  be  acquitted  of  compliciiy  in  the  traffic.    In 

*  &tumg  these  ve  ma;  omubfr  one  brought  font-ftrd  lu  a  question  in  moet  books 

*B  tkcnbJ«ciof  Eut  African  traJHc.  nnd  nol  I  think,  bo  fur,  uiswered  fully  :—i\'hat 

^^nnei  of  the  eDormouit  numbt-r  of  hIavoh  yearly  dmnii  from  Africa,  ind  how  does 

^•i* eonSriTe  to  abeotb  them,  as,  tmUke  America,  it  Lat^  do  imini.nt>e  out-door  labour 

'(Ut  etUbg  for  mDuatcnbb  hauds,  and  in  uoimU-ica  liku  Chian  and  rudia,  lliuir 

^'VkteemlBf  p<^ulalioua,init;cut,  vaaliy  ]iuid  mid  fed,  would  !«em  to  render  tiie  iiitri>- 

fartion  of  foreign  alaveti  nimeoeMtar}- ?    Major  Miltingea,  in  toi  admirable  tract, 

Sktny  in  Torkef,"  is  of  opinion  that  ths  slaTotrailing'  conntriM  of  the  Enat  aro 

^Biftef,  tbc!  Rvgancy  of  Tunix,  MaroLico,  and  Ftinin  ;  jand,  iu  laying  that  among 

*'^linani  the  nje  of  tian%  in  iinireraal,  buca  ib  on  reaaona  "  iiiherciLt  iu  tho 

Wiglgaa  aad  aocial  condition  of  Mobammedauiaiit.''     31,  BedioE  incline*  to  bdiero 

^Ei^abiorbBa  vast  number  of  slaYcs,niid  alitulct  to  the  probability  of  many  of 

^hdog  enlisted  with  a  view  to  some  fnture 'vrarlike  entorpriv,  towards  which,  in 

l^fptaion  of  many  mmpBtenC  to  Judge,  Moharamednnixm  in  th«  mure  ccaloua  aud 

iniiail  portion  of  its  adhcreats  ia  even  noir  strongthomn^  iouilf.  and  oomblulox 

litnwhilc,  it  rcmaiOH  ■  dMply  rognrttaliki  fact  that  Eii);la&d  eliould  have  by  /rroJy 
fOoni  Ou  Sultan  of  Zaudbar  to  buy  and  sell  tdavw  \triOuti  hit  own  itinninion$  for 
te«tlc  ind  aifncultunl  puxpoica,  and  ihua  oounteniLnoed  ■  itgaiiicl  ilave  trad«,  cm 
Wch  aa  vionaoM  illegal  expoit  tra£Qa  tiaa  been  cngiaftvd,  atui  Uirough  which  tbu 
**ffiftifti of  onr  iiiiiiiNjii.  to  deaiing'  vrith  Arab  dofaultem,  liave  btwii  enhanced  and 
OBplicated  to  a  degree  tliat  has  t>It«n  ronditred  their  best  etforls  uatlesa. 
VOL  XXI I.  M 
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1H58,  Colonel  RJgl'.v  reported  tlint  a  Krcnoh  sliip.  tlio  Palhe,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  ofi'  GOO  slaves  from  Zaiizlltar.  A  fow  jears  later  u 
Spanish  ti^hip,  the  L'i>ti'il(<i.  froiu  Kavaiinali,  niicliore<l  off  Zanz\hux,  coni- 
pleUli/  equiyji»!>f  U9  a  slaver.wiih  provisious,  irons,  chaius, tin  plates,iS:c. 
■'  At  this  tiniti,"  writes  Brigaditr  Coglilan, "  independent  of  tlit*  ctrenu- 
OUK  exettioQN  of  Colonel  Rigbv  (Her  Britannic  Majesty's  tiien  consul  at 
Zaimhar),  tfitre  are  absohitety  no  ivx/Wcico))«  n-fmttivr  vn  tfie  in- 
famouM  traffic;"  and  he  gotv  on  to  state  how  strongly  desiirablo  it  is, 
in  reference  to  any  further  efTortt  niailr  tuwurds  \\a  Hupprewiou  by 
UH.  "  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  franco  and  of  tho  United  States  of 
America.  Situated  as  the  niler  of  Zanzibar  is,  he  is  acnipulously 
anxious  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  foreign  powera  geuerally.  ami 
w/mn  tht  vifxva  of  the  Uiiiey  are  not  in  unisim,  the  wuuL  of 
accord  be^ta  a  vacillating  line  of  conduct  on  his  part  injurious 
to  his  own  character  as  an  indepemient  sovereign,  and  pre- 
judicial to  all  improvement  among  his  jicople.  More  capecially 
is  unanimity  desirable  where  the  object  is  to  suppress  an  instifiitioa 
which  though  justly  reprobated  by  all  Chnntian  powera,  is  regarded 
by  the  Arah.s  as  u  national  privilege,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
wealth  and  pruaperity  on  the  Ea^t  Coast  of  Africa."  Sir  Bnrtlo  Frere 
has  lately  made  a  noble  speech  piSee  HomeitMrd  Mail  for  May  17. 
J873,)  at  a  convorsaiiione  held  at  the  bonne  of  tho  Hon.  Mr.  Mun- 
guldaa  Nathoohoy,  to  a  number  of  the  chief  natiro  gentlemen  of 
Westom  India,  upon  whom  ho  has  impressed  the  moral  importance 
of  the  position  held  by  their  countrymen  in  Africa.  After  pointing 
out  to  them  that  from  various  caatux,  nearly  Uic  whole  trade  on  iluj 
Eaar  coast  (once  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Portuguese)  ha 
pasud,  during  the  lost  half  century,  Into  the  hands  of  Indian  mer- 
chants, he  odds : — 

"  1  found  that  cuuvuircnt  with  thU  gi-owth  of  ludioii  iuterestK  on  the 
A&icau  ooaat,  this  alare  tmdv  grew  up  which  was  the  immediate  objtict  uf 
my  missiou — a  alave  trade  which  is  uowso  extenuTely  carried  ou  1bat  thirty 
or  more  Uioitsaud  of  human  beings  me,  I  belivvc,  cxpurtcti  every  j-car  from 
Africa. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  auppofio  that  tlit»o  tvo  thiup  were  connected  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  hecRUse  I  mu&t  »ay  of  Indian  merchntita  that 
on  to  direct  oonneetton  with  the  alnve  tnule,  I  bare  found  very  little^ 
to  their  prejudice,  nnd  indeed  all  the  great  mei-ohaut*  or©  free  from 
oouucctiou  with  the  khive  trade,  although. by  tba  poeaeatiou  of  capital, 
which  might  be  exchanged  for  Immnn  beings,  they  may  ltav9  had  an 
iudirect  connectioD.  That  was  the  state  of  things  as  we  foimd  it,  and  upoa^ 
the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  I  need  not  say  more  than  what  tou  knc 
already. 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  feeling  on  the  subject  in  England,  and  1  believe 
in  India  geaerally.  that  this  trade  must  be  Etop|>cd.  I  havo  no  doubt  it 
wUl  be  stopped  very  sj>eedily,  because  tlungK  nt  i»oth  ends  of  vVfrica  have 
changed  groitly  of  late.     jUI  the  civilized  ei^untries  in  the  world  who  used 
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to  be  oostomen  for  lilavcs  t)nvo  hot  given  tlio  pructico  up.  In  onotber 
thru  yean  tlierc  will  be  a  legul  ciiil  [Hit  b3r  Covcrumcnt  to  iho  sUve  tiiule 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies  wiiore  that  trade  )i<icd  to  bo  general  Tbeu  tlie 
Govcnimtiut  of  Uludagiuicor  is  favoui-ablc.  and  I  niar  »xy  thnt  tliLi  titruok 
me  aa  one  of  the  mcxst  favi^iirahlo  Aj-mptonix  of  improvement  in  thnt  conntiy. 
'I'he  tlovernment  of  Mfl^lfigiwcnr  \»  composed  oiilirely  i>f  i«iliTe«,  and  yet 
tltey  have  »et  their  fac'va  itgaiust  Hlnvery,  niul  dodurM  thwt  it  Khiill  not  exist 
in  their  couiitr)'.  At  oue  of  the  port*  in  M»dii^j;iLeoiir  we  fuuud  an  Arab 
lUkcodii  in  prnwin  for  a  year  for  Ciurjiog  ou  the  ^;ive  trade.  The  King  of 
tbe  Juhanuiui  told  iis  that  hie  i^lnnd  should  uot  be  a  pUce  for  bnrbouring 
slftves,  and  that  nil  |>eLrple  brought  to  hie  l«iTitories  va  slaves  shonid  be  set 
(no.  Ou  the  Arabian  coobi  1  foinid  there  was  Uia  eosoe  diispotition  with 
reference  U>  glares  who  mii^ht  be  bmiigbt  tu  tbosa  laudti  that  are  under  tbe 
poliLicul  rule  of  Colonel  Pulty.  Alt  tJic  people  tn  thcHe  placee  told  na 
they  would  set  their  fncea  against  slavery.  Therefore  I  Imve  uo  doubt 
thiit  slnvcry  upon  its  present  scale  will  cennc  shortly. 

"  At  the  aame  tinut  tbftro  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come  a  deure  on 
tbe  part  of  certain  )icoplc  to  make  money  by  trafEicking  In  buumu  flesh, 
Ukl  tbe  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  made  in  Kpito  of  all  wi:  may  do  to  prereut 
iL  It  is  in  this  reii|iect  that  I  think  the  gentlemen  at  prt'Seut  here,  who 
■TR  connected,  either  as  cnst^-fellows  or  as  countrymen,  vith  the  mercbauta 
of  Kiot  Africa,  '<v  at  all  events  thoee  who  hoM  the  piitse- strings,  may  do  a 
(Isalof  J,^N>d  work  to  asaiEt  the  Kngliab  (Joverumeut  If  you  inform  your 
uioda  upon  this  &ubject,  uud  read  what  i»  now  on  recox-d  in  print  regimiing 
tbe  slare  trade,  and  set  your  faces  against  the  traflnc  in  the  way  that  you 
would  deal  with  any  other  ^n'eai  evil  thai  comes  before  you,  or  with  auy 
gBDcnd  impediment  to  civilization,  you  will  not  directly  n])o»  your  country-  • 
men  vfao  an  carrying  on  this  tra<io.  You  might  bo  able  to  create  n  public 
opinioD  on  the  subject  vhioh  would  greatly  assist  the  publio  opinion  of  Eng- 
Irad.  I  believe  that  m  a  few  yenrs  you  couM  make  it  a  disgrace  for  any- 
body calling  hintself  »  Hindoo  or  a  Mahometan  merchhnt  to  be  eren 
aaapeoted  of  having  anything  to  do  with  thin  tr»de. 

"  I  vish  that  those  araoiig  yon  who  have  leisure  and  power  to  lead  tlte 
opinion  of  your  countrymen  would  come  forward  to  assist  that  ci\-iliza.tioii 
which  KugJand  ut  bent  upou  introducm^  in  Africa.  The  irotk  will  have  its 
material  as  well  us  its  munJ  rowurj.  The  east  coast  of  Africa  ts  really  mag- 
uifioeuL  It  iH  ({uito  OH  tine  naturally  as  your  own  Malabar  coast,  abounding 
in  good  hai'bour^  and  facilities  for  trade  lioyund  anything  i  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  now  direct  communication  by  steamer  from  Aden,  and  I  hope  tliere 
will  aooa  bo  the  same  from  Bombay  ond  Arabia,  so  that  it  will  uu  longer  be 
so  iUfficult  to  communtciLte  with  these  people  that  they  must  wait  for  about 
«Tcn  months  bcfoi-e  they  can  oommuuicatc  with  Europe.  1  foi-esea  the 
time  that  there  will  be  greater  communication  between  this  country  and 
lite  entt  otast  of  Africa,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  certainty  that  you  wUl  be 
abl«,  in  one  way  or  auotber,  directly  or 'indirectly,  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
ntaking  Africa  as  free  from  the  curse  of  slavery  as  India  now  bi." 

Sir  Bartle  Fiere's  sentimeuU  appeav  10  have  met  witb  warm 
recogrutioD  from  those  to  whom  they  were  adclreesed  ;  indeed,  there 
is  roason  to  believe  that  on  this  subject  the  sympathies  of  the  cul- 
tivated mind  in  India  are  very  strong,  and  iti  the  right  direction. 
"Light  has  come  into  the  world,"  and  the  mind  of  man,  whether 
European  or  Asiatic,  is  reaching  a  stage  too  advanced  to  permit  him 
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to  be  iuflucucuJ  by  (su-cnUcd)  arguments  wLioli  would  suek  to 
him  ihat  alavoiy,  isimply  in  itself,  is,  or  cod  bo  oUiei-wtfin  tlmii  a  gigantic 
ciirnf  or  evil '  Wbatevcr  mny  l>o  docidcii,  wliutlier  by  friend  orfoeasto 
the  physical  uud  uicnLal  stutun  of  the  poor  Afilcau,  the  strung  ass.,  to« 
Youg  cruucUing,  like  le^choi-  of  old,  beneath  a  double  bunleu,  ao  freely 
laid  upon  liiw  Klniultlers  by  both  Wcjui  ami  Knst,  it  may  surely  be  no* 
dcCTL'ed  that  lit  lias  borne  it  long  fuoiigli.    Two  facts  nje  abundanily 
proved  coiicenung  him — liiis  durability,  iitid  (to  a  certain  given  exteiil) 
his  improvability.     How  fai*  this  la.st  amy  extend  we  are  not  yet 
aware,  but  wimt  wo  alrcudy  know  of  his  capability  for  civilization 
and  fur  CliriBtianization  warranti;  us  Ju  deciding,  that  us  a  certain 
humane  judge  was  once  of  opinion  that  the  worst  possible  use  w* 
can  put  a  man  to  i^  to  hung  htm,  so  in  the  worst  possible  use  tu 
which  we  can  put  the  African,  to  kidnap,  torture,  and  eniilav6  him. 
And  with  regaitl  to  every  branch  of  our  great  human  family,  wo  may 
perhaps  Icnrn  to  tiiink  with  Mr.  Toodio,  who,  when  interrogated  Ky 
the  Great  Dombey  as  to  the  number  of  his  olive  hrnuchcs,  respoods 
to  tho  comment  of  that  magnate, 

"  Why  it's  aa  much  aa  you  can  afford  to  kcf-p  them." 

"I  couldn't  hardly  afford  but  one  thing  in  the  world  less.  Sir." 

"  Wliat  is  that  ?" 

•'  To  low  any  of  th<m\.  Sir." 

DoraJ^Greenwe 
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Fr  Uie  foregoing  eight  chapters  we  have  con  template  J,  under  thuii' 
Bnrcral  heails,  those  "Difficulties  of  the  Social  Science"  which  tlie 
chapter  bi^niig  that  title  imlicaletl  in  a  general  way.  After  tlius 
wamiogthc  student  against  the  errors  he  is  liabto  to  fall  into,  partly 
because  of  the  nature  of  tho  plionomena  themselves  and  the  cundi- 
tioDS  they  are  presented  iiniler,  and  partly  because  of  his  own  niituru 
as  obecrvcr  of  them,  wliich  by  both  its  original  and  its  actjuired 
chanctATS  causes  twists  of  perccptioa  and  judgment ;  it  now  remains 
to  say  something  about  tlic  needful  pi'climinary  studies.  I  do  not 
refer  to  studies  fumiahing  the  requisite  data  ;  but  I  refer  to  studies 
givit^  the  requisite  discipline.  Bight  thinking  in  any  matter  depends 
mry  much  on  the  habit  of  thought;  auJ  the  habit  of  tbought,  partly 
aatiiral,  depends  in  part  on  the  artificial  influences  to  which  the  mind 
haa  been  subjected. 

As  certainly  as  each  person  has  peculiarities  of  bodily  action  that 
distinguish  him  frou^  his  fellows,  so  ci;rtaiuly  has  he  pocuUarities  of 
mental  action  that  give  a  charactor  to  his  conceptions^  There  are 
tricks  of  thought  as  well  as  tricks  of  muscular  movement.  There 
arc  acquired  mental  aptitudes  for  seeing  things  under  particular 
specifi,  as  there  are  acquired  bodily  aptitudes  for  going  through 
crvuluttous  after  particidar  ways.  And  theie  are  intellectual  perver- 
sities produced  by  certain  modes  of  treating  the  mind,  as  there  ^re 
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incurable  awktrardncsBca  due   to   certain   physical   activities  t)fu]y 
repeated. 

A  truth  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  thot  each  kind  of  mental 
discipline,  besides  its  direct  effects  on  the  facultioK  brought  into 
play,  has  its  indirect  effects  on  the  faculties  left,  out  of  play : 
iind  when  spoeiiil  benefit  is  gained  b/  extreme  special  discipline, 
there  Is  inevitably  mure  ur  lesH  general  mischief  entailed  on  the 
re«t  of  the  mintl  by  tbe  consequent  want  of  tliscipline.  That 
antft^niiUm  between  body  and  brain  which  we  see  in  those  who, 
pu-ihing  bnuD-activity  to  an  oxtrorac,  enfeeble  their  bodies,  and 
those  who,  pushing  bodily  activity  tu  an  extreme,  make  their  bruns 
inert,  is  an  antagonism  which  holds  between  the  parts  of  the  body 
itself  and  the  parts  of  tlie  briiia  itself.  The  greater  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  right  arm  resulting  from  its  greater  use,  and  tho  greater 
aptitnJc  of  the  right  hauc),  are  tuKtances  in  point ;  and  that  the 
relative  incapacity  of  the  left  hand,  involved  by  cultivating  tho  capik- 
idty  of  the  right  hand,  would  become  still  more  marked  were  the  riglit 
liand  to  undertake  all  manipulation,  iei  obvious.  The  like  holds 
among  the  meutul  faculties.  Tho  fuudameutul  autagonisin  between 
feeling  and  cognition,  runmng  down  through  all  acUous  of  the 
mind,  from  tho  conflicts  bet«*eeu  emotion  and  rcasou  to  the  coutiietii 
between  sensation  and  perception,  is  the  lai^c^t  illustration.  We 
meet  with  a  kindred  antagonism,  nmong  the  actions  of  the  intellect 
itself,  between  perceiTing  and  reasoning.  Men  who  have  marked 
aptitudes  for  accumulating  observations  are  rarely  men  given  to 
generalizing;  while  men  given  to  genendizing  are  commonly  men 
who,  mostly  using  the  observatious  of  others,  observe  for  themaolvcs 
less  from  love  of  jKuticular  facts  than  from  desire  to  put  such  fiacts 
to  use.  We  may  even  trace  the  antagonism  within  a  narrower  range, 
between  general  reasoning  and  special  reascming.  One  prone  to 
far-reaching  speculations  nuety  pursues  to  much  purpose  those  invi'sti- 
gations  by  which  particular  truths  arc  reajched  ;  while  the  scientific 
f;pccialist  ordinarily  has  but  little  tendency  to  occup}*  himself  with 
wide  views. 

No  mure  18  needed  to  make  it  clear  that  habits  of  thonght  ivsult 
from  particular  kinds  of  mental  activity;  and  that  each  man's  Irnbits 
of  thought  influence  hi*  judgment  on  any  question  brought  l»efore 
him.  It  will  be  obvioun,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  the  question  is 
involved  and  many-sidr^d,  the  habit  of  thonght  must  be  a  more 
important  factor  in  determining  the  conclusion  arrived  at  Where  the 
subject- matter  \s  very  simple,  as  a  geometrical  truth  or  a  mechanical 
action,  and  has  therefore  not  many  different  aspects,  perversions  of 
view  consv<|tient  on  intellectuaJ  attitude  are  comparatively  few;  bat 
-where  the  raVtjcct-mattcr  is  complex  and  heterogeneous,  and  admits  of 
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Uiag  mQDtally  seea  in  counUestt  fiificrent  ways,  tlie  iatcllcctual 
attitiule  affects  very  greatly  tlio  form  of  the  conception. 

A  lit  liabtt  uf  t)iuut;til,  ttiuii,  iu  all-impuriant  iu  the  study  of 
Sociology ;  aud  %  fit.  habit  ul'  thought  cjiu  bo  acqutreil  only  by 
Btikjy  uf  the  SciGnoes  at  large.  For  Sociology  is  a  science  iu 
wiiich  the  phenotneiia  of  all  other  ficidijc««  aru  iududed.  It  pre- 
MOts  those  uccessities  of  rehitiQU  with  which  ihu  Abstract  Scionrcs 
;  it  presents  those  conncxious  of  cause  uuil  effect  wliich  th« 
Dcrctc  Scicucc-s  familiurizc  the  btiiUetit  with ;  and  it 
!Dla  that  concurrence  of  many  causes  aiiil  production  of  con- 
tiofieiit  result^  which  the  Coucretti  Sciences  show  us,  but  wliich 
mm}  shown  especially  by  the  organic  sciences.  HcQce,  to  acquire 
the  batni  of  thought  conducive  i»  right  thinking  in  Sociohigy,  the 
Biiul  most  be  iamiliarized  witii  Uie  fundamental  ideas  wluch  each 
cUts  of  scienceH  brings  into  viuw ;  tiud  ntii!>t  not  be  possessed  by 
Uwse  of  any  one  cliu>i>,  or  uny  two  clus&cii,  of  t>ciunces. 
IW  thin  may  be  bettor  seen,  let  me  biicAy  indicate  the  iudis- 
ile  diiicipline  which  each  class  of  scieucus  gives  to  the  intellect ; 
aUo  the  wrong  iutc-llectitaL  lutLits  produced  if  that  clasti  of 
yenasssk  is  studied  cxcluiiively. 


■    Umbo 

■^Misahl 
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Entile  absence  of  tiuiuing  in  the  Abi-tract  Sciences,  [eaves  the 
QukI  wiihout  due  sense  of  n&x.mii'^  of  reiuti&n.  Watcli  the  mental 
ttiavcmcnta  of  the  wholly- ignorant,  before  whom  not  oven  the  exact 
And  otdiaiu  ruuultii  of  Aiitinnetic  have  been  frequently  brought,  aud 
iviU  be  seen  that  there  cxiats  nothing  like  itrcsistiblo  conviction 
i  from  given  data  there  is  an  iuevltable  inference:  Tliat  which  to 
i  haa  the  aspc<u.  of  a  necessity,  seems  to  them  not  free  from  doubt, 
ea  iituu  whuKO  educations  have  outdo  uuuierical  processes  and  rciiults 
ibly  familiar,  will  show  in  a  cas«  where  the  implication  is  logical 
f,  that  they  hare  not  absolute  coulideuco  iu  the  depeudcnce  of 
udiuton  on  premisses. 

Cuhakfiable  beliefs  iu  neoessittes  of  relation,  are  to  bd  gained 

ij  by  rtudyiog  the  Abstract   Sciences,  Logic   aud   Mathematics. 

Qg  with  necensitieti  of  relation  of  the  simplest  chuts,  Lo-^^ic  is  of 

Q«  service  to  ihia  end  ;  though  often  of  lesA  service  than  it  might 

W,fur  the  reason  that  the  symbols  it  uses  uro  not  transhiled  into  , 

liw^ht,  uud  the  cunuexious  stated  not  really  represented.  Only  when, 

'■  X  logical  impUcatiuu  cxprcsi^od  iu  the  abstract,  thei'o  is  sub.'^tltutod 

an  nMuple  so  far  coucrctc  that  the  inter-dependencies  can  he  contem- 

pWed,  19  there  an  exercise  of  iho  mental  power  by  which  logical 

ity  is  grasped.     Of  the  disciphne  given  by  Mathematics,  also, 

'  b  to  be  remarked  that  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  ncc&ssilics  of 

[iUBttncal  relattoo.  though  ia  a  degree  uscfid  for  cultivating  the  con- 
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ficiousncj^a  of  uoccssity.  is  not  in  a  high  degree  useful ;  because,  in 
the  imroense  majority  of  cases,  the  mind,  occupied  witli  the  symbols 
ased,  and  not  passing  beyond  them  to  the  groups  of  units  they  stand 
for,  does  not  really  figure  to  itself  the  relations  expressed — does  not 
really  discern  their  neceesitiea  ;  and  has  not  therefore  the  conception 
of  necessity  perpetually  repeated.  It  is  the  more  special  division  of 
Mathematics,  dealing  with  Space-relations,  which  above  all  other 
studies  yields  necessary  ideas  ;  and  so  makes  strong  and  definite  the 
consciousness  of  iieceBsily  in  general.  A  geometrical  demonstration 
time  after  time  prostiuts  premisses  and  conclusion  in  such  wise  that 
the  relation  alleged  is  seen  in  thought — cannot  be  passed  over  by  < 
mere  Ryntbolization.  Each  step  exhibits  some  counexioo  of  positions  l 
or  (juautitioH  as  one  that  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  hence  the  habit 
of  takiug  such  steps  makes  the  '  consciousness  of  such  connexions 
familiar  and  vivid. 

But  white  mathematical   discipline,  and  especially   discipline  in 
Geometry,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  as  a  means  of 
preparing  the  mind  to  recognize  throughout  Nature  the  absoluteness 
of  uniformities ;  it  is,  if  exclusively  or  too-habitually  pursued,  apt  to    | 
produce  perversions  of  general  thought.     Inevitably  it  geuerntcs  a 
special  bent  of  mind  ;  and  inevitably  this  special  bent  affects  all  the    I 
intellectual  actions— causes  a  tendency  to  look  in  a  mathematical     i 
way  at  questions  beyond  the  range  of  Mathematics.     The  mathe- 
matician is  ever  dealing  with  phenomena  of  which  the  elements  are 
relatively  few  and  definite.     Uis  most  involved  pj-oblem  is  imiiMfe*    ) 
BUrably  less  involved  than  are  the  problems  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,     ij 
But  he  cannot  help  bringing  with  liira  his  mathematical  habits  of 
thought;  and  in  dealing  with  questions  which  the  Concrete  Science* 
present,  he  recognizes  somo  few  only  of  the  factor.^,  tacitly  ascribes  to 
these  a  definitenes«  which  they  havo  not,  and  proceeds  after  the 
mathematical  manner  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  these  da 
as  though  they  were  apccific  and  adequate. 

Hence  the  truth,  so  often  illustrated,  that  mathematicians  are 
reasoners  on  contingent  matters.     To  previous  illustrations  may  l»^i 
added  the  recent  one  yielded  by  M.  Michel  Chaslea,  who  proved  hii^H 
self  incapable  as  u  judge  of  evidence  in  tho  matter  of  the  Newtoti^^ 
Pascal  forgeries.     Another  was  supplied  by  the  late  Profe.«w.'r  Bo 
Morgan,  who,  bringing  his  mental  eyu  to  bear  with  microscopic  power 
on  some  small  part  of  a  question,  ignored  its  main  features.  ^^ 

By  cultivation  of  the  Abstract- Concrete  Sciences,  there  is  pnxluced 
a  fiirthc-r  habit  of  thought,  not  otlierwi.'se  produced,  which  is  essential 
to  right  thinking  in  general,  and  by  implication  to  right  thinking 
in  Sociology,    Familiarity  with  the  various  orders  of  physical  and 
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phc&omona,  ^dvoa  difitinctuess  and  strength  to  the  cou- 
eoMisaesB  of  cause  tnul  effect. 

£xpehcnccs  of  things  around  do,  indeed,  yiold  conceptions  of 
tgoaai  forces  and  of  force  in  general.  The  uncultured  get  from 
iLese  experiences,  degrees  of  faith  in  causation  such  that  where 
^c}i!»e  Kome  striking;  effect  they  usually  assume  an  adequate  caiise, 
uil  where  a  cause  of  given  amount  is  manifest,  a  proiwrtionate 
efiect  lit  looked  for.  Especially  is  tliis  so  where  the  action-s  are 
simple  ttiecbanical  actions.  Still,  these  impressions  wliich  daily  life 
/uraislieH,  if  unaided  by  those  derived  from  physical  science,  leave 
tiie  vrdinary^miud  with  but  vague  cunceptious  of  causal  relations. 
li  needs  but  to  remember  the  readiness  with  which  people  accept 
facts  of  tlie  Spiritualists,  many  of  whit-h  imply  a  dii^ect 
of  the  mechanical  axiom  that  action  and  reactiun  are  etjuid 
HKJ  opposite,  to  see  how  much  the  ordinary  thougbtti  of  cuusatiou 
I»(i  4uantltativenewj — lack  the  idea  of  proportion  between  amount 
of  forte  expended  and  aiuyimt  of  change  wrought.  Very  guuc-rally, 
too,  ihe  ordinary  thoughts  of  causation  are  not  even  qualitatively  valid : 
ttc  most  absurd  notions  as  to  what  cause  will  produce  what  effect 
vv  frequently  disclosed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  popular  belief  that  a 
gMl  kept  in  a  stable  will  preserve  the  health  of  the  horses ;  and  note 
he*  this  belief,  accepted  ou  the  authority  of  grooms  and  coachmea, 
Bwpeated  by  tlieir  educated  employers — as  I  lately  heard  it  repeated 
by  so  American  general,  and  agreed  in  by  two  retired  English 
oSoalg,  Clearly,  the  readiness  to  aJmit,  on  such  evidence,  that  such 
acMtte  can  produce  such  au  effect,  implies  a  consciousness  of  causa- 
Uai  which,  even  qualitatively  considered,  is  of  the  crudest  kind. 
Aad  luch  a  consciousness  is,  indeed,  everywhere  betrayed  by  the 
lupentitions  prevalent  more  or  less  amoug  all  classes. 

Heaoe  we  must  infer  that  the  uucomparcd  and  unanalyzed  obser- 
Tfiticu  men  make  in  the  course  of  their  dealings  with  things  arouud, 
do  mrt  suffice  to  give  them  wholly-rational  ideas  of  the  process  of 
IliiiigSL    It  require*  that  physical  actions  shall  be  critically  examined, 

Etbo  hettas  and  results  measured,  and  different  cases  contrasted,  before 
tWo  can  \te  reached  cleat  ideas  of  necessary  causal  dependence. 
Ana  thus  to  investigate  physical  actious  is  the  busiuess  of  the 
AUtracl-Concrete  Sciences.  Every  experiment  which  the  physicist 
wtLe  diemist  makes,  brings  afresh  before  his  consciou&uess  the  truth, 
P'tu  countless  times  in  his  previous  experiences,  tliat  from  certain 
MU'oedcnis  of  particular  kinds  there  will  inevitably  follow  a  particu- 
W  kind  of  consequent;  and  that  from  certain  amounts  of  the 
utceedeots,  the  amount  of  tlic  comtequent  will  be  inevitably  so 
ooch.  The  habit  of  thougltt  generated  by  these  hourly-repeated 
etjieriences,  always  the  aanie,  always  exact,  is  one  which  makes  It 
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impoaBible  io  tliink  nf  any  effect  as  aiising  without  a  cause,  or  any 
caasQ  as  oxpciulecl  witlnmt  an  effect ;  and  one  which  makes  it  iiupu»- 
sible  to  think  of  an  effect  out  of  proportiou  to  its  cause,  or  a  cauNd 
ont  of  proportion  to  its  effect. 

While,  however.  Aw\y  of  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences,  carried  on 
experiaaoDtally,  g^ves  cleanieiw  and  ittrength  to  the  conndoutraesx  of 
caasatioD>  taken  alone  it  \i  inadequate  aa  a  discipline;  and  when 
puraued  exclusively,  generates  a  habit  of  thought  which  betrays  into 
erroneous  conclusions  when  higber  ordci'S  of  phenomena  are  dealt 
with.  The  process  of  physical  inquiry  Is  esseutiatly  analytical ;  and  the 
daily  pursuit  of  this  process  gencmtts  two  teudoucius^ — the  tendency 
to  oontemplate  separately  the  factors  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  iitqniry  to  diseutauj^k-  and  identify  and  measure,  and  the  tendency 
to  rest  in  the  results  uf  such  inquiry  as  though  they  were  the  final 
results  to  be  sought.  TLe  chemist,  by  saturatiagf,  neutralizing, 
decomposing,  precipitating,  aud  at  last  separating,  is  enabled  to 
measure  whnt  quantity  of  this  elemeut  had  been  held  in  combination 
by  a  given  quantity  of  that ;  and  when,  by  some  alleroative  course 
of  analysis,  he  has  ven'fied  the  resiilt,  his  inquiry  in  so  far  is  con- 
cluded ;  as  are  kindred  inquii-ies  respecting  ihe  other  affinities  of  the 
element,  when  they  are  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined 
in  tike  ways.  His  habit  is  to  gel  rid  of,  or  neglect  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, tlie  concomitant  disturbing  factors,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature 
irnd  amount  of  »ome  one  and  then  of  sume  other;  and  his  end  is 
reached  when  accounts  have  been  given  of  all  the  factors  individually 
considered.  So  is  it,  too,  with  the  physicist  Say  the  problem  is  th«' 
propagation  of  sound  through  nir,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  velocity 
— say,  that  the  velocity  as  calculated  by  Newton  is  found  let*  by  one- 
sixth  than  observation  gives ;  aud  that  Laplaci*  sets  himself  to  explain 
the  anomaly.  He  recognizes  the  evolution  of  heat  by  the  comprea- 
sion  which  each  sound-wave  produces  in  the  air ;  finds  the  extra 
velocity  consequent  on  this;  nrfds  this  to  the  velocity  preTimisIy  cal- 
culated ;  finds  the  result  answer  to  the  observed  fact ;  and  liken, 
having  analyjted  the  phenomenon  into  its  components  and  measured 
them,  considers  his  task  concluded.  So  throughout;  the  habit  !<< 
that  of  identifying,  porting,  and  estimating  factors;  and  stopping 
after  having  done  this  completely. 

This  habit,  carvie<i  into  the  interpretation  of  things  at  large,  affects 
it  Bomcwliat  as  the  mathematical  habit  affects  it  It  tends  towarxls 
the  formation  of  unduly -simple  and  nnduly-defimto  conception* ; 
And  it  encourages  the  natural  propen.sity  to  slop  short  -with  proxi- 
mate results.  The  daily  practice  of  lif^aling  with  single  factors  of 
phenomena,  and  with  factors  complicated  by  but  few  others,  and  with 
(actors  ideally  separated  from  their  combinatiou-s,  inevitably  gives  t» 
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the  UiODglit^  about  Burrounding  things  au  analytic  mtter  than  a 
*ytiilietic  character.  It  promotes  the  contemplation  of  simple  causes 
kpnit  from  the  ent.ingled  plexus  of  co-operatiug  caiiscs  which  all  the 
liigJKT  natural  phenomena  show  us ;  and  begets  a  t<endcDcy  to  suppose 
that  Then  the  rosulLi  of  such  simple  causes  have  been  exactly  detei- 
mined.  nothing  remains  to  he  sought. 

Physical  science,  then,  though  intiispensahle  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing the  consciausncsg  of  causation  in  its  t-imple  dcBnite  forms,  and 
thna  preparing  the  mind  for  dealing  with  complex  cansatioo,  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  complex  causation  truly  comprehensible. 
In  Uhistratton  of  ita  inadequacy,  I  might  name  a  distinguished  mathe- 
marician  and  phymcist  whose  achiereraents  place  htm  in  the  first 
rank,  hut  who,  nevertheless,  when  entering  on  questions  of  concrete 
scsenre,  where  the  data  are  no  longer  few  and  exact,  has  repeatedly 
ahown  dcfectivo  judgment.  Choosing  premisses  wliich,  to  say  the 
icaijt,  were  gratuitouii  and  in  some  causes  inipmbable,  he  has  proct>eded 
fay  exact  methods  to  draw  definite  conclusions ;  and  has  then  enun- 
ciated thotu!  conclusions  as  though  they  had  a  certainty  proportionate 
Co  the  exactness  of  hiii  mothoda. 


The  kind  of  discipline  which  aflbrds  the  needful  corrective,  is  the 
*li«cipline  which  the  Concrete  Scienoea  give.     Study  of  the  forms  of 
rfeeaomepa^  as  in  Logic  and  Mathematics,  is  needful  but  by  no  means 
*iaffieienl      Study  of  ilio  factors  nf  phenomena,  as  in  Mechanics, 
Mimics,  Chemisiry.  is  also  cs.sential   but  not  enough  by  itself,  or 
^■WDgh  even  joined  with  study  of  the  forms.     Study  of  the  products 
t4if  mselvcs,  in  their  totalities,  is  no  leas  necessary.    Exclusive  attention 
t,o  forma  and  factors  will  not  only  fail  to  give  right  conceptions  of  pro- 
<i'uetH,  but  will  even  tend  to  make  the  conceptions  of  producta  wrong. 
The  analytical  habit  of  mind  ha-s  to  be  supplemented  by  the  synthe- 
tical habit  of  mind.     Seen  in  ita  proper  place,  analysis  has  for  its 
^liief  fuDction  to  prepare  the  way  for  synthesis  ;  and  to  keep  a  due 
xneDtnl  balance,  there  must  be  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  trutli 
t^at  fynthe^Ls  is  the  end  to  which  analysis  is  the  mcaus,  but  there 
txinst  also  be  a  practice  of  flynthe.sts  along  with  a  practice  of  analysis. 
All  tlie  Concrete  Sciences  familiarizi-  the  mind  witli  certain  cardinal 
conceptions  which  the  Abstract  and  Abatract-Concrete  Sciences  do  not 
yii;W — the  concej)tioo8  of  eorUhiuity,  cm/vplexiiy,  and  contingmicy. 
■  he  amplest  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,  Astmnoniy  and  Geolog}',  yiuld 
leidea  of  continuity  with  great  distinctness.     1  do  not  muau  oon- 
tinuily  of  existence  merely ;   I  mean  oontinoity  of  caiuation :  the 
^MWswng  production  of  efFectr — tiie  never-ending  work  uf  every  force. 
On  ilie  mind  of  the  astronomer  there  is  vividly  iuiprcKSod  the  idea 
tbat  say  one  planet  which  has  been  by  so  much  swerved  out  of  it« 
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course  by  ftuother  planet,  or  by  a  combination  of  others,  will  througb 
all  futuro  tiniQ  follow  a  route  different  from  that  it  would  have  fol- 
lowed but  for  the  perturbation ;  and  he  recogniies  its  reaction  upon  the 
perturbing  planet  or  planets,  as  similai-ly  haviog  eSTccts  which,  while 
ever  being  complicated  and  ever  slowly  dtfifused,  will  never  be  lost 
during  thu  immeasurable  iwviods  to  come.  So,  too,  the  geologist  sees 
in  each  change  wrought  on  tho  Earth's  cruat,  by  igneous  or  aqueous 
action,  a  new  factor  that  goes  on  perpetually  modifying  all  subsequent 
changes.  An  upheaved  portion  of  sea-bottom  allere  tlio  course* 
of  ocean-currents,  modifies  the  climates  of  adjacent  lauds,  afiecta 
their  rainfalls  and  provailing  winds,  their  denudations  and  the 
deposits  round  their  coasts,  their  6oms  and  faunas ;  and  these  effect 
severally  become  canses  that  act  uncensiugly  in  ever-muItiplyiQ| 
ways.  Always  there  ia  traceable  the  persistent  working  of  eachi 
force,  and  the  progressive  oomplication  of  the  results  through  suc- 
ceeding geologic  epochs. 

These  conceptions,  not  yielded  at  all  by  the  Abfitrnct  and  Abstract- 
Concrete  Sciences,  and  yielded  by  the  inorganic  Concrete  Scienc 
in   ways   which,   though    unquestionable,   do   not  arrest   attention,] 
are  yielded  in  clear  and  striking  ways  by  the  organic  Concrete 
Sdences — the  sacnccq  that  deal  with  living  things.     Evcty  organism, 
if  wo  choose  to  read  the  lessons  it  given  us,  shows  continuity  of 
causation  and  complexity  of  causation.    Tlie  ordinary  &cts  of  inhe- 
ritance illustrate  continuity  of  cau&ation — very  conspicuoutily  wbei 
varieties  w  distinct  as  negro  and  white  are  united,  and  where  tracesH 
of  the  negro  come  out  generation  after  generation  ;  and  still  better 
among  domestic  animaU,  where  traits  of  remote  aucestr}-  show  the 
persistent  working  of  causes  which  date  far  back.     Organic  phenol 
mena  make  us  familiar  with   complexity  of  causation,  botli  by 
showing  the  co-operation  of  many  antecedents  tojeach  coD&equeut^, 
and  by  showing  the  multiplicity  of  results   which   each    influence* 
works  out.     If  we  observe  how  a  given  weight  of  a  given  drug 
produces  on  no  two  persons  exactly  like  seta  of  effects,  and  produce* 
even  on  the  same  person  different  effects  in  different  constitutional 
states ;  we  see  at  once  how  involved  is  the  combination  of  factors  by 
whicli  the  changes  in  an  organism  ore  brought  about,  and  bow  ex- 
tremely contingent,  therefore,  is  each  particular  change.    And  we 
need  but  watch  what  happens  after  an  injury,  say  of  tlie  foot,  to  per- 
ceive how,  if  pcrmaDcnt,  it  alters  the  gait,  alters  the  adjustment  and 
bend  of  the  body,  alters  the   movements  of  tj»e  anus,  alters  the 
features  into  some  contracted  form  accompanying  pain  or  inconve- 
nience.    Indeed,  through  the  re-adjuatments,  muscular,  nervous,  one 
visceral,  which  it  entails,  this  local  damage  acta  and  re-actfi  on  fuDO^ 
tioD  and  structure  throughout  the  whole  body :  producing  ed'ects 
which,  as  they  diffuse,  complicate  incalculably. 
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While,  in  multitudinous  ways,  the  Science  of  Life  thrusts  on  the 
attention  of  the  student  the  cardinal  notions  of  continuity,  and  com- 
plexity, and  contingency,  of  causation,  it  introduces  bim  to  a  J'urther 
conception  of  moment,  which  the  inorganic  Concrete  Sciences  do  not 
furnish — the  conception  of  wliat  we  may  call  fructifijinij  causation, 
for  at>  it  is  a  distinction  between  living  and  not-living  bodies  that 
the  firat  propagate  while  the  second  <)o  not;  it  iti  also  a  diHttnction 
between  them  that  certain  actions  which  go  on  in  the  first  are  cumu- 
lative, instead  of  being,  as  in  the  second,  dissipative.  Not  only  do 
Fiorgaoiiuns  as  wholes  reproduce,  and  so  Irom  smalt  beginnings  are 
ible  by  multiplication  of  reaching  great  results ;  but  components 
of  them,  normal  and  morbid,  do  the  like.  Thua  a  mimite  portion  of 
a  virus  introduced  into  an  organism,  does  not  work  an  effect  piiipor- 
Ltoiiate  to  its  amount,  as  would  an  inorganic  agent  on  an  inorganic 
;  but  by  appropriating  materials  from  the  blood  of  the  organism, 
id  thus  immeniiely  increasing,  it  works  effects  altogether  out  of 
jporliun  to  its  amount  as  originally  introduced — effects  which  may 
continue  with  accumulating  power  throughout  the  remaining  life 
of  the  organism.  It  is  so  with  internally-evolved  agencies  as 
well  as  with  externally-invading  agcnciCA.  A  portion  of  germinal 
tter,  itself  microscopic,  may  convey  from  a  parent  some  constitu- 
pcculiarily  that  iif  infinitesimal  in  relatiou  even  to  its  minute 
ilk  ;  and  from  thiji  there  may  ai'ise,  fifty  years  afterwards,  gout  or 
nity  in  the  resulting  man  :  after  this  great  lapse  of  time,  slowly 
creasing  actions  and  products  show  themselves  in  large  derange- 
ments of  function  and  structure.  And  this  is  a  trait  characteristic  of 
organic  phenomena.  WTiile  from  the  efe«()-Kc(ty(;  changes  going  on 
ttuoughout  the  tissues  of  living  bodies  there  is  a  continual  production 
of  effects  which  lose  themselves  by  subdivision,  as  do  the  effect!?  of 
lorganic  forces ;  there  arise  from  thcisc  eonsiructive  changes  going 
ID  io  them,  by  which  living  bodies  are  distinguished  from  not-living 
lies,  certain  classes  of  effects  which  incraase  as  they  diffuse — go  on 
Augmenting  in  volume  as  well  as  in  variety. 

Thus  as  a  discipline,  study  of  the  Science  of  Life  is  essential ; 
\y  as  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  cardinal  ideas  of  continuity, 
iplexity,  and  contingency,  of  causation,  in  clearer  and  more  various 
Mys  than  do  the  other  Concrete  Sciences,  and  portly  as  familiarizing 
the  mind  with  the  cardinal  idea  of  fructifying  causation,  which  the 
other  Concrete  Sciences  do  not  present  at  all.  Not  that,  pursued 
exclusively,  the  Organic  Sciences  will  yield  those  conceptions  in  clear 
forms:  there  requires  a  fiuniliarity  with  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences 
I  give  the  i-eqiiisite  grasp  uf  simple  causation.  Studied  by  tlicmsolves 
Organic  Sciences  tend  rather  to  make  tho  idoas  of  causation 
cloudy  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  outaciglcmcnt  of  tho  factors  and  the 
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cODtiiig(?Dcy  of  the  resiilto  ia  so  great,  tliat  <le6nite  relations  of 
antecedents  and  cou8e4|uouts  catinot  be  eatabUBhed  :  tlie  two  arc  not 
{Resented  in  surli  connexions  as  to  make  tlie  conceptiun  of  causal 
action,  ciualitativo  and  qnaotitative,  sufficiently  liistinct.  There 
requires,  first,  the  discipline  yielded  by  Physies  iiiid  Chemistry,  to 
make  deiioite  the  ideas  of  forces  and  actions  as  necessarily  ndated 
in  their  kinds  and  amounts ;  and  then  the  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena may  be  carried  on  with  a  clear  consciousnest  that  M'hitc  the 
processes  of  causation  are  bo  involved  as  often  to  be  inesplicable,  yet 
there  is  causation,  no  leea  necessaiy  and  do  less  csact  than  causation 
of  simpler  kinds. 

And  non-  to  apply  these  considerations  on  mental  discipline  to  our 
immediate  topic.  For  the  effectual  study  of  Jriociolojj'y  there  needs  a 
habit  of  thought  generated  by  the  studies  of  all  these  sciences ;  since, 
as  already  said,  social  phenomena  involve  phenomena  of  every  order. 

That  there  are  necessities  of  relation  such  as  those  with  which  the 
Abstract  Sciences  deal,  cannot  be  denied  when  it  is  seen  that  socie- 
ties present  facts  of  number  and  quantity.  That  the  actions  of  men 
in  society,  in  all  their  movements  and  productive  processes,  must  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  phj-sical  forces,  is  also  indisputable.  And 
that  everything  thought  and  felt  and  done  in  the  course  of  social  life, 
is  thought  and  felt  and  done  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  imiividual 
life,  is  aliiO  a  truth — almost  a  truism,  indeed  ;  though  one  vi  which 
few  seem  conscious. 

Culture  of  the  sciences  in  general,  then,  is  needful ;  and  above 
a!!  culture  of  the  Science  of  Life.  This  is  more  especially  requisite, 
however,  bocauao  the  conceptions  of  continuity,  complexity,  and  con- 
tingency, of  causation,  as  well  as  the  conception  of  fructifying  causa- 
tion, are  conceptions  common  to  It  and  to  the  Science  of  Society.  It 
affords  a  specially-fit  discipline,  for  the  reasou  that  it  alone  among 
the  sciences  produces  familiarity  with  these  cardinal  ideas — presemts 
the  data  for  tliem  in  forms  ea.'iily  grasped,  and  so  prepares  the  mind 
for  recognizing  the  data  for  them  in  the  Social  Science,  where  they 
are  loss  easily  grasped,  though  no  less  constantly  presented, 

The  supreme  impoilance  of  this  last  kind  of  culnire,  however,  is 
not  to  be  adequately  shown  by  this  brief  statement.  For  beflid^i 
generating  habita  of  thought  appropriate  to  the  .study  of  the  Social 
Science,  it  furnishes  the  mind  with  special  coiier-ptions  which  sorve 
as  keys  to  I  lie  Social  Science.  The  Science  of  Life  yields  to  the 
Science  of  Society,  certain  great  goncrolixations  without  which  there 
can  be  no  Science  of  Society  at  all.  Let  tis  go  on  to  ohservo  the 
relations  of  the  two. 

Herbert  Spesckr. 
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rp&E  geiiiiii;  of   Victor    Hugo    is   wide  and   violent   Itkc   a  sea, 

*■   and  oDc  hesitates  upon  thii  brink  before  vonturing  to  plmiga. 

ftd  a  timid  approach — to  dabblo  with  the  feet,  ami  duck   tht:  head, 

a  t»  remain  uiiacquaiotcii  with  this  pout-      A  certain  ijclf-abantlon- 

■Mil  tk  Called  for,  and  for  a  time  the  surrender  of  one's  safo  and  ileli- 

footing.     When  yon  are  fairly  borne  away  by  utioie  moving' 

of  water,  when  you  are  tossed  and  bnffoteii  and  Iwwildered, 

ibe  foam  flies  over  your  head,  when  you  glide  from  dark  hollow 

billuck  of  the  !>ea,  wliea  your  ears  are  tilled  with  the  aound 

Mil  your  eyes  witK  the  splendour  and  terror  of  ocean,  then  you  begin 

van*  of  tht»  Bensatiou  which  Victor  Hugo  communicates.     But 

-1"-  :'■  not  the  whole,     Preueutly  your  bewilderment  ina'easeik     This 

W,  is  it  a  flood  of  water  or  a  torrent  of  light  ? — for  objects  and 

bvn  are  cltauging  their  aspect  and  direction.     Have  you  plunged 

Aiwnwanl,  or  soared  up  ?    Aro  you  in  ether  or  on  the  eailb  ?     Have 

nw]  lieen  wmebow  drawn  into  the  immense  envelopment  of  a  planet's 

betior  Bwifi  meteor  ?   Where  aro  the  edges  and  limit  of  this  ouvirun- 

JBg^br^htuess  and  gloom  7      Yet  all  the  while  a  sense  uf  security 

iwaiiin*,  and  of  the  neai-  presence  of  our  green,  i^ubstanliul  earth  ;  for 

WD^  of  birds  reach  us,  and  the  cbiraiug  of  the  carillons  of  old  cities, 

aad  the  cries  of  children  at  play.     We  drop  from  Saturn  with  his 

*  Victor  Hugo's  dmmatic  poetry  ia  not  cgoBulered  in  tUia  articlo. 
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moons  aod  rings,  and  find  ourselves  by  the  firostdc.  or  stooping  over  a 
cradle.  Such  is  the  fir^t  large  and  adequate  scusatioo,  uure&olvcd  by 
analysts. 

But  when  one  has  rescued  one's  imagination  from  the  obsession  of 
A'ictor  Hugo's  genius,  how  is  one  compelled  to  regard  the  writer 
and  IiJK  work  ?  This  vast  and  vague  luminosity,  with  its  wjund 
and  splendour,  ita  gloom  and  terror,  has  it  any  inward  unity  ?  Kjw 
it  auy  determined  course?  Tliis  comeUcy  apparition,  whicli  tlirowR 
out  such  stupendous  jets,  where  lies  its  nucleus  ?  and  is  its  orhit  as- 
certainable ?  What  is  Victor  Hugo  ?  And  the  answer  is — He  ia  the 
imagination  of  Frauce  iu  the  century  of  tioublu  nhich  followed  her 
great  Revolution — an  imagination  powerful,  ambitious,  disordered— a 
light  of  the  world,  though  b  light  a«  wild  as  that  of  volcanic  flames 
bluwn  upon  by  storm  ;  and  he  is  also  the  better  heart  of  Fi'auce, 
tender  and  fierce,  framed  for  manifold  joy  and  sorrow,  rich  in  domestic 
feeling  and  rich  in  patriotism,  heroic  yet  nut  without  a  self-conscious- 
ness of  heroism,  that  eager,  self-betraying,  intemperate  heart,  which 
altcruatcs  between  a  defiant  wilfulness  and  the  tyranny  of  an  idea  or 
a  passion.  The  hUtorj  of  this  imagination  and  of  this  hcarc  is  the 
history  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Intellect,  which  in  the  highest  poets  co-operates  with  the  affections 
and  the  imagioatioD,  in  Victor  Hugo  is  deficient  With  him  it  is  not 
ever  energy  of  thought  which  demands  a  passionate  expression  in  art 
Of  n  progressive  process  of  thinking  he  seems  incapable.  Such  emo- 
tioual  logic  as  Mr.  Browning  brings  vigorously  into  play,  securing  for 
the  feelings  as  he  advances  each  position  which  has  been  gaiiied,  Is 
unknown  to  Victor  Hugo.  He  is  the  seer,  the  dreamer,  the  prophet; 
not  the  athletic  thinker  or  the  patient  iuquircr  for  truth.  The 
eternal  problems,  which  loom  doj'kly  before  the  mind  of  mau,  are 
to  be  captured,  he  thinks,  if  at  all,  by  prompt  assault.  For  the 
needs  of  faith  he  finds  it  more  important  to  reinforce  the  will  than 
to  illuminate  the  intellect ;  he  is  one  of  the  violent  who  take  the 
kingdom  of  Cod  by  force.  "  Naked  I  will  advance  even  to  the 
terrible  tabernacle  of  the  unknown,  even  to  the  threshold  of  the 
shadow  and  the  void,  wide  gulfs  which  the  livid  pack  of  black 
lightnings  gu:ird ;  even  to  t)ie  visional'  gates  of  the  sacred  heaven ; 
and  if  you  bellow,  thunders  I  I  will  roar."* 

The  passion  of  spiritnal  doubt  lias  given  a  tremulous  or  a  &tem 
intensity  to  much  of  nineteentlxeattiry  poetry,  and  has  uttered 
itself  as  a  cry,  as  a  moan,  as  a  wild  demand  for  pleasure,  and 
also  as  a  denial  of  persi:>nnl  joy,  and  a  strict  cleaving  of  the  heart 
to  the  high,  sad  strength  of  duty.  Many  of  Victor  Hngo's  verses 
are  concenied  with  tins  pa&sion  of  spiritual  doubt.     But  it  is  rather 

•  Lw  CyutempUUon*.    -  Ibo." 
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ilUtion,  the  reflueuce  and  welter  of  the  great  social  and  moral 

nte  flung  forward  by  the  wind  of  revolutlou  which  finds  expression 

through  his  poetry,  than  the  trials  of  the  individual  soul.     Moods  of 

dirtrcssand  dejection  heset  him  ;  but  lie  rccovera  himself.  Hia  transit 

fen  doubt  to  certitude  is  made  instantaneously,  and  through  no 

H^ieoing  region  of  probabilittus.     His  will  asserts  itself,  or  some 

P^plirue  of  the  heart  is  uttered,  or  he  yields  gladly  to  the  vio- 

Inooof  some  external  power,  and  the  iweptic  is  transformed  into  tlia 

pDphet.    There  is  no  moment  at  which  Victor  Hugo  cannot  eiclaim 

nnw  miraculous  word — "  Light,"  or  "  Progrees,"  or  "  Humanity,"  or 

"6iMl,*-^and  dissipate  the  swarm  of  his  shadowy  assailants.     Happy 

pmonerin  the  castle  of  Giant  Despair,  he  bears  in  hi»  bosom  the  hoy 

of  enfraschisement !     Perhaps  the  poet  of  Romanticism  was  even  not 

viibut  a  certain  SBSthotic  satisfaction  in  presence  of  the  skulls  which 

Uf  grinning  in  the  giant's  courtyard.     Real  trial  of  the  intellect,  the 

■d,  careful  conduct  of  the  understanding  through  the  loss  of  early 

tttk  to  tiio  mature  convictions  or  surmises  of  manhood — of  this,  as 

Ivu  can  be  discovered  from  his  writings,  Victor  Hugo  knows  simply 

totting.     He  has  never  experienced  the  grasp  of  objective  fact  com* 

[dliog  and  controllLug   the   intellect.     St.  Teresa  ascertained  that 

tbough  devils  disappeared  ujx>u  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made, 

iW  returned  ^ptiu ;  but  tliey  wore  effectually  banitihed  by  a  sufii- 

wnl  dashing  of  holy  water.     Victor   Hugo   repels  his  spectres  of 

lie  niad  with  no  less  success;  only  the  holy  water  is  not  priestly, 

hit  democratic  or  pantheistic. 

Tictor  Hugo's  metliod  of  truth-discovery,  as  far  as  he  can  bo  said 
U  (figoorer  truth  for  himself,  is  the  method  of  simple  apprclioiisiou, 
rte  method  of  gaze,  of  intuition  ;  and  the  point  of  gaze  is  determined 
H^wiacl  of  choice,  or  by  some  traasient  but  for  the  time  predomi- 
Htt  iDOod  of  feeling.  If  a  new  emotional  need  arise,  the  point  of 
liei  changes.  Should  we  happen  to  be  influenced  by  identical  motives 
"go along  with  him;  otherwise,  we  stay  where  we  were.  He  seems 
*Wf  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  intellectual  antagonist,  while  to 
Wp«t  the  y£)eratioiis  of  his  own  mind  would  appeaj-  to  liini  treason 
igUMt  his  genius,  Congefpiently  he  convinces  only  those  who  are 
•Irodyofbis  party.  Wliile  we  possess  tlie  same  faiths  with  Victor 
fltiipi,  he  reinforces  and  enriches  tliose  faiths  with  his  own  splendid 
"•■ility.  As  soon  as  we  differ  from  htm  his  voice  becomes  inarticu- 
t£)r  na.    He  may  fulminate  against  us  ;  reason  with  us  he  will  not 

inot. 

In  reality  Victor  Hugo's  intellectual  course  has  been  determined 

|for  him  by  the  movements  of  society.  All  bis  thinking  has  been  done 

hiif  behalf  by  the  Zeit-geist.     For  private  store  of  belief  he  pos- 

a  few  wise  and  great  axioms  which  he  applies  iu  the  exigencies 
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uf  life,  and  which  have  siiffioed  to  give  his  career  an  ideal  and  heroic 
character.  But  when  in  occasional  and  tmhappy  momeuU  he  tries  on 
his  own  account  to  go  beyond  these  axioms,  and  to  be  the  constructor 
of  a  theory-  or  the  framer  of  a  creed,  his  imagiuatiou,  working  in  a 
sphere  governed  hy  laws  with  not  one  of  wliicU  that  imagination  i« 
couversaat,  produces  ou]y  moQstrous  mythologies,  abortioDs  of  reli- 
gion, a  huge  aud  grotesque  palace  of  Uureauoa,  a  nightmare  of  the 
brain.  Had  Victor  Hugo  been  bora  in  the  early  Christian  period,  it 
is  probable  that  be  would  huvo  united  a  passiutiate  comuiunism 
with  the  gigantic  couceplions  of  a  Gnostic  heresiarcb.  It  pleases  the 
poet  to  rugard  his  works  as  if  each  were  a  fi'aguieiit  of  one  great 
systetn  of  thought,  aud  iu  little  prefaces  which  remind  one  of  Napo- 
leon's addiesses  Ut  his  aruiy,  to  proUido  somewhat  pompously  the  vic- 
tory aboui  to  be  achieved  w  ibc  world  of  speculation.  But  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  though  Victor  Hugo  is  ardently  attached  to  cer- 
Laiu  ideas  supplied  to  him  by  the  nineteeuth-couturyiTet-f-f/tfi^J.as  jki' 
as  his  private  thinkiog  is  concerned  with  him  a  fancy  serves  for  a 
thought  aud  an  antithesis  for  an  argument.  Truth  is  an  ai&.ir  of 
litoiary  style.  The  narao  of  Qod  is  indeed  precious  for  purposes  of 
faith  ;  but  it  is  liai-dly  less  precious  because  it  enriches  the  music  of  a 
period  or  adds  colour  to  a  verse. 

In  the  region  of  oonadencc  and  the  moral  will,  \lctor  Hugo  is  essen- 
tially iiound  and  sane  ;  although  of  course  the  absence  of  large 
intellectual  power  is  also  the  absence  oi  a  seat  of  moral  seusiblUty ; 
and  the  wave  of  moral  fceliug  loses  that  volume  aud  resonance  which 
the  conlributioii  of  the  intellect  confeni.  He  reminds  ono  of  tiiat 
otlier  heroic  nature,  essentially  saue  through  his  aj^areut  aberrations, 
the  Italian  soldier  whose  lyrical  life  has  been  a  song  of  Italy  and  uf 
freedom.  Victor  Hugo  aud  Garibaldi  arc  uot  respoujtible  for  the  error, 
if  it  be  one,  of  having  been  born  into  a  world  in  which  moral  problems 
are  complicated  by  the  phenomena  of  time  and  apace.  Tho  sun  of 
Justice  and  the  moon  of  Cbarity  rise  and  set  in  their  oternal  heavens, 
and  are  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for  years.  They 
are  loyal  to  the  idea ;  for  them  there  is  no  expediency  possible,  except 
the  infinite  expediency  of  devotion  to  the  idea.  But  pi-ecisely  for 
this  reason,  precisely  because  Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  moral  sphere  an 
idealist,  all  that  he  contributes  fur  our  use  is  an  eJementary  impulse, 
and  beyond  this  nothing  to  the  illuminating  or  ediBcatiou  of  the  con- 
science. His  ethics  ore  too  simple,  appropriate  for  a  warfare  bctwoon 
angels  of  light  aud  of  darkness,  but  neither  rich  enough  nor  delicate 
enough  for  the  life  of  man  with  man.  The  "  kind  calm  years,  exacting 
their  accorapt  of  pain,"  have  not  yielded  to  him  any  great  body  of 
moral  experience.  At  the  age  of  twenty  an  ideal  of  justice  and  oq  ideal 
of  charity  shone  before  him  as  the  guiding  beacons  of  his  conrae ;  and 
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lliejsliiDS before  him  no  lens  brigliily  dow.  That  is  much.  But  the  arfc 
4.  cavigatioTi  doea  uot  cousist  wholly  in  a  forwoad-gazing  atutudo, 
nli  {ijrG  fixed  upon  the  lights  which  beam  across  the  waves.  There 
im  Imdo  wiuds  from  eternity  ;  but  beiiide  thene  trade  winds  thero 
iKihifung  flaws  of  time  ;  and  it  is  the  meetiug  of  these  cross  and 
nntti  blasts  which  tries  our  skill  and  seamtiuKhip.  He  who  would 
infilOD  his  moral  will,  while  he  would  purify  aud  strengthen  it,  he 
a^  would  leain  something  not  about  justice  aud  charity  merely,  hut 
ibout  men  and  woniuuand  the  difficult  conduct  of  the  Iiigher  Ufc^ 
ur  well  clo&e  his  Victor  Hugo. 

Victor  Uago'R  art  contributes  little  to  the  forinatiou  of  Uie  wise 

aJoh  conacicQce ;  but  it  would  he  au  error  to  supposo  that  Victor 

Ungo  has  been  insufhcient  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience 

dUcT  as  an  artist  or  as  a  mun.     If  he  loses  all  the  ethical  'iiuwncea 

d  Ibe  individual  life  and  of  hibtory,  iho  broad  facts  of  right  and 

noDg  impress  him  upuu  the  whole  iu  au  autUeutic  maijuer.     He 

nooguizea  the  potential  angel  or  devil  in  each  man,  if  bo  does  not 

Mj'ckarly  perceive  the  man  himself,  the  creature  of  accideut^  aud 

fUttomena.     Aud  the  consequence  i^  that  Victor  Hugo  fights  upon 

the  right  side  in  nearly  every  instance,  though  it  is  true  that  iu  some 

iiiuin  Lilt  own  side  injury  by  his  manner  of  fighting,     Ue  sees  tlie 

atremas  vividly  (though  not  without  distorting  refractions  fivui  bis 

•■B  penouality),  and  mis»es  what  lies  between.     Hence  the  dofici- 

Mc]f  in  his  art  of  subtloty,  of  my8terj%  of  the  complexity  of  life. 

Napideoo  the  Little  of  the  Chdtimcntti  is  a  lay-figm^  serriccablo  for 

(be  porpoees  of  a  passionate  rhotoLic ;  he  in  a  bandit,  a  uocturuai 

N^.an  asaaftsin.a  hyena,  a  poor  stage-player,  a  Nero,  a  Cartouche  ■ 

be  b  ererythiug  except  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  human  being 

vitk  mingled  strength  and  weaknesses;,  mingled  virtue  aud  vice.     It 

ii  ft>  mudi  esHier  to  paint  a  demon  than  a  man  !      The  pity  is  that 

tl»  orimiual  is  uot  really  arre-sled  by  such  art  as  Victor  Hugo's. 

^'foleon  the  Little  could  aBbrd  to  smile  at  Victor  Hugo  the  Great. 

Atfritable  portrait  of  the  human  creature,  with  his  timidity  and  liig 

sudadty,  hia  faith  iu  ideas,  and  his  waiting  upon  events,  his  showy 

*£iul  ■pleudoui's  and  his  personal  attachment  to  simple  and  homely 

tltingt,  the  blood  upon  his  hands,  wliich  had  no  itching  for  blood,  and 

iWiQwk  upon  liis  face  which  concealed  what  ?  profound  purposes  or 

*ttcr  parposelessness  1 — a  portrait  of  this  man  by  a  great   artist 

■wld  have  saufficed  to  put  the  imperial  criminal  under  im  arrest  for 

"Hume.    The  Napoleon  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems  is  a  monster,  "a 

TCtjikallow  monster,"  "a  very  weak  monster,"  "a  most  perfidious  and 

JitnlccB  monster."   And  at  the  other  extreme,  the  exti-enie  of  heroism, 

*lM«otion,  exaltation  of  human  virtue,  Victor  Hugo's  method  of 

puRnituie  equally  fails.   Very  painfully  in  this  direction  the  pseudo- 
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moral -sublime  sltows  iUelf.  A  suUden  splendour  of  impulsive  gal- 
lantry,—the  gay  flinging  of  a  Gavroche,  llio  "  Me  voilA ! "  of  the  boy 
who  returned  to  plant  himsolf  against  the  sad  wall  facing  the  jiiurjslee 
of  the  Versailles  shooting  parly. — these  ore  rcuderoU  with  peifect 
justness  and  Vtcauty.  Victor  Hugo  is  the  Comcille  of  impuhiive 
gallantry.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  laboured  beauty  of  a 
Gilltat's  snicide  ?  Id  the  poet's  hands  deliberate  heroism  assumes  an 
air  which  even  to  his  country-man  caa  hardly  appear  other  than 
theatrical.  He  seems  inexperienced  in  the  calm,  unostentatious 
conduct  of  the  will  through  periods  of  trial ;  he  has  not  discovered 
how  simple  and  severe  a  thing  it  is  to  do  right  with  silent  strength. 
Nearly  every  collection  of  his  poems  is  prefaced  with  a  page  of  prose, 
the  purport  of  which  is,  "Observe  how  beautiful,  how  inlereatiog,  an 
attitude  my  soul  assumes  in  the  following  volume."  Victor  Hugo's 
moral  idealism  haa  not  enriched  or  sobered  itself  through  concrete 
human  experience.  Were  he  to  attempt  a  "  Divine  Comedy,"  there 
oould  be  no  series  of  de<socnding  circles  in  his  **  Inferno ;"  all  horrors 
would  amass  themselves  in  one  wide  gulf  of  tyrants,  and  traitors,  and 
liypocrites,  and  time-servers.  His  Paradi-se  would  shape  itself  into  no 
Rose  of  the  blessed,  with  its  ever  intcnser  and  more  radiant  petals  of 
joy,  folded  in  more  closely  upon  the  light  of  God :  all  holy  Innocents, 
all  holy  Martyrs,  all  holy  Virgins,  nil  poets  and  prophets,  would  taste 
one  supreme  and  indivisible  bliss.  And  as  to  Furgator)' — that  ^^acred 
mount  between  earth  and  lunar  heaven  made  beautiful  and  piteous 
with  mourning  and  desire — Victor  Hugo's  cosmogony  does  not  include 
such  a  region  of  compromise. 

Yet  a  certain  moderation  of  temper  must  also  be  noted  as  charac- 
teristic ofVictor  Hugo.  The  ex- Legitimist  did  not  become  suddenly 
and  violently  a  hater  of  kings;  he  remained  for  a  certain  period  a 
conciliator  among  oon6icting  parties ;  the  democratic  poet  grew 
tender  to  think  of  the  white  head  of  the  exiictl  Bombon  monai-ch. 
And  recently  alike  to  Communists  and  to  the  French  nation  Ids 
counsel  has  been  in  favour  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  against  the 
barbarous  system  of  reprisals.  Nor  will  he  blame  either  jwrty  over- 
much. For  the  crimes  of  the  one  party  the  Past  is  responsible, — a 
Past  of  repression,  of  ignorance,  of  chaotic  misery  and  crime.  For 
those  of  the  other  let  iis  condemn  not  the  victors  in  that  unequal 
struggle,  but  the  blind  fien^  of  victory.  This  moderation  is  a 
temper  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  the  large  charity  of  the  man,  of  his  pity  for  human  frailty,  his 
fellovr- feeling  with  human  sorrow.  If  his  perception  of  individual 
character  is  ordinarily  not  very  exact,  some  compensation  for  thLs  lies 
in  his  abundant  8}*mpathy  with  that  common  manhood  and  woman- 
lAod,  which  is  more  precious  than  personal  idiosyncracies  and  points 
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tion.  As  long  as  there  exist  babybood  and  old  age,  father- 
motherhood,  toil  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  as  long  as  there 
in  the  woods,  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  mourners  by 
IheaiJeof  graves,  so  long  will  Virtor  Hugo  hold  man  and  woman 
ilw.  And  holding  man  ami  wonmrt  dear  by  vii-tue  of  their  common 
iDmiuity^liis  heart  iiiHtmcU  him  in  a  certain  "f^weei  i-easonabloncsB,'' 
and  his  hatred,  his  Hcuni,  his  desire  fur  vengeance,  conccntrntc  thcm- 
(dfes  apoQ  those  exceptional  beings,  who  by  their  crimes  agikinat 
Bifa  .iimI  nations,  by  thoir  apoatacy  or  their  treason,  have  seemed  to 
luri  lo  forfeit  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  manhood.  Victor  Hugo 
Ers  oil  the  one  hand  in  the  presence  of  his  ideals,  the  ohjecto  of  ht« 
madcrand  his  worship — Justice,  Charity,  Bnauty,  Liberty,  Progresp, 
Ram&nity.  Towards  these  he  rises  on  paitslonalc  wings  in  "the 
ilsTOiit  ccstacy,  the  soaring  flight."  If  these  are  wronged  or  profaned 
-ill !'.  lie,  their  woi-abipper,  their  priest,  stands  by — then  mourning  and 
iu<ii;,'i3tioD  and  vengeance,  then  excommunicating  ritca  and  fierce 
uniUiGma.  But,  on  the  other  band,  over  against  these  august  ab- 
itnctioas  arc  the  giucious,  abiding  realities  which  rule  the  heart  of 
vu,  age  after  age,  with  beneficent  despotism — chUdren,  who  for 
Victor  Hugo  are  something  between  the  angel  and  the  linnet, — the 
^'kr  whu  has  toiled  for  us,  the  inothcr  who  has  wrved  and  loveil, 
tljriiusbaud  and  the  wife,  and  oiic^j  again  ehildreu,  the  children  who 
lie imfoigotten  in  their  graves.  And  these  two  groups  of  powont,  the 
ftroBg  ideals  and  tlie  tender  human  forms,  illuminate  and  glorify  one 
uotber.  Justice  and  Charity  and  freedom  arc  the  deities  who, 
nthig  over  a  nation,  bring  peace  and  security  and  joy  to  every  cottage 
Wwh;  therefore  they  are  the  more  divine.  And  no  less  through 
^^■tir  presence  the  child,  the  mother,  become  in  a  higtier  kind  beauti- 
^^Pi  UkI  iitcred.  Over  that  woman  with  the  baby  at  her  breast  tbe 
^BtmuJ  Mother  of  all  is  bending — tbe  nourisber  whose  breaat«  sustain 
^VlbcvorlJ  ;  ou  that  man  resi^ltug  some  trivial  cruelty,  righting  some 
'  orfiiaty  wroDg  gazes  approvingly  the  strong  angelic  Justiciary  whom 
"Kciere  have  seen  wiping  a  blood-stained  sword  among  the  clouds 
Willi;  evening  of  a  day  wlion  a  tyrant's  head  has  fallen, 

lie  development  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  the  mind  of  Victor 

Hogolitobeen  no  mechanical  process  of  constnictlon,  but  growth  of 

»»italkiud.     Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  moral  will  his  character 

luu  liule  hiatory  ;  bis  conscience  consolidates  itself,  the  original  fibres 

gn*  firmer,  more  massive,  and  more  resilient,  but  there  ia  no  putting 

fcnfc  of  latent  powers,  no  modificatioD  of  organs  or  functions  under 

tlu  influence  of  varying  circumstances  and  an  altered  moral  climate. 

JHiiiDiellectnal  history  ha'*  been  controlled  Iry  the  ZtiUfjeUt  of  this 

deaocraiic  nineteenth  centui-y.     He  baa  stoofl  at  gaze  in  the  midst  ot 

tbe  iptctacle  (rf  nature,  all  vital  and  changing,  in  presence  of  human 
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society,  alive  and  chimgiTig  rIao,  in  presenoe  «f  God,  the  evf^r-duiTig- 
iug  Ood,  who  expAntU  aod  onntract^  ^m  hgfi  to  nge  and  from  year 
to  yeAT,  wlio  approaolic'B  and  rc«?d(w,  rises  and  diiscendii  like  tW 
shining  clouds  ujMn  a  nuHintain  sido.  And  gnuUially,  as  he  I<v>kR 
ahro&d,  m&n  and  oattire  and  God,  which  had  neetned  to  frtjuid  apart, 
flow  into  one  another,  coolesce,  and  form  one  stnpendons,  naturai- 
supematurai  wliole.  He  looks  abroad,  and  the  spare  around  him 
widens  ;  the  horizon  changes.  In  plnee  of  the  jfilded  ceilings  of  Ver- 
sailleji  he  behotdB  unfathomable  ab_v«»c«  of  azure ;  the  priest,  and  altar 
Aitpand,  u'iodfi  of  heaven  sweep  away  the  heavy  fnmes  of  incense,  and 
it  \%  God  himself  who  stands  Iteforc  the  eyes  of  the  nations  elevating 
the  host  ;  the  little  slcippiiii*  fitjiires  of  princes  and  courtiers  vanish, 
nnd  there  comes  up  higher  and  higher  a  brond  tide — the  People — - 
with  ita  voice  of  threatening  and  of  promise,  engulfing  the  petty  emi- 
nences of  the  land  wher^*  royal  palace  and  dncal  castle  stood  ;  the  stars 
which  had  been  so  long  stcadfa^ft  in  the  heavens  set ;  the  ancient  day 
and  night  are  roUud  away ;  a  solemn  dawn  begins  ;  the  Bun  rises  with 
unimaginable  splendmtr  nnd  unimaginaUe  sound  ;  the  cry  of  Liberty 
is  shouted  fmm  margin  to  margin  of  the  hills.  Stamiing  at  gaze  in 
tho  midst,  with  no  piirpoaes  or  plans  for  his  future,  Victor  Hugo 
simply  allows  tho  great  spectacle  to  operate  upon  liis  whole  being, 
and  to  produce  there  wlmtever  modifications  it  ia  fitsed  lo  produce. 
New  forces  play  through  him  and  pas^  out  of  him.  If  his  eyes  brighten, 
that  is  because  the  gnu  has  filled  them  with  his  splendour.  If 
his  court  costume  happen  to  lie  blown  away,  it  is  the  norl.h  wind  and 
the  south  who  have  been  the  thicvea  If  wings  expand,  and  i^uivur 
upon  his  tthoulders,  and  he  soars,  it  is  the  Dawn  t^o  has  required 
hor  singer,  if  ho  be  a  traitor  tn  his  oarly  faitli,  bis  aocompliceB 
Jiad  abettors  are  the  Heavens  and  thu  Earth  : — 

"  Tou  «»y  '%nicre  goest  thou?'     I  cannot  tell. 
And  sti^l  go  on.     If  but  the  way  be  straight. 
It  cannot  be  amiss  :  before  me  lies 
Dawn  and  the  day  ;  the  night  behind  me  ;  that 
Suffices  me  ;  T  break  the  hounds  ;  I  aec, 
And  nothing  more  ;  helirw,  and  nothing  less ; 
My  future  is  not  one  of  my  concerns."* 

But  while  tJie  poet  seemed  to  be  passive,  he  was  nnconscioualy  co- 
operating with  the  agencies  which  surronndod  him.  In  precisely  such 
a  medium  lay  th<_'  wmditions  which  favouiwl  tlie  full  devolopmcnt  of 
the  poet's  imagination,  and  flattered  hts  ambition.  In  a  great 
monarchical  period  if  Victor  Hugo  hod  not  perished  as  a  foiled 
revolutionary,  he  would  jierhap.^  have  perished  as  a  mere  liver  oa 

*  Lea  OMiMtDplatfoiu.    "  Scrit  to  1946." 
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the  brilliant  surface  of  life,  satiating  his  sensL-s  with  the  pomp  anil 
poloiiT  ami  pageantry  of  the  courts  of  kings.  To  have  perfected  a 
litenuir'  style  might  have  Iieen  the  sum  of  his  adiie\'eracnt.  His 
true  self  could  li/irdly  Iiave  come  into  existence.  Tn  presence  of 
the  great  political  and  social  movement  of  the  poat-Revolution 
periijd,  he  (lilateB,  he  energizes  froely.  and  is  joyous.  This  lido 
which  lises  caimot  temfy  him,  for  ho  it  is  who  can  render  \X&  in- 
articulate threats  and  a.spirations  into  hitman  Rpccch.  If  the  clawu 
l^'^eaoenJ  to  illuminate  him,  he  too  is  able  to  rise  and  become  one  of 
the  Bplondourf)  of  the  dawn. 

Ideas  aa  they  arrive  elaborated  through  creeds,  and  theologies,  and 
systenui  of  philosophy  enter  into  no  vital  relation  with  the  mind  of 
Yictor  Hugo.  Idea.';  as  he  sees  them  in  action,  a  portion  of  the  mar- 
vcUouB  sptctacle  of  life,  become  at  once  for  him  souiees  of  imagina- 
tive e:cciicment,  and  as  such  in  tlic  highest  degree  important.  But 
besides  Uic  large  impersonal  influences  which  have  been  among  the 
causes  contributing  to  t  he  growth  of  the  poet's  mind,  there  have  been 
numerous  trains  of  private  ytyn  and  sorrows,  which  have  brought  to 
his  imi^natton  and  to  his  heart  sustenimce  and  stimulus.  The  urge 
of  life  has  been  rfreououa  with  hiin,  and  always  on  the  increase. 
Shock  after  shock  of  delight  and  of  paiti  have  fallen  upon  him,  and 
with  each  impact  a  w&ve  of  heat  has  diffuEcd  itsetf,  until  at  hnigth 
the  whole  nature  of  the  man  has  become  one  glowing,  iiery  mass, 
Unro,  and  while  yet  in  boyhood  luarriage  with  the  woman  he  bad 
hived  as  a  child,  a  struggle  with  poverty,  victorious  leadership  in  a 
brilliant  aggressive  movement  in  art,  a  splendid  fame  iu  early  man- 
boo<l,  political  celebrity  added  to  literary  celebrity,  the  rapture  of 
.generous  deeds,  contact  with  the  most  quickening  contemporary 
minds,  the  birth  of  children,  the  drowned  body  of  his  daughter  and 
of  htm  whom  she  lo\'ed,  exile,  cahrainy,  solitude,  the  fidelity  of  frienda, 
lbe  presence  of  the  tiunuituous  seas  which  divided  him  from  his 
counlty  and  from  the  often-visited  grave;  recently  those  twelve  epic 
nonth^  of  the  Y'car  Terrible,  Paris  in  her  girdle  of  fire,  and  tlic  pale 
flot»X'r-like  baby  on  his  knee,  the  sudden  loss  of  a  sou  who  was  a 
cornrnde,  the  popnlar  vote,  the  insnlt  of  the  A>*sembly,  the  hootiugs 
and  peltiugs  of  the  Brussels  mob,  the  brilliant  revival  of  bis  dramatic 
writings  in  Republican  Paris, — and  in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end,  the  delights  of  the  woods  and  of  the  streets,— those  in  rapid 
MimniaTy  recall  only  a  portion  of  tlie  gladness  and  sadness  which  have 

f>t)e  to  mnke  tip  this  life — a  life  that  has  just  reached  and  passed  the 
mtt  lutRigned  to  men. 

The  career  of  Victor   Hugo  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
—first,  that  in  which  the  poet  was  still  unaware  of  his  true 
or  seeking  that  true  self  failed  to  find  It ;  secondly,  that  presided 
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ovor  by  tlic  Hugowb  conception  of  beauty  ;  thirdly,  that  dominated  by 
the  Hugoish  conception  of  the  Bublime.  hfsOric-ntaXvsvi\axV?,i\\&  limit 
of  the  first  period  ;  the  trangttion  ft-otn  the  second  to  the  third,  whicli 
begins  to  indicate  itself  in  Lta  Rayorijf  nt  Im  Orfdnra,  ia  accompliehed 
io  Lee  ContempUitmna,  The  third  period  Ia  not  cloeed  ;  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  wc  }iave  the  promise  from  Victor  Hugo  of  five  itnportftnt 
works  in  verso  and  pro6c.  Possibly,  any  bypothciiiii  aa  to  Uie  orbit 
he  descrilies  is  sUl)  premature. 

In  a  divided  household  tlio  boy  Victor  naturally  inclinixl  towards 
tho  side  of  hig  mother,  and  from  her  he  inherited  the  monarchical 
tradition.  From  ChiUcaubriand  he  learned  to  recognize  the  literary 
advantages  offered  by  neo-CathoHcism,  and  under  hia  influence  the 
Voltoircan  royaliam  of  Victor  Hugo's  earlier  years  was  traasformcd 
into  the  Christian  royalism  which  was  to  do  service  for  tlie  writer  of 
odes  under  the  Rcstoitition.  The  boy,  ambitious  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, and  furnished  with  literary  instincts  and  aptitudes,  but  as  yet 
unprovided  wltli  subjects  for  song  from  hi^  own  experience,  must 
look  about  in  the  world  to  find  subjects.  He  needs  something  to 
declaim  i^aiust,  and  somotliing  to  celebrate.  The  Revolution  sati»* 
6e8  one  of  these  requirements,  and  the  monarchy  the  other.  The 
vantago-grouud  of  a  creed  is  now  gained ;  the  domiuaut  conception  of 
his  poetry  declares  itself  to  him  -,  he  is  to  be  the  singer  of  the  restoi'ed 
Christian  monarchy.  If  histuiy  would  only  supply  tliemcs,  he  is  now 
prepared  to  take  them  up  and  execute  brilliant  variations  upon  them. 
And  history  is  disposed  to  assist  him.  What  more  fortunate  subject 
can  there  be  for  a  neo-CathoUc  royalist  ode  than  the  birth  of  a  Chris- 
tian duke,  unless  it  be  the  baptism  of  a  Chriatiaa  duke,  or  the  con- 
secration of  a  Christian  king  1  Happy  age  when  dukes  are  bom  and 
baptized,  and  wlien  a  philosophic  poet  of  tlie  age  of  twenty  resolves* 
to  "solemnize  some  of  the  principal  memorials  of  our  epoch  which 
may  serve  as  lessons  to  future  societies."'  Happy  ago  whtu  atheitit 
and  regicide  hide  their  head$,  when  the  flood  of  Revolution  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  bow  appears  in  the  clouds!  Highly  favoured  nation 
upon  whom  tho  presence  of  a  Bourbon  confers  prosperity  and 
peace,  with  all  the  Christian  graces,  and  all  thenheological  virtues  ;— 

*'0h,  que  la  Royaut<?,  peuplea,  est  douce  et  belle  !" 

Id  these  odes  the  ktitg  is  the  terrestrial  Qod ;  and  Ood  is  the 
ffiund  nu>7uivque  who  rule*  in  the  skies.  If  not  the  verj-  same,  ho 
is  a  descendant  not  far  removed  from  the  aged  and  8niial>le  God, 
something  between  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor,  of  the  medi«va]  period, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  with  a  bird  above  his  head,  and  his  Son  by  his 
side,  a  courtly  archangel  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  a  prophet, 

•  rnC*cetoUeOJ«e,]$22. 
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listening  to  harps,  while  Madame  the  Mother  of  God  stand-s  by 
band  on  breast.  Ho  is  tho  Gorl  who  was  careful  to  punish  the  men 
of  llie  CoQVontion,  and  pulled  down  Napoleon  from  his  high  place  ; 
the  liod  who  chose  Charles  S.  as  the  man  after  His  own  heart.  If 
to  dubeliuve  in  this  author  of  nature  and  moral  governor  of  the 
oniTOree  bo  atheism,  Victor  Hugo  is  at  present  an  atheist* 

But  the  political  and  religious  significance  of  these  early  poems  ■vras 
in  tralb  a  secondary  afl&iir.     To  reform  tho  rhythm  of  French  verso, 
to  enrich  its  rhymes,  to  give  mobility  to  the  cesuro,  to  carry  the  sense 
be^d  the  couplet,  to  substitute  definite  and  picturesque  words  in 
[ilaeeof  the/cuilewra  of  classical  mythulogy  and  vague  poetical  peri- 
phnaa — these  were   matters   awakening  keener   interest  than  the 
TBrtoration  of  a  dynasty  or  the  vindicating  of  a  creed.     To  denounce 
lie  Rerolution  was  well ;  but  how  much  higher  and  more  divine  to 
bring  together    in   brilliant   consonance    two    unexpected    words ! 
Gurtttve  Planche,  reviewing  at  a  later  period  this  literary  movement, 
and  proDOuncing  in    his   magisterial  way   that  the  movement  was 
prinikrily  one  of  style,  not  of  thought,  recalls  as  a  trivial  circumatance, 
witieli  however  serves  to  chaTocterizc  the  time,  that  the  ultimate 
word,  the  supreme  term  of  literary  art,  wm — "^  ciseZure."     The 
glow  of  Royalist  fervour  was  somewhat  of  a  painted  fire  ;  the  new 
litenry  sensation.^  were  accouipanied  by  thrills  of  pleasure  which 
I  genuine  and  intense. 
Bofore  1828,  Victor  Hugo's  royalLst  fervour  had  certaitily  lost  some 
wf  its  efficiency  for  the  pui-pose^i  of  literature.     The  drama  of  "Crom- 
LikH"  had  been  published  in  the  previous  year;  and  tlie  poet  was  in 
en  revolt  again.'Jt  the  great  monarchical  period  of  French  art— the 
'•geof  Racina     Either  the  births  and  baptisms  of  dukes  occurred 
lea  frequently  than  heretofore,  or  Victor  Hugo  was  less  eager  to 
ttjfcWate  them.     But  if  his  early  faith  wa.s  falling  piece  by  piece, 
M*  lew  faith  as  yet  came  to  replace  the  old,  unless  it  were  the 
*rtiit'B  faith  of  "  ort  for  art."     Accordingly,  Victor  Hugo  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  uext  lyrical  volume — Leu  Oi-i^eniales — proclaims  in  a 
tngb  tone  the  independence  of  the  poet  from  the  trammels  of  belief. 
Ut  DO  one  question  htm  about  the  subjects  of  his  singing, — if  tho 
"•oner  bo  faultless,  that  is  all  which  can  be  required  of  him.  He  will 
wl  BOW  "  endeavour  to  be  u-seful,"  he  will  not  attempt  "  to  solemnize 
*iae  of  tho  principal  memorials  of  our  epoch  which  may  serve  as 
*«oiis  to  future  societies."     Farewell  to  the  safe  anchorage  of  noo- 
CitWicism.    "  Let  the  poet  go  where  he  plea3cs,and  do  what  he  pleases : 
■^"ch  is  the  law.    Let  him  believe  in  one  God,  or  in  many  ;  in  Pluto 
w  ia  Satan,  ...  or  in  nothing  ;  ...  let  him  go  north  or  south,  west 
weirt;  let  him  be  ancient   or  modern  ...  Ho  is  free."     What 

•  8m  "  L'AmiOT  TfjTiiblo."     "  A  rfirfiqao  qui  m'appetle  AUnJc" 
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appropriutcue&s  was  dicre  iti  tbaso  Oneniatea  iu  llie  mttkt  of  the 
gravo  pi'coccttpatiuns  of  llie  public  miuil  i    To  wUat  does  the  Oneni^l 
rhyme?    What    cuusououcc    has   it    with   auvthiug}    Tlie   autho^' 
replies  tliat  "  lie  docs  not  know ;    the    fancy  ttx>k   him ;  atid  tiiuk 
him  in  a.  ridiculous  fashiou  coough,  when,  last  -luinmer,  lio  was  goin^H 
to  see  a  sunset."    There  was  another   sunset  wliich   Victor  Hu^^™ 
witnessed  before  long— the  setting  iu  a  stormy  sky  of  the  ancient 
mooarcby  of  France.     Then,  too,  he  thought  of  the  East,  and  bogau 
that  gri^ter  scries  of  Orientulca,  tbofic  boDgs  of  the  suniiso  of  the 
Rupublic.  which,  still  vihratu  in  the  air.   Thi>e>ti  lost  camu  not  tltrough 
capricu,  but  of  necojisity,  and  the  only  frcedum  which  the  poet  has 
since  cltkimed  hai>  bocu  the  trecdum  of  service  to  liis  iduas  and  o^^ 
fideJlty  to  his  criied.  ^| 

The  poems,  ic*  Orientaleii,  cun'ospoud  with  the  aunouncemeuts  of 
tha  preface.    They  oru  luiiacles  of  colour  uud  of  sound.    They  shine 
and  eparkle,  aud  jjleiuu  like  fiery  opaU,  sapphires,  oud  rvxl>ie«.    They 
startle  the  French  muse,  acciwtoined  to  the  classic  lyre  or  pastoral 
pip3,  with  the  sound  of  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  aud  uU  kiud:^  of 
mu«ic.     Our  eyes  and  ears  are  filled  witli  vivid  sensatioo.     Dobs  it 
gi'catly  taatter  that  they  remain  remote  from  our  itnagiuatit^e  reaM^^I 
our  uuderstanJing  heart,  our  conscience?     The  desires  we  possess  fi:^^ 
splendour  and  harmony  ai-e  gratified  :  why  should  we  demand  any- 
thing further  ?    Victor  Hugo,  still  unprovided  with  sufficient  subJec^^H 
fi-om  his  personal  experience,  aud  fiuding  the  monarchical  pageooV^ 
grow   somewhat  tarnished,  had   turned  to  Greece  and  Spain.     With 
Spain  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  connected  him.     Greece  was  u 
fashion  of  the  period.     The  struggle  with  the  Turkish  power  had  sur- 
rcutided  the  names  of  places  aod  persons  with  acisociations  which  were 
effective  with  the  popular  imiigiuation.    Xonl  Byron  had  put 
miaauthi-oplc  hero  into  eastern  costumes.     The  properties — jei 
tophaike,  ataghan,  caftan,  tJie  jewel  of  Giamschid,  the  throne 
Eblia — took  the  taste  of  llie  period.    The  plash  of  the  siick  which' 
contains  a  guilty  wife  iii  llie  atill  waters  of    the  Bosphorus — t 
beard&d  heads  attached  to  the  Seraglio  wallit,  aud  left  an  food  : 
crows — these   were   thrilliug   sensations  offered   hy  eastern  [x>«ti 
"  Conscience,"   "  imaginative  reason,"    "  understanding  heart,"  whi 
metaphysical  jargon  is  tliis )     Peilaotry  !  wo  need  colour  aud 
mony ;  we  demand  a  nervous  excitation.    And  in  truth  Victor  Hugo 
had  advanced  a  step,  for  he  had  lost  a  faith,  and  gained  a  style. 

The  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  years  immediately  following 
publication  of  Leu  Orientates  were  in  the  direction  of  the  theatr 
and  to  the  same  period  belongs  the  novo!  A'of r*  Damf.  de  Pans,  i| 
which  the  medisevalism  of  the  writer  is  no  longer  political  or  rel 
gious,  if  it  ever  were  such,  but  is  purely  oisthctical,  supplying  him' 
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mtn  U>e  rich  and  picturesque  background  before  wlikh  Iii«  figures 

avovft    It  was  a  fortuualo  circum-stance  for  Viis  Ijrical  poeti^-  that  it 

M«fi()d  to  be  the  chief  instvoment  of  biii  ambition.    Any  deliberate 

attcntgrt.  to  surpass  L€»  OrierUales  vouUJ  have  overleaped  itselr.  and 

^^len  <m  the  other  idde.     No  pyrotechnic  art  could  send  up  fiery 

^■pdiuted  or  showent  of  f^ldcn  rain  higher  than  the  last.     But  if 

^Hk|daf  the  fantaytic  blossoms  of  the  pyrotechnist  ho  were  to  bring 

H^IpB'  tnw  flowers  of  the  meadows,  and  leaves  of  the  forest  trees, 

I     ibfuoK^y  might  havea  gi-aceand  fiwectnesaof  itsowD.  Le^Feuilhi 

i     tfJutOBHte  was  published  in  the  month  of  Noveukber,    tSSl,  and 

Viftut  Hugo  notes  as  curious  the  contrast  between  the  trant[ttillity  of 

kii  Tfiraes  and  the  feverish  agitation  of  the  luindfl  of  men.     "  The 

uolior  icels  in  abandoning  this  useless  book  to  the  popular  wave, 

irbidi  bean  away  so  many  better  things,  a  little  of  the  melancholy 

pkuiie  one  experiences  in  flinging  a  ttowcr  into  a   torrent   axA 

VBicUng  what  becomes  of  it." 

Tbete  is  an  autumn  in  early  manhood  out  of  which  a  longer 
aiamer,  or  a  spring  of  more  rapturous  joy,  may  be  bom.  One  period 
of  lift  has  been  accomplished ;  better  thin;:^  nmy  come,  but  there 
■  anst  ke  an  abandooment  of  the  old ;  a  certain  radiance  fades  away  ; 
^^iaftmioo  of  recollection  ;  our  eye  hat  kept  watch  over  the  mor- 
^K%o(  man  ;  we  know  the  "soothing  thoughts  that  spring  out  of 
^^»nun  sufTering."  U  was  at  this  perioil  that  WonUworth  wrote  his 
"OJeon  the  lutimations  of  Immortality."  It  wa«  at  thiii  period  ihat 
Virtcr  Hugo  wrote  />«  Feuillfj*  tJ'jUitonmf.  No  other  volume  of 
li«  [Kxtry  i&  marked  by  the  same  grave  and  tender  self-possession  ; 
tliW)  ia  sadness  in  it,  but  not  the  ecstasy  of  grief;  there  is  joy,  but  a 
vijGuiii  tempered  joy.  The  calm  oi  Les  R(tyon»  et  Irs  Ombres  may 
be  mole  profound  ;  it  is  at  all  events  a  different  calm — that  of  one 
ilnKw  the  parting  with  youth  well  over,  who  has  gone  forward  witli 
wfiiieoce,  and  discoverwl  the  laws  of  the  new  order  of  existence  and 
^Mwl  ibem  to  be  g»itid.  In  Lin  liaytms  et  ffg  Omhiv«  tlie  horizon  is 
Itr&ad  the  sky  more  blue  ;  natui-e  knows  the  great  secret,  and 
Tbere  is  something  pathetic  in  the  calm  of  the  earlier 
e;  something  pathetic  even  in  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
u  which  ring  through  it,  though  they  ring  clear  and  swe«t  as 
UUs  upon  the  mules  of  Castille  and  Aragon. 
Viclor  Hugo,  who  heretofore  had  for  the  most,  part  been  looking 
abroad  for  ambitious  motives  for  song,  now  in  Les  Feuilies 
hine  very  f^uietly  folded  the  wing,  dropped  down,  and  found 
■k1[.  Memories  of  his  childhoo<l,  his  laotlicr'a  love  and  solicitude 
lierftail  infant,  the  house  at  Blois  where  liia  father  came  to  rest 
the  tove-lettcra  of  thirteen  years  ago,  bis  daughter  at 
yer,  the  beauty  of  many  sunsets,  the  voice  of  the  sea 
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lieurd  from  high  headlands,  the  festival  of  the  sturrj'  heaven  abow 
and,  below,  the  huioan  watcher,  a  "  rain  shadow,  obsciire  aui)  lacitutn,' 
yet  seeming  for  a  moment  "  the  mysterious  klug  of  this  noctumaJ^ 
pomp," — these  and  such  as  these  are  the  themes  over  which  the  poet 
lingers  with  a  grave  sadness  and  juy.     The  feeling  for  external  naUirt 
throughout  is  fervent,  hut  large  and  pure.     The  poet  stands  in  the 
presence  of  nature,  and  receives  her  precious  luflueuceji ;  he  is  not 
yet  enveloped  by  her  m)Tiad  forces  and  made  one  with  them  ;  neither 
does  he  yet  stand  at  odds  with  her,  the  huumu  will  contending  m 
titanic  struggle  with  the  avayK^  of  natural  law.     God  in  these  poema 
\a  a  beneficent  Father. 

But  now,  again.  Victor  Hugo  looked  abroad.  In  Lcs  Orientals 
he  had  treated  subjectM  remote  from  his  personal  history.  Lit 
Feuilles  iVAutvTtttte  v/as  a,  record  of  private  joys  and  soitows.  Id 
Les  Chants  du  C^-^pu«cule  the  personal  and  impersonal  liave  met 
in  living  union ;  the  individual  appears,  but  his  individuality  is 
important  less  for  its  own  sake  than  because  it  reflects  the  common 
spiritual  chatacteristics  of  the  period.  The  faith  of  France  in  her 
restored  monarchy,  her  monarchy  by  diviae  right,  had  waned,  and 
finally  become  extinct ;  and  with  the  faith  of  France,  Umt  also  of  her 
chief  poet.  Mauy  thing.^  had  been  preparing  his  spirit  to  accept  the 
democratic  movement  of  modem  .'society.  The  literary  war  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  was  a  war  of  independence ;  it  cultivat'ed  the 
temper  of  revolt,  disdain  of  authority,  sclf-confidcnco,  and  a  forward 
gaze  into  the  future.  None  but  a  literal^  Danton  could  have  dared  in 
French  alexandrines  to  name  by  its  proper  name  !e  cochon.  The 
noblesse  of  the  poetical  vocabulary  had  been  rudely  dealt  with  by 
Victor  Hugo  ;  and  a  rough  swarm  of  words,  which  in  a  lexicon  would 
have  been  branded  with  the  obelus,  now  forced  their  way  into  the 
luxurious  tenements  of  aristocratic  nouu-substantive  and  adjective. 
Victor  Hugo  had  said  to  verse,  "  Be  free  ;"  to  the  words  of  the  dic- 
tionaiy,  "  Be  republican,  fraternise,  for  you  are  equal."  And  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  speech,  was  not  thought  enfranchised  also  T  The 
poet  had  ploqucntly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  grotesque  in  arts 
My  Lady  Beauty  was  no  more  needful  to  the  world  than  her  humour- 
ous clown ;  Quasimodo's  face  looked  forth  from  the  cathedral  door, 
and  vindicated  all  dcapificd  and  insulted  things.  It  was  inevitable 
thai  the  litcraiy  revolution  should  coalesce  with  the  politicai  revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  monarchy  had  discredited  itself, — it  had  been  the 
agent  of  disorder;  and  the  People  had  made  itself  beautiful  by  tho 
valour  and  the  nrtuo  of  the  days  of  July. 

Vet  when  the  first  acclamations  which  greeted  n  constitutional  king 
had  died  away,  there  came  a  season  of  hesitation  and  surmise  ;  a 
soa£on  of  distruBt.     The  dawn  had  seemed  to  open  before  men  s  eyes  ; 
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»ad  Bov  agaia  it  waa  twIHgbl — twilight  of  religious  doubt,  twilight  of 
politial  disquiet iide.     Li's  Chants  clu  CHpuacuU  corresponds  to  this 
moment  of  wciler  and  relapse  in  the  wave  of  thought.     Incertitude 
-within,  a  vaporous  dimnefis  without— Buch  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
tli»  poetry  has  shaped  itself;  and  the  poot  himself,  hearing  "  Yes," 
uid  "  No,"  cried  by  conflicting  voices,  is  neither  one  of  those  who  deny 
nor  one  of  those  who  tiffirm.     He  is  one  of  those  who  hope.     The 
mysterious  light  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizoti.  like  the  distant  fire  of 
a  forge  at  night,  is  it  the  promise  of  the  dawn,  or  the  last  brightness  of 
rcrtdingday?  Is  the  voice  of  Ocean  a  voice  of  joy  oi'of  fear  {  Wliatis 
thUmumuir  which  rises  from  the  heart  of  man? — a  song,  or  else  aery? 
■Notwithstanding  the  doubtful  accent  of  /.e«  Chant*  du  Ci-ipuBcuie, 
tb»  volume  leaves  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
poet  is  tending.     He  is  one  of  those  who  hope ;  and  with  Victor  Hugo 
totipe  is  already  half  to  believe.     His  former  royalist  Catholic  con- 
rictioikB  were  not  savagely  demolished ;  they  remained  as  a  sacred 
and  poetic  ruin,  appealing,  as  niins  do,  to  the  sense  in  us  of  pathos 
anjpily  ;  but  they  exercised  no  authority  over  the  will  or  the  mas- 
CK&Lt  port  of  the  imagination.     In  Z<!*  OtanU  du.   Ct^jyumidf.  we 
eaa&cem  thU  imagination  venturing  itself  into  the  presence  of  the 
pc^nlar  life  and  miivement,  and  arrested  and  arotisc-d  by  the  new  and 
nurfcllous  objects  which  became  viaiblo.    An  exiled  king  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  respectful  and  sympathising  gaze  ;  but  see,  the  billowy  iuun- 
dfttioD  of  the  people,  the  irresistible  advance  !  and  listen,  the  rumours, 
Uifllwmr,  the  joy,  the  m)-stery  of  the  wiud  and  of  thefe  waves  that 
Toll  before  it ;  the  stonuy  murmur  of  the  people  around  each  great 
iiiu!  Here  is  &pacc,  and  strength,  and  splendour  for  the  imagiuation 
Itiielight  in, more  satisfying  to  it  than  the  livery  ofcouiliersand  the 
Itsfwaonial  of  state  days.      And  upon  the  other  hand — (for  what 
wbM  Victor  Hugo's  imagination  effect  without  a  contrast  ?} — observe 
.llegloomy  faces  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  the  people  :  not 
(for  kingii  were  not  all   tyrants  iu  1835),  but  the  pernicious 
eflors  of  kings,  fulfilled  with  perjury  and  boldness,  "  unhappy, 
rtft  believed  in  their  dark  errur  that  one  morning  they  could  take 
(hcfft«Jom  of  the  world  like  a  bird  in  a  snare."    Tlie  material  of 
much  future  prophec}-,  triumphant  and  indignant,  lies  already  in  ex* 
iiteiMJe  here, 

Bui  Victor  Hugo  was  not  going  to  allow  his  poetry  to  become  the 
in*tnimeiit  of  party  politics.  He  must  uvl  allow  the  harmony  of  hiit 
nature  to  he  violated.  He  must  maintain  his  seul  above  the  tumult ; 
unmovtd  himself,  he  must  be  austere  and  iudulgeul  to  others.  Ho 
xniut  belong  to  all  parties  by  their  generous,  and  to  no  paity  by  its 
ricioiiK  side.  His  giave  respect  for  the  people  must  be  united  with 
ecoro  for  mobs  and  mob-leaders.    He  must  live  with  external  uaturo 
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AS  wcU  as  with  man.  He  maj  sofelj  point  out  orrors  id  lifftj| 
bumon  codes  if  be  contemplate  l)y  day  and  by  night  the  text  «l 
the;  divine  and  cteroal  codesL  And  holding  himself  thus  ahoT«  aJIi 
that  is  mercJy  local  ood  tiTm^iiory,  bis  poetry  must  be  the 
trait-^profoundly  faithful— of  himself,  such  a  portrait  of  his 
pereonality  being  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  universal  work  w! 
a  thinker  can  give  to  the  world.* 

Such  was  the  spirit  iu  which  ies  Voix  Interieuirs  and  I^es  Raymu 
et  lea  Ombrea  were  written.  It  was  a  time  of  high  resolve*,  aodof 
successfVil  conduct  uf  his  moral  nature.  And  what  giros  joy  and  what 
restureB  faith  like  sucoe:«iful  conduct  nf  the  moral  nature  ?  Wo  etsf 
not  trace  each  stop  of  the  progress  from  Aas  Chants  du  Creptumtit  i» 
Lea  Rayons  ei  ies  Ombres,  but  wo  can  see  that  the  progress  w 
acoomplishod.  Tlie  twilight  had  dissipated  itself,  luid  it  was  dia 
dawn  indeed  which  came,  and  not  the  dai'kness.  Humau  laic 
seemed  to  grow  a  more  substantial  and  a  diviner  thing.  Beside* 
the  light  of  their  own  beauty  there  was  an  "  auxiliar  light,"  iUr 
minating  the  faces  of  the  flowers.  Som^  oouatcr-ciiura  of  apaea 
and  boUow  hky  had  beuu  found : 

"  Let  no  one  ask  mo  how  it  came  to  pass ; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy^  that  to  mo 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  racky  into  the  sea." 

Natnre,  whioh  had  bren  a  tender  mother,  now  become.^  a  strong 
beautiful  bride,  with  cmbrat-ing  arms,  whf>  has  need  of  her 
lover,  the  poet.    God,  who  had  been  a  beneficent  father,  is  now  boi 
thing  more  than  can  bo  expreaaed  by  any  human  relation  :  He  iaji 
and  law,  and  light.     God  and  nature  and  man  have  approachcil  and 
play  through  one  another.     What  a  moment  ago  was  divine  grooe,  U 
now  light,  and  as  it  touches  the  heart  it  again  changes  into  love,  and 
once  more  is  transformed  from  love  to  faith  and  hope.    There  is  B* 
endless  interchange  of  scn'ices  between  all  forces  and  objects  spirilu***^ 
and  material     Nothing  in  the  world  is  single.     Small  is  great.  »»"; 
great  IS  small.     Below  the  odour  of  a  rosjc-bud  lies  an  abyss— il*' 
whole  mysterious  bosom  of  the  earth. — and  above  it  in  the  beauty  <^ 
a  woman's  bending  faci^,  and  the  noul  behind  that  face,  rises  an  u*3i 
fathomftbic  heaven.     The  calm  of  Lea  Rayona  ct  Ies  Ombres,  if  it   ^ 
profound,  is  also  passionate.    This  is  that "  high  mountain  apart,"  tt»^ 
moimtain  of  transfiguration.     They  who  ascend  there  say,  "  It  is  gowH 
for  us  to  be  here,"  not  knowing  what  they  say  :  presently  they  con»^ 
down  from  the  mountain,  with  human  help  for  those  who  are  ^flidM 

■  Fc«£uBi  of  ■*  La  Toiz  Int^ieuna  "  uid  of  "  Lea  Rajou  «t  lot  Ombres'* 
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»D(]  di$<>:Lse4, — belp  wbicU  to  some  seems  Kupernatural,  aud  wluch 
usurcUly  tlioM!  who  bavc  remained  below  are  aot  alwap  able  to- 
affonl. 

In  the  ftiitumn  of  1843,  Leopoldine,  daugliter  of  Victor  Jhi^Q,  and 
Charlrs  V.-icqueric,  who  bad  been  her  husband  durioif  *>mti  few  spruig 
and  ftnnnnier  months,  were  drowned.  After  tbe  Coup  d'Etat  of 
Dfcember  3,  the  poet  became  an  exile  from  France.  Id  1S53  was 
pobliithed  in  Brussels  the  voUime  entitled  Les  Ck^Uiwntts,  la  185(> 
(twelve  yeajn  had  elapsed  since  his  dwightet's  death)  appeared  tbv 
two  volume  of  £«•«  Conicntpl<ifion€. 

Joy  biul  been  Victor  ITugo's  preparation  for  hi«  great  sorrow.  Had 
a  blow  so  sudden  and  dreadful  fallen  before  hist  soul  ba^l  Iwen  tem- 
p««d  and  piiriticd  by  joy,  the  soul  might  have  1>ccu  criubed  into 
fonnlftki  apathy,  or  shattered  into  fragments.  But  because  joy  and 
loTe  and  faith  had  maintAined  his  natiu-c  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency, 
becaose  every  part  of  it  was  now  vital  and  sensitive,  he  was  fitted  to 
endure  ibc  blow.     Extreme  angnish  can  be  accepted  as  a  bitter  gift 

^iS  it  comes  frrtm  the  hands  of  Life  ;  martyrdom  is  unendurable  only 
b^nne  wlio  i.s  already  half  deceased,  and  little  sensitive  to  pain.  Xm 
GmtfmplntUnia  is  the  lyrical  record  of  twenty-five  years.  More 
Am  any  other  of  Victor  Hugo's  coUections  of  poetry  it  holds,  as  in 
Pncky  chalice,  the  gathered  waters  of  his  life.  "  The  author  lia* 
5lowe«!  tlie  iKwk  to  form  itself,  bo  to  spcalt,  within  him.  Life,  fil- 
t(fiog  drop  by  drop  through  events  and  suffcnngs,  has  dcpasited  it  ia 
liis  heart."  These  deep  waters  have  slowly  amnaaad  themselves  in 
the  unl's  secret  places.  Lea  Contemplations  completes  the  series  of 
^  pcnonal  memorials  which  iiod  preceded  it  by  one  more  comprehcn- 
m  flTC  Ihau  all  the  rest.  Here  nothing  is  absent — reminiscences  of 
BcbooUboy  years,  youth,  the  loves  and  fancies,  the  gaiety  and  tho  illu- 
uutis  of  youth,  tbe  literary  warfare  of  early  manhood,  and  the  pains 
ud  delights  of  poetical  creation,  friendship^  sorrow,  the  innocent 
nirth  of  cbildrt-n,  the  tumult  of  lift),  the  intense  sik'ncc  uf  the  grave, 
the  sLrcnjns,  the  fieLd<>,  Uie  flowers,  the  tumbling  of  desolate  sea.s,  the 
songs  of  birds,  suUtitde^  the  devout  aspiratiou,  doubt  and  tlie  hon-or 
of  doubt,  the  eager  assault  of  tlic  problenLs  \Mience  T  and  Wliither  T 

food  Wburcforo  T  and  the  bafBed  vision  and  arrested  foot  tlu're  upon 
"tbe  brink  of  the  infinite."  Into  this  book  the  sunlight  and  clear 
azan;  have  gone  ;  the  storni  and  the  mists.  But  when  tlietic,  itft 
tributaries,  demand  each  the  book  as  of  right  beLonging  to  itself, 
when  the  forest  claims  it,  and  tbe  blossoming  meadow-laud,  and  tho 
Ktar,  and  the  great  winds,  and  the  heaven,  and  the  teinpcstuiius  sea^ 
and  the  utsits  of  birds — thu  poet  refuses  all  of  these  ;  he  gives  it  to 
tbe  tomb.  An  exiled  man,  he  cannot  lay  a  ilower  upon  bis  children's 
grave ;  ht.'  can  uuly  send  U>  them  his  soul. 
The  first  three  books  contain  poems  of  many  moods  of  joy.    The 
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fourth  book  includes  the  poems  which  recall  all  hia  daughter's  sweet- 
ness AnJ  pretty  ways  in  cbildhooJ — poems  of  a  lovely  purity  aodi 
sadness.  The  father  waits  in  his  study  for  the  morning  visit  of  his 
child  ;  she  enters  with  her  "  Bonjour,  men  petit  pere,"  takes  liJs  pen, 
opens  his  books,  sits  upon  his  bed,  disturbs  his  papers,  and  is  gone 
like  a  flying  Inrd.  Then  his  work  begins  more  joyously,  and  on  some 
page  scribbled  with  her  childish  iirabesqiies,  or  crumpled  by  her  little 
hands,  como  the  sweetest  verses  of  his  song.  How  the  winter  even- 
ings passed  with  grammar  and  history  lessons,  and  the  four  children 
at  hi*  knee,  while  tlieir  mother  sat  near  and  some  friends  were 
chatting  by  the  hearth  !  And  those  summer  walks  of  the  father 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  daughter,  ten,  coming  home  by  moon- 
light, when  the  moths  were  brushing  the  window  panes.  Aud  the 
siglit  of  the  two  fair  children's  hcad^  stooping  over  the  Bible,  the 
elder  explaining,  aud  the  younger  listening,  while  their  hands  wan- 
dered from  page  to  page  over  Moses,  and  Solomon,  and  Cynis,  and 
3[oloc)t,  and  Leviathan,  and  Jesus.  And  she  is  dead  ;  aud  now  to  set 
over  against  all  these,  there  ia  the  walk  begun  at  dawn,  by  forest,  by 
mountain ;  the  man  silent,  with  eyes  which  sec  no  outward  thing, 
solitojy,  unknown,  with  bent  back  and  crossed  hands,  and  the  day 
seeming  to  him  like  the  night ;  and  then  when  the  evening  gold  is  in 
the  sky  unseen,  and  the  distant  sails  are  descending  towards  Hot- 
fleur,  the  arrival,  and  a  bunch  of  green  holly  and  blossoming  heath 
to  lay  \ipon  the  tomb. 

Once  more  as  the  poems  close  Victor  nugo  attains  to  peace.  But 
it  is  not  the  peace  of  Lt9  Jiayans  et  Its  Onihres,  the  calm  of  the 
high  table-lfttids  of  joy,  the  cahn  of  a  halt  in  clear  air  and  under  a 
wide  and  luminous  sky.  It  is  ratlier  the  peace  of  swiftest  motion, 
the  sleep  of  an  orb  spinning  onward  through  space.  For  now  the 
stress  of  life  has  become  veiy  urgent.  Joy  and  sorrow  are  each 
intenser  than  before,  and  arc  scarcely  tolerable.  The  atom  of  the 
human  will,  while  still  retaining  consciousness  and  individuality,  is 
enveloped  hy  forces  materia!  aud  spiritual,  and  whirled  onward  with 
them  in  unfaltering  career  towards  their  goal.  Odoure,  songs,  thu 
blossomn  of  flowers,  the  chariots  of  the  suns,  the  generatiouB  of  men, 
the  religions  and  philosophies  of  races,  the  tears  of  a  father  ovor  his 
dead  child,  winters  and  summers,  the  snows,  and  clouds,  and  rain, 
and  among  all  these  the  individnal  soul,  hasten  forward  with  incre- 
dible speed  and  with  an  etjual  repose  to  that  of  the  whirlpool's  edge 
towards  some  divine  issue.  If  the  gloom  is  great,  so  is  the  splendour. 
We,  poor  mortals,  gazing  Oodward  are  blind  ;  yet  we  who  are  blind 
are  dazzled  as  wc  gaze.  The  poems  of  later  date  in  these  volumes 
bear  tokens  of  strain  :  the  stress  of  life  has  become  too  intense,  and 
the  art  of  the  poet,  it  may  be,  suffers  in  consequence.  Shakspearc 
was  able,  after  enduring  the  Tisious  of  Lear  upon  the  heatli,  aud 
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the  bedside,  to  retire  to  a  little  English  country  towD,  and 
juiet  Jiguity  of  a  country  gentleman.  Not  all  great  artists 
in  » framed.  In  Beethoven  in  his  later  period  the  passion  of  sound 
became  ovemoastering,  and  almost  &d  afi^ony  of  delight.  With  Turner 
olilt  later  period,  the  splendour  of  sunlight  almost  annihilated  his 
EicaltT  of  TJsion.  Blake's  songs  of  lonoceDce  and  of  Experience 
bcaine  mysterious  prophecies  of  good  and  evil,  of  servitude  and 
hedom,  of  heaven  and  hell.  With  Victor  Hugo  the  joy  and  the 
WTOw  of  the  world  have  been  too  exceedingly  strong,  and  his  art 
bf  W  to  endure  a  strain. 

ia  C'luUhncnt/f,  published  somo  years  earlier  than  Lea  Conteni'* 
fiatioia,  belongs  by  its  subject  to  a  later  period  of  Victor  Hugo's 
lifi.  His  private  sorrow  was  for  a  time  submerged  by  the  8ood  of 
iodi^tioD  let  loose  against  the  public  oialefactor.  In  the  last  poem 
fim  earlier  collection  Victor  Hugo  had  spoken  of  three  great  voices 
tbidi  were  audible  within  hiui,  and  which  Bummonwl  him  to  the 
pwt's  task.  One  was  the  voice  of  threatening,  of  protest  and  male- 
liictioD  against  baseness  and  crime;  the  voice  of  the  muse  who 
wited  Jeremiah  and  Amos  :  the  second  was  all  gentleness  and  pity, 
vj  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  men:  the 
thin!  was  the  voice  of  the  absolute,  the  Most-High,  of  Pan,  of  Vighnu, 
ffcs it  kffectetl  neither  by  love  nor  hatred,  to  whom  death  is  no  less 
toeptahle  than  life,  who  includes  what  seetns  to  us  crime  a-s  con- 
tentedly OS  what  we  call  virtue.  Now,  for  a  season,  Victor  Hugo 
Brtewd  eagerly  to  what  the  first  of  these  three  voices  had  to  say. 
Iivk  the  hour  for  art  to  rise  and  show  that  it  is  no  dainty  adorn- 
nnt  of  life,  but  on  armed  guardian  of  the  land.  "  The  rhetoricians 
KJifly  «ay,  *  The  poet  in  au  angel  ;  he  soars,  ignorbig  Fould,  Maguan, 
Vcny,  Maupas ;  he  gazes  with  i,'C3tacy  up  the  serene  night."  No ! 
ulong  as  you  are  accomplices  of  these  hideous  crimes,  which  step  by 
Uep  1  track,  80  long  as  you  spread  your  veils  over  these  brigauds, 
lihe  heavens,  and  suns  aud  stars,  I  will  not  look  upon  you."  Les 
i'kkimetiijt  is  the  roaring  of  an  enraged  liou.  One  could  wish  that  the 
pwt  kept  his  indignation  somewhat  more  under  control.  Ho  is  not 
Apbllo  shooting  the  faidtless  and  shining  shafts  against  Python,  but 
1  hpiter  tonatts,  a  little  robustious,  and  whirling  superabundant 
Ilimdcrbolts  with  equal  violence  in  every  direction.  It  is  now  the  chief 
oinuual,  the  Man  of  December,  now  it  is  the  jackals  who  form  his 
Mjf-guanl,  now  the  prostitute  priest,  now  the  bribed  soldier,  now  the 
^  Umitjeoia,  devotee  of  the  god  Boutique,  and  on  each  and  all 
•IweDil  the  thunderbolts,  with  a  ratlljug  hail  of  stinging  epithets, 
uxlwitli  6re  that  runs  and  leaps  This  eruption,  which  is  meant  to 
^rorwhelm  the  gewgaw  Empire,  goes  on  fulgurantly,  resouudingly 
^  not  without  ftcoria-  and  smoke.  Victor  Hugo's  faith  in  the  people 
••"I  m   the   future    remains   un.-ihaken,       "  Progress,"    "  Liberty," 
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"Humanity,"  remain  more  than  ever  magic  watchwords.  The 
whidi  opens  with  "  Nox  " — the  blackness  of  that  night  of  riolcnoftj 
treason^ — closes  with  "Lux,"  the  dreadful  shining  of  the  comiogi 
of  tVeedom.  "  Doubt  not ;  let  us  believe,  Ifet  us  wait.  God  knwfi 
how  to  break  tbe  teeth  of  Neros.  as  the  pantlicr's  tooth.  Let  n 
have  faith,  be  calm,  and  go  onward."  Let  us  not  slay  this  man  ;  Id 
Tis  keep  him  ahve — "  Oh,  a  superb  chastisement !  Ob  !  if  one  day  hi 
might  pass  along  the  highway  naked,  bowed  down,  trembling,  asHH 
gi-ass  trembloB  to  the  wind,  under  the  execration  of  the  whole  huniidl 
race."  .  .  .  "People,  »taud  uaidel  this  man  is  marked  wilb: 
«^.    Let  Cain  pass  ;   he  belouj<:s  to  God." 

And  now  Victor  Htigo's  gaze  travelled  from  his  own  period 
vard  over  the  universal  history  of  man,  W,is  this  triumph  of  efij 
for  a  «eAsoD,  with  tirranny  and  corruption  and  luxury  in  the  b^l 
places,  aiid  fidelity,  and  inith,  and  virtue,  and  loyalty  to  grcni.  iiltafl 
cast  out,  fading  on  remote  arul  poisonous  shores,  or  languishing  il; 
dungeons, — was  thi«  a  now  thing  in  the  world's  history  ?  T^e  edsl 
in  the  solitude  of  his  rocky  island,  and  cncirdcd  by  the  moanJBg] 
eeas,  loses  the  tender  and  graceful  aspect  of  things.  As  he  locti! 
backward  through  all  time,  what  does  he  perceive  ?  Always  thewttik. 
opprcssc-<l  by  the  strong,  the  child  cast  out  of  his  heritage  by  violent 
men,  the  innocent  entrapped  by  the  craftj*,  the  ligfit-hearlud  girl  M 
blindfold  to  her  doom,  old  age  insulted  and  thmst  away  by  ymrtl^, 
the  fratricide,  the  parricide,  the  veual  priest  on  one  side  of  the  Xhxvnb, 
and  the  harlot  qut-ening  it  on  the  other,  the  tables  full  of  vomit  «d 
filthincss,  the  righteous  sold  for  silver,  the  wicked  herding  llioir  b« 
to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy.  Wliilc  he  gaxos,  the  two  pasaott 
which  had  tillwl  /-c«  Chdiime.nU  from  the  hrginning  to  the  end,  fl*' 
pa.'ssions  of  Hatred  and  of  Hope,  condense  and  materialize  theai9el*<(| 
and  take  upon  them  two  forms— the  one,  that  of  the  tyrant,  iM 
proud  wrt)ng-<iocr  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Justiciar)*,  the  irre;>istiHe 
avenger  of  wrong.'  La  JJgende  des  Siicles  ia  the  imaginative  recflfJ 
of  the  crimes  and  the  overthrow  of  tjTonts.  If  no  coliecUon  « 
Victor  Hujio'b  poetry  formed  itself  so  quietly  and  truly,  gaihcring 
drop  by  drop,  as  Lbh  Conteinj)latio?ts,  there  is  none  wliich  is  so  modi 
the  product  of  Resolution  and  determined  energy  as  this,  Jm  Ugti*"* 
da  A'(VW.M,  which  next  followed.  Thcto  jiocius  arc  not  lyncal  oO* 
flowings  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  The  poet,  with  the  design  of  sh]^)^*' 
a  great  whole  out  of  many  |>artK,  chooses  from  a  wide  field  the  suhj*? 
of  each  hrii*f  opic  ;  having  cbos^iu  his  subji-ct,  he  attacks  it  with  tA 
utmost  vigour  "and  audacity,  determined  to  bring  it  into  oompl^ 
subjectlou  to  his  imagination.  Breaking  into  a  new  and  untri^ 
province  of  art  now  when  his  sixtieth  year  was  not  distant,  Vic* 

*  U.  Kmile  UontcgaL  has  mlttoAy  ftomfiwlibiD  called  at:eotiw  to  Uiti  pans  tb^ 
two  SsBim  flay  in.  la  ligtiult  J<i  SUcki. 
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nerer  displayed  more  ambitimi  or  greater  slTeogflli.     Tho 
io«  in  his  hands  becomes  capable  of  any  and  trer^  achieve^ 
;  its  even  atcpping  is  heard  only  vhfTi  the  pool  chooses ;  now 
R  vittg^d  thing  and  i^ies ;  now  it  flcHTLnces  with  the  threatening 
ImkI  of  )f  nzart'a  OaiKmn^ivAaJtart. 

Ottssional  epUwIes,  joyouB  or  grarinusly  tender,  there  at«  in  La. 
]iytiiA/:  dtA  SutJt».  Thi>  rapturr  of  rrpation  when  thft  life  of  tbo 
fattnan-child  was  nsHired,  the  sleep  of  Boaz,  Jesus  in  the  house  of 
and  Mary,  the  calm  death  of  the  eajitern  prophet,  the  ^- 
ef  ihe  little  page  Aymerillot  who  took  Narbonne,  the  Infant* 
the  TDse  in  her  tiny  hand,  the  fisherman  who  welcomes  the  two 
children,  nnd  will  toil  for  them  aa  iciv  liis  own — these  relieve 
But  the  prominent  figures  (and  sometimes  they  assume 
aixe)  are  those  of  the  great  criminals  and  the  great  avengers 
a,  pursued  by  tho  eye  of  Cod,  Canute,  the  seven  f.vil  uncles  of 
ifittlf^  King  of  Galieia,  Joss  the  great  and  Zcnn  the  little,  but 
in  the  instincts  of  the  tiger,  Ratbert  and  his  cotirt  of  titled 
and  wanton  women,  Philip  the  Second,  the  Spanish  inrjuisitors 
['b^>tizcrv  of  mountains — where  shall  we  look  for  moral  fiupport 
the  croclty  and  the  treachery  and  the  effi-ontei^-  of  these  ? 
in  tho  persons  of  tho  avengera, — Roland  whirling  Durandal  in 
iumw  gorge,  EviradnuB  standing  over  the  body  of  the  slf^oping 
or  shooting  thfc  corpses  of  the  two  defeated  wretches  down 
^oAoaanovMiettf — only  in  these  and  in  the  fiiture  when  all  dark 
*)f  crime  and  of  sorrow  shall  have  pn«>e<l  for  ever  away. 
It  i«  to  he  noted  of  La  Lfiffftuip.  daft  RUcUa  that  the  aspect  of 
jiMat  as  an  antagcmif^  of  iJic  will  of  mafi,  or  as  Victor  Hngi>  would 
'HMoaely  express  it  as  "  one  form  of  the  triple  iviyof"  that 
«i^  presented  with  sach  force  and  infinite  detail  in  Lm  Travmilev.T» 
i»/i  Jtfer,  and  in  the  ejirlier  chapters  of  L' Homme  qui  Rii,  appears 
ittisctly  in  some  of  iheae  brief  epic  records  of  human  struggle  and 
hmun  vietoiy  or  defeat. 

Ia  L^ruiA  des  Si^cf«»  and  the  voltune  which  next  followed 
Wmm  oaeh  mare  Htriking  by  the  contrnst  they  present.  Victor 
E*p  haa  Bomevhero  told  us  how  one  day  he  went  to  sec  the  lion  of 
"iterloo ;  the  solitary  and  motionless  figure  Htoud  dark  against  the 
^iiad  tbe  poet  fitepped  up  the  little  hillock  and  stood  within  its 
ikadMr,  Suddenly  he  heard  a  song  ;  it  w»s  tbe  voice  of  a  robin  who 
''^^Uiilt  her  nest  in  the  great  mouth  of  the  lion.  Les  Chatison*  des 
1  fiwrf  iJM  BitiM  viewed  in  relation  with  Ln  Ligende  des  Sxiclea  re- 
I  ■»Hft  this  nest  in  the  lion's  month.  The  volume  was  indeed  a 
pipul  aurpriw  to  those  who  had  watched  the  poot'a  career  throvigh 
"*'<*»  poriiid,  and  who  took  tho  trouble  to  surmise  about  his  forth- 
"■oag  works.  A fier  the  tragic  legends  come  thpso  nlight  caprices. 
">*"ngB(while  their  tone  and  colour  are  very  different  from  those  of 
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Victor  Hugo's  youth)  are  a  return  to  youth  by  the  subjects  of  many 
of  tbetn,  and  by  tbo  oircurastance  that  once  again,  as  in  the  Ode8  and 
Xes  Orientules,  style  becomes  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  the 
idea.  These  later  feat«  of  style  are  tbe  more  marvellouB  through 
their  very  sligbtnees  anil  curious  ilolicacy.  Pegasus,  who  has  been 
soaring,  descends  and  performs  to  a  miracle  tbe  most  exquisite  circus 
accompIiKbrnents.  Ijiuigungc,  metre,  aiul  meuning  seem  recklessly  to 
approach  tbo  brink  of  Irrctriovable  confusion ;  yet  the  artist  never 
practised  greater  strictness,  or  attained  greater  precision,  because  here 
raore  than  elsewhere  these  were  indispensable.  AH  styles  meet  in 
mirthful  reunion.  Virgil  walks  side  by  side  with  Villon  ;  Lalage  and 
Jcanneton  pi>ur  the  wine;  King  David  is  seen  behind  the  ti'ooig  staring 
at  Diana,  and  Actsi^Dn  from  the  housetop  at  Bathsholm;  the  spider 
spins  his  web  to  catch  the  flying  rhymes  from  Minerva's  indignant 
nose  Lo  the  bold  head  of  Su  TauL  Vet  all  the  while  an  ideal  of 
beauty  floats  over  this  KermtMe;  the  goddesses  do  not  lose  their 
heavenly  splendour;  the  sky  bends  overhead  ;  the  verse,  while  it  sips 
its  coSbe,  retains  the  fragrance  of  the  dew.  As  to  idea — the  idea  of 
such  songs  as  these  is  that  they  shall  have  no  idea.  Kaough  of  the 
roysteiy  of  life  and  death,  the  ascending  scale  uf  beings,  the  searching 
in  darkness,  tbe  judivial  pursuit  of  evil !  Enough  of  visions  on  the 
mountain  heights,  of  mysterious  sadness  by  the  sea !  Let  us  live, 
and  adjuurii  all  those  ;  adjourn  this  mcasurelosK  tiuik,  adjourn  Satan, 
and  Medusa,  and  say  to  the  Sphinx,  "Oo  by,  I  am  gossiping  with  the 
rose."  Fnend,  this  interlude  displeases  you.  What  is  to  be  done  1 
Tha  woods  are  goldeo.  Up  goes  the  notice-board,  "Out  for  a  holiday." 
1  want  to  hiugh  a  little  in  the  fields.  What !  niu&t  I  question  the 
corn-cockle  about  eternity  t  Must  1  show  a  brow  of  night  to  the  lily 
and  the  buttetdy  ?  Must  I  terrify  the  elm  and  the  lime,  the  i-eeds 
and  rushes,  by  hanging  huge  problems  over  the  nests  of  little  birds  ? 
Sliould  1  not  be  a  hundred  leagues  from  good  senso  if  I  were  to  go 
explaining  to  the  wagtails  the  Latin  of  the  Diti  Irw  ?  Such  is  the 
nurthful  spirit  of  tbe  book  ;  not  mirth  in  the  "  happy,  prompt,  in- 
stinctive way  of  youth  ; "  but  the  wilfulneis  prepense  of  one  who 
seeks  rcUcf  from  tliought  and  passion.  The  apparent  recrudescenco 
of  sensuality  in  some  of  tbeso  songs  is  not  an  afiair  of  the  senses  at 
all,  but  of  the  fancy :  or  if  the  eye  is  iuqnisitive  and  eager,  it  i& 
because  the  vague  bewildering  consciousness  of  youthful  pleasure  is 
absent 

Such  songs  as  these  could  be  no  more  than  an  interlude  in  the 
literary  life  of  Victor  Huga  But  the  transition  becomes  tragic  wbea 
we  pass  from  L«s  Chansons  dcs  Rum  et  ties  Jiois  to  L'A  nn^f.  teyrilAe. ' 
Tbe  holiday  in  the  woods  is  indeed  over,  and  all  laughter  and  nportivc 
ways.  The  fifelds  are  trampled  by  the  steady  battalions  of  the 
invaders.    The  strcet-ti  have  a  grave  and  anxious  air.     Paris,  the  heroic 
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dty,  the  cit^  of  liberty,  the  capital  of  the  world,  wKore  Danton 
thundered,  and  MoUfere  shone,  and  Voltaire  jested,  Paris  is  enduring 
her  agony.  Ktit  the  Empire  hna  fallen.  Tlic  irnporiul  haadil  "  piutsus 
along  the  liigbway  naked,  bowed  down,  Ircinbliug,  as  the  graas 
uemble^  to  tlie  wind, under  the  execration  of  the  whole  human  nicu." 
And  Victor  Hugo  stands  iu  republican  Frnnce. 

VA  miee  terrible  is  a  record  for  tlie  imagination,  complete  in  every 
itnportaiit  particular,  of  the  history  of  Paris,  from  August,  1870,  to 
July,  1H71 ;  and  with  the  life  of  Paris,  the  personal  life  of  the  poet 
is  intertwined.  iiiHi:-pajaLly,  and  for  ever.  Great  joy,  the  joy  of  an 
biUq  restored  to  his  people,  the  joy  of  a  patriot  who  has  witnessed 
the  ovortlirow  of  a  cnrnipt  and  enervating  despotism,  and  who  is 
proud  of  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  1>csieged  city — such  joy  is  niingk-d 
with  the  great  sorrow  of  hb  country's  defeat  and  dismembormont. 
He  is  BQsUuned  by  Jiis  confidence  in  the  future,  and  iu  the  ultimato 
nctory  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  form  Ids  faith  ;  though  once  or 
twice  this  couiidence  seems  for  a  moment  shaken  by  the  nido  assault 
tof  facts.  The  extravagance  of  hiet  love  and  devotion  to  Fiance,  the 
ivagance  of  his  scum  and  hatred  of  the  invader,  mu&t  he  par- 
doned, if  they  utiod  pardon — and  passed  by.  When  will  a  poet  arise 
who  shall  unite  the  must  accurate  perception  of  facLtt  as  they  rvally 
are— exaggerating  nothing,  dimiuiiihing  iioUiing — with  the  moi^t  ardent 
passion  ;  who  shall  be  judicial  and  yet  the  greatest  of  lovers  ?  Ho 
iodeod  will  make  such  passion  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  took  pale.  Yet 
the  wisdom  and  charity  and  moderation  of  many  poems  of  L'Ann^e 
must  not  bo  overlooked :  nor  the  freedom  of  the  poet  from 
'party  spirit  He  is  a  Frenchman  throughout ;  not  a  man  of  the 
Oraunune,  nor  a  man  uf  Versailles.  The  most  precious  poems  of  the 
hook  are  those  which  keep  close  to  fact  rather  than  couceiii  thera- 
Bclves  with  ideas.  The  sunset  seen  from  (he  ramparts,  the  floating 
hodioB  of  the  Pnissiaus  borne  onward  by  the  Seine,  aLres.sod  and  kissed 
and  still  swayed  on  by  the  eddying  water,  the  bomb  which  fell  near 
tlio  old  man's  feet  while  he  sat  where  had  been  the  con  vent  of  the 
FeuiUantines,  and  where  he  had  walked  under  the  trees  in  Aprils 
long  ago,  holding  his  mothct's  hand,  the  petroleuse  dragged  like  a 
chained  boast  thmugh  the  scorching  streets  of  Paris,  the  gallant  Ixiy 
who  came  to  confront  death  bende  hia  friends, — memories  of  these  it 
is  which  haunt  wi  wlien  wc  have  closed  the  book.  Of  theso — and  of 
the  httJe  limlut,  and  transparent  fingers  and  Laby  smile  and  murmur 
like  the  murmur  of  hcea,  and  the  face  changed  from  rosy  health  to  a 
pathetic  paleness,  of  the  onc-ycar-old  grandchild,  too  soon  to  become 
an  orphan. 

Victor  Hugo  is  in  his  seventy-second  year.  His  eye  is  not  dim, 
aw  his  natural  force  abated.  Edwahd  Dowden. 
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FOR  many  years  the  stmtified  formatious  in  gcnem!  were  del 
in  mauuals  of  geology  as  of  marine  origin,  with  the 
perhapH  of  part  of  the  CiJal -measures,  antl  more  unequivocally  of 
Purbeck  and  Wcaldcn  bcdy,  and  tlio  freshwatt-r  strata  of  parts  of  ifc* 
£ocenc  and  Miocene  series.  Even  now  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  diBtact 
irom  the  marine  Devonian  rocks,  is  only  occasionally  and  hcaitstipg^ 
allowed  to  have  a  freshwater  origin,  in  spite  of  tho  statement 
■by  Mr.  Oodwiu-AiLsten  long  ago,  that  it  waa  deposited,  in  lakei 

My  present  object  is  to  prove  that,  in  the  iJritlsh  Island^  i 
great  forniatiuim  of  a  red  colour,  uud  wiiich  are  partly  of 
aud  partly  of  Mesozoic  or  Secuuiiary  age,  were  deposited  in 
inland  lakes,  fret^li  or  Kali,  »ml  if  tliis  can  he  e-stahlishcd,  the& 
was  a  long  eontiueutal  ejK^eh  iu  thJK  ])art  of  the  world  compaiabfo^ 
And  as  important  iu  a  phyuical  p>inc  of  view  as  any  of  the  great  cott' 
titiouts  of  the  present  day. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  SUrojwhire,  Herefordshire,  Moninoiitl>*] 
^liirc  and  South  Wales,  are  snccecded   immediately  by  the  Uld 
Sandstone  series,  and  there  is  no  uiiconforiuity  between  them. 

The  teeming  life  of  the  Upper  Silurian  sea.s  in  what  is  now  Wi 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  continued  iu  full  force  right  up  to 
uarrow  belt  of  passage-beds  whicli  rnark?)  the  change  from  Silaria 
browu  luuddy  siuids  into  lower  Old  Ik-d  Saudijione.     In  these  .t 
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Kbe^  on  the  contrary,  gcncr.i,  species,  and  ofton  iuilivLduAls  are 
D  number  and  sometimes  dwarred  in  size,  the  raarjno  iifu  rapidly 
uvinJIcs  away,  and  in  the  yery  uppermost  Silurian  beds  land-plants 
^pttr,  conftiftting  of  small  pieeen  of  nndetc-iinincd  twigs  and  the 
fpffwases  of  Lycopodlooea;  {Padi^Uuioo.  Apherioft),  Above  this 
hmam  the  strata  become  rod. 
Iteporerty  in  number  and  the  freqnent  small  size  of  the  shells 
le  passage-beds,  indicate  a  change  fS  coniiitions  in  the  nature  of 
waters  in  wliicU  they  lived;  and  the  plants  alluded  to  clearly 
to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  land,  of  wbicli  we  have  no 
signs,  in  the  vast  development  of  a  purely  marine  fauna  in 
pDrtionii  of  the  Ludlow  strata.  In  the  Ludlow  bone-beds  the 
fii^nmainK,  Otichus  and  Spha^fodus,  and  the  largo  numbers  of 
mnbe  Crustacea,  almost  entirely  trilebitic  in  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
ialiate  a  set  of  conditions  very  unlike  those  that  prevailed  when  the 
p«Mge-beds  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  true  Old  lied  Sandstone 
were  deposited,  in  both  of  which  new  fish  appear,  trilobitca  arc  alto- 
fpka  absent,  and  are  more  or  less  replaced  by  Crustacea  of  the 
gBHa  PtenfffMvB  and  Ewrypierus,  one  of  which,  Eurypterua 
9fmmdni,  has  only  been  found  in  the  lower  Old  Bed  Sa3id»tonc. 
Sdther  arc  there  any  moUusca  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  excepting 
wliere  that  formation  paaaes  at  the  top  into  the  Carboniferous  rocka. 
AUthwe  circumstances  indicate  changes  of  conditions  which  were,  I 
IcSere,  of  a  geographical  kind,  and  connected  with  the  appearance  in 
tte  Mea  of  fresh  M-ater, 

Tlte  circumstAnces  which  marked  the  passage  of  the  uppermost 

fikrian  rocks  into  Old  Red  Sandstone  seem  to  me  to  have  been  the 

lifciring: — First,  a  shallowing  of  the  sea,  followed  by  a  gradual 

*itenrtion  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  so  that  the  area 

teame  clianged  into  a  series  of  mingled  fresh  and  brackish  lagoons, 

vkich  linaJly,  by  continued  tfrrcsLriai  chan^^es,  were  converted  into  a 

peal  freshwater  lake,  or,  if  we  taki^  the  whole  of  Britain  and  areaa 

H'jw  *eft-covere*i  beyond,  into  a  series  of  lakes.     The  oecurronco  of  a 

H  generu  or  even  species  of  fish  and  Crustacea  common  to  the  salt, 

Ibckish,  or  fresh  waters,  does  not  prove  that  the  fmssagc-bods  and 

Imm  Giall  higher  arc  truly  mnrino.     At  the  present  day  animals 

•■nBftBly  supposed  to  be  essentially  marino,  are  occasionally  found 

sJifihitiDg  fresh  water.     In  the  inland  fresh  lakes  of  Newfoundland, 

i!ch  never  vwit  the  soa,  arc  common  and  lirecd  freely.     The 

.  the  ease  in  Lake  Baikal,  12S(]  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in 

^iaibriAaia;  and  though  these  facta  bear  but  slightly  on  my  present 

■tjficl,  seals  being  air-breathing  Mammalia,  yet  in  the  broad  mouth 

^  U»  Amacon,  far  above    the  tidal  influx  of   sen-water,   marine 

wiiwca  and  other  kinds  of  life  are  found,  and  Jn  some  of  the  lakes 
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in  Sweden  there  arc  marine  Crustacea.  This  may  be  easily  accouot 
for  in  the  same  way  that  I  uow  attempt  to  account  for  atiatogati 
peculiarities  in  thu  01^1  Red  SariclKtouc.     These  SwetlJsb  lakes  were 
Buliincrged  during  tbc  Glacial  period,  and  remained  as  deep  baftLn^ 
while  thu  land  was  cmcrgiug,  and  after  its  fiual  emergence,  the  saJt 
waters  of  the  lakes  freslieucd  so  slowly,  that  some  of  the  creatures 
inhabiting  thein.  had  time  by  degrees  to  adjust  thcmselrcs  to  now 
and  alinormal  conditions. 

In  further  illustratiou  of  the  subjoci  let  us  suppose  a  set  of  dr- 
cumstanccs  such  as  the  following : — By  long-continued  upheaval  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  (a  process  uow  goiug  on),  its  waters,  alreid/ 
brarltish  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  would  eventuullr 
become  fresh,  and  true  lacustrine  strata  over  that  area  would  sucoted 
and  blend  into  tho  marine  and  brackish  water  beds  of  eailicr  date. 
Something  of  this  kind  I  conceive  to  have  marked  the  traiwiiiuo 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  into  the  Old  Ked  Su.udstoue.  Again: 
— If  by  changea  in  the  physical  geography  of  tho  area,  of  a  conti- 
nental kind,  a  portion  of  tlie  Silurian  sea  gut  isolated  from  the  iniiii 
ocean,  more  or  leas  like  tbe  Caspian  aud  tbo  Black  Se^i,  theu  Uu^ 
ordinary  marine  conditions  of  tho  "  paasage-beds,"  accompunied  Iqr 
gome  of  the  life  of  the  period,  might  be  maintained  for  whit,  ia 
common  language,  seenin  to  u»  a  long  time.  There  is  geologiol 
proof  that  tbe  Black  Sea  was  once  united  to  the  Caspian,  th«  ivo 
forming  one  great  brackish  lake.  Since  they  were  disnniled  andtlie 
Bosphonia  opened,  the  Black  Sea  has,  it  may  be  inferred,  b«o 
steadily  freshening ;  and  it  is  easy  to  couceive  that  by  tbe  re-clcsii^ 
of  the  Bospborus  (a  compjuatively  small  geograpliical  change),  '* 
might  in  the  course  of  time  again  be  converted  into  a  fresh  Uko. 
At  present  a  great  body  of  salt  water  \n  constantly  being  poured  oot 
through  the  Bosphonis  aud  it^i  place  taken  by  the  fresh  waters  of  tb* 
Danube  and  other  rivers,  while  owing  to  the  uucougonial  quftliiy  '* 
the  fresliening  sea  some  of  the  Black  Soa  shollB  are  strangely  dis- 
torted, as  was  shown  by  Edward  Forbes. 

Or  if  we  take  the  Caspian  alone  as  an  example,  there  we  have  » 
brackish  inland  sea  which  was  once  joiued  to  the  ocean,  a&  proved  by 
its  UKtlhiiiean  fauna.      Changes  in  physical  geography  bave  lak^> 
place  of  such  a  kind  that  the   Caspian   is  now  sepai-ated  from  tfee 
ocean,  while   its  waters,  gradually  growing  Salter  by  evaponitioo, 
arc  still  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  dwarfed  marine  moUuscan  faun*. 
If  by  increa-w  of  rainfall  tho  Caspian  became  freshened,  ovaporaliwi 
not  being  equal  to  the  supply  of  water  pouied  in  by  rivers,  it  wcraU 
by  and  by,  after  reaching  tlie  point  of  overflow,  be  converted  intft  a 
great  fmshwatcr  lake  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  area  of  Great 
BritAiD.    Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  Caspian  area  wo  abouU 
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kre  ft  passage  more  or  loss  ^adual  from  mariao  to  froKliwater  con- 
AlioM,  SDch  as  I  conceive  to  Lave  marked  tb(3  advcot  of  tliQ  Old 
Bq]  Sftiidgtone. 

Tbe  total  absence  of  marine  sheUs,  and  the  nature  of  the  fossil 
Siw  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  also  help  to  prove  its  freshwater 
odgiu,  for  we  find  the  nearest  living  analogues  of  the  fishes  in  the 
Potjrpterus  of  the  rivei's  of  Africa,  the  Ceratodus  of  Australia,  and  tn 
lea  degree  in  the  Lepidosteus  of  North  America.  lu  the  upper 
ixdiof  the  formation  there  is  distinct  proof  of  fresh  water,  in  shells 
tftlie  genus  Anodonta  mingled  with  fums  and  other  land-plants. 

One  other  sign  of  the  viiUt^d  character  of  these  waters  remains  to 
bt  meationed — I  mean  the  red  colour  uf  their  strata.  As  a  general 
nlaftU  the  great  ocean  fonnationff,  Kuch  at;  the  Silurian,  Carhoniferous 

'  limestone  and  Jurassic  series,  are  grey,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  or  of  some 
ndi  colour.  The  mark  and  sandstones  of  the  Old  Red  soriu,'!  are  red 
bictuw  each  grain  of  eaud  or  mud  is  encrusted  with  a  thiu  pi>l|icle 

I  if  jeroiide  of  iron.  When  this  colouring  matter  is  dischai-ged  the 
wk  becomes  white,  aud  the  iron  that  induces  the  strong  red  colour 
iilhe  New  Red  Marl  whicli  much  resembles  that  of  the  Old  Red 
Kn'oi,  xk  found  to  be  under  t^vo  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  con- 
irirebow  peroxide  of  iron  could  have  l)een  deposited  from  solution 
hftiride  and  deep  sea  by  any  possible  procoss,  but  if  carbonate  of 

liramrere  cairhed  in  solution  iuto  lakes,  it  might  have  been  deposited 
ua  peroxide  through  the  oxidiiting  action  of  the  air  and  the  escape 
oTlie  carbonic  acid  that  held  it  in  solution.  It  is  well  known  that 
hnginous  mud  aud  ores  of  iron  are  depO!<ited  in  the  lakes  of 
S*<deQ  at  the  present  day.  These  are  periodically  dreJged  for 
wawnic  purposes  by  the  proprietors  till  tho  layer  is  exhausted, 
(ki  after  a  sufficient  interval  tliey  renew  their  dredging  operations 
tA  new  deposits  are  found.  With  a  difference  the  case  is  somewhat 
uttlogotts  to  the  deposition  of  peroxide  of  iron  that  took  place  in  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  waters.  It  is  obvious  that  common  pink  mud 
■li^t  hatfe  been  formed  from  the  mechanical  waste  of  rM  granite, 
gMiic,  or  other  red  rocks  in  which  pink  felspars  arc  foimd,  but  such 
MipuB  are  tiuted  all  through  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  such 
I  tint  is  very  different  from  the  deep  red  colour  that  was  produced 
fcjtlie  encasing  of  each  individual  grain  of  aediment  with  a  thin 

pdljcle  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  proof  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited  ia  inland 

bkeii,  is  strengthened  by  a  similar  case  iu  well-known  ancient  inland 

ilxetB  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  red  marls  of  the  Miocene  lakes  of 

rentral  France. 
It  is  kaowQ  that  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

(insists  of  two  divisions,  upper  and  lower,  the  upper  division  lying 
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quite  iinconfoTTiialiljr  on  the  loirer.  la  Sonth  Wales  thero  ore 
sjrmptoms  of  tho  same  kind  of  unconformitj,  for  tbc  upper  bedis  of 
the  Old  Ileil  SanJstoue  gratbially  overlap  the  lower  strata.  JBut  on 
consideratiou,  this  Ust  cii-cumstiuice  docs  not  appear  to  present  any 
real  difficiilty  with  regard  to  the  phyucsJ  conditions  of  the  period. 
If  tlie  great  JioUow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies  were  gradually  to  get 
filled  with  fresh  wat«r  and  silted  up,  1300  fe«t  of  strata  uiight  he 
added  above  the  level  of  the  present  sur&co  of  t)ie  water,  without 
taking  into  uccouut  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  dc-jwsiis  that  have 
already  beenibrmcd;  audtheupperstmlnallrouud  would  overlap  the 
lower,  apparently  much  aa  the  Old  Kcd  S&ndstoue  strata  do  in  Wales 
and  the  adjoining  eouuties.  K  the  Caspian  and  other  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  area  of  inland  drainage  got  iilted  with  water,  the  same  general 
results  would  follow. 

Neither  dues  the  decide*!  micouformily  lietwecu  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstones  both  iu  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  present 
any  insupei-able  difficulty  as  to  the  fi-eshwater  origin  of  the  strata.  It 
indicates  only  great  distnrlmoce  and  denudation,  and  a  long  lap^ae  of 
geological  time  unrepresenteil  by  strata  between  the  disturbance  and 
denudation  of  the  older  beds  and  the  deposition  of  the  newer.  "Satb 
also  we  have  a  parallel  ca«e  in  times  comparatively  recent,  for  the 
freshwator  Mioc»ne  strata  of  Smtzerland  and  the  adjacent  coimtriea 
liave  been  exceedingly  disturbed,  heaved  up  into  mountains,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  denudation,  wliile  at  a  much  later  geological  date- 
that  of  to-day — we  have  all  the  large  freshwater  lakes  that  direiaify 
the  country  north  of  the  Aljw  in  the  same  general  area. 

It  is  unnocessary  to  dilate  on  the  ivell-known  continental  aspect  of 
alai^o  part  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  which  succeed  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  especially  of  tho  Coal-measures,  which  iu  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  are  notcoulincd  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  series, 
but  re-ich  down  among  strata  which  elsewhere  are  only  represented 
fay  the  marine  beds  of  the  Carboniforons  Limestone.  The  soils  (under- 
clays),  fitrcsii^,  nud  peat-ma<KiGa  of  the  period,  now  bods  of  coal ;  the 
sun-cracks,  rain-piuings,  bones,  and  foofc-printa  of  Labyriuthodont 
Amphibia  on  mud  now  hardened  into  shale;  tho  estuarino  and  (reah- 
water  shells — all  point  to  vast  marshes  and  sjcat  deltoid  deposits, 
formed  in  a  country  which  underwent  many  chaiiges  in  its  pbysicui 
geography,  and  yet  retained  its  identity  throughout. 

I  will  now  discoss  the  conditions  under  which  the  British  Permian 
strata  were  deposited.    Those  rocks  in  tlu:ir  general  characters  very 
much  resemble  Che  Rotblicgende,  Kupfcrschiefer  or  ilai-l-slate,  and 
Zechstcin  of  tho  Thuringcrwald  and  other  parLs  of  Germany,  with  thi»j 
difference,  that  whene  the  English  Usgaosian  Liraestoue  (Zechstein)' 
IB  in  force  between  Tyaemouth  and  x^ottinghom,  there  are  no  red 
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ftaauktonefl;  mftd«,  and  ctrnglomerates  (Rothliegendc),  between  the 
limestone  oiiil  tlie  Coal-measures,  and  ii»  all  the  other  parts  of  Brl  tarn 
where  the  red  sandstones,  &c,  occur,  there  18  only  in  two  hutances  a 
Uttlu  magoesian  lim&<iU)iie  lyin^f,  not  at  the  top,  but  m  the  midst  of. 
or  intarstratittcd  with,  the  sandy  and  marly  series. 

The  Ptirmioii  marls,  sandstones,  conglomeratf^s,  and  subanguLv 
breodas  of  \V;irtt-ickshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshian;,  Laoca-shirc,  North 
Wales,  the  Vole  of  Eden,  and  the  South  of  Scotlaml,  arc  all  red,  acd 
in  faet  I  nowhere  recollect  any  important  grey,  yeUow,  or  hrown 
ahaJes  and  sandstones  among  them.  It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  diitcuss  minor  stradgraplucal  details,  or  any  ques* 
tion-i  ct-innccted  with  English  and  Continental  c*[iuvalcnt  geolojjical 
horizons  of  Pcnnian  ago,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  disturbances  and  denudations  which  preceded  the  unconform- 
able deposition  of  our  Permian  strata,  ou  all  or  any  of  the  Palscozoic 
formations  of  earlier  dale.  It  ia  enough  if  I  am.  able  to  show  good 
reason  for  my  belief  that  uU  of  our  Permian  strata  were  deposited, 
Bot  in  thu  Kca,  but  in  the  inland  watent  of  lakes,  wliicli  were  pro- 
bably mostly  salt,  hut  may  pos&ibly  sometimes  liare  been,  fresh  or 
bradiish. 

As  wiUi  the  red  strata  of  tlie  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  I  coniiider  thai 
the  red  oulouring-matter  of  the  Permian  saudstones  and  marls,  is 
due  to  the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  laJce  or  lakes,  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  and  the  ncai'Iy  total  absence  of  sea-shells  in  hy 
&r  tlie  largest  part  of  the  areas  occupied  I»y  the  strata  coloured  red, 
Etrungly  points  to  tliis  conclusion.  There  is  other  evidence  beatinjf 
apon  tlie  qnestion.  The  British  plants  of  Peiinian  age  were  mostly 
of  genera  common  in  the  Coal-measures,  though  of  diflcrent  species. 
Among  them  tliero  arc  Calavx'Utit  and  J^pidodendron,  WalduOf 
Ckondrites,  Uilmania,  CaMiocai^pon^  AUtJiopteria,  Spitcnopterie, 
Newropteriti,  and  many  fragments  of  undetermiued  coniferous  wood. 
This,  however,  forms  no  perfectly  conclusive  proof  ef  the  lacustrine 
origin  of  the  Ktrnta,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  land-plants,  drifted 
by  riverti,  sliould  have  been  water-logged  aud_  buriud  iu  the  sedimenta 
cf  Inkos. 

The  evidence  derived  from  Reptilian  remains,  more  strongly  poiuts 
in  the  aamediriclion.  First  we  havu  the  LabjTinthodont  Amphibian, 
Jkui/ceps  MucklamU^  from  the  Permian  sandstones  near  Kenilworth  ; 
next  the  footprints  mentioned  by  Professor  Harkne^in  the  red  sand- 
stoni^  of  the  Vale  of  Kden ;  and  again,  the  Dumcrous  footprints  in  the 
sandstoites  of  Corncockle  Moor,  in  Dumfriesshire,  long  ago  described 
by  Sir  Williara  JardLno.  All  of  these  prints  indicate  that  Uie 
Ami^ibia  were  accustomed  to  walk  on  damp  surfaces  of  sand  or  mud 
opeu  to  the  air,  and  the  impressions  left  by  their  foct  were  aftcrwaiils 
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dried  iu  the  sun,  before  the  watere  Booded  anew,  overspread  them 
with  layers  of  sediment,  iu  a  manner  that  now  annually  takes  place 
diirijig  the  variations  of  the  seaJMjDS  vu  the  broad  flats  of  the  Great 
Snlt  Lake  of  Utah  and  iu  other  salt  lakes.  The  occurrence  of 
pseudomorphs  of  crj-atalg  of  salt  iu  the  Penniau  beds  of  the  Tale  of 
Eden  also  helps  to  this  conclnsiun,  together  with  ripple-marks,  sun- 
cracks,  and  rain-pittings  impressed  ou  the  beds.  Crystals  of  commoa 
salt  were  not  likely  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  open  sea,  for  to 
form  such  crystals,  ooncentration  ofchlorido  of  sodium  by  evaporation 
IB  necessary.  Deposits  of  gypsum,  common  in  tbe  Fermiau  marls, 
could  also  only  have  hecu  formed  iu  iulaud  waters  by  concentration, 
or  on  occasional  surfaces  of  mud  exposed  to  the  sun  and  mr.  for 
no  i-easonable  explanation  can  be  offered  of  a  process  by  means  of 
which  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  deposited  amid  common  mechanical 
sediments  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  sea. 

The  question  now  arises  how  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
baiKis  of  magnesian  limestone,  sparingly  intermingled  with  the  i-ed 
marls  and  sandstones  of  Lancashire  and  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  of  that 
more  important  limestone  district  in  the  eastern  half  of  tbe  North  of 
England,  forming  a  long  escarpment  between  Tynemoutb  and  Not- 
tingham. In  these  we  have  a  true  but  restricted  marine  fauna,  in- 
termingled, however,  with  the  relics  of  Amphibian  and  terrestrial 
life. 

Let  us  broadly  compare  tbe  marine  life  of  the  preceding  epoch; 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  Umestoneseries,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Mag<J 
nesian  Limestone.  Tbe  marine  fanna  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  Britain  contains  about  1500  species,  most  of  which  are 
moUusca  (869),  corals  (124),  ecbinoderaiata,  Crustacea  (149),  and  fish 
(2U3).  The  Permian  fauua  feebly  resembles  that  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch,  but  instead  of  tbe  vast  assemblage  of  many  kinds  of  life  found 
in  the  latter,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England  only  holds  nine 
genera  and  21  species  of  Brarhiopoda,  16  genera  and  31  species  of 
Lamcllibranchiata,  11  genera  and  2lj  species  of  Gasteropoda,  odsl 
Pteropod  {Theca),  and  one  CephaJopod  [Kantihia).  The  whole  coit 
prises  only  3S  genera  and  SO  species,  and  all  of  these  are  dwarfed  in 
stje  when  comporetl  with  their  Carboniferous  congeners,  when  such 
theie  are. 

I  cannot  easily  account  for  this  poverty  of  numbers  and  dwarfing 
of  iho  forms,  except  on  the  hyjwtliesia  that  the  waters  in  which  they 
lived  were  uncongenial  to  a  true  ocean  fauna  ;  and  in  this  ro-spect  the 
general  assemblage  maybe  compared  to  the  still  more  restricted  marine 
faunas  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  or  rather  to  that,  a  little 
more  numerous  and  partly  fossil,  of  the  great  Aralo-Oaspian  area  of 
inland  drainage,  at  a  time  when  these  inland  brackish  lakes  formed 
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part  of  a  mtich  larger  body  of  water.  Some  of  the  fish  of  the  Marl- 
slate  hare  strong  generic  aftinitics  with  those  of  Carboniferous  ngc,  a 
nnmber  of  which  undouhtoillv  penetrated  into  the  shallow  e<ituarino 
Ulces  and  ttalt  lugconst  of  that  pi^riod.  Associated  with  tlin  Permian 
tnollusca  wc  find  the  Labyrinth odont  Amphibian,  LepidoUrniurua 
J>iij^y,t*igcthcr  with  Prtttemsauriis  i^peneri  and  P.  Hitxleyi,  both  of 
which  were  true  iAccrtUian  land  reptiles. 

Besides  the  poverty  of  species  and  the  small  size  of  the  Mollusca  of 
the  true  Magneaian  Limestone,  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
Strata  seems  to  aSbnl  strong  hints  that  they  were  formed  in  an  inland 
salt  lake,  the  sediments  of  which  were  partly  deposite*^)  through  the 
effiscb  of  solar  evaporation.  Broadly  stated,  the  rock  may  Ijo  said  to 
oonaistofa  mtztureof  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  proportions  more  or  less  equal,  mingled  with  a  little  silicious  Eand 
mechanically  deposited.  The  solid  dolomite  still  otmtains  "  almut  one- 
fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  consistingof  chlorides  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  potassium  and  calcium,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Those 
must  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  dolomite,  and 
caught  in  somo  of  the  golution  then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to 
hare  been  of  a  briny  character  "  (Sorby).  But  instead  of  such  deposits 
baring  been  formed  in  open  sea  water,  I  submit  that  this  evidence, 
joined  to  the  facts  previously  stated,  leads  nic  to  believe  that  our 
Pemiian  dolomite  was  formed  in  an  inland  salt  lake,  in  which  car- 
boDates  of  limenud  magnesia  niiglit  have  been  deposited  simulta- 
aeously.  This  deposition  wils  chieHy  the  result  of  concentration  of 
solutions  caused  by  evaj>oration,  tho  presence  of  carbonate  of  limo  in 
the  rock  IfCing  partly  due  to  organic  agency,  or  tho  life  and  death  of 
the  molluscs  that  inhabit  the  waters.  I  cknuot  undcrstaud  how 
depofiita  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  could  have  taken  place  in  an  open 
sea,  where  necewarily  Htiiu  and  magnesia  only  exist  in  solution  in 
very  small  quantities  in  a  vast  bulk  of  water.  In  the  open  sea,  in- 
deed, the  formation  of  all  beds  of  limestone  is  produced  simply  by  the 
secretion  of  carbonate  of  limo  effected  by  molluscs,  corals,  and  other 
organic  agents,  and  1  know  of  no  auim&I  that  uses  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia to  make  ita  bones. 

The  very  lithological  character  of  some  of  the  strata  helps  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for  when  weathered,  they  are  5een  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  thin  layers  curiously  bent  and  convoluted,  and  approu- 
mateiy  fitting  into  each  other,  like  slieets  of  paper  crumpled  toge- 
ther, conveying  tlie  impression  that  they  ore  somewhat  tufaccous  in 
character,  or  almobt  stalagmitic,  if  it  bo  possible  to  suppose  such 
deposits  being  fonuL-d  under  water.  The  curious  concretionary  and 
radiating  structures  common  in  the  limestone  are  probably  also  con- 
nected  with  the  chemical  depueition  of  the  sedimenta. 
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The  tumc  kind  of  aigumoiits  apply  to  the  uagiicdian  liracstooes  of 
Lancfuhirc  aitd  the  Votu  of  Edeu,  and  tho  niUerablo  uiaiino  founA  in 
aomo  of  these  UcJs  alwriuilicatei)  iulaiid  uiiheaUhy  iw.U~tv,  while  tUo 
deposiU  of  LctJdi'd  g^jKum  m)  cotnniou  in  tliu  mai'Li)  of  the  aeries 
show  Uiat  tiiti  latt*)r  could  not  baro  been  dopositcil  in  the  sea. 

Taking  ;dl  \\\\;m  oircutUKlaiices  into  uuctmut,  i\w  puvi^rty  uf  Ilia 
Diiirinu  t'luiiia,  tlie  terrestrial  liziinU,  tlio  Aiii[>liil)in,  and  tlie  taad- 
plaiitB,  I  cttiinot  rosist  Ut»  ooncluiiiou  tbiit  tho  Penniiui  rocks  of 
Kngland  wcro  di^poKitc-d  in  u  lake  or  Id  a  Aeries  of  great  itdand 
cotttiricntal  lakce,  hrackisli  or  ^talt^  aud  if  tUiti  lio  Lrui-  it  will  oi|uaUy. 
Apply  to  somo  other  regions  of  Europo. 

The  8lratH  that  succeed  tlic  Permian  furmations  in  the  gcologicnJ 
scale,  are  those  included  in  the  noiil  Trias,  on  ibu  Cunuueui  of 
Europe.  Th(»e  consist  of  tUreo  subdivisions  :  iirst  au<i  lowest,  the 
Bunter  sandstone;  second,  the  Muschelkalk  ;  and  third.  theXoupor 
marl,  or  Mainwa  iriaws.  The  Bunter  sandstone  ou  ilio  (Joutiuent 
consists  chiefly  of  red  sandstones,  with  intersinktilied  beds  of  red  marl 
and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  sotnutiines  moguesian.  These  form  the 
Grea  biyarre  of  France.  In  thesie  strata  near  Strasburg  about  UiirLy 
sp«aies  of  lund-plaats  are  known,  cliiefly  fernt>.  Calamites^  Qyc 
and  Coniferu!,  and  with  them  reuuiins  of  tisli  are  found  and  Lobyrio- 
thotlont  Amphibia.  In  tlio  sume  series  there  occur  LniucllibuuichiAto 
marine  molluaca  of  tho  genera  Trigonia,  Myii,  Mytilus,  and  Post< 
donia,  so  few  in  Dumber  that  they  suggest  the  idea,  nub  of  the  sei^ 
but  of  an  inland  salt  lake,  especially  when  takeu  in  connexion  with.] 
Uio  Labyriuthodont  Amphibia  and  the  lorreslrial  phmts. 

The  Mii&cholkalk,  next  in  tlic  series,  is  essentially  niaxine.  A  jiar- 
tial  submergence  took  place,  and  a  largo  and  viiricd  fatmaof  MtMMj/.oic 
type  occupied  the  area  pi-cviously  covurod  by  the  lake  deposits  of  tho 
Bunter  sandstone. 

Above  this  comes  the  Keupcr  series,  with  Gypsum  and  dolomita, 
land-plants,  fish,  and  Labyiinthodoat  remains^  and  a  £ew  genora  and. 
6p«aes  of  marine  shells,  again  suggesting  the  idea  uf  a  set  of  con- 
ditions very  ditlDorcut  from  those  that  prevailed  when  the  Muschel* 
kalk  was  foimed. 

These  strata,  as  a  whole,  are  tho  geological  equivalents  of  the  New 
Red  >Saud»luue  and  Marl  of  Eugliuid,  with  ihis  ilidorenco — that  the 
Muschelkalk  is  entirely  altsent  in  our  country,  aud  wu  only  possess  | 
the  Nfw  lit-d  Siiudstuue  (Bunter)  and  the  New  Ked  Marl  (Keuper). 

The  kind  uf  aigoments  already  applied  to  part  uf  Ihu  Feruiiau 
strata,  may  with  o^ual  forcu  be  used  in  relation  to  tho  New  JKed 
Sandstone  and  Marl  of  England.  I  liavu  for  lung  held  that  our  New 
Bed  Sandstone  was  depositiid  in  an  inland  lake,  probably  salt,  and 
that  our  !New  Hed  Marl  was  certainly  formed  in  a  salt  lake.   Pseudo- 
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morphous  crystalti  of  salt  are  commou  throughotit  t.bo  whole  T'lmiatioD, 
which,  besides,  coutaios  two  great  beds  of  rock  noli,  each  SU  ur  KK) 
feet  tbick,  which  could  only  have  beca  deposited  in  a  lake  that  had 
no  outflow,  and  from  which  all  Ihcwnter  poured  into  it  by  the  rivers 
of  tbe  country  was  outircly  got  rid  of"  by  evaporation  induced  by 
solar  heat.  It  has  been  proved  by  analyses  that  all  .spring  and  river 
wftten  contain  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  Kalt«  in  solution,  and  in 
such  ft  lake,  by  constant  evapuration,  nulls  iiiiist  in  time  have  bMi.>mo 
»  conceuti-ated  that  the  wat^r  could  hold  no  more  in  solution.  Thin 
stale  of  evaporation  is  now  going  on  in  the  couipaiatively  rainloHft 
ueaa  of  the  iK-ad  Sua,  the  Great  Salt  Luke  of  Ut-ab,  and  In  iium^ 
rous  lakes  in  Central  Asia,  though  it  is  by  uo  means  averted  tltat 
in  all  of  these  positive  deposition  of  salt  has  begun  to  lake  place. 
At  length  saline  deposits  began  to  be  formed,  which  in  the  casa  of 
the  New  Red  Marl  consisted  chiedy  of  common  salt.  This  is  impofr- 
itible  in  an  ordinary  ocean,  for  the  salt  in  solution  cannot  there  bo 
efficiently  concentrated  to  permit  of  deposition. 

Gypsum  and  other  salts  contained  in  the  red  marl  may  also  have 
been  formed  in  like  manner,  and  as  in  the  Permian  and  Old  Bed 
fonnations,  T  consider  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  stautii  both 
mii  and  marl  may  have  bof^n  carriod  into  the  lakos  in  Kolntion  as 
cubooato  of  iron,  to  hi;  afterwards  depo^iitcd  as  a  peroxide. 

The  remains  of  plants  found  in  the  British  Keuper  beds  also  speak 
of  a  surrounding  land,  while  the  Crocodile  (StagoHotepis),  the  Dino- 
auria  (land  reptiles).  Lizards  (one  of  tliem  a  true  laud  lizai-d,  TWer- 
petvn),  and  six  suppoted  species  of  Lahynnthodout  Amphibia,  nil  tell 
the  same  t«le  of  Land.  Bain-prints  and  sun-cracks  are  not  wanting  to 
help  in  the  argument,  and  while  the  fishes  yield  uo  conclusive  proof, 
the  well-known  bivalve  cmslacean  EstJterut  mm«fa  might  bftvo  lived 
in  any  kind  of  area  occupied  by  tail  water,  while  the  small  Marsupial 
Mammal  Mictvlaii^s  antiquiis  sjHiaks  conclusively  of  land. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nearest  conception  we 
gan  fonn  of  part  of  the  old  continent  in  which  the  Permian  and  New 
Red  strata  wc-ro  deposited,  is  that  it  physically  rosomWcd  tlie  great 
area  of  inland  drainage  of  Central  Asia,  in  which,  from  the  Caspian 
3000  miles  to  the  eastward,  almost  all  the  lakes  are  salt  in  a  regioD 
comparatively  rainless,  aiid  in  which  the  area  occupied  by  inland 
Mlt  or  brackish  waters  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  «l 
preeent> 

Awl  now  let  me  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  argument 
If,  M  I  believe,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited  in  a  lako  or 
lakes;  if  the  Coal-measures,  as  witnessed  by  tho  great  river  beds, 
efttuarine  slioals,  and  wide-eproad  terrestrial  vegetation,  show  proof  of 
a  continental  origin ;  if  the  Permian  strata  were  formed  in  inland  salt 
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or  brackish  fratets,  and  if  the  Kew  Red  beds  had  a  t^imilar  origin — 
then  from  the  close  of  the  U|iperrao8t  Silurian  furmatiun  down  to  the 
infiux  of  the  Rho^tic  sea,  which  brought  the  Keupor  Marl  period  to 
an  end^  Uiero  existed  over  the  north  of  Kurope,  and  in  other  Unda 
bcfiidcs,  a  great  continent  .throughout  all  that  time,  one  main  fea- 
ture of  wliich  was  the  abundance  of  ileptdiau  and  Amphibian  life. 
This  old  continent  was  probably  comparable  in  extent  to  any  of  the 
largest  continents  of  the  present  day,  an*!  perhaps  comparable  in  the 
length  of  its  duration  to  all  the  time  represented  by  all  the  Mcsozoic 
strata  from  the  dose  of  the  Triassic  epoch  dovm  to  the  latest  strata 
of  the  Chalk,  and  it  may  be  even  comprehending  the  additional  time 
occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  But  this  latter  part 
of  the  subject  1  propose  to  work  out  before  long. 

One  other  point  remains.  I  have  elfiewhore  attempted  to  prove, 
and  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  in  England,  that  this  long  conti- 
nental epoch  embraces  at  least  two  glacial  episodes,  as  witnessed  first 
by  the  boulder-beds  of  the  Old  Red  Samistone  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  secondly  by  the  occurrence  of  simitar  depostits 
containing  far-borne  erratic  blocks  and  ice-scratched  btones.  in  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  Puimiau  strata  tliat  is  usually  considered 
to  ruprescuL  the  Gcmmn  RothUi.>gende.  Should  this  be  Hually  ad- 
milted  it  may,  ou  asti*ouomical  grouude,  some  day  help  u«  in  the 
positive  meafiuremeut  of  geological  lima 

Finally,  let  mo  rapidly  puns  in  review  what  I  think  we  know  of  later 
terrcKtrial,  ait  opposed  to  marine  epochs,  in  the  British  anti  neighbour- 
ing areas  of  Europe.  A  wide-spread  partial  submergence  brought 
tbo  old  continent  to  an  end,  and  during  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  epocli 
(Jurassic)  the  Highlands  of  •:>cotland  and  other  mountain  regions  in 
the  British  Islands  formed,  with  some  other  European  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
groups  of  islands,  round  which,  in  wann  seas;  the  Jurassic  strata 
were  deposited.  These  relics  of  an  older  continent,  by  deposition  of 
newer  strata  and  subsequent  gradual  upheaval,  began  to  grow  ia 
extent,  and  at  length  formed  the  great  continental  area  through 
which  the  mighty  rivers  Howed  that  deposited  the  strata  of  tbe 
Purbeck  and  Wealden  series  of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Euroi>e. 

A  larger  submergence  at  length  closed  thiB  brood  local  terrestrial 
epoch,  and  in  those  areas  now  occupied  by  Northern  Europe  (and 
much  more  besides),  the  sea,  during  the  depfisition  of  great  ])art  of. 
the  Chalk,  attained  a  width  and  depth  so  great,  tliat  probably  only 
the  tops  of  our  British  Palaeozoic  mountains  stood  above  its  level 

By  subttequent  cdevation  of  tlie  land,  the  tluvio- marine  Eoceno 
strata  of  Western  Europe  were  formed,  including  in  the  term  duvio- 
marine  the  whole  English  series,  embracing  the  London  Clay,  which 
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SB  shown  by  its  ptaut  remaitis  was  depoaited  at^  or  not  far  from,  the 
mouth  of  a  ^"cat  riror,  which  in  size,  and  in  the  manner  of  t1^  o<:«tir- 
TRnce  of  some  of  tlicsc  plants,  inaj*  be  coni|)arcd  to  the  Gangos. 
With  this  latter  continent  thcrt  came  in  from  flomo  land,  iiuknciwn 
as  jet,  a  ^eat  and  now  terrestrial  mammalian  fauna  vondi-^rfiitly 
difforout  from  that  which  preceded  it  in  Mesozoic  times,  and  fmm 
that  day  to  this  the  greater  part  of  Europe  hiw  been  essentially  a 
cootiaent,  and  in  a  largo  sense  all  its  terrestrial  faunas  have  been  of 
modcni  type. 

One  shadowy  continent  still  remains  unnamed,  far  older  than  the 
oldest  of  those  previously  spoken  of.  What  and  where  was  the  land 
firom  which  the  thick  and  wide  deposits  that  form  the  Silurian  strata 
of  Kurope  were  derived  t  For  all  sedimentary  strata,  however  thick 
and  extended  in  area,  represent  tlie  de^nulation  uf  an  e<iual  amount 
of  oMer  rocks  wherewith  to  form  tliem.  Prtibahly,  Hke  the  American 
Laureutian  rockn,  that  old  land  lay  id  the  north,  but  whether  or  not, 
of  this  at  all  events  I  have  more  tlian  a  suspicion,  that  Uio  rad,  so- 
called  Cambrian,  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Sihirian  Herlcs  indi- 
cate the  lufit  relics  of  the  fresh  waters  of  that  loRt  continent,  sparingly 
interstratitied  with  grey  marine  beds,  lu  which  a  few  trilohites  and 
other  sea  forms  have  been  found.  Going  liock  in  time  l>eyond  thisj 
all  reasoning  or  detailed  geological  history  becomes  vogue  in  tho 
extreme  The  faunas  of  the  Cambrian,  and  especially  of  the  Lowor 
Silurian  rocks,  fi"om  their  abundance  and  variety  show  that  thoy  arc 
far  removed  from  the  beginning  of  life.  Looking  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  the  paat  and  the  unknown  future,  well  might  Hutton  declare 
that  in  all  that  the  known  rocks  tell  us  "wo  find  00  vestige  of  a 
beginning — no  trace  of  an  end." 

A.  C.  Kamsay. 
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IN  a  recent  ilrama  on  John  Hampden,  the  bero  speaks  thus  of 
Charles  L  :— 

"  O  UiaL  hA  were  a  tyrftni  bold  m  h»A ! 
Hia  anbclc  noe  is  ta  like  princ«ltc«t  rireue, 
I'hox  \\Tiaae\j  hcaru  will  AtA  their  blood  for  blm." 

This  ex  poat  facto  prophecy  applies  with  special  force  to  Falk- 
land in  Knglaml,  and  in  Scotland  to  Moutrose.  "  The  uohlost 
of  all  tUu  Cavaliers,"  MuotroHe  has  been  called  ;  "  an  accomplishcHl, 
gaUaut-hearteJ,  splendid  man  ;  what  one  may  call  the  Hero-C-ava- 
lier."  Ill  tho  crowd  of  striking  figures  that  occupy  the  stage  of 
the  Bevolutiun,  there  is  nooucso  njinauUcally  hnlliaut  as  Montrose; 
no  one  so  pictureiiqucly  relieved  against  other  tigures  that  move 
amid  the  »ul  and  ^toroiful  j^udf-ura  of  the  time.  Those  contrasted 
types  of  cliaractcr  which  have  hccu  so  well  marked  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  to  aiTcst  the  attention  of  Europe, — tho  cold,  catiUous,  fore- 
casting type,  the  impetuous  and  perfervid  ty])e, — were  never  su  Bnely 
opposed  as  iu  the  persons  of  the  dcep-tboughted,  melancholy  Argyle, 
and  the  impulsive  and  intrepid  Montrose. 

Jamcit  Omliam,  fifth  Karl  and  first  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  horn 
in  1612,  in  one  of  his  father's  ca^tlcii,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 
TIio  Grahams  were  among  tho  most  aucicut  and  honourable  families 
of  Scotland,    Tradition  talks  of  a  Graham  scaling,  in  tho  cause  of 
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old  GUetionia,  the  Boman  wall  between  Fortb  and  Clyde,  and  w-ith 
ci^o«  Mcenia  of  ft  Oiaham  wlio  was  the  trustiest  and  best-beloved 
of  Uie  friends  «t'  Wallace, — 

"  Mente  nuinnqtie  potcna,  et  ViUliti  Siliut  AehotMi," — 

wfeo  sleeps,  beneath   a  stone  bearinj?-  this  inscription,  in   the   old 

C7i»Brch  of  Falkirk,  near  the  field  on  which   he  fell.     I  liatoiy,  taking 

11.]^  the  tale  &om  tradition,  informs  u.i  thiit  one  auce.<%tor  of  Montrose 

il3.^iJ,sword  in  hand,  at  Floddcn,  and  another  at  Pinkie.     Hi.s  graad- 

fiK>.cJtcr  was  Hij^h  Treasurer  to  James  L;  then  Chancellor;    finally 

Viceroy  of  Scotland.     His  father  was  President  of  Council,  and  in 

1 6«>t  and  1606  carried  the  Great  Seal  as  one  of  the  foremost  nobles 

otf  &otLuid  in  the  Parliaments  held  at  Perth,  when  the  nobility  rode 

i>x    state,     lliis  Lord,  who  in  \\\i  youth  was  hot  and  headstrong. 

^*mA  nbsided,  long  before  the  birth  of  his  son  James,  into  a  quiet 

cotnttiy  gentleman,  vigilantly  managing  his  eHtates.     He  was  pes- 

*oand  of  great  baronies  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling  I>um- 

omitoD.  and  Forfar,  and  had  exact  ideas  tuj  to  the  number  of  oxen  to 

■>ia  ploughs,  of  puncheons  of  wiue  in  hiu  eollai's,  of  sacks  of  com  in 

His  graoariai.     He  was  an  inveterate  snu^ikor,  jxjrpetually  iavesting 

'Q  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  a  circuiufctaiico  which  has  attracted 

'tottCQ  irom  the  aensitivo  dislike  with  which  his  sou  shrank  from  the 

^^Irtest  Mnfdl  of  tolkaoca 

Lord  James,  as  from  his  infancy  he  was  called,  was  the  only  son  In. 
A  family  of  six.  Mai'garot,  the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  was  married  to 
Lcifd  Napier  of  Mcrchiaton,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  logarithms ;  and 
tiie  brothor-iu-law,  a  man  of  part-s  and  character,  exerted  a  great 
oeace  on  Montroac  in  hJa  youth.  Two  of  his  siHters  appear  to 
.ve  been  younger  than  himseltl  He  must  have  been  a  beautifiil 
Ikoy.  The  pride  of  his  fatiier,  the  ]>et  of  his  mother  and  elder  sisters, 
^0  heir  to  an  exalted  title  and  broad  lands,  he  wcis  likely  to  feel 
^Swfplf  from  childhood  an  iinporUuit  pureuuage,  lutd  to  liave  any 
*e«da  of  ostentation,  vanity,  and  wilfuluoiis  wbicli  might  bo  sown  in 
liift  nature  somewhat  p6^ilout^!y  fostered. 

Uis  boyhood  was  favourable  in  au  eminent  dcgreo  to  the  geue- 

rom  and   chivalrous  virtues.     Wc   can  faucy  bim   scampering   en 

lus  fnuy  over  the  wide  green  spaces  of  the  old  Scottish  landscape, 

W'Kmu  roads  were  still  few,  and  the  way  from  one  of  his  father's 

c««Utt  to  another  would  be  by  the  drove-roads,  or  across  the  sward 

nja4  the  heather.     Travelling,   even   of   ladies  and   children,   was 

-.  Iica  almost  universally  performed  on  liorsuback.     Lord  James  had 

two  pouioii  expressly  hib  oftn,  aad  wo  hear  of  his  feuciug-s words 

%a<3  his  how.      At  Ulasguw,   whither   he   proceedod   to   study   at 

tvrGlve  yeacs  of  age,  under  the  chaigo  of  a  tutor  uamed  William 
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Fonrett,  he  contimiod  to  ride,  TeDce,  ami  practise  archery.  He  was 
attended  by  a  valet  and  two  yoiiug  pages  uf  \\ia  own  feudal  fullowiQg, 
Willy  ami  Muugo  Orabatn.  He  Lad  a  tuit  of  gi-ccn  camlet,  with 
emhruidorcd  cloak,  and  his  two  pages  were  dressed  iu  rwl.  He  and 
Forrctt  rode  out  together.  I>ord  Jajncs  on  a  while  horec.  Among  his 
books  was  the  History  of  QeoSrcy  do  Bouillon,  and  one  of  his 
favourite  rolumes  was  llaloigh's  History  of  the  World.  The  osta- 
blishmctit  was  supplied  with  "  mancbets,"  tho  white  bread  of  the 
period,  Dod  oatcake  and  herrings  were  important  items  in  the 
commissariat.  These  particulars,  gleaned  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  from* 
memoranda  made  by  Forrett,  enable  us  to  rcabze  with  vividness  the 
life  of  the  boy  Montrose  in  tho  firet  quaiter  of  tlio  seventeenth 
oentUQ',  when  the  Clyde  was  still  a  silvery  river  glancing  by  the 
quiet  town  that  clustered  round  the  old  Cathedral  of  Gla^ow. 

From  Glasgow  wo  trace  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  matriculated 
in  the  University  a  few  months  before  his  father's  death.  He  waa-l 
fourteen  when  the  shrewd  and  expcrieuoed  Earl,  whoso  predominance 
might  have  kept  him  U.-ueficiMlly  iu  tho  Khade.  and  exercised  an 
inflaoDCC  to  chasten  and  concentrate  his  faculties,  was  laid  in  the 
family  vault.  From  this  timu  Montrose  ap]K.'ars  to  have  been  very 
much  lord  of  himself.  His  was  a  mind  of  that  order  which  pecu- 
harly  nniuired,  to  develop  its  utmost  sti-eugth,  all  tliat  wise  men 
mean  by  discipline.  To  develop  its  utmost  strength;  not  neces- 
sarily to  develop  it8  utmost  beauty  nud  natural  grace  and  splendour. 
There  was  no  malice,  or  guile,  or  croas^rained  self-will,  or  obsUimto 
badness  of  any  kind,  in  young  Montrose.  He  accepted,  with  open- 
hearted  welcome,  the  influence  of  Forrett,  of  Napier,  of  evory  worthy 
friend  or  teacher,  winning  and  retaining  through  life  their  ardent 
affection.  The  poetrj*.  the  romance,  of  his  nature  bloomed  out  in 
frank  luxuriance.  But  the  gravity  and  earnest  strength,  the  patient 
thnughtftdness,  thoroughne([»,and  habit  of  comprehensive  intellectual 
viKiou,  which  are  indispensable  to  men  who  not  only  play  a  brilliant 
|«irt  in  great  revolutions,  but  regulate  and  mould  them,  were  never 
his ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  under  the  auUiority  of  a  bagacious 
affectionate  and  determined  father,  he  might  not  have  attaineil  them. 
There  is  no  sign  thai,  at  college,  he  eng^ed  seriously  in  study.  He 
became  probably  a  fluent  Lattuist,  which  uo  man  with  any  proten- 
sions  to  education  could  then  fail  to  be ;  lie  was  fond  of  Ctesar,  whoso 
Commentaries  he  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  in  his  campaigns ; 
and  he  loved  all  books  of  chivalrous  adventure ;  but  wc  hear  of  no 
study  that  imposed  self-denial,  or  required  severe  application.  Ho 
was  a  disttuguhfhod  golf-player  and  archer.  There  being  now  no  heir, 
in  the  direct  line,  lo  the  earldom  and  estates,  he  was  ouunscUed  by 
his  Mends  to  marry  early,  and  when  only  seventeen  led  to  the  altar 
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Uagilalene  Carnegie,  daughter  of  tbc  Karl  of  Soutfaesk.  Ho  was 
klrewil;  the  father  uf  two  boys  when,  ou  attaining  his  majority,  he 
ttazted  OD  h\&  OoDtinental  travels  In  1633. 

For  three  years  he  remained  abroad,  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
ottile  himself,  my  his  panegyrists,  "  perfect  in  the  academies  ;"  tearaed 
"as  much  nutthematics  as  is  required  for  a  soldier"  (rather  less 
pTolftbly  thaa  Count  Mollke  might  prescribe) ;  conversed  with  cele- 
brities, political  and  erudite ;  and  devoted  himself  by  preference  to 
theitudy  of  great  men.  Doubtless  these  were  years  of  eager  obser* 
v&t'-on,  of  eager  and  rapid  acquisition.  Ho  seems  to  have  already 
impi^gsed  a  wide  circle  with  the  idea  of  liis  superiority,  and  he  was 
pfose  to  accept  the  highest  estimate  which  hU  flatterers  formed  of 
htm, 

Ertaming  from  the  Continent  in  1656,  he  preseated  himself  at 

Court.    Clinrles  received  him  coldly,  and  he  was  hurt.     There  is  no 

oeed  to  believe  with  Mr.  Napier  that   the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 

elaborately  plotted  to  prevent  hU  acquiring  influence  with  the  King, 

Clarendon's    remark    respecting   Charle-s    that   he    "  did    not   love 

■trangers  nor  very  confident  men,"  accounts  for  what  happened.     A 

^*A  of  ostentation  and  self-confidence  was  conspicuously  present 

10  Montrose ;  and,  as  his  sister  Catherine  was  known  to  be  at  this 

(tiQO  lurking  in  London  in  an  adulterous   connection  with   her 

l>vother-in-law,  it  may  have  occurred  to  the  King  that  it  would  be 

aot  uobecomiug  in  the  young  gentleman  to  carry  less  sail. 

In  Scotland  be  found  himself  a  person  of  consequence.     He  was 
■n  tb«  front  rank  of  the  nobility,  bis  estates  were  largo,  his  conoec- 
^oo  oxtensire;  and  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  he  was 
c«|kafate  of  great  things.     It  was  of  high  importance  to  secure  such 
ft  man  to  the  popular  cause,  and  Montrose  was  not  indisposed  to 
throw  himself  into  the  movement     The  scheme  of  Thorough,  in  its 
t'VD  branches  of  enslavement  in  Church  and  State,  had  been  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Pai-liament  and  to  the  Scottish  Church.     Mr.  Brodie, 
■*hofe  Tahiab!e  work  on  our  Constitutional  History  has  been,  perhaps, 
too  much  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Hallam,  points  out  the  grasping 
ai"bitrariness  with  which,  in  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  Charles 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  civil  as  well  a.s  the  religious  liberties  of  Scot- 
)mnd.     On  returning  from  his  travels  in  1636,  Montrose  became  con- 
vinced tliat  both  were  in  danger,  and  with  all  that  was  best  in  the 
intelligence  and  most  fervent  in  the  religion  of  Scotland,  he  prepared 
for  tlieir  defence.     Against  Thorough  the  National  Covenant  of  1638 
^w  Scotland's  protest    It  corresponds,  in  its    essential  meaning, 
liiougli  Dot  in  time,  to  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  by  the  Commons 
il  England.    In  each  instance  the  respective  nations  may  be  pro- 
woDced  unwiimous.    Clarendon  acted  with  Hampden  and  Fym 
TOL  Ull.  Q 
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C^;aiiiBt  Straffunl ;  MaDtru»o  put  bis  name  \n  the  National  Cuvenant 
as  welt  as  Argyie^  and  lial  upou  the  suuo  Tiiblit,  or,  as  wc  bhuiild  now 
say,  tiian.i<;ing  cuniiaiUeo,  uT  Cuvciuuitiiig;  Noblc-A  wiUi  X<i>tiiiaii  auJ 
lioilies.  iJaiUie  &ays  that  the  Covcuaatcrs  found  it  dil&cult  to 
"£Uule"  him;  hut  this  orooe, in  tlm  earlier  stages  of  tbe  bu«»inoss, 
not  because  his  CorenoDlUig  zeal  was  in  dufect,  but  because  he  would 
do  thii^jp)  iu  a  bigb-huuded,  ajulwbat  appeaivid  to  tLem  an  impru- 
dently o{KU  way.  The  Tables,  -fur  exjuuple,  had  looked  aftor  the 
Prcsbyturial  electiuus  to  Uie  Glusguw  Asii«mbly  of  1638  with  a  pai- 
ticulurity  KurouriDg  rath«r  uf  palvrnal  guvuruEauut  on  the  modoru 
Ii4penal  type  than  of  a  govvrameut  extumpurixed  for  the  purpoee 
of  vindicatiog,  as  one  chief  thiug,  tbu  fioudom  of  Fiesbytories  iu 
Scoilaud,  This  fact  tiinnjd  up  iuypportuut-ly  in  thy  Assembly  itsulf» 
thi'Oiigh  -tlie  awkwardnoii^  ef  a  oleik,  who  bluiiod  out  the  name  of 
the  uuui  whuiu  one  of  the  Prosbytunvu  bud  been  iiutmctod  by  the 
Edinburgh  Tables  tu  return.  The  Kcv.  David  l>ickson  eudearoured 
to  cxplaio,  biuttug  that  the  uame  in  question  had  been  iieut  down  to 
the  Pro^ibytuiy  through  ncg%enoe.  Moutiose  would  not  oountuuauoo 
ovon  8u  much  of  piouK  guile.  He  8tait>ed  to  hi<  foel.  put  aside  cauuy 
David's  uxjilaualiuu,  aud  declared  that  tho  T^ibles  would  stand  lo 
every  jot  of  what  they  hail  written.  lie  had  no  secretivouesti  iu  ht^ 
oabme,  aud  could  do  uotbiog  by  halves.  He  wa.$  at  this  liuje  a 
resolute  and  ovon  an  enthusiastic  Covenanter. 

Partly,  perhaps,  niih  a  view  to  humouring  aud  leading  him,  partly, 
also,  because  they  knew  that  bo  was  at  lieart  true  to  the  cause,  the 
Covexuinters  named  bim  Guaeralituimo  uf  the  army  which  proceeded  to 
Abenleen  in  the  begiuuing  of  1G90,  to  check  the  M^rquiti  of  Huntley, 
who  was  in  arms  iu  the  ruyal  interest,  and  to  cliutliiie  the  auti- 
Cvvenant'mg  town.  He  was  accompanied  by  General  Alexander 
Ltslie,  numioally  liis  Adjul»tit,  really  his  instructor.  Mvntruse  took 
liis  first  pr.ictieal  lessons  in  war  with  tlie  aptitude  of  genius  born  for 
the  field,  l^ie  Aberdooiaus  and  the  Gordons  fel-t  the  woight  of  his. 
hand,  and  the  RoyaHstiS  in  the  north-cart  of  Scotland  wore  eOectually 
quelled  ;  but  eveu  while  ouforciiig  the  Covejiant  at  tlie  «word-pviul, 
he  proclairoed  that  hti  zeal  for  the  I'cligvous  liberties  of  Scotland  wa& 
not  more  houeat  than  )\\s  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign ;  and  iheie 
sprung  up  aod  gradually  HtrftDglhened  in  him  the  idea  that  Argjle 
and  bis  party  were  pressing  nwtt^-rs  too  far,  that  enough  had  been 
conceded  by  Charles,  and  that  the  day  was  drawing  near  wbeii  it 
would  be  nccossnry  to  make  a  stand  for  the  Monarchy. 

In  poiot  of  fikct,  sincere  as  was  the  Coveimntiug  iv'til  of  Montrose, 
it  was  never  so  fer^'ent  as  in  some  of  the  Covenanters.  He  was  a 
religious  man,  but  his  roUgiou  was  a  very  differimt  thing  from  that 
9f  Giom-wclh  Vaue,  or  Ai^'le.     With  tlicui  religion  was  an  impas- 
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!«norgy  of  apiritiiaJ  onthusiaam  ;  with  him  it  was  the  devout 

bdrererent  loyalty  with  which  a  noble  nature  regards  the  Honxrcign 

of  iii«  uDiverac     If  the  inniu  current  ol'  tcnclcDcy  ia  tlicwc  years 

vj>  nligious, — if  the   main   factor   in   world-hi^^ry  wbr  roHgions 

euDGstcess, — the  circumstance  that  MontruBe  was  not  a  »uprem(fly 

niliin>nis  man,  would   account  for  his   having  played  a  glittering 

ratlin  iliaii  a  great  part  iti  the   Revotutian.      Cardinal  dc  Ketz'g 

oompliinent  gives  the  reason  why  it  was  impci.saiblc  for  him  to  be  a 

Soottifli  CVomwell.     Cai'dioal  de  Rctz  pronounced  him  "  the  solitary 

bnag  who  ever  realized  to  his  mind  the  image  of  thoAe  heroes  whom 

the  vorid  sees  only   in   the  biogiupliieA  of  Plutarch."      A  Plutar- 

duu  hero  was  out  of  dait^  in  tlio  age  \}f  the  Puritans.     Montrose 

'•T.'"i\  to  emiilalv  rhe  dfteds  of  Cawnr  ami  Alexamler.     Cromwell 

•  '■  ihe  T<i;rd  in  the  Ptialm>i  of  7>avtd.     Add  to  this  that^  in  com- 

I  with  Argyle  and  tlic  heat  heads  in  the  party,  UonCrose  wa<^ 

•A  ill  judgment,  in  experience,  in  thoroiigli  apprehension  of  the 

■    facta  of  t!ie  revolution.    His  lack  of  judgment  is  dwnionslrated 

''  ';.  ttntire  misconception  of  tlie  views  of  Argj'k-  and  Hamilt^s. 

ilt  u>ik  up  the  notion  that  these  men  aimed  at  sovereignty.     This, 

»•  the  sei[Uol  proved,  was  an  hallucination.     When  Charlee  T,  was 

*tnick  down  and  not  yet  heheiwled,  Hamilton  did  not  attempt  to 

'*;'l'?  Scottish  crown  on  hie  own  head,  but  lost  his  life  in  an  effort 

I      ji.joe  it  and  that  uf  England  on  the  head  of  Claries.      When 

Qnries  1  WW  dead,  Argylc  did  not  seize  the  throne  of  Sootknd, 

*bich  Would  have  been  a  hopefnl  enough  enterprizt:-,  but  staked  ail 

n  a  hopeless  attempt  to  regain  for  Charles  If.  the  tlirone  of  Charles  I. 

TT»  moliveii  oi  Argyle'fl  oouduct,  at  tlie  period  wlien  his  path  diverged 

fiou  that  of  Montrose,  are  sufficiently  clear.     Weil  acquainte^i  with 

IlKdMracier  of  the  king,  with  the  polic}'  and  proji'cts  of  L:iud  and 

wiffoTd,  with  the  wrongs  uf  tlie  English  Puritans  and  their  estimate 

(ifilif  danger  threatening  the  libertiesi  of  the  nation,  he  knew  that 

it«»idd  Im*  puerile  Bimplieity  to  accept  thu  profeRsione  of  CliarleB  u 

''I  ail?(|uate  guajButee  of  what   Scotland  retiuired  and  demanded. 

Hi>ni[<j«ie,  anient  in  his  devotion  to  his  country  a.<;  At>^*le,  had  never 

wL^riixl  with  Hampden,  never  imbibed  from  the  Eaglisli  Puritans 

^  iBTincifalo  ilititrust  of  Cimrle^. 

Hero  was  mtich  also  in  the  character  of  Montfoee  to  predispose 

fcia  (o  that   lofty  but  somewhat  vague  idealization  of  authority, 

'W  eathuaiadm   for  tlie    Tcpreaentativo   of  a  long   line  of   kings, 

ilatrcTorcnce  for  the  cstablisbed  order  of  things,  and  that  partly 

arictocratic,  partly  feminine  sliriuking  from  the   coarser  and  cruder 

uous  of  democracy,  which  constitute  the  poetry  of  modem 

..-^u.     Mr.    Mark    NajHor  has    printed    an    essay    by    Montrase. 

bat  of  singular  interest,  in  which    his  conception  of  kingly 
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authority  and  popular  freedom,  aod  of  the  relation  bctveen  ibe  two, 
ia  set  forth  ^vith  as  miicli  lucidity  ae  is  cotnmon  in  writings  of  thai 
generation,  and  with  a  certain  statclincss  find  pomp  of  expres- 
sion which,  taken  aloug  with  the  touches  of  poetry  occurring  in 
Montrose's  verse,  prove  that,  in.  altered  circumstances,  he  might 
have  Ikjcu  a  remarldiblc  writer.  The  value  or  vahielessness  of  the 
piece  in  respect  of  jwlitical  philosophy  may  he  ^'Hiiged  by  the  fact 
that  MoDtroBc  has  not  grasped  tho  central  idea  of  politics  in  modem 
times,  to  wit,  re  present  at  J  on.  The  trnth  that  srtvi'rcignty  resides  in 
the  people,  and  that  kingship  is  a  delegation  from  the  people,  which 
was  then  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  world- history, 
and  was  6mily  apprehended  by  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Pj*m,  and  Vane, 
has  no  place  in  Monti'ose's  essay.  The  notion  of  royal  authority  as 
something  distinct,  balanced  against  national  right  or  freedom, — a 
notion  which  has  bewildered  political  fanciers,  down  to  the  da^vfi  of 
Mr.  Diaraeii^ia  what  be  fundamentally  goes  upon.  "  The  king's 
prerogative,"  he  says,  "  and  the  subject's  privilege  are  so  far  from 
incompatibility,  that  tEie  one  can  never  stand  unletss  iiuppui-ted  by  the 
other.  For  the  sovereign  being  strong,  and  in  full  posses^iuu  of  Lis 
lawful  power  and  prerogative,  is  able  to  protect  bis  subjects  from 
opprossiou.  and  maintain  their  liberties  entire ;  otherwisu  not.  Ou 
the  other  side,  a  people,  enjoying  freely  their  just  lihertJea  and  privi- 
leges maintoincth  the  prince's  honour  and  prorogativc  out  of  the 
great  afiectiou  they  carry  towards  him;  which  it;  the  greatest  strength 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  intestine  insurrection,  Uiat  a  prince  can 
possibly  he  possessed  with."  He  speaks  of  "the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  eubjccti^  the  most  fierce,  insatiable,  and  insupportable 
tyranny  in  the  world.''  He  is  prepared  to  go  k'ugthij  in  suhmistdoa 
to  the  "prince"  which  show  that  ho  never  kindled  into  sympathy 
with  the  high,  proud  and  free  spirit  of  the  English  Puritans,  never 
got  beyond  the  ligmeut  of  indefeasible  right  in  an  anointed  king. 
Subjects,  he  declares,  "in  wisdom  and  duty  oro  obliged  to  tolerate 
the  vices  of  the  prince  as  they  do  storms  and  tempests,  and  other 
natural  evils  which  are  compensated  with  better  limes  siicceeding." 
Here  were  the  germs  of  a  Boyalism  as  enthusiastic  aa  could  be 
found  among  the  young  lords  and  swaMhbucklers  who  were  now 
Wglnning  to  cluster  round  Charles  at  Whitehall. 

With  Montrose,  in  his  political  spvculattons  or  dreams,  were 
anocifttcd  Napier  of  Merchistou,  Sir  George  SlirUug  of  Kclr,  and  Sir 
Axoliibald  Stewart  of  Blackball.  These  had  "occasion  to  meet  often" 
ia  Merchiston  Hall,  tlie  residence  of  Napier,  near  Edinburgh,  a  tiu*- 
retttl  keep  or  ca.stle,  with  Wrtizan  atop,  on  which,  in  the  feudal  times, 
the  sentinel  made  bis  rounds,  and  which,  in  the  less  niaitial  days 
that  BOW  were,  afforded  on  summer  evenings  a  pleasant  lounge. 
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There  MoBtrose  ami  liis  friends,  secure  from  intrusion,  could  talk 

politic?,  theoretical  and  practical,  casting  a  glance  at  iotervaU  urer 

thij  loveliest  laadscape,  the  green-blue  Pentlands  on  tlic  left,  the  soft 

iiodulftting  swell  of  Corstoi'phiuc  hill  on  the  right,  whUc  the  setting 

sun  fiooded  wiih  amber  glow  the  valley  that  lay  between.      At  the 

foot  of  the  tower,  now   fronted  with  a  white  dwelling-house,  Itut 

irbidi  then  stood  bare  and  gaiint,  were  the  incadows  which  logarith- 

mio  Napier,   as   fond   of  experimental  farming   as  of  algebra,  liad 

narsed  into  snp  and  luxuriance.     Algebiu  and  cow-feeding  arc  not 

generally   considered    promotive   of    speculative    romance,   but   the 

inventor  of  logaritbms  gave  play  to  bis  imagination  in  the  study  of 

propliccy,  aud  woi!  an   intrepid   theorist   on  Antichrist  and  Armo- 

geddou.     Lord  Nupier,  MoQtrose's  frieud  and  brotber-in  law,  was  the 

SCO  of  tiiis  many-sided  genius,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  his  vein 

of  imaginative  enthusiasm  mtbor  tban  bis  sagacious  intelligence  of 

algebraic  figures  and  agricultural  facts.    In  Lord  Napier's  society  Mon- 

tiote  found  himself  steadily  growing  in  that  romantic  loyalty  wlucli  is 

i<V)t^  iu  the  atVections  rather  tban  in  the  intellect,  aud  in  oppositiun 

to  tli«  Covenanting  chiefs.     Uu  was  working  hioiself  out  of  the  main 

curreut  of  Uis  country's  history,  and  gettbg  into  a  track  of  bis  own. 

Wt   can    imagine   the   effect   which   u   personal   intyrview   with 

Chirleg,  at  the  period  when  he  made  his  finit  important  couccssious 

ti  hit  Scotcisli  subjects,  would  have  upon  Moutrose.     They  mot  at 

JS'iwick  iu  July,  ItiSi),  when  (lie  King,  finding  it  impracticable  to 

l^Bce  the  Scots  by  fiuce  of  arms,  patched  up  an  agreement  with 

^i  Covenanters,  and  might  well  seem,  to  one  predisposed  to  trust 

hiai,  to   bave    yielded    all    that   bis  countrymen   could   reasonably 

<!i|»ct.    The  "  melancholy  Vandyke  air,"  the  pathetic  dignity  which 

xUam  forsook  Charles  in  private,  the  studied  delicacy  of  considera- 

tiniMid  praise  with  which  he  well  knew  how  to  act  upon  a  young 

raw  not  without  his  touch  of  egotism  and  of  vanity,  won  the  heart 

'•f  Muatrose.    The  latter  did  not  come  to  a  breach  with  the  Cove- 

wtietK.  but  henceforward  be  vehemently  exerted  himself  to  oppose 

liycMutitutioiud  aietbods  the  party  which  suspected  Charles.     He 

p)>Kd  himself  ID  frank  antagonism  to   Argyle  in  the  Farliaitient 

•bicii  met  iu  Edinbuigh  early  in   Hi40.     His  belief  was  that   the 

King  meant  well  aud   that   the   objecLs  of  the  Covenant  had  been 

■^red.    lie  was  now  iu  constant  ooirespoudeucij  with  Charles,  but 

cootaiued  nothing  U>  imply  lliat  he  had  ceased  to   be  a 

I.     Nay.  lie  luaUe   bold  to   give   his  royal  corresjpondenl 

"ii^ice which  is  tfurprisiug  for  its  courageous  honesty.     "Practise,  sir, 

*«iflftl>ferate  government ;  It  fitteth  tbe  humour  and  disposition  of 

^^otlsad  best;  it  gluddelh   the  hearts  of  your  subjects;  strongest 

i>  tUt  power  which  is  based  on  the  happiuess  of  tbe  subject" 
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Tbc  position  of  Montrose  was  rapidiv  bGcominp;  painful,  rapidly 
becoming  untenable.  RcstleasnosB,  agitation,  petulant  loquacity  were 
the  o)rt*n>nI  si^is  of  a  conflict  with  wbicb  his  mind  was  torn. 
Anxioiialy  and  arduntly  loyal,  be  could  not  enter  with  enthiiwasia 
into  the  views  of  those  who  promoted  the  seoond  Scotlisli  k'vy 
n^inrit  Charles,  or  take  any  delight  in  the  advance  into  Kn^aod., 
k  waa  unJcniable,  however,  that  the  Cuveiiuiiter»  liad  many  cauaeft  of' 
offence,  and  as  they  profeaaod,  in  the  new  appeal  to  arms,  Ut  ilglit  not 
against  the  King  but  his  c^nl  couusellm-s.  he  did  not  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Scottish  leaders.  He  coinmandwi  2.i()0  men  in  Alex-' 
andcr  LettUe's  artny,  and  dashet)  gallantly  into  the  Tweed  when  the  lot 
fell  upon  him  to  lie  the  fin?t  to  cross  the  river.  But  before  marching 
for  England,  he  hail  joined  with  nineteen  other  Scottish  noblemen  in 
an  otigagement  to  check  the  disloyal  predominance  of  Argylo  and 
Hamilton,  and  hitt  correfl])ondenoc  witli  thi]  King  was  not  su«poudod- 
OD  account  of  his  being,  to  nil  appearance,  in  arms  against,  his* 
Hajosiy.  We  shall  not,  I  tliink.  do  injustice  to  Montrose  if  we 
boliero  thai,  though  he  pndiiibly  wn>t  half-nna>u!icious  of  the  fact,  ha 
waa  at  this  time  irritated  by  finding  himM--lf  restricted  to  a  sc-condary^' 
part  in  Scotch  af^ra  At  the  Council  Board  he  woa  eclipsed  by 
Argj'Ic  ;  in  the  field  he  waa  eclipsed  by  Leslie.  He  would  have  iieen 
ashamed  to  own  to  himself  such  a  feeling ;  but  it  waa  one  clement 
in  bin  unrest ;  for  he  was  irapniJcnt,  tnastcrful,  proud,  and  had  more 
confidence  in  himself  than  he  had  yet  communicated  to  other  people.^ 
Mr.  Mark  Napier  says  that  he  told  Colonel  Cochrane  at  Newcastle 
that  ho  thought  of  following  the  war*  abroad,  and  complained  of 
being  "  a  man  envied."  whom  "  all  means  were  used  to  rrotw."  Hia 
capacity  of  olx-dienoe  was  not  so  grent  as  it  has  generally  been  in 
great  commanders.  Splendidly  generous  to  nil  who  "were,  or  were 
willing  1/1  be,  inferior  to  him,"  he  was  not^  Clarendon  hinta,  equally 
happy  in  his  dealings  with  "  Kuperiora  and  cqii.ils." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  were  shallow  to  impute  to  him  conscious 
treachery.  He  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  correspond  with  his 
sovereign,  devoted  alkgianco  to  whom  was  professed  by  every 
Covenanter  arrayed  against  hitru  Montrosa  had  no  reserve  ;  wore 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve  ;  talked  to  every  one  who  wouhl  listent. 
to  him  against  Argyle.  Even  Mr.  Kapicr,  who  is  as  mad  as 
March  hare  in  admiration  for  his  bero,  admits  that  at  this  time  he 
cwnducted  himself  like  a  "simpleton."  His  fury  against  Argylo 
htnriod  him  at  length  into  an  extremity  of  indiscretion.  Mr.  John 
St^'wnrt  of  [^ywetl  brought  him  a  story  about  Argyle  haviog 
npokcn  of  a  deposition  of  (lie  King,  and  of  his  (Argyle**)  seizing  the 
dktatorohip.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Argyle  said  anything  Itke 
ibis;  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  said  it  to  Mr.  Stewart; 
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bat  Mootrosc  gave  ear  to  the  tale  and  went  about  spreading  it. 

Afgrle  denied  ou  oatb  the  charge  made  by  Stewart,  and  the  latter 

was  wndemned  and  executed  for  the  crime  of  1  casing-making,  that 

is,  of  (elliog  liea  calculated  to  pruvoke  disagreement  between   the 

King  and  hin  Kiibjectn.     At  the  same  time  when  lie  was  diRcreditablj 

nmti^binnolfupin  the  Ladyv,'cll  buJ^ioeF!;,  MontniKe  was  detected  in 

A  nrrespondence  with  Charles  of  a  more  ni]i;i)}icioiiR  nature  than  had' 

ptCTTOwly  been  made  public.    Along  with  bis  friends  Napier,  Stirling 

of  Kdr,  and  Ste-wart  of  Blackhall,  he  was  arre.'?teil,  and  thrown  juto 

Eiiiiitmrgh  Castle  on  a  chargi;  of  plotting.     Tliis  was  in  Juno,  1641. 

The  short  vimt  of  the  King  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  16+1,  has 

*xlr*}fdinar_v' interest  for  oiic-  who  studies  the  character  of  Charles  I., 

and  a.  conHiderable  interest  for  one  who  studies  the  leas  puzzling 

^Hureder  of  Montrose.     Charles  could  never  give  his  heart  wholly 

*ither  to  supremely  nblo  men  or  to  men  of  perfect  moral  iipn;^'ht- 

ii«s  siul  temperate  wisdom.     Neither  the  giant  strength  of  Wcnt- 

*«rth,  nor  the  constitutional  moderation  of  Hyde,  was  quite  to  his 

JKiukL    Ho  liked  young,  showy,  extrava^Tintly  promising  men,  whoso 

fcojuh  ccstacies  of  loyalty  fanned  his  lurking  setf-worship.     In  l>igby 

adbaod  one  such  man,  in  Montrose  anotlier  ;  and  it  was  to  bring  to 

■■DJtiirit)'  schemes  ba-sed  upon  the  support  of  the  Digby  party  in 

Sit^d,  and  the  Montrose  party  in  Scotland,  that  he  proceeded  to 

BiJbhurgh  iu  lf>41.    He  told  Hj-de  that  he  would  "  umlwtake  for  the 

Omrdi,"  if  nothing  serion.'?  were  eftected  against  it  before  he  went  to 

Scotland.     The  English  Root  and  Bnincb  [jarty,  aiming  as  they  did 

■*M  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  had  thoroughly  alarmed  him.     He 

'Wat  broaght  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  waa  easy  for  him  to 

■*lliw  iuto    provisional  ahyyance  his  projects  for   the   ecclesiastical 

oiguuzation  of  Scotland,  and  to  make  any  sacriBccti  which  might 

■**  necessary  to    secure   the   support  of   the  Scots   to   his  EugliKh 

I*«iicy.      Between  Montrose  and.  him  therefore  there  was  common 

Strand.    Tnie  to  the  Covenant,  Montrose  could  i-cquire  and  obtain 

fe»  Scotland   the   religious   and   civil   privileges   which    the  Cove- 

'■«W«T3    demanded.      If    Ciiaales,    on    the  other   hand,   overthrew 

■Ai^yle  and  Hamilton,  and  placed   the  administration  of  Scotland 

■*m!  the  Scotch  army  under  Montrose,  he  might  return  to  London 

''^  the  certainty  not  only  that  his  KngUsh  policy  would  meet  with 

^A  inUirruption   &oai  the  North,  but  that  in  case  of  emergency 

**  *nild  bo  supported  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Scotlautl.     Mon- 

*"*'«  imprudence,  landing  him  in  Edinburgh  Ca.sile,  iucruased  the 

oifimlty  of  caiTyiug  ont  this  plan,  bat  did  not  render  it  hopwlcss. 

^^^^Jowodoo  says  that  "  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Murray 

of  the  bedchamber,"    Moutroso    "  caiue    privately   to    the   King " 

and  CMiferred  with   him  ou  the  plan.      Mr.  Brodie  and  Professor 
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HaBSon  hold  that  MontroBe  could  not  have  conferred  personally 
with  Charles  because  he  was  id  prison.  But  Clarmidoirs  state- 
meut  implies  knuwledge  by  tlie  wntcr  that  Montrose  was  id  prison. 
The  interview  was  private,  aud  Mr.  William  Murray  was  the  in- 
Ktrumeiit  wlio  managed  iho  probably  not  %'ery  difTicidt  bribings  aud 
whisperingH  which  wore  neccssai'y  to  bring  it  about.  If  Mon(ro60 
bad  been  at  large  ho  would  ha^'o  been  in  daily  aliciidaucc  upon 
the  King,  and  Clarendon's  evident  intention,  in  making  any  mention 
of  William  Slurray  and  of  privacy,  is  to  give  pointednesa  to  the  state- 
ment that,  iu  spite  of  his  conBncmcnt,  Montrogc  made  bis  way  to 
Charlea  There  is  no  likelihood,  however,  that  Montrose  advised 
the  King  to  put  Argyle  and  Hamiltou  to  death.  If  he  did,  the 
wickedaees  of  the  counsel  would  be  somewhat  palliated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  might  look  upon  Argyle  aud  Uamiltun  as  the 
murderers  of  Stewart  of  Lady  well ;  hut  the  arrest  of  these  noble- 
men aud  tlic  uvorturu  of  tbeir  adminiiitration  were  suiEcient  for 
Uoutrose's  schema ;  aud  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
advised  a  step  which  must  have  convulsed  Scotland  with  horror 
and  indiguatton.  The  Hchenie,  whatever  may  liavu  been  its  dctaJk, 
failed  utterly.  Charles  aud  Montrose  were  not  tho  men  to  conduct 
a  plot  against  Argyle.  The  Kiog  was  as  ubual  tho  victim  of  his  own 
cunning.  HamUtou  aud  Argyle  received  iuformation  of  what  was  ou 
fuot,  Hud  left  Edinburgh  declaring  thoir  lives  in  danger.  Charles  was 
prufuso  iu  diiiavowalfj,  and  tliough  the  popular  chiefs  both  lu  Scotland 
aud  England  disbelieved  him,  tho  shrewd  aud  cautious  Argyle  waa 
willing  to  make  matters  cosy  for  rcconcilcmouU  Montrose  and  his 
friends  wci'o  released  from  prison.  Ai'gylc  wa^  created  a  marquis. 
Charles  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  Scots  and  returned  to 
London. 

Montrose  affirmed  in  his  latest  hours  that  he  had  been  true  to  the 
CovenanL  Nothing  which  we  have  seen  is  incoaslstent  with  this 
position.  There  is  evei-y  reason  to  believe  that  he  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  concetisions  made  by  the  King  to  the  Covenanters, 
although  he  was  doubtless  mortified  to  find  that  the  admiuistration 
of  alTairs  in  Scotland  must  continue  iu  the  hands  of  hi-'>  rivals.  His 
loyalty  had  beeo  deepening  in  fervour,  and  be  would  htuccfurth  feel 
that  impassioned  devotion  was  the  beutiment  wherewith  he  and  all 
Scotsmcu  ought  to  regard  the  kiug. 

He  was  accordiugly  prcpaied  to  encounter  with  imiSttssioned  resist- 
anco  the  proposal  of  Vaue  iu  l(i43,  Uiat  Scotland  should  take  part 
with  the  Eogliah  Puiliamvut,  and  seud  au  army  to  oppose  the  king. 
He  ha<l  signed  the  National  Coveuaut  of  Scotland :  he  never  signed, 
he  infiuitely  detested,  the  Solemn  League  aud  Covenant.  The  descen- 
dant of  Scotland's  ancient  kings  had  given  the  Scots  all  they  asked ; 
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he  was  now  BtrugglLug  sword  in  hand  witli  hi?  Eogliah  subjects;  atid 
impelled  by  his  every  iDstlnct  of  justice,  loyalty,  aud  grfttitude,  Mon- 
trose declared  that,  if  his  countrymen  fought  against  Charles,  he  would 
figbt  against  hi»  couiitr^-meii.  "The  Covenant,"  hti  said,  in  a  solemn 
hoar,  "I  took;  I  own  it,  and  adhere  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care  not  for  them; 
I  never .iutemled  to  advance  thoir  intercut :  but  when  the  king  had 
granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every  one  sitting  under 
bis  own  vine,  aixl  under  his  fig-tree,  t6at  then  you  should  have  taken 
a  party  in  Euglaud  by  the  hand,  and  entered  Into  a  League  and 
Covcuaut  with  thuru  against  the  king,  was  the  thing  I  judged 
my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost"  All  the  logic  of  Scottish 
RoyuHsm  is  iu  these  words;  aud,  for  one  who  beHeve<l  that  Charles 
was  honest,  the  argument  was  complete  and  invulnerable. 

m^ien  Alexander  Leslie  and  his  Scots  entered  England  to  assist  tho 
Parliament  in  January,  1G44.  Monti-ose  was  in  the  Royal  ca.mp  at 
Oxford,  eagerly  offering  his  services.  How  different  might  have  been 
the  sequel  if  Charles  had  placed  Montrose  in  a  position  whence  he 

■  might  have  made  hi^t  way  to  the  chief  command  id  England  I  In 
the  beginmng  of  1644,  the  spirit  of  the  English  cavaliers  was  un- 
broken, the  military  resources  of  Charles  were  groat.  What  from 
fipsl  to  last  was  wanting  to  the  king  was  one  consummately  able 
military  man,  and  who  shall  say  what  tbe  result  might  have  been  if 
the  military  genius,  which  burned  itself  away  in'  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, had  found  its  work  in  marshalling,  and  bringing  into  the  field,  and 
directing  in  battle  the  immense  fighting  power  available  for  the  causo 
of  Charles  in  England  ?  Montrose,  however,  was  not  yet  known,  and 
his  immediate  promotion  to  high  command  would  have  given  offence 
(o  the  English  cavaliers.  Some  troop-s  were  placed  at  hut  disposal, 
and  in  March,  1644,  he  commenced  operations  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
Jand.  ITc  took  Morpeth  Castle,  displaying  in  the  exploit,  courage, 
promptitude,  and  encrgj*,  but  effected  nothing  of  importance.  He 
doea  nut  appear  to  have  mastered  the  conditions  of  the  situatiou 
in  the  iMutb,  or  to  have  perceived  where  tho  vital  {Hirt  of  the 
butiiness  was  being  transacted.  Hod  he  done  so,  he  would  Hurely 
liave  made  bis  way  to  Marston  Moor,  aa  Cromwell  did  ;  and  might, 
in  die  hour  of  battle,  have  supplemented  with  effect  "NewcasLlo's 

'^Keartless  bcml  and  Rupert's  headless  heel."  He  was  not  present 
on  that  memorable  field,  and  evinced  his  ignorance  of  the  pans  to 
which  it  had  brought  the  king's  affairs  by  asking  Prince  Rupert  to 
give  him  a  thousand  borsc  in  order  that  be  might  cut  bi-s  way  with 
them  into  Scotland.  Rupert  showed  his  sense  of  the  inopportuuo- 
ness  of  this  request  by  calling  to  his  own  standard  the  men  whom 

'  Montrose  commanded,  and  leaving  him  to  make  hia  way  to  Scotland 
as  he  mighu 
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He  had  ample  parchment  poweiB  from  the  king,  but  ahsolutely 
nothing  else.  Phaco  Maurice  was  nominally  invffsteil  irith  tho  chief 
command  in  Scotland,  and  Montrose  had  hcen  named  his  Linvitoiiant- 
Gencrol.  It  was  ncccssarj'  for  Lim  to  en1«r  Scotland  disgiiiueU  as  a 
groom,  in  attendance  on  his  two  friends,  Sir  William  Rollo  aud 
Colonel  Sibbald.  In  thoir  journey  across  the  Scottish  lowlands,  a 
soldier  who  had  fought  under  Montrose  recognized  him,  but  the 
honest  fellow  kept  the  secret.  He  passed  through  Perth  and  Angus, 
not  daring  to  tuni  aside  even  into  hiti  uwn  mansion  to  look  at  his 
countess  and  children,  aud  drew  bridle  finally  at  Tullibelton,  a  remote'' 
and  secluded  locality  between  Perth  and  Duukeld.  It  was  now  the 
22nd  of  August,  HJ*4. 

He  lurke<l  for  a  little  time  in  profonnd  concealment,  haunting  the 
hills  at  night,  and  stealing  into  a  small  cottage  at  daybrealt,  aud  dis- 
patched his  two  friends  to  ascertain   what  glimpse  of  hope  thertf, 
might  be  for   the  Royal  cause   in   Sc<>tli»iid.     They  returned  with' 
gloomy  looks  and  dismal  words.    I'hc  Ctivenanting  Committee  of 
Estate-",  dominated  byATgyle,  was  eror}'where  triuniphant.     Huntley 
had  retir*;d  from  the  conflict,  and  had  betoken  himself  to  the  rcmut 
faatnosses  of  Strathnarer  in  Caithness.     One  night,  when  Montrose^ 
had   taken  up  his  quarters  in  Methven  wood,  he  observed  a  High-"! 
lander  carrying  the  well-known  ndlying  sign  of  the  clans,  a  fiei 
cross.     Venturing  to  accost  the  clan-sman,  he  learns  that  he  is  an 
emiftsary  of  Alexander  MacDonald  or  Colkitf-o,  a  Scot  by  birth  who*, 
had  served  under  the  Karl  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  had  landed* 
with  some  1900  or  1600  men   on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire.     The 
mesflcnger.  Iiesidcs  cwrying  the  fiery  cross,  had  been  instnicted  by 
Colkitto  to  moke  his  way  to  Montrose,  who  wa^t  believt;d  to  be  at 
Carlisle,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  letter.     Montrose  lost  no  time  in 
sending  the  Higldander  bock  with  commands  toColkitto  to  meet  him 
at   the  castle  of  Blair  among  the  braes  of  Athul.      CoUcitto  badl^ 
established  himaolf  in  the  castle  of  Blair,  when  Montrose,  who  had 
^■alkud  twenty  miles  across  the  hills  with  a  singli3  attendant,  was  seen 
coming  through  the  heather. 

Something  in  his  look  tohl  the  brave  Irish  and  Highlanders  that 
this  was  the  man  they  sought.  Montrose  was  now  ihirly-two,  tli» 
vigour  of  |)erfect  manhowl  Itlending  in  his  face  and  perwm  with  the 
lost  and  noblest  l>eauty  of  youth.  The  Highland  drea»  displayed  to 
advanta^.  his  exquisitely  formed  limbiH  and  lithe  and  sinewy  frami*. 
Hifi  chestnut  hair,  hU  proud  forehead  and  piiTcing  grey  eye,  hia 
a(|uilinc  now,  his  ruildy  and  white  complexion,  hia  expression  of 
perfect  intrepidity  and  joyful  hope,  revealed  to  the  quick  Celtic 
apprehension  the  supreme  chieftain  and  warrior.  The  lone  hills  of 
Athol  ran"  with  the  tierce  acohimations  of  the  clans.    The  Stewarts 
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and  RobcrifionH,  though  well  afTeeted  to  the  king,  hod  hesitated  about 
joiniag  Colkilto,  but  they  at  once  placed  themsekea  under  the  order:! 
of  tlif!  Rnyal  Lieutenant.  Tlioy  wore  in  nfimber  about  WW,  am)  3<HI 
of  Huntley's  men.  whose  spirit  was  Icsh  easily  broken  than  that  of 
their  chief,  came  ui  from  Badeuoch.  Lonl  Kilixmt,  Sir  John  IMiin- 
mood,  and  Montroee's  own  nephew,  the  Master  of  Maderty,  joined 
with  their  retaioers.  Montrose  saw  himself  at  the  hi-atl  of  a  tight 
httl«  army  of,  say,  3000  men,  and  with  that  solemn  ostentation 
which  ch*acU.Tized  him  and  I»y  whicli  he  knew  how  to  act  \ipon 
the  fervid  fancy  of  the  HighlanUem,  he  unfurled  the  royal  gtandani. 
The  Higldaodurs  and  Irish  lucked  oliuOKt  everything  but  valour. 
The  Iridi  had  "  rusty  battered  matchlocks,"  aud  oue  nmnd  of  amniu- 
niliou.  There  was  no  artillery,  no  cavalry-.  Many  of  llie  Higlitandere 
bad  not  even  swords.  Pikes,  clubx,  bows  and  arrowo,  5gurod  iu  their 
miscellaneous  armament,  and  a  considerable  number  had  no  weapons 
at  all.  Montrose  le<i  them  intitfint)}'  to  battle. 
The  Scottish  army,  horse  ami  foot,  was  at  this  time  in  England, 

L4Uid  the  force  which  c*iiild  lie  collected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
meet  the  impctulinj,'  attack  conMsted  of  farm  gervant«,  apprentices, 
bnrghcn  zealous  for  iho  Covenant  but  unaccustomed  (o  arms,  with  a 
few  ^ntlemen  to  form  a  troop  or  two  of  cavalry.  These  wanted  only 
drill  I'l  become  Taluahle  .soldiers,  but  *bill  was  indispensable,  and. 
with  Montrose  and  Colkitto  at  hand,  impracticable.  Lord  Elcho, 
who  was  iu  command  of  the  Covenantors,  drew  out  on  the  heaths 
of  Tippennuir  and  Cultmalindy.  near  Perth.  His  men  were  twice 
u  numerous  as  those  of  Montrose.  Tbey  bad  six  or  eight  canooa  in 
front,  Soon  after  dawu  on  the  lat  of  September,  lo4+.  the  royal 
army  appeared.  Montro&e  arranged  his  troops  in  one  line  three 
dvep,  the  Irish  in  the  centrft     He  called  the  attention  of  those  who 

.bad  no  weapons  to  the  large  flints   which  lay  aWnt  on  the  moor, 

'^pftble  of  bt-ing  applied  with  eminent  eflfcct  by  Rigldand  arms  to 
GOT«nanting  heads.  At  about  seven  in  the  morning  he  gave  the 
word  to  charge,  and  the  little  army  sprang  forward.  The  Irish, 
bftviug  lired  their  one  volley,  clubbed  muskets  and  fell  on.  Tlie 
H^blattder^  uttering  yells  of  exultation  and  fury,  dashed  into  the 
incohen^nt  masses  which  knew  barely  enough  of  soldiership  to  stand 
in  rank.  An  hour  had  scarce  passed  before  cannon,  colour.^,  baggage 
had  been  taken,  and  the  army  of  the  Covenant  was  a  wild  mob 

'hurrying  towards  Perth.  In  the  brief  clash  of  actual  conflict  only  a 
•COM  or  two  had  fallen,  hut  many  buudreds  wore  slain  iu  the  flight. 
Tbe  lots  on  the  side  of  MontroM  Tras  insignificant,  and  the  Tietorioos 

<  smy  took  possenioa  of  Perth. 

With  the  indcfiDable  power  of  one  suited  by  nature  for  command, 
itnee  had  inspired  his  army  with  confidence  the  moment  he  bod 
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placed  htmflclf  at  ita  head.  He  bad  appiy^hcndcd  with  nicest  pre- 
cision the  character  of  tUo  force  at  his  dispoBol  and  that  of  tlie  levies 
under  Lord  Elcho.  He  saw  that  the  way  to  handle  tlie  Highhioders 
was  to  launch  them  like  a  bolt  at  the  enemy,  thc-ir  power  lying 
essentially  in  the  charge.  In  point  of  fact  the  Highliind  charge, 
well  delivered,  has  on  all  occasions  carried  evcrj'tliiiig  before  it; 
again  and  again,  even  so  late  as  17-tJ,  it  bruke  the  bayonet  line  of 
diBciplinetl  troops ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  hml  Moutruse  or 
Dundee  been  in  comiuand,  it  would  have  shattered  CiimbcrJand'tt 
army  at  Culloilen.  But  while  he  appreciated  the  fighting  ciipacittcd 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  used  ttiem  in  a  maf<terly  manner,  Montr 
did  not  show  liimKelf  iiualified  to  cope  with  the  doft.-ct.s  of  a  High- 
land army.  A  militaTT  genius,  caImi  ami  compreliensive  as  well  as 
prompt  and.  intrepid,  would  have  perceived  these  to  he,  if  incurable, 
fatal  to  permanence  of  8ucce»s.  At  the  momcut  which  in  war  is 
mobt  precious  of  all,  the  moment  when  victory  ia  to  be  improved,  the 
clansmen  habitually  left  the  standard  in  order  to  reach  their  native 
glcuB  and  deposit  their  booty.  If  the  season  happened  to  be  that  uf 
haneKt,  they  would  go  to  gather  in  thcii'  patches  uf  corn.  The  com- 
mander Baw  his  lines,  steadfast  in  liattle,  melt  ai/\'ay  under  the  sun  of 
victory.  This  habit  of  the  Uiglilandere  may  have  been  invincibly, 
and  Montrose  may  have  kuowu  it  to  bo  i<o ;  but  the  fact  is  nut  iieU'- 
evident,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  be  displayed  skill  or  determination 
in  grappling  with  the  mischief.  It  would  tkavo  been  tbo  port  of  a 
military  pi^daut  to  attempt  to  turn  tbe  Highlanders  at  once  into 
regular  soldiers,  or  to  destroy  the  oiganizattun  of  the  clans  ;  but  a  far- 
sighted  commander  iu  Moiitrose'B  position  wuukl  have  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imparting  to  them  enough  of  tlio  characttfr  of  »ildiert>, 
OS  distinguished  fmm  brigands,  to  ntake  them  capable  of  being 
depended  on  iu  the  crisis  of  a  campaign.  They  were  excitable, 
warm-hearted,  imaginative,  and  Montrose  knew  how  to  stir  their 
enthusiasm.  Hud  be  appealed  to  them,  when  tictory  finst  crowned 
his  standard,  as  the  only  army  iu  Scotland  maintaining  the  lioyal 
cause ;  had  he  called  upon  them  to  rise  from  robbers  into  soldiers ; 
had  he  pledged  his  honour  that,  when  the  kiog  got  his  own  again, 
their  services  would  be  rewarded  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
bis  efforts  would  have  been  fruitless.  £veu  if  tbe  necessity  to  yield 
to  some  extent  to  Highland  prepossessions  was  inexorable,  a  troop, 
chosen  from  the  various  clans  and  trusted  by  all,  might  have  been 
periodically  deputed  to  carry  home  tbe  plunder,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  to  recruit.  Having  gained  command  of  Perth  at  tbe  very  com- 
mencemeut  of  Ills  operations,  Moutroae  might  have  formed  a  mililary 
chest,  which  he  had  subsequent  opportunities  of  rcplenisiiiug.  and  hu 
might  thus  have  gtndually  taken  the  Highlaudei's  into  the  king's  ]>uy 
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axA  EtreDgtlieaed  his  hold  upon  thetu.     Noue  of  these  measures  seem 

to  hiTO  occurred  to  him.     Tlie  poetry  of  war,  the  romance  of  the 

battle  and  the  luarclt,  liave  been  known  from  tlie  days  of  Homer, 

trat  the  prose  of  war  is  essential  to  xuccesa  iu  the  businet^s.   Criticism, 

licvMcr,  is  easy ;  art  is  difficttlt ;  and  it  is  after  all  not  quite  certain 

tint  the  moat  cool,  and  practical  of  soIdi*?r3,  a  Ca-sar,  a  Frederick,  a 

N"apol(?OD,  would  have  made  more  of  the  Highland  army  than  Moutrose. 

T»cIvo  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir  he  was  in  the  uorth- 

e*it  of  Scotland,  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee  to  visit 

Alrtdeeo.     On  the  13th  of  September,  he  defeated  the  forces  mus- 

t^rvil  to  defend  the  town.    The  6ghting  was  more  severe  than  at 

Tif^nnuir,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Covenanters  was  complete,  and 

ihv  iufuriated  Irishmeu  poured  into  Abeitleen.     Montrose,  who,  with 

Ifendenon  and  other  clerical  leaders,  hajd  at  one  time  done  his  best 

to  wBTince  the  Aberdonians  that  they  ought  to  take  the  Covenant  and 

figbt  the  king,  and  at  another  had  intlicted  upon  them  harsh  military 

elustiscment  for  slowness  in  following  his  advice,  was  bound  to 

«xcrt  himself  strenuously  to  protect  the  town  from  pillage.     Unfor- 

tUBBtely,  a  drummer  wlio  had  been  his  herald  to  the  townsmen  was 

*t*ot.    An  insult,  unattended  with  bloodshed,  had  been  doiio  to  his 

flaj  before   the   battle  of  Tippermuir.      Proud  of  his  commission 

from  his  sovereign  and  knowing  that  it  entitled   him  on  any  showing 

to  tU  belligerent  rights,  he  was  incensed  at  these  outrages.     It  is 

*lao  arged  by  his  apologists  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain 

the  Irish,  and  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  draw  them  from  their 

prcT  by  pitching  his  camp,  the  day  after  the  battle,  at  Kintore,  a 

"'^iMage  ten  miles  di.stant  firom  Aberdeen.     It  is  unqnestionabJe,  how- 

«'»er,  that  he  mule  no  personal  nttempt  tr.  check  the  Irish,  and  that 

tlicy  committed  horrible  atrocities  in  what  wm  then  one  of  the  most 

lojal  towns  in  Scotland.     Xo  one  has  imputed  deliberate  cruelty  to 

B4ontro»e,  but  ho  was  culpably  rockl&is  of  blood,  and  tho  butcbci-y  in 

tlie  itroets  of  Aberdeen  has  left  a  .stain  upon  his  name. 

Argj-le  had  not  boon  unaware  of  tho  landing  of  Colkitto  from 
J^rtUnil.  Thinking  it  would  be  easy  to  crueh  the  little  band  of  Irish, 
**^  bad  hastened  to  seize  thoir  boats,  but  hod  subsequently  been  lan- 
B^iil  io  his  operations  against  them,  as  if  the  business  were  too  trivial 
"i*  serious  attention.  The  battles  of  Tippermuir  and  Dceside 
**^«tUcd  him  into  octivity.  He  put  himself,  along  with  Lord  Lolhiau, 
*t  lite  head  of  such  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  as  could  be  rulied  upou 
'^^  fiefeat  Montrose  if  only  he  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement. 
***Jt  iliough  he  detested  Argylo,  both  personally  and  on  account  of  his 
^^'^aaSpction  to  Cliarle.%  and  though  he  knew  the  importance  of  every 
**l<jwiKat  could  ho  struck  for  tho  Royal  cause,  Montrose  would  not 
■^S^  at  a  disadvantage.    Ho  retreated  before  Argyle,  and  struck 
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wetttward  lipom  the  neig[libourliooti  of  Aberdeco.  Fimling  liimKelT 
headvJ  by  a  seoooil  bnd;  oS.  Cuveoanters  pasted  oo  the  left  bunk 
of  the  Spey,  he  marched  up  the  valley  ..f  that  rirer,  penetrated  into 
BadcDMh,  and  wliuf^ltng  routul  by  Atho]  marolicd  agnia  dowo  Dec- 
Bidc  Patient  Aigjie  kept  on  his  trade,  and  the  Covenantera  of 
Uoray  were  rejwly  tii  tiim  him  when  Iuh  odunms  shiiwej  tlicir  head)^ 
oa  the  bp-nka  of  tSpey.  Once,  at  the  cattle  of  Fyvie,  lie  was  aJmost 
caught  napping;  hut  by  bis  presence  of  uiituland  fertility  of  resource, 
aad  by  the  da*bing  couiTige  of  th*Iri.sb,  lio  was  <:xtrieated  fr 
the  peril.  At  Fyvio,  od  fonncrly  on  Deetiidc,  ho  greatly  increased' 
the  efficieacy  of  liiA  few  bone  by  interiiper»iug  foot  soldiers  in 
their  raokw,  and  afitonisliing  the  opposing  cavahy  by  tlie  discharge  of  J 
musketry  io  their  faces.  Montrose  wa*  fainiliarly  acfiuaintcd  with 
Cawar's  Oomiaentarics,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  the  book  with  him 
in  his  campaigns.  It  i*  probable  that  the  expedient  of  mixing  cavalry, 
with  infantr)'  was  suggested  both  to  Guatavus  Adolphuit  and  to 
Montrose  by  Casar's  (actioe  at  Phai-salia.  It«  adoption  by  the 
Swede  set  Frodorick  ui>on  usinij  it  in  \\\i  first  battle ;  but  it  proroi| 
At  Meiwitz  to  be  misapplied  and  disastrous. 

Three  times  did  Moninwe  lead  Arg>'lo  up  Spey,  round  by  AthcJ, 
and  down  Dee.     Tbinking  at  last  that  his  enemy  would  be  glad  to 
rest  and  that  tlie  work  of  c-mslting  liim  might  be  re.suroed  in  spring, 
Aigylc  drew  off  his  troop^j  threw  up  the  command,  and  retired  to 
enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  repose  in  hU  castle  of  Inverary.     Betweei 
him  Mi^  Montrose  towered  the  loftiest  hill  ranges  in  Great  Britain,' 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  no  one  except  bis  devoted  i«tainers  uf 
the  clan  Campbell  knew  the  passes  which  led  through  those  mountains 
into  his  feudal  domain.     It  wils  now  Dcicemht-r,  and  the  austere  Mar- 
(|uia  might  reflect  with  fatlsfaction  that  Montro.4e,  who  had  notdarod 
tt>  meet  him  in  flght,  miiHt  winter  in  tlie  bunK'')'  i^'ihl^  of  Athuhi 
Wliat  could    evou   a   puiiu^'uit   jVrgylc?   make   of   an   enemy,   if  he* 
would  not  turn  and  %ht  him  \    The  mood  of  tho  great  MaocalJumorc 
wouhi  be  one  of  mild  self-aduiatiou,  spiced  with  plen^iant  contempt 
for  bis  enemy. 

Suddenly,  before  December's  mooo  had  tilled  her  hum,  be  was 
startled  to  leurn  Lliat  MoQtro»e  was  upon  bim.  "  Wading  through 
drift]  of  Know,  t>callug  precipiceii,  and  traversing  moiintain-paiha 
known  to  none  aave  the  solitary  shepbenl  ur  huutsman,"  Uio  High- 
landers made  their  way  into  Arg)-leiiliire  and  began  laying  it  waste 
with  Hre  and  swonL  Aigyle  >>iepped  into  a  Saliinj^-boat  and  escaped. 
Montrose,  dividtug  bis  army  into  three  bodies,  ravaged  the  country. 
Every  man  cupablo  of  bearing  arms  against  king  Charles  who  fell 
into  their  hands  was  put  to  the  swurd ;  the  cattle  were  drivt-n 
off,  the  hoUBCfi  burned,    ^ost  of  the  men,  it  is  probable,  imilatcd 


up  his  quarters  iu  the  cubllc  ot'  Inverlocli^'.  Odcu  move 
lES}  freely,  for  tlic  Locbabur  range  U  beLweeu  liiiu  aud  bis 
ftblu  (oo. 

the  glaaoe  of  gcoiiLi  UontroKe  perceives  bis  opporttiaity, 
upon  it  witik.  Lhe  audacity  uf  a  coiumauder  who  luid  iuflpiitid 
vitli  his  owu  daiiDtli^iis  and  r<^(>Iute  xpirit.     StarlLog  at  sua- 

ters  the  nigj^cd  ravine  of  th<;  Tarf.  "  Through,  gorge  and 
lulain,  Qow  crussiug  the  awful  rid;^  of  Curry-arrick,  now 

into  the  valley  of  the  rising  Spey,  now  climbing  the  wild 
15  of  Cteoroy  to  tho  Spcan,"  wadiog  through  »uow-dnfts, 
ivers  aud  hill  buru8  up  ti>  their  gir<-Uo,  the  KigUlaud^ns  prcEW 

"  having  plac<^  the  Lodiaber  mountains  behind  thuui.  they 
om  the  skirta  of  Bon  Kevia,  ropoaing  under  the  bright  moon 
(roiity  night,  the  yet  bli>odleiM  sbui'e  of  Loeb  £il,  aud 
juog  towers  of  Inverlochy/'  At  five  o'clock  in  the  winter 
the  yan  of  Montrose  appeftrod  ;  at  eight  the  roar  had  closed 

t  morning  the  Campbell^)  Mood  gallantly  to  their  arms,  their 

ing  betaken  himself  to  his  barge  in  order  to  behold  tha 
»m  a  place  of  safety.     In  spite  of  the  admitted  valour  of  hi* 

WAS  ejgnally  defeated.    Tho  fqnAl  by  which  \i&  had  imposed 

iuAgination  of  the  Uighlanders  was  cft'ectually  broken,  and 
r  as  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  Highland  WAiriors  per- 
'  impaired. 

I  uatural  that  Montrose  should  now  experience  a  t^iiae  of 
ntoxicating  elation.  He  had  rendered  brilliant  servicw  to 
ter  whom  ho  ardently  Joved,  and  he  had  eclipsed  and  dis- 
,  ^»»i  «.it\,  »k^„  v^  Ij^uI  for  lonfi  vc&rs  boea  enc:ai»d  iu 
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introduced  under  tlic  iufluence  of  Cromwell.  He  can  lianll^  L 
blamed  for  supponing  that  Engli^li  Hoyalusm  could  »tiH  do  soincthiD 
coiiKidumlilc  for  tho  king.  The  dream  of  his  ambition  was  to  lead  a 
army  into  England,  form  a  junction  with  the  royal  forces,  and  R 
eKtablish  the  monarchy.  Uad  he  been  at  Charles's  right  bant 
absolutely  commauding  his  troops  ia  England  as  well  as  in  Scothmi 
the  curreat  of  our  history  might  have  Bowed  in  a  different  chamiel 
but  between  him  and  the  Royal  camp  lay  the  Scottish  army  undo 
Alexander  Leslie,  and  he  bad  no  force  Hdequate  to  cQcountcr  ii 
Among  CharWi)  many  weakuusKeji  was  that  of  facile  hope,  and  th 
tone  of  exitltatiou  and  promise  iu  which  Montrose  now  wrote  ma; 
have  beuQ  one  among  the  fatal  iuilueuces  which  induced  him  to  refoa 
au  arrangement  either  with  the  Pariiameut,  or  with  the  Scot^j 
with  l>otb,  and  so  lured  him  to  his  doom.  ^| 

Meanwhile  Montrose,  who  could  gain  nothing  by  lingering  t 
Argyleshire,  struck  away  again  for  the  north-ea^t,  attempting  to  raia 
the  Gordons  and  the  country  generally  for  the  king,  and  laying  wast 
the  Covenanting  districts  in  his  path.  The  town  of  Dundee  wa 
noted  for  its  zeal  for  the  Covenant,  and  he  re-solveil  to  chastiae  \ 
The  Committee  of  Estates,  however,  had  not  been  idle.  Summoniii. 
General  Baillie  and  Colonel  Urry  from  the  array  in  England,  an- 
putting  under  their  command  31)00  wc-ll-drillcd  foot  and  nearly  100 
good  horse,  they  bad  sent  them  in  pumiit  of  the  royal  arm] 
Montrose  had  actually  jftonned  Dundee,  and  the  Irish  and  High 
landers  had  commenced  the  work  of  pillage.  Many  of  them 
already  drunk.  The  alarm  waa  suddenly  raised  that  Baillio-I 
Uny  were  at  hand.  Montrose  perceived  that  the  sole  cbanoe" 
safety  wa^  in  immediate  retreat.  Exerting  himself  with  the  utmos 
skill  and  presence  of  mind,  be  succeeded  iu  drawing  off  the  plaia 
derers.  The  intoxicated  men  were  driven  along  in  front ;  at  the  hea- 
of  his  few  hoi-se  ho  cut  in  between  the  enemy  and  the  rear ;  a  8*1 
retreat  was  effected,  and  at  midnight  he  halted  his  column  u«a 
Arbroath. 

Baillie  jogged  steadily  on  behind,  and  Montrose  learned  that  he  h»> 
occupied  the  road  to  the  Grampians.  The  Covenanting  QenenLi 
knowing  that  Montrose  could  not  march  into  the  sea,  and  bclievin 
him  to  have  no  line  of  retreat,  allowed  his  men  to  snatch  a  few  houa 
of  repose.  But  Montrose  wa-t  vividly  awake.  The  Highlanders  ha- 
now  got  tho  drink  out  of  their  heads,  and  understood  that  they  nniE 
shake  themselves  up  and  march  for  life.  Silent,  like  a  long  blaci 
make  winding  through  the  darknc-is,  tho  column  stole  past  the  cain| 
of  Baillie  and  mode  for  the  hills.  Tho  Covenanting  General  foUoww 
hanl  a»  soon  n3  lie  learned  that  Montrose  had  given  him  the  slip,  aai 
it  was  not  until  after  a  mai-ch  (including  the  storm  of  Dundee)  of  thrft 
days  and  two  nights  that  Montrose  permitted  bis  men  to  rest 
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have  oft«Q,"  writes  Dr.  Wishart,  Montrose's  chaplain  and  biogi-apher, 
"  heud  tboae  wlio  were  esteemed  tbe  most  experienced  officers,  not  in 
Britain  only,  but  iii  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  to  his 
most  celebrated  victories."  Justice,  botrever,  requires  tbe  admission 
tfaati  \i  Montrose  could,  by  vehement  pei'soual  exertion,  draw  off 
liifl  men  from  tbe  sack  of  Dundee,  be  cannot  be  held  free  from 
respOQsihilily  for  the  atrocities  they  committed  iti  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  day  when  he  had  raised  the  Royal  staudai-d,  it  had  been 
main  object  ^vith  Montrose  to  prevail  upuu  thu  loyal  gentlemen 
tbe  uame  of  Gordon  to  join  him.  The  Mar^juiti  of  Hiuitk-y,  their 
fetuljtl  chief,  had  abandoned  hope,  and  would  uul  order  them  to  rise. 
Montivse  now  determined  upon  an  ctlort  to  socui'c  once  for  alt  the 
service  of  the  Gordon  riders.  For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  Lord 
Gonlon,  a  zealous  and  intrepid  loyalist,  to  call  the  gentlemen  of  hia 
feaily  to  arms.  They  obeyed  the  call  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  a 
ocodJerable  body  of  horse  came  together,  Hearing  of  this  roove- 
■vct.  BaiUie  detached  Colonel  TTiry  with  such  force  as  might  cruKh 
XjiA  Gordon  before  he  effected  a  junction  with  Montrose.  tJny 
tamtsed  hut  numbers  by  aiisociating  with  hin  own  detachment  the 
Corenantcis  of  Moray  and  ihoee  serving  under  the  Earls  of  Seaforth 
■•d  Sothcrloud.  Penetrating  tho  intention  of  the  Covenanters, 
Montrose  executed  one  of  hia  meteor-like  marches,  joined  Lord 
Conion,  and,  though  rtill  outnumbered  by  "Urry.  prepared  to  give 
ImUe;  The  scene  of  the  conilict  was  the  village  of  Auldearn,  a  few 
Miles  from  the  town  of  Nairn. 

Uontrose's   plan  of  battle   revealed   the   strategist.     He  posted 

O*llutlo  with  a  small  Wly  of  Irishmen  and  Highlanders  on  the 

*i|[|jl  of  the  village.     Uis  object  was  to  attract  to  this  point  a  large 

proportion  of  Urry's  army,  and  ongage  it  in  a  vain  attack,  while  ho 

■*M  winning  the  battle  in  another  part  of  the  field.     He  therefore 

*liipl»ycd  the  Royal  st^mLird  where  Colkitto  fought,     Hia  practice 

l»id  been  to  rear  the  flag  in  the  key  of  the  position  where  he  com- 

'ttiaJed  in  person.     It  wnnld  bo  fatal  to  bin  plan  if  Colkitto  were 

•inren  from  the  field  and  the  force  engaged  against  him  released  ; 

'•crefore  ho  was  posted  in  enclosures  which  Montrose  well  knew  he 

^<wM  hold,  but  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave  them.     Montrose 

"iaself  took  up  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  village.     Between  hi,s 

l*««ond  that  of  Colkitto  wore  the  houses  of  the  hamlet     He  osten- 

**Uott3ly  placed  his  gun*  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  TJrry  naturally 

*^fc(Mgbt  that  a  body  of  infantry-  lay  behind.     Montrose  had  in  fact 

**■»!?  a  sham  centre.     His  real  fighting  power,  horse  and  foot,  was 

Concentrated  on  the  left  under  his  own  eye.    His  design  was  to  break 

tfrrr's  right  with  an  overpowering  force,  and  then  to  charge  his  left. 

'^•lule  Colkitto  sliould  at  length  aaliy  from  hia  enclosures  and  aaaist  in 

****  decisive  grapple. 
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plAcetl  Iiimsclf  at  ito  head.    He  hod  apprchctided  wttli  nicoit 
ctsiuu  the  cliamcter  of  the  force  at  bis  disposal  imd  tLat  uf  the  le 
under  Lovd  Elcho.     He  saw  that  tbo  way  to  handlo  llie  Highlaml 
wow  lo  lauiicli  them  like  a  bolt  at  tbe  enemy,  their  power  It 
cfiseutially  iu  the  cliarga     In  point  of  fact  tlie  Highland  cK 
well  delivered,  has  oti  all  occasioiw   cajried  everything  before 
again  aud  again,  even  so  late  us  17-I-5,  il  broke  thu  bayouci  lia* 
discipliaod  troops ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ]]ad  Montro: 
Duadco  been  in  command,  it  would  have  shattered  Cumberlauni's 
anny  at  Cullmlcn.     But  while  ho  appteciatcd  tbo  lighting  capaci'ties 
of  the  Highlandera,  ami  used  thorn  ia  a  masterly  manner,  Montr-ose 
did  not  show  himself  i^uaHfied  to  cope  with  the  defects  of  a  High- 
land army.     A  military  genius,  calm   and  compveheusive  as  well  as 
prompt  and  intrepid,  would  havo  perceived  these  to  be,  if  incuralfle. 
&tal  tu  permuneuce  of  success.     At  the  moment  which  in  war    i^ 
most  precious  of  uU,  the  moment  when  victory  is  to  be  improved,  tbe 
clansmen  habitually  left  tho  standard  iu  order  to  roach  theirnativc 
glens  aud  deposit  tbuir  booty.     If  the  !>ea£ou  happened  to  be  that  o/" 
han'est,  they  would  go  to  giithyr  in  thuir  patches  of  corn.     Thy  com- 
mander saw  his  lines,  steadftuit  iu  battle,  melt  away  under  the  sun  oi* 
victory.     This  habit  of  the  Highlanders  may  have  been  invinciWe, 
and  Montrose  may  have  kuowu  it  to  bo  so ;  but  the  fact  is  not  aeM- 
evident,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  displayed  skill  or  determmation 
in  grappling  with  the  mischief.     It  would  have  been  the  port  of  a 
military  pedant  to  attempt  to  turn  the  Highlanders  at  once  XoSa 
regular  soldiers,  or  to  destroy  tho  organization  of  the  clans  ;  but  a  far- 
sighted  commander  iu  Montrose's  position  would  have  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imparting  to  them  enough  of  the  character  of  soldi«r8, 
OS  distinguished   from   brigands,  to   make  them  capable  of  being 
depended   on  in  tiie   crisis  of  a  campaign.     They  were  cxcitalfk, 
wanu-lieartod.  imaginative,  and   Montrose   knew  how    to  stir  tbeil 
enthusiasm.     Had  lie  appealed  to  them,  when  victory  fli'st  crowood 
bis  standard,  as  the  only  army  in  Scotland  maintainiug  the  Koyol 
cause;  liwl  he  called  upon  them  to  rise  from  robbers  into  soldiers; 
had  ho  pledged  his  honour  that,  when  the  king  got  hts  own  ague, 
their  services  would  be  rewarded  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  efforts  would  have  been  fruitless.     Even  if  the  necessity  to  yield 
to  some  extent  to  Highland  prepossessions  was  inexorable,  a  troop, 
chosen  from  the  various  ctaus  and  trusted  by  all,  might  have  been 
periodically  deputed  to  carry  home  the  plunder,  and  at  thu  same 
time  to  recruit.     Having  gained  command  of  Perth  at  the  very  oom- 
mencemtut  of  his  operations.  Montrose  might  liave  formed  a  military 
chest,  which  he  had  siibsec|ueut  opportunities  of  replenishing,  aud  he 
might  thus  have  gradually  taken  the  Highlanders  int-o  the  king's  pay 
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njidstraDgtlioned  his  hold  upoti  thein.    Noueof  these  measuree  seem 
to  bave  occurred  to  him.    The  poeti-}"  of  war,  the  romance  of  the 
battle  and  the  marcli,  have  been  known  fnitn  the  days  of  Hoinur, 
but  ibe  jirofic  of  war  is  ossontial  to  success  iu  the  busiuess.    Cnticisni, 
howerer,  is  easy ;  art  is  difficidt ;  and  it  is  after  all  not  quite  ceitaiu 
that  the  most  cool,  and  practical  of  soldiers,  a  Ca-sar,  a  Frederick,  a 
NapoIeoD,  would  have  made  more  of  the  Ilighlatidai'my  than  Mouti*uKe. 
Twdre  da}'s  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir  he  was  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee  to  visit 
Aljcnieen.     On  tlic  13th  of  September,  he  defeated  the  forees  mus- 
tertd  1o  defend  tho  iiavu.     The  fighting  was  more  severe  than  at 
rippermiiir,  but  the  overthrow  of  tUe  Covenanters  was  complete,  and 
tilt  infuriated  Irisbmeu  poured  into  Aberdeen.     Montrose,  who,  with 
Hentlereoa  and  otber  clerical  leaders,  had  at  one  time  done  hia  best 
to  convince  the  Aberdoninns  that  they  ought  to  take  the  Covenant  and 
^gtit  the  king,  and  at  anotiicr  had  intlictcd  upon  them  harsh  military 
chasUsement  for  slowness   iu  following   his   ailvice,   was   bound  to 
exert  himiself  slrenuyusly  to  protect  the  town  from  pillage.     Unfor- 
tunately, a  drummer  who  had  been  his  herald  to  the  townsmen  was 
ibot    All  ininjU,  unattended  with  bloodshed,  had  been  done  to  his 
before   the   battle  of  Tippennuir.     Proud  of  his  commission 
his  sovereign  and  knowing  that  it  entitled  him  on  aoy  showing 
to  kU  bcUigei'Out  rights,  he  was  incensed  at  these  outrages.     It  is 
alio  Urged  by  his  apologists  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain 
th*  Irish,  aud  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  draw  them  from  their 
fRv  by  pitching  his  camp,  the  day  after  the  battle,  at  Kintore,  a 
'ifiige  ten  mile*  distant  from  Aberdeen.     It  is  unquestionable,  how- 
tW,  that  he  made  no  personal  attempt  to  check  the  Irish,  and  that 
1^  committed  horrible  atrocities  in  what  was  then  one  of  the  most 
l"!*!  towns  in  Scotland.     No  one  has  imputed  deliberate  cruelty  to 
Mwtrose,  but  he  was  culpably  reckless  of  blood,  and  the  butchery  in 
li^  streets  of  Aberdeen  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  name. 

Argj'le  had   uot  Iwen  unaware  of  the  landing  of  Colkitto  from 
IkUhJ,    Thinking  it  would  be  easy  to  crush  the  little  hand  of  Irish, 
Iw  M  hastened  to  seixe  their  boats,  but  had  subsequently  been  lan- 
guid in  his  operations  against  them,  a^  if  the  busiuess  were  too  trivial 
for  Berious    att«?utioD.      The  battles   of   Tippermuir   and  Dceside 
staifled  him  into  activity.     He  put  himself,  along  with  Lord  Lothian, 
at  die  head  of  such  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  as  could  be  relied  upon 
to  defeat  Montrose  if  ouly  bo  could  be  brought  to  an  engagement. 
Bac  th;ntgh  he  detested  Argylc,  both  porsonally  and  on  account  of  his 
dittffectiou  to  Charles,  and  though  he  knew  the  importance  of  every 
bJow  that  could  be  struck  for  the  Royal  cause,  Montrose  would   not 
fight  at  a  disadvantage.    lie  retreated  before  Argyle,  and  struck 
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westward  from  tlic  ncighbourbood  ot  Abcrclcco.  Finding  liiniitQ 
beiulcd  by  a  ficoond  body  of  Covenanters  pasted  on  the  left  b&s] 
of  the  Rpoy,  he  marched  up  the  valloy  of  that  river,  penetrated  ix\- 
Badenoch,  aud  wheeling  round  by  Athol  marched  ngaiu  down  I><5 
Edde.  PatJQtit  Argyla  kept  on  his  track,  and  tho  Cuvcnant«rs 
Moray  wora  ready  to  turn  him  when  hi«  columns  showed  their  he^ 
on  ibc  banks  i>f  Spcy.  Once,  at  the  castle  of  Fyvie,  he  was  alt 
caught  napping ;  but  by  his  preecnce  of  mind  and  fertiUty  of 
and  hy  the  dashing  cournge  of  tin?  Irish,  he  was  extricated 
the  peril  At  Kyviu,  as  formerly  on  Deeside^  he  greatly  inc 
tho  efficiency  of  Ids  few  horse  by  interspersing  foot  soldiei 
tlioii-  rankii,  and  astonishing  the  opposing  cavalry  by  the  discharge 
uuuiketry  in  their  facec^.  HJoatroBe  wns  familiarly  acquainted  wll 
Csesar 'a  Commentaries,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  the  book  with  lui 
in  his  campaigns.  It  U  probable  that  the  expedientof  mixing  cAraJi 
with  infantry  was  ttuggested  both  to  Giistavus  Adotphus  aod  i 
Montrose  by  C«esar'a  toctim  at  Phanialia  It6  adoptioo  bj  til 
Swede  »et  Frederick  upon  uiiing  it  in  \\'\s  fin>t  battle;  but  it  pi 
at  Molwitz  to  ba  inittfippliod  and  dinagtroiKt. 

Three  l^mes  did  Stontroso  load  Argylo  up  Spey,  round  by  At 
aad  down  Doe.  Thinking  at  la.st  that  his  enemy  wauhl  be  glad  U 
rest  acid  that  Uie  watk  of  cniHliiug  him  might  be  resumed  in  fipriii|| 
Argyle  drew  off  his  troops,  throw  up  the  command,  and  retired  U 
enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  repose  in  his  cni^tle  of  Invtrary.  Betir^fll 
him  and  Montrose  tuwered  the  loflicBt  hill  rangcH  in  Croat  Britain 
and  he  flattered  himsolf  that  uo  one  except  his  devoted  rctainere  01 
the  clan  Campbell  knew  the  passes  which  led  through  those  mountaii^ 
iiito  his  fetidal  domain.  It  was  now  December,  and  the  austere  M**"' 
quia  might  reHect  with  Batisfaction  that  Montrose,  who  bad  notd»r«* 
to  meet  liim  in  fight,  muijt  winter  in  tlic  hungry  wtlds  of  At^fl 
What  could  even  a  puii^ant  Argyle  make  of  an  enemy,  if^| 
would  not  turn  and  tight  him  ?  The  mood  of  tho  great  ttaooalluiaO' 
woitld  be  one  of  mild  tielf-adulation,  epiceU  with  pleasant  ooutepsi 
fur  hi:^  enemy. 

Suddenly,  before  Deocmbcr'n  moun  bad  filled  her  horn,  be  "^^ 
startled  to  loarn  tliat  Moulroso  was  upon  htm.  "Wading  tbrot*^ 
drifts  of  (inow,  scaling  prccipicoB,  and  traversing  mountain-po.*^ 
known  to  none  save  the  solitary  shepherd  or  hunt^anan,"  tbo  Hi^l 
laJnlers  maile  tJitir  way  into  Argylesiiire  and  began  laying  it  w»i^ 
with  Arc  and  sword.  Avgjle  stepped  into  a  tishiug-buat  and  L'tica|F^ 
Monti-oee,  dividing  his  army  into  three  bodiw,  ravaged  the  coud&^ 
Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  agaiuet  king  Charlo*  who  ^ 
into  their  hands  was  put  io  the  sword ;  the  cattle  were  dri*^^ 
q£^  the  kouiies  burned.     HokI  of  tbo  men,  it  is  probable,  imitaO' 
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thrir  chief,  and  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  the  fires  oa  tho  horizon 
aiuuiuDCod  tho  advance  of  Montrose.  The  ivork  of  devastation  was 
coMuwcd  into  the  first  inouih  of  the  new  year.  As  JmniJiry  drew 
X€3  a  close,  the  royal  army  inarched  in  the  dircotioo  of  Iin-eroess, 
w-lore  ScafortU  vas  gathcnog  fi^^^e  in  the  interest  of  tho  Cove- 
uaoUifs.  Uontrose  eucikm]>e<l  at  KLkutnriiin  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ht».  Meanwhile  Ar^ylo  ha?  heeu  making  pi-epamtioos.  He  lias 
dnni  a  body  of  IroopH  from  thu  ltOwland«,  mustered  his  clansmen, 
axui  lakeii  up  liis  quarters  iu  the  c.'uitte  of  Tnverlochy.  Once  more 
liefansitlic-s  frediy,  for  the  Luch:ibc-r  range  \s  between  him  and  his 
inJ<:-faUgablti  foe. 

VTilh  the  glance  of  geiiivxs  Montrose  perceives  his  opportunity. 

axhI  acts  upon  it  with  tlie  audacity  uf  &  oommauder  who  had  inspired 

laiimini  with  hi:t  own  dauntless  and  n^olutc  spirit     Starting  at  suu- 

Tiait,  he  enter^j  the  nig^^cd  ravine  of  the  Tarf.     "  Through  gorge  and 

OWmouutain,  now  crus>^ng  the  awi'ul  ridges  uf  Corry-ori'tck,  now 

planning  into  the  valley  of  tho  ritiiag  Spcy,  now  climbing  tho  wild 

UliOTntams  of  Olenroy  to  the  Spfim,"  wading  through  .snowKlrifts, 

foifxhi^  rivers  and  hiU  buruN  up  to  their  girdle,  the  Uigliiandt-rt)  pnisii 

OD  uDlil,  "  having  phuxxl  the  Loebaber  uouutaine  behind  tlioui,  they 

ocbt-ld  from  the  itkirts  of  Ben  Nevis,  rupuuing  under  the  bright  tniHitt 

of  a  dear  frosty  night,  tbe  yet  biooUless  shure  of   Loeh  K\\,  and 

^tu  frbwoiDg  towers  of  InvurLochy."     At  five  o'clock  iu  the  winter 

cveaing  the  van  uf  Montrose  appoared ;  at  eight  tlic  n^ar  had  closod 

^p.    Next  morning  the  C'atuphells  stood  gallaully  to  tbeir  anus.  Uieir 

cliicf  baviug  betaken  himself  to  his  barge  in  order  to  behold  the 

battle  from  a  place  uf  i^afcly.     In  spite  of  (he  admitted  valour  uf  his 

d^Q,  he  was  signally  defeated.     The  Bpell  by  which  he  had  imposed 

^■pxi  the  touiginatiua  of  the  ilighUinders  was  otTectiiolly  broken,  and 

ni«  power  as  tho  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  Highland  warriors  per- 

daueiitly  impaired. 

I        It  was  natural  that  Montrose  should  now  oxperiooce  a  sense  of 

F*l«n»t  intoxicating  elation.     He   had   rendered  hiilliant  service  to 

'^-^o  master  whom  be  ardently  loved,  and  he  had  oclipsed  aud  dis- 

j^^>~«diicd  a  rival  with  whom  he  had  for  loeg  years  been  engaged  in 

lumttcine  contlict,  and  who  bad  at  one  time  been  so  much  iu  tho 

t  us   to  he  able  to  exercise  towards  liini   a  caniotnpLuous 

fti'acy.     The  importance  of  las  victories  to  the  cause  of  Charles  he 

v-«.iatiaL      Mr.  Napier  prints  a  letter  addressed   by   him   tu   the 

*-^afW  the  battle  of  Jnverlochy,  in  which  lie  urges  his  Majesty 

^  ovae  to  no  terms  wiili  thu  Parliament,  and  speaks  contidently  of 

*^  4  own  ability  to  do  great  things,  iu  the  ensuiug  summer,  for  the 

^jal  csusc  He  had  manifestly  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  iKwture 

oflairs  in  £iig!aud,  aud  was  ttuabiu  to  gauge  tho  im)K)rtanoc  of 

nuiilary  cbai^es  iu  the  farliamgnt's  army  which  were  being 
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introduced  under  tlie  inHueucc  of  Cromwoll.  He  can  hardly  bo 
blamed  for  suppusiog  tlmt  English  RoyBlism  could  still  do  something 
conflidorahlc  for  the  king.  The  dream  of  bis  ambitioa  was  to  lead  an 
anny  into  England,  form  a  juQcUou  with  the  rojal  forces,  aud  rc- 
cstalilish  the  tnoDarchy.  Had  be  been  at  Charles's  right  hand, 
absolutely  commanding  bis  troops  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
the  current  of  our  bistory  might  have  flowed  in  a  diifereal  channel ; 
but  between  hini  and  the  Boyal  camp  lay  the  Scottish  army  under 
Aloiander  Le«lie,  and  be  had  no  force  adequate  to  oncounter  it. 
Among  Cbarles'ti  many  wcakuossoit  was  that  uf  iacUe  hope,  and  tlie 
tona  of  ejcultation  and  promise  in  which  JSloutruse  uuw  wrote  may 
liave  been  one  among  the  fatal  inflneuces  ivbich  induced  bim  to  rufuso 
an  arrangement  either  mth  the  Parliament,  or  with  the  Scota,  or 
with  both,  and  so  lured  bim  to  bis  doom. 

Meanwhile  Montrose,  who  could  gain  nothing  by  iiugeriug  in 
Arg.vle^liire,  slnick  away  again  for  the  nortli-east,  attempting  to  raise 
the  Gordons  and  the  country  generally  for  the  king,  and  laying  waste 
the  Covenanting  <liatnctj  in  his  path.  The  town  of  Dundee  was 
noteil  for  its  zeal  for  the  Covenant,  and  he  resolved  to  chastise  it. 
The  Committee  of  Estates,  however,  had  not  been  idle.  Summoning 
General  Baillic  and  Colonel  Urr)'  from  the  army  in  England,  and 
putting  under  their  command  3000  well-drilled  foot  and  nearly  1000 
good  honse,  they  had  sent  them  in  pursuit  of  the  royal  army. 
Monlrotte  bad  actually  stormed  Dundee,  and  the  Iritsh  and  High-, 
landers  bad  conimonced  the  work  of  pillage.  Many  of  them  were 
already  drunk.  The  alarm  was  suddenly  raised  that  Baitlie  and 
Urry  were  at  hand.  Montrose  perceived  that  the  sole  chance  ofj 
safety  was  in  immediate  retreat.  Exerting  himself  with  the  utm< 
skill  and  presence  of  mind,  be  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  plun- 
derers. The  intoxicated  men  were  driven  along  in  front ;  at  the  bead 
of  his  few  horse  he  cut  in  between  the  enemy  and  the  rear  ;  a  safe 
retreat  was  effected,  and  at  midnight  be  halted  bis  column  near 
Arbroath. 

Boillie  jogged  steadily  on  behind,  and  Montrose  learned  that  he  had 
occupied  the  road  to  the  Grampians.  The  Covenanting  General, 
knowing  that  Montrose  could  not  march  into  the  sea,  and  bclievin^j 
him  to  have  no  line  of  retreat,  allowed  hi.4  men  to  snatch  a  few  bout 
of  rcpow.  But  Montrose  was  vi\'idly  awake.  The  Highlanders  had 
now  got  the  drink  out  of  their  heads,  and  understood  that  ibey  must 
shake  themselves  up  and  march  for  Ufo.  Silent,  like  a  lung  black 
snake  winding  through  the  darkness,  the  column  stole  past  the  camp 
of  Baillio  and  made  for  the  hills.  The  Covenanting  General  followed 
hard  as  soon  as  be  learned  that  Montrose  liati  given  him  ilio  slip,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  mairh  (including  the  storm  of  Dundee)  of  three 
days  and  two  nights  that  Montrose  permitted  his  men  to  rest     "  I 
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b*Te  ofUo  "  writes  Dr.  Wishnrt,  Montrose's  chaplain  and  biographer. 
"  heard  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officera,  not  in 
Slritain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  tu  his 
most  celebrated  victories."  Justice,  however,  requires  the  admissioa 
that,  if  }fontixMe  could,  by  vehement  personal  exertion,  draw  off 
Ilia  men  from  the  sack  of  Dundee,  be  cannot  he  held  free  from 
respoDsi)ktlity  fur  the  atrocities  they  committed  in  Aberdeen. 

Siuce  tlie  day  when  he  had  raised  the  Hoyal  standai-d,  it  had  h«en 

one  main  object  with  Montrose   to  prevail  upon  the  loyal  geutlemca 

of  the  name  of  Oordou  to  join  him.     The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  their 

feudal  chief,  had  abandoned  hope,  and  would  not  ordc-r  them  to  rise. 

Uoatrose  now  determined  upon  an  effort  to  sfcuro  once  for  all  the 

■crvice  of  the  Gordon   riders.     For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  Lord 

Gfitdpu.  a  lealoua  and  intrepid  loyalist,  to  call  the  gentlemen  of  hia 

finuily  to  arms.     They  obeyed  the  call  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  a 

considerable  body  of  horse  came  together.     Hearing  of  this  movc- 

meot,  Baillie  detached  Colonel  Urry  with  such  force  as  might  crush 

Lord  Gordon  before  he  effected  a  junction  with   Montroi^e.     TJny 

iKTCflscd  hi^  numbers  by  associating  with  his  own  detachment  the 

CoTeaantcn  of  Moray  and  those  serving  under  the  Earls  of  Seaforth 

aid  Sutherland.      Penetrating   the  intention  of    the   Covcnantei"s, 

Mmtrose   executed   one   of  his   mcteor-likc   marches,  joined  Lord 

CoidW),  and,  though  still  outnumheied  by  Urry,  prepared  to  give 

lutle,    Tlie  scene  of  the  conflict  was  the  village  of  Auldearn,  a  few 

Hubs  from  the  town  of  Nairn. 

UoDtrose's   plau  of  battle   revealed    the   strategist.     He   posted 

iilitto  with  a  small  botfly  of  Irishmen  and  Highlanders  on  the 

iftit  of  the  village.     His  object  wjis  to  attract  to  this  point  a  larjje 

popmion  of  Ui-ry's  army,  and  engage  it  in  a  vain  attack,  while  he 

"•M  winning  the  liattle  in  another  part  of  the  field.     He  therefore 

diifilayed  the  Royal  standard  where  Colkitto  fought.     His  practice 

lid  been  to  rear  the  flag  in  the  key  of  the  position  where  he  com- 

o>wded  in  person.     It  would  bo  fatal  to  his  plan  if  Colkitto  were 

dtivcn  from  the  ^cUl  and  the  force  engaged  against  him  released  ■ 

MTcffire  h©  was  pcstcd  in  enclosures  -which  Montrose  well  knew  he 

**«W  hold,  but  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  leave  them.     Montroso 

■•inttelf  lookup  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  village.     Between  his 

PQttoad  that  of  Colkitto  were  the  houses  of  the  hamlet.     He  osten- 

**twiuly  placed  his  guns  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  TTrry  naturally 

HiOttght  that  a  body  of  infautr)-  lay  behind.     Montrose  had   in  fact 

'^y  a  sham  centre.    His  real  fighting  power,  horse  and  foot,  was 

^Wioentrated  on  the  left  under  his  own  eye.    His  design  wa.s  to  break 

^fry's  right  with  an  overpowering  force,  and  then  to  charge  his  left, 

^^0  Colkiltd  sliould  at  length  sally  from  liis  enclosures  and  a»sii>t  in 

y>e  decisive  grapple. 
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TJrry  ordered  his  bottle  exactly  as  Montrose  intended.  His  vcflL^rnn 
troops  he  sent  to  charge  on  bis  left,  where  the  Royal  standard  floating 
over  Montrose's  right,  marked,  as  he  believed,  the  station  of  the 
general  and  the  key  of  the  pOKitioD.  Colkitto,  safe  in  his  cnclosnreB, 
defied  the  attack.  But  the  enemy  galled  him  -with  their  reproaches, 
and  the  lieadstroug  chief  li^  out,  his  men  to  fight  in  the  open.  Here 
they  «ooii  had  the  worst  of  it.  Montrose  learned  ti)at  the  great 
sticngth  massed  by  Urry  on  the  Covenanting  left  had  broken  Col- 
iitto,  and  that  the  Irish  were  recoiling  in  partial  confusion.  A 
less  reisoluto  commouder,  or  one  whose  self-potssessiou  was  less  calm, 
woTild  iiave  sent  help  to  Colkitto,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  that 
superiority  of  force  in  charging  TJrry's  right,  on  which  he  hatl  calcu- 
lated for  victory.  Montrose  was  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  putting  hie  scheme  into  execation.  Tie  called 
out  to  Lord  Gordon  that  Colkitto  was  comjuering  on  the  right,  and 
that,  unless  they  made  haiite,  he  would  carry  oS  the  honours  of  the  day. 
The  Gordon  gentlemen  charged  and  broke  the  Covenanting  horse. 
The  infantry  of  TJrry's  right  fought  bravely,  but  the  main  force  of 
Montrose  wa.s  opposed  to  them,  and  they  gnvc  way.  He  then  led  his 
troops,  Hushed  with  victory,  to  snpport  Colkitto.  MacDonald,  a  man 
of  colossal  proportions  and  gigantic  strength,  had  defended  his  fol- 
lowers as  they  made  good  their  rotrent  into  the  enclosures,  engaging 
the  pikemen  hand  to  hand,  fixing  their  pike-heads,  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  in  the  tough  bull-hide  of  hi^  target,  and  cutting  them  short  off 
at  the  iron  by  the  whistling  sweep  of  his  broad.sword.  The  combined 
force  of  Montrose  and  Colkitto  proved  irresistible.  Urry  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  Royal  army  was  almost  incre- 
dibly small.  No  battle  won  by  TIannibal  was  more  expressly  the 
result  of  the  genius  of  the  commander.  The  idea  of  throwing  the 
enemy  a  bone  to  worry  in  onepart  of  the  field,  while  the  rest  of  his  force 
li  being  annihilated  and  victor)*  made  sure  elsewhere,  was  applied  by 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  was  the  efficient  cause  of  that  Fplendid 
victory.  There  is  little  probability  that  Marlliorougli  hnd  studied 
the  battle  of  .\uldcam,  but  the  expedicnLt  of  military  genius  of  the 
liighcst  ord(;r,  to  wit,  the  inventive  order,  are  apt  to  cuinctdc. 

This  liattle  was  fought  in  May,  1643,  After  much  marching  and 
counter-marching,  BailHe  ventured  to  engage  Montrose  at  AKord,  on 
the  river  Don  in  AbcTdeenahire.  He  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
broken  to  pieces.  There  was  now  no  force  in  the  north  of  .Scotland 
that  could  look  Moutrose  in  the  face.  Arg)'Ie,  however,  and  the 
£dinburgh  Convention  of  Ustntes,  resolved  upon  a  1a.sk  great  eflnrt 
They  riiised  a  larger  army  than  any  of  thtise  they  hail  lost,  and  place*! 
it  under  Baillie;  bnl  Arj^ylt;,  I.<onark,  and  Crawford-Lindsay  were 
fi.ppr>inted  to  exercise  over  him  a  joint  supciintondonce.  "Hiey  forced 
him  to  bring  Montroec,  who  had  now  <lc9ccnded  into  tlie  low  cotfn- 
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rics  and  crossed  (ho  Forth,  to  aclioii.  Tlic  battle  of  KilHjtli  was 
fougLt  on  thcmoniiug'ot  tbei5tii  of  August.  SeMomor  never  iiad  tlie 
dispi'oportion  of  strength  been  greater  againat  MontroM,  but  none  of 
bis  victories  biul  beeu  eosit-r,  and  BaiUie'b  army  was  ntterly  destroy  wl. 
Id  the  warm  summer  morning,  Mrjntrose  ordered  bis  men  to  strip  to 
their  «htrtit  that  the  broads«rord  might  hare  unencumbered  play, 
and  tfaat  they  might  not  fail  in  the  expected  [nirsuit.  Accustomed 
to  conquer,  and.  placing  abiiolute  conlidenco  in  their  loader,  the  clans 
Tied  with  each  other  in  the  beadtoug  im]jetuosity  of  their  charge,  and 
drove  the  Covennutvrs.  h"i-so  and  foot,  before  theoi.  In  tumultuous 
flight.  Bailiic,  ihoiigli  siuarting  with  defeat,  seems  as  a  soldier  to 
hare  been  struck  with  the  splendid  courage  and  piclorenque  fierce- 
11CS8  of  the  Highlander:*.  They  came  f>n,  full  speed,  targets  aloft, 
bcodj  and  shuiilders  bent  low,  in  the  lit*- rnl  attitude  of  the  tiger  when 
be  springs.  Montrose  lost  scarce  a  dozen  men ;  the  Covenanters, 
whom  the  swift-footed  mountain<«r3  puraued  for  ten  miles,  had  four 
or  five  thousand  slain. 

AD  Scotlaiul,  except  the  national  fortreascs,  wan  now  in  the  hands 
of  Wontro«.  Neither  Edinburgh  nor  Glasgow  made  any  resiatauec, 
and  having  levitd  a  contribution  on  Olasgow,  be  called  a  Parliament 
to  meet  in  that  town  in  the  name  of  the  King.  But  his  dazzling 
iuccess  rendered  only  more  conspicuous  the  fatal  defects  in  the 
system  of  warfare  he  wa-s  pursuing.  He  ha«)  formed  no  body  of 
spearmen  on  whom  he  could  <iepend  u>  staml  the  charge  of  effective 
horse,  and  victoiy  was.  as  at  first,  tlic  signal  for  the  HighlandorH  to 
quit  the  ranks  and  return  to  their  liin-i.  The  victory  of  Kilsyth  had 
been  fertile  in  plunder,  and  the  seajson  of  harvest  was  now  near ; 
both  circumstances  tended  to  thin  the  following  of  Montrose.  While 
King  Charles  was  hoping  that  his  irrr-sistible  Lieutenant  would  lead 
an  army  across  the  l>ordeT  to  Ids  ddivernnco,  and  sending  Sir  Robort 
Sp<ittiswood  with  a  new  enmmission  and  new  orders,  the  Royal 
irrmy  dwindh^d  away,  and  Montrose  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no 
larger  a  body  of  tmop^i  than  had  at  first  gathered  roimd  him  in 
the  wilds  of  Athol.  It  may,  as  wa.s  formerly  said,  have  been  im- 
po«wiblc  for  him  to  change  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  but  he 
ought  to  have  been  alive  to  the  extreme  peril  to  which  those 
habits  exposed  him  in  the  low  counlrv.  He  knew  that  the  Scottish 
army  in  England  was  well  supplied  with  cavalry.  A  porfocUy  orga- 
nized system  of  intelligcnci'.  keeping  him  infonned  as  to  the  Ktatc  of 
the  country  within  twenty  miles  of  his  camp,  oapccinlly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  England,  was  to  him' an  absolute  ciuidition  of  existeocc.  He 
bad  a  sufiicicnt  force  of  (vivalry  to  enable  biro  to  organize  such  a 
Bystem,  and  this  essential  jmrt  of  the  duty  of  a  commaiider  was  well 
ttiidersUKKl  in  that  age.  Uliver  C'romwctl,  hiul  he  been  in  the  place 
of  Montrose,  M-ould  have  known  within  a  few  hours  ever^'tUiug  that 
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took  place  in  the  Scottinh  camp  in  England.  Montrose's  first 
thought,  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  ought  to  have  been,  "Argyle 
ami  hut  friends  are  beaten  in  Scotland,  nnd  infuriated  Iteyotid  all 
bouiidii ;  their  next  thought  will  bo  to  sti-ik»  a  blow  from  England." 
How  oflcn  Imve  great  nieu  fallen  by  oversightB  whicli  small  men 
would  not  have  committed !  "  O  negligence,  Ht  for  a  foul  to  fall 
byt"  says  Shakespeare's  Wolsey;  and  even  Shakespeare  may  have 
known  by  experience  the  bitterness  of  WoUey's  pang. 

Montrose  crept  ^jmdually  southwai'd  with  his  diminished  army,  and 
ill  the  Bccoad  week  of  SoptcmWr  was  stationed  at  Selkirk,  Ida  cavalry 
being  quartered  with  himaolf  in  tho  town,  while  the  infantry  occu- 
pied an  elevated  plaleau  called  Philiphaugh,  on  tho  north.  Between 
Phiiipbaugh  and  Selkirk  flows  the  Kttrick;  the  infantry  were  on  the 
left  bank,  the  cavalry  ou  the  right  This  disposition  of  the  Royal 
forct^s  has  bevn  prououoced  faulty,  but  wc  must  rceollcct  that  in  tho 
fiiKt  half  of  September  Scottish  rivenj  are  generally  low,  and  that,  if 
tho  Eltrick  could  be  easily  forded,  a  few  minutes*  trot  would  bring 
cavalry  lying  in  Selkirk  upon  the  plain  of  Philipliaugh.  On  the  nijjht 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  1645,  Geucial  David  Loiilie, 
next  to  Monti-o«e  the  most  energetic  and  capable  commander  contri- 
buted by  Scotland  to  the  civil  war,  having  by  a  swift,  march  from  New- 
castle along  theKast Coast  and  then  southward  from  Edinburgh,  reached 
the  vicinity,  placed  hit  men,  principally  horse,  and  numbering  6vn  or 
sijc  thousand,  in  and  about  Melrose.  The  Royalists  were  but  four 
miles  away,  and  we  reahzc  the  intense  hatred  with  which  they  were 
r^ardcd  in  the  dtatrict  when  we  learn  that  not  a  whisper  of  the 
presence  of  Leslie's  army  I'eached  the  Royal  camp;  Mr.  Napier  tells  us 
that  more  than  once  in  the  night  the  scouts  caiue  in  and  reported  :ill 
safe.  Commanding  only  a  few  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  mere  eke1et:in 
of  hia  Highland  host,  Monti-oso,  had  he  been  apprized  of  Loidie'ji 
appi-oach,  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  escape  by  one  of  his 
extraordinary  marches.  Had  his  army  been  as  large  as  before  the 
battle  o^  Kil-jyth,  ho  might,  in  spite  of  his  surprise,  have  defeated 
Leslie ;  fur  the  Higlilanders,  iiiniblu  as  leopards,  were  formiilable 
to  cavalry,  and  his  own  inventiveness  and  dexterity  in  battle 
might  have  wrought  one  of  the  miracles  which  are  possible  to 
geniui*.  But  with  hiH  diminished  force  he  had  no  chance.  Le.'^lie's 
horsemen,  emerging  from  the  white  mtst  of  a  September  momiiig, 
crashed  in  upon  both  Ids  wings  at  once.  Montrose  was  immcdiatoly 
in  the  field  and  disputetl  the  matter  for  some  time,  but  hiit  little 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  head  of  about  thirty  troopers,  he 
maile  good  his  retreat  to  the  Highland.'*. 

Before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  ilie  Royal  cause  in  England  had  been 
hopelessly  lost  Boyaltsm,  pure  and  simple,  as  professed  by  tho 
English  Cavaliers,  perished  on  the  field  of  Noscby.    Had  Montrose 
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euccceclod,  afler  Rtlsytli,  in  penetrating  into  England,  he  would  liave 
found  the  fragmcnU  of  Ctiadcs's  army  too  shattered  to  reunite,  and 
wuuld  have  encountered  a  force  of  English  and  Scots  in  the  Parlia- 
raeutary  interest  numUenng  at  least  hfty  thousand  men.  After  use- 
lessly protracting  hostiliues  for  some  time  in  the  Highlands,  be  was 
cutntnanded  by  the  King  to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  retiretl  in  ilin- 
guise  to  Norway,  and  tlience  proceeded  to  join  Prince  Chavlea  who, 
from  various  stations  on  the  Continent,  was  watctiing  the  courae  of 
events  in  England. 

Until  the  dwUh  of  the  King,  Argyle  and  his  party  in  Scotland 
maintained  their  alliance  with  the  Eugtish  Puritan  leaders.  Shortly 
hcforo  that  event.  Cromwell,  having  destroyed  Hamilton's  army, 
jnarchcd  to  Edinburgh,  and.  was  received  with  "  many  honourtt  and 
civilities."  The  deatli  of  the  King  at  last  overcame  the  profound 
reluctance  of  Argyle  to  quarrel  with  the  English  Parliament. 
Jj^otiations  commenced  between  the  Estates  of  Scotland  and 
Charles  IT.  Montrose,  feeling  that  there  could  be  no  real  rccon- 
dliation  between  him  and  Ai^lc,  and  conscious  of  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  hoUowness  of  a  league  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  austerely  moval  Covenanters,  advised  the  young  King  to 
attempt  no  arrangement  with  the  latter.  Charles,  perfectly  faUo 
and  pei-feclly  heartless,  gave  Montrose  a  commission  to  land  in 
Scotland  in  arms,  but  did  not  diacontinue  negotiations  with  his 
antflgonist.  A  few  hundred  German  mercenaries,  a  body  of  nn- 
worlikc  fifdiermcn  whom  he  forced  to  join  his  standard  in  Orkney, 
and  a  considerable  party  of  loyalist  ofGccra,  among  them  his  old 
opponent  Colonel  Urry.  constituted  the  force  with  which  Montrose 
made  a  descent  upon  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1C50.  He  was  sud- 
denly attacked,  on  the  borders  of  Ross-shire,  by  Colonel  Strahan,  a 
Covenanter  of  the  straitest  sect.  The  Germans  surrendered  ;  the 
Orkney  fishermen  made  little  reeistance  ;  the  Scottish  companies  of 
Montrose  were  overpowered. 

>?oon  after  the  battle,  he  was  taken  and  led  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh.  The  Estates  of  ScothtiiJ,  avuidiug  question  m  to  the 
l^ality  of  the  expedition  in  whicbj  tmder  commission  of  that 
Charles  II.  wluwe  title  they  wei-e  then  undertaking  to  vindicate, 
he  had  been  laat  eng^ed,  treated  him  as  alremly  condemned  w 
die  under  sentence  of  attainder  pas.sed  against  him  wliilat  ravaging 
ihe  teiTitnry  of  Argyle  in  1644, 

His  In-aring  in  presence  of  the  Parliament  was  as  calmly  dauntless 
OB  on  the  battlefield  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Ue  exulted  in  bis 
loyalty.  It  had  indeed  been  with  him  a  pure  and  lofty  feeling,  and  by 
rare  good  fonune  he  never  knew  Charles  1,  well  enough  to  be  disen- 
cbanted  "I  never  had  passion  on  uartli,"  he  wrote  to  Charles  II.,  "so 
great  as  thnt  to  do  the  king  your  father  servica"     He  asserted  the 
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failhfiilness  of  \\\%  mihercncc  to  the  Natiofiat  Cuvcnnut,  anil  avowcd 
that  he  hod  neither  taJipn  uor  approrcti  of  the  Soleniii  Ltuigiio  and,^ 
Covenant.     Ho  iDdij^niitly  denied  tbat  Itc  hod  countenance  J  acts  of)j 
militai'y  violence    "  He  had  never  spilt  the  blood  of  a  priBoucr,  eveuJ 
in  retaliation  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  his  officers  and  friends — 
nay,  be  had  spavixl  the  lives  of  thouEandR  in  tlie  very  shock  of  hattle."^ 
Uts  HCDtcncc  wa»  that  be  should  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high,  Ins  bead  fixed  upon  the  tollnKitb  of  Kdinbut:gb,  bis  limbs 
placed  over  the  gates  of  four  Scottisli  towiia.     On  the  night  hcfom,. 
bis  execution  he  wrote  vritli  a  diamond  upon  tbe  window  of  bis  prison 
those  welt-known  lines  whicli,   in  their  pathetic  dignity,  attest,  if 
nothiiig  else,  a  compotiurc  of  feeling,  a  serenity  of  intellectual  con-, 
sciousness,  a  perfect  aelf-pos^shion,  rcniarkablu  in  the   iniincdiato,^ 
nearness  of  a  cruel  death. 

"  Lot  UivtD  be«iow  on  evoi^-  «ui*  a  UmU 
Tbdn  npm  mil  injr  r«iiij>  that  I  may  Bwin 
To  tilute,  isj-  Blaker,  in  that  criuiMtn  lalu  ; 
TIMq  placs  my  p&rboilcd  liead  upou  a  itfakc  : 
ScAlt«r  mjr  kftlM*.  fitrcw  Uieon  in  tbc  air ; 
Lord  :  aliuie  tfaoo  kacveiit  whcrii  &U  thou  ntom*  arc, 
I'm  hopeful  tlunilt  rc«ovat  oooo  my  doBt, 
And  wnfideut  tliou'lt  raisa  me  with  tb«  jiut.'* 

The  majesty  of  lus  ilemeanuur,  botli  while  being  drawn  into  Kdin- 
burgh  on  a  cart,  and  as  be  walked  'm  scarlet  cloak  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  tu  the  place  of  execution,  so  impressed  tbe  multitude,  tbat 
not  a  taunt  was  uttered,  and  many  au  eye  was  wet.  All  tliat  is  tuld- 
of  him  wbeu  in  priivon  tends  to  exalt  our  concopiiou  of  his  character, 
Wlien  the  clcrg}'  remind  him  tJiat  he  has  been  extern nmnicatcxl, 
and  urge  him  to  repent  in  order  tbat  the  Church  may  remove  ber 
ccusureH,  ho  aiisweru  that  the  tbonght  of  hia  excommunication  tnuses 
him  IMUD.  aud  that  he  woulJ  gladly  have  it  removtHl  by  c«urej>&ing 
hi£  silts  as  a  man,  but  that  bo  has  noLbiug  to  repent  uf  in  \i\&  conduct 
to  biv  king  and  liIs  eiiuntry,  He  chu  mora  abarply  check  the  ot&- 
ciouHDess  of  the  non-profesiuonal  zealot.  Johnston  of  Warriston  Auds 
him,  tbe  day  before  Uis  dcatli,  combing  out  bis  beautiful  locks  i)f 
hair,  and  murmuni  some  suggestion  that  tlic  hour  \&  too  solemn  for 
such  work.  "  I  will  anitngc  my  bead  a^  1  please  to-day  wbilu  it  is 
still  my  own/'  answers  Montrose ;  "  to-morrow  it  will  be  yoiunt,  and 
you  may  deal  with  it  its  you  list."  He  is  nut  a  i'agau,  proud  and 
self-centred  ;  but  neither  is  he  tjuito  a  Puritan.  Ho  liscs  into  » 
more  genial  atmosphere,  be  approaches  a  higher  Christian  t}'pe, 
than  thobe  of  his  uge.  He  doeii  not  crouch  LK.'fore  his  Maker;  he 
stands  urect',  uul  arrogajiily,  nut  in  mean  terror  and  abject  self- 
depreciation,  but  iu  i-everent  atl'ecttou  uud  trust :  as  a  man  ought  lo 
stand.  Peteu  Baykk. 

*  Point  of  tb«  oompaH, 
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T  VKNTURE  to  assert  that  the  railways  of  Irelaml  will  be  pur- 
■*■  chased  by  the  State,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  th«it  those  of 
£q{lai>d  and  Scotland  will  follow  the  same  destiny.  I  thiok  it  pro- 
iaUe  that,  in  this  mowmc-nt,  un  in  others  of  no  less  magnitude, 
Iniind,  from  her  peculiar  circumstftnces,  will  lead  Great  Britain,  as 
ilie  did  to  the  adoption  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  Froo  Trade. 
Itvw  in  obedience  to  the  dcraaudd  of  Ireland  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
>Acpted  a  policy  of  Religious  Kquality  whicli,  with  odmiralilc  dttcr- 
ttinauon  and  almost  fanatical  resolve,  has  been  subscrihod  by  both 
jaities  in  the  State  as  a  primary  principle  and  basis  of  future  Icgis- 
]ibw;  and  it  was  to  appease  the  long  existing  warfare  of  landlord 
*d  tenant  in  Ireland  that  the  same  great  miniiiter  introduced  a  Bill 
itr  the  »)tabti.sliuient  of  tenant  right  upon  the  iiriiiut>t  basi-i,  the 
^uclloeDt  of  which  has  been  fulluwed  by  the  revolt  of  tlie  farmers 
ill  Scodaod,  and  by  the  introduction  to  the  Knglbh  Parliament  of 
^i.  James  Howard's  Bill  for  ae(-otnpIi8lii»g  the  same  object. 

On  the  2i)tli  April,  in  the  presoiit  year,  the  House  of  CuinmonB,  on 
^  lODiioa  of  Lord  Claud  Haijiillon,  discussed  the  purchase  of  the 
^''-•'^  Bailways,  and  the  proposition  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
'-jriiy.  The  Prime  Miuisior,  the  ClioDccllor  of  the  Eschctjuer,  the 
^^''UGmtiTo  ex-Secretary  for  lrelaD<i,  all  spoke  against  the  motion^ 
vbid,  u|»a  a  divisiou,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  132^  the  82 
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membent  who  voted  or  paired  "Ay"  beiog,  with  the  excepUon  o( 
nine,  Iritih  membeni.  Yet  it  ts  partly  upon  this  division  tli&t  I  founclj 
the  aAKCTtion  with  wliich  I  started.  I  have  not  the  ttligliteet  doubt 
from  what  I  have  hvwx.  bcai'd  that  the  Irish  members  isair  mure  ia' 
Mr.  QlaJstone't!  speech  than  I  think  was  intended.  It  is  natural 
with  men  of  the  tcmperaraont  of  Uie  Premier,  when  placed  in  similar^ 
ctTCurostanccs,  to  speak  witli  unreal  vehemence,  an  effort  directed 
influence  their  own  minds  as  well  as  to  modify  the  views  of  theii 
hearers.  I  believe  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  hiM  epeech  of  April  29.] 
to  be  favourable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Railways  by  the  Stute  \  I 
believe  him  to  be  very  mnch  more  of  this  opinion  at  the  present 
moment,  when  he  is  thought  to  have  crushed  the  expectations  of  thai 
Irish  people,  then  when  ho  suggested,  aa  I  suppose  he  did  suggest,' 
the  inquiries  of  Capta.in  Tyler,  or  than  when  he  permitted  Lord 
Hartingt(.'n — who  is  not  such  a  fool  tui  the  Times  supposes — to  make 
last  year  a  Kpeech  wliich  that  juuiiial  £ays  "  encouraged  the  wildest 
hopes  in  Ireland,"  and  which  the  Tmies  attributes  to  Lord  Har- 
tlngtou's  want  of  skill  "in  the  management  of  phrases  committing 
himself  to  nothing,  because  their  meaning  is  lost  in  a  haze  of  words." 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  master  of  that  species  of  phraseology,  yet  he  did 
not^  Jove-like,  throw,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  a  cloud  over  the 
clear  words  of  the  Iriali  Secretary.  But  now,  in  the  most  precise 
language,  he  has  discaided  the  proposal,  and  ^u*  from  showing  a 
readiness  to  deal  with  the  question  of  purchase,  he  has  made  propo- 
silions  in  support  of  the  present  system  of  private  ownership.  I 
vish  it  to  he  understood  that  I  know  nothing  directly  of  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Gladsloue  in  the  matter;  but  this  I  know,  that  throughout  bis 
career  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  principle  that  free  locomotion  is 
one  of  the  concerns  of  Government ;  that  in  public  and  in  private  lie 
lias  alvays  manifested  the  closest,  dcepoitt  interest  in  all  that  would 
promote  the  freest  and  most  economical  circulation  vfithin  theTTuited 
Kingdom.  Aa  a  young  legislator  be  interested  himself  in  passing 
the  Act  of  lS+4,  which  gave  the  Government  power  to  purchase 
Railways  under  certain  circumstances  *  as  a  railway  sharehujder  he 
IkuIo  his  directors  •*  stick  to  the  democi*aey,"  a  policy  which  they 
have  not  followed,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  mimster  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  he  thought  last  year  of  taking  the  Irish  Railways.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  has  only  for  a  time  stayed  the  intention  becaaso 
he  is  meditating  the  ac(]uisition  of  the  whole  of  the  Railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  he  is  advised  that  the  experiment  in 
Ireland  would  not  be  highly  successful,  and  that  it  need  not  bo  dis- 
Rociated  from  a  similar  project  in  Great  Britain.  And  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  sti'ongly  influenced  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  Irish  people  in  this  matter    He  resists  the  Home  Rule  move- 
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DiCDtu)  Ireland  because  be  is  confident  that  separattoD  woald  not  be 
forUie  bcne^t  of  the  sister  islaixl.  But  noitlier  be  nor  any  honest 
nan  caa  withstand  a  uuantniuus  doniand  from  the  Irish  people 
refeiTUig  to  a  matter  of  strictly  internal  couci-ni,  not  inimical  to 
gtMnl  laws,  and  of  which  they  profess  themgelvc»<  willing  to  bear 

le  finaticial  hazard.     Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  ovou  a  Ktiadovr  of 

uU  that,  if  Ireland  were  ruled  by  a  native  Pai'Uaineut,  a  Bill  for 
thfl  jiutchose  of  the  Railways  would  become  law  in  the  first  Session 
oftliat  body,  and  this  being  so,  bis  conscience  would  not  exonerate 
him  if  he  withstood  the  demand  of  the  Iiish  people  for  such  a 
tniuoction.  Such  a  veto  would  be  even  a  more  gross  case  of  tyranny 
thu  any  recorded  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  would  vastly 
stwngllieu  if  it  did  not  wholly  justify  the  "  Naliynali.st  "  demands  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.  We  who  oppose,  or  who  are  passive  in  rq;snt 
tcHome  Rule,  must  of  course  sulisfy  oursoUvs  upon  one  point:  we 
iDOst  be  sure  that  the  intorual  affairs  of  Ireland  do  nut  suSer,  hut 
Knr&ther  benefited  by  tlie  Union  ;  and  if  Irishmen  ore  unanimous 
upon  any  measure  of  strictly  local  character,  if  tliey  are  moreover  pre- 
pared to  bear  its  burdens,  and  if  we  cannot  reasonably  allege  that  it» 
enactment  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  Ooverumeutj  we  are 
boand  to  remember  that  our  functions  are  in  strict  justice  and  honour 
Uoitod  merely  to  considering  whether  it  fiilfils  these  conditions, 
and  whether  it  is  an  act  which  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  Irish 
p«^e  would  be  undertaken  if  Great  Britain  did  not  practically — 
instagmuch  as  when  Poyning's  law  was  in  force — possess  a  veto 
upDD  the  Bills  of  Irish  members.  I  believe  that  this  sense  of  duty 
•mi  justice  does  animate  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  contrast  between  the  speech  of  the  Irish  Secretary  in 
1S73  and  tlut  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  1«73.  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
gtwt  advance  which  in  that  interval  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
111*  RaUways  by  the  State  has  made  in  England,  and  to  the  conviction 
Mttrtained  by  the  best  friends  of  that  measure  that  it  would  be 
ioeipedieot,  and  would  not  tend  to  promote  thrt  purchase  in  Great 
'Britun,  if  experiment  were  made,  where  it  would  be  least  profitable 

ia  Ireland. 

Ve  hear  a  great  deal  of  noneense  talked  about  the  functions  of 
imroent,  and  some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  we  are  retro- 
gnding  from  an  ideal  standard.  I  entertain  a  quite  opposite  opinion. 
1  ihink  that,  in  spite  of  much  Ignorance  and  of  much  interested  oppo 
sitkin,  we  are  arriving  at  a  truer  knowledge  than  lijis  ever  yet  been 
pOBewed  of  the  proper  domain  of  Government  The  earliest  idea 
of  Government  was  the  infallibility  of  some  wholly  personal  will,  and 
ftlill  tin.-  Sultan  or  the  Shah  could  venture  from  mere  caprice  to  put 
klttib«r  or  a  mule-driver  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  their  re.spectivo 
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iStatee  ;  then  it  vras  held  tliat  tbe  State  idiouLd  possess  a  monopoly  o$^ 
religious  truth,  a  function  wliich  Ims  uiet  witli  siicceesful  resititance,  anil 
which,  though  its  shadow  aurvlves  in  the  institutions  of  several  Stat«i(».J 
t&  practically  atuliiilicd  iu  Europu.    It  liati  been  h«ld  to  be  a  functional 
of  Qov«nimcut  to  secure  in  a  population  the  distini:tiou  of  certiuA, 
classes  by  privilege,  and  this  seems  to  be  fading  away.    But  it  ba^l 
ncrer  been  daiibte<l  by  tliosc  rninds  wbicli  are  the  beacons  of  pro*) 
greas,  and  popular  experience  has  only  (^erved  to  Rtrengthen  the  con^j 
xi^-tion,  that  it  is  a  function  of  Qoreniment  to  assert  by  the  autbo* 
rity  of  law,  the  equality,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  citizeusliip,  of  ihei 
weak  with  the  strong ;  it  has  never  been  doubte<l  that  it  is  the  duty, , 
of  Ooveronient  to  secure  for  the  people  the  meajis  of  intercomumni-i 
cation.    Wlien  Railways  were  established  it  was  assumed  that  they 
would  opi'^rate  a^  auxiliaries  to  the  traffic  upon  the  turnpike  roadj  ; 
it  wa«  the  idea  of  some  that  none  but  "  carriage  people  "  woiUd  us(^ 
the  new  mode  of  travelling,  and  that  each  person  would  have  httt| 
own  vehicle  upon  the  Railway,  it  being  ako  adapted  \ja  the  road. 
It  wad  never  dreamt  that  Railway's  would  become  the  highways  o£ 
the  country  in  tbo  souse  which  we  ace  accomplished.     Suppose  that, 
in  those  days  a  heavy  tax  had  b<K:n   placed  upon  all  tiavcllci's  by 
high  rood  for  diatanceti  over   100  miles.     Wu  all  know  that  »uch  a 
tax  would  not  have  been  possible.    But  what  would  it  produce  at 
present,  and  whom  would  it  atfect  ?     Who,  except  some  eccfntrio 
tourist  ou  wheels,  or  one  of  some  dcusen  fanatical  believers  in  tUo  good 
old  days  of  posting,  aud  a  few  commercial  txavellers  witb  a  taste  foti 
horaeflesh,  now  travels  over  100  niilcH  of  high  road  in  Englund  T  Tha 
thing  is  quite  alxtllslied.    Frauticfilly  the  only  meantj  of  uouitnunicaliou 
between  Ihu  great  tiiwua  are  tliu  Railn'a^'s ;  and  the  Govurnuient,  from' 
their   earliest   couhtruction    to    the   vury  recent   enactment  of  Ibe 
Rail wiiyM  and  CaiuUii  Traffic  Act,  has  by  amafsuf  logitilalion  wlmittcd, 
and  accepted  the  function  of  sccm-ing  fur  the  people  the  b«t>t  lacilir , 
tics  for  intei'commuuication  upon  these  iron   ro:id»i.     That  this  is  a 
proper  function  of  Government  cannot  l)e  cpiL'Htioned ;  our  internal 
traffic  being  virtually  limited  to  the  existing  Railways,  Govemmenfe, 
is  bouud  to  see,  as  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  the  SUile.  not 
only  that  the  best  means  of  iiitcrcommuuication  are  otlWdcd,  but 
•  hat  thutio  could  not  be  given  with  greater  advautuge  to  the  pul>Iic. 

There  \a  no  exit  from  tliiii  poi>ition.  The  country  between  Londoa 
aud  Manchester,  or  between  Dublin  and  Belfjiat,  might  a&  well  be 
infested  with  brigands,  or  even  occupied  by  hostile  armietj,  oii  the 
Rjiilways  remain  iu  the  power  of  those  whu,  through  bud  niauage- 
nient  or  divided  iuterviits.  iujpede  or  forbid  trailic.  One  h^Uf  tUd 
errors  in  regard  to  progreais  which  Oovenimcntv  have  made  arise 
from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  lo^iteii  conisequent  upon  ba^l  laws  or 
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mi^veiiiment.    All  good  men  liate  war,  but  few  utidentaad  tbat 

[the  wasto  and  niin  of  war  are  inconsiderable  in  compaTJson  with  the 
wafcte  aod  the  ruin  which  is  perpetrated  in  times  of  peace  by  error 
and  ignorance.  How  trifling,  for  example,  is  the  loss  of  life  in  battle 
compared  witli  that  wIiicK  t.s  due  to  ocglect  of  Hanitary  laws!  If 
IjofJ  Derby  is  rights  nnd  I  finnly  believe  he  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  ngiicultural  prmlncc  of  the  country  might  be  doubled,  and  if  I 
am  right  in  assumiii;;  that  our  Inws  and  cuBtoms  relating  to  the 
inheritance,  the  irauiifor,  the  settlement,  and  the  entail  of  land,  form 
the  chief  maiorial  obstucle  to  this  increase,  then  clearly,  from  aa 
economic  point  of  view,  the  ravaging  of  this  countiy  for  twelve 
months  by  100,0(JI>  (jennans  would  be  a  preferahle  evil  to  the  cou- 

'tiauance  of  the^e  lawn.     If,   putting  ourselveM  in   the   pofation  of 
Spain,  it  wa^  ouv  Hiulwayu  wliich  were  impeded  by  attacks  of  Carliut 
ids,  nobody  would  i[ueKtioii  that  it  was  a  function  of  Government 
to  keep  the  Kjiilwaya  open,  and  at  any  cost  Ui  the  State  to  attack 

iilhwo  who  hindered  the  traffic  of  the  country.  And  can  it  bo  denied 
that  this  duty  docs  pertain  to  ihe  civil  power  in  the  Slate  whan 
the  obstiiictians  arc  caused  hy  intcTests  which  the  civil  power  could 
satisfy  and  remove  7  Tim  only  quesitjuu  would  be  whetlier,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  theru  would  be  auy  improper  invasion  of  the 
i^htit  of  citizen.-^,  and  wUetUur  its  extrci^o  wiui  tW  the  buuefit  of  the 
community  I 

Befure  proceeding  to  diitcusii  the  cvilu  of  the  present  system,  it 
would  be  well  to  dismiss  ouo  fallacy  which  is  fouud  alike  in  the 
argumi-'uts  of  those  who  favour  and  thoiw  who  are  adverso  to  pur- 
chase by  thu  State.  Mr.  Martin,  on  iutclligeut  advocate  of  purcha&c, 
appaicutly  sup|>o£C'S  that  it  is  a  "logically  true"  argument  wliich 
»£BertK  that  if  the  State  takes  the  Itoilways  it  must  also  "own  and 
luauage  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  "  as  well  aa  "  the  harbours  and  liues 
of  steamers."  The  Statistical  Society  seem  to  have  accepted  this 
argument,  wbich.  it  appears  to  me,  is  very  ineorrecL  If  the  State 
takes  tlie  Itailways  it  is  because  the  llaUwaya  exist  and  con  only  be 
worked  as  a  monopoly.     There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 

L'eafaa  and  omnibuses,  the  stc-amcrs,  and  the  Hallways.  There  can  be 
no  absolute  monopoly  iff  wheel  tralBc  in  the  atreets;  still  less  can 
there  be  a  meuupoly  of  service  at  Eca.     It  by  no  means  follows  logi- 

[Cally  that  if  tliu  State  takes  the  Railways  it  should  therefore  take 
the  cabs  and  omoihiues.  If  there  wete  but  one  track  in  the  Kea 
from  Liverj>oul  to  New  York,  then  only  would  the  logical  suc^ueiice 
be  establiaUed.  But  there  are  as  many  trucks  in  the  sea  as  there  are 
ships  \  there  are  as  many  courses  in  tliu  streets  as  theru  are  cn^i*  and 
Offluibu^es;  there  is  no  logical  connectioa  whatever  between  argu- 
ments relating  to  a  road  which  is  monopolised  and  a  road  which  it 
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free  not  only  to  all  comers  but  to  eveiy  description  of  conveyance.. 
The  same  error  is  apparent  in  the  very  illogical  speech  wluvh  M r.l 
GoIJsraid  made  ngainet  the  pro|)0&ftl  put  forward  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton.  He  actually  appeareil  to  wippose  that  the  transfer  of  tiio 
Hailways  was  not  to  be  thought  of  because  some  of  the  railway 
companies  posaessed  hotels,  some  (locks,  others  steamboats,  and  »o 
on.  VTioevcT  possesses  the  North -Western  Bailway  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  most  direct  and  ipdispeuaable  route  between  the  two  chief 
centres  of  the  Englieh  population  in  Middlesex  and  in  Lancashire. 
Monopolies  are  invariably,  and  obviously  must  be  to  some  extent, 
controlled  by  the  Government,  but  the  question  as  to  this  monopoly 
irtDot  the  least  complicated  by  the  fjict  that  the  Railway  has  acces- 
sories which  form  no  part  of  any  monopoly.  The  Government  would 
have  no  greater  difficulty  in  leasing  the  Great  Weistern  Hotel  than  they 
havp  in  regard  to  receiving  the  ground-rent  of  the  Reform  Club  ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  goods,  by  cart.,  or  of  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  by  sen,  while  it  is  likely  that  these  things  would 
be  best  performed  by  a  semce  in  close  connection  with  the  Rail- 
ways, this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consetjuencc,  and  in  neither  case 
could  there  bo,  as  upon  the  Railway,  a  monopoly  of  transit  or  delivery. 
The  Railways  of  this  conntry  were  formed  in  disunion,  and  their 
formation  was  burdened  by  the  ignorance  and  the  disgraceful  rapacity 
of  the  landowning  and  the  governing  cla-ss  which  has  benefited  ro 
enormously  by  their  construction.  The  Railway  history  of  England 
would  show  that  Norman  barons  could  defeat  a  popular  right  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  as  easily  as  in  the  twelfth. 
In  no  country  have  I  seen  pci-sonal  as  opposed  to  public  rights  carried 
with  so  high  a  hand  as  in  Kiighuid.  One  of  the  ancient  highways  of 
the  country  passed  before  the  house  of  a  noble  Harquis  whose  deer- 
park  strctciii.'(l  wide  and  far  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  A  town  of 
ancient  date  and  busy  populutiou  stood  by  the  wayside  nestled  under 
the  shadow  of  the  groat  house.  Powerful  as  over  Norman  baron  war 
over  the  obsequious  county, -this  nobleman  obtained  pcrmtEsion  to 
cut  off  the  stream  of  life— to  turn  the  highway  before  it  entered  the 
town,  and  coudenmcd  travelterti  by  that  road  for  all  time  to  make  a 
dsiour  of  a  mile  round  the  outskirts  of  bis  park.  I  remember  when 
in  Russia  I  thought  it  very  cruel  that  the  letter  of  a  Polish  soldier 
addressed  to  his  mother  should  be  detained  because  it  wo«  not 
atldres.sed  iu  the  official  Sclavonic  language.  But  I  have  met  with 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  Eogland.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  a 
uoblo  Postmat>ter-General.  having  roKolvcU  that  it  was  an  imperti- 
Dunce  ou  the  part  of  an  eaiinently  respectable  population  to  call  their 
new  town  by  a  uume  which  formed  a  part  of  his  title,  decrucd  that  all 
letters  so  addressed  should  be  delayed.     The  same  interest  worked  in 
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DC  direction — the  ovorwhclmiug  power  of  the  landed  interest 

tiu  led  in  this  countr)*  to  an  excess  of  cost  in  the  construction  of  the 

BtilwaTH  which  really  forms  a.  great  part  of  the  ilifficnlty  in  regard 

tothdr  purchase.     In  a  former  paper  contributed  to  this  Review,*  I 

lukvc  vatimated  the  excess  at  £100,000,000,  upon   the   basis  of  a 

oJcuIation  mude  by  a  verj*  eminent  niithurity,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 

UKke,C.E.     A  large  part  of  this  excessive  cost,  amounting  lo  about 

iU  per  cenL,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  competing;  Bcliemes. 

If  il  bad  not  been  for  this  needle^i  coHt.  partly  the  result  of  ditiunion, 

nilvsr  ^liarehotdrr^  woidd  Imvo  bueii  at  preHent  receiving  a  very 

huulMine  return  for  their  invcistmcnt.  It  is  quite  a  moderate  estimate 

Ji  places  this  watttoful,  inequitable,  and  uniicccHsary  oxpendiliirt;  in 

!  constructioa  of  our  liailways,  atXGUUO  a  mile.     Even  with  sucli  a 

(ieluctioD  their  cost  would  bo  vastly  in  excess  of  tlmt  of  any  couti- 

system.      Comparison  is  often   made  with  the  RailwayM  of 

iin,  and   it  is  assumed  that  rates  which  ai'c  profitable  in  that 

:  would,  with  the  same  traffic,  produce  similar  results  in  England. 

Iiiiis,  of  course,  incorrect,  for  while  tho  average  cost  per  mile  of 

Belgiau  lines  has  been  about  £14,000,  the  average  expenditure 

[Kr  mile  of   railway  open   in  the  United    Kingdom  on  the   31st 

^mber,   1871,  was  no  tes^  than  £3'>,d43.     The  causes  of  this 

Uotstiirc  cost  are  not   solely  due  to  otir  extravagant  methods  of 

MnTflyoDce  and  transfer  of  land,  or  to  the  greater  value  of  the  soil, 

of  Uttour,  and  materials  in  England.     It   mimt  not  be  forgotten  that 

%  the  most  part  the  N'orth  of  Europe  is  a  level  plain,  while  in 

Eoilund  the  country  is  very  uneven  and  difficult.     Any  argument 

dmro  from  the  Belgian  syHtoni  nuist  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  is 

^nnJL  If  our  HailwiLyn  had  been  euiintructcd  at  the  i>ainu  nominal  cost 

A<lli(we  of  Bf^Igium,  a  net  income  of  £10,dOO,UOO  would  tiuilice  to  pay 

SL  diridend  of  5  per  cent,  upi^n  the  total  capital ;  but  iu  J<S71  a  not 

profit  iu  tho  United  Kiujjdumof  X24,+7J,')12  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 

iKire  than  4'(>H  per  cenL  upon  our  Kailway  capital  then  amounting  to 

Ji552,C82,107.     This  vast  sum  is  the  nom'uud  cost  of  the  Itadways 

of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom.     But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 

t-lut  any  such  sum  bad  ever  boca  received  by  tbe  companies  from 

tie  sbareholtlers.     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision 

^W  proportion  of  the  stocks  mid   loans   which   make  this  gigantic 

l^it&l  has  been  actually  paid,  but  there  have   been  many  issues  of 

***ck  greatly  below  par,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  many  lines 

hwi  been  paid  for  in  stock  subsequently  put  upon  the  market  at 

''■towhicli,  though  yielding  large  profits  to  contractors,  were  greatly 

Mil  par  value.     The  issue  by  tho  M<.-lropolitau  Uwlilct  Railway 

*  "ftw  Tttde  in  Lancl,"'  bj  ArtJinr  Arnold.    Oostkuporaht  Revikw,  Not.  187^. 
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Companj  of  £1,500,000  of  Preference  Stock  Ht  £68,  is  an  inrtAncfi 
of  the  former,  while  the  hwtory  of  the  Ijondon,  Chatham,  nnd  Dover 
Railway  vrould  supply  striking  oxainplos  of  the  lattc^r.  The  profits 
upon  thin  capital  are  very  unrqiial.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1872 
are  not  made  up,  but  in  1871 — the  year  of  prosperity,  unbleminhed 
\t^  the  rising  price  of  coal  and  labour,  which  neutralised  the  increasL' 
in  1873 — uo  interest  whatever  was  paid  upon  X8,139,701  c>^  Preference 
Stock,  and  of  the  £230,350,152  uf  Ordinary  Stock  31^  millionK 
recoive<l  no  dividends  whatever.     Of  the  remiuning  Ordinary  Stock  : 

K\  millkms  leceived  diTidcnclB  of  low  Ui&n  1  per  G«nt. 
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But  the  profltJ*  of  RaJlvnyfi  are  not  excessive.  The  Railways  Act 
which  was  paiise<l  in  1844  prondwl  that  the  Onlinary  Stocks  of 
Railways  conirtructcd  after  the  pnsiang  of  that  meoaure,  could  be 
pnrchasod  in  ISfiC  nnd  subsequently,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
the  price  being  arbitrarily  fixed  only  in  the  case  of  those  lines  which 
should  have  paid  a  dividend  of  !0  per  cent,  for  three  yeare;  if  tln-y 
were  paying  less  than  that,  the  price  was  to  be  settled  by  ori>itration. 
At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  aoomed  that  the  proBts  of 
Railways  woidd  in  30  years  become  enormous.  In  the  paper  lately 
rend  by  Mr.  Martin  before  the  Statistical  Society  he  quoted  the 
following  IiHt  of  prices,  at  which  the  sbares  mentioned  were  soUiugin 
the  autumn  of  1845 : — 
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ils'H'asfttft  time  "when  Rnilways  otistpJ  in  comparative  ieolation, 
ivrr:  ihe  RniJway  war  hroko  out  in  wliich  the  waste  of  treasure 
vug  probably  equal  to  tlmt  incurrefl  in  the  Crimeao  struggle  ugainst 
Rujsiii.  But  now  tlio  itge  of  conflict,  has  passed,  and  for  years  a 
,««  of  consolidation  has  liftcn  gcing  on.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
puiies  quoted  above  has  now  a  separate  existence,  and  these  are 
e  among  hundreds  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
the  Slock  Kxchange.  The  railway  history  of  thi' past  thirty 
is,  OS  the  late  Hr.  Graves  said, ''  but  one  long  list  of  absorptions 
amalgamations."  Some  thirty  of  the  defunct  organisms  have 
into  the  mighty  system  of  the  London  and  Nortli -Western 
Ttaihray;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorksliirc  Rtiilway  is  mado  up  of  five 
or  six  extinct  companies,  and  upwRnis  of  H.^O  companies  have  been 
wAioed  to  twenty-eight.  Sated  with  the  spoils  of  war,  the  railway 
(if  1846  had  become  wealthy  proprietors  and  directors,  and  the 
nd  being  for  the  most  part  occupied,  thoy  tunied  their  arms 
the  ptiblic  instead  of  against  each  other.  Amalgamation  is 
port  of  the  policy  which  has  bten  pureued  ;  the  more  interesting 
for  the  public  has  been  the  thorough  agreement  as  to  rates 
■h  the  Railway's  have  established  for  their  mutual  benefit.  But 
latter  is  u  subject  which  we  shall  pursue  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
ent.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  amalgamation  and  the 
reas  it  has  mmie  and  is  nmkiog  towanls  that  practical  monopoly 
^tch  railway  managors  tell  us  lo  fear  if  it  should  pass  into  our 
bands.  When,  in  V^IX,  two  of  the  largest  railways  in  this 
liy  ever  stood  ready  to  knock  at  (ho  doors  of  Parliament  with  a 
est  to  be  united,  the  public  took  alarm,  and  furhndo  the  banus, 
s  amteii  \lf  familU.  in  the  shape  of  Lords  and  Conitnons,  was 
mWcd  lo  consider  whether  in  this  union  of  the  London  and  North- 
ertera  and  the  Ijancasbiro  and  Yorkshij-e  Kailway.s  luiglit  not  be 
m«l  the  dreadful  consummation  of  monopoly.  The  mileage  of 
two  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  the  milways  of  Ireland ;  their 
illed  capital  is  alniust  thrice  that  of  all  the  Iri«h  railways;  they 
Drct  the  two  great  centres  of  population  in  Eughind,  and  with 
C&ledouian  embrace  the  chief  seats  of  trade  in  the  empire. 
is  that  of  which  Parliament  was  fearful  ?  These  Railroads  are 
(^roed  by  sagacious  men  ;  they  know  that  amalgamation  will 
P^iduce  great  ecououiies.  The  North-Westeni  was  very  much  afraid 
rfkiring  the  hand  of  the  Lancashire  Railway,  which  thy  Midland 
wiiH  have  been  very  ready  to  seise.  And  why  ?  Becaiise,  Acts  of 
!i.tineut  notwithstanding,  railway  companies  have  within  the 
!iiiitted  limits  of  their  rates  power  to  turn  the  trade  of  the  country 
Uway  and  that  way  at  pleasiue.  Fearful  of  the  spectre  of  mono- 
l>oIjr,  the  Joint  Committee  assembled,  and  what  was  the  panacea 
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offered  by  the  most  cxperieoced  wltnefiscs?  Sic  Edward  Watkia 
bade  the  natjoa  trust  to  hiin ;  he  would  deliver  us  from  the  giantj 
lict  amalgamation  go  on,  but  presene  competitioQ ;  this  was  tW' 
Ijurdea  of  Sir  Eilward's  couoseL  And  how  were  we  to  preserve  Uiia  I 
Sir  Edward  uo  doiibt  mcaos,  if  be  gets  the  opportuuity,  to  sbow  us. 
He  iaCliairiiian  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Cyiupany.  Cbairmari  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  aud  he  occupies  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  Manchester,  Shcfiield,  andLiucolosUire  Compaoy. 
Ho  probably  has  a  uotion  that  an  alliance  of  the  third  company  withj 
the  Midland  or  the  Great  Northeni  would  keep  the  Western  Colos- 
mis  in  order.  He  has  himself,  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  the  South- 
Eastern  B«ilway,  been  doing  battle  against  monopoly.  He  knows 
what  monopoly  is^by comparing  the  price  of  ccal  consumed  bytheMan- 
cbester  and  Sheffield  Company  with  that  used  by  the  South-Eastern. 
He  has,  we  believe,  Wen  fighting  for  years  to  get  cheaper  coal-rates 
for  hik  Southern  companica,  and  perhapn  he  has  an  idea  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Bridgcwatcr  Canal,  competition  throughout  the 
"North-Wcstern  system  may  be  maintained.  Competition  ha.'s  been 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  public  ;  some  of  them  remember  when  mad 
competition  gave  a  ticket  to  Manchester  and  back  for  a  few  shillings ; 
but  now  they  believe  thoy  see  competition  ]>aflsing  away  into  amal- 
gamation. Their  "  Committees  and  Commissioners,"  says  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  1871,  "  have  for  the  last  thirty  years 
clung  to  one  form  of  compclitiou  after  another;  but  it  hax  neverthe- 
less Iwcomc  moru  aud  mure  evident  that  competition  muKt  fail  to  do 
for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trade,  and  that  uo  means  have 
yet  been  devised  by  which  competition  can  be  permanently  main- 
tained." The  melancholy  tone  of  (his  Report  must  bo  very  depress- 
ing to  those  who  havo  put  their  faith  in  the  upholding  of  competition. 
Tn  their  despair,  the  Committee,  however,  recommended  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Board.  Baffled  on  land  they  look  to  the  water,  and  the  first 
duty  relegated  to  this  Board  is  that  of  preserving  "  the  competition 
whidi  now  exiati  by  sea,"  where,  by  the  way,  monopoly  is  obviously 
imposiflihliL  Further,  this  Board  is  "to  give  such  support  as  is 
practicable  to  competition  by  eanal ;"  it  is  to  let  the  public  know  all 
about  everything ;  ami  it  is  "  to  enforce  the  harmonious  working  and 
development  of  the  present  railway  and  canal  systems,  so  us  to 
produce  from  them,  in  the  interesta  of  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  shareholders,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pro6tabIc 
work  which  they  are  copable  of  doing."  This  was  the  last  utterance 
of  the  dying  and  trresulutc  Committee,  and  their  Board  is  now  about 
to  be  aet  up.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  three  men  in  the  country 
expect  less  in  the  way  of  remedy  against  the  wrong  of  monopoly, 
from  Uic  action  of  this  tribunal,  than  the  thoroughbred  official,  the 
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clever  milway  chairman,  and  the  intelligcot  lawyer  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  What  can  they  dot  Their  chief  hunncss  will  bo  to 
smooth  tlie  way  of  nmaljfamation,  to  help  the  railway  compariit-s  to 
'depart  fartlicr  and  farther  from  the  old,  vain,  Uunderjng  ideal  of 
rumpanics  fighting  tvitli  each  other  for  the  bcncAt  of  the  public, 
whose  real  want  is  economy  of  mam^cmcDt  and  cheap  rates  of 
transit  for  tbeii-  pcrsonx  and  their  goods.  We  will  nut  deny  tiiat  tbo 
Board  may  be  of  some  use  in  this  matter.  There  ore  still  iu  being 
a  number  of  small  compaDies  and  some  gi-eat  ones  which  it  is  well 
Mhould  pass  out  of  separate  cxtstencc.  Absorption  is  Uieir  best,  their 
natural  and  inevitable  destiny,  and  perhaps  the  companies,  with  tho 
help  of  Sir  F.  Peel,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Macnumara,  will  nianagi:  Lhts 
bttBiness  as  well  among  tliemsctvos  and  with  lesa  waste  of  money 
than  could  be  done  if  the  State  were  the  purchaser  in  so  many 
separate  casea. 

But  what  is  the  virtue  in  competition  which  makes  it  the  dear  liopo 
of  Parliament  \  It  is  all  very  well  forSirKdwanl  WatJkin  to  like  oom- 
petiou  \  hut  why  should  the  public  like  it  I  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
to  them  ;  what  lias  always  been  ite  signification  ?  Waste,  of  course, 
Mid  nothing  hut  waste.  Are  we  to  rejoice  because  by  virtue  of  this 
worn-out  idiil,  two  ex  press- trains  arc  started,  one  from  Eustou  St^uare, 
and  iuiother  from  King's  Cross,  at  the  same  hour,  butli  buuud  for 
Uancbester,  neither  taking  up  but  two  or  three  passengers,  and 
neither  stopping  at  more  than  two  or  three  stations  on  the  road.  This 
is  oompctition,  to  which,  say  the  Lords  and  Commons,  wc  have  long 
clung,  and  which  they  report  is  now  slipping  from  our  grasps  Arc 
we  to  feel  happy  and  reassured,  to  Uiauk  Sir  Edward  Wutkia,  and  be 
quiet  and  contented,  because,  more  wasleiul  still  than  the  express- 
irains  at  which  we  have  been  looking,  there  are  started  every  day,  at 
tho  same  hour,  from  Charing  Cross  and  from  Victoria,  ContiDeutal 
trains  in  close  agreement  as  to  fares, — thehighcst  atwhich  the  two  com- 
panies think  tho  puUic  will  consent  to  travel, — which  rueh  to  Dover; 
the  two  trains  having  no  more  pasi^engcrs  than  could  be  conveyed  in 
one  7  This  is  competition,  and  its  cxpobition  accounts  for  high  fares 
and  low  dividends.  The  Board,  iuflucnced,  no  doubt,  by  such  views  as 
UuM  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  put  fortb,  will  try  to  realize  the 
old  ideal  by  a  masterly  combination  of  Kailways ;  and  perhaps  compe- 
tition may  yet  contrive  to  prevent  the  southern  Railways  fi'ora  getting 
coal  at  a  reasonably  cheap  rate.  Is  tliat  to  the  public  advantage  f  Of 
course  not  The  Board  will  doubtless  do  all  that  is  possible  to  facili- 
tate interoommunicatiou  between  tlie  allied  s^-stems, though  wc  suspect 
that  Ihu  Comuiittee  of  tlie  Railway  Cluariug  House  will  be  the  more 
authoritative  tribunal  But  they  will  rot  reduce  the  costly  army  of 
watcbmcu  aud  accouutouts,  which  is  ore  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  much 
VOL.  XXII.  s 
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dierisbed  system  of  compctitiDQ.  No  one  hafl  Trrittcn  with  greater 
prescience  upou  the  relations  of  the  Railwajn  aud  the  State  than  Mj*. 
Arthur  Williams,  and  he  spenks  in  graphic  language  of  "  the  delay,  ex- 
peuse,  and  inconvcnienoe  arising  from  the  divided  ownership  of  rolUug- 
stoclc."  One  of  the  elements  of  competition  is  "  the  daily  history  of 
each  carriage,  waggon,  tarpaulin,  or  other  corering  that  passes  off  its 
own  lino  on  to  a  strange  line."  Well  may  Mr.  WilliamB  say,  "*  There 
is  aomcthing  painfully  hidicrous  in  this  imposing  array  uf  300 
nambor-tiLlccrs  and  fiOO  clerics  all  engaged  in  postingup  the  daily  and 
even  hourly  hisioiy  of  the  carriages  and  vans  which  appear  700,000 
times,  and  of  the  tarpaulins,  which  appear  140,000  times,  on  foreign 
lines  during  the  year."  Wliat  else  does  this  competition,  which  the 
Joint  Committco  was  so  anxious  to  preserve,  and  which  in  a  more 
dignified,  and  therefore  less  dependent  and  more  selfish  degree,  the 
new  Board  is  to  labour  to  kct^  from  death — what  else  does  it  display  I 
It  brings  some  2.500  direct4>rs,  most  of  them  dummies,  ]>a«rns  of  the 
chairman  or  mana<j;tng  director,  whose  salaries  amounting,  say  to 
X300,000  a  year,  are  only  necettsary  1>ecause  of  the  diTidcd  owner* 
ship  of  the  Railwnyti.  Tho  Secretary  of  the  Loudon  and  North- 
Westem  Itailway  ou>;lit  to  be  as  good  a  judge  as  any  practical  man 
of  the  value  of  anudj^amatinii  iu  point  y^^  economy,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stewart,  who  for  tweniy-fivc  years  held  that  positiuQ.  eeiitnaled  that 
if  competition  ceased  upon  tlio  Kailwa}*s,  and  if  they  were  all  to 
belong  "  to  one  proprietor,  whether  to  a  company  or  to  the  Crown,"  the 
saving  which  must  result  would  bo  at  least  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  earnings.  Mr.  Oravcs,  the  lute  Memljer  for  Liverpwil.  who 
was  also  a  practical  man,  and  who.  as  1  well  know,  never  dcJivcx-ed  an 
opinion  Ln  public,  except  after  laliorious  oousiduratiou,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  reduciiou  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  from  the  present  amount 
of  the  working  ex]K;iises  would  be  accomplished  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Railways  to  the  State.  Upou  tlie  esu'iiingH  uf  1871.  Mr.  Stewart's 
calculation  would  givo  us  a  saving  uf  £4.710,755,  and  upou  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Gravcit's  esLituate  would  yield 
X5,ti5H,0ll.  But  financial  economy  is  not  the  only  sacritice  we  make 
to  obtain  this  chimera  of  competition.  We  permit  tliu  election  of 
Lars  and  barriers.  cora|)ared  with  which  all  tho  turuptkos  tliat  ever 
demanded  our  sixpences,  hat  not  the  hours  of  our  day,  were  as 
nothing.  Loril  Claud  Hamilton's  ac^count  of  the  progress  of  the 
Belfast  moil  which  on  the  down  jouruey  stops  two  hours,  aud  on 
the  up  route  one  hoiu'-and-a-half,  is  only  a  sample  of  the  delays 
which  besot  the  traveller  on  every  oroaa  railroad  journey  iu  England 
where  the  lines  belong  te  dilferent  companies.  Is  it  not  plain  tliat 
competition  is  itself  on  evil— a  source  of  waste,  and  therefore  of  loss  ? 
Monopoly— that  is,  beneflceat  monopoly — ^is  what  tho  interests  of  the 
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pablic  require.  But  there  can  be  only  one  bcue6cent  monopoly; 
Eelf-JDterest  or  public  interest  juutit  rule,  anU  we  are  uot  safe  i& 
the  hands  of  the  companies  or  of  a  single  company.  Corapolitiou 
it  only  a  less  evil  than  private  monopoly,  but  the  State  sliouW 
lUow  neither  to  rule  the  roads  of  the  country. 

In  Athens  and  in  Madrid,  I  have  heard  statesmen  of  Greece  and 
Sptin,  embarrassed  at  the  approach   of  an  elected  King,  discuss 
the  (jiiestion  whether  he  was  to  rule  o^r  to  govern.      There  was  a 
gwil  deal  of  puzzlvd  and  iuvolvud.  argumeut,  much  uf  the  surt  that 
one  hears  now  in  England  as  tu  whether  the  State  should  trade  or 
|nwD  in  the  matter  of  the   Railways.      I   auppoBo    the    State    is 
{dog  to  make  an  attempt  at  whai  may  bo  called  governing  iu  this 
M»  Board  of  Control.     As  to  what  will  be  the  fate  of  that  Board,  I 
fiiiirely  agree  with  the  Qutt'iied*/  Reviewer,  yfho  prudicta  "a  final 
triumph  for  the  Railway  interests."     So  far  as  tlus  Board  is  con- 
ceraad,  Mr.  Price  has  accepted  what  I  fancy  he  must  know  to  be 
«  Mora  hope.     Let  any  one  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion  peniH© 
th*  scornful — not    to    say    rude — letters    which    another   Railway 
Qmiiman  adtlre»sed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trader  let  him 
■tatlf  the    speech    which    Mr.   Bancroft,  actiug-Cbairman    of    the 
lonh-We-steni  Railway,  at   the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  fired  off 
tlic  Bill  by  which  the  Boai'd  waa  constituted.    If  these  gentle- 
«neo  bad  been  licensed  victualler,  addressing  "  Bruce "  at  eleven 
o'clock   uD    Saturday   night,   they   could   hardly  have    been    more 
vituperative.      Under  the   Board,  amalgamation  will   progreag,  the 
Valoe  of  railway  property    will    risy,  the  Companies    will   become 
tDore  powerful,  and  the  agitation  for  a  trausfer  to    the  State   will 
itKfcase.      There  is  no  jostanco  of  such  a  transaction  as  this  pur- 
duse  -would   be,  but    in  approaching  the  arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  tlie  transfer    1  am    struck    by   their   M-eakuesa.      I   cannot 
find  a  single  point  which  offers  any  prolonged  resistance.     One  of 
t«Q  things  appears  to  me  certain.     Either   all    the   ability  of  the 
cauBtry  is  on  the  side  of  the  tmnsfer,  or   ability  can    furnish   no 
vn^ty  reasons  to  tlie  contrary.      Avowing  myself  an  atlvocate  of 
Bute  control    in   this    matter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  all 
Ik  arguments  put  forward  on  the  other  side,  and  first,  I  am  sur- 
pwcd  lo  6nd  that  we  are  warned  against  the  eiamplo  of  France. 
If)  that    country  the    main   lines  were  laid  down  and  partly  con- 
tracted   by    the    Goverument,   which    was    subsequently,   by    the 
naclion   of   its  lcs.<iees,  dragged  iuto  assisting  in  the  fi^rmation   of 
tlie  branch  lines.     No  doubt   there    was   financial    error   in    this, 
thoagb  not  to  the    extent    of  £100,000,000,  which  we  have  seen 
was  the  snm  expended  in  excess  in  this  country;  hut  France  ha.-* 
iwy  important  advantages  which  we  do  not  enjoy.    She  has  trunk 
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lines,  not  warped  hither  and  thither  as  ours  are.  to  avoid  the  ignorant 
opposition  of  thia  town  connci!  or  that  nobleman,  who  wish  now  to  have 
the  Railway  for  a  neighbour ;  nnd  instead  of  facing,  as  we  do,  the  pro- 
Rpect  of  a  permanent  monopoly,  to  which  we  must  succumb  or  witK 
which  we  ranst  deal,  France  is  looking  forward  to  the  reversion  of  Rail-j 
way  property  worth  at  least  £400,000,000.     If  she  wishes  to  purchase, 
she  has  to  deal  with  conccssJonairo;:  whose  lenses  have  income  cases  biitl 
sixty  years  to  run.     What  has  been  done  in  Belgium  ia  still  more  inte-J 
resting.    There  wo  have  seen  among  a  dense  population  State  control 
and  private  ownership  working  side  by  side;  and,  says  Mr.  William^' 
"  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  M.  Fnssleux,  Director-General  of 
Posts  and  Railways  in   Belgium,  that  even  those  lines  which  have 
been  constractcd  and  worked  by  private  companies  on  concessions. 
for  long  terms^a  very  different  thing  from  a  mere  lease — are  nc 
worked  or  managed  so  carefully  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public  as  those  lines  which  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  State," 
"The  public,"  says  M.  Fassieux,  "prefers  the  management  of  the 
State,"    The  State  Railways,  t«o, — and  this  i«  a  very  striking  fact — ■ 
"  though  working  at  much  lower  rates  than  any  of  the  pnvate  oom- 
panics,  except  one,  net  a  much  larger  profit  than  the  latter."    "This," 
adds  Mr.  Williams,  "  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  united,  central, 
and  responaible   management."     The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  management  of  Railways  by  the  State  with  succes.! 
and  c%'en  popularity  may  bo  taken  as  settled.     I  do  not  propo."w  to 
tarry  on  the  objection  advanced  against  tlie  trading  character  of  tho 
operation.     1  regard  the  work  of  the  Railways  as  only  a  magnified 
postage  system  ;    (he   carriage  of  men  and  women,  of   boxes  anc 
bales,  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  letters  and  packets  ;  as  to"! 
the  business  of  the  State,  it  is  evidently  as  lawful  to  do  one  as  to  do 
the  other.     There  is  one  form  of  objcctiou  wliich  shoidd  not  be  ovei 
looked.     I  refer  to  the  general  reference  which  is  made  to  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  opponents  as  a  guarantee  of  their  authority.    No  oni 
baa  greater  respect  than  I  for  the  pentianeni,  officers — tho  managers 
and  secretaries — of  our  railway  system.     But  it  is  jiist  because  they 
arc  good  managers  that  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  decide  the  main 
question.      Those   gentlemen  are   all   men — groat  men — of  detail ; 
they  may  properly  and  most  usefully  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
and  we  must  take  their  speeches  as  such,  on  the  maiter,  but  to  adapt 
a  phrase  of  Mr.  Bright's— the  first  twelve  men   who  pass  througl 
Temple  Bar  are   probably   more   competent   to  decide    the    maitt" 
question.     Specialists,  particulwly  while  they  are  still  working  in 
thvir  own  groove,  have  alwnyp  a  tendency  to  see  none  but  their  own 
sidf  of  the  matter.    These  officers  arc  t^pccialists,  and  would   make 
jnst  as  good  servants  of  the  Stale  as  Ihey  do  of  any  company.    Of 
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tbis  useful  body  none  is  more  eminent  than  Mr.  Allport,  whose  rece&t 

speech  gainst  the  purchase  of  tlio  Railwaj-s  by  the  State,  affords  an 

gpportanity  of  studying  many  of  these  objections  in  their  most  prac- 

tioilforra.  Oneof  tlie  first  subjects  touched  npon  by  this  experienced 

nulw&y  manager  wafi  that  of  acctdenLn,  and  he  did  all  he  could   to 

abov  that  in  tho  year  1871    no   fewer  than    1042  males  and  S4 

feoules  smashed   and  burued    or   otiierwise    killed    themselves   ia 

ccDuectioa  with  Railways.    There  appc&ra  to  bo  no  room  in  Mr. 

jUIport's  calculations  for  fault  on  tho  part  of  the  raanngcraent.     He 

doM^  iodeed,  intimate  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  may  have 

hid  a  hand  ia  these  deaths,  but  where  Mr.  AUport  unconsciously 

pBTw  how  beneScial  would  be  State  control  in.  regard  to  accidents, 

tstiieu  he  speaks  of  the  block  and  interlocking  systems  as  means 

of  prcTention.     In  one  part  of  his  speech,  he  suggests  that  »uch 

pteveativo  means  are  bad,  because  men  would  naturally  "  take  less 

cm  with  the  block  system  than  they  would  without  it,"  aud  in 

•Mtber  he  says  that  the  Midland  Company  are  spending  £60,000  a 

ftSTDponune  of  these  means  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  and 

£3},000  a  year  on  the  uthur,  and  lie  admits  tliat  this  large  cxpendi- 

Un  is  but  a  portion  of  what  is  rc(iuisite  to  make  these  systems 

fiaJTej^l  upon  the  Midland  Railway.     Wuh  there  ever  anything  so 

Ulogical  I     Does    Mr.    Allport   mean  us  lu   understaml   that   he   ia 

pleading  XtiO.OOO  a  year  in  deference  to  an  idle  whim  expressed  by 

qSdcts  whom  the  railway  compauic^  are  eonstautly  proclaiming  have 

ao  laUiority  whatever  i     Of  course  not.      The  value  of  the  block 

aad  interlocking  systems  is  univcrsalEy  recognized,  and  they  have 

oalj  been  partially  cstdblishod  as  the  direct   consequence   of  the 

Tcnlicts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Iuspector«,  laying  time  after  time  tho 

liealii  of  passengers  at  the  door  of  the  Board-room,  as  resulting  from 

neglect  to  adopt  such  preventive  means.    There  can  be  no  doubt 

Uuil  ilie  general  mauagemerit  of  English  Railways  is  very  udiujrable, 

aodif  lives  are  nuw  and  then  saci-iliccd  to  regard  for  economy  in 

W^ts  and  works,  iid  one  ought  to  wonder   when  they  rcgai'd  the 

(tigenvies  of  i^haruholderH.     When  Colonel  YoUand  told  the  Great 

^oUtu  Railway  Company  that  the  safety  of  the  public  demanded 

t^expeuditurc  of  .£100,  which  they  withheld,  he  indicated  what  is 

coQiiaon  enough  in  railway  annals.     When  iu  fire  and  smoke  and 

'Ivluiveii,  passengers  were  killed  in  the  Clayton  Hill  Tunnel  accident, 

ttd  Captain  Tyler  attributed  the  di»aatcr  to  its  obvious  cause — the 

ficii-aduption  of  the  telegraphic  system,  the  Brighton  Board,  with 

liieireyes  and  their  hopes  lixcd  on  a  surplus,  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the 

kl^raphic  system,  as  taking  responsibility  from  drivers.     No  intelU- 

goii  manager   has,    1    believe,  in  his  own  mind  any   doubt  as  to 

the  value  of  the  telegraphic  system  ;  what  ho  is  disponed  to  do  about 
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it  is  wli.it.  Mr-  Allporl.  said  lie  was  doing — adopt  it  lo  part  ;  Rpend 
Bome  thmisfliida  a  year  in  prevention,  and  then  calculate,  as  hn  did, 
that  to  do  the  work  tlioroughly  would  cost  a  Vt-ry  larf:o  further  sum 
and  that  therefore  it  was  well  pt'riiaps  to  go  on  without  it,  and  to 
take  one's  chance  of  accidents.  But  who  can  suppose  that  the  State 
would  lie  permitled  thus  to  play  happy-go-lucky  with  the  lives  of  tho 
pcupio  \  Talking  to  cngine-drivcra,  1  have  often  heard  them  narrate 
their  "narrow  shaves  "  and  " near  goes"— risks  which  would  have 
made  the  passoDgcrs  start  with  horror  had  they  known  that  sucU 
wei-o  not  unfrcquent  incidents  in  the  career  of  a  night  mail  Thi« 
is  the  systom  of  education  which  Mr.  Allport  eommcnded  as  nuddng 
men  take  care  for  themsolvei".  But  let  a  meeting  of  engine-drivers  i 
be  called,  and  ask  them  what  ia  best  for  their  wives  and  children  aniJ 
for  the  passenger) ;  or  let  them  vote  by  ballot — block  system  or  no 
block  system — and  if  the  companies  acted  on  that  result,  the  Railway  \ 
Inspectors  would  have  no  more  need  to  urge  the  adoption  of  these' 
costly  but  imperatively  needed  proTiaions.  With  the  Railwa)-s  under 
State  contro'  we  should  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  the  general 
adoption  of  such  preventive  inciu<;ures,  but  in  the  nij«ence  of  compo- 
tition  a  frequent  canse  of  acddents  would  bo  avoided. 

Mr.  Allporl  iipes  the  poHtiral  ohjcciion,  though  not  to  the  (Vi)lcat^ 
extent.  Ho  fears  having  HOO,(H)<>  men  under  Government,  and  we 
will  present  him  with  the  argument  tliat  to  obtain  votes  in  a  di^nsion 
the  Rrcretary  of  the  Treasury  might  promise  tho  construction  of 
a  railway  for  which  there  was  no  proper  demand.  I  confess  that 
neither  of  these  argiiment.s  alarms  me.  The  influence  of  tho  Govern- 
ment over  their  empioyiis  diminishes  as  their  nnmbcrs  increase  andi 
is  practically  abolished  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot.  Mr.  Allport' 
says  there  arc  12,000  omployife  of  the  3iidland  Railway  Company 
resident  in  Derby.  No  doubt  it  was  to  win  the  favour  of  this  class 
that  Mr.  Bass  engaged  in  paper  war,  with  whom—the  CoverumtntT 
No — with  tlie  Cliairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  who 
himself  sat  v,ol  for  Derby  but  for  Gloucester.  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
is  a  great  railway  potentate.  But  even  before  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot  he  was  often  unfortunate  iu  bis  attempts  to  win  a  seat  in 
ParVL-iment,  of  which  he  is  at  present  not  a  memljer.  Yon  du  not 
find,  and  under  the  ballot  you  certainly  will  not  observe,  that  the  largo 
employerfi  of  labour  command  the  votes  of  their  "hands."  'niiuk 
of  the  LanoL^hire,  and  Yi)rkshire,  and  Midland  boroughs — l>y  whom. 
are  they  ropri'.sented  ?  Only  with  rare  exceptions  hymen  who  are 
the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  tbe  place  tlioy  represent.  The 
Railway  intLTe-st  is  certainly  strong  enough  in  Parliament,  but  it  does 
not  get  there  by  the  votes  of  emphiyt's  »«  much  as  through  tlie 
activity  of  tliose  who  are  but  indirectly  associated  with  the  under- 
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taking-  Was  it  ever  siiyrposed  that  the  thmisaniis  of  Post-nffrce  officials 
ill  LoDcion  hove  bocn  "  iiiHueuccLl"  in  their  votes  iit  an  election  ?  In 
llegtMd  old  times,  when  they  were  few  iind  Far  between,  coercion 
«■),  where  they  hod  a  vote,  certainly  pmctiseti ;  but  thnt  is  new  a 
fStirn^  of  ilie  past 

i  hold  the  opinion  that  the  safety  of  tlio  State  domnndn  in  these 
dan  the  largest  pro|>cr  co-o]>eration  in  its  working,  and  that  the 
SWi>iii  the  tmnster  nf  the  RniiwayH  wauhl  be  doing  jiis-t  whiit  Mr. 
A]l[€irt  thiolcH  is  undoing.    Ho  tielievos  ho  i«  at  preaenl  an  instrument 
of  wlut  he  call-*;  "  Belf-govemment,"  to  which  lie  attrllmtes  England's 
gTwmtesB ;  1  think  that  by  the.  trariaiisr  t«  the  Slate  he  would  for  the 
fint  lime  become  an  instnimnnt  of  Rolf-govemment.     AgriiuKt  one 
e»i!  I  feel  sure  he  and  bis  bi-other  manngors  hold  that  wf  am  in  any 
•MBBecaro;  they  have  no  more  fear  that  any  I^rd  Dinidrearj-  will 
be  djipointcd  to  their  places  than  to  the  Judicial  Bencli.     Tliey  know 
»«y  well  that   Railway  managers  must  be  made,  not  horn,  and  that 
^Mcorethe  proper  adniiniHtratit»n  cf  patronage  Parliament  would 
*»ly  Dvcd  to  be  careful  that  the  pay  of  each  cliwe  in  the  service  wa8 
pnperiy  graduated,  and  that  when  no  special  training  is  requisite 
tte  omolumuut   is   not    tmduly    attractive.     I    regard    this    fear    of 
Owwnnuout  sulK>ruing  the  vote  of  SdO.lK'O   Railway  omploy(?s  as 
ttfculous.  Would  Mr.  Ooschen  like  to  sluke  his  official  exiistence  npon 
A])Mi«rt/«  in  tho  Navy,  or  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Anny  V     Both  have 
doM  well,  yet  probably  any  ex-Minister  of  Marine  or  War  would 
^a  larger  vote.     It  would  be  i<iiicidal  for  a  minister  in  the  face  of 
*  pnmy  and  halfpenny  prew  to  choose  railway  porters  chiefly  with 
■cfataoe  to  thvir  politico,  but  were  he  so  fuuliuh,  it  must  he  rcmeni- 
iHnd  that  his  appointments  are  few ;    the  vote  which   he  would 
need  is  that  of  ihoKe  who  owe  him  nothing,  and  who  for  obvious 
**o*w»s  an;  generally  disaffected  towanlii  tlie  minister  in  office.     I 
•dinit  that  the  evil  of  State  jobbery  is  far  greater  than  tluit  of  com- 
pwTyjubl>ery,  yet  both  arc  ev\\%,  and  the  former  is  more  easily  dotected 
i»bi!e  the  other  secretly  spreada  the  cancer  of  corruption.     It  would 
be  iiile  to  deny  that  there  are  cases  of  bribery  in  the  affaire  of  the 
Stot*,  but  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  Oovem- 
nittt  will  support  me  in  asserting  that  they  are  few  and  isolated. 
Octhe  other  side,  I  am  told  by  those  who  know,  that  in  public  com- 
plain it  is  far  otherwise ;  that  the  half-a-crown  for  wUicli  a  jwi-ter 
^M>d« other  passengers  in  order  that  the  Eton  schoolboy  may  spread 
b  ttnall  limbs  and  puff  his  cigar  over  six  first-lass  seat.!i.  In  a  type 
tf  the  bribery  which,  under  the  name  of  commission,  posses  current 
in  hij-her  ranks  of  the  ftervic*^.     The  public  of  couiNe  reg;ml  this  as 
T«^r  nf  purely  domestic  concern ;  it  is  no  affair  of  theirs ;  but 
'  liey  be  «o  indifferent  if  the  Railways  were  their  own  1     Hav« 
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t]iey  not.  taken  to  Co-operative  Stores  partly  because  they  wished  to 
cbei:kiiiaLc  the  system  so  common  muuiig  trndeiinieu  of  "  tipping " 
their  household  ser>-ant!i?  Were  they  not  greatly  excited  when  an 
Admiralty  clerk  was  lately  arraigued  for  accepting  a  bribe  of  a  few 
pounds  i  Hovr  is  it  that  we  never  bear  cf  «ut'h  a  ca»e  iu  this  Rail- 
way business  of  £600,000,00(1  capital,  which  men  like  Mr.  Allport 
regard  as  too  big  for  the  State  t«>  handle  ?  Is  any  one  bo  silly  as  to 
answer  that  it  is  becaiif-e  they  do  not  occur  ?  Is  it  not  the  truth  that 
they  are  not  exposed  because  being  pnvate  conceros  tbcy  do  not 
interest  the  public  and  the  pre«s  \  \%  uot  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
endangered,  because  it  \a  uot  the  interest  of  every  one  to  hunt  out 
these  briberies,  which  no  one  suggests  extend  to  the  Telegraph 
Service  or  to  the  Post  Office  ?  With  what  implacable  zeal  public 
opinion  would  hunt  down  a  Oovemtnent  telegraph  clerk  who  was 
detected  in  a  fraudulent  use  of  messnges,  and  how  comparaliToly 
languid  their  interejit  in  a  defaulting  ca-sbier  of  a  Railway  Company  t 
What  other  engine  have  wc  of  ntitficient  force  against  misuse  of 
power}  When  I  waa  a  child  Ucans  and  Chapters  sold  leasee  of  the 
Church  estates  right  and  left,  many  of  the  transactions  being  highly 
scandalous.  To  what  is  the  change  due  in  their  aose  ?  Their  suc- 
cessors havo  still  some  few  powers  of  this  sort ;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  theology;  the  improvement  is  accounted  for 
Tjy  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  Governors  of  Endowed 
Charities,  "  men  are  not  angels  and  archangels,  and  tliey  need  looking 
after."  We  cannot  have  local  government  upon  Kailwa}'8  because, 
where  fitly  managed,  RailwAys  are  not  local ;  they  are  coextensive 
witb  the  limits  of  the  island  and  cannot  be  used  in  sections.  For 
•which  reason  I  hold  that  they  fall  properly  within  the  domain  and 
function  of  the  general  government  of  the  State. 

Regarding  the  money  quei^ion  its  one  of  the  simplest,  I  projwse  to 
leave  it  to  the  last.  The  policy  of  taking  the  l^ilways  is  really  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  determine  than  the  payment,  and  pgainst 
the  policy  one  of  the  strongent  objections  raised  by  soM^allcd  practical 
men  has  reference  to  rates.  KrpertA  who  are  doubtful  as  to  their 
own  position  generally  hurl  stupendous  ligures  at  the  heads  of  their 
opponents  when  their  stock  of  arguments  is  e.xhausted,  and  Mr. 
Allport  accordingly  brought  out  hi.s  4,000,000  rates  on  the  Midland 
OS  a  climax.  "How  was  the  Government  to  deal  with  all  tbat?" 
This  is  not  a  very  strong  ailment,  seeing  that  it  only  needs  com- 
petency to  siippoise  that  the  StAte  is  as  strong  as  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company.  The  transfer  of  the  Railways,  though  it  may  be  held 
to  involve  changes  in  the  scale  of  rates  which  would  tend  to  diminish 
their  number,  need  not  imply  any  alteration  in  the  booking  system. 
If  the  State  obtained  possession  of  the  Railways  it  might  happen 
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day  uniform  rates   wuuld    be  adopted 


aome  nay  unitorm  rates  wuuici  be  atiupted  as  in  regard  to 
neoei{<tai'y  pnrt  of  tlie  matter,  and  1  bIkiU 
BflBime  that,  speaking  generally,  tlie  Bytitem  of  booking  both  fur 
fMKDgeni  and  goods  would  remain  as  at.  present.  Yet  tliis  view, 
though  it  stittles  Mr.  Allport's  reforcnco  to  the  matter  of  rate.t,  by 
no  means  exhausts  tho  whole  subject.  Many  ini.'i»  of  much  expe- 
rienft!  in  regard  10  Railways  seo  in  the  probable  extinction  of  diffe- 
rential rates  the  cliief  hindrance  to  the  transfer.  Let  us  take  in 
iUiuittalion  of  this  alleged  difficulty  the  circumstances  of  the  three 
ports — Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Hartlepool.  The  Railway  companies 
Qoir,  for  their  own  interest,  facilitate  a  competition,  say  between 
Hull  and  Livci"pool  in  regard  to  ihc  supply  of  Manchester,  and  Hull 
ULil  Ilartlcpool  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  London  market.  They 
find,  ve  will  assume,  that  it  answers  their  purpnse — that  It  assists 
tlie  development  of  traffic  to  charge  the  same  rates  for  tho  convey- 
uce  of  certain  goods  from  Hull  and  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
though  the  distance  to  the  eastern  port  is  nearly  three  times  that  to 
the  great  port  on  the  Mersey,  TtiRy  contend  that  this  policy  is  full 
^  benefit ;  that,  to  the  great  advautage  of  the  people  of  Man- 
dnster  and  to  the  port  of  Hull,  it  enables  the  latter  to  outer  into 
cwnpetitiou  with  Liverpool  which  would  he  impossible  if  a  6xed 
Wiifijtm  mileage  mtc  were  imposed.  Simihirly,  with  reference  to 
LgQdoD,  the  metropolis  is,  they  say,  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
noaupoly  at  certain  ports  by  the  counteractiug  policy  of  the  Railway 
cofflpaDies,  which  places  a  shipper  or  au  importer  in  rc^rd  to  the 
wpply  uf  the  metropolis  in  au  equally  good  position,  whether  he 
aoken  for  Hartlepool  or  for  the  far  uenrer  port  of  Hull.  It  is  con- 
tended, and  I  wholly  concur  in  the  coulention,  that  umler  a  system 
cf  State  mani^ment  it  would  be  diihcult  if  not  impossible  to  miuii- 
tain  these  diflferential  rattjs  arranged  on  no  system  whatever.  Each 
intlieu:  own  interest,  the  people  of  the  ports  would  agitate  for  fixed, 
iiitelligible,  and  systematic  rates,  and  they  would  not  be  content 
•ith,  nor  would  the  Govemrniint  maintain,  the  method  by  which 
Railway  directors  now  'nxinafjtn'  the  bus^iueas  of  the  ports  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  present  or  ultimate  advantage  of  their  Hues.  They 
would  say  that  if  Governmeut  made  the  &ame  charge  from  Hull  and 
%&  Hartlepool  tu  Louduu,  that  they,  the  Hull  luiportei-s,  for  in- 
■tasK,  were  unfairly  burdened  with  the  cost  of  carriage  for  the 
fcngw  distance  from  the  northern  port,  aud  rates  of  charge  wholly 
fee  from  the  pres«ut  aspect  of  caprice  would  have  to  be  eetttecl.  And 
>l  ii  ondeniable  that  the  adoption  of  rates  more  equitable  with  regard 
lodistanco  would  confer  upon  the  shipper  to  the  nearer  port  ihat  which 
Vctiltl  be  equal  to  freedom  from  an,  import  duty,  and  that  by  so  much 
^pcico  of  commodities  might  be  raised  against  the  consumers. 
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This  argument  is  to  my  miud  by  fnr  the  most  powcrfal  objecttoa 
of  a  practical  oharacter  which  can  be  raised  against  tb<*  tmosfer  of 
the  RiilwavB.  aiid  I  Ijope  tho!*e  wbo  goQcnilly  dissent  from  my  con- 
clusioDS  will  iidinit  that  I  have  endeavourv<l  to  stale  it  with  cuudour 
and  precisiou.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  in  print,  and  I  think  it 
is  amply  desfi-vin^  of  a  full  dijtcuswon.  I  coneuive  it  poHsible  that 
some  (lay  p.iAwnger»  and  gtw^U  m:ty  travel  by  railway  as  letters  and 
parcels  do  by  post,  at  one  uniform  rnte— the  same  ■whether  they  be 
going  thirty  uiUcs  or  three  Imudred.  It  i«  obvious  that  thin  would 
Kettle  at  oiico  the  cpiL-otion  of  differential  rates,  and  thvir  conise- 
queaces  at  the  ports.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  until  tltis  is  accom- 
plished we  shall  uevc-r  have  really  "free  trade "  in  England.  But 
for  the  prest'ut  we  must  put  such  plans  out  of  onr  thoughts  as  only 
embarrassing  and  hindering  ttie  solution  of  the  problem.  Yet  we 
mugt  make  some  a(.lvance  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  Railways 
become  the  property  of  the  State  it  would  l,»e  necessary  to  impose 
mileage  or  "  zone  "  rates,  steadily  diminishing  as  the  distance  increased, 
and  we  should  have  to  meet  the  complaint*  of  those  who  paid  short, 
and  therefore  more  expensive  rates,  with  demonstration  that  such  a 
policy  was  a  necessity  of  any  general  system  of  intercommunication ; 
we  should  show  them  that  the  senders  of  letters  from  one  part  of 
liondon  to  another,  bear  for  the  commonwealth,  anil  for  their  own 
occasional  advantage,  the  extra  cost  of  transmitting  letters  for  longer 
distances,  and  we  should  adduce  the  fact  that  once  the  goods  are 
loaded  and  upon  the  rail  the  actual  cost  per  mile  of  their  oonvcyaocA 
very  rapidly  diminishes  with  tlie  increase  of  distance.  1  think  that 
in  this  manner  the  difficulty  as  to  rates  might  W  overcome. 

The  money  question  appears  to  me  to  involve  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  transfer,  because  the  improvement  and  increase 
in  value  of  the  property  appears  1o  be  certain  and  considwable- 
Within  a  few  years  the  augmentatiou  in  value  of  Riiilway  Stock 
may  be  very  moderately  estimated  at  £60,000,000,  and  we  »ee  in 
comparing  the  estimates  of  earlier  writer^  on  this  subject  with  the 
figxires  -which  are  now  brought  forth,  that  had  the  transfer  been 
effected  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  National  Debt  might  already 
have  been  rednce<l  by  many  millions.  For  example.  Jtfr.  Arthur 
"Williams,  in  1809,  when  North- Western  Stock  was  quoted  at  117, 
assumed  that  the  owner  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  in 
exchange  a  Oovemment  annuity  of  £5  Is.  (k^,,  or  f  14-5  in  cash.  Since 
then  we  havi-  si'en  tliis  Stock  selling  in  open  market  for  £160,  and 
we  have  heard  the  Chairman,  whim  a  dividend  had  been  declared 
equal  to  £7  15*.  0*7.  for  the  year,  expreaaing  a  confident  hope  that 
the  profits  of  the  imdertaking  would  never  fall  below  that  amount 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  prospective  incnment  in  valuo  m 
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entirely  the  property  of  the  sharelioklere,  and  that  ih  a  propoeition 
from  which  I  shall  not  diswni.     I  can,  however,  only  infer  their  esti- 
mole  of  Ihia  increraont  from  (lie  price  at  which  Stock  in  timefi  of 
con^cuous  absence  of  pressure  is  80I1I  in  i>pea  market,  jufit  as,  with 
r^nrl  to  land.  I  cnn  only  Infer  itA  vnltie  in  like  circnmHiAnce&    If 
land  is  required  for  the  commonwonllli  it  is  taken  by  [lower  of  Act  of 
Pariiunent  At  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  pripu  which  it  would  fetch  if 
sold  by  auction.     Tlicn,  T  may  be  asked,  why  not  take  the  Land  as 
irell  ns  the  Railways,  and  ponkot  for  the  State  the  incromctit  of  value 
m  boUi  ca»e«  ?   Undoubtedly  such  a  course  may  bu  recommended,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  expedient,  desirable,  or  even  foaaible,  because  the 
sub-division  of  the  land,  which  I  hope  to  see  greatly  increased,  tends 
rather  to  diversity  than  uniformity  of  value,  and  while  this,  which  is 
dtic  to  tiitnation  and  other  advantages,  is  fairly  determined  in  private 
Crtnlmct  by  the  enger  ticlf-interesl  uf  the  seller,  equity  would  demand, 
tf  tbf  State  were  the  owner,  that  each  parcel,  however  mnall,  fihould 
1m  let  by  public  competition,  a  busiuei<«  which  I  think  would  elude 
tliD  checks  which  public  super\'isi(.'n  muft  maintain  upon  the  opera- 
tions uf  officers  of  the  State.     With  regard  to  the  Railways,  I  do  not 
find  on  reviewing  the  list  of  quotations  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
rr^>n.l  for  the  possibilities  of  iuiprovunieut.     To-duy  men  buy  and 
■ell.  and  fur  a  year  or  two  [>a8t  they  have  bought  and  soUl,  tlie  Ordi- 
Qwy  Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Dislnct,  and  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
*ik!  Dover  Railway,  regfKwiively  at  about  flS  and  2U  per  cent.     Yet 
there  if  no  prospect    of  a   dividend    upon  the  Stock  for  years   to 
^ftttie.    Before  a  farthing  of  dividend  can  be  received  upon  the  Ordi- 
inry  Stock  of  Iho  Meti-opolitan  District  Railway,  ;£75.000  a  year  ha* 
to  b«  paid  by  way  of  interest  upon  iCl, 500,000  of  Preference  Stock. 
wpon  which  it  is  barely  possible  that  1  per  oont  may  bo  paid  in 
Tespect  of  the  current  year  ;  a.nd    before  the  f>rdinary  Stock  of  (he 
^^utham  and  Dover  Railway  stands  i'4.(!94,183  of  4i  per  cent,  Pre- 
fen-nce  Stock,  upon  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  for  the  current 
year  the  interest  paid  will  not  exceed  2  perceut    Other  stocks  would 
Aow  a  similar  dealing  iu  great  expectations,  and  shareholderB — of 
*Wi  it  may  not  be  impei-tinent  to  say  that  I  am  one  in  regard  tb 
*th  of  the  railways  I  have  mciitioned^ — would  have  no  right  to  eom- 
p!»in  if  the  highest  market  value  of  their  ft-ocks  within  the  last  three 
\ysn  were  taken  as  the  price  at  which,  with  an  advantage  for  com- 
tfe.thcy  mi[;;ht  be  tninaferreil  by  authorily  of  Parliament 
'  wc  can  fix  a  price  in  a  (Jovcmnient  stock  at  which  the 
fr-  W'ivT  might  equitably  be  enforced,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the 
'■■us  of  income  from  sut-h  Railway  investments.     And  if  wc 
fii  n_-  stocks  which  lue  nioHt  steudy  in  regard  to  their  dividends, 

auJ  if  we  look  to  periods  when  public  opinign  has  been  most  Bottled 
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and  most  hopeful  with  regard  to  tlie  future  improveoieDt  of  the  pro* 
pcrtj,  we  find  Uiat  h  per  cuut  is  indicated.  This,  then,  I  think, 
would  afford  a  fair  basis  for  the  trantttcr.  Suppose*  the  highest 
official  price  of  Chalhara  and  Dover  OrdiuAry  Stock  now  quoted  :it 
28  to  have  been  80  within  the  last  three  jears,  the  shareholder 
niighi,  I  thiuk  with  justice,  be  cotupollcd  to  accopt  £50  iu  a  3  per 
cent.  Stock,  and  that  iu  iilue  cases  out  of  teu  he  would  be  u  holder  at 
those  terms  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  With  regard  to  the  Pre- 
ference and  Debenture  Stock  and  Loans  it  would  aeem  fair  to  offer 
Stock  iu  each  case  to  the  value  of  the  income  guaranteed.  Id  the 
case  of  those  Stocks  upon  which  interest  is  not  paid,  the  earaiogft 
of  the  companies  being  insufficient,  the  transfer  might  he  arranged 
upon  the  hasU  of  the  highest  quoted  price,  afl  in  the  cose  of  the  Ordi- 
nary  Stockii.  the  expected  inconit;  being  that  fixed  by  the  Baihvay 
company.  Thus,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  highest  price  al  which 
their  Shares  and  Stocks  have  been  quoted  in  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity, the  proprietoi*s  would  receive  by  way  of  compensation  for 
corapulfiorj*  transfer  the  improved  security  of  a  Govcmoient  Stock. 
At  this  rate  the  State  would  give  about  i^266  In  3  per  cent  Stock 
for  i'lOO  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  London  and  North-Wcstcm  Rail- 
way, and  while  the  eight  millions  odd  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Oi^inary  Stock,  would  stand  in  thw  Stock  at  four  millions,  the  thirty 
xaillioDs  odd  of  the  London  and  Nurth-Westeru  Ordinary  Stock  would 
figure  at  about  eighty  niitUons.  It  would  take  long  to  determine 
precisely  the  annual  charge  which  at  this  rate  of  purchase  the  State 
would  incur.  But  we  know  that  the  Railways  distributed  in  1871 
about  .£24,47.'>,512  of  profits,  and  that  upon  the  i:230 .000,000  of 
Ordinary  Stock,  of  which  thirty-one  and  a-half  millions  received  no 
dividend  at  all,  this  »um  gave  an  average  J3'07  per  cent.  And  without 
prolonging  this  already  too  extended  article  we  may  assert  this  much 
— that  if  the  transfer  were  made  under  the  conditions  which  have 
been  suggested,  a  certain  profit  would  accrue  if  only  the  average  of 
the  saving  estimated  by  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Stewart  as  resulting 
from  united  management  were  accomplished ;  and  tluK  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  prospects  of  the  future,  of  the  extending  and  certain 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  State  monopoly  of  railway  traffic  ;  of 
the  advantage  to  trade  and  personal  intcrcom-sc  which  must  result 
from  the  abolition  of  the  barriers  which  have  been  erected  by  Com- 
pany against  Company,  and  Boaixl  ugainst  Board.  1  havo  left 
myself  no  room  to  speak  of  the  Minister,  the  Council,  and  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  I  should  propose  to  re-organize  the  Railways  as  the 
property  of  the  State. 

Arthur  Abkold. 
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\    remarkable   revolution   is  taking   place   in  general  education. 

■^    The  system  eirtoblisheci  before  the  Reformation,  after  long  resiat- 

"OCf,  IS  yieldiug  Uy  the   itifluyiice  of  modern  crlticJMTn.     Boys  have 

erased  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  sr>  much   uniform  material, 

mtwided  by  Providence  to  be  moulded  after  one  pattora.     Taeles  and 

Miosj-Dcrasics  arc  looked  upon  no  longer  a*  evils  to  bo  reprejtged,  but 

latW  as  legitimaty  tendencies  worthy  to  bo  considered  and  deve- 

""ped.     Loading  the  memory  is  geur?rally  alloWL-d  to  be   a  matter  of 

lesj  miportAnce  than  inducing  the  pnpil  tf>  observe  and  to  tliink  for 

kimaplf.    Teaching  is  ranked  as  an  art  oidy  to  be  nndcrtaken  by  pep- 

•nw  specially  trained,  except,  m  it  would  seem,  whom  a  high  Univenrity 

^^ft  is  still  Irwiked  upon  ha  a  auHicient  diploma  for  tntoi-ial  capacity. 

1b  short,  tho  labour  of  the  vigorous  writers  who  have  striven  to  sub- 

iblnte  nalurnl  for  artificial  and  conventional  niethofls  of  instruction, 

BMW  bcarinjf  fniit ;  an<l  such  men  are  entitled  to  no  scanty  meed 

»*  praise  for  having  so  successfully  dealt  with  one  part  of  a  most 

oDpnilant  (piestion. 

Bnt  a  branch  of  education  no  less  important  than  the  intellectual 

»lhe  moral,  and  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  little  pains  have  been 

jivcn  to  its  investigation.     People  poi-plcxod   by  the  difficulty  of 

iatrodudng  any  improvement  are  apt,  like  the  oatrich  covering  iU 

eyes  to  avoid  the  sight  of  danger,  to  ignore  all  inipetfection,  and  to 
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asfiiitnc  tliat  the  conduct  and  character  of  t}ic  joting  arc  in  tho  Tnain 
emintnitly  sntisfuctory.  Vet,  as  in  the  days  of  Quiiitilian,  and,  more 
rucL'Dtly,  ill  those  of  Dr.  Arnold,  so  in  the  present  generation  the' 
moral  tone  of  jmblic  schiwls  uot  unfre^iuently  falU  below  that  of' 
family  liiV>.  That  girl  schools  are  far  fmm  fierfectiou  may  partly  be 
inferred  from  the  habit  of  thu  wealthier  classes  to  educate  their 
daugiiterH  at  hainu. 

No  doubt  young  people  are  instracted  in  morality  after  a  fashion, 
just  as  a  few  years  ago  their  minds  were  intellectually  trained  after  a 
fashion.  If  the  catechism  is  learned  by  heart,  church  regiilarly 
attended,  prayers  read  out  by  the  master  twice  a  day,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  carefully  studied,  and  a  proper  discipline  main- 
tJiined,  enough  is  then  assumed  to  I»e  done.  And,  under  the  system 
pursued,  a  fewuf  happier  lemperamont  find  their  inner  spirit  touched 
and  tlieir  higher  nature  vivifieil. 

But  with  regard  to  the  majority,  however,  nntwithHiamling  the  exer- 
tions nf  the  eminent  men  who  nt  various  times  have  presided  over 
Knglisli  schools,  the  moral  result  leaves  much  to  regret ;  for,  though  the 
golden  rule  against  selfislincss  ir  commonly  known,  boys  arc  not  more 
metlioilically  trained  in  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  complex  fitato 
of  civilization  than  they  are  instructed  in  the  laws  of  the  body  and 
the  means  of  preserving  health.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  modes  of  teaching  now  practised  are  rarely  succetisful  in 
exciting  among  the  majority  uf  studuntij  either  zeal  for  soif-improve- 
meat  or  continuous  interest  in  their  work. 

For  a  state  of  things  thus  [tliiitdy  defective,  however  much  opinions 
may  differ  a.s  to  the  extent  uf  the  evil,  can  no  rcmedies  be  devised  \ 
Two.  at  least,  might  be  attempted.  Morality  might  be  more  carefully 
and  scientiBoally  taught  It  might  be  based  not  only  on  tlieolegy 
but  odso  on  nature.  The  coni«queuces  of  acts  might  be  more  fully 
explained.  An  ordinary  hoy.  forbidden  to  do  this  or  that  simply 
because  it  would  be  wrong,  feels  no  counterpoise  capable  of  resisting 
a  atrtmg  inclination  created  within  him.  Whore  authority  lias  failed 
to  inflneuce  him  be  might  have  been  saved  by  bia  iuteUigence  had  it 
boen  awakened.  At  present  too  little  endeavour  is  made  to  dtstin- 
guisli  between  moto  ■frroKihiio,  and  vnala  \i\.  st.  And  Uie  plan 
a«lopted  often  results  in  inducing  boys  to  put  the  two  gentra  on 
tlie  some  level  of  importance.  Unfurtuoatoly  this  level  is  apt  (o 
be  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher.  A  youth  perceiving  that  many 
of  tlie  enactments  said  to  bo  binding  on  him  are  arbitrary,  is  prone 
to  think,  when  prompted  by  views  of  immediate  self-intcrestj  that  uU 
rules  liave  unly  an  arbitrary  foundation. 

Again,  much  more  might  be  done  than  bos  yet  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  to  moke  cluldrcn  less  intolerant  of  innocent  ecccu- 
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Uicity,  aud  Xc^  iiidiflfcrcQt  to  ono  another's  interests  aud  foellugs. 
Tke  ofibot  of  early  ti'aiuing  ia  soca  in  tbo  general  condQiunatiou  of 
nanf  vicctf  aud  crimes.  If  some  of  tUe  minor  imiuoraliLics  wcic 
added  to  tbe  list,  such,  for  instance,  as  heedlessly  saying  anything 
to  uolhuc  person's  disadvantage,  or  even  forming  hasty  and  uu- 
ohantaLilc  judgments,  might  not  the  social  atmosphere,  both  of  school 
and  tff  later  life,  he  rendered  appi-euiahly  purer  ? 

But  there  remaimi  to  bo  applied  au  intluence  entirely  ignored 
bjrtlie  piincipal  eduoators  of  Ihiii  cuuutiy,  yet  taking  luuk  amoDgst 
Uu  nofit  potent  agencies  for  moulding  the  human  mind  and 
cbaocter.  The  moral  power  of  sex  upon  tiex  would  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  eitlier  useluss  or  daugerousi.  For  all  the  care  of  the 
better  known  iuKUtutioui},  2trofet>t>iug  to  train  aud  completely  equip 
their  pupijd  for  thu  duties  of  the  future,  a  mau  iniglit  puss  his  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  time  of  tokiug  hits  dogieu  as  a  Mn^iter  of 
AxU,  without  evor  tieeiug  the  face  of  a  wumau  or  hearing  the  sound 
of  ber  voice.  Yet  everyone  would  admit  tbat  such  chaiicc  opportu- 
nities as  youths  enjoy  of  associating  with  ladies  are  of  the  utmost 
*a]ua  Were  it  not  for  the  short  period  before  going  to  school,  aud 
IftiAT,  for  the  holidays,  would  not  boys  grow  up  to  be,  comparatively 
fl]>«akiug.  little  better  than  savages  ?  Indeed,  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  boys  without  sisters  are  generally  leu 
cultivutod  aud  refined  than  their  fellows  who  in  this  respect  have 
beea  more  fortunate. 

Socb  reflections  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  an  influ- 

eiKe  BO  admirable  aud  efficient,  in  spite  of  the  Umited  sphere  allowed 

^  it,  might  not  bo  yet  more  serviceable  if  permitted  to  work  on  a 

hugur  scale.     Is  tbo  society  of  woman  like  those  Indian  spices  which, 

in  Older  to  bo  beneficial,  must  be  spariugly  usedl  or  is  it  like  pure 

^,  which  men  are  glad  to  have  in  abundance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ? 

Why  should  an  atmosphere  so  healthy  at  home  be  tbought  perilous 

•IschooH     Why  should  an  agencj-  admitted  to  be  good  and  even 

uoessary  in  August  and  September  be  counted  as  worthless,  if  not 

■ii^JeTons,  in  October  and  iSovember  ?     If  boys  and  girls,  youug 

aeauid  young  women,  may  dance  and  sing  and  geuerally  play  and 

ttniM  themselves  together  with  advantage.  Is  any  special  danger  to  bo 

l^vehended  if  they  should  also  t»Ludy   together  ?      Might  nut  the 

nfioiog  influence  of  the  one  sex  upon  the  other  be  expected  to 

coatinue,  wo  that  the  buys  aiming  at  a  higher  standard   of  conduct 

»wiid  be  less  prouo  tt>  selfislmess,  bullying,  aud   "rowdyism"  of 

wlcatttver  kind,  while  the  gii'ls  were  less  given  to  frivolity,  sent!- 

neutalistu,  and  gossip  '     Might  not  the  fact  tliat  each  sex  demands 

turn  the  uther  a  loftier  standard  of  action  than  it  is  contented  with 

ibr  iteeU;  have  an  effect  in  increasing  the  importance  a,tt4wrl»ed  by 
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school  opinion  to  study,  so  Uiat  tlie  boya  would  shrink  from  nhowing 
incompetence  or  alotJi  liefore  tlie  girln,  or  the  girls  before  the  boyA  \ 

But  acuHtom  wJiich  can  ajjpeal  to  the  history  of  centuries  is  not 
easily  shaken  j  aiul  Iherefyre  many  people  remembering  the  rough- 
ness and  cuarseaess  not  uncommon  amongst  boys,  may  naturally  still 
beaitate  lo  Inist  their  girls  amongst  them.  Nor,  indeed,  unless 
under  the  most  ^^kilfut  managL-ineiit,  cuuld  the  experiment  be  made 
witliout  anxiety,  with  the  pi*esent  generation  of  public  school  boys. 
For  these  to  a  great  extent  have  already  been  spoilt  by  an  antiquated 
and  erroneous  principle  of  education.  Separation  has  injured  their 
docility  and  the  finer  tcndcQcics  of  their  nature.  If  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  the  mixed  system  of  education,  it  must  be  commenced  in 
cliildhood  and  continued  without  lircak,  «o  that  neither  ^cx  may 
ever  tliink  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  the  presence  of  the 
other.  And  so  a&iociatcd  from  infancy,  the  two  tiexes  may  safely 
renudn  together  even  when  attending  the  more  advanced  courses  of 
study  generally  pursued  at  the  Universities. 

Such  a  reform  would  imply  a  considerable  change  in  the  received 
methods  of  securing  propriety  of  iK-haviour  on  the  part  of  young 
women.  At  pressnt  mothers  genemlly  trust  for  the  security  of  their 
daughters  to  ignorance  and  a  duenna  But  ignorance  may  ecasc, 
and  duennas  may  be  eluded.  A  belter  safeguard,  assuredly,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  intelligence  and  moral  force.  It  is 
through  attention  to  these  that  the  great  freedom  of  women,  now 
pi'evalent  in  newer  countries,  is  foimd  to  be  not  only  inuocuoua  but 
jHwitively  beneficial  to  society. 

The  considerations  already  advanced  might  suiiety  justify  philan- 
thropists in  trying  the  effect  of  educating  hoys  and  girls  in  the  same 
ttclioola.  But  the  plan  is  not  new.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  signal  success.  In  Scotland,  from  the  days  of  Knox 
till  now.  boys  and  girls  have  attended  the  same  class  in  ]>arish 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Id  some  schools  in  Kuglanii  the 
system  has  been  found  to  answer  up  to  the  same  age.  An  cxcclIcDt 
instance  is  aflTorded  by  the  admirable  Home  and  Colonial  School  in 
Gray's  Inu  Road,  near  King's  Cross,  where  1000  pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  trained  under  the  most  advanced  and  enhghtened  methods  t>f 
iusti'uction.  An  example  no  less  striking  is  uQorded  by  the  Birk- 
beck  Literaiy  Institution.  The  classes  there,  held  every  evening,  arc 
attended  by  both  men  and  women.  The  whole  number  belonging  to 
the  institution,  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  classes  or  the  library,  is 
about  two  thousand ;  and  it  would  be  ditficult  to  name  a  body  of 
students,  either  more  respectable  in  character,  or,  considering  tho 
tax  put  upon  their  energies  by  daily  business,  more  zealous  fur  setf- 
improvomeut. 
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Tbo  Telegraph  Department  has  recently  manifesto!  its  confidence 
in  til*  principle  of  associating  men  and  women  together  in  work. 
T^e business  had  been  Buffering  from  the  supposed  necessily  of  keep- 
ing' the  men  employed  in  it  apart  from  the  women.  After  grave  con- 
sideration the  ntichorittes  determined  that  men  and  women  should 
work  together  both  hy  day  and  niglii;  and  the  change  has  been 
perfectly  justified  by  the  result. 

So  again  in  Schools  of  Art  ihe  separation  of  the  sexes  has  not  been 
thought  desirable. 

Bat  the  great  field  for  observation  is  in  America.     Mixed  Educa- 
4ion  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  a.nd  in  the 
Western  States  the  ecparatc  hyKtein  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.     Nor 
is  smy  limit  placed  upftn  the  age  up  to  which  the  sexes  are  permitted 
lo  unite  in  study.    At  Oberiin  College  in  Uio  Stute  of  Oliio,  where 
tbepapila  number  a  thouBand,  half  of  them  women,  the  ages  vary 
iron  seventeen  to  scvcn-and- twenty ;   and   there   Ibc   system  has 
iMen  in  successful  operation  for  more  than   five-und-tliirty   ycm's. 
^Tifi  testimony  of  thr:   Professors  is   unanimous  to  the  effect  that 
*i»  general  tone  of  the  students,  not  only  as  to  conduct,  but  also 
«*  to  industry,  is  far  superior  to  what  is  usua)  in  colleges  managed 
OB  the  separate  principle.     Cafies  of  ungentlcmniily  behaviour  are 
■**'^Poii  uuknown.     Indeed  punishments,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
*c±ool8  in  the  Western  states,  are  found  to  be  unnecessai^' ;   and 
■^■ttciition   to   study  ia  secured  without   resorting  to  the   doubtful 
I**Tiici|ile  of  competition  for  prizes  or  rank.     There  arc  pass  exami- 
**«t»ODs;  but  no  placing  in  order  of  merit     The  natural  interest 
^^*Bt*d  hy  the  suliject  pursued,  supported  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
*  4esire  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  a  class  not  all  of  one  sex,  is 
""wi  to  be  a  sufficient  stimtdant  to  the  facultieB  of  both  men  and 
^*«<i»n.    The  following  is  tlie  substance  of  a  conversation  with  one 
^  tie  Professors  written  down  by  mo  on  tlie  day  of  its  occurrence  in 
1871;— "The  syitem  answers  very  well  with  ur     The  whole  of  our 
^'nDjfements  have  been  made  from  the  beginning  with  a  view  to  it. 
Isder  different  conditions  it  might  not  bo  so  successful.     It  is  the 
natural  system,  and  probably  would  succeed  ultimately  at  the 
universities ;  but  1  should  not  like  to  send  my  daughters  to 
I  if  it  were  tried  there.     1  should  consider  tliem  as  safe  huro 
« it  the  best  ladies'  school  in  America.     We  fimi  that  the  presence 
*f  ll»P  girls  h:i5  a  good  effvet  ujjnn  the  men  and  that  of  the  men  upon 
tic  girls.     We  think  that  girls  if  kept  away  frf>m  young  men  will 
le  draamiug  about  them,  and  that  it  is  better  that  they  should  see 
them.     Nothing  acts  as  a  better  autidote  for  romance  than  young 
Bira  auid  wuhien  doing  geometry  tttgetUer  at  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing.  Intimacies  sometimes  spring  up  leading  to  matrimony,  hut  very 
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seldom  amongst  those  in  the  same  class.  The  men  have  their  meals 
with  the  girls  and  may  visit  them,  but  only  in  the  public  parlours  of 
the  boarding-houscis ;  and  they  may  walk  with  them  in  the  town, 
but  not  out  of  it  unless  they  have  |>cnmsjuon  ;  and  the  two  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  or  from  church  togetlier." 

After  spending  some  days  in  visiting  tho  diffi^rent  classes,  I 
became  convinced  that  tho  wonls  above  cited  were  free  from  the 
'sUghtcst  exaggeration.  WTiethcr  being  Instructed  by  a  gentleman 
or  a  lady,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  above  criticism.  And  the 
women  seemed  to  have  t»o  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  with  the 
other  students.  In  Greek,  a  very  few  years  ago,  tho  thi-cc  roost 
advanced  scholars  were  ladies.  Yet  the  minds  of  the  women  seemed 
to  remain  essentially  feminine.  In  selecting  subjects  for  composi- 
tion the  men  inclined  t'l  politics  and  science,  the  ladies  to  sentiment 
and  imagination.  The  eicellent  demeanour  of  the  Btudents  seemed 
to  be  by  no  means  confinet)  to  the  clAS»-rooni. 

No  leas  favourable  is  the  account  of  l^lonjueur  Hippeaux,  who^ 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government  to  i-qxirt  upon  the  sptem  at 
Oberlin  and  similar  places,  and  starting  with  a  <Iue  share  of  French 
prejudice  against  it,  was  conatraiued  to  bless  instead  of  tu  curse,  to 
record  aatouishment  and  admiration  insteai]  of  disapproval. 

Some  other  restrictions  than  those  already  mentione*!  are  imposed 
upon  the  lady  undergraduates,  such  as  that  they  may  not  pi  without 
leave  to  the  post-oftico  or  the,  railway  station ;  and  marriage  is  not 
allowable  to  anyone  still  in  statu pupilUn-i.  But  at  Michigan  Univer- 
sity (an  admirably  conducted  institution,  with  twelve  hundred  stu- 
dents), both  men  and  women,  when  not  actually  at  work  in  the 
lecture-room,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion. 

Michigan  is  a  recent  conversion  to  the  new  principle.  Women 
have  not  been  admitted  there  above  four  years.  Many  of  the  autho- 
rities were  much  opposed  to  what  they  confiidered  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, and  only  yielded  with  much  misgiving  under  the  pressure  of 
Western  opinion.  Tliey  now  frankly  admit  their  former  eiTor,  and 
assert  that  the  exclusion  of  lady  etudenta  would  bauiiih  a  moKl 
valuable  and  improving  clement.  In  a  place  remai'kable  for  its 
industry  the  lady  students  arc  seldom  surpassed  (proportionately  to 
their  much  smaller  number)  either  in  cxcelk-ncc  of  conduct  or  suc- 
cessful application  to  their  books.  I  might  give  my  own  evidence  as 
to  the  int^'lligonl  interest  they  appoart'd  to  take  in  an  admirable 
lecture  on  law  given  by  Judge  Campbell  of  tho  Supremo  Court  of 
Michigan,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  others  were  workiug  in  Ihc 
chemical  laboratory. 

Amongst  the  oldest  of  the  mixed  Colleges  is  Antioch,  in  Oliio. 
An  experience  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  has  convinced  its 
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Ttoiictsars  that  the  plan  of  associating  the  soxes  in  education  ib  both 
ait  uhI  satisfactory.  The  men  anil  woiuoa  are  about  equal  ic 
ooinber,  but  the  total  docs  not  greatly  exceed  a  hundred.  The 
College-  Itself  is  in  every  way  excelleut  and  attractive  ;  the  Unitarian 
dMominotion,  however,  to  which  most  of  it3  Professors  belong,  though 
populftr  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastera  States,  is  not  yet  rcgaitlcd 
litb  favour  in  the  West. 

1  was  much  struck  by  the  intelligence  evinced  by  the  KngUsU  and 
Oernsn  classen.  As  for  tlmt  in  Political  Kconumy, consisting  mainly 
*f  laiiies,  and  presided  over  by  Principal  Hosmer,  its  equal  for 
Itngliiiic'-ss  and  proficiency  could  not  easily  be  found  in  this  country. 

Tie  Principal  gtive  rno  the  following  instance  in  pi-oof  of  Uie 
bcolihy  ptiblic  opinion  prevailing  at  Autioch.  One  of  tlio  young  men 
bd  been  guilty  of  intoxication,  and  was  tuld  by  the  Principal  that 
mu  aUusion  to  hit;  conduct  would  probably  he  made  before  the 
WKinhloil  students.  "Do  with  me,"  repli'.*«l  ihe  culprit,  "whatever 
T«  like,  only  pray  do  not  let  the  ladies  know  about  it." 
^^fliving  proved  the  greater,  one  har<lly  need  dwell  upon  the 
Wm,  and  therefore  mixed  scliools,  where  thu  ago  of  the  pupils  is 
Wally  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen,  may  be  i^uickly  passed  over.  At 
(be  High  School  of  St-  Louis  in  a  class  liuusually  advanced  (and 
liUyto  continue  su  while  under  thu  tuition  of  Mr.  Thoma&  David- 
no,  an  eminent  graduate  of  Aberdeen],  it  was  clear  to  mu  Umt  the 
pb  Tore  not  only  as  quick^  but  had  as  finii  a  grasp  of  what  they 
Inn  learning  as  the  buy&  And  the  diticipiuie  of  the  schoulj  Mr. 
DividsoD  assured  me,  is  maintained  by  no  severer  method  than 
^inully  remonstrance  where  needed,  with  n  ]itriodical  report  of  con- 
<iHl  and  progress  to  the  jmreuts.  The  ca^e  la  the  more  rcmarkablo 
fnoi  many  of  the  pupils  learning  nothing  about  religion,  cither  at 
■Wlor  at  home.  These  arc  for  the  ui"at  part  the  children  of 
Qtnaui  Emigrants,  of  whom  a  large  portion  has  ceased  to  believe  in 
BttdatioD.  Yet  the  moral  conduct  of  sucu  children,  as  compared 
*tttliat  of  children  elsewhere,  is  found  to  "e  excellent. 

Anotablo  feature  of  this  school,  though  oni.'  by  no  means  peculiar 
^  (lie  West,  is  the  friendly  footing  maiuiiiined  by  masters   and 

[~  ^  !   England   an  artificial  barrier,  uuly  tolerable  through 

,'  .rates  the  two  classes;  and  in  piupurtiou  to  the  care  with 
*h)ch  the  division  is  made,  so  the  iuBuence  uf  the  master  is  dlmiu- 
tksA.  In  America  the  teacher's  rotation  t^j  liis  pu))ilB  is  rather  that 
rf  a  judicious  elder  brother.  He  thus  has;*  yruat  advantage  over 
I&e  distant  and  awful  preceptor  of  au  older  society  in  learning  their 
diipoMtions,  in  assisting  them  in  difficult,-,  and  in  fonniug  their 
ifcaractera. 
Joint  education  is  probably  facilitated  in  America  by  thu  children 
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nsualty  living  at  home  and  attending  the  school  only  during  a  portion 
of  the  dny ;  but  this  ct>ndition  ik  hy  no  means  essential  At  Oberlin 
about  ft  htindivd  of  the  Wlies  live  in  one  Ifirge  building  CAllod  the 
Lailies'  Hall,  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady  principal.  The  otheis 
board  lu  the  town  with  different  families.  At  Swai-thmore,  a  large 
college  ncnr  Philadelphia,  wliere  the  agci  of  the  pupils  vary  from  12 
to  19,  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  islcep  in  diflfercnt  parts  of  the  Ksmc 
buildicg.  There  is  probably  not  a  'better  school  in  the  United 
States.  Xo  one  can  \*isit  it  without  being  impressed  by  the  adrair- 
aide  toDc,  manner,  and  aptitude  of  Iwth  teachers  (many  of  them 
ladies)  and  scholars.  At  meals  the  boj's  and  girls  sit  side  by  side 
and,  as  in  this  and  otlier  ways  (hey  are  much  more  thrown  together 
than  the  pupils  of  a  day  school,  Swarthmore  College  may  be  looked 
upon  as  aflbrding  a  cnicial  test  of  the  system  of  joint  education,  and 
as  proving  that,  if  properly  conducted,  such  a  ^steru  is  certain  to 
succeed. 

A  cunsideratiou  not  to  bo  overlooked  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  the  preceding  staionicnts  is  that,  whilst  several  couversions 
to  mixed  education  have  taken  place  in  soparate  establish ment«,  the 
step  onno  taken  has  never  been  retraced.  Again,  parents  educated 
under  tlic  joint  system,  and  therefore  fully  cognizant  of  its  dangers, 
freely  send  their  children  to  mixed  schools  in  prc-ferenco  to  those 
still  insisting  on  separation. 

Other  advantages  of  the  system  not  unworthy  of  being  taken  into 
account,  arc,  that  the  manners  of  the  boys  are  manifestly  mucJi  im- 
proved by  it.  Where  brothers  and  sisters  attend  the  same  school, 
the  influence  of  home  is  not  easily  forgotten.  And  on  entering  the 
grown-up  world,  men  are  belter  prejiared  for  the  part  they  ought  to 
play;  not,  on  the  one  liaud,  ready  to  look  on  women  as  angels 
rather  than  human  beings,  nor,  ou  the  other,  to  despise  and  keep 
aloof  from  their  society,  hut  rather  to  find  them  very  desirable  com- 
panions in  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  cvory-day  life.  The  practice, 
moreover,  doubtless  contributes  to  the  healthier  moral  tone  which 
mokes  it  [Ki^^iMc  to  dispense  with  chaperons  whetlier  by  day  or  by 
night ;  at  the  morning  call,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  church,  or  the 
dance  and  thcmooDlight  sleighing. 

To  many  minds  a  sufficient  recummcndaiion  of  the  practice  of 
bringing  up  girls  with  boys  will  appear  in  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
it  industry  may  be  secured  without  rewartl  and  good  conduct  main- 
tained witliout  puuishnient.  But  the  reason  which  led  the  ITnitod 
States  into  the  adoption  of  this  system  was  the  difficulty  of  pn)viding 
in  any  other  way  for  Iho  proper  educationof  women.  To  create 
for  them  duplicate  schools  aud  colleges  tliroughout  the  land,  with 
preceptors  co-equal  in  kuowletlge  and  coropctenc}',  would  have  been 
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fe(iN|R]ly  impossible.  Places  for  joint  ei]iic:itioa  were,  tlicrcforc, 
iHflj^ltcd,  irhiic  niimbL>rs  of  those  ori^^iinily  intended  for  the  male 
Kxraly  have  one  afttir  anotlK'r  abandonod  their  exclusive  tnulitiou.?. 
Tht'  ar^ment  assuredly  applies  with  undiminished  sti-ength  to 
thiiftiaiiln,'.  The  daughters  of  tlie  wealthiur  classes  miy  continue 
ii)^«un?'  in  a  meoHure  at  home  the  advantages  of  a  first-rate  school 
orMilege.  But  under  the  separate  systeni.  tho  opportunities  of  the 
Bujorify  must  long  remain  lameutaliJy  inadequate.  Such  an  ohjec- 
tiimirillsoem  unimportant  to  thinkers  fearful  that  with  increasing 
kaimledgc  feminine  attnictiveness  may  disappear.  But  tlic  time 
flmyeoine  when  public  opinion  will  concede  that  women  can  safely 
belnirtcd  to  develop  their  natural  faculties.  The  question  of  how 
ttf  *excs  may  be  educated  together  must  then  rank  as  one  entitled 
ts  [RVtical  consideration. 

Dudley  Cam pk ell. 
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THE  yeiur  1S73  marks  a  further  step  towards  the  compIcUoD  of  the 
new  homo  of  tho  Royiil  Academy.  The  unseemly  boardiDg  and 
the  long  tunnel  passage  have  disappeared,  and  the  jjreat  porch  leading 
into  tbe  inner  court  is  now  open  to  i-eceive  the  crowds  of  visitors. 
We  are  sony  to  have  to  Bay  that  the  ai'chituctural  efTect  iii  not  im- 
posing. But  the  throng  that  enters  the  builJing  takes  no  hcftd  of 
tliis,  and  as  our  ooncem  is  rather  with  the  contents  than  the  I'xtcrior, 
we  pass  at  once  into  the  galleries.. 

Our  preliiTiinary  inspection  of  tlie  pictures  excites  disappointment 
and  regr«t  that  this  year  of  exteriifd  progress  in  tlie  history  of  tho 
Academy  should  not  have  Ijeen  matlu  uutahle  also  by  the  exccllcnco 
of  tlio  Exlilbition.  One  would  natunJlyliavc  expected  that  a  special 
effort  would  have  been  made  by  the  members  to  rcuder  the  present 
gatbeiing  ramarkahte  for  the  high  quality  and  importance  of  the 
works  exhibited.  We  should  have  expected  everj"  leading  artist  to  be 
at  his  best,  and  every  one  to  lie  well  represented  Instead  of  this, 
ve  Bad  several  well-known  and  honoured  uames  conspicuous  by  tlieir 
absence.  We  miss  the  exquisite  worliuiausliip  and  fine  fcoling  of 
Mr.  Fred.  Walker,  whose  "  Harbour  of  Kefuge  "  was  ouo  of  tlie  great 
pictures  of  last  year.  Nor  have  we  any  example  of  the  subtle  retined 
colour  of  Mr.  Wiistler,  nor  of  the  large  decorative  design  of  Sir.  W. 
B.  Itichmoud.  Death  has,  alas !  stayed  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
tender  grace  and  poetic  sentiment  can  never  be  replaced  to  ua. 
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?for  does  a  more  careful  scnitiDy  of  what  we  have  got  teml  to 
liPJf^iEoD  our  admiration,  or  to  make  up  for  thcso  blanks.  Some  of  our 
nOBt emineat  painters  cnunot  be  baid  to  have  dune  justice  to  their 
pnren  or  to  the  expectations  of  the  public.  Mr.  Killais  gives  us  no 
lunbcape  suclias  "  Chill  October,"  nor  any  great  studies  as"  Flowing 
to  lie  Kiver,"  and  "  flowing  to  the  Sea,"  nor  Joes  he  send  aoy  iniagi- 
oittive  figure-subject  such  as  those  which  excited  universal  attention 
in  fismer  years.  He  bos  limited  himself  to  portraits,  more  or  less 
[sciorial  in  treatment — n  splendid  field  for  a  great  painter,  and  one 
fitim  which,  perhaps,  the  best  laurels  of  our  Engliab  school  have  been 
gaioed  in  former  generations.  Nor  does  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  who  is 
altraji  powerful  and  grand,  appear  to  un  to  he  equal  to  himself.  Mr, 
Uighton's  great  work,  a  design  in  monochrome,  hoe,  doubtless,  pre- 
wuted  him  from  giving  us  such  a  picture  as  his  "  Summer  Moou ;" 
trhile  Ur.  Faed  has  confined  himself  to  less  important  subjects  than 
tiiMeLe  usually  sends  to  the  Academy.  Thei^e  ai-e,  too,  some  uufur- 
ttiiiat«  failures  on  the  poi-t  of  painters  who,  in  furmer  years,  have 
Wij^ied  us,  such  as  Mr.  A.  Moore  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie.  Let  us  hope 
tbst  this  is  but  a  temporary  eclipse  of  their  undoubted  powers ;  meau- 
liine  tlieir  failure  certainly  tends  to  reduce  the  aesthetic  value  of  this 
EihiUtion.  .Some  of  the  older  Academicians  continue  to  do  their 
uluicrt  to  make  the  Academy  a  laugh ing* stock,  and  to  tempt  us  to  wish 
in  these  days  of  attacks  on  Corporations,  some  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr. 
would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pension  these  ]i.A.s,  on  tlie  ctpress 
D  that  tbey  paint  or.  at  least,  exhibit  no  more.  The  Academy 
waliJiy,  and  could  well  afford  to  pve  compensation  for  such  au 
leoiablo  gain  in  the  interests  of  Art,  especially  a*  the  artistic 
nlno  of  these  contributions  could  not,  or  sliould  not,  be  rated  very 
Idgli. 

More  melancholy,  lioTrever,  tlian  the  confirmed  and  hopeless  state 
^  Ibtse  Academicians,  is  the  rapid  deterioration  of  »<oniu  of  the 
jDii^er  men,  such  as  Mr.  Calderon,  Mr.  Yeames,  and  otliers,  from 
ffbom  great  things  were  once  expected,  and  who  at  one  time  gave 
pftBuse  of  sustaining  the  honour  of  the  Academy.  The  fine  qualities 
^tlie  painter  of  tho  "  Burial  of  Hampden,"  have  been  disappearing 
ywr  by  rear,  and  though  we  havo  nothing  &o  deplorably  bad  03  his 
"PiMiic  Boating  Party  "  of  last  year,  there  i«  sulHciont  evidence  that 
nsijon  the  way  to  ea«t  in  his  lot  with  Mr.  Fritb.  The  same  is  true 
"*l")fr,  Ycamcs  in  his  "  Patli  of  Roses.'*  When  we  nee  such  a  picture 
^tliis  hung  on  the  line,  wc  at  ouco  are  driven  to  speculate  on  the 

^ttlily  of  the  three  thousand  pictures  that  aro  said  to  have  been  re- 

JMcd  this  year. 
We  are  fax  Crom  saying  that  there  is  not  much  honest,  good  work  in 

tbu  Exhibition,  but  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  great  Exhibition  is  but 


too  evident.  One  is  t«mpic(l  to  wonilcr  what  can  be  tlie  causes  at 
work  to  produce  this  depressing  result.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  ibere* 
i»  no  pAtronagc  of  Art,  or  that  tliu  public  t^ltu^  no  iiiterosrit  iu  tho 
picturt-H  of  the  j'csar.  The  crowiU  Hint  throng  our  Kxiiibilioiis,  and 
the  untverBai  talk  about  the  more  famous  pictuteH.  Uic  loud  praise  or 
the  Fttroug  condeninatiun  (oHeD  for  iuo»t  iiisiifliciciiC  reasons),  all  prove- 
concluiiivcly  that  thi:.'  public  doeH  concern  itself  with  Art  matters, 
iieaides  thii;,  the  eager  duaire  to  poKsesri  the  works  of  any  well-known 
artiitt,  to  get  nn^-thing  that  ia  »igiiod  by  his  name,  whether  the  work 
is  •rood  or  bad,  »hnws  iliat  the  public  does  not  coutino  itself  to  mere 
words  of  praise.  Indeed  it  may  safely  bo  said  that  there  nevor 
waa  a  time  in  the  history  of  Art  when  so  great  encouragement  wa* 
given  to  the  paiutGi  to  produce  works  Uiat  will  tind  populaj-  fuvoun 
Tho  result  is  consequently  -what  one  might  expect:  an  uoiDstructcd 
but  well-muauing  public  opens  its  heart  and  itii  purse  to  every  furm 
of  prelline&s.  A.s  thLs  tiort  of  thing  reciuii-L's  iiu  e&]>ucial  qualities 
of  heai-t,  huad,  or  band,  a  low  common-place  standard  aoou  arise:!,  of 
work  easily  produced,  and  yet  sufficiently  popular  to  please  the  public 
taste.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth.  Art  iu  Eugltmd  si;en)!i  to  have  entered 
on  that  period  of  decay  which  i&  Luscpai-ably  connected  witli  lavisb 
expenditure  and  uueducatL*d  taste.  There  seems  to  bo  In  Art,  as  well 
ail  in  other  tilings,  a  well-niarked  career,  fii-*t  of  struggling  depres- 
sion, tvben  artists  can  scarcely  make  tlicir  daily  bread  by  tho  exercise 
of  their  profession ;  then  of  a  more  equal  and  just  state  of  matters, 
when  the  balance  Is  more  fairly  held  between  the  artist  and  tbo  Art 
loror ;  to  be  followed,  as  wealtli  increases  and  the  love  of  Art,  more  or 
lew  genuine,  becomes  a  fashion,  by  a  frantic  worship  of  Art  as  a  fetjsth. 
This  last  stage  is  far  the  most  trying  and  dangerous,  and  it  requires 
much  self-restraint  and  self-denial  for  an  artist  under  such  circum- 
stances to  keep  his  garments  pure  and  unspotted,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  hold  up  for  himself  a  standard  fur  above  that  which  is 
required  by  an  easily  pleased  public.  \\'1ien  Morlaiid  and  "VX'ilsou 
had  to  paint  their  best  for  dear  life's  sake,  witen  Hogarth  bad  to 
betake  himself  to  engi-aving  as  bis  pictures  woidd  not  sell,  when 
Ceniitftble  9  finest  works,  because  they  could  not  find  purchasers  in 
England,  were  sold  to  France  at  a  nominal  price,  ay  evvn  when 
Turner  was  painting  on  in  faith,  despite  the  scofis  and  sneers  uf  an 
unbelieving  geuenitiou,  Art  was  iu  a  healthier  state  tbau  now  when 
every  wrap  of  these  men's  work  brings  fabulous  prices,  and  meu 
infinitely  inferior  earn  their  thousands  a  year.  The  present  uu- 
healtliy,  because  uninformed,  worship  of  Art  brings  its  own  penalty, 
both  as  regards  painters  and  purchasers  :  indifference  as  to  Art- 
qualities  to  dm  former,  and  blLndnesis  to  defects  and  sliortcomtDgs 
to  the  latter. 
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Let  us  take  for  oxaniplo  colour,  which  is  tu  a  painter  the  very 
nlptui  Bad  omega  of  his  art.  Drawioj;  and  composition  he  niiint  have 
cpmrnon  with  all  designers;  butcyluur  i»;  liiss])ecia!  vehicle  for  con- 
biii  thoughts  und  feelings.  That  he  must  have,  or  lie  is  not  a 
paialer;  with  a  strong  and  delicate  fveling  for  colour,  touch  will  be 
fbipfeu  him  If  be  fail  in  other  rettpect^,  hut  without  this  gift  he  i^ 
DOtliing  as  a  paititer.  Uis  very  name  implies  that  he  must  be  dexter- 
ous, iviiQed,  aud  subtle  in  the  use  of  the  medium  he  has  chosen  to 
express  his  conceptiourt.  He  niusst.  in  fact,  be  a  colourist,  not  merely 
lit  iii^  cliiice  of  bannoiiiou-s  aud  fiue  colours,  but  in  his  Iceatmeut  of 
tliein,  in  hia  knowledge  of  tlieir  influeDce  ou  each  other,  and  of  the 
mjstehous  irilurwearitig  and  fusing  together  uudor  the  action  of 
Kglitaud  shade. 

Jf6w,  where  shall  we  find  such  cobur  ?  You  will  see  it  in  the 
"Wwtness  of  the  dawa,and  in  the  goi-geous  glow  of  8un8et,or  ou  any  field 
of  ^rtsji,  enriched  by  the  daisy,  the  buttercup,  and  the  pi'>ppy.  on  which 
ttxcRun  fihiues,  gilding  some  blades  niid  darkening  others,  with  infi- 
nite variety — or  you  will  sec  it  in  its  splendour  in  the  peacock's  tail, 
«l»iiiing  in  its  inuuinorablc  symphonies  of  hluca,  and  greons,  and 
goMen  niiKct*, — or  it  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  full-blowii 
rcaae,  where  each  petal  varies  in  its  depth  of  colour  under  the  iuflu- 
eoce  of  light  and  shade.  Indeed,  you  will  find  it  everywhere  in 
Nature,  full  of  richness  more  or  less  subdued,  hut  always  softened 
«nd  refined  by  the  action  of  light  and  of  nei^hbouriag  surfaces  from 
which  light  is  rcHected.  But  besides  these  examples  of  strong, 
^Azzhiig  colour,  wc  may  cite,  as  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  the 
«*w«loned  harmonies  which  we  find  on  any  of  our  native  birds,  where 
1*Urt  greys,  browns,  yellows,  and  blacks  are  worked  up  together  in 
'"oloiira  that  change  and  flash  and  play  in  every  different  aspect 

These  are  the  lessons  that  Nature  teaches  ua  us  to  colour.     Now, 

'■iit.  Oil  see  how  some  of  the  confessedly  good  colourists  have  learned 

'foa  her.     Knowing  that  with  their  dull  earthen  colours  they  cannot 

^  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  Nature's  palette,  nor  imitate  her 

^nangcfiil  play,  they  have  still  succeeded  in  suggcstiug  all  this  with 

«» limited  means  at  their  disposal.  They  have  all  shown  themselves 

ifnucious  of  the  richness  of  Nature's  painting  ami  sensitive  of  its 

168,  and  their  aim  has  been  to  make  the  painter  "  Natuno 

aiinwteretinterpres,'*^ — the  creative  poet  that  gives  hisown  expression 

»f  iiT  rich  beauty.     Accordingly  in  tlio  gii^at  mil  of  paintt'p*  there 

ire  men   that  stand  out   pre-eminently  as  colourists,  and  in  all  of 

them  we  find  the  same  love  of  subtle,  refined,  mysterious  colouring. 

Fiwn  Van  Kyck,  the  inventor  of  oil-painting,  to  John   Philip,  we 

flhservc  the  aame  effort  to  realize  the  infmito  wealth  i>f  beauty  in 

die  colouring  of  Nature.     If  any  one  will  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
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our  National  Gallury  and  examioe  carefully  the  robe  of  SL  Lawrence^ 
by  Alemliiig,  or  the  yellow-floirereii  satin  dresu  of  Uie  Doge  Loredano 
by  Giovanni  Bolliui,  or  the  "Bacchus  oud  Anodiii/'  of  Titian,  or  the 
"  St.  tieorgo  aud  the  Dm^u"  by  TintorattOj  or  the  peacock  in  tho 
"Judgment  of  Fnris"  by  Kubens,  or  the  "  Philip  IV."  of  Velasquez, 
ho  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean,  and  he  will  have  liis  eye  informed 
to  see  and  judge  of  the  colour  in  the  Royal  Academy.  If,  on  the 
other  handr  before  going  into  the  Academy  he  wishes  to  see  pre- 
-eminently  bad  colour,  let  hini  go  to  the  Dor^  Gallery  in  Bond  Street, 
wberc  he  will  find  dull  opaque  colour  mode  showy  and  vulgar  by 
mere  trickery.  These  pictures  are  not  only  bad  in  colour,  but  they 
Are  false  throughout,  being'  theatrical  and  exaggerated.  They  have 
an  appc^aronce  of  furee  without  itn  reality,  and  of  masterly,  rigorous 
work  without  itti  substance.  We  arc  so  railed  off  from  the  gigantic 
picture  of  "  Christ  leaving;  the  Prajtorium,"  that  we  shall  prefer  to 
take  as  an  example  of  what  we  mean  in  the  "  Triumph  of  Cliristiau- 
ity,"  where  tho  crude  quality  of  the  colour  can  be  more  doeely 
inspected.  Instead  of  the  golden  light  of  Heaven  surrounding  the 
^eat  Throne  on  which  the  Kedccmer  sits,  we  have  a  sky  of  earthy- 
yellow  oclue,  while  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  fallen  gods  are  bad 
and  vulgar  imitations  ofBrummagem  jewellery,  produced  by  coarsely 
applied  touches  of  raw  colour.  If  this  p;igan  performance  is  the 
"  Triumph  of  Christianity,"  so  much  the  worse  for  Christianity.  The 
too  solicitous  managers  of  this  show  would  give  the  public  a  better 
reproduction  of  the  genius  of  Dord  as  a  painter,  if  instead  of  line  en- 
paving  they  would  employ  tho  detestable  art  of  Oleography,  for 
which  Dor^fi  method  of  painting  is  well  suited,  Tho  fulsome  praise 
these  pictures  have  received  from  the  Press,  and  the  crowds  that 
throng  in  consequence  to  pay  their  shilling  and  see  these  coane  reu- 
deiings  of  sacred  subject,"",  are  but  another  illuKtration  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  aud  contirtu  ourremaikM  on  tho  pre»>eut  stale  of  Art, 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  had  begun  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures in  tho  Acftdcmy.  And  first  we  shall  take,  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  most  important  colourist  of  our  school,  Mr.  Millais,  who«e  great 
powers  we  have  over  recogniEed,  and  who  has  now  been  exalted  by 
many  of  his  admirers  into  the  position  of  our  moflern  Sir  Joshua, 
our  English  Velasquez.  So  great  are  the  daiigera  that  may  befall 
our  school  of  young  painters  from  the^e  pretensions  being  lUlowod, 
if  not  absolutely  true,  that  we  must  point  out,  if  we  can,  how  and 
where  they  appear  to  us  unfounded. 

Mr.  Millais  himself  has  foi-ced  on  a  comparison  with  Sir  Joshua, 
by  putting  himself  almost  into  open  competition  with  him.  Ho 
•ecs  and  feels  the  beauty  of  quaint  mixture  of  cbildisli,  girlish 
innocence  and  rich  fashionable  costume,  and  he  was  quite  entitled 
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to  paint   his  youthful  sitters   io  this  dBliglitfiil    niaoner.      The 

quefition  is,  Has  he  sucoeedeii'f      Have  we  tli«   Hulistauco    ns  well 

as  the  idea?      In   No.   29,   "Early    Days,"   we    have  a   little   girl 

in  mob   cap   Aud.ribbuiL,  fitting  on  the  ground  with  arnos  folded 

aD4  black    net   mitteus   ou   the   h;tiids   (to  this    extent  almust   a 

reproduction  of  Sir  Joshua's  "  PciielojM).")   holding  ia  her  arniB  a 

black  kitteo,  which  is  hcautlfully  painted.     But  in  place  of  the  pulpy 

solid  flesh  of  Reyaolds,  we  have  a  thinly  painted  chalky  face,   flat 

aud  Tithout  shadow.      Nu  one  rctnembering  "The  Lady  aud  the 

K]Ugbl>"  by  Mr.  Millais,  can  doubt  hiii  ability  to  [uiut  fluKh.     Whut 

weay  is,  that  in  tliis  and  other  pictures  of  thiu  year  Mr.  Millais  lias 

Dot  lioue  justice  to  his  powers  a.s  a  painter  of  Qutsb.     The  hair  i^  line 

and  tree,  and  the  background,  the  holly  berries  and  the  a-ocutsoa  are 

all  lovely.     The  dress  is  covered  with  a  sinatl  flowered  pattern,  which 

VAiit'S  ill  form  with  the  folds  of  the  dress ;  but  llio  fluwtirs  are  Uiid  on 

witii  three  touches  of  blue,  red,  aud  green,  without  vaiiety  of  tone 

or  cvlour,  and  con8e<{ueiitly  the  drc»s  wants  real  richness.     Again. 

tl)«  bunches  of  bluo  ribbon  on  the  cap  want  that  subtle  variety  of 

tone  which  the  greatest  colourist^^  would  have  given.     There  is  a  how 

of  blue  ribbon  on  the  dress  of  the  "  Spanish  Lady,"  by  Velasquez 

CBetlmal  Green.  No.  3*21),  which  is  positively  lovely  in  its  wealth  of 

bliKt,  passing  from  the  deepest  indigo  to  the  most  delicate  pearly  grey. 

And  there  is  another  illustration  of  the  intense  beauty  uf  such  work 

when  consummately  done,  in  the  knot  of  ribbons  iu  the  saudnl  of 

the  voroan  in  the  foreground  of  the  "  Sardanapalus "  by  Delacroix 

(f  reocb  Gallery,  Bond   Street),  which  in  its  variety  of  tone  is  as 

iovejy  as  an  irig. 

Fiif  No.  2W),  "New-laid  Eggs,"  a  richly  dressed  young  lady  taking 

•KP  out  of  a  hen-house,  the  w.otif  has   evidently  been,  found    in 

Sir  Jr>sbua*s  "Lady  Pelham  CUiilon  feeding  Chickens,"     But  how 

JDiich   more   simple    and    sweet    is   the    treatment    of    Reynolds ! 

Th&ugh  we  think  that  the    combination  of   rustic  work  and   ball- 

foora  costume    has  been    here  carried    to   eitreme    limits,  yet   ive 

•ccept  it  as  il  is,  obsen-iug  onlyou  this  point  that  the  young  and  fair 

ncuvife  manifests  no  girlish  pleasure  iu  her  amusement.     Her  ex- 

prenoa  is  ratlier  petulant,  and  this  expression  is  characteristic  of 

Butt  of  Mr.   Millais'  faces    this   year,  and  wa^t  uUo  to  be  seen  iu 

•lia  "Miwes  Anastvong"  of  last  year.     But  to  return  to  our  "New- 

I«id  %gs,''  there    is   on    the    face    the    same    absence  of  delicate 

Bftielliog  and  of  shadow  as  in  "  Early  Uays.*'      Its  hard    outline 

loob  ks  if  cut  out  agauist  the  d»rk  wall  behind.     The  young  lady 

wcara  a  Dolly  Tarden  of  richly  flowered   stuff   trimmed  with  red 

nbbons.     But  here  again,  while  the  painting  is  vigorous  and  free, 

there  is  a  want  of  genuine  richness  of  colour.     It  i«  clever  painting 

M  far  aa  it  goes,  but  no  part  of  it  gives  us  thorough  pleasure  as 
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a  study  of  colour.  Large  foliis  of  tlio  Titibon-irimming  arc  un- 
broken and  unvaribi],  and  the  bow  on  the  dress  is  produced  by 
few  tones  without  refinement.  Tlic  background,  ns  in  the  former 
picliirc,  ia,  though  slight,  exceedingly  tine. 

Ill  No.  228,  *■  Mrs.  BiachoffslieiKi,"  wc  have  one  of  the  stately, 
grand  hidios  IU>yDol(]B  lorc-d  to  pniiit  But  here  nlso  it  is  not  so  niucK 
iht!  liliL'ue&i  to  Sir  Joshuft  iis  the  diflei-ence  that  strikes  us,  Inst^'ad 
of  the  rich  glow  of  flesh,  with  the  feeling  of  reai  life,  we  find  cholki- 
Des8  and  (hinuess,  wltli  a  fiiint  glaze  of  carmine  or  lake  on  the  cheeks. 
I*t  us  hope  th»t  this  delicate  colour  is  now-a-days  more  stable  than 
timt'  uKL'd  by  Reynolds,  otherwise  in  the  course  of  years  this  bloom 
will  disappeiir,  U-avinx  a  wreck  without  the  redeeming  merits  of  Sir 
Joshun's  solid  inipa$tii.  Yet  takcti  as  it  \i>  now,  with  all  its  firm  fine 
drawing,  if  wc  comparo  il  with  the  glow  of  tho  "Bpauii^h  Lnily"  of 
Velasquez,  or  the  "Dolores"  of  John  Philip,  in  both  of  whiidi  the 
blood  seems  (o  course  through  the  vein>i  and  the  Hcith  to  palpitate 
with  life,  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Millais  must  confess  how 
far  he  is  hero  inferior  to  the  gi'catost  masters.  Then.  Mr.  Millais's 
lady  is  dressed  so  gorgeously,  and  with  such  apparcot  rlchue^s  of 
colour,  that  the  face,  which  should  ever  be  the  centre  of  attraction,  ia 
overi>owercd  and  killed.  Of  the  crowds  that  gazo  ou  this  portrait, 
how  few  are  tliuLf  that  think  of  the  face  in  comparison  with  tho 
gor^ous  purple -flowered  silk  I>olIy  Vardent  But  here  again,  while 
wo  have  immense  cleveiness  in  laying  on  well  chosen  colours, 
we  have  no  subtlu  treatment.  The  colours  are  laid  on  once  and  for 
all,  and  the  ai-list  is  dunt^  with  them.  There  is  no  m}'sterious  bloud- 
ing  or  modifying  undor  llie  changing  influence  of  light  or  of  the  form 
of  the  body.  Even  the  fine  flowing  lineg  that  mark  out  the  shape  of 
tlio  dress,  masterly  as  they  are  in  their  rapid  sweep  (see  tho  shape  of 
the  dvcea  behind),  are  left  untouched,  except  to  n  verj*  limited  extent, 
though  passing  through  curves  where  the  light  and  shadow  should 
influence  them  greatly.  In  many  parts  of  this  picture  Mr.  Millais 
approaches  perfection,  as  in  the  gauntlet  and  gloved  band,  where  the 
grey  shadows  are  exquisite,  also  in  tlie  blue  ribbon-trimming  of  the 
dress,  tho  fan,  lace  and  pocket-hand  kerchief,  and  the  rich  tapcstiy 
IxickgrouuJ,  making  our  regret  only  stronger  that  fn>m  haste  or 
carelessness  he  has  not  bestowed  moie  [Hiins  and  labour  on  the 
nnbrokeu  tones,  which  should  have  been  earned  out  with  the  utmost 
subtlety  and  rchuemcnL  The  face  is  the  thinnest  and  pooi'est 
part  of  all,  the  threads  of  the  canvas  being  apparcot  in  many  places. 
This  we  raiely  find  in  Beyuulds,  though  more  frequently  in  Gains- 
borough. 

In  No.  lOU.'),  from  "  Lalla  Boolch,*'  we  have  a  similar  ti-eatmeut. 
The  face  is  in  every  way  better,  having  a  fine  dreamy  expression  and 
more  shadow  and  moileUing  of  features.     Still  even  here  tho  hard 
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ootliae  is  felt  in  the  cootour  of  tlio  jaw,  which  in  sharp  anc]  quick  ajfainst 
the  soft  throaU  Over  a  red  dress  of  fine  rich  colour,  the  lady  wears 
A  hiock  nmntle  with  sleeves,  cmLroidcred  with  colotiroil  hraid,  laid  on 
with  clever,  effective,  direct  touches  of  simple  eolour,  hut  without 
Variety  of  tone;.  To  such  on  extent  is  this  earned  that  the  mechani- 
cal rt-adt'ring  of  the  pattern  makes  the  dress  seem  flat  iutitcad  of 
iyiog  round  the  arm  and  budv. 

But  Mr.  Uillais  shows  us  in  No.  21,  "  Mrs.  Ucugb,"  that  he  can 

fMont  io  another  manner  and  challenge  other  mostci's.     No  complaint 

■oan  here  he  made  as  to  tlnnness,  for  he  loads  this  face  to  such  a 

<l«$n!e  that  the  projecting  paint  Keems  to  throw  a  shadow  and  to 

intCBMiy  the  wrinklL-s.     But  doen  this  face,  painted  aj?  nevLT  was  face 

^laJDttid  before  for  weight  of  pigment,  compare  with  the  weil-balauced 

-li^bt  and  shade  of  Rembrandt's  old  woman  in  the  National  Gallery  7 

littles  not  the  exaggerated  mass  of  colour  ou  the  liglit  side  of  the  face 

•call  disagreeable  attention  to  the  weakness  of  shadow  on  the  dark 

'Ai<ie, thus  producing  an  almost  distorted  look!    One  is  tempted  to 

isak,  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  painting,  wliich  can 

become  only  tolerable  when  we  are  a  very  long  way  off,  and  which  is 

poitivdy  repulsive  when  we  ai-e  neur  it  t    The  face  is  full  of  shrewd 

JBK^adkuiclly  character,  and  there  is  much  fine  work  about  the  picture, 

Oi^edally  in  the  white  cap,  with  its  Ample  lappets  or  strings.     But, 

ft*<m  any  point  of  view,  near  or  distant,  and  making  all  allowance 

'<>T  extreme  old  age,  the  hands  seem  needlessly  and  painfully  dis- 

About  the  portrait  of  Sir  AV.  Stemdale  Bennett.  No.  odS,  it  is 

difficult  to  say  much,  because  it  is  hung  too  high  to  admit  of  close 

*«*«pectiott  of  the  workmanship.     The  pose  of  the  figure  is  good,  and 

'^^e  colour  is  well  balanced  and  pleasing.     The  hands,  especially  that 

^ying  on  the  table,  ^re  full  of  character,  just  the  hands  of  a  musician, 

'^"  lib  long,  delicate,  sensitive  fingers. 

Reviewing,  tlien,  the  works  hy  Mr.  Millais  as  a  whole,  we  think 
"*^'*' live  made  good  our  assertion  that  the  extreme  claims  put  for- 
"^■iinl  by  the  too  partial  admirers  of  this  gi'ent  artist  are  untenable. 

While  it  15  only  of  recent  years  that  Mr.  Millais  has  sacrificed  hie 

>tt.iDg  native  originality  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  great  masters, 

*Jr,  0.  F.  Wiitts  has  always  seemed  to  work  under  theii-  intluenop, 

■"jt  slavishly,  but  with  perfect  command  of  himself.     The  spell  6f 

Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Moroni,  »e*ms  to  be  upon  him,  and  he  has 

■Uucli  i/i  their  insight  into  chamcter  as  well  as  of  their  power.     His 

Pcrtiaii  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  (No.  214)  li  grand  and  simple, 

^*^lh  firm  and  delicat«;   modelling  of  feature,  and  thii  blue  eyes  and 

S^y  hair  arc  painted   with  fine  feeling.     No.   13  and  No,  36  (G. 

^  onnan,  Esi^.,  and  W.  SpottUwoodc,  Esq.)  seem  to  us  scarcely  so 

"*^nc,  tlic  flesh  being  somewhat  dry  and  leathery   in  texture,  and 
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wanting  in  cool  grey  Bhadows  and  half  tones.  Ko.  915,  Bliss 
Miuy  Prin-wp,  ia  a  study  of  greys ;  tlie  lady  is  dressed  in  a  long 
Ulster  coat  descending  to  tlie  feet,  which  seems  scarcely  well  adapted 
for  showing  iho  beauty  of  female  form.  The  cloudy  sky  and  dull 
low-toned  background  all  seem  to  give  the  impression  of  "  groat-ooat 
weather." 

Our  Kn^sh  painters  are  not  remarkable  fur  their  conceptions  of 
religious  subjects,  but  Mr.  Watts  alwayft  gives  us  something  noble  in 
his  treatment  of  them.  His  "Prodigal  Son"  (No.  281)  is  painted 
in  a  low  sombre  key,  with  dusky  green  foliage  overhatiging  the 
repenting  son  as  he  lies  on  the  ground,  porhajis  too  contemplatively 
ruminating  on  the  past  and  the  futnns.  The  torn  shirt  with  its  fin© 
grey  sbat^lows  and  the  purple  drapcty  arc  finely  rendered,  while  the 
distant  laiiilscaiKj  and  blue  moimtDins  are  splendidly  suggested. 
But  if  any  tine  wiahes  to  sec  Mr.  Watts  at  his  best,  he  should  go  to 
the  International  Exhibition,  and  study  carefully  "  The  Wife  of 
Pygmalion,*'  where  tlie  flesh,  especially  of  the  throat  and  breast, 
quivers  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  newly-found  Ufe,  and  the  hring 
woman  grows  from  the  shapely  marble,  folly  formed  and  perfect  as 
Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam.  And  to  see  the  strength  of  Mr.  Watts 
as  a  colonrist,  he  should  look  at  "  Sir  Galahad,"  where  the  colours 
glow  with  a  force  not  unworthy  of  Giorgit>ne. 

By  far  the  mwt  successful  rendering  of  a  Scripture  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Armitage's  "Clirist's  Reproof  to  tlio  Pharisees"  (No. 
187).  Here  wo  liave  a  very  fine  design,  in  Hpito  of  our  Lord's  face 
being  unsatiBfac^>^y  and  wanting  in  dignity.  The  disciplee,  especially 
John,  are  6nely  conceived ;  but  the  strength  of  the  picture  lies  in  the 
excellent  expression  of  pride  and  hatred  of  the  three  Pharisees,  as 
with  clenched  hands  and  scowling  faces  they  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Reprover.  The  manner  of  painting,  as  is  usual  with  3Ir.  Armitago, 
is  not  refined,  and  ho  again  shows  us  that  he  ia  more  fitted  for  fresco 
or  other  sorts  of  wall  painting. 

Mr.  Elmore  also  gives  us  an  ambitious  religious  subject,  "  After 
the  Expulsion"  (No.  282),  but  ttiis  picture  cannot  bo  said  to  be  very 
successful.  It  suggesbi  the  style  of  Bougcreau.  but  it  wants  the 
power  of  composition  and  the  masterly  drawing  of  the  French 
painter.  The  colour,  too,  is  niisalisfactoiy,  being  cold  and  somewhat 
dirty,  and  altogether  wantieg  in  glow  and  warmth  ;  nor  is  there  any 
sweetness  in  the  lines  of  the  composition.  A  fair-haired  Eve,  bean- 
tiftil,  but  moro  disciintented  than  sorrowful,  curries  on  her  shoulder 
the  infant  Abel,  who  seems  oppressed  by  pain  or  sleep,  while  the 
youthful  Cain  is  killing  a  snake,  and  Adam  toils  behind  carrying  a 
heavy  log.  Eve  wears  in  her  hair  a  passion  flower,  which,  wo  sup- 
pose, is  intended  to  be  symbolic,  as  well  as  Cain's  serjient.  Eve  is  as 
iair  as  if  the  sun  hod  never  looked  on  her,  and  the  whole  ufiect,  in 
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tepite  of  the  palm  troes,  4ocs  not  suggest  the  glow  of  the  £ast.    It 

ia  mtber  disappointing  to  find  the  same  face  and  troubled  expresHion 

'  mAiIe  use  of  iu  Mr,  Elmore's  other  large;  picture,  "Saint  Elizjibeth 

of  Hungary  finding  the  Crusader's  Cross  in  her  husband's  purse " 

(Ka  5U5),  a  t&mo  and  uninteresting  work. 

From  STr.  Elmore  to  Messrs.  Cope,  Dobscn,  Herbert,  and  Thorburu, 
ottr  other  expositors  of  sacred  art,  the  descent  la  as  rapid  as  Mr. 
Priasep's  avalaQche  of  "  Gadarene  Swine."  With  reference  to  this 
latter  work,  in  spite  of  the  name,  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  it 
rather  as  a  bail  joke  than  as  a  serious  ctlbrt  to  represent  the 
BOGoe.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Prinsep  had  put  in  the  torrent  of  black 
{Qgs  as  an  afte rethought,  to  redeem  and  give  a  name  to  a  poor 
landscape,  the  rocks  and  sky  being  c:ctrcmcly  weuk.  Tiiu  n<jtion 
mi^t  pass  as  au  amusement  at  a  skotcbiug  club,  but  is  quite 
oixltserriDg  of  serious  cousidoration.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of 
gnriiation,  some  of  the  pigs  have  miraculously  checked  themselves 
00  the  edge  of  Uio  clifiC  and  are  evidently  lifting  up  their  voices 
Tor  a  final  squeak  before  taking  tho  fatal  "  header."  But  the 
other  religious  pictures  by  the  paiutei-s  we  have  uumcd  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  boldness  of  conception,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
Tliey  are  tame,  conveaiioaal,  and  weak  beyond  description,  and, 
asws  cnn  say  no  good  about  them,  it  is  better  to  pass  tbera  by. 
ir  presence  on  tho  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  reproach 
our  school,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  privileges  of  their 
order. 

Of  purely  imaginative  work,  the  product  of  the  "  ingenium  "  which 
Hoyal  Academy  puts  prominently  forward  as  part  of  its  motto, 
are  but  few  examples,  and  these  are  not  succeifses.     In  former 
^^m  we  have  admired  the  decorative  graco  and  beauty  of  Mr.  A. 
^Toore.  but  hero  we  confess  t«  disappointment.    "  Folly w  my  Leader" 
C^J.  1*6)  gives  us  an  attempted  harmony  of  green,  blue,  red,  and 
btWQ,  io  a  low  key  and  of  neutral  tones.    Sue  fair-haired  young  women 
•oil  a  boy,  in  gauze  dresses,  play  round  three  sycamores,  the  teiitlcr 
.spring  leafage  of  which  is  well  felt.    The  folds  of  the  drapery  want 
ment,  and  belong  to  the  later  and  inferior  era  of  classic  art. 
is  no  real  grace  in  the  motion  of  the  figiii-cs  as  they  glide  round 
trees,  nor  any  unity  of  interest  in  tho  gome  they  are  playing.  Such 
work  as  this  requires,  even  for  an  ordinary  measure  of  succcs.i, 
figure-drawing,  and  hero  Mr.  Moore,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
nce, fails.    The  boy  is  in  an  awkward  position,  and,  as  one  leg  is 
*horter  than  the  other,  he   limps   after  the  damsels,  truly  "  baud 
P^Mihas  jpquis."    The  colour,  too,  looks  opaque  and  wanting  in  the 
w^  of  Mr.  Moore's  former  work,  while  the  flowers  and  leafage  of 
Ibr^pround  arc  mechanical  in  iheir  treatment. 
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The  same  faults  pen-aHe  Mr.  fJ.  D.  Leslie's  "  Fountain  "  fNo.  72), 
a  large  picture  divided  into  three  compartmonb!,  for  no  other  reaiion 
(iint  wp  ran  .see  than  to  hide  the  want  of  unitv  of  interest  which  is 
apparent  in  tlie  arrangoment.  Nor  have  these  KngUsh  iiymphB  in 
Gi-ock  costume  any  individual  beauty  of  expression  u>  redeem  these 
defects.  We  do  not  expect  modelling  of  features  or  eflect  uf  light 
atid  ^hadc  in  work  like  this  and  Mr.  Moore's,  which  treats  the  faces 
and  figures  lu  a  flat,  conventiunal,  semi-classic  mauuer;  but  wc 
have,  a  right  to  look  for  purity  of  line  and  delicate  drawing.  Mr. 
Leslie,  like  Mr.  Moore,  is  speciaJly  weak  in  the  drawing  uf  the  boy 
piping  to  one  of  the  maidens.  The  background  is  a  very  nnintereat- 
ing  liaiik  of  rhoiloilcndFon  leaves  uith  pink  Ktcmtt,  painted  in  a  me- 
chanical Klyle,  without  spirit  or  variety.  Altogether  this  venture  into 
clasi^ic  ground  is  much  infcTior  to  tlie  "I^auaicoa"  of  a  previous 
year;  and  wo  liopc  that  Mr.  Lcalic  will  return  to  his  cighteenlh- 
'contury  vein,  in  which  he  has  formerly  given  us  much  pleasure. 
There  is  no  medium  hotweon  supreme  excellence  in  classic  reproduc- 
tions, such  as  Hamou's,  and  had  mediocrity  or  failure,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  standards  by  which  wc  have  to  measure  them  ai'e  high; 
and  also  becauicL-,  cumparcd  with  paintings  of  onllnury  life  around  us, 
there  is  so  little  to  Lulercst  our  aScctiuus  or  to  maku  up  for  technical 
whoilcomingii.  It  is  hen;  that  M.  AlrnaTadoma  compels  our  admira- 
tion, tlioiigh  he  fails  to  win  our  sympathy.  His  workmnuiihip  is  bu 
consummate,  that  we  linger  over  his  pictures  as  over  a  Greek  gem, 
though  wc  are  not  attracted  to  his  subjects — nay,  ai'c  rather  repelled 
by  them.  What  human  interest  can  wc,  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  in  painting,  or  having  painted  for  us,  those  half-naked 
sensuous  Greeks,  lying  on  conches  aud  drinking  their  wine  out  of  Hat 
patcne  ?  To  us  they  suggest  men  in  different  stages  of  a  Tuikieh 
bath  ;  and  no  beauty  of  drawing,  or  harmony  of  colour,  or  wonderful 
painting  of  accessories,  can  quicken  uh  into  thorough  enjo^'mcnt  of 
"The  Siesta "  (No.  57G) ;  "The  Dinner"  (No.  577);  or  "The 
"Wine  "  (No.  578).  M.  Tadema  veems  to  feel  that,  for  an  Kuglish 
audience  at  least,  he  must  attempt  something  more  if  he  is  to  reach 
the  heart ;  and  in  No.  1033,  "  Tlie  Death  of  the  First-bom,"  he  lias 
given  u«  a  picture  which  is  terrible  in  its  power.  In  dark  and 
sombra  tones,  befitting  the  terrors  of  the  tomb,  he  has  represented 
the  agony  of  the  mother,  as  she  has  thrown  herself  over  the  body  of 
her  sou  lying  stiff  and  ghastly  on  the  knee  of  the  father,  whose 
vacant  expression  and  eyes  siiffo.sed  witli  tears  tell  of  a  grief  too 
overpowering  for  violent  outburst  of  feeling. 

But  while  the  pa-saionate  wailing  of  the  human  heart  must  Itave 
an  interest  for  all  ages,  what  in  the  use  of  seeking  for  it  in  the  \\x^ 
lory  of  a  long  extinct  civilization  ?    Are  there  not  in  lUe  life  around 
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U9,  ainoiig  the  people  whom  wc  sec  daily,  interests  am!  incidents 
sufficiently  tragic  ?  If,  as  we  believe,  **  the  artist  must  bo  the  chiUI  of 
llis  owji  time,"  is  it  not  etjually  true  that  he  is  the  greatest  artist  that 
sees  and  feoU  and  lays  before  us  the  joys  and  sorrows  nf  those  with  whom 
we  are  linked  l)y  the  closest  tics  of  a  commou  life?  Is  modern  ikt- 
ciety,  with  nil  its  complex  and  interwoven  relation  ah  ips,  no  dcvnid  of 
poc'tiy,  that  wo  must  exhume  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  raoe 
whose  very  language  wc  liave  only  recently  Icaniwl  to  decipher  ?  We 
do  not  beUcve  that  the  time  in  which  we  live  w  so  prosaic.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  one  of  M.  Tadcma'a  own  countrymen  that  has  given  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year  the  best  proof  that  the  heart  can  bo 
stnick  most  deeply  by  incidents  in  the  life  of  people  at  our  very 
doors.  '*  The  poor  ye  have  alwaj-s  with  you,"  and  "  the  short  and 
simple  annok  "  of  their  toils  and  privations,  of  their  simple  joyrt  luid 
tragic  sorrowH  (the  hitter  often  the  result  of  their  labours  for  our  com- 
ftpTt),  arc  a  storehouse!  of  subjects  for  the  painter,  if  lie  would  but  see 
its  But  here,  again,  as  in  the  reproduction  of  clutisic  art,  though  for 
a  liifferent  rcarfon,  there  is  scarcely  a  medium  between  perfect  success 
and  commonplace.  Simplicity,  self-restraint,  and  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  avoid  eveni'tliing  sentimentaj,  exaggerated,  or  forced,  must 
be  the  painter's  guiding  prinniplcH  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
subjtjct.  W»)rkiiig  in  this  spirit,  he  csmnot  fail  to  produce  a  pic- 
ture that  will  touch  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  if  he  can  com- 
bine this  with  high  technical  qualities,  to  give  lis  a  great  work.  It 
is  this  union  of  genuine,  unaffected  pathos  with  thorough  artistic 
power  tiiat  makes  "  The  Poor  of  the  Village  "  (No.  tm),  by  Jozef 
Israels,  so  striking  and  impressive.  The  materials  are  simple 
enough.  A  fishing  lugger  has  just  been  beached  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  and  the  tisliermeu  are  making.it  fast  by  anchor,  when  a 
band  of  thu  poor,  chiefly  women  and  a  blind  man,  approach  to  lieg  for 
a  small  share  of  the  good  fishing.  A  woman  holds  up  a  buiikut 
into  which  some  fish  aru  beiug  put,  while  a  boy  picks  up  some  that 
bare  fallen  on  the  beach.  An  old  woman,  bowed  by  age  and  toil, 
leans  beanly  on  her  staff;  another  carries  her  sleeping  Imby  at  ht'r 
breast ;  a  blind  man,  led  by  a  littlu  girl,  rnisus  hts  sightless  eyes,  as 
if  to  Kee; — these  arc  the  prominent  figures  in  the  sad  picture. 
Hard  labours  and  jwveny  have  left  their  cruel  marks  on  the  fact-s 
and  figures  ^  tlicso  poor  people,  now  unable  to  earn  their  own  brea<1. 
Into  cfac  deep  pathos  of  such  a  c»itdiiirm  the  painter  has  enU:-Tcd  so 
coanpletety,  that  we  are  carried  with  him  into  tlie  very  iiceDe,  and  share 
the  painful  feelings  that  opprcKS  him.  This  "  torpU  egestas  "  would 
wei^  us  down  too  much,  hut  for  the  feeling,  of  hotw,  freedom  from 
caie,  and  playfulneis  which  the  artist  brings  into  his  picture  by  the 
TOL  XSII.  IT 
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children  that  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  sad  procession.  Th*.-  girl  witi 
the  laughing  iufant  oq  her  back,  the  sturJy  young  fisher  boy,  tiw 
little  girl  with  her  hands  beliiiid  lier  dmwing  a  to3'-c;irt,  aiv  tie 
dc-meuts  that  soften  the  tragic  i^evt!^ity  of  Uie  scene  and  make  the  \iA 
of  theso  people  seem  not  ulterJy  unendurable.  Yet  thereisinipiraJiBg 
of  [wverty.  nor  is  there  auy  painful  sense  of  degradation.  Th? 
£gureii  stand  out  against  the  gi-ey  sky  nud  the  sea  broken  by  surC  i& 
simple,  dignified  attitudes,  dcprc&scd  by  hard  fate  bub  by  no  seoie 
of  shame.  As  is  always  thu  case  in  pictures  by  Israelis,  the  Inm]* 
scape  partakes  of  the  chanicter  of  the  subjoct.  The  tone  c^  tbe 
painting  is  tow,  cari'ied,  perbaps,  to  extreme,  as  the  effect  wotdd  is 
no  way  have  been  k-sseued  had  the  keynote  of  the  picture  been 
pitched  somewhat  higher  and  the  modelling  of  the  features  l>e«ii 
cai-ried  furtlier.  The  painting  w  vigorous  and  robust  to  n  degiW, 
and  every  tuuch  tells;  so  th:U  the  work,  whicli  appeais  crud*-  auJ 
rough  wbfu  examined  closely,  resolves  itself  into  the  true  lik«:-ii(s» 
to  nature,  when  viewed  at  the  proper  distance.  Aod  though  the 
Colour  is  set  in  a  low  key,  yet  it  is  really  rich  as  well  as  hamionioa'i. 
The  blucish  dresses  are  a  fine  study  of  intricate,  subtle,  bnikeu  CfloM, 
while  th[>  side  of  the  bigger  is  full  of  varied  shades  of  grey,  in  vhicb 
tho  waving  blue  omainont,  so  common  in  these  vessels  and  alwariof 
fine  Cfjlour,  tells  with  much  sweetness. 

There  is  banging  near  Mr.  Isi-aels'  pJctui-e  another  which  it  is  vay 
useful  to  compare  with  "The  Poor  of  the  Village"  in  it*  poiouof 
similarity  and  of  difference.  "AJ"ter  the  toil  of  the  day,"  No.  657, 
by  Mr.  H.  Herkomer,  is  another  iiluslration  of  the  wonderful  power 
which  the  nio.?t  homely  scenes  exercise  over  tis,  if  the  story  is  loU 
simply  and  well.  The  uneventful  life  of  a  Tyrolese  village  is  tlic 
theme  of  Mr.  nerkomer's  poem,  when  the  sun  is  setting  and  liw 
day's  work  is  done,  nnd  the  jjcople  come  ont  to  sit  and  gawip  on  (lift 
.stone  benches  in  the  long  straggling  atn^ct,  ■\vith  its  quaint,  diA 
pine  balconies.  A  beautiful  girl  in  the  foregroxmd  plies  ber  distoff 
in  n  half  dreamy  way,  while  womtm  talk  together  over  a  Inaby  on  ■ 
cushion  in  the  street,  and  a  traveller  seeks  for  lodging,  nnd  the  ge«l 
ore  driven  home,  and  a  awocp  tntmps  along  from  his  ilay's  wmt 
The  appl--'  trees  glow  in  the  yellow  tight  of  the  suu  setting  behind  ike 
mountains,  and  the  river,  ytllow-jfrcen  from  the  reflected  light  of  d* 
luminous  sky,  flows  lazily  tbrough  the  meadows.  Observe  the  exuuisit* 
drawing  of  all  the  figures  and  the  wonderful  exprossion  of  the  faeet 
Note  especially  the  men  sitting  sinokiiig  and  speaking  on  the  bcndi 
in  front  of  the  house,  one  sleeping,  another  speaking  to  an  old 
dotard,  a  third  amusing  a  chihl  in  a  little  cart,  and  the  girl  standiBg 
by  ;  how  exiiuisitely  the  proper  expression  is  given  to  each.    If  Mr. 
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Walker  has  no  picture  id  the  Academy,  he  may  be  proud  to  see  eiich 
a  work  by  a  disciple  of  his  uchooi,  of  whose  strong  and  weak  pointN 
this  picture  is  a  splendid  example.  Beautiful  in  drawing  and  fine 
in  colour,  though  of  the  Bomewhat  hot  tone  which  the  Walker- 
Pinwell  band  affecte,  it  is  yet  uutnie  fruin  its  want  of  shadow.  The 
dilfueed  yellow  light  is  strong,  yot  these  geese  cast  no  shadow,  the 
rood  U  smooth  and  clean,  without  rut  or  marking,  and  the  faces  want 
rouminesK  and  modelling.  Israels,  with  his  rai.)td  vigorous  touches, 
draws  much  on  the  iiuaginatiou  of  the  si»ctator.  Herkomer's 
elaboration  requires  from  Uiui  only  complete  oujo^'mcnt  of  tlie  treat 
set  before  him.  But  different  as  are  the  roads  by  which  the  two 
its  travel,  the  goal  is  the  same,  2£,  must  always  he  the  case  in 
^tnio  art.  As  Carlylo  says,  "  the  Ideal  has  always  to  grow  iu  the 
Keul,"  and  here  Israels  and  Herkomcr  meet  ou  common  ground,  and 
both  are  IdealUts  hi  the  best  seuse.' 

"  La  Benediction  de  la  Mer,"  No.  981,  by  A.  Legros,  is  one  of  those 
splendid  subjects  for  the  painter  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  common  people  of  France,  and  which  Jutes  Breton  has 
turned  to  so  good  account  iu  his  Benediction  des  Bl^s.  The  religious 
ceremony  and  the  simple  manners  of  the  peasant  and  fisher  people, 
to  whom  these  solemnities  are  still  a  living  influence,  afford  a  fine 
field  for  the  painter  that  enters  into  the  subject  with  unaffected 
feeling.  Thi»  M.  I^grus  fully  comprehends,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
ipftthetic  rendering  of  the  scene.     Like  a  true  poet,  he  makes  the 

iportant  clcmcut  of  the  religious  cei-emony  manifest  itself  iu  the 

and  figures  of  the  fisher  women,  who  iu  their  Sunday  costume 

Ftake  part  in  the  service.     He  has  no  feeling  for  beauty,  or  oven 

'OomeHness,  but  uncompromi»ingly  gives  us  tlie  hard  ruggod  features 

of  these  toilers  by  the  sea.     Their  faces  are  flat  and  hard  in  out- 

10,  like  Holbein's,  and  the  full  light  on  them  seema  to  have  too 
little  influence  ou  the  black  and  somewhat  hcai-y  dresses,  especially 
if  we  couaider  the  bright  blue  sky.     This  is  more  remarkable  as  the 


*  ThoDgfa  Mr.  Pr«(l.  Wmlker  hu  no  pictnn  in  thix  jtat'a  Acndvmj  (to  irliicb  ve 
MiiGnc  this  ;inpi,T),  jet  wo  cniinot  MniC  ii.otichi|;  hi.t  beautiful  Ultlc  wat«r-colour 
drawing  "  The  Village  "  in  the  OU  Wal«r-Cotoar  Gallery.  Tbc  subject  is  csoeodingly 
nrnplle.  As  old  foiu-arched  brick  bridge  cromM  b  fltrcam.  fn^m  which  some  g<eeM 
are  ooming'  op  the  n<»r  baok.  A  woman  wltii  a  child  in  her  arma  spealui  tA  a  mnn 
[idUin^  on  a  rail  at  the  end  of  the  bridgv,  while  a  donkejr-cort  oronea  the  other  way. 
cTond  on  gaiticiiB  and  hoiuoi  and  a  rand  strotcliing  put  a  ruin  buhind  noino  Irccii. 
.  odoar,  dntwiiifTt  >uid  iiualit;  of  work,  tbU  ificturo  oonicB  near  perCeotlon.  The 
,'WoTk  of  the  old  bridge,  with  the  plaata  growing  on  the  buttrautcM,  u  iw  ftno  as 
[ftbytliiiig  l>v  Iluogho  or  Van  dcr  llHdon  «vwr  paintod,  aud  the  crii>p  louah  is  a»  firm 
■»  tb«  liuot  3[«uuH3ui«r  akeUibea,  with  Ichs  artifice.  The  warm  colaurn  of  the  brldga 
aie  beaucif  otlj'  balancred  by  the  cool  bluc-grcco  of  the  hori«-cbcsnut  tree  ovetbangiiig 
the  pool  in  which  the  delicate  iky  ia  mirrored. 
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French  painters  of  this  scbool  are  extrGmoIy  careful  as  to  the 
tonalitd  of  their  worfc.  The  woman  with  the  baby,  and  her  neigh- 
bour looking  down  at  it,  are  very  finely  conceived,  though  u-e  cannot 
say  so  much  for  the  sturdy  dame  with  the  umbrella  in  the  foreground. 
Beyond  the  group  is  to  be  seen  the  procession  of  the  priests  with 
bonncrfl  and  elevated  crucifix,  and  we  can  almost  bear  the  nasal 
sound,  blessing  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein. 

Mr.  F.  Holl  always  chooses  pathetic  subjects,  and  painti  them  in  a 
dark  sombre  key  to  carry  out  this  sentiment.  His  '*  Leaving  borne." 
3Jo.  611,  has  not  the  originality  of  some  of  his  foniicr  pictures,  and 
is  perhaps  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  aomc  of  the  heads  are  fine, 
especially  the  old  man's,  which  is  full  of  character. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  in  hia  "Goodbye,  Cod  blcf«  you,"  No.  fi36,  feels 
strongly  and  sweetly  the  pathos  of  an  everyday  scene— the  parting  of 
a  mother  from  her  daughter  who  is  leaving  her  country  home  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  the  world.  The  last  "  Goodbye  "  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  the  waggoner  looks  round  impatiently  for  his  charge. 
The  landscape  is  specially  fine,  recalling  the  background  of  "The 
GleanetH,"  by  Jules  Breton,  both  in  manner  and  tone.  The  figures 
iu«  also  in  some  degree  after  his  manner  of  painting,  but  want  his 
fceling  for  beauty  of  line. 

Kindred  in  spirit  witli  IsraeJs  and  Herkoraer,  is  Mr.  J.  C,  Hook, 
whose  bright  sunny  pictures  bring  daylight  and  sea  breezes  into  the 
very  room.  He  is  one  of  the  few  English  Innd-ieapo  paintcr>i  that 
combine  human  sentiment  with  landscape  etfcct^,  and  make  us 
intimately  acqaainted  with  the  peoplo  of  the  place.  Without 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  their  inner  life,  as  Israi-I-*  docs,  he 
brings  us  into  direct  contact  with  his  fisher  folk  in  iheir  daily  labours, 
but  he  does  this  with  .such  simplicity  and  truth  that  wo  feci  that 
they  are  our  friends  for  the  time  being,  and  we  know  not  whether  to 
look  at  the  figures  or  the  landscape ;  they  fit  in  so  that  we  lake 
the  picture  aa  a  whole,  and  this  too,  eveu  when  his  figures  seem 
scarcely  to  harmonize  perfectly  in  tone  with  the  landKcnpe,  an<l  in 
spite  of  tlie  somewhat  hot  and  forced  colour  of  the  faces.  His 
painting  is  robust,  yet  delicate,  and  his  colours  brilliant,  yot  tender. 
Our  fi[iecial  favourite  this  year  is  "The  Fishing  Haven,"  No.  20,  whore 
a  girl  in  the  foreground,  with  a  child  at  her  feet,  ciitJi  up  musHcla 
for  baiting  the  lines.  The  colours  are  rich  and  harmonious ;  note 
specially  the  beautiful  broken  blue  of  the  petticoat,  and  the  delicate 
play  of  lij^ht  and  shatle,  as  well  as  the  refined  drawing,  of  the  feet. 
The  child's  head  rmd  dress  are  not  bo  fine,  and  the  bowl  on  the 
ground  might  easily  have  Ik-cu  made  better  by  a  more  subtlo 
bleudiog  of  red  and  yellow  with  the  cold  bluo.     The  fishers'  boufics, 
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iU  rocks  behind  tlicm  aiicl  sea  are  l>caiitifiiUy  rendered,  and  the 
itpte  of  sunlight  is  delightful. 

•"Ibo  Song  and  Accompaaiment,"  \o.  35,  ia  a  charming  idea,  and 
cte  jeeros  to  hear  the  measured  sound  of  the  primitive  acconipani- 
behi  heatcn  on  a  tin  flr^on  with  a  spoon,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
dM.  The  painting  of  this  tiagon  is  exiiuisite  %  the  light  taiU  on  it 
hfuch  a  way  tliat  it  becomes  as  precious  as  silver,  sparkling  with 
■  tnte  sense  uf  refilled  subtle  work.  The  line  of  surf  breaking 
ID  the  submerged  reef  U  very  fiue,  as  are  also  the  sea-gulls  on  the 

TOlg 

b  Xo.  227,  "  Fishing  by  proxy,"  Mr.  Hook  leaves  the  sea  coast 
forte  iukind  river,  and  introihicustw  to  a  style  of  fishing  which  we  asso- 
oaJc  rather  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  Cliinese  tlian.  with  our  KngUsh 
loliiHifi  of  sport  The  idea  of  fifihing  by  means  of  cormorants  trained 
teduforge  their  prey  ia  not  conaoiiant  witti  "  the  gentle  art"  of  old 
£Bak,and  it  Tetjuires  all  the  treatment  of  Hocik  to  reconcile  us  to 
it  Tlie  latidscape,  as  usual,  is  very  fine,  and  the  feeling  of  motion 
10  ilie  pool,  broken  by  t)ic  uprising  of  tlic  black  cornKirantri  and 
hniiKtus  with  the  reflected  sky,  is  admirably  rendered.  The  ctfect 
4  the  picture  is  somewhat  mnared  by  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  tliK  owner  of  the  cormorants,  who  is  forcing  one  of  the  birds  to 
itgnr^'e  on  the  bank  a  beautifully  painted  trout 

In  No.  254,  "  The  Bonxio,  Shetland,"  we  have  again  another 
tknDing  example  of  Mr.  Hook's  power  in  painting  sea  and  rocka. 
Hit  beautiful  colour  of  the  sea  in  the  deep  cove  of  the  rocks  should 
Wupecially  looked  at.  A  little  more  vigour  might  have  been  given 
tsllie  action  of  the  boy,  as  ho  stands  ready  to  receive  the  attack  of 
ike  great  bird,  nor  does  the  "Bonxic"  seem  to  have  that  power  of 
Dutioa  or  of  dash  which  we  should  expect  from  the  threatened  con- 
flict. 

But,  speaking  of  conflicts,  it  is  time  that  wo  called  attention  to 

diBtcrrilic  "Fight  between  More  of  More  Hall  and  the  Dragon  of 

ffmtiey,"  No.  iJ41,  by  Mr.  Foynter,  a  companion  picture  to  the 

'ffeneusand  Andromeda"  of  last  year.    Ncjw,  wc  humbly  Hubmit  tliat 

itbtoo  much  to  give  us  two  such  pictures  in  succesaivo  years.   Even 

1*1  they  been  first  rate,  one  would  have  liked  a  little  more  variety ; 

a  repetition  of  the   same   idea,  with  merely  a  change  of  circuin- 

iuna>  and  oF  name,  makes  rather  too  heavy  a  demand  on  us.     And 

tins  feeling  of  more  thnn  satiety  is  not  lessencrl  aji  we  examine  the 

picture.     The  work  i.s  painty  anil  the  treatment  stagey,  reminding  ua 

of  Aftley's,  but  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  picture,  as  the 

dngon  of  our  early  days  used  to  belch  out  smoke  and  make  snaall 

doods  of  sawduijt  by  cbe  spirited  la-shing  of  his  tail     But  Mr.  Poyn- 

Itr'fi  dragon  is  too  tame  for  this  sort  of  thing  ;  he  is  altogether  tco 
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respectAble,  like  the  Devil  of  some  poeU.  We  see  too  mucli  of  him, 
nor  is  lie  the  "  monstrum  horrenJum  informe  " — Otc  shapeless — that 
leaves  to  the  imagination  the  power  of  vaguely  realizing  the  liread 
mouBter.  How  differeotly  doc3  Turaer  repreMenl  the  Python,  of 
which  we  see  but  folds  here  and  there,  amid  blood  and  stnoke.  and 
falling  rocks  and  crashing  trees.  With  liim  all  is  mysterious  and 
terrible.  Mr.  Poynter's  tiragon,  it  is  true,  breaks  some  trees,  but 
when  we  see  that  these  branches  arc  no  thicker  than  the  broken 
epe&r,  we  feel  that  there  is  not  ruuch  to  be  alarmed  about.  Kvvrytliing 
is  as  calm  aud  clear  as  if  the  Ditiguu  had  got  hid  <:oup  ih  <jrdce  some 
hours  ago.  Mere,  iu  full  armour,  with  a  face  like  mahogany,  stands 
on  the  broken  wing  and  is  about  to  deal  the  Dragon  a  ten-ific  back- 
hander with  bis  sword,  while  the  maiden,  with  vacaat  face,  sits  tied 
to  a  tree,  whose  convolutions  are  as  wild  as  those  of  ibe  dragon's  tail. 
Though  the  subject  is  imaginary,  there  is  no  need  to  have  unreal 
rodts  or  impossible  trees  ;  these  at  least  might  have  been  borrowed 
£:om  nature.  The  lady's  dress  is  crudely  painted,  without  variety  or 
refinement,  and  one  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  Tiutoretto's  mag- 
nificent robes  in  his  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  of  the  National 
Galleiy. 

It  is  pleasant,  after  this  false  turmoil,  to  turn  to  "  Tlie  Industrial 
Art.s  of  Peace,"  Xn.  1S70,  by  Mr.  Ijeighton,  which,  being  a  design  in 
monochrome  and  Lung  high,  in  apt  to  bo  passed  over,  unless'  one 
seeks  it  uut  to  rest  viith  pleasure  on  its  refined  drawing  aud  desi, 
Tlii^  is  the  sort  uf  work  that  tries  the  resources  of  a  school  as  to  leiim*' 
lug  and  composition,  and  we  doubt  if  we  have  in  Eogland  any  detngner, 
except  Mr.  Watt«  and  Mr.  Armitage,  capable  of  produciug  work  like 
this.  The  composition  is  harmonious  and  well  balaucud.  Iu  the 
eentre  we  have  female  figures,  engaged  with  textile  fabrics  and  jewel- 
leiy,  in  front  of  a  clissic  semicircular  colonnade  ;  ou  one  side  are 
vases  and  figures  indicating  the  Ceramic  arts,  while  on  t-ho  other 
Commerce  is  represented  by  bales  being  carried  into  boats.  Above, 
towering  to  the  sky,  is  the  Acropolis,  crowning  the  composition.  Mr. 
Leighton  has  but  one  small  oil  picture  in  this  exhibition,  "  Weaving 
the  Wreath,"  No.  S(>1,  which  has  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
expression  and  design. 

Mr.  V,  Prinsep  does  not  api>ear  to  gi-eat  advantage  this  year. 
Besides  his  "  Oaiiarcne  swine,"  we  Imve  "  Lady  Teazle,"  Na  37,  oily 
and  chalky  in  face.  The  dress  is  intended  to  be  rich  and  strong, 
but  want  of  texture  and  of  variety  in  tono  prevents  success  in  thi 
respect.  In  "Devonshire  House,"  No.  tjd6,  we  have  two  young  ladies 
ascending  a  staircase.  The  attitudes  are  graceful,  but  for  portraits 
we  should  like  more  feeling  of  rest. 

Of  the  English  school  of  historical  (fenre  there  is  not  much  to  be 
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<ud— St  least,  nothing  tlmt  \»  uew.  Fi-inn  Mr  Wai'd  we  bavu  "The 
Svegf  St.  Bartholomew,"  No.  207,  wliicli  iti  |>aint}',  weak,  nntl  \iDini- 
pierave.  because  it  is  theatrical  and  waiitiiig  in  chiti-uctcr.  Urs. 
Wanlgives  us,  iu  8GI,  "  Chatteitou "  preparing  tiis  ancieut  parcb- 
aunts  with  yellow  ochre  and  othor  dyes,  of  which  the  less  we  say  the 
tetter.  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart  favours  us  with  "  A  ConferoDce  between 
Uuiaaseh  Ben  Israel  and  Oliver  CromMell,"  No.  322,  which  requires 
Iiolf  a  page  of  the  catalogue  tu  do  juntice  to  its  details,  and  about 
which  much  might  he  writton  trj  nIiow  iKs  utter  weakness  and  abmir- 
ili^.  Many  indignitiuii  have  becu  heaped  on  the  head  of  Cromwell, 
but  that  it  sliould  come  to  this !  Wore  he  to  look  up  in  these  d^e- 
oente  day»  and  soe  this  la«t,  we  think  it  is  hkely  that  lie  would  say 
!  something  el&e  besides  the  mace  lying  on  the  table,  "  Take  away 
:  bauble." 

From  Sir  Johu  Gilbert  we  have  two  spirited  work*, — "  The  First 
rtoce  of  Waie«."  No.  593,  and  "  Nascby,"  No.  <i43.— full  of  strong 
cvlourand  vigorous  drawing,  as  is  usual  with  him.  though  he  appears 
rinuch  more  advantage  in  liis  own  elemeut  of  water-colour.  This 
itiue  also  of  Mr.  A.  CJ.  Gow  fNo.  495),  and  specially  of  Mr.  Birket 

%x,  whose  oil  colours  are  muddy  and  opique. 

BqI  the  horrors  of  war  can  l>e  brought  home  to  us  much  more 

ctively  than  by  the  charging  and  slashing  of  "  Xnseliy."      One 

lutUe  is,  pictorially,  like  another,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  up 

Ileal  interest  wliere  there  is  ^y  little  individuality.    K.  however, 

!psuiter  can  lay  liold  ou  Kome  incident  connected  with  the  life  and 

i&Q  nature  of  the  soldier,  he  is  sure  to  awaken  a  deep  sympathy. 

is  for  this  reason  that  ProU<,i3  excites  a  ^tn^ng  emotion  where 

fcmet  and  Yvon  fail,  because  he  gives  us  Kceueji  from  camp  and 

Dpaign  life,  and  it  is  the  individual  man,  not  the  mass,  that  is  our 

"■iaflly.    We  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  higher  treatment  of 

JoliJier  life  in  Mr.  L  J.  Pott's  "  On  the  March  from  Moscow,"  No. 

7,  which  is  full  of  choiacler  and  pathos.     The  sun  Is  setting  in  a 

wintry  sky  ami  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  snow,  in  which 

I  half-buried  some  of  the  trapping.s  and  dehri.s  of  the  Great  Army, 

«fcile  French   soldiers   in   sad  disorder   march    manfully   onwards. 

he  leader  carries   on   his   shoulder  a  little   drummer,  who  clings 

ately  to  his  drum,  but  his  wan  face  and  weary  look  show  too  clearly 

llril  be  will  soon  part  with  it  for  ever.    A  Holdier  hait  fallen,  and  he, 

ttw,  looks  as  if  ho  were  to  be  loft  behind,  to  be  covered  by  the  soft 

8Dor.    Some  shield  their  faces  from  the  biting  blast,  but  all  tell- of 

a^uies  home  uncomplainingly,  and  with  true  soldier  courage  anil 

fortitude.    This  picture  is  hung  so  high  that  one  cannot  see  wliether 

the  workmanship  is  equal  to  the  completeness  of  t  tie  conception  ;  but 

the  painting  looks  vigorous  and  robust. 
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Mr.  Pettie  gives  us  in  "I'he  Flag  of  Truce,"  No.  401.  another 
euiraple  of  this  dramatic  rendering.  He  has  chosen  the  exciting 
moment  when  the  burgomaster,  herald,  and  soldier  issue  from  the 
gate  of  the  oKl  town  on  their  humiliating  enand,  while  the  famisb- 
iwg  crowd  of  women  wishci*  tliera  an  eager  "  God  speed."  There 
is  much  intensity  and  restrained  force  in  the  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures,  as  well  a*  individuality  of  character.  The  dejected 
burgomaster  wrapped  in  his  gloomy  thoughts,  the  nervous  hlue- 
eyed  enthusiai't  carrying  the  flag  of  truce,  the  soldier  casting  a  look 
of  scoru  ou  the  tumultuous  crowd  clamouring  for  peace  on  any 
terms,  are  all  admirably  rendered,  as  aro  also  the  thin,  worn«faceil 
women  with  infants  in  their  arms  eager  for  relief.  Tlie  surging 
cri>wii  in  the  nnrrow  street  behind  the  portcullis  it  excellently  given. 
The  painting  of  the  principal  heads  is  worthy  of  the  school  of  Item- 
brandt,  and  the  touch  firm  and  delicate.  Noto  especially  the  grey 
griiotly  moustache  and  beard  of  the  burgomaster,  ai  well  as  his  ruff 
and  chain  with  badge  of  office.  The  red  cloak  of  the  soldier  would 
I>e  richer  and  finer  in  colour  were  it  more  broken  up  by  fold.s. 
Bui  tJiis  i.s  but  a  trifling  drawback  to  what  is  certainly  the  gi-eateat 
picture  that  Mr.  Pettie  ha.s  yet  produced  The  "  Sanctiuiry,"  No.  S, 
ha.«i  not  the  same  qiiiot  intensity;  it  i.^  more  forced  in  its  action. 
Still,  the  contrast  between  the  almost  despairing  attitude  of  the  fair- 
haired  damscd  and  the  plficid  calm  of  the  nuns,  makes  an  excellent 
ptnnt,  though  the  story  does  not  appeal  to  us  \vith  the  same  vivid 
interest  as  the  "  Flag  of  Truce." 

Mr,  Caldemn  in  his  "  Victory!"  No.  21.j,  has  aUo  chosen  for  hift 
piincipal  picture  an  incident  in  warfare.  The  subject  is  good  :  the 
ladies  of  the  castle  looking  down  from  the  battlements  on  the  defeat 
of  the  enemies  of  their  house.  But  the  whole  thing  is  false.  The 
interest  they  show  is  not  that  deep-felt  emotion  arising  out  of  the 
issues  of  life  an*!  death,  of  victory  or  defeat ;  but  rather  tlie  vapid 
sense  of  pleasure  they  would  manifest  if  looking  down  from  a  gnuid 
stand  at  the  finish  of  a  race.  As  the  whole  picture  depends  on  tliia 
expression  being  alwolutcly  right,  w*cakne.<»  or  failure  here  is  fatal. 
Then,  how  flat  and  shadowless  ore  those  faces  projected  ngaiust  the 
clear  sky  (excejjt  that  of  the  leathciy  dowager),  and  how  painty  and 
unlike  flesh !  Note  the  poor  workmanship  of  the  jewels  and  rosea 
on  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  the  treatment  of  which  is  tame  and 
mechanical,  ft-ithout  glitter  or  sparkle,  or  sense  of  colour.  If  this  is 
true  of  Mr.  Calderon's  most  important  picture,  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  "  Good  Night,"  No.  4-t,  which  is  dono  to  death  with  vxdgar  finish, 
without  rcflnemeut  of  colour  or  texture  ?  Take  for  example  the 
painting  of  the  bracelet  and  gold  ornaments,  the  black  velvet  and 
the  red  rose,  all  crude  and  dull.    Still  worse  is  Mr.  Calderon's  "  Take, 
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O  takti  those  lip»  awny,"  No.  126,  a  trashy  subject,  pointed  in  a 
nuumer  to  corri'Mpoud  with  the  ttilly  Gcntimentality  of  the  Bceoe. 
Obwn'c  the  drawing  of  the  uar  of  tlic  leathery-faced  man.  and  the 
conveDtional  painting  of  the  dowent  aud  foliage.  "  The  Moonlight 
Serenade,"  No.  ISl,  is  a.  shade  better,  or  rather  not  so  had  ;  but  the 
subject  is  thrcadlwire.  Whether  Mr.  Calderon  iotcuded  us  to  think 
of  the  comic  element  iu  the  Eituatioo.  wo  knew  not ;  but  one  is 
inclined  to  Uugh  at  the  mildly  infuriated  husboud  who.  with  drawn 
sirord,  pursues  his  rival  in  a  very  unimpassioned  surt  of  way.  Mr. 
Calderon  once  knew  better  than  to  be  satitrtied  with  work  like  this ; 
is  it  hopeless  to  wish  for  a  return  to  his  better  self? 

Mr.  Fa«d  has  sent  uh  this  year  no  cuntribuliou  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  In  former  years  his  pictures  have  taken  so  prominent  a 
place  from  their  power  to  interest  and  move  u»,  that  an  Exhibition 
without  such  a  picture  wautK  one  of  its  most  popular  attractions. 
Still,  in  his  "  Lowland  Lassie,"  No.  222,  we  have  much  of  his  old 
feeling  for  colour,  with  good  drawing  aod  insight  into  Scotch 
character.  The  girl  carries  the  Ijasket  of  vegetables  verj-  gracefully 
on  her  head,  and  her  bauds  and  feet  are  be.iutifully  drawn.  The 
yellow-flowered  shawl  on  the  young  child  is  very  fine  in  colour.  The 
background  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  wanting  in  force. 

Mr,  Topham's  "  Pompeii  Destroyed.''  No.  .i.i»,  is  another  example 
of  weak  historical  painting ;  weak  from  the  absence  of  all  unity  of 
feeling  as  well  as  from  its  cold,  stony,  bad  colour.  While  the  over- 
whelming disaster  has  terriiicd  most  of  the  crowd  into  violent  alarm, 
and  one  stout  lady  into  fits,  a  young  woman  in  a  tent  continuea  to 
dress  her  back  hair,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  a  boy  in  the 
fovcground  to  tickle  the  nose  of  a  dog  with  a  straw.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Herbert,  jun.,  succeed  better  with  his  "Dcus  Justus  et  misericore," 
No.  iJTS,  which  ix  wildyr  in  colour  than  the  drop^cene  of  a  third- 
role  theatre.  Mr.  Hi^rdman's  "  Conventicle  Preacher,"  No.  1109,  is 
himg'  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it;  as  is  also  Mr.  Loclthart's 
"Miierte  del  Mata*Ior,"  No.  101  .j.  The  painting  of  the  dress  of  the 
Matad<ir  looks  rich  and  fiue,  and  the  monk  8too|ung  over  the  dying 
man  w  vigorona.  But  the  picture  seems  too  krge  for  the  subject, 
and  the  woman  and  the  doctors  .ippcar  somewhat  tame.  Mr.  K. 
Halswelle  givej*  us  several  Spani.sh  subjects,  which  to  the  popular 
eye  pass  as  "  in  the  manner  of  Philip  ; "  but  if  we  compare  his  want 
of  texture  and  harmony,  his  hail  flesh  and  atrocious  drawing  (see  the 
woman's  leg  in  No.  lObj,  "  II  Madonnajo*')  with  Philip's  work  at 
the  IntematioDal  Exhibition,  we  shall  sec  at  once  that  this  resem- 
blance is  only  superficial. 

"  La  Levee  de  Monseigneur,"  by  Mr.  Calthrop,  No.  346,  Is  rather  a 
piece  of  clever  painting  of  a  saroptaoaa  bed-room  of  the  old  French 
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Ktylo  than  an  attempt  at  liutoricol  genre.  It  is  the  bed-curtaias 
that  attract  our  attentiou  ratiier  than  his  little  Higliness,  who  plays 
with  some  toy  caQmrnsi,  while  the  obseijuious  nobles  and  cardinal 
busy  tbeoiselvet)  about  him.  The  workmansiiip  is  not  the  fiue«t  of 
its  sort,  and  the  faces  in  the  foreground  do  not  haimomze  with  the 
tone  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Frith  fuvcmrs  us  with  none  of  his  larger  works  this  year ; 
but  his  smaller  pictures  give  sulBrieut  taste  of  bis  quality.  His 
work  is  of  tho  clean,  pretty,  commuuphice  order,  a  little  of  which  goes 
a  long  way  and  we  have  no  wish  for  more.  His  principal  works  this 
year  depict  the  manners  of  English  fashionable  life,  and  inay,  perhaps, 
therefore  be  popular  with  a  good  many  people.  In  "£ug^i)^li 
Archers — Nineteenth  Ceolmy,"  No.  99,  we  }iavc  some  young  ladies 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  without  expression  and  as  hard  as 
stone,  engaged  in  archery.  Taiuer  work  could  scarcely  Iw  imagine^! ; 
time  h  waitte<l  in  analysing  it.  But  it  must  not  be  supptjsed  that 
these  young  ladies  arc  always  drawing  (he  bow,  for  we  fiod  that  tlia 
fair  archer,  aftor  laying  aside  her  hat,  and  putting  on  a  red  sash  in 
place  of  the  mauve  one,  next  appears  in  "  The  Winning  Hazard," 
No.  221,  an^,  curiously  enough,  places  hefsclf  with  her  cue  in  exactly 
the  same  attitude  as  when  pointing  the  arrow  at  the  target  in  tlio 
morning.  It  is  mo-st  unfortunate  that  the  two  picture**  ai'e  not  hung 
ncai-er  each  other,  that  the  public  might  see  better  this  wonderful 
coincidence.  ilr.  Frith  seems  to  have  thought  thi«  figure  and 
attitude  8(1  fine  that  it  deserved  to  be  repeated.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  agree  with  bim.  We  have  also  from  the  same  piuoter, 
two  flower  girls,  one  from  Boulogne,  No.  271,  and  one  from  L«>ndoii, 
No.  27t!,  cuhl,  smootli,  and  hard  as  painted  tin,  with  U-athei-y  flesh 
and  flowers  painted  tamely  and  feebly. 

When  a  painter  proposes  to  make  the  painting  of  flowers  an  Im- 
portant part  of  a  picture,  as  Mr.  Frith  has  dune  iu  hi.s  flower  girU. 
and  Mr.  Yearocs  iu  his  "  Path  of  Roses,"  No.  517,  he  should  make 
sure  that  he  feels  something  of  the  infinite  beauty  of  flowers,  and 
strive  to  nyilize  in  .inme  faint  degree  their  varied  tones  and  rich 
Idoow.  Insteatl  of  roses  strewed  thickly  liefore  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom issuing  from  the  church  porch,  Mr.  Yeames  gives  us  copious 
spots  of  bright  raw  colour.  And  yet  we  nee<l  not  1>o  surprised  at 
this  treatment  of  the  flowers,  when  wo  look  at  the  painting  of  the 
flesh.  The  man  that  can  give  us  such  wretched  work  i«  not  likely 
to  he  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Or  take  the  other  textures. 
Look  at  the  painting  of  the  dreas  of  the  man  playing  the  flageolet, 
or  of  tlie  boy  with  the  vioHn.  It  is  like  the  cren  np-and-down^ 
brushwork  of  a  house-painter,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  also  to  have 
done  the  graining  of  the  woodwork  of  the  porch.    Bad  in  these 
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poittts,  the  picture  is  \veak  throughout,  as  may  be  seen  in 
tham  arcbLt«cture,  the  trunks  nud  Icnfnge  of  the  trees,  the 
Bwing  of  llie  <log,  ami  the  colour  of  the  flags.  It  is  sad  to  be 
■WEifwlIed  to  writ*  tlius  of  Mr.  Y«imesj  whose  work  used  formerly 
to  Iw  interesliug.  Traces  of  bU  old  better  style  are  to  be  found  in 
'The  Morulog  Beheai-sal,"  No.  240,  where  a  man  playing  the  violin 
Utdiiug  a  poodle  to  dance.  The  expression  of  the  man'n  face 
I  good,  and  the  play  of  the  reflected  liglit  on  the  Bddieiti  excellent ; 
the  ilog  is  also  a  clever  bit  of  painting. 
It  is  pleasant  to  escape  from  Ibis  weak  Beutimeutality  into  the 
illby  humour  and  Art  of  Mr.  G.  A,  Storey,  who  in  his  "  Scandal," 
No.  I08,  and  his  "  Love  iii  a  Mazy,"  No.  3S7,  Mxivcs,  and  not  without 
iwxeia.  to  imitate  the  aerial  pei>^pectives  and  HUuUgbt  of  Be  Hoogbe. 
"Scaudal  "  is,  unfortunately,  a  fealui-e  of  e%'ory  age,  and  it  \s  perhaps 
iiicr«  harmless  to  represent  the  actons  in  thlci  )%eue  in  the  dre»ssc8 
of  other  times.  Mr.  Storey  is  Dutch  in  everything, — his  interior 
'itl  a  great  Vanderveldc  sea-piece  on  the  walls  and  his  tnmly-cut 
ganlen  maze.  liis  colour  is  rich  and  strong,  as  in  the  well-painted 
ulleclolh  in  "Scitudal," while  bis  landscape  in  "The  Maze,"  is  really 
iKAutifiil,  especially  in  the  tree-drawing  and  distance.  Tlis  "Mistress 
DoKitliy.*'  No.  SE13,  is  lull  of  archness  and  character,  though  aome- 
»W  black  aud  smooth  id  colour. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  another  of  our  painters  that  apprehend  a  comic 
filiation  and  paint  it  without  extravagance*,  though  sometimes  we 
, Wonder  if  it  is  worth  the  labour.  liis  "Jack  Ashore,"  No.  329, 
Dnla  an  Engliali  tar  who.  pipe  in  mouth,  finds  himself  in  a 
*irtyard  where  a  number  of  Turks  and  he  express  mutual  wonder 
"in  looking  at  each  other,  as  if  they  were  beings  from  ditfereiit  planets. 
Wtcan  almost  hear  the  quiet  remarks  of  the  swarthy-faced  Moors 
•"they  look  with  varying  expression  at  the  equally  surprised  Jack. 

Mr.  Marks  also  manages  to  extract  humour  out  of  ver)'  simple 
ttaierials.  In  his  "'What  is  it?"  No.  ID.'i,  wo  have  some  6giire8 
looting  over  a  bridge  in  an  old  Flemish  town,  and  speculating  on 
Mnrtliiug  going  on  below.  The  backs  of  these  mildly  curious  people 
Me  Mimed  towards  us,  exwpt  a  pretty  girl  looking  half  round.  His 
"Ortiithologi.'it,"  No.  380,  is  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  a  former 
pictore.  There  i«  much  character  in  the  facet  of  the  old  gcntlcraan, 
bilf-cnzcd  with  Lis  hobby,  and  of  liis  servant,  iinpressod  into  the  poet 
oTuBistaot  naturalist.    The  stuffed  birds  are  well  painted. 

fiatsome  ofour  painters  of  amusing  situations,  of  whom  Mr.  Erfikine 
Aicoi  is  the  most  prominent  representative,  destroy  the  bloom  of  the 
their  exaggemted  force.    The  point  of  tho  aUiry  is  thrust 
nth  loo  much  insistence,  and  its  racy  flavour  is  lost.     Thus, 
in  Mr.  Nicol's  "  Steady,  Johnnie — Steady/'  No.  323,  the  exprefwiona 
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both  of  mail  and  boy  arc  overdone,  and  as  they  are  not  pleasant  nor 
pleasantly  paintet],  we  weary  uf  theni  iind  of  their  hard  china  faces.. 
Tlie  8onee  of  poverty  is  iilso  overforced  by  the  oatentationsly  painted 
rofifB,  which  ilr.  Nicol  coiub^  out  to  make  them  still  tnuru  squalid. 
These  ra^cd  clothes,  though  Scotch  or  Irisli,  do  duty  in  covering 
his  Italina  peasants  in  "  Pro  Bono  Pubhco,"  No.  18().  and  in  "Past 
Work,"  2^0.  024,  which  have  all  the  faults  without  tlic  redeeming 
Iiumour  of  his  oativo  kcoucs. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy  also  spoils  the  sentiment  of  his  pictures  by  a  too 
bold  and  literal  rendering  of  the  facts.  In  his  "  Making  Homo 
Snug,"  No.  426,  where  an  old  woman  is  preparing  to  hammer  a  piecu 
of  flannel  into  a  chink  of  the  door,  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  fact  tUat  a  cold  blast  is  coming  in,  that  he  makes  the  flame 
of  the  candle  bum  as  if  it  were  under  a  blow-pipe.  The  treatment 
is  too  prosaic  ;  nothing  ta  left  to  the  imagination.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  deplored  03  the  workmanship  i-j  often  excellent,  a.-*  in  the 
reflecte<l  light  ia  the  old  woman's  face,  and  in  the  red  window  screen 
lighted  frum  behind,  in  the  painful  subject  of  "  Looking  for  Father," 
No.  1G4.  It  is  instinctive  to  compare  the  work  of  Mr.  Hai"dy,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Web^ilur,  wjtli  the  qutet  simplicity  and 
Bf^ness  of  No3.  174  and  182,  by  M.  Fn^re,  which,  though  not  e<j»ial  to 
ic  Frt^res  of  fifteen  yr.irs  ago,  are  yet  chamiing  in  their  unconscious 
ease  and  suggestiveness. 

As  an  illustration  of  .t  story  told  witli  simplicity  and  point,  we 
refer  to  No.  903.  "  The  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  in  Deans'  Cottage," 
by  Mr.  H.  Cameron,  whicli  is  full  of  character  and  expression.  The 
laird,  with  pipe  in  hand,  seems  lost,  in  surprise,  wbile  Jeannie  Deaus, 
comely  and  pur  pose- like,  is  busily  engaged  in  roping  a  well-worn 
liair-tnuik.  The  colour  and  tone  of  this  little  picture  are  especially 
flne,  09  are  also  the  drawing  of  the  iigures  and  the  delicate  modellinj; 
of  the  face)>. 

But  there  are  French  artists  tliat  paint  with  n  neat  cleanness  outdoing 
even  the  niv«t  literal  of  our  own  school.  M.  Tiusot  require)*  nothing 
from  the  spectator  except  a  solution  of  the  problems  put  befure  him. 
A  certain  number  of  figures  i*  given  us,  and  we  have  to  determine  their 
relation-ships,  actual  and  po!*sib]e.  How  many  readings  may  !«  given 
of  "  The  L.1.H  Evening,"  \\m)  ;md  "  The  Captain's  Daughter  "  (1 21)  ? 
Now,  it  seem-t  (0  us  that  this  is  leaving  too  much  to  our  imagination. 
A  picture  should  not  tell  us  everything  at  once;  but  it  need  not 
therefore  be  an  enigma.  But  whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  paintingR,  they  muH  strike  every  one  as  wonderful  in  subtle 
delicacy  of  expression.  Still  we  cannot  accept  them  as  trathful  re- 
presentations uf  Dfttm-c.  Slutdow  and  depth  art^  wanting,  especially 
in  "  The  Last  Kvcniug,"  where  the  face  of  the  young  lady  ia  thin  and 
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&at    For  tlie  sanm  reason   these   ghiutly   white   poles  aiul   8pars 

should  surely  have  beeu  euricheJ   by  grey.     They  all  M'ant  "the 

wty  of  dirt,"  the  soft  colouring  of  Time  ;  hut  this  is  evidently 

^ebfectiooable  to  JH.  Tissot,  who  cleans  the  decks  of  his  rcttscis  more 

thoroughly  than  ever  was  quarter-deck  scoured.     Uis  "Too  Early," 

JN'aill*.  is  extremely  clever  in  character  and  texture,  though  the 

bali-rovtu  i>s  full  of  sunshine  instead  of  artiftcial  light ;  but  surely 

Dever  wax  good  work  wasted  on  a  more  trivial  subject. 

One  turns  with  a  souse  of  relief  from  tlm  over-elaboration  of 
detail  to  the  facile  workmanship  of  Mr.  Orchardiiou,  who  runs  to 
the  other  ejctreme  of  looseness  and  carelessnesn!  of  finish.  Air. 
Orcfaaidsou  provokes  while  he  delights  us.  The  quahty  of  his 
ifvork  is  &o  lovely  when  he  chooser,  that  we  feel  that  he  seldom 
does  justice  to  his  powers.  He  carries  to  excess  the  principle  of 
the  subordination  of  accessories,  and  therefore  leaves  often  a  patu> 
fill  sense  of  incompletenesK,  We  understand  that  an  unfortunate 
acodent  happene<l  to  his  most  important  picture,  and  consequently 
"wc  have  only  his  smaller  works  to  judge  liiui  by.  But  go  far  as  it 
goes,  jf  we  take  the  face  of  the  lady  in  "  The  Protector,"  No.  liJ4, 
or  of  "  Cinderella,"  in  Na  354,  where  in  these  galleries  shall  we  Bnd 
more  exquisite  quality  of  work  I  Or  take  the  great  "Protector;** 
could  anything  lie  bt-ttcr  than  the  painting  of  this  dog — or  of  tlie  «un- 
flowrcrs,  delicate  yet  broad?  A  painter's  feeling  for  colour  may  be 
seen  in  very  small  things,  and  that  Mr.  Oixhardson  has  the  colour- 
facxilty  strong  may  be  suen  in  his  subtle  and  refined  treatment  of 
fche  earthenware  in  "  Cinderella."  But  why  does  he  tantalize  us  l^ 
l>ie  sketchiness  and  spottiness,  and  thus  do  injustice  to  hi*i  powers  ? 
•Kis  insight  into  dog-character  and  painting  in  "  Oscar  and  Bran," 
1*0.  s;08,  sliould  make  our  professed  ajiimal-paiuters  look  to  their 
laurels. 

MV-  have  unfortunately  but  too  litde  of  the  maAtorly  case  of  Sir  E. 
Landsccr,  whose  horse  and  dogs  in  Nos,  255  and  2(>6  exhibit  the 
old  power  that  comes  from  suggest  ireness  rather  tlrnn  from  detail, 
*weiy  toudi  being  applied  with  the  conscious  facility  of  the  great 
painter  for  a  definite  purpose.  Some  of  our  younger  men  show 
gwd  progress  as  animal  painters.  Mr,  H.  Hard}-,  in  his  "Lions 
«i«!  Lioness,"  Xo.  1 29,  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  animal  life.  The 
votcss  is  admirably  painted,  with  intense  feline  expression,  but  the 
ilions,  though  fine,  scarcely  suggest  the  terrible  struggle  in  which  they 
engaged.  Mr.  K.  \V.  B,  Davi*i  has  chosen  the  more  peaceful 
pleasing  scene  "  Summer  Afttrrnoon,"  No.  453,  where  the  great 
siCB  (yellow-whito  and  brown)  seek  for  relief  from  the  sultry  boat 
the  cool  Hty-covcrcd  pool.  The  solid  painting  of  these  cattle 
the  slumberous  air  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  while  every  point 
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has  been  noted  to  heightca  the  effect  inteodml  to  be  pitxJuced, 
even  to  the  flics  and  inidj^os  ahont  the  hoods  of  the  patient  bititcE. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  B.  RiviOrc,  wc  feci  too  much  that  his  picturte 
huvc  been  constmcted  to  show  bis  powers  of  aniaial  painting.  Hit 
"  Argus,"  No.  4G*,  depends  for  its  iuterest  maioly  oa  the  dog,  and 
even  hero  we  feel  that  Mr.  lliviLTe  has  been  trammelled  by  theUomer 
conditions  of  Argus  lying  on  ^the  dunghill  and  expiring  at  tbc  sigh! 
of  hia  old  master.  Sir  Walter  ScoU  would,  we  think,  have  indicated 
the  dijscoveiy  by  the  dog's  sense  of  tjinell,  and  he  would  have  repre- 
sented the  dog  as  ntealiug  up  unobuervodly  to  ouilF  at  the  wandering 
beggar.  We  cannot  accept  the  representation  of  Ulysses  as  a  fitting 
one  for  the  man  of  many  wiles.  It  may  bo  observed  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Ulysses  is  but  a  variation  of  the  ''  Daniel "  of  Ja^t  y 
But  if  the  dog  is  the  main  feature  in  the  "Argu^"  how  much  moi 
is  it  the  only  one  iu  No.  9S4i,  whorL>  a  stagey  picture  is  produced 
a  girl  lathed  to  a  mast  rolling  about  in  a  stormy  sea,  with  a  whi 
bull  terrier  in  her  breast  \  The  girl,  smooth  and  dry,  sleeps  ptaciflii 
on  the  waves  of  a  drier  sea,  while  the  dog.  leau  and  hungry,  bari 
furiously  at  nothing.  Of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  we  have  nothing  to 
except  that  his  cattle  are  as  like  china  as  ever, — hard,  and  witho 
texture.  How  such  pictures  can  find  favour  with  a  cattle-loving  rj 
such  as  the  EngUsh,  passes  our  compreheusion.  Nor  does  hU  Ktru: 
imitation  of  the  warm  sunshine  of  Cuyp  please  us  better.  There 
alao  in  j^L*.  Ansiletl's  pictures  a  similni-  faUe  likeness  to  sheep  a 
goats.  Such  work  can  give  pleasure  to  no  human  being  that 
looked  with  iuterest  on  the  rich  varied  colours  and  textures  of  tii< 
aoimaU.  Those  painters  should  take  a  look  at  the  calves  of 
H.  H.  Einmerson,  No.  145,  or  at  the  donkeys  and  geeae  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  beautiful  picture.  "  The  Intnasion,"  Ko.  34,  where  the  ai 
mals  are  painted  with  much  i^pirit  and  cleverness,  and  the  landsca 
ia  charming  in  its  quiet  hunnunies.  The  broken  water,  and  the  tre' 
coming  into  leaf  and  standing  out  against  a  tender  grey  sky, 
worthy  of  careful  Ktudy. 

Wo  have   left  ourselves  little  room  to  write  of  Mr.  Bougfato: 
"  The  Heir,'*  No.  1062.  i^uiet  and  fine  in  its  tone,  showing  strong  foiei, 
influence  ;    of    Mr.    MacuaVs   "Girh*   School   at   the   Confessi 
Seville,"  Na   285,  remimliug  us  of  Bounat    in   its  character 
strength;  of  "The  Despatch  from  Trebizond."  No.  977.  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  No.  675  ;  or  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Inchbold's 
"Green  Iloi-ses  of  St.  Mark's."  No.  141,  all  of  which  deserve  oaro 
examiiiatioij.     We  must  pass  on  to  the  portraits.     Unfortunately 
have  already  referred  to  the  mo«t  striking  of  these  iu  the  lumini 
portraits  of  Mr.  Millais,  and  the  subdued  power  of  Mr.  Watts.    Amo 
the  numerous  portraits  still  left  for  our  examination  there  are 
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%  fe«  iW  mmvt  mmA  pnb&      Foffwiaett  unong  thoM  ut>  lb« 
portnite  of  Kr.  Onkes,  who  oonfinus  tbc  proiuM  of  ImI  year 

in  kit  ligonas  aad  lariod  style.  AlwaTs  ivbiist  iiml  nixut^  m  Kin 
votk.  W  kw  a  ^"PPf  £kcaitr  of  being  able  to  mito  uu  tlio  i>1ia< 
ncrrof  liii  satur,  whether  bo  imitates  tho  brmdtb  of  Itanibmiult, 
M  u  >a  7S,  or  folloirs  the  stylt-  of  Mr.  Watu,  m  in  No.  iiH.  or 
NiilHKWta  novel  arrangeineut  for  hinisvlf.  as  in  Na  IIA.  IT  Lii 
tbtae  qualities  be  wouM  add  more  delicacy  niid  rcBuciinunt  of  wnt'k, 
kiiraald  take  a  Teiy  proiuiticnt  pince  omotiK'  our  portrait  pnin(*<iii, 

If  Ht.  Ouless  oonfinus  himself  tu  tht  purtnuLn  of  goittlDniuu,  It  in 
dio  ladies  of  }lit.  Archer  that  cull  specially  for  our  Dutiou,  HU 
'Iliree Sixers,"  No.  lo^,  is  w^vy  plttu^iiig  in umuigeuiciit  nittl  nHliiiMl 
in niodcUing,  recalling  the  natural  giiico  of  UainHboruit^h  Lhou^li  it 
null  bis  richness  of  colour,  cii|)eijii(lly  in  tho  bnckground,  which 
knds  to  blaokncsa  The  transpar(.-ut  muslin  and  yollovr  iiilk  ■iifirfa 
xeadniirably  painted.  It  ia  a  pity  tluit  tho  guiioral  uflbct  HhnuM 
Ur  uuurod  by  the  bad  drawing  of  tho  child's  lofpt.  Thu  ntlior  por* 
tnita  by  Hr.  Archer  have  the  same  Htrun;;  and  weak  p<iiiit«i,  hi>lii;{ 
of  lady-Iikc  cliantcter  but  inclining  to  cholkincxM  and  fluliii'Hii. 
«;  appear,  however,  to  great  advantage  beaido  ibo  oonvtintional 
DCKS  of  Mr.  San^  wfaoae  work  i«  idipHhod  and  vulgarly  «>Mrin, 
au  attempt  towaida  fiwedom  and  boldnew  which  •^■tdM  in 
bihnL 
Weue  Bony  to  sbj  tiiai  Hr.  Wells  grievoualy  <li<vip|x^int^  um  tiim 
Tbena  is  a  hnntjr  Ibmcbbi  and  bad  ooluuj-  in  lii*  flijih-paixil- 
lod  drawii^  of  honda,,  oa  in  Xoi  303,  "  The  Aotictuanaa,"  and 
;  of  dignity  ia  Ua  tRMtewat,  that  Jthiw  that  h«  baa  not  kopt 
his  ero  a  Idgfa  %\mAwtA  of  work.  Tbaae  ikiCaeU  find  their 
HagTaniexja^isKet  11%  Sir  JSOa  John  Gibbuoa,  tb«  lat« 
1  Uajror.  m\aA  aa  fa^  ami  ct%i  ■  pietan  (/ckidM%  rabM, 
^vord,  and  long  falMdt  boatit  ««A  a  fao*  wDodta  aad  oMfliiportaaL 
For  aorae  maw  «r  otikor  -m   MJiaM  Ihm  pottwita  of   RwyaJ 

flf  4W  finlM^g  art,  a»d 

Hr.bbik,iBNa.41X 
k8;aai  HBH 
tWlMoiktf  JIlT 
paatmlkart 

Bokk 

and 
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Hr  Richmond  Iia^)  settled  dovu  into  a  tuaiinorJEim  from  which 
nothing  cnji  disturb  him,  and  wo  expect  nothing  from  him  uow  but 
tliti  bvei'luHtiiig  stippliug  tlial  mbs  the  flt^sli  of  eveiy  particle  of 
resell iblniice  lo  nature.  His  best  work  this  year  i^,  "  The  Moxtjuis 
of  Salisbury,"  Na  290,  where  all  but  the  must  important  part — the 
head  and  face— is  fine.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  cold  chalkiness  which 
is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  he  has  given  dignity 
and  power  to, the  intellectual  head,  and  has  just  misKd  making  it  a 
really  fine  picture. 

The  cliaracteristics  of  Sir  FraiKus  Grant,  Mr.  Macuee,  Mr.  Weigall. 
and  others  are  well  known.  After  them  the  remaining  mass  of 
portraits  has  nothing  new  or  Rtriking,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  great  majonty  of  Kpec-tatorti  pas.s  them  by  with  the  remark, 
"  Only  a  portrait."  But  let  not  portrait  painterii  flatter  themselves 
with  self-satitilied  disdain  into  the  belief  that  tliis  \a  merely  u  sign  of 
the  unpopularity  of  tiieir  ail.  The  (>ame  spectators,  if  transported 
into  the  Wiuter  Exliihitiou  of  the  Old  Manters,  aud  placed  before  a 
VeLviquez,  or  a  Sir  Joshua,  would  cujuy  and  a^lrairc  the  porti-ait  of 
a  man  whose  very  name  is  unknown.  The  dift'ercnco  lie«  just  in 
this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  art  is  coosummato  and  ovei'powering, 
in  the  other  case  there  is  simply  no  art  at  all.  The  portrait 
painter  may  rest  assured  that  wheu  he  produces  anything  that  i-s 
really  fine  in  colour,  modelling,  and  expression,  be  will  receive  as 
much  appreciation  as  any  of  his  brethren. 

If  there  was  any  branch  of  aj-t  of  which  England  used  justly  to 
boost  as  specially  her  own.  it  was  landscape.  To  say  nothing  of 
Turner,  In  foruier  days  we  could  point  with  pride  lo  Cox,  Constable, 
Bonnington,  and  many  otliem,  and  uur  pretensions  were  more  thau 
allowed  by  uur  artistic  neighbours  the  French,  whose  landscape  school 
of  the  past  aud  present  generations  was  moulded  aud  formed  by  the 
influence  of  these  men.  Burger,  the  well-known  French  critic, 
admits  that  Troyon,  Rousseau,  Daubiguy,  and  other  regenerators  of 
French  Undscape  art,  are  the  children  of  English  ai-t-pareut«.  But  we 
have  forgotten  tlic  lessons  of  our  fatlicrs,  aud  Euglish  admirers  of  this 
phase  of  art  have  to  look  to  France  for  the  moi-e  I'ecent  illustration 
of  the  principles  aud  practice  of  our  earlier  English  school  As  a 
rule,  simplicity,  breadth,  aud  unity  of  elToct  have  depai-ied  from  us, 
and  instead  of  imagiuatioii  and  grandeur  of  idea  we  have  marvellous 
industry  and  tame  mediocrity  of  conception.  Our  landscape  paiutei'S 
may  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  but  we  larely  see  traces  of  thought 
or  feeling  in  their  tre^ttineut  A  painted  photograph  is  not  thftj 
highest  ideal  m  bndscape  art ;  we  want  to  see  how  the  artist  has 
been  alfected  by  tlie  sceue,  what  ioflucucc  it  has  had  on  his  mind, 
and  what  it  suggests  to  him.     We  look  for  his  impression,  not  for  a 
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literal  Kndering  of  facts.  As  old  David  Cox  wrote  of  Lio  own  water- 
eulour  drawings.  "  Thty  are  the  iwrk  of  tiie  viind,  which  I  cotutider 
"v«ry  far  above  the  poi-trails  of  the  place«."  It  in  from  the  want  of  tbia 
pemwility  of  the  paiutcr  that  the  ordinary  EngUtih  school,  of  which 
Mt.  R  W.  leader  is  a  typical  example,  appears  w>  prosaic  and  heart- 
lees.  There  i«  no  trace  of  sentiment  or  of  poetry  m  these  pictures, 
i»or  my  attempt  to  grasp  the  conapreheusivcuesa  of  nature.  Mr. 
Xjeiderdoes  make  an  effort  to  get  away  from  this  hard  mechanical 
tr«iiment  id  his  "  Mountain  Solitude,"  No.  87&,  but  not  with  sticoesg. 
tl  is  handling  here  is  somewhat  freer  and  bolder,  but  it  is  vague  and 
pr«tentioiui.  His  precipices  are  feeble  and  wanting  in  solidity,  while 
th«  nwuntain  gloom  which  he  has  attempted  to  render  by  erode 
nuses  of  deep  blue  paint  is  stagey  and  false. 

Of  landncape  influenced  hy  the  strong  individuality  of  the  painter, 
tlie  most  important  example  is  Mr.  PoohV-s  "A  Lion  in  the  Path," 
No.  28, — a  grand  and  impres-five  work.  The  masses  of  light  and  shade 
ane  finely  distributed,  and  the  rich  harmonics  of  yellow,  brown  and 
blue  remind  one  of  Poussin  or  Tintoretto.  The  action  of  the  man 
ia  vigorous  as  he  advances  holdly  yet  with  alarm  on  the  lion,  which, 
bouever,  looks  very  tame  and  harmless.  Mr.  Poole  would  have  done 
■we-ll  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  drawing  his  lion,  which 
\yy  ita  weaknt-sa  certainly  detracts  from  a  nohly  conceived  landscape. 
The  veteran  Mr.  Linnell  becomes  yearly  «ti"onger  in  colour.  In 
baa,  "Coming  Storm,"  No.  7S,  we  think  that  this  hot  marly  colour  is 
^•■nied  to  an  excess  injurioii.i  to  the  effect  he  has  aimed  at  producing. 
C^Ufl  Would  have  liked  a  quieter  Aense  of  the  coming  storm,  and  less 
**■     liie  highly  charged  colour  which  Mr.  LinnoU  has  moAc-  peeuHarty 

Nr.  W.  Linnell  follows  in  his  father's  footjiteps,  and  has  jpvcn  us  in 
^*». 447,  "Over  the  Heath,"  a  grand  landscape  of  rolling  clouds  and 
"^^Uier-covercd  hills,  though  the  picture  might  hare  been  painted 
***  a  lower  key  with  advantage.  There  is  throughout  a  fine  feeling 
'*f  «pMe  and  the  winding  rood  over  the  hill-aide  is  adnun\b!y  repve- 

Hr.  P.  Graham    has  boldly  grappled   with  a  difBcult   effect  in 

^O-  6+,  "  Wind,"  which,  though  smooth  and  uniform  in  texture,  is  a 

^Ofott?  rendering  of  the  subject.     The  tcmpcst-tcssed  trees  in  the 

Hy  and  the  peaty  foaming  tfirrent  are  painted  with  spirit  and  are 

Mflf  motion.     There  seems  some  exaggeration  in  the  dark   purply 

"feoiand  the  heather  is  too  positive  in  colour  for  the  light  that  ir 

*tfco  fqctnrc.     Mr.  Graham  is  not  so  successful  in  his"Re8tloiw 

V'Ko.  665;  and   bis  "Highland  Crofl,"  No.  980,  wants  interest, 

*'"'gh  the  calves  are  well  painted. 

Mf.C. R  Johnson,  in  his  "First  Snow"  No.  659, and  hia  "A\itumn 
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Flood,"  No.  070,  and   Mr.  MacWhirtcr  in  his  "  Flilierman's  TTftTen,'*^ 
No.  fififl,  give  us  more  than  the  scene.     They  give  us  the  imp' 
oj'  the  Bccuc  on  the  artist^  and  convey  to  \13  ideoB  connected  with  tit- 
landscapes,  a  much  more  di;fficult  task.    Mr.  MikcWhirter's  picta 
would  be  improved  by  a  more  simple  foreground,  but  ho  has  sic^,l 
ceedod  in  putting  ojuch  feeling  into  hiit  pictui-e. 

Thero  xs,  beautiful   colour  iu  "  A  Mountain  Stream,  Glcn  Dorry, 
Aherde»nuliiro,"  No.  599,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes.     Tho  landscape  does 
uot  strike  ud  as  veiy  like  the  ohatucter  uf  the  Decsido   mountatiw 
and  theiti   '^  too  much  feeliug  of  Uie  atudio  in  it.     It  is,  liuw* 
eror,  imprceisivo  in  splto  of  tins,  auil  ia  vtry  neai-  being  a  really  tine 
picture. 

Tho  Pri?sidoiit  of  thft  Scottish  Aca*hnny,  Sir  George  Harvey,  bcdcU 
A  bright  and  fresh  "  Horuiog  on  Locli  Awe ;  Ben  Cniachau  in  iJie 
distance,"  No.  \^h'l,  full  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Tlic  outlying 
spur  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  is  paint.ed  tnth 
that  fine  feeling  for  Nature  which  Sir  George  puts  into  all  hislutd- 
scapes,  and  with  a  quality  of  workman^liip,  iu  the  painter's  scusecJ 
qv.al\iy,  that  ia  exceedingly  rare.  No  one  understands  bettor  Iww 
to  repiesent  the  rich  soft  grcoa  of  half  Highland  half  LowluJ 
scenery.  In  his  "  Curlers,"  No.  200,  the  wintry  landscape  with  it* 
leafless  trees  agmust  the  setting  sun  should  also  be  cvefoU^ 
lopked  at. 

Mr.  A-  W.  Hunt  attempts  with  considerable  success  the  rond«ni||I 
of  the  mid-day  sunshine  on  tree-clad  mountajoB,  and  gives  a 
senso  of  brilliant  daylight.  Thero  i.s  a  delicacy  about  his  coucep' 
(^this  effect  very  different  from  the  eomniouplaco  but  affected  work 
of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  who  in  inexpressible  except  on  gigantic  canraiMMt 
full  of  emptiu&!i8  and  pretence.  Mr.  tioudidl's  large  landscape,  ''Siil>* 
siding  of  the  Nile,"  No.  292,  ba>}  an  Ka^teni  look  about  it  and  W^ 
be  all  right,  but  it  wants  real  interest  and  is  too  jiauorauiic.  lti> 
tauie  and  poor,  comparud  with  tho  Ka^teru  laudjtieapes  of  lA.  Huguet- 

The  motion  of  the  sea  must  ever  bo  full  of  difficulty  to  the  puateTi 
and  many  ai'e  tlio  ways  by  which  the  impression  of  this  restless  hoav- 
iag   has   been   rcudercd.     Some  painters,   like   Mr.  U.  Moore,  Mi. 
Sampson,  and  Mr.  Wyllie,  represent  it  in'th  a  wonderful  dircctaCK, 
and  if  their  work  is  not  of  the  highest  refiuemcnt  as  to  subtlety,  it  is 
because   they  thiuk  they  cau  produce  the  momentary  etl'ect  mon 
completely  by  rapid  vigorous  paiutiug.     Mr.  Culiu  Hunter,  who  has 
made  a  great  stride  this  year,  cairies  Ihiis  principle  further  and  sectos 
to  have   caught  the  spirit  of  the  motion  by  a   mure   subtle   srn- 
UietLc  metheU.     Certain  it  is  that  iu  no  sea-piuees  uf  tbi«>  yvar  baa 
■' the  countless  suiHe  "  of  tho  ocean  been   more  su^estively  repre- 
sQuteU  than  by  Mr.  Uunter.     By  some  intuitive  proceics  he  seems  to 
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dmoed  the  Morei  of  its  motion,  and  'wc  can  almoftt  hear  the 
ippW  uf  the  wavaa  besting  on  the  boats  of  hiR  "  Trawlers  w;uUiig  for 
>adEneK,"  No.  386.  The  f^uivcring  light  011  tho  water  brokcu  Uy 
IttfrBBh  bvcoaa,  and  the  wonderful  play  of  oolonr  of  tho  clear  bright 
jk^  nflcctcd  in  the  varying  mirror,  arc  admirably  suggcsto^l,  while 
iht  effect  it;  licighteneU  by  tbo  dark  but  luminous  water  under  the 
ImiL  The  iishermcn  are  cleToriy  put  in,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
Uw  fioBh'painting  caaied  further  While  Mr.  Utmtcr's  touch  seems 
■Aniably  adapted  for  the  representation  of  the  moving  sea,  we  do 
M  think  it  suits  the  solid  land,  where  we  want  more  firmnosa  and 
pKinon,  nor  do  wo  Uke  to  aee  so  clearly  the  method  by  whicli  thu 
wkb  produced.  Of  Hr.  Hunter'»  other  two  pictures,  "  Tiio  Three 
fiibera,"  No.  526,  and  "AOer  a  Gale,"  No.  \m,t,  we  should  like  to 
*^  a  good  deal,  but  our  space  is  more  than  oxhausted.  Thoy  well 
imnti  careful  ntudy. 

U  Kr.  Hunter  paints  his  seas  suggestively  and  from  the  geue- 
nliuitiona  oi  a  mind  well  .stored  with  observations,  Mr.  Brett  adopts 
*JiB»wnt  method  and  gives  brilliant  recoidn  of  these  obsorvatious 
AaOMlves.  Mr.  Hunter  is  eynUtetic  while  Mr.  Brett  is  analytic, 
4d  both  are  right  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  natures.  To  a  wouder- 
U Eiculty  of  noting  fact-^  Mr.Brett  adds  long-trained  skill  in  paiutiug 
Ifceo  irith  extreme  accuracy.  Take  his  "  Morning  among  the  Oranito 
Bwliiere,"  No.  681.  and  obser\'e  the  painting  of  these  boulders.  At 
flight  they  appear  to  be  photographic  reproductions,  but  if  you 
W:  closely  at  these  crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  you 
rtlsee  that  they  are  paiuted  with  ease  and  mastery,  in  quite  a  dif- 
li*Hil  maimer  from  the  serpentine  steeple  i-ock  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooko 
i^A  4ly),  which  is  geologically  right  when  examined  closely,  but 
*ak  and  feeble  when  looked  at  from  a  moderate  distance.  Li  Mr. 
Bwfs  case  the  imitation  may  porhnpi  be  carried  too  far,  but  it  is 
*nglit  8ort  of  auggeative  imitation.  The  same  is  true  of  his  paint- 
05  of  tho  sand  with  its  waving  surface  broken  by  footmarks,  and  of 
tbeblap  purple  mussels  and  green  seawam  on  the  rocks.  We  soem 
blie  looking  at  the  very  spot.  But  what  we  mifls  Li  the  human 
i^itasion,  the  feeling  of  the  scene  having  pa.<!.'ied  through,  the 
•rtirt'i!  mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Brett's  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  Nature 
iota  hfcr  elements,  to  trace  her  living  presence  by  a  too  subtle 
ualyns.  a  process  which  is  apt  to  leave  out  the  informing  spirit, 
[f  Mr  Bwtt  with  his  stores  of  knowledge  would  now  paint  con- 
tniaivoly  and  poetically  pictures  bearing  the  stamp  of  hw  own 
«liog  for  nature,  wc  might  expect  very  great  things,  Corot  began 
J  painting  with  pre-Raphnelito  minutenes-s,  and  we  have  now  the 
[rantagc  of  his  cart^ful  study  in  tho  delicious  dreams  of  his  later 
^  to  we  may  perhaps  yet  see  a  corresponding  development  of 
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Hr.  Brett's  poweiB.  With  referezice  to  the  sea,  it  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Brett's  attention  has  been  drawn  chiefly  to  the  form  of  the 
waves,  to  the  neglect  of  their  essential  quality  of  liquidity,  which  is 
suggested  only  by  an  oily  condition  of  sur&ce.  Mr.  Hook  never 
misses  this  most  important  element ;  his  pictures  smell  of  the  wet 
salt  sea 

We  have  also  fresh  and  interesting  sea-pieces  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Knight 
(No.  107).  and  by  Mr.  Naish  (No.  539),  but  our  space  ia  exhausted, 
and  we  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  passing  over  many 
pictures  which  we  should  like  to  notice,  such  as  Mr.  H.  Goodall's 
"  Capri  'Girls  Winnowing,"  Ne.  372,  and  the  two  studies,  "  On  the 
Mer  de  Glace,"  No.  46  and  No.  52,  by  Sir  R.  Collier,  of  whom, 
though  he  dislikes  critics,  we  will  say  that  he  shows  a  rare  and 
refined  sense  for  colour. 

We  must  end,  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  as  careful  a  survey 
as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  Exhibition  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  while  there  is  much  sound  work  in  it,  there  are  not 
many  pictures  that  will  outlive  the  talk  of  the  season  or  have  aa 
enduring  place  in  the  history  of  our  school.  The  public  taste  may 
not  demand  a  high  standard,  but  piunters,  like  poets,  can  form  and 
guide  an  audience  for  themselves.  With  the  glowing  colours  at  their 
command,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  transmute  their  pictures 
not  merely  into  gold,  but,  if  they  will  it,  into  most  precious  jewels. 

John  Fobbes  White. 
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i^S  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the  novs  of  a  groat  man's  death  ought  to 

^^  affect  the  tuass  of  those  who  arc  imturally  unablo  to  fonn  ati 

[^■HlepeiKlent  opinion  of  the  sources  and  nature  of  his  acknowledged 

'"^Quence.     In  Italy  the  death  of  an  eminent  and  popular  writer  like 

'^Aazoui  is  niciitionoil  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  natiotnd 

J^*l«mity.      The   mayor   and   corporation   of  every  intelligent  littla 

**»wn  in  the  peninsula  telegraph  aasmancea  of  their  veneration  and 

l^j'^patby  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  he  is  interred  with 

raougms  such  as  aru  reserved  in  England  for  men  who  have  wua 

P^tUes,  married  a  queen,  or  usurped  a  throne.     No  doubt  there  is  a 

ptiMss  in  such  expressions  of  feeling  when  we  have  no  reason  to 

[4oubt  their  sincerity  ;    it  is  natural  to  seek  to  give  some  formal 

futterance  to  the  gratitude  which   must  have  been  accumulating  in 

I, the  minds  of  thousandii  to  whom  the  life  just  euded  has  been  a  cou'- 

j  linuoua  benefit.    Yet  we  can  scarcely  regret  the  absence  of  such. 

tttteiances  in  England  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mill,  when  we  consider 

Qxrm  entirely  unworthy  they  would  seem  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

^e  work  that  he  has  done,  and  how  inadequate  as  an  expressioa 

*f  iho  feeling  which  his  death  calls  forth  in  those  who  know  what 

ll»at  work  has  been.      It  would    be  hasty  to  conclude  that  a  just 

^tJD&te  of  his  character  and  genius  is  limited  to  the  circle,  large 
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as  tliat  voa,  uf  his  private  fricmla  ontl  fellow- workers,  bccauso  com* 
parativcly  few  othei's  have  as  jet  attomptod  to  cxpt'ess  tbo  ri^;ard  in 
whidi  his  memory  must  be  bcid  by  all  wlto  have  shared,  however 
sligbtly,  in  tbe  iutcUectual  lifo  of  tbo  lost  tbrty  years.  Respect  bos 
more  to  do  with  such  ailcnce  than  ioclifferfmce,  and  it  is  only  lest 
one  should  be  mistaken  for  the  otiier,  that  we  venture  on  an  attempt 
to  show  nut  only  that  Mr.  Mill's  iiitiut'iice  un  tliu  onlinar>'  thought., 
of  the  day  is  still  umliminisbed,  bul.  also  that  it  would  indeed  be  a^ 
national  calamity  for  tliat  inAuence  u>  become  either  weakened, 
warped^  or  forgotten. 

There  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  degree  of  fashion  in  Uiougbt ;  a 
tendency  from  time  to  time  to  discard  old  opinions  merely  becauso , 
they  are  not  new,  to  ignore  them  hecausu  ibey  seem  self-evident^ J 
aud  goDcrally  tauudcrvahio  tho  discoverers  of  truth  iKatovery  ona- 
can  imdcratand  People  got  tired  of  hearing  on  old  stiiry  reppat«d, 
and  weariness  often  changes  into  disgust  if  they  are  expected  to 
listen  to  it  with  perennial  enthusiasm.  Sfill,  as  the  course  of  nature 
is,  on  the  whole,  fixed,  tbe  truth  which  was  at  tirst  giceted  witli 
enthusiasm  does  not  cease  to  be  true,  or  therefore  valuable,  by  becom- 
ing CTCU  tediously  familiar ;  and  to  fall  back  upon  exploded  error, 
merely  for  tbe  sake  of  variety,  is  a  cumbrous  way  of  reviving  the 
strength  of  passionate  couvivtiuu  with  wbiuh  now  truths  uie  held, 
wliile  besides  Uie  prospect  of  refutation  by  the  logic  uf  facts,  the 
relapM  itself  is  seldom  attt^ndod  with  eDthunasm,  being  rEtber  th^ 
work  uf  lassiiudu  and  indiflurence.  Progress  would  be  impomible  ff 
opiiiiou  were  condemned  to  oscillate  between  baneu  extremea  d 
truism  and  pecadox.  But  if  posiiiTo  knowledge  is  continuous  and 
homogeneous,  aud  its  posaeeaioa  merely  a  (pieiftiou  of  dcgrue,  novelty 
may  always  be  secured  without  the  saen6ee  of  oonclusionK  already 
reached.  So  far  from  being  worthless  and  obsolete,  they  havo  their 
most  important  functions  still  to  discharge ;  once  Utoruughly  ac- 
oeptictl,  they  have  ceased  to  be  ooncdusions,  and  are  tbe  axiomatio 
premisses  from  which  reiisoning  may  start  in  search  of  further  truths ; 
aud  it  is  not  till  these  newer  truths  are  thomsclves  in  a  fair  way  to 
hecomc  trite,  that  the  first  discoveiy  may  be  Icfb  to  the  indiffcrenb . 
chronicling  of  liistory,  which  is  not  likely  to  undermine  its  okii 
foundations.  Mr.  Mill's  works,  partly  from  tbeir  natural  cleui-uess^ 
partly  from  their  appropriateness  to  tho  intellectual  demands  of  tiie 
day,  arc  already  so  IkiuiUur  tliat  they  have  been  threatened  witb 
promotion  to  the  shelf  of  dassic  oommonplace ;  but  we  sliould  a^, 
before  occt^pting  this  fiito  for  thum,  whether  his  followers  or  his 
opponents  have  quite  exhausted  the  pnibloms  he  raised,  either  ly 
cerrying  his  method  to  ita  l;ibl  h^ptimate  cousequcuoes,  or  by  di»- 
proving  bis  particular  cunclusiona  seriutitn.     'Till  this  has  been  done. 
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t  indifference  to  his  writings  cnii  only  bu  accounted  for  by  the  uorcason- 

'ing  fickleness  to  whicb  the  principle — not  yet  becomo  a  oomidon- 
plaoe  ttnd  nowhere  better  iliuiftTated  than  by  bimgelf — affords  Uic 
beet  antidote,  that  the  ooly  security  against  the  periodical  rcdix- 
covery  of  error  lies  in  recognizing  (an  lie  did)  the  substantia!  con- 
tinuity of  alt  T\\^\i  thinking,  so  that  to  abandon  a  legitimate 
inference  ia  conntnictively  to  abandon  oil  the  grouuds  upon  which 
it  rest«<1.  And  a«  few  thinkers  are  c<iiial  tu  the  ta«k  of  rcconstrQct- 
ing  the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge  from  its  foundations,  a  reaction  is 
ftlmoGit  always  Lucoasistent,  though  not  incompatible  with  a  Bpn.sniodic, 
tutermittent  sort  of  progress.  At*  Mr.  Mill  observed  on  his  l/»g)c,— 
'■  The  improvement  iu  the  result*  <4  tliinkiiig  has  seldom  extended 
to  the  jfwces»es  ;  "  and  results  of  tin  impeach  able  validity  are  liable 
to  be  neglected  or  thrown  aside,  unless  the  processes  by  which  they 
vere  reached  inspire  reasonable  confidence. 

31r.  HiU's  iuDuGuce  has  been  much  greater  on  the  manner  or  pro- 

(•tesses  of  contemporary  thought  than  on  its  substance  and  rcKultA. 
and  if  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  two  ele- 
ments ib  correct,  the  ftvct  will  not  iujurc  liis  repntoilion  with  posterity. 
The  irtthnaU  of  prugress, — intellectual,  social,  and  political — and  its 
one  indis-penttable  condition  were,  for  the  first  time,  explained  dis- 
interestedly, and  dissHvered  from  the  alwolute  advociicy  of  any  one 
stage  in  the  progress,  and  even  from  a  metaphysical  devotion  to  Ihe 
aniver^l  condition.  He  did  a.i  much  as  any  writer  of  the  century  to 
originate,  and  more  to  popularize  the  conception  that  a  theory  roi|fht 
bo  true  and  yet  not  finaJ, — not  final,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  raJue  and 
importance.     Tlie  dispassionate  tone  of  his  writings,  and  his  gcocral 

,  abstinencQ  from  epithets,  wore  the  natural  consequences  of  this  way 

\q{  looking  at  controversies  still  subsisting.    It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
tiio  past,  since  we  wish  to  change  the  present  which  it  has 

^Doade,  nor  yet  to  condemn,  since  it  had  also  made  our  desire  for  a 
better  future.     He  recognized  the  existence  both   of  natural  tenden- 

leiee  and  of  ends  that  arc  right  and  desirable,  and  eince  the  two  never 

'reach  the  momeatary  point  of  coincidence,  he  took  for  granted  that 
what  we  think  right  and  desirable,  is  not  what  has  been  natural,  brtt 
what  is  going  to  be  so.  As  a  statement  of  the  results  of  critical  phi- 
kwophy  the  formula  is  clear,  though  it  may  not  yet  be  popular,  but 
its  chief  Mgnificance  is,  that  it  commits  a  school  famous  for  pedantic 

tjtrecision  and  the  deitication  of  experience,  to  the  most  abstract  form 

-of  the  dootrine  of  evolution. 

He  was  singularly  succc!»ful  in  developing  a  tradition  which  he 
was   singularly  fortuoate   in    receiving  when  and  as  he  did.     The 

iWmmou-aense  philosophy,  the  Euglish  school  to  which  Bacon,  flobbes, 
to,  and  Benlham  belonged,  seemed  nearly  to  have  done  its  work, 
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when  coEttnion-sensc  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  follow  Home,  or  to 
understand  Berkeley,  and  Adam  Smith  beji^n  instead  to  apply 
tU  methods  to  the  merely  coticreto  phenomena  of  society.  To  gather  j 
together  the  loo-'ie  thread's  of  Jiheral  criticism,  to  give  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  methods  by  which  Go<lwin,  James  Mill,  and  the 
Utilitarians  of  ihat  generation  hml  arrived  at  their  hard,  clear, 
plaiisible,  and  narrow  doctrine,  wa«  a  task  to  which  he  seemed  called 
by  birth  and  education.  It  was  partly  bccauRe  he  wan  so  well  fitted 
to  do  this,  that  he  wa*  able  to  do  much  more.  A  glance  at  the  con-^ 
trast  between  his  position  and  Comte'.<i  will  ahow  how  great,  upoa' 
their  common  principles,  his  advantage  was.  Mill's  "Logic"  has  an 
authentic  pedigree  of  three  centuries  to  say  the  least,  and  it  waa 
natural  that  he  should  acknowK^Igc  so  respectable  an  aucestry ;  btit 
we  have  to  think  of  Comtc.  since  he  disowned  the  teaching  of  Saint 
Simon,  and  certainly  did  not  learn  his  great  doctrines  from  I>ftj 
Maifttre,  aa  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having  carved  out  greatness  for! 
himself,  doe^  not  choose  to  stand  any  longer  alone  in  the  world,  audi 
may  fix  on  whatever  noble  family  be  pleases,  to  claim  alliance  with 
in  a  mythical  past.  The  fact  that  Comte  owed  nothing  personally  to 
the  Protestant,  critical  or  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  I7th  and  18th 
centuries,  made  it  difficult  for  him,  much  as  he  valued  the  continuity 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  race,  to  avoid  making  a  breach  in  that 
continuity  by  coming  forward  himself  as  the  founder  and  prophet  of 
an  entirely  now  order.  The  Conm  de  PhUomiJti*  Posit4i?e  is 
written  for  those  whoge  education  has  already  been  camod  up  to  » 
certain  point  by  the  history  of  humanity,  and  it  has  no  argument 
available  for  the  conversion  of  a  theologian  who  should  decline  to 
learn  astronomy.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  himself  convinced, 
by  arguments  of  the  kind  most  intelligible  to  ordinary  unphilosophicul 
Englishmen,  of  the  truth  nf  opinions  very  foreign  to  ordinary  habits  of 
thought,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  those  argunienta  still 
remained  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  found  h'n  oonclu- 
sions  startling  or  unintoUigihlc.  Many  of  them  are  expressly  re- 
stated in  bis  works,  only  with  their  natural  logical  dei>endence 
substituted  for  the  historical  order  of  their  adoption.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  profitable  issue  to  a  controversy,  unless  the  opposite 
sides  are  able  to  understand  each  other,  and  there  can  be  Utile 
doubt  tliat  the  extent  and  permanence  of  his  influence  was  much 
increased  by  this  pre-established  harmony  of  mind  between  him- 
self and  those  who  were  to  bo  his  disciples.  The  cautious  ration- 
alism which  was  the  established,  almost  the  orthodox  philodopliy 
of  his  countiymen,  was  so  far  conservative  that  it  le<!  those  who 
were  already  well  off,  to  demand  good  reasons  for  any  change  that 
was  likely  to  be  for  the  worse  to  themselves ;  but  it  served  as  a 
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iiif  dapptd  for  hifl  aciiou  \i\iou  the  discordaot  stirvtvala  of  tra- 
ditiou&l  aiid  cuutomary  error.  Tlie  proteat  in  his  essay  on  Cole- 
lidgo  agiuust-  oxulling  iu  the  follies  or  crimes  of  au  lulvorsaiy, 
iBuk^d  a  memorable  odvaucc  iu  political  morality  no  less  than  in 
poUucal  wisdom.  The  idea  that  it  was  less  important  to  provo 
that  ta  oppnueat  bad  been  wroug  than  to  convince  him  of  M'but 
WM  right,  was  a  novelty  in  controversy,  and  robbed  it  of  half  its 
nawL  He  taught  minorities  to  be  tolerant,  and  tried  to  teach 
Bijaiities  that  unity  was  worth  securing  by  compromise ;  while 
the  absolute  impartiality  of  his  reasoning  gave  those  to  whom  ab- 
stract reasoning  on  practical  matters  was  now,  a  most  salutary 
fuik  in  the  power  uf  rea.soti.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his 
tnatment  uf  tlio  Principles  of  Political  Economy  had  a  direct  effect 
D  the  opinion  of  the  operative  classes  in  Eoglaud,  over  and  above 
Mj  influence  exercised  by  the  principles  themselves.  ArgnnieuU 
liM  wtre  iuteudud  to  convitictj  the  employers  of  labour  that  tho 
Mudard  of  reason  and  morality  was  the  same  for  poor  and  rich,  ac- 
cMophshed,  if  possible,  a  still  more  useful  work  iu  penmiuling  many 
intelligent  working  men  to  cease  to  think  of  themselves  as  naturally 
divided  &om  die  general  body  of  society,  and  as  possessing,  iu  conse- 
ifiieiwe,  a  separate  code  of  morality  of  their  own.  The  disinterested 
ndiness  to  admit  that  a  question  has  two  sides,  which  is  so  rare 
everywhere,  and  at  least  as  common  in  tho  artizan  as  in  the  middio 
daw,  must  have  Iweu  learut  by  the  former  from  Mr.  Mill.  Wlicn- 
tta  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of  classes  is  in- 
upon  now,  the  good  of  the  community  is  introduced  as  motive 

the  measure,  and  as  the  same  end  is  appealed  to  in  support  of 
n«ry  radical  reform,  differeuce  of  opiuiou  on  such  subjects  seems  only 
to  affect  the  choice  of  means.  Far  less  subversive  thinkers  have 
(Aea  excited  more  passionate  opposition,  because,  as  became  au 
,iMactivc  logician,  instead  of  trying  to  impart  his  doctrine  as  a 
he  always  led  bis  pupils  step  by  step  along  tho  course  be 
followed  himself,  frtnn  the  known,  or  what  they  took  for  it,  to 
iheuDkBown,  in  the  name  uf  re^tson  and  experience,  the  only  guides 
t^^Fere  predisposed  to  trust  And  he  was  thus  euabled  to  keep  up 
lii*  influence  u»-er  many  who  were  quite  incapable  of  following  him  to 
t^  metaphysical  grounds  of  his  own  l>etief  in  the  reliability  of  reason 
i>d  experience,  or  of  appreciating  his  deductions  from  that  principle. 

Much  of  the  present  moderation  of  opinion  onau  iucieaaing  number 
"f  vexed  ([ueatious  is  due  to  the  effect  of  his  writings  upou  pi^ofeasedly 
^XiAierrativo  thinkers  and  orthodox  theologians.  The  altered  tone  of 
poUic  feeling  on  such  questions  as  strikes,  trader  uuiuus,  popular 
^''Ueatiou,  cla*»  interests  in  general,  and  perhaps  we  might  add 
'^Publtcanism — in    France — is    due    not    so    much    to    his    direct 
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Advocacy  of  particitlar  conclafiion&,   in    which    other  writers 
have  been  as  active  and  influential,  but  to  the  latcai  pnDcif>l.^ 
of  judgment  to  which  he  gave  form  and  voice.     He  showed!  sod^-fc^ 
of  how    many   philosophical   truth;!    it   woh    ah-eaily  nnconsdoncstv 
convinced,  and  as  hia  own  By^tcm  of  tbonght  was  chiefly  ren)a.x-]k- 
niito  for  the  consistcQcy  and  coherence  of  nil  it-s  parts,  thi-v«ie  wlio 
hod  agreed  with  liiui  involuntarily  on  one  point,  fnund  it  diflicMiJf 
afterwards  to  break  away  from  bis  guidance.     The  moderation  of   his 
method  secured  a  hearing  for  what  were  thought  extreme  optTiionn, 
even  from  his  opponents  ;  while  n  cortaiu  section  of  his  profc-s-iod 
foUowers  were  persuaded  to  tolerate  hja  moderation,  for  the  sake  of 
the  conclusions  which  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting.     Those 
who  difleriKl  from  him  were  most  affected  by  the  positive,  those  w^ho 
agreed  with  iiini  by  tho  negative  side  of  hut  tcncbing,  and  it  waa  noi 
altogether  accidental  that  each  party  giitliered  from  him  wliat  tHey 
needed  most ;  the  Conservatives  truth-s  of  wholesome  practical  appU- 
catioD,  and  tho  Liberals,  if  nut  an  infallible  tent  of  truth,  at  lensfc  a 
critical  safeguard  for  tlieir  previous  aoquiutions.     His  intetleetotMkl 
influence  was  sirongest  in  proportion  upon  his  adversories.  hk  Vkoml 
influence  on  his  cloee  adberentK,  and  as  it  belonged  to  lii«i  eoBiplet«h 
neea  oa a  thinker,  in  hia  own  lino,  to  oonnect  the  re«ult«  with    t-be 
procGsaes  of  speculation,  tho  subatancc  of  hi^^  opiiiions  with  tho  "WA? 
in  which  they  were  held,  bis  wco'k  was  more  than  anything  concilia* 
tory.     AU  his  writinj(s  liod  the  samo  tendency ;  they  reached    "fch< 
some  point  and  prwluccd  the  same  goneral  impression  without  v&x^^ 
tion  in.  the  means  cmployod,  and  hia  position  was  Chat  of  a  mediator 
between  those  who  found  in  them  a  stimulus,  and  those  on  wt**™ 
they  acted  as  a  check.     Strictly  speaking  ho  did  not  originate  ^»"y 
important  tendency,  but  he  interpreted  and  organized  those  tliafc     ^ 
found  oo-existing,  and  if  of  late  years  they  have  continued  to  ad 
abreast,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  equable  influence  of 
temper  and  piinciplca    Wc  are  apt  to   forget  (except  when 
Straus?  and  Mr.  Stephen  remind  us)  that  it  is  possible  to  think  fr^^^Jf 
on  many  points  without  being  willing  to  dispense  with  the  sonct^^^-"* 
of  authority  on  all.    In  Kngland  it  is  rare  for  a  radical  politician  to>—    ■* 
an  intolerant  theologian,  rare  for  broad  views  on  rt'ligious  queati--^*''* 
to  be  iissocialed  with  a  leaning  lowftrds  absolutism  in  politics,  ^^^''^ 
raro  for  men  of  science  to  indulge  in  religious  mysticism  ;  but  this^  " 
only  because  all  parties  are  agreed  upon  one  or  two  simple  criti    -■*" 
principles,  which  tliey  have  acijuired   the  habit  of  applying  indi^^^ 
rcntly  to  all  subjects.     The  political  cynicism  of  many  German  fr^^*"^ 
thinkers,  mid  the  sentimental  mysticism  nf  most  Frcneh  socialt^  ^^ 
are   only  mure   abnormal  than  EogHsih   conservatism,  bocatiae  t— ^* 
latter  was  once  consistent,  and  tho  former  do  not,  happily,  px>miae  _ 
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become  eo.  In  England  siioh  voh^atod  principles  arc  confined  to 
those  wlio  have  never  entirely  accepted,  or  who  bare  focgottfiu  tho 
grounds  upon  vhich  the  great  master  of  philosoplitcul  radicalism  rested 
his  political  creed.  Libt-ml  measures  for  midung  the  majority  bappy, 
or  the  minority  good,  against  their  vrili,  continue  to  be  propoved 
from  time  to  time  by  p(.>liticiaii!>  who  conceive  tbcmwlves  to  have 
got  bej-ond  "ilill  on  Liberty.'  hut  until  it  is  sbowu  that  thu  doc- 
trines of  tliat  famDiar  text-book  have  «om«  more  serious  fault  than 
that  of  being  tw*  ubviously  Inie  to  be  aUowt-d  to  cumber  an  nuintelU- 
geac  memory,  Mr.  Mill'fi  aduuix>rs  will  coutinuo  to  believe  thai  his 
priuciplvs  rightly  understood  are  siiU  our  best  guarantee  against 
mental  backsliding,  and  our  best  hope  of  pernuuient  social  amelioration. 
The  general  recognition  of  his  promincDt  position  amongst  tho 
most  influential  of  his  contemporaries  is  an  examplo  of  the  eeude  in 
which  it  is  true  that  the  course  of  bistoiy  is  ruled  by  ideas,  and  that 
the  epoch-making  tbinkeni  are  those  who  succeed  in  formulating 
opinions  ah-eady  determined  by  the  cti-cumstaaces  of  the  ago.  Of 
couraa  pae»ion  and  int«re«t,  not  reason,  are  the  common  motives  of 
latnan  action,  but  dillerent  individoaU  n>oved  by  the  same  d«sirea 
much  more  likely  to  thwart  eadi  other  than  to  co>opeiute,  so 
'that  the  total  movement  of  society  c^n  scarcely  be  inferred  from  the 
rblativo  frequency  or  force  of  the  vaiious  passions  characteristic  of  a 
period.  In  their  particular  concrete  application,  they  aeutralizo 
each  other,  whereas  a  general  idea,  being  really  the  same  to  all  who 
share  it,  naturally  exercises  au  uutform  influence  on  the  joint  action. 
To  say  that  the  present  age,  for  instance,  \&  that  of  indtUFtrialiftro,  or 
of  compc-tltiou,  does  not  reully  tell  us  much  about  it,  for  only  expe- 
rience can  »bow  what  results  the  actual  conditiom  of  industry  and 
the  number  of  real  forces  capable  of  entering  into  competition 
are  likely  to  produce.  But  to  say  that  it  i«  an  age  of  liberty,  or 
licence — the  name  is  immaterial — ig  both  true  and  fruitful,  because 
it  is  a  general  statement  of  the  only  idea  wLich  can  at  present  be 
said  to  regulate  the  development  of  social  action  and  scienttfic  belief. 
The  "  Uberty  *'  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  was  the  ruling  prin- 
dplo  and  end  of  Mr.  MiU'a  teaching,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  conceived 
in  the  narrow  piUttcal  fien<<ti  which  the  word  hn.s  borne  in  history. 
Uberaliiim  with  him  ceased  to  be  a  mere  negation  :  it  was  at  once  a 
serious  philosophic  doctrine  and  the  rational  statement  of  an  empi- 
rical law,  which  together  aflbrd,  to  borrow  Comte's  acc^tunt  of  the 
fondaniental  problem  of  social  rcorganizatiou, "  unc  doctrine  politique 
assez  rationcllcment  con^'ue  pour  que  dans  I'enscmblc  do  son  ddve- 
loppement  octif  elle  puisse  toujours  etre  ploincmcnt  oons^^ucntc  it 
see  propres  priucipes."  Most  systems  of  thought,  bodies  of  law,  and 
political  constitutions  perish  at  last,  because  a  pro\*ision  for  their  own 
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gradual  altrugation  is  Dot  iucluded  in  the  origiual  scheme  of  tlieir 
conception.  The  only  sysletu  that  can  last  as  long  as  ttiougbt,  law. 
and  human  Hociely,  is  uiiu  that  begins  by  ackuuwledging  no  ettiruaL 
truths,  and  is  cuulent  with  the  merely  biKtorical  iilontity  of  the 
subject  uf  continuous  change.  The  idea  of  political  liberty,  the  right 
of  tbe  people,  or  a  majority  of  thte  poople,  to  govern  tlieniselves  as 
they  please,  though  they  niay  not  please  to  govern  tlmmst-lves  always 
in  the  same,  or  ever  iu  tlie  best  possible  way,  had  nearly  readied  its 
full  development  before  Mr.  Mill ;  what  Iu-  did  was  to  connect  thia 
idea  witli  a  theory  of  social  morality  resting  on  the  same  foundations 
as  the  critical  philosophy,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  reject  all 
syBtems  professing  to  possess  absolute  truth  and  certainty. 

It  may  lie  doubted  whether,  nithout  Comte's  induence,  he  would 
have  arrived  at  the  couccption  of  a  constructivu  social  force  other 
than  self-uitcreat,  acting  on  individuals  or  communities,  but  this 
addition  is  of  importance  rather  for  tbe  moral  and  practical  value  of 
his  work  than  for  its  scientiBc  merit  or  philosopliic  character.  Ha 
borroweil,  \.\xX\  ample  acknowledgments,  tlie  theory  of  a  cxmaenxnia 
existing  among  the  ditVereut  parts  of  the  social  organism  ;  hut  the 
nuuiy  othor  saoondary  points  in  which  he  agreed  with  Comta  had 
been  reached  independently  by  the  two,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  stupendous  origiual  genius  of  Oomte  to  say  that  his  Knglislt 
contemporary  had  a  clearer  appreciation  of  tbe  logical  geocsis  of 
their  doctrine,  as  welt  as  an  incomparably  greater  talent  for  exact  and 
_  conciliatory  exposition.  Mr.  Mill  was  too  consistent  to  assert  the 
abstract  right  of  liberty,  and  as  a  Utilitarian  he  deniud  the  right 
even  of  a  majority  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  individual,  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  was  inexpedient  the  uniioubted  power  should  be  exor- 
cised ;  but  he  was  not  at  hrst  provided  with  a  better  reason,  why  it 
is  expedient  to  respect  the  liberties  of  all,  than  tlio  negative  and 
sterile  one  of  his  predecessors,  that  even  if  a  man  has  no  abstract 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  no  one  else  has  au  abstract  right  to  cause 
him  to  do  otherwise,  ^'othiug  could  be  made  of  this  principle  luitil 
it  was  seen  what  men,  on  the  whole,  would  please  to  do  when  they  had 
left  off  interfering  with  each  other's  pleasure,  except  in  self-defence. 
The  Dritish  Constitution  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  this  cx- 
periuiunt,  and  tbe  philosophy  of  government  by  the  eijuiUbrium  of 
conflicting  intereeta  seemed  a  most  admirable  discovery  of  practical 
reason.  It  was  certainly  something  to  find  that  society  did  not  fall 
to  pieces  the  instant  it  was  left  without  the  guidanoe  of  a  super- 
natural or  other  established  authority ;  but  it  was  too  happy  a 
coincidence  to  be  realized  in  fact,  that  adverse  interests  should 
habitually  work  together  for  the  common  good,  oi  that  the  collision 
of  two  or  three  unreasoning  and  immoral  tendencies  should  produce 
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itive  good   result  beyond  that  of  neutraliziug  each  other'fi 

miwhierous  action.     If  the  inlerestn  were  reaUy  adverse,  there  waa 

DO  lK<pc  of  ft  permanent  or  radical   cure  for  the  various  ills  from 

■which  the  social   body  suffered,  and   the  only  marvel  was  that  it 

should  c^ntinne  to  exist  at  all  in  their  despite.     If.  on  the  contrary, 

ciimmiiiiity  of  interest   was  the  nde,  there  was  no  I'eaxoii  why  the 

con»I*tor)*  fact  should  not  be  discovered  by  a  shorter  road.     Mr. 

IGfl  qieaks  in  another  context  of  the  "  i-ough  process  "  of  a  combat 

be-twoD  half  truths,  as  a  cluinsy  and    illogical   expedient  for  the 

atlainment  of  complete  knowledge ;  and  he  had  too  much  faith  in 

the  Mpacity  of  the  human   reason  to  <nippo<tc  that  the   perpetual 

"owllatioii  between  tendencies  and  maxims  that  annul  each  other," 

irinch  Comte  had  condemned  in  one  of  hin  earliest  works,  was  the 

WWMiry.  niuch  less  the  ideal,  condition  of  political  society.  Malthus's 

jTfftt  work  bad  served  him  as  an  introduction  to  tlie  mode,  to  whidi 

iwpwraftenvarda  adhered,  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  human  life  as 

the  orderly  and  calculable  effects  of  variable  but  ascertainable  causes, 

in  other  words,  as  both  regvdnr  and  modifiable.   He  showed,  even  while 

ing  only  from  experience,  that  the  facts  of  experience  were 

more  immutable  than  the  "  eternal  truths"  of  reason  ;  and  though 

coDfiidered  the  existence  u(  even  unfounded   ctpiuionsnH  in  itself 

to  be  taken  actrtiunt  of,  he  always  asHumed  that  tipiniou  could 

lutructed  on  the  given  point  under  diacuttsion. 

Mt  while   believing  in   the    possibility   of  "  subjective   unity  ' 

amongst  roen,  in  the  combination  of  the  maximum  of  energy  with 

the  mioimuDi  of  waste,  or  "a  state  in  which  all  the  energies  con- 

^ft*|[e. and  cuKwrge /reeiy,  tow aixh  a  common  end" — the  good  of 

Iwiinaiiity^he  never  ceased  to  hold  with  bis  immediate  predecessors 

i^4t  die  moment  the  convergence  ceased  to  he  free,  any  niachitieiy  fur 

proloBging  its  objective  existence  was  entirely  mischievous,  a  hind- 

•"•ce  rather  than  a  help  to  all  possible  social  progresH.     Oovernmoni 

I*?  force.  wheth*;r  pU>-sical  or  moral,  he  held  to  be  faulty  ae  a  proccHs. 

hnwover  excellent  its  immediate  reaults  might  promise  to  be ;  for 

^^ntiun  waa  known  often  tu  end  in  reaction,  never  in  conviction,  and 

''ill  conformity,  then  iu  the  most  deplorable  spectacle,  of  a  truth 

Wd  u    error,   and    btdieved    with    superstitious    faith,      Comte, 

P'-fbipB,  felt  more  clearly  the  need  fof  a  superior  authority',  a  Inst 

^itof  appeal  in  the  scientific  organization  of  society,  hut  he  did 

^Wto  show  where  it  nmst  be  found,  or  rather  why  it  cannot  bo 

^'"BiA  except  in  the  natural   laws  revealed  by  experience.     Mr.  Mill 

1^  DO  oonccption  of  a  state  of  things  so  absolutely  desirable  in 

*t»(;lf  jts  to  make  the  choice  of  means  for  its  attaiuuieut  matter  of 

"^difference  ;  things  were  only  desirable  because  thty  were  dtr»ired, 

^  he  held  that  experience  had  already  abundautly  proved  that  the 
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•um  of  human  ilesurei  was  most  easily  gratified  wbeu  «xt«nuU  oou- 

8t«&int«  were  fewest.      Acctmlingly,   the   rcorgtuiizatioa   of  society 

.Appears  in  his  workfi  a^  nn  impending  natural  necessity,  not  as  some- 

ling  arbitrary  or  authoritative,  as  a  result,  not  a  means,  of  the 
voluntary  asaociation  in  intention,  the  spontaneous,  intellectual 
eon«0n«««,  which  he  agrt-fid  with  Comto  in  regarding  as  the  crowning 
aokiovonent  of  hmnan  t-ffort  and  rtajson.  Thus  he  passi>d  from  the 
negative  liberal  doctrine,  that  no  political  power  has  a  divine  right 
rule,  to  all  the  social  corollaries  of  a  positive  faith  in  humanity. 

Te  use  the  woi-d  without  any  rfrferonce  to  wliat  is  called  Positivism, 
and  his  applications  of  the  principle  were  in  many  cases  such  as 
Comto  would  have  entirely  repudiated  ;  but  it  is  diflScull  to  cUanw- 
terize  more  exactly  in  a  singh-  phrase  the  sluing  of  his  conviction 
that  human  thought,  human  feeling,  human  powers  of  action,  are 
not  naturally  self-destructive  ;  that  the  ohjects  aimed  at  by  all  are 
to  be  obtained  by  their  exercise,  and  in  no  other  way  ;  that  human 
eneigy  is  the  master-force  of  the  world,  the  natural  conditions  of  its 
oxfR-ise  its  only  law,  itself  its  only  standard,  and  the  waste  of 
energy  deplorable  and  giievous  whenever  human  nature  is  divided 
against  itself;  when  artificial  boundaries  are  set  up  only  to  be  cir- 
cumvented, barriera  erected  only  to  lie  caai  down,  coeval  tendencies 
neutralized  instead  of  combined,  and  natuiTil  progress  made  the 
slave  of  a  theciy  which  itself  can  he  nothing  if  not  natural  Mr. 
Mill's  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  was  eminently  natural  in  its  yrigin ; 
in  working  it  was  an  engine  of  harmony,  ^tince  he  believed  tliat 
eveiy  r«al  and  vital  intellectual  tendency  or  moral  appetite  had  as 
good  a  right  to  exist  as  his  own  favanritc  beliefs,  and  was  not  less 
Certainly  groundwl  on  some  principle  of  human  nature,  some  per- 
ception of  actual  truth :  it  was  at  the  same  time  infinitely  elastic, 
and  no  amount  of  "active  development"  could  make  it  inconsistent 
with  \\.»  fundamental  principle,  the  reet^itinn  of  development  as  a 
natural  law,  not  interfering  with  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
stage  already  rencheil,  nor  detracting  from  the  importance  of  a  tran- 
sition to  the  one  next  in  view.  Tolerance,  except  in  matters  of 
religious  faith,  had  been  rcgardod  by  eariier  liljcnds  rather  as  humane 

expedient  than  ns  intrinsically  reasonable ;  ho  showed  it  to  be  so 
the  double  ground  that  while  the  I>est  inteniioned  and  moat 
enlightened  persecutors  ore  not  infallible,  and  may  try  to  stifle  a 
truth,  error  does  not  need  judicial  decisions  for  it*  exteimination, 
since,  if  lolt  to  itself,  it  is  sure  sooner  or  hitcr  to  die  a  natural  ileath. 
Tlie  world  is  supposed  -to  be  the  same,  whatever  the  state  of  oor 
knowledgc  concerning  it,  and  ns  there  is  no  fiitjdity  impelling  men 
towards  misconception  of  iu  nature,  not  even  iheir  enors  can  be 
without  a  foundation  or  a  starting  point  in  fact     Imperfect  gene- 
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raiixftUoo  or  incomplete  stAtetnents  of  r«al  exporitiuce  correct  and 
supptemeDt  themselves  by  fresh  experience,  unlow  the  accumulation 
of  knonltidgo  is  retarded  by  ron>icicntious  disIiVc  of  particular  dis- 
oonreritA  or  metaphysical  scruples  about  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
in  gvoeral. 

On  thiBUstpoint,Mr.Mill  ncarcely  Advanced  beyond  the  negative  po- 

uUou  that  experience  was,  if  not  a  trustworthy  guide,  at  least  our  only 

one.    Why  this  is  so,  and  why,  rationally  Rpcoking,  it  must  be  so,  was 

as  dt'iU'  to  himself  ofl  any  Liberal  Democratic  doctrine ;  bat  he  hardly 

swcnxled  in  impressing  the  minds  of  his  oontemporarios  as  strongly 

with  the  merely  Kpeculative  side  of  his  convictions  ax  with  their  poli- 

tioJ  ood  social  applications.     The  "  System  of  Logic,"  while  in  ono 

WAV  the  most  inBoential  uf  his  writings,  or  at  least  the  one  that  has 

had  moot  influence  on  the  thought  of  subsequent  thinkers,  has  yet 

UoMTivry  little  to  modify  or  add  to  the  doctrines  of  any  school  of 

philoKiphy  already  in  being,  while  it  Iiaa  certainly  not  founds],  and 

WMfiol  intended  to  found,  a  ccbunl  of  its  own.    It  led  people  to 

Tifteouidcr — perhaps  t/i  ni-arrougo — their  own  i)pinii>uu,but  it  did  not 

offer.  Hud  was  scaixely  intended  to  offer,  a  bmly  of  <li>ctriiie  sufficient 

to  btigfy  the  cm-ioaity  of  those  to  whom  a  philo&ipliy  uf  existence,  a 

gtaemt   theory  of  man,  uature,  and  the  possibility  of  n  terfium 

9^iul,  is  a  mental  and  almost  a  moral  necessity.   Tliis  seems  to  be  tho 

t^BHOB  why  it  has  never  inspired  even  those  who  entirely  accept  its 

^«ws  with  the  paasionato  enthusiasm  of  attachment  that  has  often 

*>e«n  felt  for  an  abstruse  metaphysical  scheme.     It  is  n  superficial 

^Httcism  to  say  that  Mr.  Mill's  phiJosophy  was  superficial,  but  it  was 

*^louries«  and  stationary  ;  in  about  the  same  dogrw?,  and  from  the 

*iUD«  eaoBca,  that  the  Liberalism  of  the  eighteenth  ceQtui;y  T^ras  both. 

Ita  Attitude  was  still  defeosivi^  and  negative  :  he  was  on  his  guard 

^^^ist  various  dominant  foniis  of  what  he  held  to  bo  error,  but  be 

had  neither  leisure,  nor  materials,  nor,   perhaps,  the   rare  intiia- 

*iv8  genius,  neodeil  to  o<Juitlnict  a  new  synthetic  scheme  of  the 

^luwahlc.     Uis  originality  was  wont  to  ilit^lay  itaelf,  as  Professor 

C^aimoa  has  ptiiotcd  out,  "  not  by  setting  aside  principles  established 

^y  his  predecesBurs.  but  by  introducing  a  new  premiss  into  tho  argu- 

'xxeut'**  In  the  most  baokword  and  most  difficult  of  the  sciences — the 

*  Hr.  TboniUinV  amendmetit  of  tho  wag«-fiuid  thooi^  ntighl  atmoet  Iw  olaiioed  U 
*n  IHaitAtaon  of  Uitt :  it  S*  rullj  a  pfinllel  Id  Mill'i  (yirrcctioii  of  Rio&rdo's  ooii> 
^^Hmb  of  the  Unitency  of  wof  es  to  a  mmimiim.*  Mr.  Mill  ^hnwoil  thnt  tho  demanda 
^  Ihe  bbouvT  might  bo  raiaiul  by  the  eS«al  of  ednoscion  on  cohtflni  and  opinioD. 
^'^.Thcratoo  ehovi^d  that  the  ilemuids  ol  the  npitolii't  might  bo  nvluoed  bj-  ths 
**')iu  tsfinenoc.  Butit  U  not  imposslbto  tha-t  tlia  nnge'tuad  wiut  pnctivull^  n  tauA 
*^aa[^and  fixed  bf  the  K'ood  pl«atiiiia  uF  the  mpitulift,  before  Mr.  ftUU  luul  mado 

9(4biial  Monoof  1^  hmmI  htuaaiM  of  •eiencM  ;  and  if  iw,  tho  chaogv  of  oplnloa  on 

'^tahjoot  wm  a  new  prvmia*,  u&iuljr  LntTOdaccd  b;  bunKlf. 
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science  of  thought — he  had  no  stich  contrihution  at  hand,  and  could 
only  clear  the  ground  for  his  successors,  by  restating  the  most  press- 
ing qucKtions  so  intelligibly  as  to  show  what  pivmisses  would  hove  to 
be  supplied  before  they  could  be  satisifactorily  answered.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  active  cogenc}*  of  hiji  criticism  and  the  ncutml 
tj>ne  of  hif;  positive  philosophic  faith  may  have  had  soinething  to  do 
with  the  fiict,  that  his  writings  have  decidedly  not  helped  to  revive 
the  liinguid  interest  felt  of  late  in  merely  abstract  speculations.  He 
did  not  profi>sti  Ut  fomifih  his  followers  with  a  complete  phiKwopby;  but 
what  he  gave  them  ser^'ed  as  a  8u1>stitute  for  philnsuphv,  and  so  dis- 
couraged the  search  for  anything mor*'.  He  did  much  to  cultivate  the 
temper  ofcandidqucstioning.which  is  moat  favourable  to  theacot-ptance 
of  lound  philosophy,  but  the  impatience  of  unsound  and  the  disli-uat  of 
hasty  thinking,  which  were  the  only  mental  feelings  that  his  influence 
tended  to  develop  into  a  passion,  were  really  unfavuurablc  to  mental 
enterprise  of  a  certain  sort ;  the  contented  attempt  to  do  without  a 
philoeophy  derived  no  direct  sanction  from  his  writings,  but  the  habit 
of  acquiring  separate  pairels  of  knowledge  not  traceable  to  a  eom- 
moD  source,  or  stAndiug  in  any  ascertained  relation  to  each  other, 
was  not  directly  condemned  in  them  either,  and  pending  a  sound 
theory  to  connect  the  whole,  would,  in  fact,  seem  unavoidable.  Hia 
priuciples  of  criticism  and  method  of  itx|uiry  have  a  value  thai 
can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  it  is  probably  a  misfortune  for  the 
cauM  of  truth  that  enthusiasm  is  more  commonly  felt  for  conclu- 
sions than  for  methods,  no  that  his  influence  as  a  thinker  is  not 
reinforced  and  inteusfied  by  his  pripulnrity  as  leader  of  a  lichool  of 
thought. 

As  a  critic  in  philosophy,  his  strength  and  his  wcaknesa  were 
very  closely  connected  together.  Deeatise  he  was  incapable  of 
thinking  confusedly  himself,  he  was  not  a  gtxid  interpreter  of  con- 
fuiMKl  thought.  In  his  controversial  writings,  he  was  never  c*mtent 
fdmply  to  think  an  opinion  wTong ;  ho  wished  to  understand,  before 
refuting  it ;  and  as  his  stomlnrd  of  jntellijfibility  was  npt  to  be  much 
striotcr  than  his  author's,  he  suggested  missing  links  of  reasoning  and 
implied  nssumptions,  which  enabled  him,  indeed,  to  find  a  meaning 
lijT  everything,  but  sonietiracB  a  meaning  too  obviously  absurd  to  have 
been  held  by  any  reasonable,  not  to  say  any  eminent  wiiter.  Cri- 
ticism of  this  sort  has  its  use,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  kind  which 
is  thought  more  profound,  especially  by  its  objects,  and  consists  la 
indicating  the  fragments  of  believable  statement  that  can  bo'' 
found  in  the  s^'stcm  discussed,  without  any  attempt  to  verify  their  | 
ronuection.  A  really  true  and  ade>(|nate  criticism  of  a  gi'cat  meta- 
physician would  practically  amount  t4>  a  substitute  for  hii>  doctrine ; 
and  Mr,  Mill  was  not  prepared  to  supersede  in  that  way  the  phi- 
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loeopby  of  tiie  Absolute.     Hih  criticism  of  Comte,  wUom  he  both 

■uxiderstood  and  iii  the  main  agreed  with,  would  tiavc  amounted, 

in   CDDuectiun  with  his  other  vrorks,  to  a  complu'te  versiuu   of   his 

own  pbilosojjtiic  belief,  hut  f(.ir  the  circumstauco  that  his  differences 

-with  Comte  were  in  part,  at  least,  upon  matters  of  fact,  necessitating 

an  appeal  to  scientitic  experience.    This  was  especially  the  case  in 

the  discussion  of  the  importance  and  ftuictions  of  pBjchulugy,  or  the 

Bcienoe,  whether  it  be  ultimately  classod  by  itself  or  as  a  part  of 

Inology,  which  is  concerned  with  tlie   natural    history  of   thought. 

Oonte  has  scarcely  t«nna  of  ridicule  stmng  enough  for  tlie  fuUowers 

of  Locke,  who  expect  to  discover  truth   by  taking  tlie  portrait  of 

tfatir  own  mind  engaged  in  the  ficarch  for  it.     The  attempt  could  only 

load  consistently,  as  it  actually  did,  to  the  extromo  of  idealism  ;  for, 

oa  M.  Littn;  argues,  in  defence  of  Comte,  the  study  of  man  will  never 

^^«aconceptioD  of  tlie  universe;  but  tlie  tELWHaoconling  to  which  man 

TeceiveH  that  conception  are  ho  given,  ami  ^ince  Mi'.Mill  never  claimed 

zuote  than  this  for  psychology,  the  criticism  is  not  to  the  purpose,  so 

CajT&s  he  is  concerned.    It  is  poBsibIc  Uiat  he  exaggerated  the  positive 

Worth  of  tbecoDcludions  of  tliCMchoul  with  which  he  was,  in  everyway, 

so  neariy  connected,  though  he  was  justly  grateful  to  it«  teaching  for 

baring  prepare*!  the  way    for  a   more   scientific  study   of  mental 

proUems.      With  the  exception  of  Hartley,  the  Descnrt^M  of  the 

phyBJoIogy  of  thought,  the  English  psychologists  firom  Locke  to  the 

dl<}er  Mill  did  not  make  much  more  prugre.'is  in  the  details  of  their 

■cieocc  than  Bacon  in  his  physical  investigations ;  like  him  they  were 

Mudous  to  give  a  scientific  explanation,  of  their  facta,  but  like  him 

Uic^  had  not  facts  enough   to  suggest  the  kind  of  explanation  ro- 

S^tuite  and  possible.     Since  then   Mr.  Mill  has  given  a  theory  of  ex- 

plauation  tliat  leaves  nothing  tu  be  desired,  and  the  leading  psycho* 

logistE  of  the  day  are  well  aware  what  physiological  data  are  wanted 

to  complete  or  verify  their  theories,  though  they  may  not  he  able  to 

obtaJQ  them  at  once  ;  while  a  conception  of  the  uuiverse  which  fails 

*o  include  it£ — to  us— most  interesting  property,  of  serving  as  matter 

^^  kaowledge,  is  felt  to  be  imperfect;  the  rather  that  our  knowledge 

**  Itself  one  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.     There  is,  it  is  true,  a  slight 

'''ftde  of  diifercncc  between  considering  knowledge  as  one  amongst 

liAnynatund  phenomena,  and  considering  the  phenomena,  knowledge 

"^eluded,  as  known  to  us.     fiut  Mr.  Mill,  thougli  he  adliered  sub- 

^^tantitlly  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  adopted  it  at  the  stage 

»hea  it  had  discerned  the  futility  of  evorylhiug  hut  positive  objective 

^P»:ri«noe.    Analytic  criticism  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  thought 

^L  tad  caused  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  to  he  recognized  as 

^B  k  logical  acccsaity,  and  be  liold  the  same  criticism  to  be  fat:il  to 

yg  ^^  assumption  of  any  third  power  or  principle  acting  as  a  standard 

11^^^  XXII. 
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or  rule  of  certaioty.  Knowledge  might  be,  find  ptobably  vas,  ccndi- 
tioiietl  tiy  renl  cxutence,  but  by  real  euBUince  as  manifested  ia 
esperi«iice,  and,  except  on  tliis  point,  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  theory 
of  caitse,  his  idoolifim  is  Miarcely  distinguishable  in  it«  tchhILs  from 
the  eyatem  of  any  sober  sdcntific  realist.  Ue  usually  spoke  of  know- 
Iinlge  ite  founded  on  experience,  but  ho  would  have  accepted  Kiutt.'» 
auK-ndment,  that  knowledge  is  experience ;  that,  for  iostauoe,  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  so  much  inferred  from 
experieneo,  as  actually  ^veii  by  it,  by  objeotiYc  facts  impresaing 
ibemselven  npon  ua,  as  M.r.  llerbert  Speuoor  puts  it.  Mr.  Mill'B  ehiof  i 
roncem  was  that  in  the  iransition  IWm  one  point  of  tictt  to  the 
other,  none  of  the  critical  robtiltfi  already  attained  !>houId  be  lost. 
The  lawH  of  thought  according  to  hiip.  bad  no  higher  authority  than 
what  belonged  to  them  ns  the  most'  general  forms  of  experience,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  higher  authority  could  be  wished  for,  when 
it  iff  reckoned  amongb't  the  data  of  experience  that  the  order  of 
thought  ia  comlitione<l  by  the  order  of  nensible  realities.  It  may 
readily  be  admitted  that  hereditary  habit  conlirms  the  tendency  to 
think  as  ox]K:neuco  luui  made  us,  but  it  is  safer  to  assert  these  pro- 
poeitions  of  knowledge  in  general  than  to  hazard  the  Ktaletnent  that 
any  one  particular  belief  has  been  liabitual  long  enough  to  become 
noocssary,  ur  its  contniry  inconceivable  ;  any  real  belief  is  natural^ 
whether  it  may  turn  out  to  be  neceesary  or  no;  but  noUiing  caul 
be  said  of  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainly,  except  that,  if  it 
is  true,  and  continues  to  be  (rue,  it  will  laat  a8  long  as  human 
knowledge. 

ThuH  Mr.  Mill's  speculattvo  and  practical  conclusiona  are  only 
different  forma  of  the  same  doctmie  :  the  intellect  is  to  be  left  free, 
bocauec  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  pocnible  know- 
lodge  A  fmim,,  as  the  conduct  is  to  bo  left  free,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  au  absolute  rule  of  action  in  the  same  vay,^ 
There  has  not  been  bo  oonsiAtent  a  scheme  since  theocracies  went 
ont  of  ^hion,  and  though  eousistcncy  is  not  an  infallible  test  of 
truth,  a  thinker  at  once  so  consistent  and  so  comprehensive  can- 
Dot  but  be  ranked  high  amongst  philosophers.  Still  something  is 
waTite<l  to  make  the  principle  as  ft^iitFul  as  it  is  safe  :  that  real 
powem  and  imjuilscs  ni-o  Ijost  left  to  clevelo^i  frnely,  may  l>p  traen 
but  when  that  has  been  settled,  it  is  a  more  interesting  qncstioul 
what  powers  ami  impubtcs  have  a  real  existence,  which,  again,  cannot 
he  ascert<tined  &  'priori.  The  corporate  life  of  states  and  societiea 
took  its  character,  according  to  him,  from  ihe  personal  appetites  of 
individuals,  controlled  fay  their  social  feelings  and  directed  by  reason'; 
an<l  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  action  of  these  feroes  by  opinion 
was  suicidal,  because,  though  opinions  arc  amongst  the  focta  of  nature. 
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are  only  the  shadows  of  reality  and  tend  to  darken  active 
ocnmBelft.  To  complete  the  paiaUf^l.  his  idcMiiisin  must  be  con- 
^ilored,  not  as  complete  la  itself,  iu  which  case  it  would,  pur- 
>npB,  seem  dry  and  empty,  but  as  giving  a  rational  and  coherent 
foniuUtioD  for  the  superstructure  of  positive  science.  His  philosophy 
¥IB hosed  as  Comte  frequently  repeats  true  science  mtist  be,  "upon 
tlie  |irecioas  primitive  inspirations  of  vulgar  good  fleuso"  systoiimii- 
cally  developed ;  and  when  the  followers  of  the  latter  Ix^n  to  bake 
u  much  pains  to  expound  his  admirable  philosophy  as  hia  a^Loimliing 
ndgiAO,  tiicy  will  probably  find  it  convenient  to  adopt,  at  least  pro- 
ratAiLally,  as  much  of  Mr.  Mill's  criticism  as  is  nocdod  to  pr^iLeet  the 
nmhi  of  experimental  science  from  being  supplemented  by  ontnlo- 
pol  assumptions  or  obscured  by  tratiBcendental  interpretations. 
Cbntc  gives  an  extremely  rational  account  of  the  limita  of  the 
hnvahle  in  fact,  but  not  of  the  limits  of  intelligiblo  pogsibilit}'.  and 
•ojeems  to  admit  the  necessary  existence  of  a  certain  number  of 
Biiutffferable  questions ;  but  as  long  as  science  recognizes  unan- 
netbie  questions,  metaphysics  and  theolug\'  'will  coutinue  to  offer 
MtfTBia  in  its  stead.  It  would  really  t^cem.  from  his  works  hitherto 
fdiisbed,  that  Mr.  Mill  was  iDcapahle  of  wishing  for,  what  he 
^ued  to  be  pottsibLo.  any  other  explanation  of  a  fact  than  its 
nntific  history.  The  assertion  that  the  negative  of  a  proposition 
ns  inconceivable  moved  him  Hlightly,  nnleiis  the  proposition  it^f 
tBideArly  conceivable,  and  even  ilieu  he  reijuired  thtit  every  stop 
B  ibc  exploiuitory  seqacrice  should  be  intelligible  as  weU.  His 
Aifaencc  with  Comte  on  the  questiou  of  cuisation  arose  fnna  the 
Hct  tbat  he  did  not  beheve  in  a  metaphysloal  fuanu  between  a  cause 
indits  effect,  but  recognizing  certaiji  sequences  as  invariable,  was 
natont  to  use  ordinary  language  (which  had  done  the  same)  iu 
litscribing  them.  Comte  did  believe,  or  at  lea^t  did  not  coufiduutJy 
denj^,  the  possihility  of  the  tuutu,  and  ginng  the  name  of  taw  to  the 
M^enoes,  inconsistently  maiutaincd  that  there  might  be  causeB, 
tbongfathey  could  never  bu  known.  The  admission  has  been  made 
We  of  to  show  that  the  Puaitive  Philosophy  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  bypotheeis  of  a  First  Cause,  so  that  it  is  strango  tliat  M.  Littr^ 
dMald  have  made  an  insular  weaknc£s  for  theism  answerable  for 
Xr. Hill's  more  guarded  phrase  :  "If  the  universe  had  a  beginning, 
itt  beginning  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case  was  supernatural  \ 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  account  for  their  own  origin."  "Supcr- 
nuoral"  here  can  only  mean  entirely  out  of  relation  to  the  human 
lopenencc  summed  up  in  positive  philosophy;  and  it  is  m(n«  coor- 
teoiK^  and  perhaps  more  philosophical,  to  say  that  an  unintelligible 
propoaLion  tMitj  be  true,  than  to  try  to  prove  the  negative  of  it  We 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Mill  thought  it  possible  that  the 
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religious  Kenliiucnt  might  survive,  supposing  the  antecedents,  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  of  every  ruling  emotion  to  become  positively 
known ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  believe  experience  could 
testify  to  the  existence  of  anything  transcending  experience.  When 
we  have  traced  a  train  of  thought  to  its  last  gasp,  there  may  remain 
a  sense  of  mystery — in  the  thinker's  mind  ;  hut  according  to  his 
caztons  of  evidence,  inference  was  from  the  knovm  to  the  knowable  ; 
from  the  study  of  our  ovm  ignorance  we  can  leam  nothing  but  its 
extent.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  the  commonplaces  of  scepti- 
cal criticism,  but  the  importauco  of  their  restatemi-nt  by  Mr.  Mill  i« 
a  closer  order  and  with  wider  applications  than  formerly,  is  to  be 
measured  more  by  their  practical  opportuneness  than  their  novelty 
or  oiiginality.  Addressed  to  obsolete  or  expiring  phases  of  belief 
they  would  show  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  be  at  beat,  superfluous; 
but  if  the\'  represent  the  results  of  mental  eiporiencc,  gathered  and 
formulated  by  a  minority  of  progi'essive  thinkers  during  the  coarse 
of  about  four  centuries,  it  would  be  sanguine  to  suppose  that  human 
intc-Iligcnce  in  one  sudden  stride  has  left  behind  it  all  the  tendencies 
which  (ii-^t  called  them  fortli.  Great  as  are  the  changes  accomplished 
and  still  in  progres'S,  we  can  Lai'dly  think  them  so  complete  that 
right  reasoning  will  he  henceforth  instinctive ;  and  as  the  matter  of 
kuowledge  is  felt  every  day  to  be  more  inexhaustible,  unless  there  va 
an  agreement  amongst  those  engaged  in  its  cultivatiou,  to  follow 
consciously  the  .same  method.'*  and  satisfy  the  same  tests,  a  criticism 
which  may  not  be  progressive  will  be  able  to  find  vulnerable  points 
in  the  scientific  harness  of  such  physicists  as  have  not  made 
eneyclopirdic  learning  a  substitute  for  philosophy. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  champion  of  free  action  and  free 
thought  did  not  propose  to  lay  a  yoke  upon  the  omotioos  of  man- 
kind. Il  was  impos-sible  to  .show  cause  why  the  reason  or  the  will 
sliould  dictate  to  the  affections  rather  than  the  affections  to  them, 
even  if  such  dictation  were  possible,  which  is  questionable.  Mr.  Mill 
accisrdingly  adopted  the  only  theory  of  morality  which  seemed  to 
him  cntitlwl,  by  an  equal  natural  origin,  to  rank  wth  the  laws  of 
thought  as  an  ultimate  gcnemlization.  The  principle  of  utility  hiui 
at  least  the  advantage  of  not  seeming  to  possess  ft  metaphysical 
sanctity  likely  to  petrify  itd  temporar)'  provisions  into  unaltemblc 
decrees.  He  him.^lf  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  auything  moral 
that  was  not  also  useful,  so  experience  could  not  show  him  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  theory ;  and  yet  the  instiuct  of  consistency  led  him 
gradually  to  explain  it  away,  by  first  extending  the  definition  <^ 
pleasure  or  bappineas  to  include  whatever  may  be  an  o\>ject  of  desire, 
aud  then  admitting  some  objects  of  desire  (as  occasionally  virtue)  to 
bo  distinctly  not  pleasurable.    He  scarcely  claimed  more  for  Utilita- 
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tiakDUm  than  to  be  the  only  hypothesis  which  gavct  a  rational  expla- 
oaitoo  of  facU  which  are  admitted  011  all  hands :  it  may  be,  since  the 
eTnoUoDs  are  not  essentially  reasonable,  that  a  less  rational  explana- 
tion would   He  equally  plausible,  and  that  the  impulse  which  leads 
men  like  Mr.  Mill  to  spend  their  lives  in   promoting  the  greatest 
h&ppines)  of  the  greatest  number  is  an  irreducible  property  of  human 
nalure  in  its  finest  developments.     Comto,  it  is  noticeable,  declines 
to  gite  any  rejuton  why  his  theory  of  sociology  should   be  adopted 
and  acted  on,  observing  :  "  La  liaison  n'^happe  qu'aux  sophistes," 
which  probably  means  that  the  connection  is  real,  not  logical ;  and  it 
does  Dot  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  rules  of  personal   morality 
ihoald  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the  will  to  adapt  itaelf  to  the 
external  circumstances  and  necessities  of  human  life,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  body  politic  is  supposed  by  both  authors  gi'adually  to 
evolrc  for  itself  a  course  of  possible  and  progressive  action.     In  each 
case,  the  fact  of  a  common  nature  is  needed,  to  explain  the  identity 
vf  precepts  possessing  only  a  subjective  sanction,  and  the  habits  of 
Kxriafaility,  which  are  not  wanting  even  among  the  most  savage  races 
of  man,  both  explain  and  arc  explained  by  the  growth  of  purely  dis- 
interested affections.     Mr.  Mill's  general  principles  are,  in  fact,  com- 
patible with  any  theoiy  of  the  historical  or  pHychological  origin  of 
the  nioml  sentiment,  which  supposes  the  sentiment  to  be  subject 
to   no  laws  except  those  of  human  naturo,  ami   is  prcpired  accord- 
togly  to  loave  iti  action  uncontrolled  within  it^  own  proper  sphere  ; 
the  question,  what  arc  the  limits   of  that  sphere  being,  however, 
referred  to  the  decision   of   reason  (as   capable   of  reflection)   not 
lentimont. 

It  ia  superfluous  to  comment  on  the  constant  agreement  between 
Jlr.  Mill's  public  life  and  the  views  he  advocated.  Nearly  the  first 
«f  the  many  prejudices  which  he  helped  to  undermine  was  the 
(•eltef  that  all  theories  were  "visionary"  and  nnpractical ;  compa- 
(■tively  few  people  would  now  vc-nture  to  question  that  a  sound 
theory  is  the  beat  mio  of  action,  but  he  himself  went  a  degree  further 
than  this,  and  carried  his  confidence  in  the  results  of  candid  specula- 
^on  to  the  point  of  being  willing  to  act  upon  his  own  convictions. 
Perhaps  the  best,  though  by  no  means  the  only  example  of  this 
JeoefouB  courage,  is  to  be  found  in  bis  work  on  the  "  Subjection  of 
"Omen."  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  usual  followorB,  his  reputatioE 
■^iffcreil  from  its  publication,  and  it  was  certainly  a  sacrifice  for  a  man 
^  his  eminence  to  writo  upon  such  a  axibject  at  oJL  He  was  aware  of 
*l»i8,  and  he  must  also  have  boon  aware  that  the  subject  was  J)y  its 
Mature  one  upon  which  it  was  impossible  to  write  well,  from  a  literary 
P**int  of  view ;  but  as  none  of  his  works  had  been  dictated  by  literary 
"^bition,  no  merely  literary  vanity  could  disHuade  him  from  advo- 
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eating  wliat.  be  fult  to  be  just  luid  ezpodioot.    The  first  pages  of  tj 

eaeay  slioiv  that  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  hia  position  \  be  knew  that 
was  abijurcl  to  arguo  in  proof  of  facts,  luid  hopeless  to  argue  iu 
pruof  of  projudices;  but  the  Less  room  tborc  was  for  reason  in  t 
oontroversy,  the  more  intiuQucc  might  be  hoped  for  authority, 
he  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  without  reserve  or  besUatic^xi, 
The  problem  which  be  had  to  discuss  was  determined  for  him,  sakI 
it  wad  not  one  opoa  which  it  was  possible  for  a  logical  and  honest  writ.^tr 
to  compose  a  reaiarkablu  book  ;  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  soinethiisg 
might  perhaps  have  bccu  made  of  it,  but  %x.  ALill's  powers  were  put 
to  a  base  service  wheu  he  was  expected  to  deduce  the  proper  relatioxia 
of  Enjjiish  husbands  ajid  wives  in  the  nineteenth  couturj'  from  tto 
essential  naturu  of  Woman  in  all  ages,  races,  and  dimes.  That  lie 
did  not  decline  tbe  task  seems  to  us  a  proof  of  generosity  that  cckxi- 
not  be  too  warmly  acknowledged.  The  opinion  that  was  whimsical 
in  Plato  and  Quixotic  in  Mill  may  be  held  without  much  ecc^Btt* 
tricity  by  those  who  come  after  both.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  in^^m^ 
titudo  in  admitting  that  tbe  "  Subjection  of  Women,"  while  bis  lA-oet 
amiable,  \a  his  lea^t  VHlual)lo  work  ;  what  was  written  for  one  LaaU 
of  the  bumua  species,  about  the  other  half,  is  naturally  iuf&rior  iB 
interest  and  importancy  to  what  is  written  for  and  about  the  whc^»l»; 
as  will  be  felt  by  anyone  who  Ukos  the  trouble  to  imagine  "^ 
'*SyBt«m  of  Logic,"  or  the  "Principles  of  Political  Econonc^y." 
raetricted  to  the  enunciation  of  truths  exclusively  appbcable  to  '^ 
male  sex.  But  the  widest  generalizations  ai'o  the  most  tnistwortt^lQ'' 
and  in  ono  or  two  instances  the  artificial  narrowing  of  bis  horisoik^M  v 
perhaps  merely  an  over-generous  desire  to  be  just,  seems  to  1».-j«« 
made  him  a  shade  toss  impartial  and  philosophical  than  usual.  ^^ 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  durable  social  an'ongement  ever  res'C^ 
as  he  supposes  the  "  Subjection  of  Women "  to  have  done,  es*^"^" 
siveiy  on  the  basis  of  phj-sical  force.  No  doubt  the  muscular  i*-**"*" 
riority  of  women  led  intiirectly  to  their  being  employed  as  dumu*^" 
slaves,  and  so,  again  indirectly,  amongst  progressive  races,  (o  "*^ 
more  rapid  intellectual  and  political  development  of  the  domt*-""*^ 
chieftains,  put  at  once  iu  possusfiion  of  two  such  valuable  educatii^--*^ 
engines  as  power  and  leitfure.  But  do  unfair  inferences  as  to 
moral  or  mental  cnpacities  of-  the  sexea  caa  have  been  drann  so  l 
as  their  inequality  was  merely  physical,  for  the  simple  reason 
the  cxiBtence  of  such  capacities  was  untbought  of,  while  as  soon 
the  ment-al  inequality,  which  we  have  seen  to  admit  of  natural  oxp 
natiiHi,  became  a  reality,  it  would  tend  to  pei-petuate  itself,  and  mi. 
do  so  without  actual  iujuHice.  Superiority  of  any  kind  cannot  b 
make  itsi^lf  I'elt  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  claim  fo 
class  as  for  an  individual  the  abstract  ngbt  to  f&cuUics  which  tb< 
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!b  not  possess.*    Mr.  Mill,  nR  if  bar]  reasoning  were  cont-B^ous,  somo- 

tunes  conseotA  to  epenk.  likt.-  hi^i  opponents,  of  the  "nature  of  women" 

«B  a^ed  and  afioertainable  quantity ;  and  ftir  au  inielligiblo  explano- 

lioQ  irf  tbe  impe&ditig  emiLDci|>ation  of  his  cJientA,  we  Imve,  nl^er  all, 

to  tura  tu  bio  Logic  or  to  tho  Phiioafrphia  Positive.    "  After  tbe  tiret 

few  tenns  of  the  Keries,  ihe  inlluoDCe  exenuRed  over  each  ^iieraiion 

^  the  generation  which  prcciKlinl  it,  bccoiuo«  (aa  \»  well  observed  by 

M.  Qamte)  more  and  more  pix-pondcraitt  over  all  other  uifluonces ; 

until  at  length  what  we  now  arc  and  do,  is  in  a  voiy  small  degrtso  the 

iwnltof  tho  universal  circumstancea  of  tho  human  race,  or  cwn  of 

iHinnra  circumsianceB  acting  througU  tiio  original  qualities  of  our 

■pnas,  but  mainly  of  tho  qualities  produced  in  us  by  the  whole  pre- 

vioBa  Imtoiy  of  biimauity."t     It  is  evident  that  the  common  euh- 

JMtioQ.  to  so  pnwcrtul  an  intluuiicu  a.s  this  would  tund  to  etfiicc  much 

ntn  profound  diflbrcnces  than  hare  ever  been  sttpposed  to  exist 

^^ween   tho  mental  oj^nization  of  men  and  women.     The  "  ori- 

Siiol  qualities"  of  a  species  or  a  sex,  arc  something  like  the  archo- 

tTjnl  skeleton  of  the  Vertebrates;  a  type  fixed  by  abstraction  and 

*de«litatiQn  for  convenience  of  n1e11t.1l  n^ference,  but  not  hcnouety 

■apposed  to  have  a  real  existence  iu   nature,     rraotically,  human 

iiAtare  is  always  conceived  as  that  corrected  copy  of  tbe  real  meu 

*»d  women  of  tbe  dav,  which  each  generation  proposes  to  itself  as  a 

bearable  model  for  imitation. 

■^  ferhs^  it  is  a  superfluous  refinement  to  distinguisb  between  the 
I^vpoee  and  tho  tendency  of  Mr.  Hill's  contribution  to  practical  and 
speculative  philosophy  as  a  whole;  but  the  ejects  of  his  iiiHuencc 
^**  wo  widtily  ditfused  diat  it  is  diflicuit  to  recognise  them  and 
'**tiiiiftte  their  collective  importuace  without  some  tlieory  of  tlteii- 
*>Viiie.  In  what  has  been  said,  perhaps  more  weight  has  been  given 
to  a  poiiaible  development  or  ap)>lic'ation  of  his  teaching  than  to  its 
^tiwtADOc.  He  believed  tlio  good  of  mankind,  that  is,  what  meu  on 
*BAectioii  think  good,  to  W  tbe  aim,  motive,  and  snthcient  reason  of 
ttiougfat  and  comluct,  but  by  popularizing  tho  conceptiott  of  good, 
Jvci  «8  a  property  of  things  or  a  disposition  of  mindfi,  than  as  an 
**iMnccDt  relation  of  harmony  or  agreomcnt  between  the  two,  ho 
**Acidedly  weakened  the  fbrco  of  the  utilitarian  sanction.  A  relation 
*luBh  existe  only  in  opinion  may  aequiro  all  the  reality  of  which  it 
^*<^yMe  in  two  ways :  by  changes  in  tho  things  perceived,  and  by 

^^^SlntB  polntB  out  the  fallacy  of  mipporing  'qtw  la  b*o(iM  penrant  t««iiooT§  tritt 
*^  fftculUt,  an  Li»a  da  »e  bomer  &  tin  exciter  lo  d«T«la|>pQmeiit  tjiumd  I'orgauiutlon 
^'imi^ive  I'a  rendu  ponibJo,  sb  lonsqu'ou  ni&ne  tempa  lea  obttoclc*  cxt^iicun  ac 
*^^t  jutM  trup  oonaiderablcM.  B'iuUnuni,"  he  add»,  "  d'oil  poarroien^  leeUemcut 
^^Otwlr  Im  bcMiiu,  B'il  n'exutait  point  do  tendanoM  pn'mordialeB T  '* 
^JMtam  of  Lc^,  toL  ii.  OOG  (Ml»  crfition). 
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changea  iu  the  dispoKttiou  of  the  porceiving  mind ;  and  though 
do«s  cot  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Mill's  inteuticoj  to  recomiueud  t 
latter  and  more  stoical  expodleut,  his  statement  of  the  necesaty 
progress,  which  is  not  necewiarily,  though  as  he  thought  actually, 
the  direction  of  improvement,  (luggests  the  doubt  whether  happin 
is  not  always  a  kind  of  afterthought,  the  wise  actiuiescence  of  inteXX»- 
gcttt  beings  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  unalterable  conditions    of 
their  life,  or  Uie  st^lf-adaptatlon  of  sentient  organiams  to  the  sxir- 
lounding  medium.    Of  course  the  consequence  of  this  view  is    to 
subordinate,  as  Comte  insisted  ou  doing,  the  study  of  man  to  that    of 
the  external  world,  because  if  happiness  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  t.lie 
facts  of  nature,  the  Arst  step  towards  its  attainment  will  be  to  know 
what  facts  arc  uatui-al,  and  thus  knowledge  takes  the  place  of  bappi- 
neits  as  the  immediate  object  of  pursuit,  and  becomes,  so  far  as  suiy 
humau  possession  can,  a  satisfying  end  of  desire.     Something  of  tliiv 
feeling  is  apparent  in  the  fine  conclusion  of  his  inaugural  address  ftt 
St.  Andrew's   University,  where   he   praises   as   the   best   fruit     of 
Academic  study,  "  the  deeper  and  more  varied  interest  you  will  feci 
in  life.     .    .    .     All  merely  personal  objects  grow  less  Taluable    as 
we  advance  in  life  :  this  not  only  endures  but  iucreases." 

But  whatever  developments  of  idealism  may  hereafter  draw  insxw- 
ralion  from  his  KTitti^s,  their  present  importance  is  as  embodying 
the  critical  conclusions  of  all  the  preceding  thinkers  who  caa    be 
connected  in  an  ascending  line  with  modem  theories  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  exact  knowledge.     His  belief  that  all  sane  hurcuB 
opinion   has  some  value  prevented   his  attempting  to  impede    tJ* 
development  of  any  intellectual  tendency  that  possessed  the  sligh^^ 
vitality  of  its  own,  but  one  which  declined  to  accept  the  tried  C^" 
elusions  of  the  experience  of  ages  couJd  have  no  serious  hold  oa   ^ 
sympathies,  and  seemed  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  principles  of  'V* 
"  Liberty,'*  as  a  protest  against  "  the  tendency  of  the  best  belief  ^^ 
practices  to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical."    It  may  be  because  ^^- 
Mill's  beliefs  were  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  mechanic^-^' 
that  they  are  less  loudly  and  universally  professed  than  might  aln:3-'<^ 
have  been  expected.     Some  dinappointmeat  may  be  felt  when     * 
see,  now  and  then,  some  conscientious  scientific  investigator,  «:»*** 
liberal  politician  or  social  reformer  losing  his  way  in  a  mystical  or  k**^ 
taphysical  <|uagmire  in  sheer  ignorance  that  the  only  passable  tia^^ 
have  been  marked  and  enumerated  long  ago  ;  but  these  repetition.^" 
old  experiments  are  not  in  themselves  an  evil,  only  something  i** 
than  a  positive  good ;  their  recuneuce  keeps  alive  our  sense  of  C-J*® 
importance  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  but  it  does  not  prove  his  work      *" 
have  been  incomplete,  becausu,  as  has  often  been  said,  his  aim  ^M*^ 
to  teach  his  followers  to  think   for  themselves,  not  to  adopt   t*^ 
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thouglits  t«ady-inade.    And,  indeeJ,  except  for  the  improveinents 
■wUicI)  be  suggested  in  the  methods  or  theory  of  thinking,  he  might 
lie  chiefly  remembered  for  ihe  conservative  zeal  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  whole  inheritance  of  earlier  liberal  thought 
mumpnired.     That  the  constant  perceptions  of  intelligence  constitute 
knowledge,  that  the  steady  iDclination  of  the  will  makes  morality, 
and  that  our  emotions  arr>  not  normally  and  habitually  in  antagoniKm 
to  ttie  real  order  of  nature,  are  conclusions  too  negative  to  inspire 
enihusiasm,  unless  taken  in  connection  with  the  sum  of  the  best 
hunmi  convictions  as  to  what  is  true,  ivhat  is  moral,  and  wliat  is 
cliH'fly  desirable. 

JUmirable  as  wore  Mr.  Mill's  patience  and  uprightness  as  a  thinker, 
the  rarer  virtue  displayed  in  his  public  life  is,  we  cannot  but  think, 
■till  more  valuablv  as  an  example.  The  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
aotiil  progress,  which  would  follow  if  all  careful  and  conscientious 
tbiokere  would  have  tlie  courage  to  act  out  their  opinions  as  he  did, 
is  wmply  incalculable.  He  had  no  selfish  concern  for  him  own  ropu- 
tuloQ  for  infallibility,  and  not  considering  that  a  philosopher  was 
dispensed  from  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  he  took  his  side  on  all  the 
qiicttionit  of  the  day  ns  confidently  and  as  heartily  as  if  the  relativity 
of  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  necessity  were  still  unheard  of.  Ttmt 
UDBiontl  Bcepticisin,  or  rather  imbecility  of  judgment,  whicli  licsitates 
tolnild  upon  convictions  sincerely  held  because  they  may  after  all 
pnro  to  be  erroneous,  met  with  no  sanction  from  him,  either  in 
Pnctice  or  theor}'.  To  act  in  candour  and  good  faith,  undismayed 
oy  tbc  inevitable  prospect  of  blundering,  is  m  necessary  a  step 
tovirds  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  to  reason  according  to  established 
<»aaDB,  though  the  human  brain  is  liable  to  fallacy  and  incapable  of 
Utaining  absolute  certitude.  And  though  it  may  be  given  to  few  to 
euocomb  as  seldom  as  Mr.  Mill  to  those  two  accidents  of  human 
infirmity,  we  may  at  least  leoni  fivm  him  not  to  lose  the  fruit  of 
*hat  knowledge  we  have,  by  an  ill-timed  reference  to  such  as  may  be 
Ttterred  for  later  geuBmtions.  Ue  docs  nut  need  our  faint  praise, 
And  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  intellect  and  character  makcii  an 
^({rpreter  unnecessary  even  could  a  htting  uiiu  be  found.  He  laboured 
to  pmmote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-mco,  and  he  has  added  to  the 
Qaiaber  of  their  purest  pleasures  the  spectacle  of  a  blamelcs-s  life. 
He^wrole  wisely  tif  human  liberty  and  necessary  law,  and  silenced 
'*Ue  fears  about  a  "blind  fate,"  by  living  as  the  very  clear-sighted 
*6ent  of  tlie  noblest  necessity  which  has  ever  been  recognized  ia 
°tiuiaQ  kind,  the  necessity  of  living  well 

Edith  Sihcox. 
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Tlf"Y  nota  in  nuly  to  Mr.  H.  Spcaooi'B  atotemvtit  nn  this  iiiil>j«ct  vi^»,  fmni  tlie 
irX  ncctiMity  of  th»  csm,  moiv  brief  aul  liurricxt  tliao  I  could  lutre  wi-iliu-j. 
Having  mutectl  socing  ilia  liftrch  atuubvr  u£  thu  Uo»TBUt-oR.\Rr  Kirrtew,  it  wm  uot 
until  utr  iu  Uic  ntAnth  and  quibo  incidentally  (tbmiigL  n  poatocript  in  *  nutu  from  a 
friund),  tliat  1  baca^me  hvnn  oi  Mr.  Siwuver'b  mitiiinMy  r«j«atMHi  of  8ir  Wtlliain 
Hamilton'B  neU-attalitiiilii-il  i-taitas  in  coouegtiou  \rit!j  tliv  nuw  (tiKtritui  uf  s  i[uua- 
tiADd  predicate.  On  rwliiit;  Mr.  dpciuwr's  note  (  wm  aUuck  willi  iU  ir.jufitico, 
And  folt  that  MinctUiiiff  oiuUt  to  Iw  Baid  at  once  in  rcjily.  Tiuu-  prawanl,  liowcvor, 
sloA  I  li.-ul  lint  Mr  Beuthauis  Kuajat  tiaud.  AU  1  t.'<><iJ<l<lontth«  moiurnt,  tliarcVra. 
WM  to  [all  back  oa  my  old  letter  to  tli«  .^/AnkMun.  Brief  and  iai)wr(cut  ■>  it  nait, 
my  note  baa,  hovorcr,  iiatwcred  the  dnircd  ead  by  briuKibg  Prudswur  Jevoiu  into 
tlw  liuld  with  N  (ntl  atutemvnt,  1  [irGAnme,  o1  lii«  grotinds  oo  wliicU  Mr.  Si)oiiC<ir'B 
vtatcmrnt  rutCa.  TIiih  in,  of  ouune,  tliA  {>rujicr  way  t»  d«al  vritli  luuh  a  minatian.  It 
Sir  William  ItaioiltoD'*  position  U  to  be  Burioualy  oontcatcd,  ib  mut  be  oy  a  careful 
exaniJDfttioa  of  tbo  m-iileilM,  and  a  full  BtatvmeDt  of  reuon^  not  by  tlie  magisterial 
r«j«clLoii  in  a  icntcn«e,  or  a  foot  nDt«,  of  daimi  Chnt  bavo  been  pnblii-ly  lY^rogiiiitrd, 
wiO  t  may  add  all  but  nRiveraAlIj'  allowed,  for  lucira  than  a  quarter  of  a  cwnttiry. 

On  rcadrng  over  tlw  <iIdI«tiu-to  tliG /IrVMtntiM.  wnttvn  in  my»tii<tcnt  iUy»,  1  wm 
not  wibhoitt  a  uiigtviBj!  that  it  might  bca  oue-autvU  atatcnicot  of  the  caac,  iiail  thin 
fwltDU  woe  JnureaBMl  by  tli«  ctmtiainit  tou«  of  Mr.  Jevuna*  reply.  Tiit-  reply  has  led 
tne  aireih  to  Mr.  Bvntliam'<  Eatuy,  and  1  ain  gla^l  to  tiud  on  examining  all  hu  boa  to 
My  OB  the  [Kiint  that  my  ■tatcinenta  an  not  only  strictly  ac<-nrat«,  but  timt  1  hare 
mitbcrovcr  tliau  uudertatMl  Mr.  BeDthani'a  claima  ia  Lhu  mattvr.  ft  will,  L  tJimk, 
appmr  Ciom  whit  foUowH  tliat  .Vr.  JevoDc' attempt*  io  inipii^ju  my  statvinciuta  ni'e 
umjply  iauauDiu  flpcoal  picadinga,  and  that  if,  as  he  aaj-s,  my  viudicaliou  of  Mir 
WiUiam  miniltaii  is  cfMitahle  to  my  alull  a«  ad  advocate,  and  my  otteffm  for  nn 
•xniiwnt  tmeli(;r  uid  frii^iiil,  hia  (Lcfe&ce  of  thu  oxtruvagant  claim  ha  aiakoa  aa  Uibulf 
of  Mr.  BeuibaiD  is  vqually  creditable  to  hin  skill  a*  a  spe«lal  pleader,  and  liia  excliisirD 
(UvotioD  to  "tlui  pi«avnt  distingnisbGd  Froaidvnt  of  the  Liniueau  Socioty."  Mr. 
JoTOOB  rcgTfttA  that  ne  mturt  incur  my  ccnimre  for  tbc  nositton  h«  hu  taken  ii[).  )mt  T 
liastoo  to  oacure  him  that  he  ueod  bo  under  no  ap^irehcDaioo  or  this  buuL  J  *haU 
gladly  wclwrnu  any  releraut  facta  and  argiuueBta  wliiuh  Mr.  Jctouk,  or  v.uv  ufually 
oompetont  itudent  of  Logic,  may  adduco  in  rvfeninoo  to  tho  point.  Tbv  mot« 
tlMCOiuldy  anich  a  quottion  is  aiftnl  the  better,  nor  can  a  aatisfactory  tolntion  bo 
aniv«d  at  until  tlic  vxamtiuitiun  ol  the  ertdcucn  is  oibatutivc  and  eumplulc 

The  qiiettiofi  i>,  who  tirst  diacovwMl  and  fniitfuUy  applied  the  loijiial  |iriucip]«  of  a 
qnantafial  predicato  T  Tho  toaia  poitit  of  tbs  principle  ia  that  thn  <]iianttty  Mug  ou 
iutimato  oonatitocnt  oE  thought  mnit  in  Ingicnl  analysis  bo  cxprtatcd,  and  cxprcssod 
to  tho  wbolo  irxttnt  of  it*  VAnatiun  iu>  an  clniinnt  o?  fnnii;d  tliinkin^.  It  in  allcuvd 
OB  all  bauda  that  tbu  priudple  ia  a  uvvolty,  is  iodeod  a  diauuvery  of  our  time.  And 
my  6tst  atatcment  in  reply  to  those  who  wore  dispoeod  to  claim  it  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bentham  waa,  that  ho  far  n  ho  from  appreciating  the  qnaoUHcatiou  of  tlic  prciicatu 
in  tliia  aeoae,  as  a  oew  aciunUiio  [iritu-tnlr.,  that  bo  only  doubtfully  allows  it  aa  a 
novelty  or  innovation  on  iht.-  eu»uij„'  lo^ic  iu  a  singU  iottaocc  The  sin),-le  ttutanuo 
ia  that  in  winch  the  predicate  of  an  affinoativo  fnopccitioo  ia  qunutitied  n  niv^raally 
as  all  .f  in  all  jr-  Even  thil  can  hardly  ba  called  a  novelLy,  for  althnugb  uot  laclmltd 
anougst  the  technical  BlcaiieTita  of  tno  acieoco,  the  funu  waa  rwx>gui7«il  by  tiiuat 
lo^duia,  includiog  Wliatcly,  and  ia  out  nnfrei|ii«Dtlv  illustrated  by  the  atatement 
that  in  every  trii«  detioitiou  the  predicate  is  tliatntititod,  Xmiag  exactly  mqaI  in  extent 
to  the  subject.  Its  fuller  recaauition  is  tJie  solitary  point  iu  whiob  31r.  Ueulbam 
departo  Etmn  the  coDunoo  doctmo.     In  all  the  otber  coses  whoro  bo  allows  norlu  of 
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qoBBt^jr  U>  Im  prefixed  to  the  |jre<dicAtc,  be  >iffli)ly  follows  Uic  preamptioQ  ot  Lba 

ocdiany  text  bookl.     And  it  is  ii»tructiv>Q  to  oute  bow  bwitntjng  and  doabUiil  i»  htx 

taaoeHDvHh  ngudto  Ebu  sU{;bt deWfttiou  imm  tho  oatablisbvd  proutive.     ItcfiTrinu 

toliii  prapuibon  wbich  heads  his  list,  Mr.  Honttiam  uyt :  "  t^gjuisna  in  gcuftnu 

nak*  so  tmnntion  of  tbo  linit  furtn,  wbicli  they  (xMisider  a»  uselesa,  atid  Lhey  suy  tliat 

Ifa  indicst*  (or  wcoud  t«rm  ol  a  pro|>ositiou)  is  aev«r  distributed  (tbst  is  oiUvmwJ). 

/  MwU  liM,  bower«r,  that  this  usertioa  can  scwcuty  be  logical.     Usujr  folLwiw 

i^ffou  tba  coitti>l*riiig  tsmu  as  lynoDymoiis  which  Rr«  not  eo  in  reisuty,  wid  it 

it^tiJiMMii  M  MdvKolsigMtut  to  rcduQo  {inrfcct  identity  ti>  a  liigicoJ  form,  as  |ittrtial 

idMi^.  or  parfoct,  or  invUnl  divvnlty  "  (pp.  134,  13^}.     All  Mr.  Bcuthun  bas  to  w^ 

bnppMt  of  the  only  form  of  nropositiou  tlist  d«viat<s  from  the  coDuuua  doctrio*  is 

Ihit  w  ihould  Ibiak  it  might  i>o  found  adrADt«scotis,     Aod  this  is  tbo  Ungukge  of 

s  vnlcr  who,  acopnlioE  to    Mr.   Jwods,   KikI   cTutLrly  buil    down  ;tt  tho  uutaeijtbe 

|nid[le  of  n  qnsotiiiea  prcdiiatc,  or  iu  otb<r  words  awerted  that  tbe  predioau.-  uot 

ak  Bsr,  hot  mtut  be  ezid«Mly  quantified  Id  tmrf  cose. 

kn|il^  touiy  lint  statement,  Mr.  JerooaMys: — "Mr.  I)oath*in distinctly  exnlains 

ttl|msa{)t»  otF  tbe  quautilied  {iredicBle  (p.  131),  itnd  uixkat  it  the  gaovnl  loundstiuu 

wtha  traUawal  hotli  of  prDuoidtious  uiJ  syllugiMuu."    lo  proof  »f  tbe  iwscrtioQ  that 

lb.  Battutai  diatiactt^  csrilai&a  tiie  [irinditle  of  the  r^uuititied  predicate,  we  are  hura 

nimti  to  y,  131  of  bin  ^aay.     Mr.  Jevoua  hits  not  quoted  tbe  umh^  iu  whiub  ho 

^Blitln  prucipk)  clearly  explained,  sod  1  mtut  suy  1  have  looked  for  it  iu  vain.     Iu 

tUlintpart  <u  the  piwe  Jar,  Beothain  (fcncraliioi  ia  lii«  owe  way  time  fonui  of 

afinatire  |in)|Msit*OB  JuitiBgitished  I'V  •lith^rciiceHof  (|iuntit;'.    Two  of  tkeee  sre  tbo 

Ami  t  tit  tlte  cotninoD  doctrine,  Mliib)  tlic  Uiii-d  is  the  one  already  uutioed.     In  the 

auMdbalf  of  the  pecu  Mr.  fieotham  is  explaiuing  how  tbo  difforunt  qnantitiM  of 

wA^  and  pr»dicato  rocognizod  by  logicuna  are  usually  exproasud  in  oommoii  lou- 

gm.    Ld  tnc  whole  mgt  and  context  there  is  no  hint  of  any  saw  pnndplet  and  no 

<Mniee  that  tbe  author  hns  diacovcred  oneL     He  is  simply  nudeaTonruig  to  ox^naa 

tit  fiMiDctiODS  of  tbe  oommou  loificol  ooalyns  lq  tbe  oruJnaiy  fomu  of  apeeob.     Ho 

m\  Inr  exuDpltf,  tbe  particnlarity  of  tba  pndtcota  ia  on  offimutiTe  pmpoaitiau  with 

■oinnal  sabj«ct  on  which  tlui  ujotmoa  doctrioc  insists,  is  expreased  by  the  ua«  ot 

*to iaiMnite  article,  or  lo  adopt  Mr.  Ueuthaai'e  LLUuuagi',  of  "  tlie  word  A,"  "  t.g. 

^tf  bone  (uuiversol)  is  a  ([^aadroped  (partial)."    wlih  tbe  siagle  exoeptioa  already 

nbcd,  Mr.  Uenthan)  deals  aunply  with  tbo  four  propoaitionB  recoffnizea  bylogiciaiw, 

UsMily  difi«(«Qoe  lioing  tiiat  tbe  quantity  wtiich  tbuy  aasigu  bj*  rule  to  the  predicate 

MtonctifiMe  cxprvssvs  in  distinct  Cvruia.     Biib  so  little  dues  lio  realize  oven  tbit  psr-. 

tni  qiantiUcatiou  as  a  matter  of  pHuratiln,  that  oo  tlia  lint  oocaaion  of  apjilyiiw  Iho 

lilBlMjg  particle  *umf  tu  the  predicate  be  says:  "Tbe  idea  ia  uauaUycouv^^  by 

^BVgtbe  term  iu  tbe  plnr.il  witliout  any  prefix,  but  tbeo  partiaUty  ia  rather  impbed 

■M  eipnea^d  ;  aud  uu  w/ne  octutioM  ttx  tbe  purpow  of  logioal  aoconwy.  f(  nHur  tie 

^ttf  aoKWdry  to  exprcaa  aa  above,  the  prafix  tome  "  (p.  I.'1'il.     Here  we  dnd  ait. 

wilbun  saying  that  on soaie oceaaions  it  may  be  neoeeaary  todowbab,  if  Mr.  Jcvona' 

*MaDantv  were  correct,  he  hod  proTionitly  expUined  must  be  done  ou  all  oooaslonai 

^ubtral  coDclunon  from  this,  tuk^m  in  wDucvtiou  with  tJie  passage  already  quoted, 

Vnldaseia  lo  be  that  the  author  had  aevor  realized  quaatilioatioii  as  a  pnacmbior 

■MMUe  oeceseity  at  all.     Krom  a  careful  repcrnsal  of  the  whole  sectign  referred 

hkf  Mr,  JcvoiM,  I  feel  conriuLVil   that  tbla  is  really  the  (muml     Tbe  author's  main 

^>)Kt  evidently  n  to  eiuiplify  oud  (jvpulatijco  the  oonunou  doctriae  so  far  aa  exprea- 

^nii  ooDGcmol.     .\nd  hi>  not  unoaturaUy  fell  upon  the  plan  of  tixiag  piorka  of 

^Mli^  to  tJte  predicate,  as  one  auiun^  utficr  expcdionla  for  accomplishiug  this  end. 

Al  be  ertdeotly  did  not  peroeire  ita  beariugt  on  the  theory  of  lonnal  reuooui^. 

^VUt  tbeaacttoQ  contains  maity'criticianHO&  poiata  of  detul,  and  espenially  on  points 

^'oraaioa,  Mr.  Bcnth.'vni  nuvifla  no  aeiious  attcmi^t  to  modify  or  expand  tbe  exisi- 

*yneoty  either  of  prupuaittoo  or  syllugiam.     With  the  exccpbon  already  noted,  all 

^*aaiiipleB  be  fp^^a  of  Dropoeitions  mid  their  e^uverglou,  aa  well  a*  of  ayUogiaiui, 

«dM^  to  tlw  detail  of   toe  oxiiting  logic.     In   other  words,  while  ha  constantly 

ttiAaes  the  qu.vitili^tinn  of  the  prciilcate,  he  nevec  appears  to  bava  realized  il  aa 

*MliDci]d«,  aod  evidently  had  no  coiioai>ttan  of  its  rital  beaiio0  OQ  tba  tnm  consis- 

^&liM  oompiele  dorelopmeat  of  the  Svieouo. 

Ur.  Jcroas'  two  next  heads  nay  be  dealt  with  logatbar.  My  second  atatement 
?^  that  "  M  r.  Ikntham  dnm  not  employ  tbe  quantity  tit  tbe  predicate  tu  enpLktu 
**t  true  loigical  value  of  prujxdibnuii,  and  the  true  relatioa  oE  their  t«rms,  or  npidy  it 
'^tl^'oy  conaislency  to  siiupUfY  tliu  doctrine  of  tbdrconvarstan."  To  this  Ur.  Juvo&« 
J^*|liti: — "Hedcueaploytbeptinciple  with  suecess  to  explain  the  tnie  logical  value 
^j*  praposttious,  and  uthongh  his  cxprcsaiou  '  converstve  ayllogism '  is  uot  to  be 
^I'^ded,  he  doe*  thoroughly  apjJy  the  <iuantitication  of  the  predicate  to  stniplify  the 
^«*iae  of  oonvcratou  of  proihitiiliunB."  No  vvtdcuoc  ia  ufTerod  in  aup|iort  of  the  first 
^•it  of  tbia  eoanter'Stocemeot,  and  it  might,  thtirefore,  be  left  unnotioed.     Uut  1  will 
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■kdd  that  if  Mr.  Bontham  had  rullzed  tlia  triM  locie*)  mine  of  propoBitioDi.  \\*  vould 
■&<'\,  \\Mts  rejected,  u  ho  hu  done,  three  out  of  ei^tt  Afforded  Iry  nuiiMitifl«d  x>rodicate. 
and  \\»A  hn  fully  nndrnibxHl  the  r^atioD   of  tb«ir  tcnna,  he  would  nothjivngivcatb* 
rMMiiia  itniuued  fvr  tliu  rejection.     Mr.  JsraoB,  it  ia  tno,  makn  ui  ingvatcitu  attempt 
to  Bhield  ^Ir.  Bentham  from  tlio  more  •«rioaR  rcsulta  of  this  uttfortunata  nustKlia. 
But  in  thiiAtteinpt  iiMinuot  but  think  tlicr-o)  cfMr.  B«DtIuuu'««ccDmi>luhedftdrocAM' 
baa  outrun  hiadiscmtion.      Mr.  Jovons  endeAvonira  to  save  tJie  toto-partial  negativa  ' 
propoaitou,  v.-biclj  Mr  BtMithun  R!]CA.-t«,  ne  foUowa  ;— "  Aj  r«g»rda  tho  aewod  form  of 
propositioD,  Mr.  Beothain  may,  pcrhapA,  have  Ixrn  ia  error,  Init  it  i*  reniarkabls 
that,  though  \\t  propoMA  to  aupprvM  it,  he  really  dues  not  do  aci,  but  iutrodacca  it ' 
again  in  pp.  134,  Ml,  And  IflO,  in  coujuiuution  with  thu  fonrth  form.      1  Vliere,  there- 
fore, that  Bentliatu's  <|uautLfic«tioD  waa  cnlntaDtially  aa  '  thorou^hj^ing  *  aa  that  of  ' 
HamiltoD'a. "     But    iu    tlina   attempting    to    save    the  propMition,    Mr.    Jcvou 
•iircl  V  for^cta  that  Mr.  Beiitbam  not  oaly  rejecta  it,  but  giv«a  naaona  for  tho  Teiection, 
whiclt  he  rvpoata  cmphatioally  more  th&u  OQoe.     Tfaeac  rewous  would  cfTcctuaily  pr«- 
veot  him  from  oonKiouily  enplojriag  the  jnropoBition,  aa  well  a«  utterly  t1<«tn>y  it« 
dJBtillOtive  valMC,  if  he  (lid.     Th^  well  iUusCmtc.  tnort-ovcr,  the  i:citifuiiic>o  of  Mr. 
BenthMn'a  miud  aa  to  the    relatwo   of  the    termi  in  negative  iirupoeitiuux.      ''The 
•Dcoad  fbnD,"  aajs  Mr.  Beathun,  "msy  be  aupproued.  aa  the  fourth  exi(reaa«a  the 
Mme  ido*  ia  a  manner  mora  oonvenient  for  th«  dcductivo  process  "  (^.  134}.    Kow. 
in  the  aeoond  foru  the  predicate  ia  particitlnr.  while  in  the  fourth   it  la  unirenoL ' 
Vet  Mr.  Beiitiuun  aaya  the  two  fonna  exjimM  the  Kuno  idea ;   in  other  wunla,   he 
virtnally  aaaerta  that   oniTeraality  aod  (wrticularity  are  the  aame.     Nor  is  thii  a 
mere  slip,  aa  be  immediately  proceeda  to  illD&trate,  or.  aa  he  aayi  further  oii.  to 

SroTt  the  identity  by  an  example.  "  P'or  if  all  the  imlividuala  reprta^tiUd  by  .\  he 
ifliBrant  fmin  any  |iurti»D  of  tfaoka  reproeotvd  by  Y,  they  moat  lie  diHeretil  from 
oil  of  thooe  repres^uted  by  Y  "  (p.  131).  In  other  wotxla,  if  all  honea  uiv  diffcmnt 
from  any  portion  of  animaU— aay  cova— tbey  niiut  be  different  from  ail  aoimala. 
Y«t  in  the  fnce  of  this  nbauraity,  and  ottiera  oonocctcd  with  it  almoat  equally 
great,  Mr.  Jevona  aaanrtii  that  Mr.  Boutbam  employs  tho  [>riui:i|ilc!  with  auocem  to 
•xplain  the  true  looicnl  value  of  propoaitiODS.  The  abaurdity  ia  more  fully  developed  ^ 
by  M  r.  Bcntham  hirther  on  in  doitlinA  with  what  be  emmeoualy  calla  the  coovcr- 
aive  Nylloguim.  The  truth  ia,  Mr.  fientliura  is  iu  a  atate  of  hopoleaa  cnufuaion  nbouC 
Def[ative  propoaitiona  altogatliv,  and  after  hia  emphatic  rAjectiun  of  tho  tutu-partial 
na^ative  lonn,  and  hi*  reitanted  MMitii>D  that  nnivcraal  and  paruculor  mean  the 
Mme  thing  in  tbia  claaa  of  prapoaitioMi,  ^f^.  Jcmtia'  attempt  to  rescue  the  OUlcata^ 
thooRh  a  gaUaot  act  of  devotion,  ia  at  the  aame  tinie  a  neceaaary  failuva.  1 

To  the  latter  port  of  my  second  stateiaant,  danying  that  .Mr.  Bcntham  applied  the 
iinantity  of  the  Jtredieate  with  ctTect  to  simpliff  the  doctrine  of  convertiinn.  Mr. 
Jevoua  repliea,  aa  we  have  accn,  "he  dtxt  thoroujjhly  apply  the  i|UitnLiticiititin  of 
the  predicate  to  aimphfy  the  doctrine  of  cvoversiou  of  propovitioua."  How  Mr. 
Jevooa  oonld  have  aUowod  himaelf  to  make  this  statement  I  can  hardly  undcratond. 
It  ia  wholly  inaocnrate.  11>o  paaeage  he  quotca  doca  not  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
eonvcrnon  at  all,  but  aimply  to  the  practioo  of  it  under  one  of  iU  ipecica,  that  of 
aimple  converviiiu.  What  Mr.  BeuUiam  urgea  i*  that,  in  order  to  avoid  miitake  in 
Mm  avttial  working  of  the  common  doctrine,  tlie  quantity  WMfned  tbv  prvdivate  by 
nil«,  and  thua  iiTidcreUKul.  ahould  be  exprcaacd.  The  whole  paaaa^  ia  oa  follawfl  : — 
"  la  tranapoaing  tlie  tenns,  care  mnait  he  takeu  not  to  cbau;^  Lheir  aigua  of  extentv 
and  it  i^  ID  order  to  avoiil  thin  dtfevt  that  the  txttal  ahould  alwaya  be  dintinctly 
«ipnaNd.  If  left  to  he  uudcntood,  it  ia  apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  thereby  to  produue , 
smatoia  deduction  ;  u,  for  example,  it  might  amcar  that  'if  cowarda  are  men,  men 
nuat  be  cowarda  i'  but  if  the  HwlfniooU  aign  of  extent  be  cxpnfMttt,  tbia  argument 
■tandathtia: — 

All  ooworda  ore  Mme  men : 
tbereforo 

AU  men  ore  aome  oowaida, 
which  b  evidently  no  ayllogiam  **  <u,  ISO). 

Here  the  propoeitioaa  dealt  with,  being  tfaoie  of  the  ordinary  Ic^o,  hare  aliead^j 
prcdicatea  with  HxL'd  alfjuB  uf  eitcuit,  and  care  moat  1<e  taken,  aaya  Mr.  Beatluun,  not] 
to  change  thc«c  tiinl   [though  UKtially  not  expraaavl  |  aigna  of  extent  iu  tnoapoaing  | 
the  tenna  «t  the  prupuaition.     The  qiumtity  of  thu  predicate,  aa  uaed  by  Hr.  IknUiaai'J 
in  Uiia  relation,  »  simply  »  praeboal  expedient  lor  oarryiag  into  elToet  Uio  rule  laid] 
down  by  logicians  that,  in  IranapoainK  the  tenoa  of  a  propoaitioo.  their  roapootivo 
aigaa  of  extent  (expreaaed  aod  UDOentood)  muat  not  )w  changwL     Aud  in  eiuptoyiug 
it  he  ooobempkte*  only  the  tnaqmsitMna  ollowod  by  log^iciaoa  nndvr  the  tirat  Bpoi:ie« 
of  oonveninn.     This,  hnwl^V4^,  leaves  tlw  oommoo  dACtrine,  with  its  «Mnpl«x  apecic* 
and  arbitrary   rrstri<:tit>Q&,   t-ntirely  untouched.     Ur.  Beuthant  does  not  attempt  tQ  J 
aimplify  or  lupnfaedo  that  doctriue.     On  the  oontnry,  after  d«alin|[,  aa  we  Itave  »een, 
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iriUi  tlie  flnt  ipeciei  of  eoavnnloii,  h«  goes  on  to  cliscnM  the  other  two  IdKdt.  wfaicli, 
lad  Ui.  Jerotw'  alat«uietat  Wvu  correct,  would  li»vc  Imou  ikltcady  abolisbinl.  Tbia 
ii  ftpoini  on  whiuli  my  letter  ftUovra  too  much  credit  to  Mr  l3«tithEun  1  Lwl  Mtid, 
afanuf  Id  propowlioiu.  tliftt  Mr,  Bvntham  "docs  sot  ftpply  tlio  qujuitity  of  tlM 
[nfcute  nitk  <i«jr  eomitlfw^  to  *implify  the  r1octnn«  of  th^r  conrcnian."  1  oogbt 
to  km  lud  thil  lie  doc*  cot  a{>i>l}'  it  at  idi  for  tbia  piirpHBu.  This  is  the  Bctunt 
Mt  of  tlie  cue. 

It  ii  liirdly  oocvnary  bo  foUow  Mr.  Javoas  io  liia  aaggMtioii  w  to  wh*t  Ur. 
Bit  IB  might  liAYs  doDO,  hud  he  likod,  in  tbc  dircctutn  of  syllogirtio  novelty.  AU 
ikl  Mc  Jiiraoa  give*  in  ■uiiport  of  tliii  auggeatiun  li  n  vaciie  aentenci!  kbout  jhib»1i1« 
floWtatuiaa  tbxt  m«>us  litUc,  und  kutda  t«  itothiiig.  Mr.  Bvutlutin  tumaelf  prudaotly 
Afluufron  ipvhofi  any  numplM  «f  fonns  not  uoctionod  hy  tb«  oammon  dootriae. 
Ja^pBC  from  his  tnuitnuint  d  ]>ra|Ktntiou>,  I  must  My  that  this  abatinenoe  is 
obiMicly  potitJc  Attur  liis  olcmntitHry  miatjiko*  in  dnaling  with  ncireltii'*  in  th« 
jniKHlioD,  1  sliould  U&ve  no  Luiw  of  Im  beiuK  more  succca^ul  iu  attcuptiu^  uvvul- 
Mikllie  qrUogiain.  And  had  tlie  attempt  been  made,  Mr.  Uenthom'a  hopdns  can- 
Mm  aa  to  n^atave  propoaitioiu  would  hnva  ciiaurod  its  fjtdurG.  Boaidca,  Mr- 
Balhsiii'a  aaaaj  famiMia*  oo  matvriaU  far  t}i4>  now  ayKtcin  of  nyltDfrjjiniii  which  Mr. 
Jmoi  ufMnrntly  thinks  he  might  have  written  otit.  With  n  Hin^'le  cxcui>tion,  &fr. 
BaAun's  propoatjoaa  are  the  same  aa  tlit^ci  of  Uie  ordinary  logit:,  and  all  th^it  Mr. 
RnttABt  hu  to  say  about  the  exceptional  prupositioD  ia  Ibat  Im  alioiild  think  it  ini^lit 
k  idTaaLigOMia.  liu  turoa  it,  bowerer,  to  no  account,  and  gives  no  t^xunphr  ■>{  ita 
Mtnl ua«  in  riBMoaiDg.  Ur.  Bonthim'aroinainiagpr'iposilioiiaaKsiouily  th<i  A,  E,1, 0. 
nl  Ikewmmon  dCHMniH^  and  they  will,  of  ci'iuraei,  giro  only  the  oatabliahed  ooubiua. 
1IW.  ThaMC«nbuiatiaus,accuTdiD^y,  aretbeoiiiy  on«a  tobefound  in  Mr.  IJt;uthaiu*a 

lanit  itiU  aiMrt  thereiore  that  iilr  William  Hamilton  oould  not  havo  derived  liia 
•wdMCnno  from  Mr  Rentham'a  timKj,  uoon^t  other  ruaons,  lioc&tiii(>  it  is  not  to 
Wfaud  there.  Bat  vrUile,  aa  it  aeems  to  mc^  tb«  attempt  to  tiud  Sir  Williaui  Haiuil- 
tat'i  <l«i>eto|)cd  B^at«tB  even  foroahmlou'od  in  Mr.  Itentbam'a  pasm  is  perfectly  hone- 
^  It  eettataly  u  a  curioua  fact  that  the  "  Outlino  "  ahould  Law  been  i>ue  of  the 
w»b ifmlally  noticed  in  Sir  William's  calebrat«rl  ruview.  And  had  ho  at  the  time 
nri  Im  iiacts  of  tlie  <auia^  iit  which  a  ijtuititilied  pradicato  is  freely  oaed,  1  sbuuld 
Unkitlikoly  thai  they  might  havo  helped  to  stimulate  his  newer  BpscuUtiaBS  on  th« 
■■Bil  (irincipla.  But  many  reasona  induce  me  to  bcbcvo  that,  aa  Mr.  Jerona  sag- 
P^  8b  WtUiam  did  not  go  boyond  tlir  sarli«r  cliAptcrN  nf  Mr.  BenUuun's  Eaaay, 
*ai  wthna  unnctjuaiuted  with  thvau  iu  ivbii:h  the  uuutililieil  predicate  appeats. 
^■MoE  Uieae  reaaous  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Jwoas,  thou{>h  lio  ia  not  always  quite 
%>mte  in  details  either  of  fact  or  evprciisLoii.  * 

ll  tbt  tint  pi:)"!,  had  8ir  Witlixm  read  tb«  eighth  and  ninth  cha[>tera  of  the  Outline. 
Mlbd  tbey  at  all  arrested  hia  attvntivn.  il  it  iuoredjble  they  should  uot  have  been 
Nfcmd  to  cither  at  tlie  tine  or  afterwar<ls.  For  thooAh,  as  ve  hara  aeon,  he  eould 
*)lkara  derived  the  prindiileof  atiuantiliad  predicate  from  thoao  chapters,  the  more 
■units  of  ita  use  would  ttave  been  stiggmtive  to  s  mind  interested  in  tKo  general 
iMttn.  Aad  had  he  U.<eD  cvuacioas  vl  deriviau  anything  fruiu  ft[r.  Beutham,  Sir 
*3hb  Samiltoo  was  far  too  honourable  and  high-minded  not  to  have  acknowledged 
tti  aUi([Btion.  Mr.  Herbert  Spcuc^r'a  suguestbo  that  Hir  Williain  llanidtou 
4Ub  took  Um  leading  doctrine  of  his  systeTii  tmm  Mr  IWnUinuiH  msny  without  a 
■MiTef  sekaowlcdguicnt  is  abuu<lacitly  rufutwl  iu  the  pruof  tlmt  tlie  duetriuo  ia  not 
thn  But  apart  from  titis  the  insinuation  Huflidently  refutes  itscdf.  for 
<VtUa  rii£W  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  have  been  a  fool  as  well  oa  a  knave  io 
wnctiax  public  .ttt«utio(i  to  a  littlo-known  work  whose  leading  doctrine,  according 
tolh»  tbeorv,  he  was  about  to  appropriaio  as  his  own.  This  suggestion  may  thurefort 
B«4iwilBsed  at  onoo. 

Itr.  Jerons'  hypotheai*  is,  I  fwliuve,  the  true  one,  and  I  think  I  may  be  able,  iu 
Wtfren  penoujd  reooUeotiou,  to  remove  the  oolyldifficidty  which,  in  his  view, 

*  Ur.  JcToQs  sajx,  for  csnmplc,  referring  to  the  historicnl  appendix  to  my  euay, 
««tl  jwe^MUvd,  -with  th*'  naaistattce  of  Unmilton,  a  birtory  of  th<i  prIncjplB  ol 
^MottmatooB,  in  which  the  fainteet  allitsion*  of  the  •ohoolmcu  to  the  |<rinoipIc  were 
^■■^  inserted."  I'hU  was  not  the  case,  as  Mr.  Jerons  might  have  leAmt  frnm  Uie 
WikmuUs  mwle  in  tho  appendix  itaolf,  u  well  sa  from  bir  W.  Hoiuiltou'ii  note  in 
**!pRtaoe.  The  bistnrioaf  details  of  the  appendix  wer<Mhe  result  of  myownread- 
•^  and  rcsntrch  excloalvely.  Knowtnji  that  Sir  W.  Hamflton  was  colleotdng 
?j<fcrials  fen-  an  extended  history  of  tlie  qoeatioD,  I  porpoeely  absUiniil  fr'>m  welc- 
''^iiifMnuithin  at  hishoadj.  ty>  for  oa  1  remember.  I  was  not  IndcbUxl  to  him  foe 
^tlifto  miereaoti,  while  soine  of  the  more  important  Instanoca  of  partial  onticipa- 
^•.  fBCb  aa  those  of  Isenacli  .and  Ainbrosius  Leo,  were  wholly  ookiiowu  to  Sir  W. 
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standt  in  tbn  vay  of  Ha  adoption.  "labooM  carUtnly,"  eaya  Mr.  J»-ons,  "have 
ndoptej  tlda  hypotluiiia  px«oitt  far  th«  fact  that  when  the  pnwoncc  of  the  doc^na 
ma  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wm-low  ,  H&milton  made  no  anch  expUiuitiaa,  and  intleod,  no 
erpUn.ition  At  all.ao  far  u  I  know,  exc«pt  a  cunoiia  noto  iDtert«rl  aC  p.  IM  of  tlicf 
bwoikI  ulltioo  of  Ilia  I>iiicuMiQiia."  Now,  iii  nnawnr  to  tbie,  I  may  poiut  vut  tliat  Sir 
Witluun  Hamillon  di<l  refer  tA  the  matter  in  th«  pacta  of  tha  A  rViumim  within  a  it-w 
wMks  after  Mr.  Wiirlov'a  ]ett«f  a^peat«d,  aud  ex]£uoed  why  bo  \\aA  not  tnkait  any  ' 
diract  part  it>  tlte  disciimion.  Thta  letteir  is  a  raply  to  oo«  by  Mr.  Tkompton,  Uio 
pTVaunt  Archbifhop  kA  Yvrk,  on  aomu  dispatod  prupofiitioaal  fonos  aftonud  by  Ilia 
quantiftcatloii  of  t)ia  predi»ttc.  At  tlio  oataet  .Sir  WiUian  aaya.  "Toeome  fttber ' 
aoimadrenioBa  <m  thai  iloctriiHr  which  have  lnt«]y  a{^>carod  in  your  cohmnu  I  da«n 
it  iraD«oeaaary  to  tuv^  nm'tiiinK-  prooeodin;;  a«  they  aetmad  to  nw  on  mtaappvabanaioa, 
vhilstattbcBaai'O  time  1  am  DDttliu  party  immMiatetyanailed.''  The  referonoe  ia 
the   List  clauM  nf  ihb  seotcDCO  ia  to  the  circitmatancc  tbftt  Mr.  Wu-Iow'a  lettor  waa 

Krimnrily  (Un-oted,  uot  amunitt  8ir  Williun  Hanutton,  bnt  ngainit  inysolf,  for  not 
itviog  ududed  ^Ir.  BeDthani's  name  in  the  Historiwl  Appendix  to  my  Eaaay,  ilealine 
with  pulial  anticipatioTia  of  tho  ne^  do<Arue.  The  **tniaa{>preh»naiAn  "  ma  thw 
6f  mppociiig  that  tJic  more  u»e  of  a  finaatificd  predicate  inTofvod  tho  perception  of 
the  nnncipin  and  ita  raaoHa,  or,  in  otnor  worda,  that  thi>  nLiixing  mirks  of  quantity 
to  the  second  term  of  oMionry  propoaitiana  waa,  aa  Mr.  Warlow  auQoiMl  t«  think, 
idratl«U  -K-tth  ^  W.  Hamitton'B  new  nod  perfect  d«v«lDpiijent  of  eryllogiiitiG  nqicD^^a. 
Ml'.  Bcutham.  in  coutmoo  wiih  many  tic[or«  him,  )■«>.{  doue  the  one,  but  not  the  ot&er. 
Ho  \>aA  oxhibitfH)  thn  vreri  qtiAiitity  of  tbti  unxiicnt*  am  a  dvtoil  of  ootnplater  axpraa* 
■ion  in  thu  rcwguiacd  |nvpo»itiou  forma.  But  lie  had  not  apprceiatad  tlic  genaral 
princii^e  or  applied  it  either  to  afmpUfy  1h«  doctrine  of  propositioiiui,  or  to  aiignrtent 
UH  valid  fonoa  of  reaaouing.  To  confound  Mr  Daotham'a  maehaoical  detail  of  aa> 
prowion  wttli  the  sciontitic  application  of  tha  nnw  principle  to  tho  forma  of  rowonins, 
oirW.  Hamilton  juatly  regardad  aa  a  miaipprvheuaiOD  ao  oomplato  aa  hardly  to 
rer]Tiirc  fAmuU  notice  at  hia  banda.  In  thia  view  he  waa  virt«ially  aupportcd  by  Mr. 
Beutham  himai.-lf.  Mr.  Bentlinm  waa  avidantiy  well  aware  tliat  hia  euumaration  and 
niJGvtioD  of  oomnatativi)  novcltica  of  proporitionai  form  was  not  for  a  innmvst  to  be 
compared  with  Sir  W.  HamOton'a  dorclopad  scliemo  of  onr  hut  Talid  forma  of  raaaon- 
ing,  and  that  he  hod  really  no  good  ground  on  which  to  claim  even  a  ahare  in  Wa  W. 
HamQton'a  vcientific  diacov«ry.  He  aocordii^ly  mad«  no  pneh  olaiw  for  himwtf,  and 
frbon  it  «aa  ignoranlly  made  on  his  behalf  by  othora  be  gave  it  no  kind  of  aaaetba 
«r  aupport  At  kaat  so  braa  1  am  nware,  Mr.  Beutham  nercr  made  any  claim  in  the 
■natt«r  on  faia  own  behalf.  H«  oortainly  novar  did  ao  during  Htr  VV.  Hamilton'a  lifa. 
Th«  siliTnce  u  invxplicabla  on  the  theory  of  hia  over-n^iia  frienda  that  bia  rigbta 
had  b(>«n  invmlcal  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  The  indifTtrrence  it  dtaptaya  ia  iDcradiblo  nad 
Mr.  BenthAin  really  felt  himacif  oatitJed  to  the  honour  publicly  ii;>Ten  to  another.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  claun  to  having  diicowreii  and  fmitfnlly  sppltod  th«  n«w  prindpla  waa 
zoado  and  rvitvratod  in  tho  mott  public  and  nmphatk  manner.  In  coiiaoqueoco  of  hia 
contJOveraywithPn)fewMrl>c  MoiVAn,i&daed,lt  maderaore  noise,  excited  moregeaaral 
intcreat,  and  beeaniL'  more  widely  known  than  la  naually  the  case  even  with  important 
iiot-elti«fl  of  nbatract  adenoe.  Aa  I'mfwaor  L>e  M'>imn  himaelf  cays.  "Prom  1M7  to 
•omc  time  after  ISfiS  a  lam  part  of  tho  locioal  worM  wna  in  a  whirl  with  the  7>i«f^ 
lr,(|Vi/;an  cf  tU preitifaU'j  the ercntneea of  tn*  discovery,  the  keyfltniie  placed  on  the 
Ariatotclic  arch,  and  ao  on.  Uurinj;  tbe  wbok-  of  ttiia  (tuie  Mr.  fieubham  never 
breathed  a  word  of  any  claim  of  his  owd  in  the  matti^r.  Wbeu  aiH^h  a  claim  waa  iD' 
cantionaly  made  for  him  by  anotiicr  it  waa  immodtat^ly  doiitcd.  and  roasooa  eiven  Im 
the  denial.  Mr.  Bentbani  nl<>ntly  ncouicscrd  in  thtx  piihhc;  refhtation  of  the  nn- 
founded  claim.  His  coatiDiiixl  xilunue  ilurtnit  thtwc  yean  ^-nita  of  but  Mte  intetpre- 
tation.  that  he  woa  COatciiRia  of  not  havioji diaooverMi  tli«  loncai  pnncijile,  or  eiTeoted 
the  aeientjilo  immovemeota  whtoh  Sir  W.  Hamilton  cUimcd  as  his  own,  and  whieh, 
tberefore,  aa  an  nonoorable  aAn  he  could  not  diapatc.  in  other  words,  be  pmctioilly 
■enedwith  Sir  W.  Unrailtoathat  Mr.  Warlow's  lettvrwss  thv  nault  of  a  ■■niiaap> 
preheBaJon."  or,  oa  I  BX|dshied  in  my  reply,  of  a  not  vety  unnatural  confusion  of 
tfainga  albwether  dittin«C 

I  may  oiul  fniro  my  remambranoo  of  wliat  took  place  at  tbe  time,  ono  or  two  facta 
is  fvrtBer  explanation  of  Sir  William  Ilamiltons  position  On  tba  appaaranccof 
Mr.  WBrlow'a  letter  I  immediately  ubtsinod  a  oofiy  of  Mr.  Bantbam'a  Eaaay  (nm  the 
Advocate*'  Lifamry,  and  wrote  my  reply  without  any  concert  with  Sir  WnUam  Hamil- 
ton. After  H  was  written  and  dimatched,  I  told  him  what  I  hod  done,  and  he 
bogsed  me  to  kod  htm  the  oopy  of  BeDthuo'e  Eaaay  that  he  lai^t  sao  if  there  waa 
aayviing  requiring  fnrthor  apecaal  noticn  from  him,  aa  well  ai  m  aUe  to  oorapare 
notea  with  me.  Ho  read  the  ei^th  and  ninth  chapter*,  and  his  penal  marks  mnu  at 
Uw  time  ara  Btill  to  h«  deteotol  in  the  rtilnme  which  I  have  obtauied  from  Bdinbnr^gh 
lor  ntfereoce.  Oa  roadiag  him  a  wvy  of  my  letter  1  still  nmambor  tbe  phnae  in 
which  he  iwticAtcd  his  OjToemeiit  who  the  main  points.    He  said,  "  We  jump  toj;e- 
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Asfl  AR  he  hail  nnt  born  (Urtrcbif  oattikd  be  blioiiglii  tba  reply  snfGcient.  Htt 
ilrd  fn«ly  about  Die  nutttvr  ot  the  time,  and  I  have  a  strong  impivtiiion  from  tb* 
Eremitnn  tiiat  Ur.  B«Btb«&'«  nw  of  tbu  'iu»Dtitiod  prodicato  wu  wholly  a«w  to 
B.  I  (»lbcred  ^m  tbat  them  wore  two  mun  stogot  in  liin  nvrn  rcl»tioa  to  tha  new 
4MtiiD«,  •&  aaifisr  ami  a  Litrr.  In  dw  lint  lie  waa  Unulur  witli  tlio  fact,  vbile  nk 
AlMWod  he  Ria«bed  tbu  principle  of  a  r|nautlHecl  pra<Ui»t«,— in  other  worda  hs  had 
dintiiryauB  acqimntC'I  with  the  practiL-c  u  a  cunous  and  BonotiniM  ooavmumit 
diltti  of  eTpiwMioii  before  h«>  fiiUv  rcAlii^^ii  the  prindptc  an  a  nMcadlhr  n(  tiunulit  and 
Mwnd  ue  imjxirtnnt  ccintitihc  rainlta  of  tbia  higher  liew.  line  uew  oociniM 
Winp  of  oourw  to  tbi*  tvcond  period,  a>ud  it  dat«A  from  aliont  the  yvar  1839.  ThJa 
dhttKtiMiexpbuns  tbc  apparent  diaorc]»nciM  in  eomq  of  Sir  W.  luimilton's  statv 
ntoU  wbicb  Iiavc  puzjdcd  5lr.  .It^vcmif,  Uit  inti^  vrhich  it; )«  ucc^dl'M  At  pr««rJlt  to  enter. 
ItaMnv*  nn]M)rtant  to  note  vlint  Koa-nm  to  mo  oWr,— that  f rum  not  baviug  fully 
mlJKil  this  ili^tinction.  Mr.  J«vdoi  baa  dotie  Ic^a  thuu  Jnslico  to  Sir  W.  HaniiJtOD, 
adnwre  thhn  jnntiu^  to  Mr.  lli>nlliMn.  Tbronghoirt  his  paper  Mr.  Jewns  ooBfbnnda 
(b»|>ni:{k«  with  the  ]>niicipltf, — the  actual  iiio  of  a  i]tiaatiliDd  predicnbc  with  the 
ncii;Bltt"0  of  itv  sci«intitir  v:ilii«  uid  JnHui^nce  na  an  detnont  of  formal  thou^tk. 
Fm  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benthun  employ*  predioatct  wUb  maHu  of  qrawtity,  Ur. 
lnnm  \am^  to  the  MmolttHlnn  that  he  andcnrt4nidi  and  ajiprecutaa  the  lagical 
Imdpteof a')U^uitibe4predk»t«,wbicbIneadbarilIyi«M>tiaiio'ttii«caaB.  Throne^ 
Ml  ha  pofter  Mr,  Jovoos  vpoafci  of  tha  "  princ^e,  eitUi  Mr.  Boatbani  the  om- 
MfOTT  of  tJtM  "logical  piinciplo,"  myx  ho  "explunsthc  iwindple,"  "employi  the 
imcMo,"  and  tlie  bfc6.  Rut  no  inich  l&oguage  aa  this  !■  to  he  found  iu  Mr.  Beo- 
Ihaiuii  own  tmtinj^  ou  \.\ve  aubject.  He  uever  refen  to  any  priucijile,  never  cinployi 
•If  jviaeMe,  ne\-«'r  expbina  anj'  principle,  for  tk«  mllUiieut  rsMou,  »  I  hav«  pointed 
^  tlut  he  really  hiu  no  prii3d|>lv  to  vxiduiii.  Mr.  Jcvona  uU  tbrongb  appeus  to 
Mfc  that  the  mere  niio  "f  k  qiiontiliut  predicate  invalvca  tlio  peroepCton  of  its 
UMileMgiufionncc.  But  the  ioMtaneea  niven  in  my  Huiborioal  Appendix  aufhoiontly 
iMi  Midi  a  notkni.  And  Sir  W.  Mamiito'ii'B  own  case  pcoree  how  po«eible  it  it  to 
kboAivwith  thr  mc  of  a  ({uantified  predicate  witbont  appreciating  the  laafju  and 
^^*f.  tbescirntitic  principKi  For  ten  or  twelve  yean  before  heeUlximted  hii  tmr 
"lie  bail  Inten  aocinnintvd  with  the  occBiiona)  uae  of  a  4uiLnttIii9l  predicate  by 
1  logic,  uoil  OS  £  eatUeied  froin  his  references  to  the  niatter.  had  begnn  to 
ujic  >ucb  inatanoes  Iod^  before  tho  date  of  hia  artaolo  in  the  UdmbitrgU  StrieK,  Had 
k4llii>  timn,  tiioreforr,  looked  into  .Mr.  Benthani'ii  eighth  and  uioth  chapten,.tb« 
MtiiM  of  a  qtiBDtitted  pn;di(;atc  wi^uld  have  been  no  norelCy  to  faun,  aJtliouH^i  ae  I 
Uk  aiid.  it  might  have  helped  to  atiraubUe  hia  apeciilatiooii  on  the  aubjcct,  Fmn 
^faa  that  liie  own  hixbei-  doctrine  wa«  not  reached  tilt  six  or  seveu  years  liMt, 
■M  that  in  ib*  exjtoeition  no  refftroooe  wm  made  to  Mr.  Beutham,  1  fe«J  conAdcnfc, 
k"M*fj.  that  Sir  W.  Hamiltou  wni  iffnuraut  of  the  uio  of  a  quantilicd  prcdiuato  in 
UrOMbne. 

Undolcwortliy,  in  relation  to  tbia  point,  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  liad  no  copy  o! 
*l.  Etethant'k  Emay  in  bin  librarj',  aan,  no  far  a*  1  have  been  ublt?  to  aac'ertoin,  never 
Nwml  one.  Nor  d'x-s  Mr.  BeoUiain'a  luuuv  occar  amongst  the  umneriHia  referenceB 
■  kgica]  writers  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Conunon-ploco  Bnok,  'I'liin  atrengtheaa  tho 
pnbaliihl}'  that  iu  iududiuK  the  Gaaay,  after  tho  fnsbiun  of  tbo  time,  amount  tlie 
ttlnutiTe  Ii«t  of  recent  works  at  tho  Fioul  of  bis  review,  -Sir  W.  HiLnulton  (reierriu^ 
bit,  most  liLcly,  in  tbo  Advocatea'  Library)  had  morcly  dip{)cd  intotbo  oartiur  pagea. 
*slKad  the  coniraentii  on  AMiately'a  deHuition  of  logic— tlic  only  point  on  which 
Its  KsHy  is  referred  to  in  the  article.  He  would  Uani  frain  the  [irofiu:e  tliat  the 
■tfing  logiaal  prinoplea  of  the  Untline  were  fonniied  on  those  of  Mr.  Jeremy 
MtlMl,  already  partially  known  tlirouuU  his  puhliftbcd  writings.  And  aa  Jeremy 
Wilhiiii  attacheil  little  value  to  fonruu  logic,  Sir  W.  rTnniilton  being  «xdu.<ivcly 
yH*ri  with  this  bmuch  of  the  science,  would  be  bardl;y'  likely  to  gn  carefully 
IMigh  the  treatise  in  wbirh  the  nephew  undertook  to  exhibit  mure  (uUy  some  oi  liui 
l*<ka  Ttews.  It  wns  the  luss  ufccBsar>'  to  do  this  aa  the  flntline  excited  little 
"fcnitfln  either  at  tlic  tiinc  of  itn  publication  or  aftetwarda.  and  apni-t  from  its 
*f«)tia  of  expression,  hail  but  hIl-uiIlt  claims  toapeoial  sdeDtilic  mttioe.  Mr.  Warluw 
■It-hs  tiiinka  it  feU,EtUI-boTD  from  tho  press,  aoci,  ao  far  aa  I  know,  8tr  W.  Hauiiltou 
**sihe  only  critic  of  mark  who  rcfcrroa  to  tbo  work  at  all  within  twenty  years  after 
||*'nt  appcanoce.  I  am  not  much  Aurpri-tcd  at  tlie  cnmparativL'  neglect  whicli  the 
'pBibc  thux  «x|>eri«oce<l,  fur,  uutwilhiiLaiiiJiug  the  tntcist  of  ncutoDcaa  and  indopeo* 
5^  uf  mind  occasionally  dLspUved  iu  iUs^Attored  criticisms,  the  author  evidently 
}*^  timngboot  only  a  very  imperfect  grasp  of  aoma  of  the  elementary  but  moat 
"Swtsnt  lacts  and  prtnciplv!!  of  the  science. 

Vh.  Tnos.  S,  Bavnb^ 

ace  writing  tho  above  I  liaro  been  referred  to  aa  important  noto  on  the 
^hK  Athmaatm  (Dec  lltb,  1609),  wbich  curionsly  enougfa,  baring  miaaed 
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lAthtiiBiA.  I  had  not  soeu  till  now.  From  thti  not^  it  Appeu«  ^aaX  Mr.  Bittithivm 
IimI  reeenUy  written  to  Ulb  Athnvtwvi^.  atiiUiii;  that  iu  bis  "Oubliaoa"  lieaav*  thn 
«)f;kt  fonna  of  quontiltcktimi,  Kud  tbat  lie  baji  i>«oii  r«i:«nt)y  u)rorin«ci  tbftt  luajUbuu 
ko«w  of  thii  M'oH:  wb«D  be  vrroto.  Ou  this  liuguUr  sUWiuflut  tll«  ^(AefwCMTn  twr- 
tinently Mji.  "All  this  vo  kuow  to  ba  <Luite  trac.  liAmilton  n«v«r  pr«t«iiilM  to 
l»Te  been  eithar  the  lirst  or  aocoad  wbo  iinaeiaed  thfl  apgiUcALiaa  uf  «U  tbe  iiiuwUti- 
CMtions  to  nil  tb«  forms."  Judgiug  frata  tne  ftxtract,  Mr.  U^utiutm's  lett«r  wuaM 
Mem  to  bnv*  Ikm^u  a  latv  luiJ  reluc4aut  conceniga  to  tiw  im^rtuaity  uf  friaodB  wiio 
iMid  tried,  io  spite  of  himMlf,  to  penu»d«  Idm  tbat  ha  was  a  dwcovcror.  Tito  lAtt«r 
doM  DOl,  bowcrar,  really  coutlict  with  th«  stat«m«ntith*t  &Ir.  I)catli«i»  ocver  claiincil 
the  diaoovtry  for  himMli,  for  ill  he  secma  to  dtioi  nobody  would  over  h»ve  tliouglib 
uC  dooyios. 

The  Athmtaa^ii  eonunent  on  Mr,  Bcnthatn'a  letter  \»  hon-cvcr  of  greet  interest  sod 
v»luc^  being  evideutly  wrrittDa  l>y  tha  lut«  Profeteur  Da  Mtirmui,  whoee  judgmcot  ou 
the  quwtioti  Mr,  Jevona  will  admit  U  «utitled  to  the  hishoat  reepeot  kod  witluMit/. 
PnaJesMr  De  Motgna  uyn,  "Just  oiootooii  yeara  ago  Mr.  Bentlum'a  qiuntilicstion 
was  diecoeMd  in  onr  ooliinuM ;  but  Mr.  Beotnam  did  not  a^pcftr,  and  was  >ui>[>-ievd 
to  have  died  between  1S27  and  185().  Mr.  Worlow,  of  Hitver  ford  west,  nppnargd  in 
ritls  behalf,  and  mode  the  claim  which  be  now  uiak«e  for  himsulf.  Mr.  Speaour 
Baynee  replied,  abowing  thaG  Mr.  Bentbam  did  not  noderataml  the  meaning  of  the 
extended  foiras.  When  wu  found  that  the  claim  woa  sileucod,  wo  had  the  curioeity 
to  look  at  Mr.  BentliiUii'H  Ixmk,  and  we  ke|>t  eome  extncts.  In  one  of  thom  beyond 
a  doubt  it  ia  af&rmed  that  Hamilton'*  nuti-paitial  otigadw  '  Some  X  ia  not  aotue  Y.' 
is  the  parti-tdtol  negative  lor  0|  of  the  eonnon  ayatem  '  aonte  X  is  not  any  Y.'  A 
pereoa  who  thus  interprets  the  [>roix>aitionsl  phrases  neither  iuveula  nor  oaea  bho  true 
eystem." 

"  This  onfortaustti  parti-pnrtial  nut  lisa  broken  the  tciath  of  moru  than  one  writer. 
And  thiti  is  not  Mr.  Renthani's  only  roisuiKlerdLandiug.  We  give  merely  a  summary 
(if  D^jiDiuoH  which  have  long  laiii  iinoppoaod.  We  do  not  intoud  to  revive  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Buutliam's  book  is  an  iogeniona  speculation,  nod  it  and  other  failoree  show, 
that  so  fikr  from  the  thorongb-going  <|aMiti£iaatJDn  heiug  «uy  and  obriona,  iU  full 
meaning  tailn)  ti^  atnko  acute  minds ;  some  Muld  not  diB«>ver,  some  oould  not  admit 
wlii-n  dwcuvertMl." 

rrofussor  Du  ([organ's  euipltatic  rejection  of  Mr.  Beotham's  claim,  after  vxaminiog 
ttic  rdovant  obaptora  of  hia  "Outliae,'*  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Ilcttwrt 
SpcRC«r*n  essy-goina  aecejitanco  of  it,  opporctitly  on  little  better  than  menr  beanay 
evidence.  After  the  fact*  and  arpiinvutn  1  have  adduced,  coupled  with  Professor 
l>e  Morgan's  deciiive  opinion  on  the  main  ijueetion,  I  shall  consider  any  furthar 
vindication  of  Sir  W.  Hsnittan  ne«dlcsa  As  the  result  of  a  carelnl  re-cxaminatioa 
of  Ibe  evidence,  it  appean  to  me,  even  more  clearly  tlion  before,  that  Mr.  Bcnttiam 
bus  no  juit  claim  to  any  attare  in  ^r  W.  Uamiltou'a  ituportaul  auieutilic  discovery. 

T.  8.  B. 

","  Tl»e  disouiiion  of  thii  subject  mmt  now  cIcbo  in  \Xtt  CoKTBMPoaART  Rkview. 
— Editok. 
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XIV. — PREPARATIOM   IN   BIOLOGY. 


THK  pftrable  of  the  sower  lias  iU  application  to  tlie  progress  of 
Science.  Time  after  time  new  idon#  arc  sown  and  <lo  not 
germinate,  or  iiaviiig  germinated,  <lic  for  lack  of  fit  environmontR, 
before  they  arc  at  last  sown  under  such  conditions  as  to  take  root 
and  flourish.  Among  other  instances  of  this,  one  is  supplied  by  *hc 
history  of  the  truth  here  to  be  dwelt  on— the  dependence  of 
Sociolog}'  on  Biology.  Eren  limiting  the  search  to  our  own  godety, 
we  may  traco  hark  this  idea  nearly  tlircc  centuries.  In  the  first 
book  of  Ho<ikor's  Krc.b'it'uiHtiral  I'tiUlif,  it  i.s  emmcLate<!  as  clearly  as 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  hit)  ago  mado  possible — more  clearly, 
indeed,  tlmu  was  lo  he  expected  in  nn  age  when  science  and  scionlific 
ways  of  thinking  had  advanced  8o  little.  Along  with  the  general 
nation  of  natural  law — along,  too,  with  the  admission  that  hnman 
actions,  resulting  as  they  do  from  desires  guided  by  knowledge,  also 
io  a  sense  confuriu  to  hiw  ;  there  h  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
formation  of  Kocieties  is  deierminei)  by  the  atU'ibuteM  of  individual», 
and  that  the  growth  of  a  govcmmeutal  <)r<pinimtioii  follows  from 
the  natures  of  tlic  men  who  have  nsaociateil  tbemijclveii  the  better  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  Entangled  tliongh  this  doctrine  is  with  a  theo- 
logical doctrine,  through  the  d  siraints  of  which  it  Jion  lo  break,  it  is 
expressed  with  considerable  clearness :  there  needs  hut  better  defltii- 
tion  anil  furUier  development  to  make  it  tnily  scientific. 

vol*   XXII  z. 
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Among  re-appearances  of  tbis  thought  in  aubsequent  English 
writers,  1  will  here  uame  only  onu,  which  I  happen  to  have  observed 
vct  Ati.  E^fULUj  on  t/tr  Jfinfory  of  Civil  i<oc)et7/,  publishcil  n  century 
ngo  by  Dr.  Atlani  FergtiHon.  lu  it  the  Krst  pnrt  treatii  "uf  the 
Gi'iieral  C'liiinictenHtics  of  Human  Nature."  Section  J.,  pointing  out 
the  univeiNjility  of  the  gregariouH  tendency,  the  dependence  of  this 
on  certain  aHWHions  and  antagontHms.  and  tiie  influences  of  memury, 
foresight,  lauguiige,  and  cuminunicativeness,  alleges  that  "  these  facts 
miL^t  bo  ndmitced  as  the  foiindfltion  of  all  our  reasoning  relative  to 
man."  Thmigli  the  wny  in  which  social  phenomena  arise  out  of  the  ^ 
phenomena  of  indivjrhial  human  nature,  is  seen  in  but  a  general  and 
vague  way,  yet  it  la  seen — there  in  a  conception  of  causa!  relation. 

Before  this  conception  conlil  assiunu  a  ^Ictinite  form,  it  was 
neccasary  both  that  scioutiftc  knuwledge  should  become  more  com- 
prehensive and  precis^.-,  and  thnt  the  scienlitic  spirit 'should  bo 
strcngihcnvil.  To  M.  C^mte,  living  when  these  conditions  were  fid- 
filled,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  set  forth  with  comparative  de5nite- 
neas,  the  eonnexion  between  the  Science  of  Life  and  the  Science  of 
Society.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  facts  presented  by  masses  of  asso- 
ciated men,  arc  facts  of  tlie  same  order  as  those  presented  by  groups 
of  gregarious  creatures  of  inferior  kinds  ;  and  that  in  the  one  case,  ns 
in  the  other,  the  individuals  mu^t  be  studied  before  the  assemblages 
can  be  tindertttuud.  Ho  therefore  plac^  Biology  before  Sociokigy  in 
bis  classificiition  uf  the  sciences.  Biological  preparation  for  sociolo- 
gical study,  he  regarded  ilk  needful  nut  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
phenomena  of  corporate  life,  arising  out  of  (lie  phenomena  of 
individual  life,  can  be  riglitly  co-ordinated  oidy  after  the  phenomena 
of  individual  life  have  been  ri;;btly  co-ordinated  ;  but  also  for  the 
reason  thai  the  niethwls  of  inquiry  which  Biology  uses,  are  methods 
to  be  used  by  Sociology.  lu  varlovis  ways,  which  it  would  lake 
much  spiice  here  to  specify,  he  exhibits  tbis  dependence  very  satis-l 
facturlly.  It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  certain  of  his  other 
beliefs  prevented  him  from  seeing  all  the  implications  of  this  depend- 
ence. When,  for  ini^tancc,  be  speaks  of  "the  intellectual  anarchy 
wliich  is  the  main  source  of  our  moral  anarchy" — when  he  thus 
discIo&CH  the  faith  per\'ading  his  Coufw  of  Positive  Philo90]>h>j.  that 
true  theory  would  bring  right  practice ;  it  becomes  clear  that  thu 
relation  between  the  attributes  of  citizens  and  the  phenomena  of 
Hoeicties  is  incorrectly  seen  by  him :  the  relation  is  far  too  deep  a 
one  to  be  changed  by  mere  change  of  idoi^s.  Again,  denying,  as 
be  did,  the  indetinito  modiHability  of  species,  he  almost  ignored 
one  of  the  cardinal  truths  which  Biulogy  yields  to  Sociology — a 
truth  without  which  sociologiad  interpretations  must  go  wrong. 
Thongh  he  admits  a  certain  modifiabiltty  of  Man,  both  emotionally 
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and  Intel lecttmlly,  yob  the  dognta  of  the  fixity  of  Hpocios,  to  vhioh 
hit  adlicred,  kept,  bis  cooccptiouB  of  individual  and  social  oliongo 
within  limits  much  too  specific.  Uuncu  arose,  among  other  orrooeous 
pre-concoptiunK,  (his  serious  one,  tlmt  the  different  forroH  of  society 
presented  by  eavage  nnd  civilizLnl  races  all  over  the  globe,  ore  but 
different  stageH  in  the  evolution  of  one  form :  the  truth  being,  rolher* 
that  social  types,  like  types  of  individual  orgtuiijtniH,  do  not  fonn  a 
series,  hut  are  ehiKsiHahle  only  in  divergent  and  re-divergent  grou[)e. 
Not  did  lio  arrive  at  tliat  conception  of  the  Social  Science  by  which 
done  it  becomes  fully  affilintcd  npon  the  simpler  scJoncen— the  con- 
ccplicm  of  it  m  an  account  of  Die  most  complex  fonna  of  tliat 
oontinuoufl  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  which  is  going  on 
nnivcrsally.  Only  when  it  Ih  seen  tliat  the  transfonnAtionn  passed 
through  during  the  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  a  society,  oonfonn 
to  the  same  principles  qm  do  the  tranriformatiooH  paitsed  through  by 
aggregates  of  all  orders,  inorganic  and  organic — only  when  it  is 
Men  that  the  process  h  in  all  cases  similarly  determined  )>y  forces, 
and  is  not  scientifically  interpreted  until  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
those  forces  ; — only  then  is  there  readied  the  conception  of  Sociology 
as  a  science,  in  the  complete  meaning  of  the  word. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  overlook  the  greatness  of  the  step  made 
by  Bl  Comte.  His  mode  of  contemplating  the  facts  was  truly 
philosophical.  Containing,  along  with  special  views  not  to  be 
admitted,  many  thoughts  that  are  true  as  well  as  large  and  suggos- 
ttre,  the  intniiluctory  cbaptera  to  liis  tktc'wltMjif  show  a  breadth  aa<] 
depth  of  conception  beyond  any  previously  reached.  Apart  from 
the  tenability  of  his  sociological  doctrines,  his  way  of  ctmceiviug  social 
phenomena  was  much  superior  to  all  previous  ways  ;  and  among 
otber  of  itii  superiorities,  was  thin  recognition  of  the  depcndeoco  of 
Sociology  on  Biology. 

Here  leaving  the  history  of  this  idea,  let  us  tuni  to  the  idea  itadf. 
Ilure  are  two  independent  and  equally-important  ways  in  which 
tbeee  sciences  are  connected.  In  the  fiivt  placv,  all  fx-ial  actionx 
being  determined  by  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  all  actions  of 
individuals  being  vital  actions  that  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  at 
lai;ge.  n  rational  interpretation  of  social  actions  impliec  knowledge 
of  the  lawn  of  life.  In  the  second  place,  a  society  as  a  wht^,  con- 
adered  apart  from  its  living  auits,  presents  phenomena  of  growth, 
atncture,  and  function,  like  tho«c  of  growth,  structure,  and  functiuu 
bt  m  individual  body ;  and  these  latt  are  ne«dful  keys  to  the  finL 
We  will  begin  with  this  analogical  connexion, 

Rgnres  of  speech,  which  very  oUten  miJilea*]  by  convcj^ng  tJte 
notico  of  complete  likeness  where  only  distent  analogy  eiisti,  oon- 
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sionally  niistea^I  by  niakiug  qd  actual  correspondence  scorn  a  bacj 
A  metaphor,  when  used  to  express  a  it:al  resemblance,  ruset  i 
suspicion  of  men;  imaginary  resemblance ;  and  so  obscures  Ui' 
perception  of  intrinsic  kinship.  It  is  thus  with  the  phrases  "b«J. 
politic,"  "  political  organization,"  and  others,  which  tadtly  liken 
society  to  a  living  creature  :  tliey  are  assumed  to  be  pfarasoE  bAvia 
a  certain  convenience  but  expressing  no  fact — tending  rather  to  fode 
a  fiction.  And  yet  metaphors  are  here  more  than  metaphors  in  tU 
ordinary  sense.  They  are  devices  of  speech  Iiit  upon  to  suggest 
truth  at  fii-st  tllmly  perceived,  but  which  grows  clearer  tlie  more  care 
fully  the  evidence  Is  examined.  That  there  is  a  real  analogy  betwee 
an  individual  organism  and  a  social  oi^aoism,  becomes  undeniabl 
when  cei-tain  neccssiticB  determining  structure  are  seen  to  goven 
them  in  common. 

Mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  that  which  initiates  and  gniiia 
organization  of  every  kind.  So  long  as.  in  a  mass  of  living  mAtter 
all  parts  are  alike,  nnd  all  parts  similarly  live  and  grow  without  ii4 
fipom  one  another,  there  is  no  organization :  the  unditfercati&ttid 
aggregate  of  protoplasm  thus  chamcterizud,  belongs  to  the  Invit 
grade  of  living  tlling!^.  AVithuut  distinct  fucultics,  and  capable  of 
but  the  feeblest  movement,  it  cannot  adjust  itself  tu  circumstaDcn 
and  is  at  the  mercy  of  environing  destructive  actions.  The  chan^ 
by  which  this  t>tructurclesR  masK  liecomes  a  stnictured  ma'te,  \\vra^ 
the  chai-acturs  and  powcm  pofiscsisetl  by  what  wo  call  an  orgwiia, 
are  chmiges  through  which  its  partK  lose  tlietr  original  likenecBi; 
and  do  this  while  assuming  the  unlike  kinds  of  activity  fortrlikh 
their  respective  puHitions  towards  uuc  another  nnd  suimunding  Ihingi 
fit  them.  These  differences  of  function,  and  conset|ueut  difiereiiciC 
of  structure,  at  first  feebly  marked,  slight  in  degree,  and  few  iu  kinii. 
become,  as  oi'gaaizatiofi  progresses,  detinitc  and  numerous ;  ncJ  t> 
proponion  as  they  do  this  the  retjoirements  arc  better  met,  Ni* 
structural  traits  expressiblo  in  the  sume  language,  distinguish  Iot* 
and  higher  types  of  societies  from  one  another ;  and  distitiguisii  tk^ 
earlier  stages  of  each  society  from  the  later.  Primitive  triijca  diu* 
no  established  cuiitmsls  of  parts.  At  Hrst  all  men  carry  on  the  sanK! 
kinds  of  activities,  witli  nu  dependence  on  one  another,  orbutooc*' 
sional  dependence.  Tliere  is  not  even  a  settled  chieftainship;  «X 
only  in  times  of  war  is  there  a  spontaneous  and  temporary  suboidinii 
tion  to  thuw!  wJio  show  theoiselves  the  best  leaders.  From  the  sinal 
unformed  social  aggregates  thus  cliaiacterized,  the  progres-s  is  toward 
social  aggregates  of  increased  size,  the  |Hirt.s  of  which  acquire  tmlilK 
nesscs  that  becom«  ever  greater,  more  doliuite,  and  more  molt 
tudinouB.  Thu  units  of  the  society  as  it  evolves,  fall  into  diffeivt 
oiders  of  activities,  determined  by  differences  in  their  local  conditio 
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ut  their  iodividuaL  powers ;  and  there  slowly  result  permaDeui  social 
itnirtares,  of  whidi  the  primary  ooeji  become  decided  while  they  are 
bobj^  CDcapUcat^d  by  secondary  ouea,  growing  in  their  turns  decided, 

MOD, 

ID  were  this  all,  the  analogy  would  be  suggestive ;  but  it  is  not 
These  two  mctamorphosea  have  a  cause  in  commou.  Beginning 
inlli  an  aninial  composed  of  like  parts,  severaUy  liviug  by  aTid  for 
tlienselveB,  on  what  condition  only  cau  there  be  established  a  chauge, 
«iicb  tliiit  one  pari  couic-ii  to  [lerforui  cue  kind  of  fuuctiou,  and  another 
prt  aiiolher  kind  \  Evidently  each  part  can  abandon  that  original 
itateiu  which  it  folfilled  foi-  itself  ail  vital  needs,  and  can  assume  a 
tiiiteiu  which  it  fuliiU  in  excess  some  single  vital  need,  only  if  ita 
other  Tital  nee^ls  are  fultiUed  for  it  by  other  parts  that  have  mean- 
while undertaken  other  special  activities.  One  portion  of  a  living 
iggMigate  cannot  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  respiratory  function, 
uJ  cease  to  get  nutriment  for  itself,  uuless  other  portions  that  have 
bBcome  exclusively  occupied  in  absorbing  nutriment,  give  it  a  dud 
ffljjply.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  exchange  of  services,  Organiia- 
tion  in  an  indivi<lual  creature  is  made  possible  only  by  dependence 
tf  each  part  on  all,  and  of  all  on  each.  Now  this  ia  obviously  true 
i!»qf  jtocial  organization.  A  meml>er  of  a  primitive  society  cannot 
ilerote  himself  to  an  order  of  activity  which  .mtisfies  one  only  of  his 
fmoDsl  wants,  thus  ceasing  the  activities  required  for  sati^fviog  liis 
i^ker  personal  wantii,  uilJess  those  for  whot^  benefit  he  carries  on  his 
^Wfial  activity  in  excesa,  supply  bint  with  the  benefits  of  their  »5j)ecia1 
Ktivities.  If  he  makes  weapons  instead  of  continuing  a  hunter,  he 
Biuit  he  supplied  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  on  condition  that  the 
hwiton  are  supplied  with  his  weapons.  If  he  becomes  a  cultivator 
t4il»  soil,  no  longer  defending  himself,  then  he  must  be  defended  by 
tboaewbo  hare  become  specialized  dcfendem.  That  is  to  say,  mutual 
of  parts  is  essential  for  the  coiiunencement  and  advance 
organization,  as  it  is  for  the  commencement  and  advance  of 
idual  organization. 

were  there  no  more  to  be  pointed  out,  it  would  be  clear 

that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  figurative  resemblance, 

Ifltwth  a  fundamental  paraUcUsra  in  principles  of  structure.     We 

Mw  but  beg\in  to  explore  the  analogy,  however.     The  further  we 

iBinire,  the  clcwer  we  find  it  to  be.     For  what,  let  us  ask,  is  implied 

ij mutual  dependence — by  exchange  of  services?    There  is  implied 

•omc  mode  of  communication  between  mutually-depoudenl  parts. 

hits  that  perform  functions  for  one  another's  benefit,  must  have 

if^liftncea  for  conveyintj  to  one  another  the  prodnct^  of  their  respec- 

bVe  fiinctions,  or  for  giving  to  one  another  the  benefits  (when  these 

not  material  prothicts)  which  their  respective  functions  achieve. 
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And  obviously,  in  proportion  as  the  organization  becomes  high,  the 
appliances  for  carrying  on  the  intercourse  must  become  involved. 
TbiB  we  find  to  bold  in  both  cases.  In  the  lowest  types  of  individcal  'j 
orgaiiismH,  tbe  excbanr^c  uf  !H;mces  between  the  slightly-differentiated 
parts  JK  efiected  in  a  slow,  vugue  way,  by  an  nregulcLr  diffusion 
of  tbe  nutrient  matters  jointly  elaborated,  and  by  on  irregulso* 
propagation  of  ft-etle  Ktiiuuli,  canning  a  rudu  co-ordinatioD  in 
the  actions  of  the  pai-ts.  It  is  thus,  also,  with  small  luid  simple 
social  aggregates.  No  deHnite  anangements  for  interchanging  ser- 
vices exist ;  but  only  imlofinitc  ones.  Bartc;r  of  products — food, 
skins,  weapons,  or  what  not — ^tokes  place  irregularly  between  indi- 
vidual producers  and  consumers  throughout  the  whole  social  body ; 
there  is  no  trnding  or  distributing  Mystem,  as,  in  the  rudimentaa'y 
animal,  there  is  no  vascular  system.  So,  too,  the  social  organism  %ii 
low  type,  like  the  individual  organism  of  low  type,  lias  no  upplianceii 
for  combining  the  actions  of  its  remoter  ]>aits.  When  cu-opeiatiou 
of  them  agniust  an  enemy  Ih  cuUed  for»  there  is  nothing  but  the  spread 
of  an  alnnn  from  man  to  man  throughout  tbe  scattered  population ; 
just  as  in  an  undovelopeil  kind  of  animal,  there  is  merely  a  slow, 
undirected  diffusion  of  stimulus  from  one  point  to  all  others.  In 
either  caw,  thy  evolution  of  a  larger,  more  complex,  more  active 
organism,  iiuplicH  an  increo^iug'ly-efiicient  set  uf  agencies  for  conveying 
from  port  to  part  the  nmterial  products  of  the  reR]>eclive  parts,  and  an 
increasingly-efficient  set  of  agencies  for  making  the  ports  co-operate, 
so  that  the  times  and  amounts  of  Ibeir  activities  may  Iw  kept  in  fit 
relations.  And  this,  the  facts  ovotywhere  show  us.  In  tho  individual 
organism  as  it  advances  to  a  high  structure,  no  matter  of  wliat  class, 
there  arises  an  elaborate  system  of  ciuinueU  through  which  tho 
common  stock  of  nutritive  matters  (here  added  to  by  absorption, 
thoro  changed  by  secretion,  in  this  place  purified  by  excretion,  and 
in  another  modified  by  exchange  of  gases)  is  distributed  throughout 
the  body  for  the  feeding  of  the  various  pait^  severally  occupied  in 
their  special  actions ;  while  in  tbe  social  organism  as  it  advances  to  u 
high  structure,  no  matter  of  what  pohtical  type,  there  develops  an 
extensive  and  compUcated  trading  organization  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities,  which,  sending  its  heterogeneous  currents  tlu-ough  the 
kingdom  by  channels  that  end  in  rctaileni'  shopb,  brings  within  reach 
of  each  citizen  tbe  necessaries  and  luxuries  that  have  been  prwluced 
by  others,  while  be  has  been  producing  his  commodity  or  small  part 
of  a  commodity,  or  performing  some-other  function  or  small  part  of  a 
fhnction,  beneficial  to  the  rest  Similarly,  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  be  its  class  what  it  may,  is  always  accompanied  by 
development  of  a  nervous  s^-stem  which  rendens  the  combined  actions 
of  the  parts  prompt  and  duly  proportioned,  so  making  possible  tho 
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nts  reqiiircd_for  meeting  the  varying  contingencies ;  while, 
slung  with  (icvelopment  of  the  social  organism,  (here  always  gciea 
ilerdopmeiU  of  tlirectivc  centres,  gcneml  and  locul,  with  PRtablishod 
jnaigemonti  for  int^rchan^ng  infnrmRtion  wul  instig-^tion,  ser\-ing' 
to  adjust  the  ratcfi  aud  kinds  of  nctivities  going  on  in  diffc-rent  pitrta 
Now  if  tlicre  exists  tlii.s  fundamental  kiihihip,  there  can  he  no 
ratico&l  appn'hciuiion  of  the  truth&  of  Socirtlo^y  until  there  hiu  hcea 
mdied  a.  rational  opprchonsion  of  the  trutiis  of  Biology.  Thd 
wroea  of  the  two  HCiences  are,  indeed,  reciprocal.  Wo  liavc  but  to 
gluce  hack  at  its  progresii,  to  see  that  Biology  c>wo»  tlie  cardinal  idea 
«i  which  wc  have  been  dwelling,  to  Sociology ;  and  that  having 
tlsired  from  Sociology  this  oxplanatioE  of  developraeut.  it  gives  it 
hKJt  to  Sociology  greatly  iucreased  in  defitiiteue-SK,  enriched  by  mill - 
UioiliiiouH  illustrations,  and  Ht  for  extension  in  new  directions.  The 
lumimius  conception  first  eminciated  by  one  whom  we  inny  claim  aa 
odrfioanlryuwn  by  blood,  though  French  by  birth,  M.  Milne-Kilwards 
—tbtt conception  of  "the  physiological  division  of  labour,"  obvioutily 
odgboteit  from  thu  gt:norallzatioii  prcvioiiNly  reached  in  Political 
GKuomy.  Rocogiiitiou  of  the  adviuitagcs  gaiiioil  by  a  Kociety  when 
diffijrent  groups  of  its  meml>cra  devote  themaolvc»  to  different  indua- 
tiiei.forM'hich  they  acquire  special  aptitudes  ami  surround  theDiselvtts 
Kfth  fpecial  facilities,  led  to  recognition  of  the*  advautagcs  which  an 
intliviJual  organiam  gains  when  parts  of  it.  originally  alike  and 
Ittiing  like  octivitiisi,  divide  these  activitietj  among  tlioni ;  so  tliat 
end)  taking  a  f^pecial  kind  of  activity  »ci]uirL's  u  special  HtneiiH  for  it. 
Bnt  now  note  that  when  carried  fi'om  Suuiology  to  Ijiolog}',  tliis 
Owoeption  was  forthwith  greatly  expaiideiL  lutttead  of  being 
umiled  to  thti!  functions  included  in  nutrition,  it  was  foun^l  applicable 
tc  kll  functions  whatever.  It  turned  out  that  tlie  anungoinenta  of 
tlweutire  organism,  and  not  of  the  viscera  alone,  conform  to  t\\\y>  fnn- 
*limiBtal  principle — even  the  diH'erunces  arising  among  the  hnibs, 
txi^Bally  alike,  were  seen  to  be  iuterpretable  byitv  And  then  mark 
Uttttlieideu  thus  developed  int*)  an  all-tmlirauing  truth  in  Biology, 
cnnai  hack  to  Sociology  reftily  to  Ik;  fur  it,  tuti,  an  all -end  tracing 
^ih.  Fur  it  now  becomes  mauifetit  that  not  tu  iudut>ti-ial  arrango- 
tneuls  only  does  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  apply,  but  to 
**ial  arraugemcuta  in  general.  The  piogi-esa  of  «irgaiiizati<m,  from 
•iaV  first  fltcp  by  which  tiierc  arose  a  controlliug  chiof.  partially  dis- 
(inguiiibed  by  his  actioas  from  those  controlled,  has  been  everj-where 
1^  same,  ho  it  in  the  gi-owtli  of  a  regulative  cluss  uiure  or  lesii 
AUrbt^d  off  from  classes  regulated — be  it  in  the  piirtings  of  this 
ffgnlativc  cIhm  into  political,  ecclesiuKtical,  etc. — be  it  in  those  dis- 
tAac^Xoaa  of  duties  withiu  each  class  which  are  siguilie<l  by  gimlatiuns 
ai  renk;  we  may  trace  everywhere  that  fuudoitiuntal  law  shown  uf 
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by  industrial  or<^iizii|.iuii.  Ami  when  we  Itnve  once  adequately 
grat4pe<J  t)ii»  Imtli  uhii:l]  BIuli>g}'  bori-uwH  fruni  Huciulogy  and  rBtnma 
with  vast  interest,  tlio  aj^fgaity  of  iilienoirienii  which  a  society  ai 
any  lauineiit  presents,  us  wctl  a&  iho  series  ol  devclopnioiital  clionges 
tliniu^h  which  it  lias  risen  to  them,  beooroc  MxUlenly  illumiaatedr 
and  the  ratloiuitr  compniatively  clear. 

After  a  recognitiuu  of  tills  fundamental  kinship  there  cnu  be  no 
difficulty  in.  seeing  bow  impQiiaut.  as  nu  iutroductlou  to  tbc  slodjr  of 
fwcial  life,  in  a  fiiinilinrizatiou  with  the  truths  of  individual  Ufi 
For  individtial  lite,  while  shgwitig  us  this  divistou  ef  labour,  this 
exchange  ef  nervice^  in  many  and  varied  vnyv,  shows  it  in  ways 
easily  tracetS ;  bucauso  the  structiirus  and  functions  are  preHented  in 
ilireclly-percuivable  forms.  And  only  when  lu  ill  litudi  nous  biolojgical 
exampleti  lutve  Ktawpod.  on  the  luind  the  conception  of  »  gruuruf 
iuter-tlependeut^e  that  goes  along  with  a  growing  specialization,  .lod 
have  thtiti  induced  u  babil  uf  thought,  will  its  sociological  applica- 
tions be  duly  appreciated. 


Turn  we  now  from  th»  iudliect  influence  wliich  Biology  exerts  on 
Sociology,  by  supplying  it  with,  rational  conceptious  of  social  develop- 
ment iiud  organization,  to  the  direct  iuflueuces  it  exerts  by  furuishiiig 
an  iidequate  theory  uf  the  social  unit — Man.  For  while  Biology  is 
mediately  connected  with  Sociology  by  a  certain  pamllelisni  betireen 
the  groups  i)f  pbenoiueua  tliey  deiU  with,  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  >Sociology  by  having  within  its  limit*  this  creature  whose  pro- 
perties originate  social  evolution.  The  human  being  is  &t  once  the 
torniiual  problem  of  Uiologj-  and  the  initial  factor  of  Sociology. 

If  Man  wero  niiitcirm  and  unchangeable,  so  that  those  attributes  of 
him  which  lead  to  social  phenomena  could  be  learnt  and  dealt  with 
as  constant,  it  would  not  much  concern  the  sociolt^st  to  make  him* 
«elf  master  of  other  hiotugicai  truths  than  those  cardinal  ones  above 
dwelt  upon.  But  since,  in  common  with  every  other  creature,  Man 
is  modifiable — since  his  nioditications,  like  those  uf  every  other 
creature,  are  ultimately  detennint-d  by  sunovindiug  conditions — and 
since  surrounding  conditions  aie  m  part  con.'<tituted  by  social  anungo- 
menta ;  it  becomes  retjuisitc  that  the  sociologist  should  acquaint 
himself  with  tlie  laws  of  moditicntion  to  which  organized  beings  in 
general  conform.  Unless  be  does  this  he  niuiit  continually  err,  boUi 
in  thnuglit  anil  deed.  As  thinkur,  he  will  fail  to  understand  UlA 
luiccasing  action  and  reaction  of  institutions  and  character,  euh 
slowly  modifying  the  other  through  successive  generations.  Ab 
actor,  his  furtherance  of  thi.s  or  that  piiblie  policy,  being  iingujded 
by  a  true  theory  of  the  etfccts  wrought  on  citizens,  wdi  probably  bo 
uiischievous  rather  than  beneficial ;  since  there  are  more  ways  of 


gding  wrong  (lian  of  going  rl^ht.  If  ow  nee<lful  is  enlightenment  on 
lbx»  point,  will  be  seen  on  remembering  tbat  scarcely  anywhere  is 
itteotion  jfivon  to  the  modifications  witich  a  new  agency,  political  or 
otber,  will  prmlncein  men's  natunta  Immediate  influence  on  actions 
is  alone  contemplated ;  and  the  immeasurably  more  important 
iafluenoe  on  the  boilies  and  minds  of  future  gcnci'ntionA,  is  wholly 

Yet  the  biological  tniths  which  should  check  tliis  random  political 

,ation  and  roHli  political   action,  nrc  conspicuous;  and  might, 

uld  have  thi>uglit,  have  been  recognized  by  evor5'one,  even  with- 

oot  »q)ecial  preparation  in  Biology.     That  faculties  and  powcnt  of  all 

oidore,  while  they  grow  by  oxcrciso  dwindle  when  not  used ;  and  that 

llteratioiis    of  nature    descend    to  posterity ;   are    facts    continnally 

iliTust  on  men's  attention,  and  mure  or  less  admitted  by  all.     Though 

ihe  evidence  of  heredity,  when  looked  at  in  iletail.  seems  obscure, 

bttuiK  of  the  muhitudinous  difterenctjs  of  paii?nts  :inJ  of  ancestors, 

ikich  ail  take  their  varying  sharen  in  each  new  product ;  yet,  when 

looked  at  in  the  mass,  the  evidence  in  overwhelming.     Not  to  dwell 

no  tHe  countless  pivwfs  ftirnished  by  ilonn'sticatcil  animaU  of  many 

kinils,  as  niodiiied  by  breeders,  the  pn^>frf  fnniiahed  by  the  human 

DBB  themselves  are  amply  sufficient.     That  each   variety  of  man 

fm  on  so  repriHhiciiig  itself  that  adjacent  generations  arc  nearly 

dike,  however  appreciable  may  sometimes  ho,  the  divergence  in  a 

l(Bg  aeries  of  generaHon.'',  is  unileniahlo.     Chinese  are  recognizable 

MChineae  in  whatever  pn.rt  of  the  globe  wo  sec  thorn  ;  every  one 

OBuaea  a  black  ancestry  for  any  negro  he  moetfi ;  and  no  one  douht-i 

•hit  the  Ics^marked  racial  vnrietic-i  have  great  degrees  of  perslttence. 

Oi  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  likentssea  which  the 

"^embers  of  one  human  stock  preserve,  generation  after  generation, 

*We  the  conditioas  of  life  remain  consfcint,  give  place  to  unlikenesaea 

*«st  slowly  increase  in   tlie  course  of   ceiiturios  and   thoiiSHuds  of 

/e«s,  if  the  memberrf  of  that  stock,  spreading  into  different  habitats, 

*fl  under  ditFercnt  sots  of  conditions.     If  we  asaumo  the  original 

^W  of  the  human  race,  we  have  no  altemativo  but  to  admit  such 

^Tfiigenoes  oonaetjuent  on   bucIi  causes  ;   and   even  if  we  do  not 

toaa  tliU  original  unity,  we  have  still,  among  the  races  classed  by 

"0  community  of  tiieir  languages  as  Aryan,  abundnnt  proofs  that 

^***'*jection  to  different  moiles  of  life,  produces  in  course  of  ages  per- 

^^ticnt  boilily  and  mental  differences ;  the  Hindu  and  the  Knglish- 

"^**ti,    the   (Jrcek   and    the   IJntrhman.   have    acquired    undeniable 

■'Inuita  of  nature,  physical  and  psychical,  which  can  be  ascribed  to 

_     t^hing  but  the  eontinuous  effects  of  circumstance.';,  material,  moral, 

4j,  on  the  activities  and  thei-cforc  on  the  constitution.     So  that, 

%boTe  said,  one  might   have  expected   that   biological    training 
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would  scarcely  Le  needed  to  impress  men  with  tliese  cardiual  truths, 
aU-important  as  elements  iu  sociological  conclusions. 

As  it  is,  Lowever,  we  see  that  a  deliberate  study  of  Biologj-  CAunot  be 
dispea&ed  with.  It  i^  requiBtte  thai  these  scattered  evidences  which 
but  few  citizens  put  together  and  think  about,  ithould  be  net  before 
them  in  au  orderly  way  ;  and  that  tlicy  should  recognize  in  ihein  the 
uuivei-sal  truths  whicli  living  things  at  large  exhibit.  Thtre  ret^uires 
a  multiplicity  of  ilUi>tration8,  many  in  their  kinds,  often  repealed 
and  dwelt  upon.  Ouly  thui?  can  there  be  produced  an  adequately- 
strong  conviction  that  all  organic  beings  am  modifiable,  that  niudifi- 
cations  are  inheritable,  and  that  therefore  the  i-emote  issues  of  any 
new  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  a  community  must 
be  seriou*. 

To  give  a  more  detinite  and  elective  xhape  to  tliis  geueral  in- 
ference, let  mo  here  comment  on  certain  courses  pursued  by  philan- 
thropisttt  and  legislator:!  eager  for  immediate  good  rosullit,  bu& 
pursued  without  regard  of  biological  truths  which,  if  borne  in  mind, 
would  make  them  hesitate  if  not  desist. 

Evcr>'  species  of  creature  goes  on  multiplying  till  it  ix-acbcs  the 
limit  at  which  its  mortality  from  all  causes  Imlunces  ita  fertility. 
Diminish  its  niurcnlity  by  removing  or  mitigating  any  one  of  these 
causes,  and  inevitably  its  uum]>crs  increase  until  mortality  aad 
fertility  are  again  in  equilibrium.  However  raauy  injurious  in- 
fluences are  taken  away,  the  same  thing  holds,  fur  tlte  reason  that 
the  remaining  injurious  influences  grow  more  intense.  Either  the 
pressure  on  the  means  of  sulwistenre  becomes  greater;  or  some  enemy 
of  the  species,  multiplying  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  its  prey, 
l>econieA  more  destructive ;  or  some  disease,  encouraged  by  greater 
proximity,  becomes  more  prevalent.  This  general  truth,  everywhere 
exempliticd  among  inferior  races  of  beings,  holds  of  tiie  human  race. 
True,  it  is  in  this  case  variously  traversed  and  obscured.  By 
emigration,  the  limits  against  which  population  coiktinuolly  preaaos 
are  pailially  evatletl :  by  improvements  in  productiou,  they  are  con- 
tinually removed  further  away ;  and  along  with  iucreaue  of  know- 
ledge there  comes  an  avoidance  of  detrimental  agcnciei).  Stilt,  these 
arc  but  qualifications  of  an  inevitable  action  and  reaction. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  the  relation  iM-tween  this  general  truth 
and  the  legislative  measurcM  adopted  tu  ward  oil'  ceilain  causes  of 
death.  Every  indi%*idual  eventually  dies  from  inaliility  to  withstand 
tu>mc  environing  action.  It  may  be  a  mct'Iianieal  force  that  cannot 
bo  ivsisted  by  the  strcugths  of  his  bodily  stnteturca;  tt  may  be  a 
deleterious  gaa  which,  absorbed  into  his  blood,  so  dei:ajigcs  the 
])rocesscs  throughout  hi&  body  aa  finally  to  overthrow  their  litdancc ; 
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ax  it  inav  be,  an<l  most  frequently  is,  nn  ubsorptiou  of  his  bodily  heat 
by  BurrouutltDg  things  that  is  too  great  for  bis  enfeebled  functions 
to   meet.     In   all   cases,  bowovcr,  it  is  one,  or  sonn;,  of  tlie  raauy 
foroes  to  which  he  is  exposed,  aud  iu  presence  of  which  Iuh  vital 
activities  have  to  be  carried  on.     He  may  succumb  early  or  late, 
acciinliug    to   the   goodness  of  his  stmcture  and   the  incident;  of 
his  <:it\-er.     But  in  the  uaturnl  working   of  things,  those  having 
imperfect  stnictiiFes  succumb  before  they  have  offspring:   leaving 
thoK  with  fitter  sliuctui'e.s  to  produce  the  next  generation.     And 
ob-^ioiwly,  the  working  of  this  process  is  such   that  as  many  will 
cotitiaue  to  live  and  to  reproduce  an  can  do  so  under  the  conditiona 
then  existing:  if  the  as^niblage  of  influences  becomeii  more  difficult 
to  viUuitand,  a  larger  number  of  the  fuebler  diBappeai'  early  ;  if  the 
aoBemblage  of  influcnceK  v^  mmlc  more  favourable  by  the  removal  of, 
or  mitigation  of,  sumc  unfavourable  influence,  there  is  an  increase 
in    the  numlior  of  the   ftehlor  who   survive  and   leave   posterity. 
fienoe  two  proximate  rcsult^t,  couttpiriug  to  the  same  ultimate  result 
Kicst,  population  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done  :  so  subjecting  all  persona  to  certain  other  destroying 
ageactoB  in  more-intense  forms.      Second,  by  intermarriage  of  the 
f«ebler  who  now  sui-vive,  with  the  stronger  who  would  otherwise 
have  alone  survived,  the  general  con-stitution  i«  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  strength  required  to  meet  these  more-favourable  conditions. 
^hat  is  to  say,  tJiere  by  and  by  arises  a  state  of  things  under  which, 
*  general  decrease  in   the   power  of  withstanding    this   mitigated 
deetroyiDg  cause,  and  a  general  increase  in  the  activity  of  other 
dtttroying  causes,  consequent  on  greater  numbers,  bring  mortality 
-uid  fertility  into  the  sanio  relation  oa  before — there  is  a  somewhat 
^ftiger  DumlKi-  of  a  somewhat  weaker  race. 

There  are  further  ways  in  which  this  process  necessarily  works  a 

like  general  efttct,  however  far  it  is  carried.     For  as  fast  as  more  and 

"Jore  detrimental  agencies  are  removed  or  mitigated,  and  as  fast  as 

^-tercgoes  on  an  increasing  survival  and  ppopagation  of  thasc  having 

'^^cately-balanccd  oonstitutionR,  tliere  arise  new  dcBtructlvc  agencies. 

'^t  the  aveitigo  vitality  be  diminiithed  by  more  efTectually  guarding 

the  weak  against  adverse  conditions,  and  inevitably  there  come  fresh 

***»eflses.     A  general   constitution   previously  able  to  bear  without 

**fermngement  certain  variations  in  atmospheiic  conditions  and  certain 

"*grees  uf  other  unfavourable  actions,  \i  lowered  in  tone,  will  become 

Subject  to  new  kinds  of  perturbation  and  now  causes  of  death.     In 

^^lusUation,  I  need   hut  refer  to  the   many  diseases   from   which 

^Vilized  races  suffer,  but  which  were  not  known  to  the  uncivilized. 

■^Or  IK  it  only  by  sucli  new  causes  of  death  that  the  i-ate  of  mortality, 

^**eo  decreased  in  one  direction  increaece  in  another.    The  very 
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precautions  Against  death  arc  tliemselves  in  some  measure  new  causes 
of  death.  Every  further  appliance  fur  meeting  an  evilj  ei'ciy  addi- 
tional oxix-nditure  of  eifori,  evciy  extra  tnx  to  meet  the  cost  of 
supervision,  becomes  a  frosii  obstaclo  to  living.  For  always  in  a 
Bodety  where  population  is  prefsirig  on  the  means  of  subsist^^nce,  and 
vfhere  the  efforts  reciuired  to  fuIHI  vital  needs  are  eo  great  that 
they  here  mid  there  cause  premature  death,  the  powers  of  producers 
coouot  1>o  further  strained  hy  colling  on  them  to  support  a  new 
class  of  Qon-profhieen^,  u-ithout.  in  some  coKeit,  increat^ing  the  wear 
and  tear  to  a  fatal  extent.  And  iu  prupoition  as  this  policy  is 
carried  further — in  pro]Kirtiou  aA  the  enfeehlemcnt  of  constitution  is 
mado  greater,  the  reiinlred  precautions  multiplied,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  tlicac  precautions  augincuted ;  it  must  happen  that  the 
increasing  phjrsiologicol  expenditure  thrown  on  these  enfeebled  con- 
stitntiuns,  must  make  them  succumb  m  much  the  earlier:  the 
mortality  evaded  in  one  shape  must  come  round  in  another. 

Tlie  clearest  conceptioa  of  the  state  brought  about,  wiU  be  gained 
by  supp^jsing  the  society  thus  produced  to  consist  of  old  people. 
Age  ditVei^  from  uuiturity  luid  youth  in  l>eing  let^s  able  to  withstand 
iutlueuces  ifaat  tend  to  derange  the  functions,  as  well  as  less  able  to 
bear  the  efforts  needed  to  get  thv  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  by  which 
it^sistauce  to  these  iiiflu^uces  may  be  carried  on ;  and  where  no  aid  is 
received  from  the  younger,  this  decrcjtsetl  strength  and  increased 
liability  to  derangement  by  incident  forces,  make  the  life  of  age  diffi- 
cult and  wearisome.  Those  who,  though  young,  have  weak  constitu- 
tiona.  ore  much  iu  the  some  position :  their  liabilities  to  derangcmeat 
arc  similarly  multiplied,  and  whore  tlicy  have  to  support  themselves, 
they  are  similaily  over-taxed  by  tho  effort,  relatively  groat  to  them 
and  made  greater  by  the  mutntaiuing  of  precautions.  A  society  of 
enfeebled  people,  then,  must  lead  a  life  like  that  led  hy  a  society  of 
people  who  had  outlived  the  vigo\ir  of  maturity,  and  yet  hati  none  to 
help  them  ;  and  their  life  must  also  be  like  in  lacking  that  urcrflow- 
iog  energy  which,  while  it  makes  laiwuis  easj*.  makes  enjoyments 
keen.  In  proportion  as  vigour  declines,  not  only  do  tho  causes  of 
pain  multiply,  while  the  tax  on  the  energies  becomes  more  trying, 
but  tho  pus«ibilities  of  pleasure  decreaw :  many  dehghts  demanding, 
or  accompauyiug,  exertion  are  shut  out ;  ami  others  fail  to  raise  the 
Bagging  spiritji.  So  that,  to  sum  up,  lowering  the  average  type  of 
constitution  to  a  level  of  strength  Mow^  thd  which  mefh  without 
iUHicuiti/  the  vniinuri/  sh'ains  aitd  -pmiurhaixona  and  dntigers, 
while  it  fails  eventually  to  diminish  the  rate  of  mortality,  makes  life 
more  a  bunlen  and  less  a  grntilication. 

I  aui  aware  tliai  this  reasoning  may  be  met  by  the  criticisui  that, 
carried  out  rigorously,   it  would   negative  social   ameliorations  iu 
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general.  Some,  perliaps,  will  say  that  even  those  measures  by  vvliich 
order  is  maintainotl,  might  be  opposed  for  the  reasoii  that  there  Tcsults 
from  them  a  kind  of  men  loss  cnpabic  of  Rolf-prot^N^tion  than  woiiUl 
otherwise  exist  And  t}icre  will  doubtless  be  suggested  the  corullni-y 
that  uo  influences  detrimental  to  bealth  ought  to  be  removed.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  meet  such  criticisms,  for  the  ren-son  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  couclitKions  above  indicated  to  be  taken  without  qualifica- 
tiou.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  up  to  a  certain  point  tlic  removal  of 
destructive  causes  leaves  a  balnnce  of  benefit  The  simple  fact  that 
■with  a  largely-augmented  population,  longevity,  is  greater  now  than 
lieretofore,  goes  far  towards  showing  that  up  to  the  time  lived  through 
by  those  who  die  in  our  day,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  the  causes 
of  mortality  in  some  diroctiouti,  gre;itor  than  their  inci'oaiie  in  other 
directiona  Though  a  considerable  drawback  may  be  suspected — 
though,  on  ol)«er\-ing  how  few  thoroughly-strong  ]>eople  we  meet, 
and  how  prevTilont  are  chronic  ailments  notwiilmtanding  the  care 
taken  of  health,  it  may  be  inferred  that  bodily  life  now  is  lower  lu 
<|uality  than  it  wius,  thciugli  greMer  in  ijuautity;  yet  there  has  pro- 
bably been  gained  a  Biirplus  of  advantage.  All  I  wisli  to  show  is,  tlmt 
there  ai-e  limits  to  the  good  gained  by  such  a  policy.  It  is  supposed 
in  the  Legialnture,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  that  if,  by  nicasui-cs 
taken,  a  certain  number  of  deaths  by  discufie  have  been  prevcutedj  6u 
much  puro  beuetit  haa  been  secured.  £ut  it  is  not  so.  Ijt  any  case, 
lher«i  is  a  set-off  fmm  the  ikenefit ;  ami  if  such  meaiiureR  are  greatly 
multiplied,  the  deductions  may  eat  up  the  benetit  entirely,  and  Icave 
au  injury  in  its  place.  Wliere  sucli  iitetu-ure-s  ought  to  stop,  is  a 
question  that  may  be  left  open.  Here  my  puqios©  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  a  far-rettcUing  biological  ti'utli  underlies 
rational  conclusions  in  Sociology ;  and  ol&o  to  point  out  that  formid- 
able evils  may  arJso  from  ignoring  it. 

Other  evils,  no  less  serious,  are  entailed  by  legislative  actions  anil 
by  actions  of  individuals,  single  and  combined,  which  overlook  or 
disregard  a  kindred  biological  truth.  Besides  au  habitual  neglect  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  society  is  physically  lowered  by  the 
artificial  ])reservatiun  of  its  feeblent  mumbc-rii,  there  is  au  habitual 
neglect  of  the  fnct  that  the  t[iialily  of  a  bociety  is  lowered  luorally  and 
inteUcctually,  by  the  ai-tificial  pceservation  of  tbotie  who  are  least  able 
to  take  care  of  tlicmselveii. 

If  anyone  denies  ttiat  childi-en  bear  likeuessea  to  their  progeni- 
tors- in  chaiacter  and  capacity — ^if  he  holds  that  men  whose  parent- 
and  grandparent*;  were  habitual  critmualn.  have  t<!n<lwncies  as  good  as 
those  of  men  whose  parents  and  grand}>areutit  were  industrious  and 
upright,  he  may  consistently  bold  tlmt  it  m-itters  not  from  what  fami- 
lies in  u  society  the  successive  generations  descend.    He  may  Uiink  it 
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just  ns  well  if  the  most  RCtive.  and  capable,  ami  pnitlent,  and  nm- 
scientious  people  die  without  issue;  while  many  children  are  lefLby 
tlio  reckless  and  dishonest.     But  whoever  docs  not  espouse  so  insane 
n,  propositiau,  mu»t  admit  that  i^ocial  arrangements  which  retard  tt^_ 
nmltiplication  of  the  merttalty-l*e3t,  and  facilitate  the  multiplicatidH 
of  the  mentally -worst,  inurt  be  extremely  injurious. 

For  if  the  unworthy  are  helpeil  to  increase  by  shielding  them  fnrni 
that  mortality  which  their  unworthineiss  would  naturally  entail,  the 
effect  is  to  produce,  gonentlion  after  generation,  a  gi-nater  nnmirtiii- 
ness.    yrom  decreaaiid  nse  of  Bylf-couscrving  faculties  already  deficient. 
there  must  reimlt,  iu  posterity,  still  smaller  amounts  of  Belf-conwrving 
faculties.    The  general  law  which  we  traced  above  in  it»  bodily  appli- 
cations, may  bt;  traced  hero  iu  its  mental  applicationa     Remoralof 
certnin  di^culties   and   daugei-s  which  have  to   be  met  b^  intel- 
ligence and  uctivity,  is  followed  by  a  diminished  ability  to  meet 
ditlicnities  and  dangers.     Among  children  bom  to  the  more  capilils 
who  many  with  the  less  capable,  thus  artificially  presorved,  there  it 
not  simply  a  lower  average  power  of  self-preservation  than  irwil'l 
else  have  existed,  but  the  incapflcity  reaches  iu  wmo  cases  a  greiiw 
extreme.     Smaller  difficulties  and  dangers  become  5ital  in  proportion 
as  greater  ones  ai-e  warded  off.     Nor  is  this  the  whole  mischief.    For 
such  members  of  a  population  as  do  not  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  rest,  inevitably  bring  on  the  rest  csti^ 
exertion  ;  either  in  supplying  them  with  the  nccessnries  of  life,  «'" 
maintaining  over  thorn  the  required  suiyci-vision,  or  iu  both.    Thsti* 
to  sny,  in  aildition  to  self-conservation  and  the  conservation  of  tb^ 
own  offspring,  the  best,  having  to  undertake  the  conservation  of  tlie 
worst,  and  of  their  otlapring,  are  subject  to  an  ovonlraw  upon  th^"^ 
cnei^es.    In  some  cases  this  stops  them  from  manying;  in  otbf 
cases  it  diminishes  the  numbers  of  their  children  ;  iu  other  cases  *    I 
causes  inadequate  feeding  of  their  children  ;  in  other  cases  it  briT"F 
their  children  to  orphanliood — in  every  way  tending  to  arrest  *-** 
increase  of  the  best,  to  deteriorate  their  constitutions,  and  to  p*" 
them  down  towards  the  level  of  the  worst. 

Fostering  the  good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good,  is  * 
extreme  crueltj'.  It  is  a  deliberate  storing-up  of  miseries  for  futt-^ 
generations.  There  is  no  greater  curse  to  jwsterity  than  that 
bequeathing  them  an  increasing  population  of  imbeciles  and  idl^^ 
and  criminals.  To  aid  the  bad  in  multiplying,  is,  in  etfect,  the  sac^^ 
as  maliciously  providing  for  our  de.wendants  a  muUitudeof  enemi*^^-^ 
It.may  be  doubted  whether  the  maudlin  philanthropy  which,  lookir^ 
only  at  immediate  mitigations,  pomstently  ignores  ri^mote  results,  do»^ 
not  inHict  a  greater  total  of  misery  than  the  extremest  seliiithiie^^ 
inflicts.  Refiising  to  consider  the  remote  intlucnccs  of  hin  incoutinen^ 
generoKity,  the  thoughtless  giver  stands  but  a  degree  above 
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ilnitikard  wlio  thinks  only  of  io-<lny'R  filcasuro  aad  ignores  tO'iuorrovH 
pain,  or  tlio  spctidtliht't  who  scoks  immediato  (icUghte  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  poverty.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  is  worse;  siacc,  while 
getting  the  proicnt  pleasure  produced  in  giving  pleasure,  be  leaver 
the  future  miseries  to  bo  borne  by  others— escaping  them  himself. 
And  calling'  for  .'{till  stronger  reprobation  is  th.it  scuttering  of  money 
prompted  by  misiuterpretatiou  of  the  i«ayiQg  that  "chanty  coven  a> 
multitude  of  Miny."  For  in  the  luauy  whom  this  misinterpretation 
leads  to  believe  that  by  Urge  donutioiu!  they  cau  compound  for  evil 
deeds,  wo  may  trace  an  element  of  positive  baseness — au  effort  to  get 
a  good  place  iu  another  world,  no  matter  at  what  injury  to  fellow- 
crtiature«. 

How  far  the  mentally-superior  may,  with  a  balance  of  benefit  to 
society,  shield  the  meutally-iuferior  from  the  evil  resiUt«  of  their 
inferiority,  'vi  a  cjuestion  too  involved  to  bo  here  discussed  at  length. 
Doubtless  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  parental  affection,  the 
r^rani  of  rekUives,  and  the  spontaneoiut  sympathy  of  friends  and 
even  of  stringer*,  should  mitigate  the  pains  whicli  Incapacity  ha4  to 
bear,  and  the  penalties  which  unfit  impulses  bring  round  Doubt- 
less, in  many  casein  the  reactive  influence  of  thi-i  «yra|)athotic  care 
whicli  the  better  take  of  the  worse,  is  morally  Iteneficial,  and  in  a 
dfgroe  compensates  by  good  in  one  direction  for  evil  in  another. 
It  may  be  fully  admitted  that  individual  altruism,  left  to  itself,  will 
work  advantageously — wherever,  at  least,  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  helping  th«  unworthy  to  multiply.  But  an  unquestiouable  mw- 
chief  is  done  by  agencies  which  undertake  iu  a  wholesale  way  the 
prc'KorvHtion  of  good-for-nothings :  putting  a  stop  to  that  natural 
proce.**  of  elimination  by  which  otherwise  society  continually  purifies 
itself.  For  not  only  by  such  agencies  is  this  conservation  of  the 
worst  and  dostruction  of  the  best  carried  fiirther  than  it  would 
elae  be,  but  there  is  scarci'ly  any  of  that  compensating  advantage 
which  individual  altruism  implies.  A  mechanically-working  State- 
apparatus,  dutrihuting  ninnev  drawn  from  grumhiing  rntepaycm, 
produces  little  or  no  moralizing  effect  on  the  capable^  t^i  moke  up 
for  multiplication  of  the  incapahlcs.  Here,  however,  it  is  neodIei» 
to  dwell  on  the  perplexing  i|UC'«ttion-'i  hence  arvung.  My  purpose  is 
simply  to  show  litat  a  rational  policy  must  recognize  certain  general 
truths  of  Biology ;  and  to  insist  that  only  when  study  of  these  general 
truths,  as  ilhistrate<i  throughout  the  living  world,  has  woven  them 
into  the  conceptions  of  things,  is  there  gained  an  adequately-strong 
conviction  that  enoi-mous  mischief  must  result  from  ignoring  them* 


Biological  truths  and  their  corollaries,  presented  under  those  spc- 

'  Proboblj  nuiA  nsulont  will  oonclude  that  in  Uitia,  and  lo  tli«  iirecedfn^  Seelitm,  I 
ua  Uin|>l7  cvTf tnif  out  tbn  viewn  uf  Ur.  ]>*rwu)  in  their  ftpplicaUotu  to  tlte  bumui 
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rial  forms  tm  1>qacs  for  sociological  conclusions,  are  introdtictor3r  to  a 
more  f^cral  biolo^cal  truth  iucUidiDg  them — a  general  biological 
tnitli  which  undciiics  a.11  mtiuiiiJ  letrisljiti'vii.  I  refer  to  the  truth  tlmt 
every  ap«;ies  of  oigunism,  iiicludiDg  the  liuinan,  is  olwajs  adapliug 
it«clf,  both  directly  atiui  indirectly,  to  ita  conditions  of  existence. 

The  actions  which  have  produced  ever}*  variety  of  man, — the 
actions  which  have  e)itablish(.-<i  in  the  Nfgni  and  the  Hindu  con- 
stitutions that  thrive  in  climates  fatal  to  Etirupeanii,  and  in  the 
Fuegi^n  a  constitution  enabling  him  to  hefir  witliout  clothing  an 
inclumeuey  almost  too  greiit  tor  otluT  racen  well  clothed — the  actions 
which  have  developed  in  the  Taitar-races  nomadic  hnbitti  tliat  axe 
almoet  inmirmo  no  table,  while  they  have  given  to  North  Americui 
Indians  deBireH  and  aptitudei>  which,  fitting  iheni  for  a  hunting  life, 
make  a  civilized  life  intolcrn-blc — the  actions  doing  tliis,  are  also 
ever  at  work  motdding  citizenn  into  corrcKikindenci'  with  their  cincum- 
Btauci's.  While  the  bodily  natures  of  citizens  tue  being  fitted  to  the 
physical  intlueuccs  and  industrial  activities  of  their  locaJity,  tlieir 
mental  natures  are  being  fitt^ed  to  the  structure  of  the  society  tliey 
live  in.  Though,  as  we  have  seeu,  theru  is  always  an  approximate 
6tness  of  the  social  noit  to  its  social  oggrcgate,  yet  the  litncas  can 
never  be  more  Uiun  approximate,  and  re-adjustment  is  always  going 
on.  Could  a  society  reuuin  nuchauged,  tiouicthing  Uke  a  per- 
manent equihbrium  between  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  society  would  prewoutly  l>c  reached.  But  tlie  type  of 
tach  Hocieiy  is  c(jutinuully  Wing  uioilihed  by  two  causes — by  growth, 
ami  by  the  actions,  warlike  ot  otbci-,  of  adjaceut  KOcicLiea  Increase 
in  the  bulk  of  ji  i5t)ciety  inevitably  leads  to  cbauge  of  structure;  as 
al»o  does  imy  alteration  in  ttic  ratio  of  the  predatory  to  the  indin>trial 
activities.  Hence  continual  social  metamorphosis,  involving  contumal 
alteration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  citizen  liiee,  produces 
in  him  an  adaptation  of  character  which,  tending  towards  complete- 
ness, is  e%'cr  made  incomplete  by  further  social  metamorpb«>is. 

While,  however,  each  society,  aud  «ach  succe^ive  pbuKe  of  cacii 
society,  presents  coiiditioua  more  or  less  »p«ciul,  to  which  the  nature's 
of  oitizeutt  adapt  ibemselves,  tbero  are  certain  general  cuuditiona 
which,  in  cvcit  society,  must  be  fulfilled  to  a  cousiderablo  extent 
btifure  it  can  hold  together,  and  whiclt  must  Ijc  fulKlltd  completely 
before  Kocial  life  cai^  bo  complete.  Each  citizen  has  to  carry  on 
his  octiviticH  in  uuch  ways  as  not  to  impede  other  citizens  in  the 
carrying-on  of  their  acliviti(.-s  more  than  he  ii  impeded  by  tliem. 
Tliut  tuiy  citizou  may  no  behave  a»  not  to  deduct  from  the  aggre- 
gate welfare,  it  ia  needful  that  ho  sliall  i>erforni  m<:h  function,  Of 

raoc.  ITndcr  the  cimiinstkncea.  perhAps,  I  shall  be  touiKol  for  pointing  out  thut  thA 
•orae  belU-fs, otl)«rwl«i  ex|ircMecl,  mn  conuuncd  ia  Cba]iU>n  XXV,  and  XXVIII.  of 
Satial  SMtiet,  pttbliabed  in  DMember,  lifM, 
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fthorc  or  Amction.  as  is  of  value  oquiv&lenl  ftt  ImM  to  what  ho 
consuiDCs  2  and  it  is  further  needful  that,  both  in  discfaaii^ng  bis 
fnnction  and  in  pursuing  his  pleasure,  he  shall  Icnvo  others  similarly 
£ree  to  dischar;^  their  fiinctioas  and  to  {nirsuo  thoir  plemuro*. 
Obviously  a  society  formed  of  units  who  cannot  live  without  mutual 
hindrance,  is  one  in  which  the  happincM  i$  of  smaller  amount  than  it 
is  in  a  society  fonned  of  units  who  can  live  without  mutual  hin- 
drance— numbers  and  physical  conditions  being  supposed  equal. 
And  obviously  the  sum  of  happiaees  in  such  a  society  in  still  Iuks  thou 
that  in  a  society  of  which  the  units  voluntarily  aid  one  another. 

Now,  under  one  of  \\^  chief  aspects,  civilization  in  a  process  of 
dc^'cloping  in  citizens  a  nature  capable  of  fulfilling  these  all-esseQlial 
conditions  ;  and,  neglecting  their  superAuitics,  laws  and  the  appliances 
for  enforcing  them,  are  expressions  and  embodiments  of  these  all- 
Qsseutial  conditions,  On  the  one  hand,  those  severe  systems  of 
slavery,  and  serfdom,  and  punishment  for  vagaWndage,  which  charac- 
<emed  the  less-developed  social  types,  stand  foe  llio  uecessily  that 
the  social  unit  shall  be  self-supporting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pun- 
ishment*!  for  murdr:r,  assault,  theft,  etc.,  and  the  penalties  oil  hriMieh 
of  contract,  .stand  for  tbo  necessity  that,  in  the  courso  of  the  activitios 
by  which  he  supports  himself,  the  citizen  hhall  neither  directly  injure 
other  citizens,  nor  shall  injure  them  indirectly,  by  taking  or  inter- 
cepting the  returns  their  activities  bring.  And  it  need.H  no  detail  to 
show  that  a  fundamental  trait  in  social  progress  is  an  inoreaso  of  in- 
dusUiai  energy,  leading  citizens  to  support  themselves  without  being 
coerced  in  tbe  harsh  ways  once  general ;  that  another  fundamental 
tfwt  is  the  progres-sive  establishment  of  such  a  nature  in  citixens 
that,  while  pursuing  their  respective  ends,  they  injure  and  impede 
one  anotber  in  smaller  d^rees;  and  that  a  concomitant  trait  is  iho 
growtli  of  governmental  restraints  whidi  more  effectually  chock 
the  remaining  aggressivcnciwi  That  is  to  ."(ay,  while  the  coursw  of 
civilization  shows  us  a  clearer  recognition  and  better  enforcement  of 
these  essential  conditions,  it  also  shows  lu  a  gradual  moulding  of 
humanity  into  correspondence  with  them. 

Along  with  the  proofs  tbus  furnished  that  the  biolo^cal  Inw  of 
adaptation,  holding  of  all  other  spedes,  holds  of  the  human  sp«cies, 
and  tliat  the  change  of  nature  undergone  by  the  human  species  since 
societies  began  to  develop,  has  been  an  adaptation  of  it  to  tbe  cooditioas 
implied  by  barmoniotu  social  life,  we  receive  tho  leMSon.  that  the  oujj 
tliixi^  needful  is  a  rigorous  maintenance  of  these  conditions.  Hlifle 
•Usee  that  the  immediate  function  of  our  chief  social  ini(titutt<»M  it  tbo 
•ectiring  of  an  orderly  social  life  by  rountaining  tik«M  conditions,  roiy 
far  see  that  their  further  function,  and  in  one  sense  more  tiaportaat 
CoDcticm,  is  that  of  fitting  men  to  fulfil  these  conditions  i|MmtaMOOsly. 
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The  two  fuuctions  aro  iuso{>arabl(x     From  the  biological  Uwg  ^ 
faavo  beoa  contomplating,  it  is,  oa   the   ouo  band,  an    iaovitabl 
corolloi^'  that  if  these  couditions    are   maiutaiacd,   human    uatiu^ 
will  gradually  adapt  itself  to  them ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
bjx  iDovitabJc  coroUaiy  that  b;  no  other  discipUnc  than  subjoctiou  to 
these  couditious,  caa  fitness  to  the  social  state  be  produced.   Eofiwce 
those  couditious,  and  adaptation  to  them  will  contiaae.     Relax  iJwH 
oouditioQB,  and  by  so  miich  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  the  adaplin 
cdkaugcs.     Abolish  these  conditions,  and,  after  the  consequent  aodil 
dissolution,  thca^   will   commence    (unless   they  are  re-estahJiAal) 
ftn  adaptation  to  the  conditiouti  then  refnilting — those  (A  finvage  life. 
These  arc  couclusion.s  from  which  tliuve  is  no  escape,  if  man  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  life  in  common  with  living  things  in  general 

It  may,  indeed,  he  rightly  contouded  that  if  those  who  ore  Int 
little  liUed  to  the  social  .state  are  rigorvusly  subjected  bo  these  ctndh 
Lions,  enl  will  result  :  intolerable  restraint,  if  it  does  not  derorm  dc 
destroy  life,  will  be  followed  by  violent  reaction.  We  are  tangkt 
by  analogy,  that  grmttly-chau^a-d  eouditioutt  front  which  there  if  tu> 
escape,  fail  to  produce  adaptation  bucau<>c  ihcy  produce  death.  Ho 
having  constitutions  Itttcd  fur  one  climate,  cannot  be  fitted  to  a> 
extremely-difleront  climate  by  poisisteutly  living  in  it,  because  tb^ 
do  not  survive,  generation  aftfa*  generation.  Such  changes  can  h 
brought  about  only  by  slow  spreadiugs  uf  the  raoe  through  intcrmediiw 
regions  having  intermediate  climates,  to  which  successive  generatioW 
are  accustomed  little  by  little.  And  doubllui^  the  like  holds  menull^' 
The  intellectual  and  oiuotiona]  natures  required  for  high  ciTilixatiuo. 
are  not  to  be  obtaiuetl  by  forcing  on  the  cnnjpletel^'-unciviliM 
the  uoedfuJ  autiviticfi  and  rcsti-aiuts  in  unqualthed  I'oi'nis :  gntol 
decay  and  doatli,  rather  than  adaptation,  would  rcgultk  But  m 
loi^  as  fk  society's  inftitntioos  arc  indigenous,  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprdiended  from  a  too-strict  maintenance  of  the  oonditiow  u  '^ 
ideally-betit  social  life ;  since  there  can  exist  neither  tlw  reqior™ 
appreciation  of  litem  nor  the  requiied  appliances  for  enfoituS 
them.  Only  in  those  abnormal  oases  where  a  raoe  of  one  ty]K  ■* 
subject  to  a  race  of  much-superior  type,  is  this  qualitication  pfl^ 
Dent.  In  our  own  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  all  societies  having  popn* 
tions  approximately  homogeneous  in  character,  and  having  inititB* 
tions  evolved  by  that  character,  there  may  rightly  be  aimed  at  t^ 
greatest  rigour  possible.  The  incrcirid  ]KiLicy,  no  loss  t 
just  policy,  is  that  uf  InsisLujg  tliat  these  all-esseulial  roquiie: 
of  self-support  and  non-aggression,  idiall  be  conformed 
just  policy,  heca.use  failing  to  iusit^t  is  failing  to  protect  the 
or  muro-adapted  natures  againiit  the  worse  or  lesb-adapted  j 
merciful    pciUcy,  because  the  pains  acoompau^'iug  the  proooaa^ 
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adi^itation  to  the  eoinal  etate  wtut  Uq  gone  ibrougli,  and  it  is  better 
that  they  should  Ik!  gone  through  once  than  gone  tlumigh  twice,  aa 
they  have  to  be  when  any  rolaxation  of  these  couditions  ponnilB 
retrogrcKsioQ. 

Thus,  that  whicli  £imt3ry  precepts  of  the  curreut  religion  embody-r- 
tbat  which  ethical  systcmE,  intuitive  or  utilitarian,  oqually  urge,  is 
also  that  which  Biology,  gcnciaUnng  the  laws  of  life  at  large,  dictates. 
All  furtbci'  i-ef)iiireincnlM  ore  unimportant  compared  with  this  primary 
rcquiivmcnt,  that  each  shall  so  live  as  neither  to  burden  otheis  nor 
to  injure  others.  And  all  further  appliauct^  for  iaflueucing  the 
actions  and  uaturee  of  men,  ore  unimportant  compared  with  tUo^u 
seirlng  to  maintain  and  increase  the  couformity  to  this  primary 
nxjuiremeot.  But  uuLuppUy,  legiulaLors*  and  pbllaiitbi-upiiits,  liu^y 
with  schemes  whicb.  iu»t«ad  of  aidiug  adaptation,  tudiicctly  iiiiider 
it.  give  little  attention  to  the  enforcing  and  improving  of  those 
arrangemente  by  which  adaptation  is  effected. 

And  here,  on  behalf  of  the  few  who  uphold  tbU  policy  of  natural 
diiteipline,  let  me  emph-itically  repudiate  the  name  of  louMJ^/aire  as 
applied  to  it, and  emphatically  condemn  tlie  counter-policy  ati  Involviug 
a  laimteZ'faht  of  the  most  vicions  kind.  While  lioldiiig  that,  when 
the  State  IcRveii  each  citizen  to  get  what  good  for  himself  he  can,  and 
to  suffer  wh:it  evil  he  brings  on  himself,  such  a  let-alone  policy  Is 
eventually  beoeficial  ;  I  contend  that,  when  the  State  luaveti  him  to 
bear  the  evils  inflicted  by  other  citizens,  and  can  be  induced  to  defend 
him  only  at  a  ruiuoij?>  cost,  ifucli  a  let-alone  policy  is  both  imme- 
diately aud  remotely  injuriouii.  When  a  Legislature  takcit  from  the 
■worthy  the  things  they  have  laboured  for,  that  it  may  give  to  the 
miwortby  the  things  they  have  not  earned — when  cauisc  and  conec- 
quence,  joined  in  the  oitler  of  Nature,  are  thutt  divorced  by  status- 
men;  then  may  properly  come  the  euggestion— "Cease  your  inter- 
ferenoe."  But  wheu,  in  auy  way,  direct  or  Indirectj  the  unworthy 
deprive  the  worthy  of  their  ilue*,  or  impede  them  in  the  quiet 
puKuit  of  their  ends,  then  may  properly  come  the  dematid— 
"  Interfere  promptly ;  and  be  in  fact  the  protectors  whicli  you 
are  in  name."  Our  politicians  and  philanthropies,  impatient  with 
a  salutary  Zai«8»-yUi/'e,  toler.hte  and  even  defend  a  UtUfiez- 
faire  that  is  in  the  highest  dvgree  mischiex-ous.  "Without  heaita- 
tion,  ihis  regulative  agency  we  call  the  Qovemmont  takes  from 
us  some  XlOO.OOU  a  year  to  pay  f(»:  Art- teaching  and  to  cetabli^ 
Art-musenms ;  while,  in  guarding  us  against  robbers  and  mnrdcrcrs, 
it  makes  convicUMiB  difficult  by  demorring  to  the  cost  of  necessary 
evidence  :  even  the  outlay  for  a  plan,  admitted  by  the  taxing-master, 
being  refused  hy  the  Treasury !  Is  not  that  a  disastrous  laissf^- 
faxrei   While  millions  aie  voted  without  a  murmnr  for  on  expedition 
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to  rescue  a  meddling  consul  from  a  half-ativage  king,  our  KxeciiBn 
resists  the  spcndiDg  of  a  few  extra  thousands  to  pay  more  judges 
tbe  i-esult  being  uot  dimply  vai^t  arrears  aud  loug  deliiys,  but  imiaeiiEie 
injustices   of   othor    kimls, — costs    being    ruu    up    iu   cases  wbich 
lawyers  know  will  never  lie  heard,  and  wUicb,  when  brought  into 
courts  tho   over-burdened  judges  get   rid   of  by  appointing  janin' 
counsel  as  referees :  an  arr.'ing(.!ment  under  which  the  suitore  h&re 
not  simply  to  pay  over  again  all  their  agents,  at  eitra 
have  also  to  pay  their  judges.*     Tk  not  that,  too,  a  flagitious 
faire.  ?      Tliougli.   in   our    solicitude   for    Negroes,   we    have 
spending  £50,000  a  yc-ar  to  stop  the  En^t-Afncan  slave-trade. uoJ 
failing  to  do  it.  yet  only  now  are  we  providing  protection  for  our 
own  Bailors  against  miscnipuloiis  Hhipowners — rmly  now  Iiave  sailort 
betrayed  into  bod  ships,  got   something   more  than   the  option  of 
risking  <leath  by  drowning  or  going  to  prison  for  breach   of  ViOr 
tract!     Shall  we  not  call  that,  also,  a  laimtez-faire  that  ta  almo<* 
wicked  in  its  iudiflbronco?    At  the  tumio  time  that  the  impcnti*e- 
noBs  of  teaching  all  children  to  write,  and  to  spell,  and  to  pane, 
and,  to  know  where  Timbuctoo  lies,  is  being  agreed  to  with  aod«B*- 
tioii,  and  vast  sums   miscd  that  these  urgent  needs  may  be  DCti 
it  is  not  thought  ncodful  that  citizens  should  be  enabled  to  loam  lli^ 
laws  they  have  to  obey;  and  though   these   laws  are  so  many  '-■on* 
mands  which,  on  any  rational  theory,  the  Government  is-'^uiog  liem 
ought  to  enforce,  yet  in  a  great  masB  of  cas&s  it  does  nothing  wbcB 
told  that  they  have  been   broken,  but  leaves  tho  injure*]  t«  tiytni 
enforce  them  at  their  own  risk,  if  they  plea»ie.     Is  not  that,  agsii. 
a  demondizirg  taisnez-fairt: — an  encouragement  to  wrong-doing  V 
a  balf-proiiiiny  of  intpuuity  1     Once  more,  what  shall  wc  say  of  1^ 
laissez-faim  wliicb   cries   OTtt  because    the   civil   atlniiuistratioD  « 
justice  costs^UH  i>iOO,000  a  year — because  to  protect  men's  rigIiB« 
annually  i^jjcnd  lialf  aa  much  again  as  would  build  an  ironclad '' 
iKtcause  to  prevent  fraud  aud  enforce  contracts  wc  lay  out  eachy^ 
nearly  as  mucli  as  our  largest  distiller  pays  in  spirit-duty! — n^ 
1  ask,  shall  wo  say  of  tho  laisees-fairc  which  thus  tbiaks  it  an  ert* 
vaganco  that  one-hundrodtU  part  of  our  national  revenue  should  g» 
in  maintaining  the  vital  condition  to  national  well-being  ?    Is  «* 
that  a  ^a^»«-/air«  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  call  insane,  w 
not  most  sane  people  agree  in  it  ?    And  thus  it  is  throughout.    Th* 
policy  of   quiescence  Is  adopted   where  active   interference  is  ift* 
essential ;  while  time,  and  ener^,  and  money,  are  absorbed  in  inttt- 
fering'with  things  that  should  be  left   to  themselves.     Those  vtM 
condemn  the  let-alone  policy  in  respect  to  matters  whioh^  to  say  tbi 

"  And  even  them  there  are  often  minouB  delsyji,     A  borriator  tella  me  that  ia 
ca&e  in  which  he  voa  hinuFilf  tli«  icfcree  thcj  hnd  but  six  moeUngi  ia  iwo  jrei 
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luti^  ue  not  of  vital  importAucc,  advocate  or  tolerate  the  Ict^lone 
policj  in  respect  to  vitally -important  matters.  Contomplatcd  from 
iht  biological  point  of  view,  their  c<mr8c  is  doubly  misclucvoiis, 
Tiicy  impede  .idaptAtion  of  human  nature  to  tlic  social  state,  both  by 
what  they  do  and  by  what  they  leave  undoiUL 

E^jcithor   the    limits   of   this    chapter,   nor    its    purpose,   permit 
apustioa  of   the  various    other   truths    which    £ioIogy    yields   as 
datt  foi  Sociology.     Enough  has  been  saiil  in  proof  of  that,  which 
|U  to  be  shown  —  the  need  for  hiological  study  as  a    preparation 
fcr  piling  sociological  truths. 
Tie  effiact  to  be  looked  for  from  it,  is  that  of  giving  strength  and 
dornesB  to   convictious   otherwise  feeble  and  vague.      Sundry   of 
lb  dDctrines  I  have  presented  under  their  biological  aspects,  are 
doctnaes  admitted  in  considerable  degrees.     Such  acquaintance  with 
ik  Uirs  of  life   as   they   have   gathered   incidentally,  lead  many 
lo  napect    that   appliunceF>    for    preserving   the    physically-feeble, 
Irag  results   that  are   not   wholly  good.      Others   there  are  who 
•Ktnonally  get  glitnpseii  of  evils  caii)M.>d  by  fostering  the  reckless  and 
■be  stupid.     But  their  suspicions  aiid  quatms  fail  to  determine  tltelr 
ttDdaet,  because  the  inevitablenesa  of  the  bad  conHcqucnccs  liiis  not 
tnadc  adequately  clear  by  tlio  study  of  Biology  at  large.     When 
less  illustrations  have  shown  t^hcm  that  all  strength,  all  faculty,  all 
ires,  presented  by  every  liviog  thing,  has  arisen  partly  by  a  gi'owth 
nch  power  consequent  on  exercise  of  it,  and  partly  by  the  more 
it  survival  and  greater  muHi plication  of  the  better-endowed 
uSvidualnj  eutailing  gradual  di.'^ippearance  of  tbn  worse-endowed — 
cbeu  it  in  seen  that  all  perfection,  bodily  and  mental,  has  been 
htieved  through  this  process,  and  that  suspension  of  it  must  cause 
CWnUon   of  progress,  while  reversal  of   it   would   bring   universal 
^j — when  it  is  seen  that  the  mischiefs  entailed  by  disregard  of 
ttue  truths,  though  they  may  be  slow,  are  certain ;  there  comes  a 
VHviction  that  soi^ial  policy  must  be  conformed  to  them,  and  that  to 
ifiDere  them  is  madiiesa 

Did  not  experience  prepare  oue  to  find  everywhere  a  degree  of 
WUtopality  remarkable  in  buings  wiio  distinguisli  themselves  as 
Mioiial,  one  might  have  assumed  that,  Iiefore  devising  modes  of 
^wliiig  with  citizens  in  their  corporate  relations,  special  attention 
VOoU  be  given  to  the  natures  of  these  citizens  tudividually  con- 
iMlored,  and  by  implication  to  the  natures  iif  living  things  at  large. 
i'tit  a  cupentcr  intu  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  set  him  to  forge,  to 
inid,  to  harden,  to  anneal,  etc.,  and  he  will  not  need  the  blacksmith's 
een  to  show  him  how  foolish  is  the  Attempt  to  make  and  mend 
Idols  before  he  has  learnt  the  properties  of  iron.     Let  the  carpenter 
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diallenge  the  blackamith,  who  knows  little  about  wood  in  general 
and  nothmg  about  particular  kiuda  of  wood,  to  do  his  work,  and 
nnless  the  blackamith  deelinea  to  make  himself  a  laughing-stock,  he 
is  pntty  certain  to-  saw  askew,  to  choke  up  his  plane,  and  presently 
to  break  his  took  or  cut  his  fingers.  But  while  everyone  sees  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  wood  or  iron  can  be  shaped  and  fitted, 
without  sra  apprenticeship  during  which  their  ways  of  behaving  are 
made  ftimiliar ;  no  one  sees  any  folly  in  undertakii^  to  devise  insti- 
tflrtions,  azid  to  shape  human  nature  in  this  way  or  that  way,  without 
a  prelimiDary  study  of  Han,  and  of  Life  in  general  as  eiplaining  Man's 
life.  For  simple  functions  we  insist  on  elaborate  special  prepara- 
tions extending  through  years ;  while  for  the  moat  complex  function, 
to  be  adequately  discharged  not  even  by  the  wisest,  we  require  no 
pTeparation! 

How  absurd  are  the  prevailing  conceptions  about  these  matters, 
ve  shall  see  still  more  clearly  on  turning  to  consider  that  more 
qtecial  discipline  which  should  precede  the  study  of  Sociology ; 
namely,  the  study  of  M! ental  Science. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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Fan  abl«  American  Trork.  "  Draper's  History  of  tlie  Tntellccttial 
Deveiopmeat  of  Europe,"  the  theory  of  a  cl'jse  analogy  l>ctwecn 
tbc  growth  anij  decay  of  natioiu,  and  the  birth,  maturity,  and  death 
of  the  iudividuaL  men  who  massed  together  compose  nattonn,  is 
curiously  set  forth  and  followed  out :  too  elaborately  perhaps ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Draper's  argument  gives  interest  to  his  work, 
and  leads  the  mind  into  other  contiguous  fields  of  meditation.  "  A 
national  type,"  says  the  historian,  "  pursues  its  way  physicaUy  and 
intellectually  through  changes  and  developments  answering  to  those 
of  the  individual,  and  being  represented  by  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  llauhood.  Old  Ajje,  and  Death  respectively." 

The  same  changes  would  natundly  attach  to  literature  and  art, 
-which  are  the  expressions  of  the  natiooaJ  imagination,  fvnd,  indeed, 
such  an  analogy  is  not  newly  suggested,  though  it  is  newly  treated 
by  Ur.  Draper.  The  infancy  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  nation's  literature, 
its  mjituvity,  its  death,  all  thcRo  are  ordinary  metaphorical  expres- 
Eiotis,  oud  it  is  therefore  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  parallels 
between  the  phytucal  and  the  psycholugical  conditions  of  a  nation  and 
of  a  man  are  made  to  bear  upon  cucl]  other,  that  the  American  his- 
torian's thesis  may  be  coanidered  as  original.  To  attempt  so  precise 
a  comparison  between  the  orgauic  advancement  of  an  iDdividual  man 
end  of  a  particular  form  of  literature  would  be  tedious,  and  perbapa 
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not  80  profitable  as  tiresome  ;  bat  it  is  not  altogether  uninstructive  to 
watch  the  phases  of  the  world's  progress  in  letters  uuder  the  influence 
of  this  dominant  idea.  The  dead  langtiages  of  dead  nations  tell  their 
own  story  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  Uviug  nations  are  dying, 
nor  cau  we  say  among  these  whether  the  natiooal  power  or  the  Da- 
tioual  literature  will  precede  in  the  order  of  decay.  We  can,  however, 
in  the  very  activity,  prosperity,  and  vigorous  vitality  of  ati  aflluent 
nation,  discern  forces  at  work  wbick  are  likely  to  destroy  the  beauty, 
the  delicacy,  the  artistic  completeness  of  its  literature.  Are  not  such 
agents  at  large  in  England  tiow  ?  As  a  nation  uur  udvauco  is 
undoubted ;  we  have  an  increasing  population,  and  in  that  population 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  means  the  growth  of  thought ;  we  have 
the  education  of  the  masses  marchiug  onwards  at  so  rapid  a  pace, 
that  even  the  agricultural  toilers  begin  to  rouse  and  stir;  we  tiave  a 
continual  uugmoutatiou  of  the  means  of  ywift  intercourso  with  the 
most  remote  continents  :  all  these  things  are  the  Indications  and  the 
consequences  of  a  robust  national  energy  and  of  the  social  prowcs» 
of  a  people  rising  into  fuller  manhood,  with  no  principle  of  decay 
save  that  which,  if  the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  an  individual 
and  a  nation  be  a  true  one,  must  be  co-exLSt«nt  with  every  beating 
pulse  of  life.  Literature  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  uot  th^ 
same  chronology  ;  and  the  very  moment  of  highej<t  mercantile  pros- 
perity, of  most  considerable  political  importance,  and  of  most  ardent 
intellectual  progress  may  be  thai  which  is  most  threatening  to  tlit* 
Btorehuuse  of  the  classical  student.  He  may  se«;  in  the  growth  of 
lett<!rs,  the  destruction  of  literature.  He  may  foretell  the  sepulture 
of  costliest  gems  under  the  weight  of  coarse  material  gathered  u]> 
with  money-making  speed  and  paramount  only  by  its  bulk.  Already 
our  greatest  poet  has  actually,  if  uot  nominally,  taken  up  the  position 
of  a  dead  classic ;  well  placed  on  the  bookshelf  and  allowed  to  rest 
there ;  known  to  the  youth  of  England  through  traditional  ijuotar- 
taons:  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  "The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth,"  "  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death,"  &c.  The  origin  of  wliicli  lines  will  soon  cease  to  be 
remembered  with  the  works  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

If  our  great  dramatic  poet  is  rarely  read  for  recreation,  there  are 
still  fewer  who  read  at  the  present  day  our  distinguished  lyrical 
writers  of  a  past  geueratiou.  Wordsworth,  famous  in  his  own  time, 
as  the  mark  of  equal  love  and  hatred,  the  proud  usurper  of  new 
domains  for  poetry,  the  founder  of  a  school  which  has  had  its  day 
of  sunshine,  is  now  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night.  Only  some 
select  university  scholars  still  handle  his  volumes  fondly ;  the  onca 
infallible  Pope  is  still  less  esteemed.  Scarce  a  complete  couplet 
snrvives  even  of  his  satires;   nor  are  Swift,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  or 
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Campbell  much  better  remembereJ.  Oraj's  "Elegy"  remains  a 
tetTM  to  schgolVoys  set  for  translatiou ;  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted 
Village"  is  generally  knowu  a^  a  name,  but  that  is  all.  Each 
mooeediug  day  which  adds  one  novel,  aud  each  succeeding  week 
uluch  adda  one  periodical  magazine,  to  the  enormous  «um  of  fugitive 
literature,  is  on  \Xs  way  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  tho^w  fine 
wuiki  for  which  not  only  their  authors,  but  their  8tudentf>,  half  a 
ointury  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  thoughtfully  prophesied  an.  im- 
inomlity.    This  Is  because — 

"  De*  Aies  ]wt  miUiera  sniTcnt  rioetiiict  fAtoI, 
£t  oourfrnt  iipr6«  I'or  par  le  bleii  ct  le  miJ  " — 

for  the  rapidity  of  production  means  hurried  money-making,  and 
then  once  the  pay  becomes  the  hrst  object  of  the  writer,  his  vocation 
triJl  cease  to  he  an  art  and  become  a  trade.  Thus,  the  favourites  of 
toKlay  which  are  to  thnist  away  the  idoU  of  yesterday,  will  become, 
istimu  goes  on,  less  and  less  worthy  of  long  life,  and  the  few  great 
vorks  which  will  still  occasionally  come  out  with  their  own  high 
ittpuUo  of  genius  for  their  f;r«t  aim  aud  desire  of  life,  will  before  long 
be  buiied  with  the  earlier  classicii.  This  could  uot  \>v  the  case  if 
raden  were  a  highly  educated  class,  but  the  mass  of  readers,  uot  the 
(tmeQ  few,  must  supply  the  means  of  gain  to  the  mass  of  publishers ; 
■nd  Uius  the  increase  in  number  of  those  who  know  their  alpliabet, 
ud  ace,  thcTttforc,  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer,  must 
I*reganled  as  a  fonnidablo  invasion  of  the  priviloges  of  the  scholar. 

Under  a  prcssm'c  threatening  the  existence  of  aisthetic  devclop- 

neot  in  our  national  literature,  wc  torn  our  eyes  to  distant  shores 

*owe  if  there  bo  any  other  country  which  will  hold  our  poets  dear 

ud  reverentially  cherish  their  life.     The  Germans  have  told  us  that 

•Iw  maiutaJD  the  glory  of  Shakespeare  which  we  neglect — and  it  is 

Monpty  boast  on  their  part  ;  but,  however  favourable  the  conditions 

of  tiieir  nation  may  be  to  the  conservation  of  the  treasures  of  litera- 

'U't.aQd  especially  of  dramatic  literature,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 

■  pWit  is  enjoying  the  fulness  of  his  prerogative  when  he  is  wearing 

M>t^  fetters  of  translation ;  and  only  in  a  land  where  our  own  lau- 

8B>g6  preTailii  can  our  literature  be  duly  recognised.    It  is  tlien  to 

™e  United  States  of    America  that  we  turn  our  attention.      It  ia 

Uiei«  that  we  see  works  produced  whicli  seem  blood  relations  to  the 

"M  of  our  own ;  it  is  there  that  our  own  classics  are  prized  and 

'*'Wenced  as  worthy  modelK      In  the  very  subjects  of  complaint 

louBJ  by   some  Ainericim  writers   we   see   grouud.s   for   the  most 

'^■Booablw  hope.      In  Mr.    Underwood's   excellent  volume  entitled 

_  -Aaericau  Authors,"  the   following  passage  occurs : — "  Our  great 

"^wbtedness  to  English  scholurnhip  seems  likely  to  continue     .    .    . 

'^I«ra7y  labour  is   poorly  paid   in  this  country    .    .    ,    The  few 
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men  of  ggnJiB — lialf-a-dtweu  in  a  generation — wiU  write  because 
they  must ;  and  they  will  have  their  iQW&rd.  As  long  as  the  results 
of  an  Kngilsli  scholar's  labour  cao  be  imported  and  useJ  without 
paymuat.  the  American  ecbolar  can  find  uo  market  in  hia  own. 
country." 

Now,  in  these  remarks  wo  find  reason  for  satisfacti<M».  The 
American  scholar  having  no  profitabie  market  at  hand  will  only 
write  because  he  is  urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse ;  his  art  will  not 
degenerate  into  a  trade,  he  will  dw^Il  upon  a  hill  apart,  and  medl- 
t-ate  and  record  his  meditations  instead  of  forcing  his  ideas.  The 
few  like  Uim  will  gatlier  round  him ;  a  nucleus  of  first-rate  w(h^ 
will  be  kept  cutiix>,  the  taste  which  originates  such  labour  will 
demand  fur  its  gratiHeatiou  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  £ngtish  authors  Loth  of  the  past  and  the  present  time.  We 
may  point  this  observation  with  one  fact  —  American  pubUsfaers 
sell  ten  times  the  number  of  copies  of  "  li'hilip  Van  Art«ivelde " 
that  are  sold  In  England. 

Let  us  consider  uuw  the  Selds  of  American  natiro  literature  whiofa 
have  burst  into  tiower  and  aome  uf  those  that  ai-e  yet  budding;  wa 
must  c«nttne  ourselves  to  works  of  imagination,  for  even  a  gianoe  at 
history,  science,  and  philosophy  would  be  impassible  iu  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  leview  artiule. 

Literatiu-e  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  America  at  the  time  of 
its  sepacation  Irum  England;  till  then  the  puritanical  sentiment  was 
the  only  impulse  it  liad  ;  new  settlers  had  little  time  for  the  indul- 
gence of  taste  and  art  ol'  any  kind,  and  what  composittons  did  force 
their  way  mto  print  were  chiefly  of  the  hymn-book  cliaractor. 
iStephoa  Daye  wua  the  first  tuun  who  printed  a  book  in  America, 
and  this  was  the  Bay  pBalm-book^  compiled  by  Kliot — kno^'n  as  the 
Apostlo  Eliot — tu  the  year  164U.  Daye's  printing  press  was  set  up  ia 
the  President's  house  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusotts,  These  psalms 
arc  only  interesting  chronologically,  and  hut  for  the  time  and  place  of 
their  production,  they  would  nut  bo  worthy  of  record.  In  1036.  Har- 
vard College  was  founded  as  a  religious  seminary,  and  for  some  time, 
indeed  during  a  whole  c^itury,  it  produced  no  scholars  of  any  great 
note,  but  gradaally  its  restricted  conditions  changed  ;  its  sphere  of 
activity  widened,  the  spirit  of  national  iudepcudcucc  in  the  day  when 
America  declared  its  freedom  alTL-cted  it  as  it  affected  every  other 
iustibution,  and  many  of  the  most  distingni&bed  of  American  writers 
were  educated  imdcr  its  auspices.  Its  influence  hu£  been  consider- 
able upon  the  world  of  letters,  but  not  exclusive ;  many  other  insti- 
tutions  of  a  similar  kind  flourish  in  the  United  States. 

In  imaginative  literature,  next  iu  order  of  development  to  rbyma 
founded  ou.  theoli^,  which  only  by  an  act  of  courtesy  can  be  allowed 
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to  belong  to  the  rogioD  of  pootry,  follows  nurrativo  in  the  ahapo  of 

fieticD ;  and  such  nairutive  will  assureilly  in  the  infancy  of  a  Uto- 

mture  shape  ilwlf  upon  sonic  old  uatioual  type  :  that  is,  it  will  be 

inctly  imitative  ;  not  springing  into  ardent  manhood  all  at  onco, 

the  nowly-created  Adara,  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  following  rather 

«  scientific  theory  of  ilr.  Darwin,  and  showing  its  pristine  powers 

th«  preceding  stage  of  the  ape. 

le  novels  of  this  quality,  by  one  Brockdcn  Brown,  a  natiTe  of 
iladelphia  and  an  imitator  of  Godwin,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
i^uliou  iu  America  in  the  lavt  century.  Ue  ib  hardly  known 
at  all  in  £nglaad.  American  critics  tells  us  that  be  transcended 
bv  model  iu  the  power  of  revoUiug  his  reailens  ;  aa  exhiUtion  of 
iatce  which  should  be  Kpariugly  used  iu  works  of  art. 

The  beauty  of  Atnerican  Uteratiu'e  had  its  first  blossoming  iu 
the  productions  of  Wushiugtou  Irviog  aud  Brj-aut,  both  of  them 
fimaded  on  clasiUcal  models  of  the  English  type,  aud  redectiog 
not  the  spirit  of  tbetr  own  new  national  vigour  but  the  estublished 
tMeof  the  old  kiagdom.  They  are  both  more  distinguished  by  grace 
ttuforce ;  not  that  either  of  them  is  feeble,  for  true  grace  cannot 
•MR  without  a  certain  amount  of  power ;  it  must  be  regarded  aa  one 
<3f  its  modes  of  expression ;  an  Indication  of  it,  taking  a  special  form  of 
beuty*;  a  delicate  shaping  of  thought,  not  demanding  an  impulse  of 
grait  energy,  but  still  requiring  some  innate  strength  for  its  existence, 
^e&otdhed  perfection  of  Washlugton  Irviug's  style  was  beyond  the 
<>*isiaslity,  and  still  more  beyond  the  intensity  of  his  concepttou. 
Tlcro  have  beoi  few  writers  more  popular.  He  announced  the  dawu 
<rf  anew  day,  and  he  rose  like  the  skylark  with  the  rising  sun.  Ho 
■wn  the  harbingtn:  of  his  country's  literature.  He  was  not  a  poet, 
but  Wt  pitMe  wai5  full  of  melodious  cadence  and  gentle  utterance. 
Hi*  perceptions  were  vivid  aud  tender.  He  had  a  fine  spirit  of 
bnauuty,  with  no  national  prejudice  and  haxdly  any  national 
cbancteristic. 

Jrriog  was  a  fertile  writer.     "  Geoffi-ey   Crayon's  Sketch-book," 

"fioickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"'  aud  the  "Life  of  Colum- 

'"*^*'  are  the  works  by  which  he  ia  best  known  in  England,  but  hla 

*  tifcof  Washingt(Ht. "  is  prized  as  much  a*  auy  of  his  productions 

^  America;  aud  besides  this  he  was  the  author  uf  a  lil'e  of  Oliver 

^^vkmith,  and  of  some  other  pleasant   biographies  aud  books  of 

***eL    His  humour  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  genial  pleasantry 

Qoldsmith,  but  it  bears  muni  the  iiupresu  of  books  and  leas  of 

;  it  is  more  elaborate  and  less  spoutanoous.    In  his  meditative 

8^  Washington  Irving's  poetical  mind  engages  the  affection  if  it 

not  stimulate  the  intellect   of   the  reader.     He   has   not  the 

T^^ttal  stimulus  which  excites  passionate  admiration,  but  the  in- 

■8f^^  which  he  awakens  is  of  a  lasting  kind. 
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Irving  was  the  first  popular  prose  writer,  Bryant  was  tbc  fii^t 
popular  poet,  of  the  New  World.  Be  was  bom  at  CumouDg- 
tou,  in  Massachusetts,  iu  the  year  1794.  ills  father  waa  a  luaa 
of  considerable  attainments,  and  educated  him  nitb  care ;  he  was 
for  two  years  at  William's  College,  and  he  practised  for  a  sbovt 
time  at  the  bar  before  he  finally  adopted  literature  as  a  prg- 
fession.  Ue  was  then  something  besLdes  a  student,  aud  a  niau 
writes  and  thinks  none  the  worse  for  that  Bryant's  poetry  i« 
free  from  spasm,  contortion,  or  gloom.  It  has  nothing  false  in  it. 
Its  vertiification  \a  melodious  and  sufficiently  varied,  it  ofi'ends  no  old 
established  laws.  In  reading  Bryant  we  feel  that  Bryant  hab  read 
Wordsworth  ;  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  wliioh  liml  for  its 
foundation  a  continual  communing  with  nature,  and  in  which  the 
skies,  the  stars,  the  winds,  the  floods,  and  the  fields  were  paramount ; 
in  which  mau  derives  the  sole  significance  of  his  existence  from 
his  interpretation  of  the  objects  surroundiug  him.  In  thia  poetry, 
passion  is  subordinate  to  meditation,  and  mudiiatiou  is  stirred  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  world  outside.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Wordsworth  exei-cised  a  considerable  iixfluence  over  the  mind 
of  Biyant,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  call  him  an  imitator.  His 
tliought  look  its  impulse  from  the  school  of  English  poets  desig- 
nated as  the  Lake  School,  but  its  shaping  was  not  theij-s  ;  his  com- 
position was  more  finished  and  was  finer  than  Wordsworth's  \  it  was 
moi-e  symmetrical,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
it  unless  perfection  itself  be  a  fault  There  is,  perhaps,  iu  some  of 
Bryant's  pieces  a  monotony  of  excellence,  but  he  does  not  fall  into 
the  grave  error  of  leugthiness  as  Wordsworth  did.  nor  into  that  of 
exa^erated  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  wanting  in  the 
passion  wliich  stirs  with  Wordsworth,  whether  in  the  woodland  scenCj 
by  the  river  side,  by  the  plunging  cataract,  or  the  mined  abbey. 
Wordswortli  in  his  raptures  as  a  contcmplator  of  nature,  embraces 
with  a  yearning  sympathy  all  humanity  j  bis  tenderness  is  deepest 
for  the  worker  in  field  and  wood,  his  sympathy  is  stronger  for  the 
shepherd  than  the  king,  but  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  tbc 
human  race  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  even  when  his  volumes  of 
poetry  cease  to  be  read,  the  inHueuce  of  their  pleadings  for  the 
.suffering  classes  will  prevail 

Bryant's  field  is  more  restricted  \  his  meditations  are  less  fervent ; 
they  are  generally  por\adod  by  a  tender  melancholy,  gentle  and 
soothing,  without  any  rousing  action.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  has  happened  thai  some  distinguished  critics  have  compared 
bis  "  Thanatopsis "  to  Milton's  outpourings  of  creative  thought. 
In  w*hat  passages  of  Bryant's  work  do  they  find  tho  vast  harmonies, 
or  the  great  proceBsion  of  imagery,  which  that  magnificent  old 
Puritan  brings  forth  ? 


n^ 
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fllUiOD's  thouglit,  freed  even  by  the  loss  of  outward  vision,  soared 
and  touched  the  illimitable.  The  honndaries  of  Bryant's  imagina- 
tion are  discernible,  and  "  Thanatopais."  moro  than  most  other  of  his 
poems,  miggesti  a  recollection  of  Wordsworth.  Might  not  any  one 
conTeraant  Trilh  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  lake  poet,  "The 
Prelude,"  "The  Excursion,"  or  the  "Ode  to  Immortality."  ima^ne 

hinxself  .still  meditating  his  pages  in  reading  the  opening  lines  of 

Bryant's  poem  \ — 

"To  him  who  in  the  lore  of  Xatare  holda 
C&mmB&ioD  m  bt-r  risible  foniu.  aba  speaks 
A.  r&rioBs  langusfe  :  for  bis  ffHjer  houn 
She  hjm  a  voice  of  glwlnemi  nnd  n  xmila. 
And  doqnsnce  of  beaat;,  and  »be  gUdn 
Into  bia  darker  mo&iDgs,  with  a  mild 
And  hcftling  sympathy,  thnt  Kt«aU  kwvj 
Their  shiurpaaaB  en  he  is  aware." 

The  poem  rises  into  a  higher  eloquence  ad  it  proceeds,  but  its 
titierance.s  arc  unlike  Milton'ti ;  instead  of  the  long  sounding  period, 
the  rolling  thunder,  the  tniperiuus  majesty,  there  iiitbe  divine  sorrow 
<^  a  contemplation  deep  and  quiet.  Selection  is  always  difKcult,  and 
perhaps  mure  ko  from  a  short  than  from  a  long  poem,  but  among 
Qumy  beautiful  tines  in  "  Thanatopsii!,"  perhaps  these  are  the  most 
■triking: 

« The  Mils 

Book-ribbed  And  aDofent  aft  the  min—tbo  oak» 
8tfct<^in^  in  pfORiro  quictii'Gtvi  l)etwMn  -. 
Tile  veiumble  vooda — riven  that  move 
Tb  majw^,  and  ib«  ooropl&iQing  bnioks 
That  make  tha  mcodowx  Kieun  ;  and,  poiaiod  »and  all. 
Old  ouvEUi'a  irny  aod  tDelancholf  waste,— 
Ate  bat  the  Bolemn  cJeonrationa  all 
Of  tLe  great  tninb  of  man.     Tbd  ftoliI«a  adh, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  hoet  of  heaven 
Are  shining  en  the  sod  abodca  of  denth 
Tbrongh  the  kUII  lajtM  of  acea.    All  that  tread 
The  gbbe  are  bat  a  handful  to  tho  tribes 
That  elombn  iu  its  borom. — TuJec  t.ho  wings 
Of  aomEng,  and  thv  Baroun  d««ert  pierce. 
Or  lose  Utyself  in  the  continiions  nondi 
When  loUfl  tb«  Oirgnn,  and  faearit  no  rtoutiii 
Rave  bin  own  dnabiuK" — yet — >tbs  dead  are  there. " 


!^(   the  reader  pause  upon  that  line  which  describes  the  dreariness 

%  far  stretctdng    colourlcfu  sea,  and  it  will  make  an  indelible 

^PtXBsion  up«)n  liiin    !*o  t!i;it  he  will  never  again  look  out  over  the 

^*  ^ide  water.-*  without  the  .tiound  in  liis  mind  of  Bryant's  rhythmical 


^>^^^ 


"Old  o»an"B  gray  and  melancholy  wnrtp," 
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It  k  in  gUmpscB  of  natare  that  Bryaot'ii  ftmcy  wakes  most  brightly ; 
he  cau  with  Ms  delicate  observation,  set  in  sweet  worcU,  present  a 
flower,  a  ray  of  sunsbiiie,  a  rustling  leaf,  or  a  bird's  flight,  witli  iiU 
their  perfume,  colour,  and  vitality  iuvesting  them.  At  such  moments 
the  echo  of  another  voice  in  Ills  tones  ditsippean ;  nature  herself  it 
for  ever  original,  and  a  perfect  image  of  her  must  share  the  fresbneBt 
of  her  Ule. 

TJpoD  the  poets  Pierpoiut,  Drake,  Dana,  and  Halleck,  ire  have 
not  space  to  dwell ;  tbvy  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
imaginative  writing ;  but  wo  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  animating 
soeuos  of  prose  and  fiction  which  Fenimorc  Cooper  constructed 
for  the  delight  of  all  who  love  adventure,  nio\'ement,  aud  un- 
fettered life,  who  care  to  bsten  to  the  rousing  slorra,  to  force  a  path 
through  the  dark  myittorieB  of  ivtld  foi-e«t«,  to  roam  by  the  side  of 
the  painted  Indian  over  silent  prairies,  to  recognise  nnture  in 
her  primitive  aspects,  unrestrict-ftd  : — uncoroforUble,  perhaps,  if  tti© 
actual  were  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  fanciful,  but  full  of  attraction 
for  those  who  like  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  contemplation  of  ttie 
distant  and  intangible  Cooper  dcsciibcd  with  the  picturesque 
touch  of  the  novcUfst  things  that  he  knew.  He  was  two  years  in  the 
navy,  ho  was  conversant  with  the  sea  in  ail  hor  niaods,  and  with  the 
lives  of  those  wiiosc  life  depended  on  them  ;  he  passed  a  portion  of 
his  youth  also  on  the  border  of  .tho.w:lderne»«,  and  .became  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  wild  Indian.  "VThen  lie  first  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  romance  the  record  of  his  e3q>eriences,  he  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  his  own  country,  which  soon  extended 
both  to  England  and  France.  He  was  the  favoiirite  novelist  of 
Balzac,  who  generally  carried  a  volume  of  his  romances  about  with 
him,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  finding  him^If  short  of  money  to 
pay  for  an  exorbitant  number  of  patties  which  he  had  devoured, 
made  up  the  overplus  to  the  pastrycook  by  presenting  her  on  the 
spot  with  a  novel  of  Cooper's,  the  sole  thing  he  had  left  in  his 
pocket.  Cooper  wa--^  the  first  novelist  of  the  United  Stales  whose 
genius  gained  universal  admiration.  He  was  born  in  178!^,  and  died 
in  1S51.  His  works  are  as  well-known  in  England  as  in  America, 
and  though  not  read  with  tJie  same  eagerness  as  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  they  are  certainly  not  forgotten  yet.  "The  Pilot"  and 
"Tlie  Rod  Rover,"  "The  Pioneers."  "Tho  Spy,"  and  "The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,"  arc  still  fi&miliar  names  among  us ;  tltey  have 
in  them  the  life  derived  from  an  original  observation  of  nature. 

Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Lydin  Itlaria  Child  were  novelists  of  sub- 
ordinate power,  but  not  without  the  merit  of  some  picturesque 
fanc}',  and  American  imaginQ;tion  was  not  now  to  slumber  any  more ; 
it  was  waked  into  full  ene^^  by  the  genius  of  Emerson,  a  name 


dear  to  all  who  kai>w  Ww  w  pna»  liH>  ■i'«\>lMtft(  jitlVi  \vl'  |Uv>  h\»(tiv\^ 
intellect,  and  tho  ht^<e«t  tmiiiK't*  i«f  tttt»  Kuw«»  tu>^tt.  Ku^vvt^s^t. 
fbrdUe  in  creative  thonglu  aiut  itt  w\hU*  ^vt'  ^-j^i^xurtum,  lt(tk^«\t  \\\\\\\\ 
sophyand  poetn- toother  wiUi  ttuthUkiuoU  tut  t)ii»>  \m\\  \w\\\\  i\\\i\{\\ 
befOTe.  The  union  uudor  bin  \\mit>>)  U  n  (hnto^il  (Uit>,  \\\  yi,\\w\\  tut 
ciuuige  can  be  dcsiivd.  lliii  t^xiirtuiitiitm  itt  )hh>Ii3  hm^  iuuhiu- 
ventional;  be  takes  tlio  wonl  wbtoK  tItH  liiii  iltoutilil,  iitii  iiitliim 
whether  it  has  or  luui  not  Itcoit  iimhI  by  nii,Y  jiruiitnliiin  iittnt.  Mu 
libei-ated  American  pootry  frum  Uto  tlirnliloiii  iit'  nlil  ininltiln  i  |im 
vivified  American  pbilotiupliy  with  imotiii  iiluulily,  Wu  ia  iiiiuiMtU 
and  he  is  true.  Wo  appruooli  liU  wriliiiifM  wilJi  llml.  umwi  u\  uu\ 
mation  which  a  fine  Hoinblaucu  of  lil'u  iiiH|iii'uii  in  imiihiiHl  willi 
weak  imitation  of  antique  cluMHieH:  lliiwu  wlut  liavu  ttiHihlty  tniHiit 
themselves  in  the  sculpture  ruum  iif  Jluiliiigluji  llmimi,  fiuiUin 
Dalou's  French  peasant,  and  Murruuiulml  by  uLLunipU  Ut  i'ii|iiuitiii;ii  uUl 
Qreek  forms  of  grace,  will  uudunituiul  tlin  Hliitng  iiii|iii:M«i(iii  w)(ji:|i  » 
perfect  veracity  in  art  makm  u|Miit  the  inUui-  'J'ltitt  HJiiiplu  i  liitj)- 
like  mother  nursing  her  iufaut,  luui  the  vi'iy  Ut'auih  of  u«ji*U:|juj 
in  her;  it  is  felt  in  the  ctmnUttuituv:  v,U'u.li  (ju/un  tUtviu  iiimt 
the  little  tender  thing  whuiu  tiljc  in  nounhUuia  ;  in  U'^i  ift'M*^m/, 
npfaolding  arm ;  in  th«;  characteristic;  diinplu  ju»t  uiM/Vt:  Jk-i  ujl^/vy ;  in 
the  folds  of  the  Lomeiy  tii^  sb<;  w(;tu> ;  in  tJi^  i/u.i/y'k  •i^iU-inhi/, 
actdon  ;  in  even'  pr.^ou  ef  tiiJs  w>dd  *jt'  uu«ttiu(;l</J  /tui-niA.--  Tii*i 
artist  LaE  not  Bought  lo  exhibit  ivrvn  iu  t^tstjA-r-  v(  y/liju;**-  ;  hin 
deparmre  irom  the  claMilciJ  iflea  it:  vuJy  a  diAi-ii^ut  Uuu'.^  -lIm; 
beauty  uf  such  truiL  at:  lit:  iiat>  yntn,  in  itit  t/Mtu  t/fuuhy  i/y  Uk  way 
mde,  opposed  U'tJm:  v-uiuij  bt;  xu^bt  vaiiJj  tfiriv*:  w  iu>^/^<iu  Oi^ou^lj 
tilt  rebci  surviriiji:  of  by^oni;  jigiA  udi^J  a  gkuy  UiiM.  ^z.  jx-i'.  'JJwiJt: 
iF  liie  saiut  ciianiiini:  truuduibeta  tu  iUiummMt  t  j^^cvom.^.  '^  Jiti- 
"We  niBT  tact:  Ui-  aij  ezaiuyl*:  uf'  ili^  iiict  j^moujakhj  ;»u';  t/>^.>Jiiiij  j//<«.:/ 
of  esprtssioL.  iut  iitiit  poeit  cal^  "  Tut;  Huuiv^t.  }>,< 


"  Ikariv,  (KiCtt^.  AiMBOal:  ttW, - 

Wji«R:  tMN.  ar.  M.  «lilH*  tor  Uif.  . 

TilUl    MTtmTI'   MfZX.  Mib>. 

Ijt:'-  B*>.  fniar-  Wi;  mmiViui'  Iaimv . 


iiiMsT-  iwv:  r'  tic  m^ 

^tr-   C*  iui  flMlullWI 
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VoTo^r  of  aifrht  and  nooti, 
Epicun^iui  of  Jtme ; 
Wult,  I  priUivi',  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  i>f  tliy  hum. 
All  without  in  martfnloni." 

In  these  two  stanzas  there  is  much  descrihed  with  that  ac«J- 
racy  which  gives  a  faithful  image  to  the  mader,  and  more  is  sog* 
gested.  It  ia  the  function  of  poetry  to  render  the  image  of  tbii^|i 
«een,  adding  to  them  ideas,  not  definite]}'  told.  The  poet  wlio 
deAU  only  in  exact  delineation  soon  tires  the  attention  ;  the  iau* 
gination  must  be  roused  to  a  perception  of  its  own  potentlilitta 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  record  of  the  poet's  sensations.  Without  the 
quality  of  suggesiivcncsa  a  man  may  be  a  good  verse-imtor,  a  soncd 
thinker,  or  a  clever  satirist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great  poet.  What  a 
porspoctive  of  beauty  those  first  tea  lines  of  Emerson's  open  ont' 
How  blithely  we  follow  that  bee  singing  in  his  wanderings  wittj 
sense  of  the  distant  and  tho  vast !  \VTiat  bright  colours  float) 
us  as  we  voyage  through  the  light  and  noon  led  by  the  srreet 
of  that  happy  Epicurean  I 

And  still  more  brightly,  still  more  melodiously  the  next  two 
carry  us  on  : — 

"  WIlvii  Uie  &outh  wini]  in  Msf  dajt^ 
With  a  ni^t  of  nhining  hmft, 
Silvmn  the  Lorisou  wall, 
Anil  with  softness  tonchin^  all, 
Tinbt  the  htiman  Rnuntenanoe 
With  a  cglour  g{  ramaocv  i 
And  ittfuDlc);  subtlu  hvaU, 
Tluuk  the  nod*  to  vlotet>  -, 
Thou  in  atinny  Bolitadw, 
Bover  of  bhu  undrxwoodx. 
The  greuu  mleoce  dost  disptooe 
With  Ih;  mellow  breeigr  bua. 

"  Hot  inid8ainini?r'a  pf<tited  croiw, 

HwMt  to  me  thj-  Aiawgy  ton«  \ 
Tellsi  of  oountl««  sunny  hours, 
Lonff  days,  ft&d  wild  banks  of  Aowctr  ; 
Of  gulf*  of  HW(^>tnKia  without  bound. 
In  Indian  wUdorneeBca  found  -. 
Of  Symn  pcaco,  immmlitl  Itusnre, 
FiratMt  cheer  uid  hirdlike  pleasure." 


How  dolioiously  in  these  two  stanzas  we  feel  the  south  wind  4i«' 
How  many  thoughts  rise  up  with  that  romance  which  tints  thohuiB^*^ 
countenance,  with  those  subtle  heats  which  turn  tlie  sods  to  vjok*^ 
and  with  that  mellow  breezy  bass  which  displaces  the  green  sileo^^ 
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of  quiet  nature  !  In  this  green  silence  how  much  is  at  once  under- 
stood ;  in  the  breezy  bass  what  a  pretty  hint  is  convoyed  of  the  bco'8 
gipsy  Bohemian  life ;  and  how  poetically  the  sense  of  movomont  is 
enforced  upon  us  by  the  force  of  contrast  in  that  dreamy  vision  of  re- 
pose conveyed  in  the  *'  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure  I "  The  longer 
tliis  poetry  is  dwelt  upon  the  more  it  will  unfold  :  whatever  we  dia- 
cem  at  first  in  it,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be  discoTcred. 
Emerson  is  better  Icuown  to  the  English  nation  by  his  casays  than  by 
his  poems ;  yet  they  should  be  read  together,  for  the  same  mind  is  in 
both,  showing  its  quality  of  strength  most  in  prone  and  of  beauty  iu 
verse.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  some  extracts 
from  tlie  essays,  so  vigorous  in  thought  and  so  exquisite  in  their 
wording,  but  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  imaginative 
worlcs  which  are  under  discussion  here;  and  even  if  they  did,  a  selection 
of  special  passages  would  be  almost  an  impossibility,  when  the 
coherence  of  the  whole  is  so  evidently  important.  The  esuy  on 
Love  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
co-existing  with  penetrating  thought.  Writing  on  a  subject  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  already  exhausted  by  much  thinking, 
much  writing,  and  much  nngiag,  Emerson  has  made  it  new ;  and 
cutting  fresh  paths  and  diving  into  unseen  depths,  he  seems  a 
bold  pioneer  conquering  a  remote  country  i-ather  than  a  traveller  in 
beaten  ways.  There  are  other  of  his  essays  more  profound,  there  is 
Done  more  alluring.  Emertton,  known  to  be  an  admirer  of  Carlyte, 
has  by  such  as  have  not  read  him  been  quoted  as  an  imitator.  This 
M  an  error  so  immediately  detected  by  even  a  superficial  reading  of 
his  works  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Emerson, 
whether  as  a  poet  or  a  philosopher,  is  essentially  original.  He  has 
Uie  motive  power  which  comes  from  within,  from  a  volcanic  fire 
of  his  own,  not  the  reflection  of  any  other  man's  heat.  Seeking 
always  the  true,  and  rendering  it  Jn  the  most  exact  expressions  he 
can  find,  his  style  appears  simple ;  but  his  thought  is  complex 
and  bnilt  up  in  compact  structure.  His  habit  of  concentration 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  bis  vital  energy  which  demands  no 
doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  vigour  in  the  student  who 
hoiuBtly  seeks  to  master  all  his  meaning.  A  creative  genitis  induces 
new  animation  in  all  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  happy  when  this 
appears  not  in  imitative  efforts,  but  in  an  up-bringing  intelligence 
in  other  directions. 

Emerson  was  not  adopted  as  a  model;  on  the  contrary  he  was 
inadequately  recognized  when  he  first  appeared  by  the  many; 
but  a  great  spirit  rouses  iu  kindred,  and  after*]  his  advent  Ameri- 
can writers  ceased  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  mother-country 
and  moved  freely.    The  ixtfancy  of  American  literature  was  pMt. 

VOL.  XXII.  B  B 
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Hikwtiivrne,  N*lhfttiiol  Hawtbornc,  one  of  tUc  most  brilliant 
Among  the  men  wlio  hftve  stamped  our  English  pixMe  witb  tlie 
idetl  beauty  of  a  poetic  imRgination,  was  cotemponu^  in  birtl)  with 
Smeraon,  but  he  is  gone  lioforo  :  he  has  left  us  ;  wo  deplore  liim  as  a 
dear  t'ncnd  f^arbed,  for  his  plaoe  was  in  the  heart  of  his  reader — 
ia  the  heart's  core.  He  dealt  with  the  profoundest  emotionfi.  He 
aaaljried  them  vilh  the  most  Mibtle  invostiga^on ;  he  traced  with 
complete  akill  the  anftlogicj  1»twcea  the  seen  and  the  unseen  ;  he 
piercad  mystery,  lie  dived  into  the  soul  of  man,  his  plungo  was  deep , 
aH  Balzac's.  French  literature  has  exercised  a  wide  influence  over' 
that  ef  mosb  other  nations,  and  of  all  FreocU  writers  Balzac  has 
made  tlie  siroogotit  impresision.  He  brought  to  the  examination  of, 
the  human  mind  an  exact  anaton^ical  l(nowlt<dge,  betook  a  bleeding' 
human  lieartln  hts  hands  and  unHiuchingly  dissected  it;  not  a  pal- 
pitation, tiot  the  faintest  vibration  of  a  nerve  escaped  him — he 
scraped  away  the  integuments  and  laid  tho  whole  snffering  system 
bai«  with  hi«  cruel  knife.  Sach  a  process  belongs  tqxsks  to  tho  pro- 
TiEtoe  of  surgery  than  of  art :  and  it  is  rather  a  sense  of  power  and  on 
•dminktion  of  extraordinary  skill  that  wc  cKpcrienco  iu  reading  Balzac's 
works  than  any  sympathetic  emotion  or  exsJtation  of  passion  such  as 
should  accompany  tlio  noblest  effurts  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

But  a  rtew  power  rovenlcd  ;  human  instincts  strongly  deftlfc^ 
wit^  ;  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  shown  in  the  mnmier  of  their 
eKhibition, — these  were  quaiitios  to  rouse  attention  and  to  turn 
thought  into  unaccustomed  channels.  In  such  channels  many  work 
now  who  fire  not  aware  of  the  mAster-hand  which  opened  them  out, 
who  can  tndy  say  that  they  have  not  road  a  syllable  of  Bab-Ac's 
writing.  The  inHucuce  of  an  original  thinker  is  long  before  it  dies 
out ;  perhaps  never  completely  dies.  In  Hawthorne's  works  there  is 
aouething  felt  of  Balzac's  sway; — but  Hawthorne  is  neither  an. 
imitator  nor  a  disciple ;  and  with  bim  •  sinular  skill  in  anatomical 
Mcrutiny  is  differeuUy  used.  There  is  nothing  of  the  gros.<:  end  little 
of  the  physical  irt  Hawthomo  :  his  descriptions,  oxcept  ^vhcrc  they, 
treat  of  oxtornol  nature,  arc  psychologies]  luid  spiritual  in  tlio  liight^^ 
degree  He  analyzes  the  Itumau  mind,  surrounding  it  ^th  strango, 
iu|istoriou8  circumstances.  He  loves  the  i-emote,  the  romantic,  the 
mjirvellous,  the  impossibkt :  he  Uends  with  it  >»  ntueh  elaborate  and 
perfect  detail  that  it  sooms  real :  wc  are  taken  up  from  oor  own  at- 
mosphere into  his  ;  there  is  no  incoherence  to  startle  us  ;  ami  whether 
tho  subject  of  tlie  romance  be  tlie  human  descendant  of  a  faun  who 
inherits  his  ears  and  his  mental  attributes^  or  a  philobopber  who 
passes  liis  life  in  concocting  the  drink  of  immortality,  we  arc  never 
allowed  fur  a  moment  to  duubt  tho  uiith  of  their  existence.  Haw- 
thorne's mind,  fervent  aud  brooding,  olloQ  drew  its  inspimtions  from 
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•ht,  hardly  tangible  hints  of  soi-row  which  appeared  Bometimea  in 
,tlte  paragraph  of  a  newspaper,  or  in  a  friend's  letter,  or  in  some  pass- 
liog^  word  caught  by  chance. 

I     The  origin  of  the  "Scarlet  Let-ter"  occurred  in  a  pa-wage  of  a  daily 
ioimal,  which  an  ordinary  reader  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  bat 
«lucfa,  suggesting  to  UaTCthome  more  than  it  tnld,  caused  him  long 
mtmeand  pondering,  and  gave  rise  finally  in  his  fermenting  thought  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  workn  of  imagination  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared.  It  is  very  well  known  among  us  in  Kngland — perhi4>s  the  best 
kuova  of  the  author's  romances.  It  is  the  most  persiiitently  painful  of 
Umaoll  The  plot  workH  itself  out  among  a  amatl  group  of  characters 
vbote  relations  to  each  other  are  the  mo«t  disagreeable  that  can  well 
Uewoeived:  a  disgraced  wife — her  seducer — her  husband — her  iUe- 
^tiottte  child,  all  living  near  together  in  the  same  settlement  of  New 
SagJaad,  where  puritanic  manners,  puritanic  society,  puritanic  cold- 
vm,  cruelty,  and  hypocri.sy  combine  to  bear  down  upon  a  woman's 
&ii1l    The  incidents  and  emotions  arising  from  this  terrible  positii^n 
we  ooiKcived  and  narrated  with  a  power  peculiar  to  Hawthcnie. 
Hit  toudt  is  Bnc  as  it  is  strong ;   and  through  the  horrors  of  the 
theme  there   pierces  still  a  spiritual    light,   the  reflection  of  the 
ithDr'a  souL    There  is  oXsa  a  local  and  historic  interest  in  the  life  of 
pilgrim  settlers ;  and  the  traits  of  character,  and  bits  of  dialogue 
ong  cn:^uaL  crowds  an<]  mobs,  gaolers,  officers,  ministers,  relieTe  by 
dramatic  power  the  Bubjoctire  tendencies  of  the  work.    Haw- 
lotne's  habit  of  introspection  is  the  result  of  his  essentially  poetical 
nspDatioD. 
Tlie  Poet  broods  over  one   thought   and  unfolds   the  changing 
the  altering  aspects,  the  fever,  the  exliaustion.  the   never- 
phases  of  an  overwhelming  passion.     The  Dramatist  deals 
*illi  the  actions,  thooghts,  and,  speech  of  all  manner  of  men.  with 
ikeir  rarious   motives  and   movements.     The   dramatist,  however, 
■ay  exhibit  a  passion  that  is  lyrical   in  its  character  by  conceu- 
tatiag  his  power  npon  one  principal  flgnre,  and  dealing  with  thw 
*fcl  of  tliat   personage  with  an   exclusive  partiality.     This  is  the 
*wiB  Shakespeare's  Hamlet    On  the  other  hand,  the  most  brood- 
H>g«id  one-sided  imagination,  if  it  be  powerful  in  the  highest  sense, 
be   provided  with    the   dramatic  element     This  is  the  case 
[h  Hawthorne  :    his  outside  world   is  exhibited  with  a  striking 
ic  truth.     He  has  an  e(|ual  force  in  describing  animate  and 
nature.     The  arm-chair  is  real  as  the  old  woman  who  sits 
it     No  detail  is  too  minutfi  to  escape  his  observation.   Those  who 
read  his  wonderful  romance  called  "  Transformation  "  will  call  to 
miod  how  the  actual  and  the  marvellous,  not  to  say  the  impossible, 
arc  here  blended  together  with  a  vivid  semblance  of  truth  :  how  the 
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Roman  piasza,  the  artist's  studio,  the  ordinary  forms  of  Italian  daily 
life  avc  brought  into  haiinony  with  the  straugest,  the  most  abuormal 
conditions  of  humau  pad&ioii  and  criminatity  ;  and  how  over  all  the 
utmost  purity  of  a  human  soul  prevails,  having  iu  home  in  a  woman's 
form,  shedding  alike  over  (esthetic  enjoyment  and  bitter  sufiTering  a 
divine  radiance.  Any  une  who  does  not  remember  these  things  on  tbt> 
mention  of  the  word  "Transformation,"  should  instantly  procure  the 
Tolumc  and  read  in  it  till  to  fotget  becomes  impossible. 

The  "  House  with  the  Seven  Gables,"  inferior  iu  constructive  skill 
to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter/'  and  much  narrower  in  its  range  than  "  Trans- 
formation," yet  contains  isome  of  Hawthornu's  most  beautiful  ideas 
and  most  remarkable  descriptive  paragraphs ;  for  instance,  when  the 
poor  old  gentlewoman,  Heplmbali  Pyucheon,  reduced  to  keeping  a 
small  shop,  first  opens  business,  how  clearly  the  reader  is  made  to  see 
every  comer  of  her  wretched  warehouse,  and  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  every  one  of  her  wretched  sensations.    Here  is  the  description  : 

"NorvouBly — in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  wo  might  almost  say— sbo  began 
to  bi^y  herself  in  arranging  somo  children's  playthings  and  other  little 
wnrea  on  the  shelves  and  at  tbo  shop-nindow.  In  the  aspect  of  this 
daric-orrajcd,  paje-foced,  ladyliko  old  figure,  thero  was  a  (lee]dy  tragic 
character  that  contrasted  irroouncilahly  with  Uio  ludicruus  pettiness  of  her 
eniplojmoot.  It  socmod  a  great  anomaly  that  au  gaunt  uiid  dismal  a  per- 
Boiiflj^c  should  take  ii  toy  in  hand  :  a  miracle  that  the  toy  did  not  vanish 
in  her  grasp  ....  Xow  she  places  a  ;;ii)gerbread  elephant  against  the  vin- 
dow,  bnt  with  90  tremulrms  a  tondi  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor  with  tho 
dismemberment  of  three  legs  and  its  trunk:  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  elephant 
and  has  become  a  Pew  bits  of  musty  giit^rbread.  There  ngniii  she  hna  up- 
set n  tumbler  of  marbles,  all  of  which  roll  different  ways,  aud  each  individual 
marble,  devil-dirocted,  iuto  the  most  tUfiicuIt  obecurity  that  it  can  liud. 
Bearen  help  our  poor  old  Ilephzibah,  and  foi-^ive  us  for  tukiu};  a  Ludia-ous 
vit'w  of  her  position ;  as  ber  rigid  and  rusty  fmme  i^oea  down  upon  its 
liHnds  and  knees  in  quest  of  the  absconding  marbles,  we  poHitively  feel  so 
much  the  more  indioed  to  shed  tears  of  sympathy  from  the  rery  fact  that 
we  must  needs  turn  aside  and  laugh  at  hor  :  for  here — and  if  we  fail  to  im- 
press it  suitably  upon  the  reader  it  is  our  ovn  fault  not  that  of  the  theme 
— here  is  one  of  the  truest  points  of  melancholy  intcrc&t  that  occur  in  ^tiir 
nuy  Ufe.     It  was  the  6oal  tbroo  of  what  culled  itself  old  gcutiUty." 

Let  us  pass  from  this  exquisite  gtotesqueness  to  the  perfect  beauty 
of  Phoebe's  portrait : 

"  Nothing  moro  beautiful — nothing  prettier  at  least — was  ever  made  than 
Phcsbe,  and  therefore,  to  this  man — whose  whole  poor  and  iDipul{Htble  eu- 
joyuient  of  existence  heretofore  and  until  both  his  heart  and  fancy  died 
within  him  bod  been  a  droam — whoso  images  of  woman  had  more  and 
more  lost  tbeir  substance,  and  been  frozen  like<tho  pictures  of  secluded  artists 
into  tho  chillest  ideality — to  him  this  little  figure  of  ibo  cheeriest  house- 
hold lifo  wan  just  what  he  required  to  bring  him  back  into  the  breathing  world. 
Pcnums  who  have  wandered  and  been  expelled  out  of  the  common  track 
of  things,  even  were  it  for  a  better  system,  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  bo 
lod  buck.     They  shiver  in  their  loneliness,  be  it  on  a  moontain  tup  or  in  v. 
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NoTT  Phoobe'a  jircjscncc  mado  a  home  about  hor — that  very 
fphat  wliidb  tho  outcast,  tho  prisonor,  the  potentate,  tho  wretch  beneath 
DmnkiDd,  the  wretch  aside  from  it,  or  the  wretch  above  it,  instinctively 
piiM  liter — a  home  !  Sho  woa  real  !  Holding  her  hand  yoii  felt  something  : 
(  Uaider  something:  a  Bubstance  and  a  warm  one;  and  so  long  as  yon 
liiouM  feel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it  was,  you  might  be  cortolu  that  your  place  wa« 
^d  ill  the  whole  nympatbctic  chaiu  of  humiiu  uature.  Tho  world  was  no 
leBgw  a  dehisiou-  By  looking  a  htti©  further  in  this  direction  we  might  sug- 
^t  Ml  explanatiou  of  an  often  suggested  mystery.  Why  are  poets  so  apt 
tc  (hoose  their  mates  not  for  any  similarity  of  poetio  endowment,  hut  for 
^oalitieB  which  might  make  tho  hnppincas  of  the  rudest  handioraftsmau  aa 
leQ  ti  that  of  t  ho  ideal  cmfLiniau  of  tho  spirit  \  Because  probably  at  its 
i^gbett  elevatioD  the  poot  needs  no  human  intorcoucac  j  but  ho  nnds  it 
imrj  to  descend  and  be  a  atmngcr  " 

In  tHs  beautiful  passive  the  cbu.rtn  of  Pbuobe  iu  iudicateil  by  the 
^GBcription  of  the  seusatiouji  she  excites  without  any  attempt  at 
poatire  delineation  of  hur  featureii.  This  is  by  lor  tho  £urc&t  way  of 
tfflweying  an  itnpressiou  of  loveliness  to  the  roadcr:  the  groteaque, 
lb*  iirkward,  tho  deformed,  the  hideous,  may  be  exactly  deacribed 
-beauty  evades  hard  haudliug. 

Hawthorne's  "  Mosses  from  aa  Old  Mauso,"  "  BlitheJale  Romance," 
■ad  "Our  Old  Hotne,"  are  univerbally  known,  and  the  two  first 
iKottoaed  are  universally  admired.  But  to  llio  "  Old  Home  " 
Kn^d  lias  not  dono  justice.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  de- 
lifiuiis  descriptions  of  our  rural  sceneiy  ever  written,  and  of  all 
*lio  have  visited  Shakcs{)oarc'R  birth-place,  Hawthorne  is  the  le- 
tter who  has  brought  the  old  houtsc  with  its  Burroundingd  into  the 
fclittt  life.  Through  fields  and  wooils,  by  the  river-aide,  he  strolled, 
til  poet's  soul  stealing  fmgrance  from  eveiy  wild-flower  that  grow  in 
liit  path.  Tbruugh  stately  halls  be  moved  with  a  deep  historic 
Oterest — to  every  picturesque  doorway,  to  every  noble  arcbitec- 
'■Tft  to  every  glowing  picture,  he  brought  that  knowledge,  that 
InSii^  that  richly-stored  fancy  which  not  only  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  what  ho  saw,  but  to  communicate  bis  appreciation  to 
"there.  This  volume  therefore  should  he  cberiehed  as  a  treasui-e- 
touw  by  English  readers ;  but  unluckily  the  author  dropped  a  few 
ilUdvisod  words  about  tho  obesity  of  Knglish  women  as  tlioy 
''I'Mced  in  years,  and  this  bitter  ingredient  poisoned  the  cup  of 
••wU.  The  book  is  generally  rejected  by  Knglish  society,  for  Eiig- 
l>*ii  women  ore  not  without  their  privileges.  The  remarks  which 
lukled  in  the  British  mind  mode  little  sensation  in  America,  while 
i^e  images  rendered  of  relics  of  the  post  in  old  castles  and  old  towns, 
rftlte  charms  of  the  present  in  shadowy  glades,  wild  heaths,  and 
peeo  meadows,  excited  a  new  deep  interest,  and  set  many  longing  to 
aw  the  old  country. 
Hawthorne's  posthumous  work,  "  Scptimius,"  tuts  in  it  the 
of   all  his  other  writings.      It  is  a  psychological  study 
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oi  the  £nest  kind.  There  i»  hardly  &ay  change  of  scene  in  it^ 
there  is  not  much  variety  of  cbaitu^r ;  Septimius,  witli  bU  whole 
soul  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  one  object,  the  drink  of  immor- 
tality.  remmnn  rvoteil  to  one  spot,  seeking  for  ever  to  decipher  a 
stranf^  mystic  manuscript  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  great 
secret  In  his  garden  is  bariod  the  body  of  a  young  English 
officer  whom  he  has  slain  in  iight,  the  time  of  action  being  that  of 
the  great  American  war  with  England.  Flowers  grow  on  the  sod 
which  covers  the  young  Etigtlshman;  one  rises  up  of  oxtraordinaiy 
glow  and  brilliancy,  of  wuuUcrful  texture,  of  startling  crimson 
beauty,  which  exhibits  all  the  conditions  of  the  plant  indicated 
by  the  manuscript  as  the  needful  Ingredient  for  the  draught  of 
eternal  life.  A  pale  girl  who  wanders  up  and  duwn  by  this  grave, 
having  some  mysterious  relationship  to  the  dead  officer,  and  an 
old  wizard  aunt,  are  the  sole  companions  of  Soptimius,  and  the 
dreaiy  monotony  is  only  inteiTupted  by  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
healthy  village-maiden  named  Rose.  The  book  depends  for  it«  in- 
terest upon  the  alternations  of  feeling  accompanying  the  pa«sionat6 
quest  of  Septimius,  and  upon  his  gradual  alienation  from  human 
sympathy  as  he  becomes  more  and  nwre  absorbed  in  that  re- 
mote hope  which,  if  fulfilled,  would  separate  him  from  the  daily  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  force  of  Hawthorne's  imagination  is 
shown  in  this,  that  the  feeling  never  lessens  with  which  the 
reader  follows  Septimius,  that  the  spell  of  wild  magic  operating 
on  the  characters  of  the  book  never  ceases  to  work  on  thosi*  who 
enter  upon  its  pages,  and  that  over  the  dismal  and  grotesque  ideas 
called  up,  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty  dominates ;  a  communion 
of  the  soul  with  the  distant,  the  invisible,  the  impalpable.  Tliose 
who  sympathize  with  the  p(x:uUar  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  long  to 
go  further  into  the  fine  intricacies  of  his  mind,  should  procure  his 
American,  English, and  Italian  "Note-books,"  and  there  they  will  be 
able  to  watch  the  sowing'  of  the  seed  which  grow  into  the  flower. 
Hero  is  an  idea  which  unfolded  itself  in  "  Septimius,"  The  sugges- 
tion occurs  in  his  American  Note-book  :— 

"  A  Kirl's  lover  to  be  slaiu  and  buried  in  her  Bower  gnrden,  and  the  earth 
levelled  over  hiiii.  That  jiarticidar  spot,  which  she  happens  to  plant  with 
some  peculiar  variety  of  flowtrs,  produces  them  of  Rdmiroble  splendour, 
beauty,  and  perfume,  and  she  dclj^hta  witli  nn  iudcscribablo  jtnpulsa  to  wear 
them  in  ber  boaom  and  acent  her  chamber  with  tbura.  Thus  the  dlassio 
ianUuy  would  be  realized  of  dead  people  transformed  to  flowers." 

It  is  strange  how  constantly  Hawthorne's  mind  riveted  itself  upon 
death  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  grave,  the  winding-^heet, 
the  corruption  of  the  body  ;  he  ga«d  into  these  things  witli  an 
irresisrible  fascinatiou,  till  at  last  he  asked  the  question  that  ho 
could  not  answer — Was  there,  under  any  conditions,  a  possibility  of  a 
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^Jmunbeiiig  evading  the  law  of  human  decay  ?  The  physical  process 
|Bl|eath  iras  at  once  allunDg  and  appalling  to  him.  He  was  fastened  to 
'Hbftiie  horror  It  inspired  ;  a  state  of  mind  which,  in  a  highly-strung 
BRVGOS  system  and  poetical  icmperarneut,  it  is  easy  to  oono^vc.  Uc 
rfneUBil  himself  from  his  gloomy  im|jression  by  evoking  the  aid  of 
spiloalism;  an  unvironinent  of  mystic  Kupeniatural  agencies  served  to 
ofltiDUiifaadow  that  wliich  he  saw  ho  keeuly  and  shuddered  to  sec. 

Kmhorne   was   bom   in    IS<)4   and    died  in   18S4.      He  was  a 

UloiT-staclent  of  Longfellow  at  BowHoin  College,  and  now  it  is  time 

to  tpeak  of   this  comrade    uf   his  who,   in  another  diTcction,  has 

jna»ed  a  distinction  as  widely  recognised.     With  an  imagination 

ks  fervid  than   Hawtliome*»,    Longfellow    hnrl    Kympathies   more 

lugd;  (UfTtised,   anil    his    JdcaH    ctothc<i   thcmRclvcs  in    melodions 

w» ;  his   sentiment  is  tender  anil   pure ;    he    is  emotional,  but 

itUna  in  the  highest  degree  passionate.     He  deals  with   feelings 

vnivemitly  understood,  which  he  expresses  in  sweet  cadences,  and 

tWefore  his  shorter  pieces  arc  odmirahly  suited  to  an  union  with 

■flrit    His  songs  arc  general  favourites  in  English  society.     There 

"•few to  whom  "  The  Old  Clock  on  the  SUirs,"  "The  Day  is  Done," 

'  Tlie  Bridge,"  "  Excelsior,"  ai"e  not  familiar  strains.    The  story  of 

"  fcingcline,"  in  spite  of  its  heavy  hoxametern,   is  also   popular ; 

£iavaLha,^  less  nnivcrsa}  in  its  attractions,  holds  a  dearer  place  in 

affections  of  those  who  are  ahle  to  prize  it     It  is  a  tale  of 

'^ige  life ;  its  scenery  is  among  dark  forvHtw  and  mighty  rivers.    Its 

iTt  or  plot  is  the  effort  of  the  chief  of  thu  Ojibways,  Hiawatha, 

'derate  the  condition  of  his  tribe :  a  supcrttitioutt  reverence 

hes  to  him,  ami  lieing  a  reformer,  he  is  rognrdod  as  a  licmi- 

His  character  is  noble,  and   in  all  his  adventures  the  sjmn- 

P^tiy  of  the  reader  follows  him.     Thore  is  great  life  and  variety  of 

Solent  mingled  with  a  fine  spiritual  essenoo  throughout  the  poem, 

tlie  poet's  passion  is  intense  in  the  passage  whero  Hiawatha's 

overwhelms  him  upon  the  death  of  his  wife.     Tlic  "Voices 

Night,"  the  "Poems  on  Slavery,"   "The  Belfry  of  Biiiges," 

"•The  Gulden  Legend,"  the  "Talcs  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  "The  Court- 

■liip  of  Miles  Stamlish,"  are  well  known  among  Longfellow's  many 

po«tical  pieces ;   and    in  prose,   his  cha.rruing  Gennan   romance  of 

"Hjperion,"  has  been  read  with  general  appreciation,     His  attributes 

*■  apoet  and  aa  a  writer  of  imaginativo  prose  are  such  as  win  for 

"''mltrge  amotmt  of  general  affection  and  of  feminine  worship ; 

American  authors  have  tjiken  finner  root  in  our  soil. 

mg  the  essentially  national  poets  of  America,  John  Greenlcaf 

ought  to  be  mentioned.     He  is  originiLl,  and  his  pictures  of 

Tiking.     Hi^i  little  poem  of  "  Maude  Miiller"  Jias  in  it  ao 

ch    of   pathetic   suggestion    and   vivid  painting,  that  it  is  a 

^Writc  with  public  readers,  and  has  been  made  popular  by  recita- 
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tion  ;  but  tho  author  has  written  workB  of  higher  significance.  Uis 
oloquenco  liaa  been  strongly  exerted  for  the  redress  of  great  wrongs. 
Hifl  "Home  Ballads,"  his  "Songs  of  Labour,"  and  his  "Voices  of 
Freedom,"  have  mauy  adimrer^  In  Americn  ;  and  when  the  literature 
of  the  Uoitcd  States  diffuses  iteelf  more  iu  uur  couutty  they  will  be 
appreciated  hero ;  but  at  present  there  is  as  little  of  American  as 
of  French  poetry  current  iu  Loatlon  society.  There  is  a  prevalent 
belief  among  us  tluit  Americans  are  all  mouey-m&ken*,  and  an  asso- 
ciation between  the  production  of  poetry  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  rejected  as  an  impossible  idea.  It  is  true  that  the  poeta  are  not 
the  money-makers  of  Attierica,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  habit  of 
monetary  speculation  must  induce  excitements  vivid  and  positive, 
-which  cannot  co-exist  with  that  high  order  of  pasKionato  ideality 
wliich  is  essential  to  ffisthettcdcvelopmcnt  But  though  the  eager  bent 
of  the  mind  towards  the  sole  aoiuisition  of  riches  is  prone  to  wither 
the  noblest  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
practical  work  of  a  professional  life  necessarily  interferes  with 
literary  achievements.  It  may,  if  not  too  abwtrbiug  in  itself,  fm)- 
mote  their  excellence  by  guarding  the  mind  from  that  exaggerated 
idios3rncrasy  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  secluded  genius. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  held  a  place  in  the  Custom-house 
at  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Liverpool ;  and  Wendell 
Holmes,  tho  brilliant  novelist  and  essayist,  lias  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion OS  a  physiologist.  His  works  arc  familiar  to  all  the  reading 
cloases  of  England.  Few  novels  ore  more  often  asked  for  at  the 
circulating  librarj'  or  \\\g  railway  bookstall  than  that  of  "EUio 
Vcnnor,"  and  the  charming  essays  in  the  form  of  scene  and  dialogue 
oontuned  in  "The  Autocrat,"  "Tho  Professor,"  oud  "The  Poet  at 
tlie  Breakfast  Table,"  arc  esteemod  among  us  as  treasures  of  thought. 
Through  much  subtle  philosophy,  wliich  they  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
familiar  things,  there  runs  a  mixed  current  of  practical  and  imagina- 
tive power  which  gives  a  pecuhar  character  to  all  these  works.  Tho 
author  is  a  man  of  tho  world,  a  penetrating  observer,  a  humouriBt, 
and  a  poet  with  strong  htiman  sympathies  iu  every  direction,  with 
a  natural  tenderness  of  heart,  restrained  by  his  robuNt  vital  energy 
from  that  sorrow,  deep  or  bitter,  which  possesses  minds  more  exclu- 
sively poetical.  Wendell  Holmes  is  that  rare  existence — a  cheerful 
pueL  His  occasional  deviations  Into  sadness,  serve  to  enhance  hts 
more  frequent  geniality,  and  he  Ittaves  his  reader  the  happier  fur 
his  company,  with  no  wonto  grief  than  the  pleasaat  pang  of  parting; 
pleasant  aa  on  indication  of  the  gratification  already  expenenccd, 
which  is  not  recalled  without  a  hoixj  of  renewal.  Among  tho  many 
charming  poetical  pieces  introduced  into  the  prose  works  of  Wendell 
Holmes,  thero  are  few  more  graceful  than  that  called  "  The  VoJceleaa," 
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wbidi  oocors  in  tho  course  of  some  remarkably  clever  dialogue  on 
muoG  and  poeuy  in  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Brtuikfast  Table  "  :— 

"  We  ooont  the  hroken  lyre*  tlutt  nat 
Where  the  iTMrmt  wnilin^  smgen  ■lomlwr  1 
But  o'er  Uieir  Niliiit  Miibini'  bccut 
The  wild  Howen  who  will  itoop  (o  amnbor  ? 
A  few  coo  tonch  the  ma^o  string. 
And  tuvl^  F*atiic  In  pmud  to  win  tfaotn  : 
AiAa  for  those  that  never  einp, 
IlDt  die  with  a11  thoir  mtudc  in  them  I 

"  Sij,  grievo  not  for  the  dead  alone, 
WhoM  aong  hac  iuld  their  lioKxt's  end  stoiy  i 
Weep  fM  the  voJceleaa,  who  haTu  knowit 
II1G  croM  bnt  BOt  the  crown  of  glorjr ! 
Not  whent  Lff;ttcadi&n  brceMA  HWMp 
Car  Sappho's  memory-haantcd  billow, 
But  whsra  tiie  gUstaning  nightdews  woep 
On  II  ihhbIwm  Kotow's  chnrohyud  pUlow. 

"0  hearts  thiit  break  and  give  no  algti, 
8av«  whitvning  Up*  and  fading  tnwaoB, 
TlU  Death* poun  out  hi«  cxmlial  wine, 
Slow-droppecl  (mm  Miaeij'K  cnuhiiig  preuoa  : 
If  ringing  htrath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pjing  wen  given, 
>Vhat  endlaia  nidorlira  wete  ponmd, 
An  sad  w  Euth,  as  swoot  as  Hoavon  I " 

'  Kft  first  two  Btanzon  of  this  little  poom  aro  perfect  in  the  beauty 
I Aeir  Kotimcnt  and  the  swcotncss  of  tiieir  melody.     The  last  huA 
in  it  which  may  bo  indicated  as  cbaractcriKtic  of  tho  author, 
I  lo  be  found  in  these  two  liaes, — 

**  "nU  Death  poors  oat  hiK  conltitl  wine, 
Blow-drc^ped  from  Misery's  criuhing  preaaea." 

iCDDceit  of  Death  pouring  out  his  wine  from  Misery's  crushing 

vtrains   the   ingenuity  and  turn^  asido  tho    feeling  of  the 

The  glow  of  sentiiucnt  is  impeded  by  investigation  of  the 

J,  and  when  it  is  all  worked  out  between  I'eader  and  writer, 

I Dol  worth' the  pursuit;  the  images  it  calls  up  are  out  of  har- 

witU  the  therae  of  the  poem,  and  fall  below  it     Vata   and 

9C3,  with  a  6gure  of  Death  perched  on  the  top  of  them,  are 

aouB  and  grotescjuc.    This  passage  may  be  accepted  as  typical 

[lie  one  fault  which  occasionally  di&tignres  the  poetical  concop- 

of  Wendell  Holmes.     On   tlie  other  hand,  hin  knowledge  of 

is   often  brought  to   hear  admirably  upon  lus  imaginative 

hmnorous   pictures,  addiug   force    to   their   structural   beauty. 

power  is  fell  in  both  liiis  uoveli),  "  £kie  Vcnner"  and  "The 

Angel."     They  are  works  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual 

Fplion,  to   which  no  justice  can  be  doue  by  extracts.      They 
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abound  in  fertility  of  iuvcntioa  and  in  characterN  original  and  con- 
sifitcnt ;  and  tbc^  arc  lifted  out  of  the  commonplace  of  the  work- 
a-day  world  by  spiritual  aspirations,  by  curious  gleams  of  poetical 
fancy,  and  by  tbe  power  of  sbowing  forth  the  workings  of  secret 
inward  passion  associated  with  the  influences  of  outward  nature. 
"  Elsie  Venner  "  is  the  beet  oi-dered  Btory  of  the  two,  but  in  both 
workfi  the  interest  is  of  a  more  eniJuriug  kind  than  Uiat  which 
consislsmerely  in  the  intricacy  of  an  ingenious  plot.  Wendell  Holmes's 
last  work,  "  Tliu  Poet  at  tho  Breakfast  Table,"  miKses  none  of  the 
attributes  of  its  predecessors,  and  niauy  uioi-e  treasures  may  be 
hoped  for  from  his  fertile  mind.  He  graduated  at  Btirvard  College, 
which  has  before  bc-eu  mentioned  here  as  sending  forth  many  dis- 
tinguished writers. 

Tlie  men  who  are  made  prophets  out  of  tbeii'  own  country  are 
frequently  those  whose  inspirations  blaze  with  fiUse  fire  :  among; 
such  must  be  couuted  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  was  born  in  Baltimore 
in  1811,  and  died  in  a  lit  of  drunken  misery  iu  the  year  1M9.  He 
had  a  remarkable  power  of  language,  and  a  vivid  impulse.  His  stories 
ai'c  singular  in  their  constructive  power;  and  in  the  conduct  of  o 
difficult  plot,  or  the  management  of  a  long  chain  of  circumstaati&l 
evidence,  he  haA  few  rivals.  His  intellect  is  vigorous,  iii-<i  graup  is  strong, 
and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  shape  lus  ideas ;  but  these  are  not 
of  a  bigb  character,  and  the  populai'  element,  the  capacity  vihich 
seizes  Uiu  fancy  of  the  gi'osscr  numbers  by  the  effect  which  »  aurpritie 
prodticcs,  itt  couiipicuous  in  his  writings.  "  Tho  Kaven"  ia  the  poenk 
by  which  he  is  beet  known  in  EngLatKl,  and  it  has  acquired  so  modi 
celebrity  for  its  author  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  in  reply  to 
such  a  question  as.  "Are  there  auy  poets  in  America?"  "Poets! 
oh.  yes;  there  is  Edgar  Foe,  you  know,  who  wrote  'The  llavon,'" 
America  would  be  b'tiTen  both  iu  quality  and  quantity  if  tltat  weie 
all,  or  if  tliatwere  the  chief  of  her  poetical  productions.  The  poem 
of  "  The  llaven  "  may  be  described  as  the  remorseful  flhriek  of  a 
troubled  conscience  ;  it  projects  strange  phantasms,  it  is  a  startling 
represeutation  of  a  special  form  of  delirium  iu  a  diseased  mind,  and 
its  peculiarities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  force  it  upon  the  attention. 
The  jKHjeion  which  inspires  it  is  one  which  is  easily  nnderstood.  Il 
haa  more  of  Rpasm  than  of  true  vitality  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  beauty.  Its  tricks  of  manner  recommend  it  to  vulgar 
tastes,  and  having  enjoyed  an  immense  immediate  popularity,  it  is 
likely  to  be  rated  much  lower  a  few  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 
Already  it  has  sunk  Leiow  the  first  estimate  formetl  of  it 

There  is  a  poet  little  known  among  us,  who  is  the  author  of 
a  translation  of  Virgil  and  of  Bome  singularly  beautiful  original 
pieces.  This  is  Cfaristopher  Pearse  Cranch.  Ue  ia  a  landecftpe 
pointer   by  profession;   he   is  a   poet  by  inspiration.      Every   line 
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of  his  writuig  ibowB  a  deep  intimacy  with  nature,  with  her 
bciwitifis  and  her  masteries,  aod  a  kindly  sympatliy  wilh  humanity. 
lie  ought  \.o  be  cjuoted  lafgdy ;  but  American  poets  crowd  upon  us, 
and  justice,  or  anything  re6einbliD{j'  justice,  to  them  all  is  impossible 
skt,  fraKDl.  Cianch's  "Morning"  and  "Night"  may  be  mentioned 
as  gems  of  thought,  feeling,  and  exprcsaioii ;  but  here  lie  must  be  left 
Willi  much  rvgret,  and  other  claims  must  be  attended  to. 

.Among  novelists  few  have  made  a  wider  reputation  than  Harriet 

b«r  Stowe.     It   \&  a  reputation   well   deserved.     At  the  pre- 

it  nomeul  it   has  lallca  below  its   proper  level,  owing   to   the 

reaction  which    almost    invariably    succeeds   to    an  exti-aordinary 

&:)t£it«iDeDi.    The  highest  mark  of  popularity  was  reached  by  her 

firm  well-known  work,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    It  was  in  the  year 

1851  that  Uiis  remarkable  novel  was  publigbed.    It  was  written  with 

%  nbUe  pa»<ton ;  it  was  a  high-minded  woman's  protest  against  slavery. 

In  bcr  crciiive  imagination,  the  evils  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 

0|iiKisiiHi  that  ever  existed  for  the  degradation  of  a  great  nation, 

lihipcd  themselves  into  a  story  of  which  the  central  figure  was  a  fine 

(dil  iM:gTo  called  familiarly  Uncle  Tom.      He  i»  a  true  individual 

(iiraeter,  as  grand  in  his  way  as  tho  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo. 

'All  his  aoecssories  arc  described  with  admirable   skill :    the   sor- 

■witf  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  traits  of  cxquiritc  humour ;  the 

Wlntcs  are  not  painted  too  black,  and  some  of  the  feminine  cha- 

nctm  are   full  of  tenderness.      As   a   work   of    art   it  has  only 

QH  bait.     This  is  the  constant  prominence  of  the  purpose  of  the 

Wk;  a  great   purpose,  which   had  a  great   result,  but  which   is 

"lamictiTe  to  the  artistic  harmony  of  pnJta.  to  the  just  proportion 

uetaary  to  a  perfect  stnicturc  of  the  imagination,     "Uncle  Tom" 

*KKtd  in  its  day  not  merely  with  nvidity  but  with  fury.     It  was 

iMiliited  into  over}'  known  language.     It  woa  the  cause  of  anti- 

dmif  movements  everywhere.     Society  was  all  astir.     Tho  ladies 

tf  fiigland  were  stimulntod  to  open  demonstratiom:.     This  book 

■Nmd  to  occnpy  ail  space  for  the  time.     It  has  dwindled  now,  not 

iiita  actual  death,  but  into  the  stillness  which  follows  a  tempest, 

ud  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  art,  that  no  novel  wiD 

Md  a  permanently  high  place  in  Hu-raturc  if  a  special  passion  in 

^  uiUior  is  evident.     The  novelist  should  hare  no  direct  action  of 

oil  tmt  mind  to  alTcct  that  of  his  characters ;  he  should  be  impas- 

■Uo,  10  as  to  hare  them  completely   at  bis   commimd ;  hia   own 

pittaKB   should  never   intmdc :   the   same    thing  itt  true  of  the 

"'iRiwic  poet.     The  lyrical  poet  may  indulge  freely  in  his  per- 

^"Ul  ttuibilitieii ;  the  enence  of  his  beauty  may  be  a  long  sigh  or 

*  NUct  moon  ;  it  is  his  privilege  to  deal  with  himself  till  he  brings 

^'Jupathizing  world  to  worship  at  his  feet  and  echo  his  comphiint. 

Mi^  Stowc's  second  anta-alavery  work,  called  "  Dred  :  a  Talc  cf 
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Uie  Dismal  Swamp,"  forces  its  inotlvo  less  upon  tho  attention  tlian 
*' Uncle  Tom,"  and  is  a  more  artistic  work  ;  but  it  is  in  "The  Minister's 
Wooing,"  whore  there  is  no  paramount  moral  theory,  that  her  genius 
us  a  novelist  is  pcifcctly  dcvelopc^I.  This  ia  a  beautiful  story  cborm- 
ingly  told.  Tho  characters  aro  various  and  true ;  the  Bcenery  is 
admirably  painted  ;  and  so  long  as  first-rato  works  of  fiction  continue 
to  be  read  this  Iwok  will  he  cherished. 

Those  who  have  road  the  works  of  Elizabeth.  Stuart  Phelps,  author 
of  "  Gatys  Ajar,"  "  Hedged  In."  and  "  The  Silent  Partner  "  (antl  her 
readers  arc  innumcirablc).  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  special 
purpose  is  tho  nucleus  of  each  of  her  narratives,  and  that  throughout 
them  all  her  intention  is  present  and  undisguised ;  to  such  a  point, 
indeed,  that  they  should  be  viewed  rather  as  tracts  nn  a  large 
scale  than  as  stories  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art.  Yet  tho 
writer  has  the  power  of  language,  the  conception  of  passion,  and 
the  skill  in  description,  which  may  make  her  a  great  novelist,  if  she 
does  not  prefer  the  line  she  has  hitherto  adopted  of  eloquent  exhor- 
tation in  tho  shape  of  fiction. 

One  of  tho  most  original  and  picturesque  novels  ever  written,  is 
hardly  known  at  all  in  oui- country.  It  is  called  "Margaret."  Itaauthor 
i«  Sylvester  Judd ;  he  was  a  native  of  Mas-sachusetts  and  a  Unitarian 
minister.  His  mind  was  stirred  by  earnest  rchgious  convictions  and  by 
a  universal  humanity ;  his  story  rather  moves  him  than  he  his  story, 
and  he  is  lomarkablc  for  his  dramatic  power.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Kew  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  tho  manners  of 
tho  people,  their  dialogue,  their  ignorant  religionism,  their  drunken 
excesses,  are  so  represented  as  to  seem  absolutely  true ;  while  as  a 
background  to  these  curious  conditions  of  human  Ufe,  there  is  a  won- 
derful affluence  of  nature  as  seen  in  great  forest^  dreary  wastes, 
iemot«  villages,  with  an  atmosphere  of  storm  and  sunshine,  and 
flowery  golden  beauty,  the  whole  rambling  scenery  and  sometimes 
rambling  interests  of  the  story  being  harmonized  and  centralized 
by  the  essence  of  all  beauty,  which  becomes  definite  and  animated  in 
the  principal  character. 

Margaret  unites  the  highest  spiritual  and  the  finest  physical' 
attributea  of  a  woman.  She  is  almost  perfect,  and  yet  she  is  possible. 
Those  who  seek  iu  a  novel  the  skilful  developmcut  of  plot,  must  not 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Judd's  "  Margaret ;  "  but  those  who  likoi 
to  dwell  upon  tho  diversities  of  human  character,  the  impulBCs  of 
human  hearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  apart  from  the  con- 
ventions of  civilized  society,  will  hud  dehght  in  the  study  of  every 
chapter.  The  wide  field  of  observation  which  tliis  novel  embraces, 
ita  meditative  episodes,  and  its  general  indifierence  to  established 
form  recall  to  the  reader  Goetho's  romaucc  of  Wilhelm  Meister;  hut 
there  is  no  sign  of  direct  imitation  iu  it — it  stands  aloao. 
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Itra  Whitney's  clever  Dovek  of  "  The  Gayworthye,"  "  HiUierto," 
"Maif^et  Faithful/  dcserre  notice;  but  they  are  well  knovn 
to  the  Brittsh  public,  and  have  been  frcfiueriLly  criUciKod,  and 
much  read,  whilo  sume  wriicra  with  highor  iospiratious  arc  not 
yet  appreciated  among  u& 

Poseibly  not  mauy  English  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
charming  works  of  Colonel  Higginson.  Uiji  volume  of  Atlantic 
EBsays  and  his  "  Army  Life  with  a  Black  Ilegimcnt,"  being  works 
of  philosophical  thooght  and  historical  narrative,  aro  unfortu- 
nately cscludod  from  consideration  here  ;  but  bis  romance  called 
"Halbone"  is  not  unworthy  of  their  author.  It  is  a  story  in  one 
volume ;  a  form  which  the  best  of  the  French  writers  frequently 
adopt,  but  which  English  publishers  are  wont  to  reject  as  unproUt- 
able.  Aa  a  trade  speculation  the  one-volume  novel  may  poasibly 
be  unKucccKsfiil,  hut  it  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  conditions  of 
art.  The  author  condenses  instead  of  expanding  hia  idea,  and 
gains  strength.  He  is  able  to  concentrate  his  interest,  and  hs  is  not 
driven  to  seek  extraneous  matter  merely  for  the  t^ake  of  bulk.  George 
Sand,  Octavo  Feuillet.  Madame  Reybaud,  Jules  Sondeau,  Charles 
de  Bernard,  and  Babsac,  have  issued  some  of  their  Bnest  productions 
each  contained  iu  one  volume,  telliuj^  llit-ir  stories  simply,  poetically, 
without  trivial  additions  and  undesirablo  episodes  to  increase  the 
weight  of  paper  in  the  market.  Colonel  Higginftou's  romance  of 
"  Malbone  "  is  original ;  it  is  striking  in  its  IraiUi  of  national  cha- 
racter and  poetical  in  it-s  descriptions  of  local  scenery.  It  is  essen- 
tially American ;  such  aiTinitios  as  it  holds  with  any  foreign  school 
are  rather  French  than  KngHeh :  not  only  the  form  of  publication 
but  the  perfect  tinish  of  the  style  and  the  analytical  tendencies  of 
the  author  bring  it  into  some  sort  of  relatiouship  witU  the  fine  sub- 
tieties  and  passionate  imagination  of  French  fiction.  "  Malbone  "  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  power  of  penetration  and  by  delicate 
discnnuDatioD  of  character.  Knitting  together  the  intricacies  of 
incident  and  passion,  by  her  continual  presence,  by  her  constant  com- 
mentary, a  lady  known  to  everybody  as  "  Aunt  Jane,"  full  of 
humorous  peculiarities,  is  hardly  at  any  moment  absent  From  the 
scene,  and  wlien  absent  seems  stilt  present  by  the  impression  she  has 
made.  Opposed  to  this  humorous  element  there  is  a  high-minded 
girl,  called  Hope,  who,  without  too  much  sublimity,  shows  forth  the 
"beet  qualities  of  womanhood,  and  who,  without  any  unfeminine  for- 
wardness, is  marked  by  a  Irank  independence  which  may  be  consi- 
dered a  national  characteristic.  It  is  rarely  found  in  English  or 
French  girls  associated  with  perfect  modesty  and  good  breeding. 
The  beauty  of  language,  so  remarkable  iu  the  author  of  "  Malbone," 
tempts  the  critic  to  make  extracts,  but  it  is  better  to  abstain.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  short  space,  and  carefully  constructed,  so  that  to 
sever  any  of  its  parts  would  be  to  do  it  f 
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Colonel  Higgioson  u  one  of  tliose  writers  vhose  imagination  lias 
been  Btitnulaied  bj  actiro  service  and  varied  experience  of  life.  Re 
was  pastor  of  Die  Froe  Church  in  Worcester  before  he  adopted  the 
military  profession ;  he  entered  Uie  army  before  the  great  war 
between  the  North  and  South  took  place.  Ho  was  a  friend  to  the 
Bufiaring  negroes.  Ue  was  the  aucoessfiii  leader  of  the  tirst  coloored 
rogiment  in  the  war.  and  he  bod  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  obedience 
and  bmveiy  of  his  men.  In  an  engagement  on  the  Edisto  Uiver  he 
was  wounded  and  disabl^^d  from  service. 

The  iiuiuD  of  htcrary  disliuctioa  aod  soldierly  enterprise  is  attrac- 
tive, but  we  must  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  Colonel  HigginBon :  the 
rigid  taws  of  upace  oblige  us  to  pase  over  with  a  bare  wonl  some 
poets  with  wlii^m  we  would  gladly  linger.  There  is  Uelen  Hunt,  tho^ 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Verses  by  U.  U.,"  remarkable  for 
their  subtlety  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression  ;  there  is  TUomasj 
Wilham  Parsous,  the  accomplishod  translator  of  Dante,  who  bus 
written  some  excellent  original  pieces;  and  there  is  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
elever  in  many  of  her  productions,  and  inspired  when  gha  wrote  her 
battle  "  Hymn  of  the  Republic  "  with  that  impulse  of  worship  and 
patriotism  which  kindles  an  aoswenng  fire  in  other  souls ;  it  waBI 
shouted  witli  rapture  on  every  battlefield  by  every  northern  troop, 
it  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  to  devotion  and  to  action.  With 
a  glance  of  admiration,  these  and  others  must  be  left  No  paose 
may  be  made  for  tlie  consideration  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway's  philo* 
aopliical  K^^siys,  thuugh  they  are  remarkable  for  their  imaginatit 
eloquence  as  much  as  for  the  extended  knowledge  and  thought  of 
which  they  are  llie  fruit.  I^or  can  Jlr.  Lothrop  Motley's  brilliant>; 
histories  be  diecussetl  here,  though  they  ore  not  less  picturesque 
vivid  in  their  delineatJons  uf  scene  and  character  than  Sir  W.  Scott'ft 
historical  romances.  It  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  come 
into  the  field  of  view  which  is  limited  to  tlie  ^ixncy  of  works  of 
fiction. 

The  preaent  catalogue  of  tlie  imagioative  -writers  of  jVmerica  must 
close  with  the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  at  once  ihe  most  and 
the  least  known  in  Guglaud  uf  the  great  American  authors.  His 
name  is  faniUiar  in  every  English  aatiemblage  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers ;"  but  his  serious  works  have  been  less  read.  Yet 
tliey  deserve  at  least  equal  attention. 

Tliat  one  small  volume,  "  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poems." 
ccntaiDB  a  world  of  poetry  within  its  pages.     Meditation,  in  which 
keen  and  creative  thought  unfolds  itself;   pictures  of  nature, 
and    true ;    the   changes,   the    shifting  colours   and    ])crfumcs,  the^ 
neasons'  difference  of  another  sphere   brought   into  our  own;   a 
deep,  and  at  moments  almost  bitter,  patlios,  are  to  be  found  coct^j 
centrated.  in  the  poem  which  gives  its  title  totlita  prcdons  rolume. 
The  intimate  union  of  external  nature  with  the  Internal  movements 
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of  die  MMil  alwayB  calb  up  rcootloctions  of  Wordsworth.     But  LowcU, 

nevcftholess,  ia  untikc  Wordaworth.     WoTdawort:h>  sole  pawiion  is 

for  naiOTc  ;  Lowoirs  pasfiion  is  bis  own  iDward  firo  associating  Itself 

inth  remote  analogies  in  the  outside  world  and  veiy  subtly  rcveftled. 

Hi*  words  arc  ucvcr  too  many  ;  they  shape  his  idea  sharply.     They 

nercr  sit  loosely  as  ganucnts  put  on  in  haatc  ;  they  seem,  indeed,  the 

vejy  essence  of  his  thoughts.    "  The  Wind-harp."  "  Palinode-V'  "  The 

IhMidhou8c""ViIU Franca,"  "The  Waahere of  thcShrond."are pieces 

^ coDcentratcd  strcnsTib  and  feeling.     The  "Commemoration  Ode  of 

3&65,"  bcpnning  "  Weak -winged  Is  song,"  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the 

^Kwer  of  poctrj-  to  impassion  and  to  eralt  our  sense,  to  touch  us 

-wriUi  a  pain  that  is  beautiful,  to  awaken   our  sympathy  with  the 

z»hle  and  the  true,  on  which  a  whole  treatise  might  be  written  to 

ethaw  forth  the  value  of  every  line. 

"Tho  Cathedral,"  piibiiKhf^t  in  a  small  single  volume,  ia  a  poetic 

meditation,  full  of  deep,  serious  swectneta — pathetic,  not  passionate. 

Jjowell,  in  alt  his   moods,   in  self-susUiued  ;    his  intellect  is  never 

falurrcd   by  passion.     It  is  not  less  piercing  in  his  emotion.il  than 

hi  his  satirical  poems:  on  the  other  hand,  [mHsion  is  present  even 

in  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  "  Biglow  Papcra."    Tliey  may  be  con- 

sdereil  as  an  anathema  upon  the   Mexican  war,  not  the  less  but 

the  more  impressive  for  the  comic  mask  which  tho  speaker  wears. 

It  is  probable   that   LowcU'd   uttomnoc  of  great   truths  in   rough 

dialect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  the  work-a-day  world  which 

mchcs  us  from  the  far  west ;  but  this  theme  must  be  reserved  for 

folure  oommcnt. 

la  bringing  lhu»e  considerations  to  a  cloee  wo  may  remark,  that 
American  writers,  such  as  aim  at  anything  beyond  quick  sole,  are 
**n[\i\  uf  their  crafl;  they  cultivate  a  choice  and  accurate  style, 
w4  in  tliLH  quality,  as  in  some  othci-s.  they  resemble  the  French 
*wthow  of  HctioD.  Onr  Knglitih  novelists  are,  with  a  few  well-known 
^'Ueptionfl^  wholly  indifferent  to  our  English  grammai-,  and  beauty 
<^  s^ie  is  BO  little  prized  generally  in  proec,  that  the  symmetr)'  of 
our  language  might  run  the  risk  of  annihilation  butforthe  rever- 
^iKe  with  which  American  men  of  lottci-a  .choriah  it  American 
htetnuro  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth,  but  the  danger  of  a  feeble 
imitation  of  established  models  threatens  cvciy  national  literature  as 
"^W  an  it  boasts  many  men  worthy  to  be  copied.  The  forces  from 
"^c  West,  Iborefore,  with  a  fr&sh  impulse  of  life,  are  good  aa  stimu- 
**ito  in  a  new  direction  for  the  American  imaginaticm.  The  greatest 
«Til  to  Ik  dreaded  is  money-gctdng ;  for  when  a  gi-eat  art  becomes 
*'*wervient  to  the  desire  of  gain  the  artist  is  transformed  into  the 
^'^cr,  the  art  languishes  and  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  material 
"ffluunce  dies  of  want. 

Juliet  Pollock. 
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ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OP  INLAND 

SEAS. 


IN  a  former  numlxjr  of  this  Review  (February,  1S71),  I  gave  a 
general  account  of  that  part  of  the  inquiries  in  which  I  hud 
been  engaged  during  the  three  preceding  years,  which  bore  on  the 
subject  of  Ocean  Ctrailation ;  and  explained  the  definite  Physical 
Theory  of  a  vei-ticcd  Circulation,  fliistjuned  by  diflference  of  Tem- 
perature alone,  to  which  those  inquiries  liad  led.  T  afterwards 
found  that  a  similar  doctrine  liad  been  previously  advanced  by 
Fouillct,  as  best  exprcstung  the  facts  then  known ;  although  subac- 
qncntly  put  luide  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  erroncouH 
doctrine  of  a  uniform  Deep-sea  Tcmperaturo  of  39**,  first  promulgated 
by  Sir  James  Rors  (ou  the  basis  of  observations  which  wo  now  know 
to  bavi!  bceu  rendered  erroneous  by  the  effect  of  pressure  on  his 
thermometere),  and  stamped  with  tlio  great  wci^t  of  his  authority 
by  Sir  Jolm  Herscbel.  That  it  is  VieoTeticaUy  true,  all  Pliysicists 
must  admit.  Wherever,  in  the  water  of  a  large  basin,  different 
Temperatures  prevail,  there  "mxtst  be  different  densities,  causing- 
dtfferences  of  lateral  and  downward  pressure ;  and  equilibrium  can 
only  bo  restored  by  such  interchange  between  different  parts  of  the 
liquid  mass,  as  will  equalize  its  temperature  throughout.  But  if 
Buch  a  difference  between  the  Temperatures  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
besiu  be  constantly  and  persistently  maintained,  a  constant  eiretUa- 
tion  wUJ  be  kept  up ;  the  heavier,  because  colder,  water  persistently 
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imTitating  to  the  bottom,  imd  Howiog  atoiij*  tlii?  Roor  of  tlio-  liasin 
tomrds  the  warmer  und  ;  whilst  the  Jighicr,  because  warmer,  water 
will  rise  to  the  surface  and  flow  towards  the  colder  cud,  where,  by 
Ldqg  agaia  reduced  in  lenipemture,  it  will  sink  t<p  the  hotlom,  and 
^  tlirough  the  same  round.  And  that  this  vertical  Circulation  has 
ao  ac<i«i£  existeuoe  in  the  gruat  Ocean- basins,  I  endeavoured  to 
ihov  from  tlie  Tomperature-phenLHiiena  collected  during  the  Por- 
cii|niu;  Expeditious  of  186!)  ami  IS70;  auU  especially  from  the 
wntraBt  lietwiH!!!  the  Thennal  eoiiditinu  of  tlie  Mtjdi terra neau  and 
Uvit  of  the  outside  Atlantic  tuidcr  tlio  Kiniiu  [tarallds. — Although 
these  conclusions  have  hci-ii  diKpntcd  by  scvernl  pei't^oiis  who  consider 
tiejBfldves  as  autlmrities  on  liiu  fiubjfct  of  Occan-currcnts,  yet  as 
they  have  been  occepteil  by  tiuch  eminent  Physici&ts  ns  Sir  Jolin 
HetDciel  (in  a  letter  which  he  was  good  enough  to  write  to  mc 
sltatly  before  his  death),  Sir  George  Airy,  and  Sir  Wil!i.ini  Thom- 
*•*  (who  has  authorized  me  to  expresa  liis  entire  agreemeut  with  mc 
"0  tie  whole  of  this  question),  I  vanture  to  think  that  they  may  be 
'Varied  as  worthy  of  pvitvini^mif  adoption. 

Ilw  researches  of  the  Challcwjer,  so  far  as  thoy  have  gone,  have 
""^y  conHrmed  them  ;  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  Azores 
*^  SL  Thomas,  &om  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  to  a  bottom  lying  in 
"'ttie  parts  at  a  deptli  of  2700  fatliouis,*  being  occupied  by  water 
^''f  irhich  the  temperature  ranges  downwanls  fmm  40°  to  34''5.  That 
*'  his  not  been  found  \m  fall  utill  lower,  I  bolieve  to  be  due  to  the 
^6r^  limited  communication  which  the  Arctic  basin  baa  with  the 
""f^th  Atlantic ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  considerable  part 
"^  this  enormous  mass  of  almost  gtacinl  water  haa  come  all  tlie  way 
**Tini  the  Aniaixiic  ba^in.  If  the  doctrine  I  advocate  b«  correct,  the 
*'''ttom-tcmperature  of  tho  Sonthi-ru  Oceans  will  bo  lower  than  that 
^f  the  Nottlieii),  on  account  of  iheir  froo  and  direct  eouimunicatinn 
^itli  the  Antarctic  area ;  and  the  liificreuce  will  bo  Q^pccially  marked 
^  the  Pacific,  since,  as  no  Arctic  water  can  come  into  it  tlirough 
■^Chring's  Straits  (whose  depth  of  only  20  fathoms  is  occupied  by  a 
**nn  current  passing  northwards),  any  reduction  which  may  be  found 
^  the  temperature  of  its  lower  stratum  must  be  mainly  due  to  on 
'xJer-flow  of  water  all  the  way  from  tlio  Antarctic  area.  It  may 
*  confidently  liopcd  that  the  Challenyer,  whose  voyi^e  has  been  no 
''Mined  as  to  enable  the  rcf{uisite  observations  to  be  made  in  all 
<sae  Oceanic  areas,  may  succeed  in  collecting  a  body  of  facta  which 


1%«  •BonnooB  depth  ot  .tS7.^  fathoma  bu  been  lately  miefa«<],  not  tie  nortli  oC 
Thanttn'a.    But  tho  botLom-tcmpcralun  could  not  be  gbtaiaedi  for  tbe  chei^ 
^^■t>«ten  wliich  bad  been  t«8t«*l  to  &  |>r(»tiir«  of  31  U»u)  en  Ihu  Hiiuire  inch  broke 
k  prtmninjof  i\  lonfc     (See  " >atare,"  Juuo  .'.) 
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will  either  (Jeraonstrflte  tite  correctue-tt  of  tbis  theory,  or  will  furnish 
lUAtcriaU  for  a  better  one. 

But,  as  T  pointed  out  In  my  foriui'r  j>ai)er.  the  same  Phynical 
Tlicory  appUe^i  to  the  itouUc  currenfg,  wliicli  ai-e  known  to  paw* 
through  strait*  couuectiiig  Inland  S<>a*  with  thy  Ocean  or  with  each 
other.  Kvcry  luIatiJ  Sea  is  ^xibject  to  two  agC'iicies  tondtng  to 
alter  its  level ; — nnmely,  evaponition  from  its  surface,  by  wliich  its 
lerol  will  be  redncetl ;  and  a  rotmii  of  water  by  rain  and  nvers, 
by  which  its  level  will  be  nii*ed.  Now.  it  ia  almost  a  phj-^tical 
uiipOfisibility  that  thette  two  agencieK  tthoulil  exactly  balance  one 
another,  except  in  the  cases  of  seas  entirely  shut  iu  ;  ui  which 
they  come  to  a  hnlance  by  the  alteration  of  the  level,  ai\(\  tlic 
consequent  extension  or  contntction  of  the  area.  This  in  well 
known  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Bead  Sea,  the  area  of  which 
has  been  reduct-d  by  excess  of  evaporation,  until  its  loss  of  water 
is  no  longer  p-eater  than  the  amoaut  returned  by  the  Jordan  and 
other  stroamK  thut  discharge  themselves  into  it ;  and  the  same  will 
be  presently  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  CaJtpian.  In  the 
Red  Sea,  aa  enormous  evaporation — a»nually  amounting  at  the  very 
lowest  cstimato  to  a  Rtratura  of  ^rtfjhi  /f«t,  and  by  af>mc  cstimntcd 
at  tu'cnifj'thvef  feet  per  annuin, — is  constantly  going  on,  uncom- 
pensated by  return  cither  from  rain  or  rivers ;  for  the  area  of  Uie 
Bed  Sea  i»  nearly  raiulefts.  and  scarcely  any  water  cornea  from 
the  land  that  encloses  it.  Thui,  then,  the  wtrong  atid  constant 
current  which  streams  Into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  is 
fnlly  accounted  for.  In  the  Baltic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low  by 
ovapomtion  is  far  smaller  than  the  return  by  rain  and  rivers ;  so  that 
ifi  level  would  berai.'^cd,  and  its  area  increased,  were  it  not  for  the 
outflow  of  the  excess  which  takes  place  through  the  Baltic  Sound  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Belt-  Ami  the  same  i.^  the  case  with  the  Ulack 
Sea,  the  overflow  of  which  is  carne^I  off  by  the  out-current  which  «otM 
through  the  Bosphonis^the  Sea  of  Mannora.and  the  Dardanelles,  into 
the  3!Ipean. 

But  in  each  of  these  csAes.  thert-  is  an  iner|unIiCy  between  the 
density  of  the  water  wit/tin  the  Strait,  and  that  ut'  the  water  ouisidt. 
Jn  tlie  cose  of  the  lied  Sen,  the  almost  unconiptnitated  evaporation 
tends  to  increase  the  salinity,  and  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
water;  and  there  is  con.wquontly  an  excess  of  deep  lat^eral  pressure 
on  the  inside  of  the  Strait  of  BaUol  Mandeb,  which  will  neces-sarily 
produce  an  under-i^nrrent  towartis  the  outside.  The  existence  of  thiu 
imder-current  has  not  yet  been  pnictic;dly  demonstratetl ;  kut^  as 
Captain  Maury  pointed  out,  it  may  Ihj  fairly  aasumetl ;  since,  as  the 
place  of  the  vast  quantity  of  freafi  water  always  posuiug  off  by 
evaporation  is  taken  by  an  influx  of  salt  water,  the  proportion  of 
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ttXt  in  tlic  basin  of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  uudcrgoing  a  constant 
iocrease,  if  it  were  not  tlius  kept  down.  Of  such  an  increase  there 
ii  no  evidence  whatever,  the  excess  of  salt  in  the  water  being 
xaroely  greater  than  in  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  whilst  there  is 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  deposits  of  salt  are  going  on  upon 
ib  shores  or  bottom,  as  will  be  presently  shown  to  be  forming  aronud 
the  Cispiuu.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  water  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
Blftck  Sea  is  redticed  in  salinity  by  tho  excessive  influx  of  river- 
vatei;  so  that  the  former  has  only  alvint  one-tifth,  and  the  latter 
leas  than  one-half,  of  the  density  of  Ocean-water.  Hencc;  the  greater 
latend  pressure  in  the  Straits  by  which  the  former  communicates  with 
llio  North  Sea  and  the  latter  with  the  Mediterranean,  is  from  tha 
mUaide;  and  an  huvanl  under-current  wouhl  be  thus  produced, 
which,  by  carrying  salt  water  into  the  basin,  would  prevent  its 
>»linity  from  being  further  reduced.  Tlte  existence  of  this  undcr- 
ttment,  as  1  showed  in  my  former  paper,  has  long  been  known  in 
thf  case  of  the  Baltic ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Sea,  **  it 
iti^bt  be  safely  predicted  on  the  double  ground  of  d  priori  and 
^  jmUfiori  DQcessity."  The  truth  of  that  prediction  (as  will  pre- 
^ntly  appear)  has  already  been  signally  verified. 

Being  anxious  to  obtain  more  coniipk-to  and  conclusive  evidence  tut 

W  the  outwanl  under-current  in  the  Stiuil  of  Gibmltar,  than  it 

bad  been  possible  for  me  to  obtain    in  my  visit  to  the  Medit^r- 

raoean  in  the  Pofinipuitr,  T  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 

kindly  offere»i  mu  in  the  following  year  by  the  Hydrogmpher  to 

ttie  Admiralty,  to  go  nut  with  Captain  Narcs  (now  in  command  of 

the  VltaUenger  Expedition)  in  the  Siuvn-vjater,  then  on  her  way 

to  oomplete  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  to  co-opernte  with 

him  in  a  further  seriea  of  inquiries.     The  result  of  those  inquiries 

*W  to  show  that  both   the   upper  iK-cum-nt  and  the  imder  out- 

CttrtcDt  are  much  uiui-e  intiueuccd  by  iuial  action  than  had  heen 

prieriously  supposed :    botii  of  tliem  undergoing  a  regular  reversal 

*:»«ry  sLx  hours  upon  tlie  "  ridge  "  at  the  broad  western  enibimchure 

of  tite  Strait ;  while,  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of  the  Strait,  the  rit-cunewt 

"Wjiaatily  conies  to  a  stand,  if  it  bo  not  actually  rcvei*sed,  when 

^tUjjODixed  by  the  weiit-Rowin^   tide-wave  which  adds  t;treiigt)i  to 

^"*  ouf-current  Iwncath.     Tiius  the  qimntity  of  water  which  flows 

^  each  direction  is  by  no  mcan^  as  great  aH  might  be  Kupposcd  from 

****i«nrBtiona  made  at  tlie  period  of  it«  moat  rapid  movement.    The 

***i<Miw!  of  the  uppcT  current  i>  most  decidedly  inivards ;  that  of  the 

^'J^iwcurrent  is  leas  considerably,  though  still  decidedly  o'utwards, 

"""^Vk  was  shown  not  merely  by  the  results  of  our  Current-drag  experi- 

"^Outs,  but  by  the  fact  clearly  indicated  by  tho  Hydrometer,  that 

^^U.tri'anxan  water  flows  down  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  marine 

c  c  2 
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watershed,  aiul  is  traceable  on  tlte  bottom  to  a  considerable  dUtaaCft. 
That  tbtB  UD<lor-curroDt  has  by  no  means  the  force  or  proporlioDate 
voltimo  of  that  which  has  sioce  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  Dar- 
dancilcs,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  ditfereuce  in  specific 
gravity  between  the  water  of  the  &li;diterraueaD  and  tliAt  of  the 
Atlantic  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  tliat  which  ext8t«  between 
the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that  of  the  yfj^ean. 

As  I  undejKtood  tliat  the  iS'/cMftcater,  when  her  survey  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  had  been  completed,  would  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles,  1 
requested  the  Hyilroyniplier  to  the  Admiralty  to  cause  a  BerieH  of 
experiments  to  be  there  made  with  the  "current-drag"  which  had 
been  suocessfulty  used  in  the  experiments  made  by  Captain  Kares 
and  myself  in  tlie  Slrait  of  Gibmltar. 

These  experiment»  were  csirried  out  with  great  skill  by  Captain. 
Wharton,  who  succeeded  Captain  Nares  in  command  of  the  Shear- 
water; and  the  summary  of  their  results  which  I  »hall  now  give,  is 
derived  &emthe  official  account  furnished  by  him  to  the  Admiralty, 
of  which  I  have  received  a  copy  by  the  kiiulnewt  of  tbe  Hydrographer. 

Although  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphoras  surface-currents  are  overfiow-cnrTents,  carrying  off  the 
excess  of  fresh  water  diwharged  by  nvem  into  the  BUck  Sea,  yet  it 
is  now  clear  that  lliey  are  in  great  measure  wiiKZ-currents.  During 
about  three  quarters  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  pretty  steadily  from 
the  N.E.,  that  is,  doum  the  Straits;  and,  aH  a  loile,  the  stronger  and 
more  continuous  the  wind,  the  stronger  'm  the  auiface  out-cuiTent. 
Od  calm  days,  the  out-cuneut  of  the  Dardauellea  is  usually  slack; 
and  if,  as  sometime*  happeua,  a  sti-oug  wind  blows  from  the  S.W., 
its  flow  may  be  entirely  cIicvicaK  It  re<iuires  a  continuance  of  strong 
S,W.  -wind,  however,  to  t«iv»w  its  direction;  and  its  rate,  when 
tliurt  reversed,  is  never  e<|ual  to  that  of  tlie  oni-current.  Tlie  speed 
of  the  Diirdaneiles  ctin-ent  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  Strait, 
according  to  its  breadth, — being  usually  about  one  knot  per  hour  at 
GallipoH,  and  three  knots  in  the  "Nan-ows"  at  Chanak  Kaleksi, 
where,  with  a  strong  N.E.  wind  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  four  and 
a-half  knotii ;  the  average  of  the  whole  being  estimated  by  Captain 
Wharton  at  one  and  a-half  knots.  The  Bospliorus  current  has  not 
been  as  carefully  studied  a.>>  that  of  the  Dardanelles;  but  Captain 
Wharton  states  that  ita  rate  is  greater,  averaging  about  two  and  a- 
half  knots  per  hour,  apparently  in  consequence  of  tlie  limitation  of 
its  channel,  which  is  scarcely  wider  at  any  [loint  than  if>  the  Darda- 
nelles at  the  "  Narrows."  It  continues  to  nm,  tliough  at  a  reduced 
rate,  when  there  is  no  wind ;  and  it  is  only  in  winter,  .ifter  a  con- 
tinued S.W.  gale  of  long  duration,  tliat  a  rcveiSid  of  the  Bospborus 
current  ever  takes  place. 
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Xt  might  have  been  siipposctl  that,  as  the  greatest  depth  of  th»e 
^W'O  Strait*  does  not  exceed  firty  fathoms,  the  dpitermination  of  the 
nxie^on  as  to  tho  existence  of  an  under-current  ivould  be  a  com- 
paratively cas>-  matter.  Bnt  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  tho  very 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  alike  in  tho  upper  and  in  the  lower 
stra-tum. 

It  bad,  in  fact,  been  affirmed  by  Captain  Spmtt,  aa  the  result  of 
experiments  formerly  made  by  himBelf,  that  the  lower  «tratum  is  sta- 
tionary; this  inference  having  been  dmwn  from  the  fact,  that  when 
he  let  down  into  it  a  "  ciiiTent  drag  "  suspended  to  a  fioatinfj  buoy,  the 
buoy  did  not  sliow  any  decided  change  of  position.     Bat  I  had  con- 
tested the  validity  of  this  inference,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  action 
of  the  surface -current  on  the  floating  buoy  made  a  jndl  on  the  sus- 
pending line  quije  strong  enough  to  draw  the  current-drag  through 
still  water,  this  couW  only  be  kept  in  its  stationary  position  by  ce 
mLrwnt  ading  ujton  U  unth  equal  foi-ce  in  the  contraiij  directifyih; 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  current  ^emed  to  mc  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  very  experimentH  which  had  been  adduced  to  di«- 
prove  it. 

The  reRuIt  of  the  earlier  experiments  made  by  Captain  WTiarton, 
iu    which  he  used   tho  currentKlnigH  that   we  had  found    to  work 
satisfactorily  in  the  Strait  of  (jibraltar,  corresponded  pretty  closely 
with  those  of  Captain  Spratt ;  no  other  than  inferential  evidence 
heing  obtained  of  tho  existence  of  an  inward  undor-cuiTcnt.     But 
perceiving  from  the  very  oblique  direction  of  the  suspending  line, 
that  the  under-current  must  be  acting  on  the  current-drag  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  Capt.  W.  sot  himself  to  devise  a  drag  which  should 
**aDg  vertically,"  even  when  the  suspending  liae  was  oblique,  ho  as  to 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  impact  of  a  current  at  right  angles  to 
rt.    This  worked  satis^tonly  ;  and  gave  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  thti  existence  of  a  powerful  under-current,  by  dragging  tlie  «ub- 
pMiding   buoy  inwarcbt  againat   the  surface-curretii ;    the  force  of 
"fetch,  aided  by  wind,  was  sufficient  on  several  occasions  to  prevent 
we  row-boats  from  following  the  buoy,  otdy  tho  steam-cutter  being 
•Me  to  keep  up  with  it.     The  following,  which  is  the  mofit  striking 
of  all  hia  results,  waa  ol>taine(l  in  the  Ba*<phoru«  on  the  21st  of 
"St  August ;  with  a  surface-current  nmning  outwaitls  at  the  rate 
rf  three  and  a-half  knota  per  hour,  and  a  N.E.  wind  of  force  4. 
"'^en  the  current-drag  was  lowcrcil  to  a  depth  afterwards  assumed 
W  he  twenty  fathoms,  it  at  once  mshed  nolently  awny  against  the 
■nfcoe-stream.  the  large  buoy  and  a  small  one  beiug  pulled  com- 
pletely under  water,  tho  third  alone  remaining  visible.    It  was  a 
wood«rful  sight  to  see  this  series  of  floats  tearing  through  the  water 
loviodwurd.     The  steam-cutter  bad  to  go  full  speed  to  keep  pace 
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with  it"  When  suuk  t^vo  fathoms  deeper,  the  strain  was  so 
as  to  pull  all  three  huoy»  bcueatb  the  surface  ;  but  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  tliey  reappeared  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward, the  drag  haviug  grounded.  It  is  obviouH  that  the  real  rate  of 
ttie  under -current  must  be  very  much  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  movement  of  tlie  float ;  siace  tlie  cuiTcnt-drag  iinpeHed  by  it 
had  to  draw  the  large  suspeudiug  buoys  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
line  against  tlie  powerful  siu-faoe-current  running  at  three  and  a^balf 
knots  an  hour  in  the  opposite  directiou  ;  (/ie-ir  motion  tlirough  the 
water,  tburefore,  being  nearly  four  ami  a-half  knots  an  hour. 

The  difference  in  the  Specilic  Oravity  of  water  obtained  front 
different  depths,  was  uaually  found  in  Captain  Wharton's  investiga- 
tions, as  in  iTi)'  own,  to  affoi-d,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  very 
sure  indication  'of  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  each  strattun^ 
tbe  htamj  water  of  the  /Egean  flowing  ijiwai-ds,  and  the  ilqht  watei' 
of  the  Black  Sea  oitiwanla  And  it  was  indicated  alike  by  both 
modes  of  inqiiii-y,  that  the  two  strata  move  in  opposite  directiotu^ 
0I3A  over  the  other,  with  very  little  intennixture  or  retardation  ;  the 
pas8Em;c  from  the  one  to  tfie  other  being  mually  vciy  abrupt.  In  a 
few  instances  there  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule;  an  outward 
movement  being  found  in  the  </«j>a»(  stratum,  while  the  middle 
stratum  was  moving  j/iwards,  tliough  the  water  of  both  these  strata 
had  tlie  density  of  the  .^Egean.  These  anomalietf  ax's  considered  by 
Captain  W}iarton  to  procewl  from  the  prevalence  of  opposite  winds 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Strait. 

As  a  geneiiil  rule,  tlie  strength  of  the  tnward  under-curreut  wss 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  o«?ward  surface-current ;  and  this  was 
very  remarkably  shown  in  cases  in  whicli,  both  having  been  slack 
during  a  calm,  an  bicreaae  of  wind  augmented  the  rates  of  both 
curi^nts  alike.  Tliat  a  wind  blowing  oitfwards  should  promote  the 
flow  of  an  under-current  iuwards,  may  at  first  siglit  appear  anoma- 
lous ;  but  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  Suppose  that  a  moderate 
S.W.  wind,  by  checking  the  surface -outflow,  keeps  the  lercl  of  the 
Black  Sea  just  w>  much  above  that  of  the  ^Egean,  that  the  grester 
ivei^ht  of  tlie  latter  column  is  counterpoised  by  the  greater  iieujht 
of  the  former;  then,  as  the  (wittoTTt-pressures  of  the  two  are  eijtial, 
their  laUrciX  pres-^ures  will  also  he  equal,  and  there  will  be  no  under- 
cuiTent  so  long  as  this  condition  lastA.  But  so  soon  as,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  S.W.  wind,  tlie  level  of  the  Black  Sea  is  lowei'ed 
by  a  surface-outflow,  the  Mgexa  column  comes  to  be  the  heavier,  and 
its  excess  of  lateral  pressure  produces  a  deep  inflow.  And  when  this 
outflow  is  further  aided  by  a  N.E.  wind,  so  that  the  levels  of  the  tiro 
seas  m-e  equalized,  or  tliere  is  even  an  excess  of  elevation 
M^t^^  cod,  the  greater  weJgbt  of  the  i^ean  column  will  ] 
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a  greater  lateral  pressure,  and  will  consequently  increase  the  force  of 
tbe   mward  umler-ciirrcnt. 

Tlie  two  following  cases  ai*o  pcciilinrly  illustrative  of  the  efFecU  of 
tliflforenccs  iti  ilownwani  pre&sure  in  tlic  proiliictimi  of  uinler-airrents. 
The  exit  of  the  water  brouglit  down  by  the  Hudson  river  i»  so  much 
iinpcdetl  by  the  "Kori-ows"  uf  Now  yoik  Harbour,  that  tlio  surface- 
level  of  the  river  is  always  hij,'hcr  tliao  tluit  of  Ihc  sea  outside  ;  and 
^A   t<he  diSereuce  is  ordinarily  sufHcicat  to  do  more  than  compensate 
for    tJie  excess  in  the  wei<;lit  of  the  column  of  sea- water  ouUtide, 
&bove  that  of  the  column  of  river-water  inside,  no  deep  inflow  of 
eea-water  takes  place.    But  during  tlie  dry  snmmer-sea»uii,  the  levot 
bf   Uie  river  coine«  down  ho  nearly  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
aea,  that  Iho  outside  column  hecomcit  the  heavier ;  ami  a  iluep  *«flow 
of  salt  water  then  tokos  place,  extending  a  good  way  up  the  river, 
though    the   Riirfooc    owiHow    cunsintiug   of    waiei'    thus   rendered 
t»rackiiib,  continues  for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  tidal  himrs. — Again, 
it    was  pointed  out   by  Sir   William   Thomson  at  the   Edinburgh 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  the  porsiiitenoG  of  a  «urfaeo 
eurnent  up  a  loeh  that  opens  from  the  sea,  when  a  wind  coutiniiously 
setting  iHwards  has  raised  a  "head  of  water"  at  it*.'  fm-thor  extre- 
mity, cau  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  compensating  (/Howard  uiidor- 
carr^nt  \  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  excess  of  pressure  aX   the 
Iiead  of  the  loch,  ao  long  aw  the  level  of  the  water  is  there  kept  up 
PT  the  powistenwj  of  the  inward  drift  current 

The  lact  may  now,  therefore,  be  considereil  as  put  beyond  question, 
^t  a  slight  exoesfl  of  dovm-tmini  pressutt,  whether  arising  from 
■tilTereneu  of  speci/ic  ytuvlty,  or  from  difference  of  lewt,  is  quite 
"^uate  to  produce  movement  in  great  bodies  of  water,  which  raove- 
^Btit  may  have  the  rate  and  force  of  a  purrsjit  when  restricted  to  a 
"■Ttow  channel ;  and  the  "creeping-How"  (I  have  never  designated 
It  *«  a  "current")  of  Polar  water  along  the  Ocean  bottom,  which 
•"itigs  a  glacial  temperature  into  the  Intertropical  zone,  is  thus  found 
•o  have  au  adequate  veni  mu.'^n,  in  the  excess  of  ileep  lateral  pressure 
"ttted  by  the  Polar  column  whobC  density  lia.s  been  augmented  by 
wltl,  over  that  of  the  Efiuatorlal  column  whose  density  has  boon 
diminished  by  heat. 

Pmfessor  Huxley,  however,  while  fully  accepting  these  general  pro- 
IwsitioQs,  and  laying  .special  stress  on  the  contrast  bL-tween  tlio  Tem- 
pcrature-phenomcua  of  the  Meditermiiean  and  those  of  the  ouUiide 
OOAa,  as  evidence  of  the  Gonuiul  Oii-culation  for  which  I  eouLeud,  Ua£ 
lewntly  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (Vol  3uc:., 
p.  MO),  that  the  cause  of  the  surface  in-cuneut  thnjugb  tin.-  .Stmit  of 
Cibnltar,  which  is  cooHtautly  brin<;iag  Into  the  basin  of  the  Muditer- 
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nuiean  a  vaat  liody  of  Atlantic  water,  has  not  been  shown  to  li(»  in 
ttiat  excess  of  evaporation  from  tlie  surface  of  the  Meiliterranoau 
above  the  return  by  rain  nnJ  rivere,  to  which,  since  the  first  promul- 
gation of  tliis  dociriiie  by  Dr.  Halley,  it  hafl  lieeii  usually  attributed. 
I  cannot  hut  Ihinlt  timt  if  rny  friond  had  looked  a  littto  more  care- 
fully into  tlio  ovidcuee  on  this  point,  be  would  have  scarcely  used 
UiK  authority  to  call  in  question  a  <loctrinc,  which  may,  I  think,  bo 
cou&idorcd  as  being  as  woU  estahlthhod  as  any  doctrine  id  Physical 
(loography. 

In  the  first  place,  jMi'iJuf /uf/i;  evidence  in  its  favoiu-  is  afforded  by 
the  constantly-main  tain  cfl  excess  in  the  salinity  of  Mediterranean 
water  niiove  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic.  This  excess  is  greater  tltau 
Pi-of.  Huxley  has  statod ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tnirface- 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  V'ftere  subjedt^d  to  fptai  nopoi'u/tOTt, 
mid  fwt  T&htced  bij  Qie  injlmvfmm  tfte  Atiuntic,  ranges  a!«  high  as 
t-0294,  and  the  ^o/font-water  to  1*0302,  while  that  of  Atlantic  wnter 
avuraguii  1'02U-').  And  the  exce-ss  of  the  saline  constitueut«t,  as  deter- 
mined by  cheuucal  analyniH,  ranges  a.H  lii^h  as  nine  per  cent.  That 
(hero  is  7U>  incrttise  in  the  pi'oportion  of  suit.  uutwiLhstauding  tha 
euormoufs  amount  daily  brought  by  the  Gibraltar  current  into  thd 
JliftHlitcrTanean  Uisiu,  la  ciintply  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  ontivanl 
under-current  of  dense  Meditcrrituuan  water  li  couslautly  returning 
to  tiio  Atlautic  the  salt  whicli  the  .suiface-currcnt  brings  in.  But 
tilts  constant  interchange  between  tho  water  of  the  Moditcrnuican 
»nd  tliat  of  the  outside  Ocean,  would  in  time  most  assuredly  roduco 
the  density  of  Meditenanenn  water  to  that  of  the  Atlontio,  if  it  wera 
not  as  ccustantly  maintained;  and  uo  other  cause  for  its  coustant 
maintenance  can  be  shown,  than  excess  of  cTaporattou. 

But,  siys  Professor  Huxley,  it  would  seem,  when  we  consider  tho 
enormous  anjouni  of  fresh  Mater  poured  into  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  tlte  great  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
it,  that  "the  sun  mui^t  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  level  of  tho 
Mediterranean  down."  This  part  of  the  question  has  been  moro 
fully  and  carefully  investigated  (as  I  shall  preeently  show)  than  my 
friend  H-ema  to  have  supposed ;  but  before  proceeding  to  discus*  it,  X 
ahall  bring  ti>  hear  upon  it  the  very  remarkable  results  of  the  in- 
quiries made  into  the  Physical  condition  of  the  Catpian  Sea,  by  a 
man  whom  Professor  Huxley  and  I  hold  in  oijual  respect, — the  dis- 
tinguished Pi"ofe3sor  Von  Baer,  who  was  tent  thither  some  years  ago 
by  the  Iluwiian  Goveniment  to  report  upon  its  Fiaheries.  Thin,  th« 
laigest  existing  Inland  Soa  without  any  outlet,  is  a  "survival''  of 
that  great  central  sea,  which,  at  no  remote  geological  period,  covered 
a  large  part  of  Northern  Asia;  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land 
having  separated  it  from  the  Kiutine  on  the  one  side,  and  from  tho 
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lof  Aral  on  tbe  otber,  as  well  as  from  the  Arctic  Sea  with  wbicU 
tb.xs  marine  proviace  was  formerly  in  comnmuicatiou.  How  small  au 
clovalion  lias  sufticwl  to  cut  off  tins  coiiimituicatioii  on  tlie  nortliern 
si<]«,  i^  ^bow!i  by  tlie  fact,  that  tlie  couuectioii  of  the  Dvrina  with  the 
Volga,  by  a  system  of  caniJu.  lia«  opeued  a  way  for  vessels  to  pass 
be-t-*ecii  the  Caspian  aud  the  "White  Sea.  Thus  remaining  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  ]an<l,  the  Caspian  has  uiulergone  a  series  of  very 
romarkable  chaiipes,  which  cau  bo  distinctly  traced  out 

Id  the  tirst  place.  It  is  evident  (as  was  long  since  pointed  out  by 
i*alla.»)  that  the  former  extent  of  tlie  Caspian  was  mtich  greater  than 
Its  present  area.   The  soutboru  portion  of  its  basin,  which  lies  among 
niotiQtaiDS  whose  escarpments  extend  beneath  the  water,  is  by  far  the 
dee|test ;  a  large  pai-t  of  its  bottom  lying  between  2000  and  300(t  feet 
lielow  the  present  surface  of  the  water.     The  middle  portion  has  also 
a  conniiierable  depth  on  the  Caiicnsiun  siJe.  But  the  aortheni  portion 
•8  nnwheri;  more  than  .>0  feet  <Iecp ;  and  this  depth  i»  continually 
b^ng  reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
W"l»icli  discharge  themselves  into  this  part  of  the  basin,  notably  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural.    Tliese  riven*  run  through  an  immenRe  expanse 
of  aiejype»,  the  slope  of  which  towards  the  Caspian  is  almost  imper- 
ct?'7Jtible ;  so  that  if  the  level  of  its  waters  were  to  be  raised  oven  very 
**Hghtly,  an  expanse  of  land  at  least  equal  to  its  present  area  would 
^  covered  by  it     Now,  us  the  present  level  is  about  80  feet  hdow 
*hat  uf  the  Black  Sea.  whilst  ample  evidence  that  the  ntf^yp^i  were 
'wrtMorly  overUowed   by  «alt  water  is  afforded  by  beds  i>f  marine 
OiiclLi,  as  well  as  by  the  persistence  of  numerous  salt  lakes  and  salt 
•***r8he«,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  nyrthern  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian fonnerly  eitende*!  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Volga  below 
Saratov ;  and  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  contraction,  than  tlte 
**c*«  of  etyijionition  ov^r  fhe  vHiirn  of  uxtter  hy  rain  and  riverg. 

But  such  a  reduction  in  tbe  vohnne  of  water  as  miist  have  taken 
place  in  order  to  produce  this  lowering  of  level,  would  have  shown 
"tftelf.  it  might  he  supposed,  ill  an  increase  f>f  its  Salinity ;  whereas 
">e  feet  is  that  the  proportion  of  salt  (which  varies  in  dilTerent  parte 
*>«  the  Itasin,  and  ohw  at  different  sca.'ions)  is  on  the  avemgo  only 
*«ont  tynfi'fauHh  of  that  which  is  fountl  in  Oceanic  water,  and  does 
'*ot  much  exceed  one-half  of  the  proportion  contained  in  the  water  of 
*^e  Euxinc.  This  leduction,  however,  is  fully  explained  by  the  ob- 
■^n'ations  of  Von  Baer,  who  traces  it  to  the  number  of  shallow 
■■Soons  by  which  the  basin  is  sun*ounded,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
**'t  of  natural  "salt  pan"  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the 
'^oposit  of  its  saline  matter  in  thL'  solid  form.  This  process  may  be 
*^'l  studied  in  the  neiglibouiliood  of  Novo-Petrosk  on  the  eastern 
'^oa^t;  where  what  waa  fonnerly  a  bay  is  now  divided  into  a  largo 
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number  of  basins,  presenting  every  degree  of  flaline  concentration. 
One  of  these  sUll  occasionally  receives  water  from  tlie  sea^  and  haa 
lippositecl  on  its  banks  unly  a  very  tliin  layer  of  salt  A  second. 
likewise  ftill  of  wat-er,  lins  ita  IwtttJiu  hidden  by  n  thick  cnJist  of  nwe- 
colotired  eryfitAls  like  n.  pavement  of  Tiutrble.  A  third  exhibits  a 
©impact  majw  of  salt,  in  which  are  pooU  of  water  whose  surface  ia 
TOurc  than  a  j'aril  Iwlow  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  And  a.  fourth  has  lost 
all  ita  water  by  evaporation ;  and  the  stratum  of  salt  left  behind  is 
now  oovei'eid  by  sand.  A  similar  concentration  is  taking  plnoe  in  tlie 
arm  of  the  sea  termed  Karosu  (Black  Water),  which  runs  southwarda 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  basin ;  for  notnithatjindiog  Um' 
proximity  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  livers,  the  proportion  of  salt 
there  rises  so  gi-eatly  above  that  of  the  ocejtn,  that  animal  life,  eltfo- 
where  extremely  abundant,  is  almost  or  altogether  suppressed. 

This  process  goes  on  upon   tlie   greatest   scale,  however,  in  the^ 
Karaboghaz, — a  shallow  flivnikntlum  from  the  eaattjrn  part  of  the, 
middle  liasin,  which  is  probably  a  "survival"  of  the  fonner  commu- 
nication between  the  Caspian  and  tlie  Sea  of  Aral.     This  vast  gulf 
communicatcK  with  the  Ufa  by  a  narrow  uiuutb,  which  in  not  more 
than   about  1-jO  yards  wide,  and  A  feet  deep ;  and  through  this' 
channel  a  current  la  always  running  inwards  with  an  average  speed 
of  three  miles  an  hour     This  cuirent  is  accelerated  by  westerly  and 
retarded  by  easterly  M-inds  ;  but  it  never  Hows  with  less  rapidity  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.     The  navigatcjrs  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Turkoman  non\ads  who  wander  on  its  shores,  struck  with  the  con- 
stant and  UDHwcrviug  course  of  this  current,  have  xuppoeed  tlmt  its 
waters  pass  down  into  a  subterranean  abyss  (Karabogboz,  black  gulf), . 
through  which  they  reach  either  the  Persian  CJulf  or  the  Black  Sea. 
For  this  bypotbesis,  however,  there  is  not  the  least  foundation.    The ' 
basin,  Iwing  exposed  to  every  wind  and  to  most  intense  sumnier  heatf 
is  subject  to  the  loss  of  an  enormous  ipiantity  of  water  by  evapoia- ' 
tioa  ;  and  as  there  is  very  little  direct  i-eturn  by  streams,  llie  deficit 
c:in  only  be  supplied  by  a  flow  from  the  Qispian.     The  small  depth 
of  the  bai'  fiieniH  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  counter-current  of  denser 
water;  none  such  having  been  detected,  although  the  careful  itivea- , 
tigntions  made  by  Von   Bitur  would   have  shown   its  presence  if  it 
really  existed.     And  thus  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  ooncen- 
tration  of  the  water  within   the  basin  of  the  Karabogliaz  ;  so  that 
seals  which  used  to  frequent  it  are  no  longer  found  there,  and  ita 
borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.     Ijayers  of  salt  are  being 
deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  l>ottom  ;  and  the  sounding-liuc,  when 
scarcely  out  of  the  water,  is  covered  with  saline  crystals.     Taking  the 
lowest  esti  mate  sof  the  degree  of  soilness  of  the  Caspian  water,  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  speed  of  the  current.  Von  Baer  has  i 
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siiOMD  tiial  Uie  Karaboghftz  atouc  tktity  receives  from  tlie  Caapiau  tbc 
eaormou*  quantity  uf  thne  hundred  and  Jifty  lhoum.nd  tmut  ofiolt. 
If  Kudi  «D  elevation  urere  to  take  place  of  the  surface  of  the  bar,  as 
liiouM  separate  the  Karaboglmi  from  the  \ias\i\  of  the  Caspian,  it 
would  quickly  tiiminish  iii  extent,  its  banks  wo'jld  be  convci'ted  into 
LiamcnBO  fields  of  salt,  jiud  the  .sheet  of  water  which  might  remain 
vanld  be  either  convurtcil  into  a  shultow  lake — like  Lake  Klton, 
which  iji  200  vnilea  frfun  the  pres4-nt  northern  border  of  the  Caspian ; 
or  a  ult  marsh — like  those  which  cover  extensive  tracts  of  tbe 
steppes ;  or  might  altogether  disappear  by  drying  up, — as  seems  to 
bavc  been  the  case  with  a  deprossed  area  lying  between  Lake  Elton 
*nd  the  River  Ural,  which  is  7ft  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian, 
and  ftbout  as  much  more  bekw  that  of  tbe  Bhick  Sea.  It  is  impos- 
aible  that  a  more  "  pregnant  instfince  "  coald  be  adduced,  of  the  elleet 
<jf  fivaponttioii  alonr  in  maintaining  a  powerful  nirrent,  than  is 
«fiEbrded  by  this  case  of  the  Kiiraboghiiz. 

That  when  the  baaiu  of  the  Cufipiun  liad  beeu  once  completely 
•"elated,  the  level  of  its  water  was  ntpidb)  lowered  hy  evaporation, 
"util  its  area  was  so  far  reihiced  as  to  kci-p  down  tlie  aniouttl  of  eva- 
Poratiou  to  that  of  the  return  uf  frf«b  water  by  raJii  and  vivera,  is 
shoiiii  by  Von  Bsut  to  bo  an  almost  inevitable  infereuce  from  facts 
^  two  intlependuiit  onlcrn.     At  the  height  of  from  fio  to  HU  feet 
above  tlie  preaent  level,  the  rocks  which  fomicd  the  original  sea- 
shore of  the  90utfie)'7i  Iinsiu  have  been  furrowed  out  into  tooth-shaped 
Points  and  nectilcs  ;  lower  down,  on  the  contraiy,  the  rocks  now  laid 
"are  show  no  trace  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  water ;  so  that  its 
•evel  would  seem  to  have  Bunk  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  waves  suffi- 
*^eiit  time  to  attack    the  chff'-walls    cflcctively.     Again,  along  the 
■hallow  Itordcr  of  the  nort}u;ru  basia,  the  shore  for  a  space  of  250 
"Wiles  is  gashed  with  thousands  of  narrow  channels,  from  twelve  to 
ihiity  miles  in  length,  separated  by  chiuns  of  hillucks,  which  pass 
Ulaud  into  the  level  ground  of  tlie  steppes.     In  the  neighbourhood 
^f  tho  mouths  of  the  Volga,  which  brinj^s  down  a  greatly  increa>iod 
Volume  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  excess 
^Ws  into  these  channels,  and  thus  tends  to  keep  them  open  ;  so  that, 
"whtn  the  iuumlation  is  over,  the  sea  again  passes  up  them.     Further 
^^  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chanuels,  like  the  intervening 
iiinocks,  are  not  continuous,  but  form  chains  of  little  takes,  separated 
Wundy  isthmuses.     Although  Lhesc  chanuels  run  nearly  parallel  to 
**tfe  other,  yet  Ihey  have  a  somewhat  fan-like  arrangement ;  their 
KUre  of  radiation  being  the   higher  part  of  the   isthmus  which 
tfpuates  tlic  slope  of  the  Caspian  from  that  of  the  N.K.  portion  of 
(he  Black  Sea,     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  channels  can  have 
l>Mii  formed,  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the  soft  soil  duiing  the 
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rapifl  ftinkiiig  of  Iho  lovol  of  the  Cospiaa  water;  as  happens  od  the 
muJdy  bauks  of  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  water  is  being  rapidly 
loworo'i  by  the  opening  of  a  sluice-gnte. 

Now,  since  in  the  area  of  the  Caspian,  as  at  present  timited,  an 
«gwiii6)-iwwt  has  beea  established  between  the  quantity  of  watet 
lost  by  evaporation,  and  that  returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers  (for 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  continuous  change  of  level  is 
fumr  going  on),  we  con  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  what  the  amount  fA 
wich  evaporation  really  is,  from  what  is  needed  to  moke  it  good,  than 
we  have  any  other  moans  of  foi-ming.  Tlie  Volga  is,  next  to  the 
Danube,  the  larj^est  European  river,  and  its  drainngc-arca  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  Ural  is  n  considerable  river,  probably  not  bringing  down 
much  less  water  than  the  Don  ;  whilst  the  Kiir  and  the  Araxes,  wliicfa 
drain  a  large  part  of  Transeauca^a,  eannot  together  be  much  inferior 
to  the  Dnieper  :  and  yet  tlie  ivliole  mass  of  water  brought  down  by 
these  four  rivers,  seiTes  only  to  keep  the  present  level  of  the  Caspian 
from  being  further  lowered  by  evaporation. 

Ijet  us  now  compare  with  the  Caspian  the  Blatk  Sea,  with  which 
it  was  formerly  in  coutimiity,  and  which  cummuuicates  indirectly 
with  the  general  Oceanic  system.  The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  (includ- 
ing the  Sea  of  Azov)  and  that  of  the  Caspian  are  nearly  equal ;  eadi 
being  estimated  at  about  180,000  w|uaro  milea  Tliey  lie  for  tlie  most 
part  l)etween  the  same  Annual  IsotlicnnH  of  00"  and  50^,  the  exten- 
sions of  the  Caspian  to  the  south  of  the  former  and  to  the  north  of 
the  latter  being  nearly  equal ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  two  seas  is  nearly  the  same.  Now,  as  tho  whole 
water  of  the  Volga  and  of  the  otlier  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Caspian  is  only  sufficient  to  make  up  for  Ha  evaporation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  contribution  of  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  the  Don,  and  other  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
Black  Sea.  towards  the  supply  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  only  the 
excetfS  which  remains  after  compensating  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  (assuming  the  equality  of  this  with  the  evaporation  of 
the  Caspian)  the  excess  of  the  volume  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  over 
that  of  the  Cas])ian  rivers,  which  (as  will  presently  appear)  must  be 
a  very  insignificant  cimtributiou  to  the  Mediterranean  in  comi 
with  the  area  of  the  latter. 
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How  small  that  exce«s  really  is,  may  he  gathered  from  the  expert* 
ments  on  tho  Dardanelles  and  Eospliorus  currents,  of  whicli  the 
particulars  have  already  been  given.  For  not  only  is  the  outward 
Kurface-current  extremely  variable  in  its  rale,  and  liable  to  occasional 
revertal,  but,  when  it  is  at  iu  etroiigest,  iU  effect  is  mo«t  counteracted 
by  the  inward  under-curreut.     The  proportional  force  and  volume  of 
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the  two  currents  cannot  be  estimated  from  tbeae  experiments  Trith 
aajribing  like  certuinty ;  but  Oiptain  Whartou  thinks  that  the  undcr- 
currt!ut  sometimiM  carries  in  as  much  as  ttoo-Uihris  of  the  u-ater 
that  i\u'-  tiurtace-curreut  carries  ouL  Thiit  it  ordinnrily  retutn>t  at 
least  hfiJj,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  constant  raatntonance  of 
the  average  salinity  of  the  Black  Sea  water  at  about  half  that  of 
Uediterraiiuan  water;  since  it  is  obviuus  that  thi:t  ]>rop<irtion  could 
nut  be  kept  up,  uuiesK  as  much  suit  re-enters  the  basin  by  the  umler- 
current,  as  passes  out  uf  it  by  the  upper.  Hpnoe,  as  the  taliaky 
of  the  under-current  is  twice  that  of  the  upper,  its  volume  may 
be  taken  at  about  vne-haif ;  m  tJiat  tJie  acinal  eareetut  of  outflow  will 
bo  only  about  oiie-haf/  of  the  volume  of  water  that  forms  the 
surface-cuirent.  And  thus  the  whole  c<^ntributiun  of  the  great  rivers 
that  discharge  themselvea  into  tho  Black  .Sea,  to  the  maint^^'nanoe  of 
the  level  of  the  Meihterraneau,  is  represented  by  an  outflow  tltrough 
the  Dardanelles  by  no  uejins  exceeding  the  amuuat  brouglit  down  bj 
a  single  considerable  river. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Meditenxmeati ;  aud  shall  again  use  the  Cas- 
pian us  a  basis  on  which  we  may  form  some  kind  uf  approxiniBtive 
estimate  as  to  the  proportion  betweeu  the  evaporation  from  its  surface 
and  the  return  by  river-llow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  atva  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  the 
JBfS&Kn  and  the  Adriatic,  is  between  /our  and  _(ive  tiroes  the  proaent 
axea  of  the  Caspian  ;  so  that,  taking  the  cvapomtiou  over  e<iual  areas 
of  tlic  two  seas  to  be  the  mine,  the  quantity  of  retuiii  that  would  be 
needed  to  keep  up  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  between 
lour  and  five  times  as  great  as  that  wliich  sulficcs  to  maintain  thatof 
the  Cai:piaiL  But  looking  to  the  fact  timt  the  priucipnl  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Mediterranean  lies  east  and  wejit  between  the  paraJleJa 
of  32^  nud  40'  N.  lat.,  whikt  that  ti(  the  Caspian  Lies  nortii  mid 
south  between  the  pai-alleU  of  30^  and  4(>°,  it  Heems  obvious  that 
this  difiereuce  alone  would  cause  the  evaporation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  be  muvh  greater  for  equal  areas  than  that  of  the  Caspian, 
The  ordinary-  Summer  temperature  of  a  considentble  part  of  the 
Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  much  below  Hif :  I 
have  myself  seen  it  ranging  from  75"  to  ttO"  between  Malta 
and  Alexandria,  in  the  early  part  of  October.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  curious  northern  bend  by  which  the  summer  Isotherm 
of  80^  is  carried  through  Greece  aud  Asia  Minor,  along  the  souihern 
shore  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  it  only  just  tonches  tlie  southern  basin  of  the 
CsRpian  ;  the  summer  temperature  of  nearly  the  wholy  of  this  sea 
being  below  tliat  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Moditcrraueon, 
Tlie  difference  is  far  greater,  however,  during  the  Winter  months. 
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Taking  the  lowest  wint«r  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  at  PrO' 
fesHur  Huxley's  average  of  48*"  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
iff  xoiuf  degrees  too  low  for  Uie  Eastoni  Wsiii.  wliilflL  it  is  not  at  all 
too  high  for  the  Western),  we  fiii^l  tlic  January  tneaii  of  the  Caspian 
to  rango  from  ^O^  at  its  southern  oxtromity,  to  30^  lu  its  middle 
basia,  while  its  northern  basin  is  crossed  by  the  January  JRiithcnn  of 
20°.  Hence,  as  regards  Teniperaturn  alone,  thu  mean  aiiuiial  excess 
is  largely  on  the  side  of  the  McditciTaQcan.  But  there  is  another 
element  not  less*  important, — the  extreme  fZr)/)'»'«H  of  the  hot  winds 
which  blow  over  the  MediternineQU  {especially  its  Eaatem  basic) 
from  the  great  African  deserts,  and  whicli  tnke  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  moisture  in  their  course.  Having  hoard  much  of  the 
soorc^Lug  power  of  the  Hirocco,  1  was  surprised,  when  in  Malta 
(towards  which  this  wind  blows  from  the  8outh-cai!t),  to  find  that  its 
enorraling  effect  was  due  to  its  excessive  hwrnidity,  derived  from  the 
tijtteut  of  sea  it  hail  traversed  tnnce  leaving  the  Libyan  deserts. 

We  should  not  be  far  wrong,  then,  in  assuming  that,  to  counteract 
this  enonnous  evaporatiuu,  the  volume  of  river-wat«r  poured  iulo 
Uie  Mediterraueau  ought  to  be  ni  least  six  times  tliat  r(.>ci'ived  by 
the  Co^piiU.  But  what  'a  the  actual  amount  of  that  supply  7  Along 
the  whole  African  coast,  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Nile. 
there  is  nothiug  that  cjiu  be  called  a  large  river.  Around  the  whole 
Levant  there  is  the  tiame  deficiency.  And  thuK,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Po — -a  slow-flowing  river  of  very  mo<lorato 
volume,  no  great  body  of  water  is  pjurcd  into  tlio  East*?ni  basin 
of  the  Moditerranean,  save  the  oiwy/my  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
comes  down  through  the  BoBphorus  and  Dardanelles.  How  small  a 
contribution  is  made  by  this  overtlow  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  seems  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  j£gean,  with  which  it 
first  niingle»,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  lowered  by  the  intemiixtiire  of  the 
half-salt  stream  which  discharges  itself  into  the  part  of  it  ro<: 
remote  from  its  communication  with  that  larger  basin.  Into  the 
Western  basin  of  thi*  Mediten-aiiean,  no  other  considerable  rivers 
discharge  themselves  than  the  Klioue  and  the  Ebro.  Tims  the  sum- 
total  t}(  the  supply  brought  into  the  whole  Meditenanean  area  by 
gn-at  rivers,  may  be  expressed  by  the  Nile,  one-half  of  the  Dar- 
danelles surfac^-airrent,  tlie  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.  And  if 
WW  add  to  these  the  "  ten  submarine  springs  of  fresh  water  which 
are  knowa  to  burst  up  in  the  Mediterranean,"  it  seems  to  mo  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  cannot  make  that  total  anything  liko  hix  timt 
the  amount  that  is  brought  into  the  Caspian  by  the  Volga,  the' 
Unil,  and  the  TranscaucaNian  riveis,  and  which  has  l>ccn  shown  to 
be  eiith'ettf  diastpated  by  evapoixitiou. — It  has  been  estimated  by 
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two  Krench  ofticei-R,  MM.  Kt?gy  and  V'ignn,*  who  have  recently  com- 
pared tbc  probable  evjiporatioii  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  rain-fall 
over  il8  area,  that  tUu  annual  exccas  of  tlie  former  rcprewntft  a 
stratum  of  +^  feet;  and  the  largest  e«iimate  of  the  amount  brought 
in  1>3'  rivers  cannot  make  tip  a  tliii'd  of  this  quantity.'f' 

WiUi  Hiich  an  mle<niate  ?.i9ni  cnu*vt  as  this  enormous  excem  of 

<»'a.f>4initiuu,  Ihero  in  no  occasion  to  go  iu  searcli  of  any  other  expla- 

aa^on  fur  the  Qthrultar  in-current.    For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 

"ia«.rinG  water-8he«r'  betwetsn  Capes  Trafalgar  ami  Spartel  were  to 

be  mineil  1(](H>  foot,  so  aa  to  cut  otf  the  Mediternuit!Hn  basin  from 

Ika    Atlantic,  the  excess  of  cva]>(n-ation  from  ite  surface  would  pro- 

o  a  progresaivc  reduction  of  its  level — aa  hns  hapt>on(«i  with  the 

jjian, — until  its  area  came  to  bo  so  far  rcjitrictcd  as  to  limit  its 

•?&X>oratioD  to  the  amount  returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers.     Btit 

fa  long  as  this  communication  remains  open,  so  long  will  an  in- 

cunrent  through  the  Strait  of  Gtbraltjir  maintain  the  present   level 

mX  area  of  the  Mediternuit^u.     That  this  in-cutrent  perHit^ts  through. 

\l>e    winter  (which  is  advanced  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  an  objection  to 

llie   received  itocuiuo)  is  easily  t;xplaiut'd.    The  temperature  of  the 

airface,  though  reduced  to  50  dcgruus  or  thereabouts,  is  still  suffi- 

cimtly  high  (espocially  under  drj-  African  winds)  to  maintain  a  cou- 

u4cruhle  amount  vi  evaporation  ;  and  it  is  during  the  seasuu  uf  this 

^ueed  evaporation,  that  tlie  river-supply  is  least.    For  all  the 

P^t  rivers  M'hich  dinchargo  themaclv«s  into  the  Moditorrancan  basin 

ve  at  their  lowest  duniig  the  winter  inonthi^,  their  upper  souii^Ds 

<^iiig  then  fn^zeu  up ;  and  it  is  with  tbc  melting  of  the  snows  that 

tliey  become  filled  again. 

Although  1  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  uniform  Temperature 
**•  tht  great  mass  of  Meditenanean  water  below  the  variable  surface- 
*trsituni.  as  mainly  dependuiit  on  that  of  the  subjacent  crust  of  the 
*^ftli,  yet  my  later  and  more  extended  in(]uirie.4  have  led  me  to 
'^lieve  that  the  coincidence  is  here  accidental ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
*^*^vf  other  Inland  Seas,  the  uniform  temperature  is  mainly  deter- 
"iined  by  the  lowest  winter  temperature  of  the  area.     For  I  found 

t  Kit  Jolin  Her«ch«I,  ailu[ittti)c  wmii»w1iiiI  dilTuruat  dtitA,  csme  to  a  cDncltuuoit 
tiallj  UiB  iMiie.  Taking  in  Uiti  Blnck  Hca  na  part  of  the  BTcdibrirantaTi  buio, 
atfniates  its  wliole  aren  nt  l,UFO.fl(Hi  milc-\  and  contiidori  it  u  tmvcrw<l  mriiially 
-  th«  laccherm  of  Ki'.  Th«  exoeM.-*  of  eTapnratfon  oyer  r&fn-fAtl.  for  the  entire  area. 
^^  teekooa  at  iS  incbee,  giring  r-OS  cubic  niiOA  to  bo  BDpplicd  in  olh'jr  vraj*.  Now 
^«  Silc  ia  cnimftt«d  to  dtliTer  ttuDngh  tba  yctu  1cm  Ut&n  ^ J  cubic  milad  ;  "  ao  thttt 
_  ^T*"  <"■  ^^  ext»va(t»nt  «uppositi(m  thnt  eaoli  of  the  otliec  principal  ti"^ere  (Uia 
I  ^^**^  Daiepcr,  Don.  Daietttet,  I'o,  Klione.  ami  Ehro,)  contrilmtft  jm  much  lu  the 
I  "tie,  we  •houltl  alill  haPH  naly  IT"  cubic  lailiai  of  ri»er-«ipjt!y,  laariag  333  bo  lie 
I       **>«iihed  by  the  Atlantic"    (Phywcal  Geogmpliy,  p.  27.) 
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it  to  l>6  about  two  degrees  higher  in  the  Eastern  banin  than  in  the 
Weetern,  in  accordance  witli  its  lower  latitude.  And  iu  tlie  Red  Sen  it 
seems  to  be  veiT  conKiderably  above  this ;  the  Tcm]>eratu re-soundings 
token  by  Captain  Nares  iu  the  Gull"  of  Suez,  iu  the  month  of 
Febi'uary,  giving  7t^  Fahr.  as  the  uniform  temporatnro  from  t}io 
surface  to  the  bottom  at  4.50  fathoms.  This  February  tempera- 
tnrc  may  be  taken  oa  representing  the  isochehruil  of  tlio  northern 
piut  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  shall  have 
been  obtained,  wc  may  assume  that  the  deep  temperature  of  no  part 
of  the  Red  Sea  falls  below  this,  unless  reduced  by  the  inHow  of  cold 
water  fi-om  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Arabian  Oulf. 

A  very  interesting  question  here  arises,  as  to  the  possible  influenoo 
of  this  uniformly  elevated  Temperatnre  in  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the 
groivth  of  the  Corals  which  abound  in  its  basin  and  foi-m  the  reef« 
so  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  It  seems  to  be  the  nnivcrsaJ  opinion 
of  tliose  who  have  most  cai*efully  studied  the  existing  Coral  Forma- 
tions in  the  Oceanic  area,  that  the  reef-building  types  do  not  live 
and  grow  at  a  gi-cater  depth  than  the  twenty  fathoms  first  asaignoil 
as  their  limit  by  Mi-.  Dan\-in.  Yet  as  Stony  Corals  similar  to  these 
in  every  Physiological  character,  save  raassiveness,  have  been  repeat- 
edly brought  up  in  the  Porcnp'tnt.  dredgings  from  depths  of  aeventl 
huiuh'ed  fathoms,  there  seems  no  A  priori  reason  for  the  restriction 
of  the  reef-builders  to  this  limited  deptJi ;  and  it  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  whether  the  limit  is  not  really  one  of  t&mperature.  For  it 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dana  in  his  recent  treatise  on  "  Corals  and 
Coral-Island.1,"  as  a  deduction  from  the  Geographical  DLitribution 
of  the  i*eef-buildcrs,  that  they  cannot  live  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean 
of  which  the  temperature  ever  falls  below  fifi* :  so  that  even  the 
Galapagos  islands,  which  lie  under  the  Equator,  arc  outside  the 
boundary-lino  of  the  Coral  Sea ;  this  being  carried  to  the  north  of 
the  Kquator  by  the  cold  (Humboldt's)  current  which  comns  up  along 
the  Western  Con.«t  of  8outh  Americaj  and  which  I  regard  as  the 
iiulttmght  of  the  Pacific  Equatorial  current.  Now  all  we  at  present 
know  of  the  relation  of  Temperature  to  Depth,  would  indicate  tliat 
even  iu  the  Inteilrupical  area  of  the  open  Ocean,  ttic  tcmporature  at 
twenty  fathoms  may  not  be  mucli  above  GS",  and  that  in  the  next  ten 
fathoms  it  suftei-s  a  considerable  reduction  ;  so  that  the  baViipiidriud 
limit  of  the  reef-buildors  may  really  be  a  thermal  one.  And  if  the 
temperature  of  the  Rod  Sea  everywhere  and  throughout  the  year 
shouhl  prove  to  be  above  that  limit,  it  will  become  a  most  interetitiag 
(pjestion  to  detcroiine  whether  the  reef-building  Corals  are,  or  are 
not,  to  be  found  in  Uiat  Sea  at  a  greater  deptli  than  in  the  open 
Ocean ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  they  there 
exist — This  question  has  obviously  a  most  imiMjrtant  bearing  on  the 
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interpretntion  of  mouj  Ocologioal  phenomcaa ;  for  if  the  limitaUon 
of  the  depth  of  livinj^  roef^butldent  bo  renlly  tUermovnetr'te,  instead 
of  fKitkjfinetric,  ao  that  where  secluded  from  the  Geneml  OceiiDic 
Circulation  they  can  grow  up  from  a  greater  depth  than  in  the 
Oceanic  area,  it  is  obvioiiH  that  such  n  limitation  caunut  be  rightly 
asGumcd  in  regard  to  the  Coral  Oro%vtlw  of  furtner  Epot-lis. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  another  place,  an  inflow  of  colder  water,  at 
a  limited  depth,  modifies  the  temperature  of  an  Inland  Si:'a.  Between 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Borneo  and  Mindanao  (the  aoulhemmofit 
of  the  Philippine  group)  there  is  an  area,  called  the  Sola  Sea»  which 
is  really  far  more  completely  enclosed  than  appean  on  the  Map  ;  for 
tlie  islands  that  lie  at  inter\*ul8  between  its  two  principal  boundaries 
are  so  connected  by  intei'venii^  reefs,  which  do  not  rise  to  the  surface, 
that  this  8ulu  Sen  lias  only  a.  very  superiieiid  and  limited  comrauui- 
cation  with  either  llie  China  Sea  or  the  Celebez  Sea.  Notwithstaud- 
iog  thin  enclosure,  its  depth  is  veiy  groat,  reaching  to  1600  fathoms  ; 
and  it^  Tumpernture^plieuomena  present  the  tiame  remarkable  con- 
trmt  with  the  China  iSen  ouU»ide,  as  do  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic.  For  the  surface-temperature  of  both  being  nearly 
the  same  (SS^aud  B-*"),  and  the  reduction  to  -W*  being  shown  at  nearly 
the  same  depth  (about  -iOi)  fathoms),  the  tcmperatui-e  of  the  Sulu  Sea 
from  that  plane  to  the  bottom  rerauinK  tuiiform.  whilst  that  of  the 
China  Sea  continues  to  doseeud,  until  37'  is  reached  at  670  fathoms, 
l>elow  which  it  undergoes  little  further  reduction,  oven  to  a  depth 
of  1550  fathoms.  That  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  Sulu  Sea  from 
about  30t)  fathoms  dowiiwanls  to  IGQO,  is  (oiver  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  about  four  or  five  degieea,  notwithstanding  that  it 
i»  80  much  nearer  the  Et|uator  that  it»  surface-temperature  miiat  be 
considerably  hvjhi^r  all  throush  the  year,  is  obviously  duo  to  the 
admission  of  oub^ide-watcr  which  has  been  cooled  by  the  Polar  flow, 
through  passages  between  \\»  bounding  reef»  and  islands  ;  and  we 
might  fix  the  probable  depth  of  those  pusages  at  about  350 
fathoms. 

It  seems  probable  that  every  local  peculiarity  of  Temperature,  either 
in  the  Ocean  or  in  Inland  Seas,  will  prove  to  be  explicable  by  atten- 
tion to  these  conditioiifi. — the  degree  of  seclusion  of  the  area  from  the 
Polar  flow,  and  the  lowent  winter  temperature  of  the  fmrfacc.  Thus,  in 
llie  Celebcz  Sea,  the  depth  of  which  hois  lately  been  found  byCaptmn 
Chimmo  to  be  nearly  2700  fathoms,  the  bottom  temperature  was 
found  to  be  .IS^' ;  whilst  at  a  less  depth  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  a  bottom-temperature  of  32"  was  met  with. 
A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  whilat  the  latter  station  is  in 
the  direct  course  of  the  Ixitlom-flow  of  Antarctic  water  towards  the 
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Equator,  this  flow  couUI  only  reach  the  former  by  goiug  a  loag  way 
round. 

The  pcculiariticfi  of  Iiilaiid  Seas  in  regiird  to  Temperature  seem  to 
have  a  much  more  potent  iiiHucucc  on  Animal  lite  than  wouM  at  first 
be  apparent.  I  went  to  the  MedlttTraucau  with  tlie  full  expecta- 
tion of  finding  itf  depths  tenanted  by  the  like  varied  and  iihunilaiit 
Fauna  that  we  had  mot  with  at  corrcBpouding  depths  in  the  Atlantic; 
and  considering  that  the  existoioe  of  this  Sea  can  be  clearly  traced 
back  through  the  whole  Tertiary  poi-iod,  I  L'xpected  to  find  in  this 
fauna  the  like  represontattoa  of  the  early  IVrtiarics,  that  the  fauua  of 
the  deep  Atlantic  had  shown  of  the  Cretaceous.  Wliat,  then,  was  my 
disappointment  at  finding  tlie  dredge  come  up,  time  after  time,  from 
deptliH  ranging  lietween  300  nitd  15(H)  fathoms,  hulen  with  a  barren 
mud ;  the  moat  careful  oxaininatiou  of  which  revealed  nut  a  single 
living  organism,  and  only  a  fuw  fi-agmentis  of  dead  ghelU  and  corals, 
large  enough  to  l>e  rcoogiiiza.ble  a&  ^ueh,  which  had  ob\iou.sly  drifted 
from  some  other  locality.  The  idea  of  the  nearly  azoic  conditiou  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  1  was  thus  led, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  Oscar  Schmidt's  dredgings 
in  tJie  Adriatic,  the  question  arises, — to  what  is  this  condition  due  1 
I  was  in  the  tiret  instjince  dit>po»ed  to  attribute  it  to  the  turbid  con- 
dition of  the  bottoui-water,  which  is  charged  (as  1  was  able  to  piovo 
by  observation)  with  extremely  fine  sedimentary  particles,  whose  slow 
settling-down  foims  the  mud  of  the  bottom.  These  seem  to  be 
chiefly  derived,  in  the  Eastern  ba8tn,  from  the  Nile;  and  in  the 
Wostci'n  basin,  from  the  Rliouc:  the  coarser  particlcu  in  each  caso 
settling  down  near  the  nwuths  of  those  riven;,  whilst  the  tiu<^r  arc 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  ^editcrrancau  water,  gravitating 
very  slowly  to  the  depths  of  its  basin. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  tliat  it  is  to  this  diffusion. — experi- 
mentally proved  on  the  large  scale  by  the  admixture  of  mud  with 
the  sahne  deposit  of  the  boilers  of  i^team-ships  voyaging  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  small  by  Professor  Tyndall's  electric-light 
test, — that  the  peculiar  bluentait  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  due.  The  case  is  precisely  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Lako  of 
Oeaeva,  through  which  tlie  Upper  Ulioue  Hows,  depositing  near  its 
entrance  the  coar^T  particles  of  sediment,  and  diffusing  the  finer 
through  the  entire  waters  of  the  lake,  to  which  tbey  impart  a  cor- 
respoudiug  blueucss. 

It  15  well  known  that  a  muddy  state  of  the  bottom-water  is  un- 
favourable to  the  presence  of  Animal  life ;  aud  itha^  been  particularly 
noted  by  Dana,  that  where  such  a  sediment  bivughl  down  hy  a  current 
is  diffused  over  a  part  of  a  K-d  of  living  Coral,  it  ktlLt  the  auimals  of 
that  part    Moreover,  I  learned  ai  Malta  that  in  the  beds  which  yield 
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the  extremely  /iHc-grAitied  stone  wbicU  is  used  for  delicate  carvings, 
scarcely  any  fossils  are  found  «iTe  Sharks'  teeth  ;  wLilst  iu  the  ojfx.rw' 
grained  hods  of  the  Mitne  formatiuu,  fossils  are  abundant ;  and  as  tha 
former  may  he  regarded  jw  the  proiluct  of  a  slow  deposit  in  the  dfttp 
sea,  iw  may  the  laltvr  be  considered  as  «/Mviie-beds.  Further,  1  have 
been  infomie*]  by  Profi-xsor  Duncan,  that  in  the  Flelsch  of  the  Alp, 
which  shows  in  xonie  [xirt-s  a  thickness  of  se%'fral  thousand  feet,  and 
which  is  coniposetl  of  a  verj'  fine  »tediineniarv  material,  there  is  au 
almost  entire  alisence  of  Organic  rumaiuK. 

There  is,  however,  another  condition  of  the  bottom-water  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  ho<  hms  unfavourable  than  its  turbidity — 
probably  ijti  inniv  *> — to  the  exiatenco  of  Animal  life  in  its  depths  ; 
namely,  the  dfjicmKcy  of  0.vijfjen  produced  by  the  slow  decomposi- 
tion of  the  or^nic  matter  brought  dowu  by  it8  great  rivers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  delerminaliun  which  I  made  in  my  second  visit  to  llie 
Mediterranean  in  1.S7I.  the  gases  boiled-off  from  water  brought  up 
from  gi"e4it  depth;*  contained  only  about  .1  per  cent  of  Oxygen  and 
55  per  cent  of  Nitrogen,  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  being  Carbonic 
Acid.  Now  in  gases  boiled-off  from  the  deep  Tvnterof  the  Atlantic, 
the  average  percentage  of  Ox}-gen  was  about  2lJ,  while  that  of  C!ar- 
bonic  Acid  was  between  30  and  40  ;  even  this  lai*gc  proportion  of 
Carbonic  Acid  not  appearing  prejudicial  to  tlit*  life  of  the  Marine 
Invertebrata.  so  long  as  Oxygen  was  preseut  in  sufficient  proportion. 

The  itdimude  of  both  these  conditions  seems  obviou.sly  the  same  ; 
— namely,  that  in  consequence  of  the  imiformity  of  Temperature  of 
the  whole  ma.s8  of  Mediterranean  water  below  the  sur&ce-stratum 
of  200  fatlionis  (which  alone  will  be  disturbed  by  Wind,  or  be 
affected  bj*  the  influx  of  Rivere  and  of  the  Gibraltar  current),  there  is 
no  Tiiernifd  Clrcuhition, ;  the  whole  contents  of  tlie  deeper  part  of 
this  immense  btisin  Ijcing  thus  in  axm^isolatdrf  stwjnant  condition. 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  Vertical  Oceanic  Circulation  be  true,  every  drop 
of  Ocean-water  is  brought  in  it«  turn  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  get 
rid  of  its  Carbonic  Aeid.  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  Oxygen. 
£ut  as  the  density  of  the  suiface-t^tratuin  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
never  rendered  greater  by  rcdnctiou  of  Temperature,  than  that  of 
the  mass  of  water  it  overlies,  there  is  no  ageney  caimble  of  prwhiciug 
any  interchange ;  the  bottom-water  charged  with  the  Blowly-gmvi- 
tating  sediment  is  never  disturbed  ;  and  the  Organic  matter  contained 
in  that  sediment  eonsumoa  its  Oxygen  so  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  lie  hiipplicd  from  above  by  diffu-iion  tlirough  the  vast  column  of 
superincumbent  water,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  converted  into 
Carbonic  Acid,  scarcely  any  being  left  for  Ihi;  support  of  Auimal  Lifc. 

These  consitferations,  then,  seem  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the 
paucity  of  Life  iu  the  deeper  jiort  of  the  McditeiTancan  basin  ;  uiid 
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they  will,  of  courae,  equally  apply  to  the  caac  of  any  otlier  Inland 
Sea,  so  far  as  the  same  conditions  apply.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  find  that  my  old  friend  and  fellow-student  Edward 
Forbes  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  limitation  of  Animal  Life — so 
far  as  regards  the  .^ean  Sea,  in  which  his  own  researches  were 
prosecuted — to  a  depth  of  about  300  fathoms  ;  the  error,  which  was 
rather  that  of  others  than  his  own,  being  in  the  suppcHiition  that  this 
limitation  appUes  equally  to  the  great  Ocean-basins,  past  as  well  as 
present.  The  researches  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  bear  a 
part,  have  shown  that  as  regards  the  lattei'  there  is  probably  no 
Bathymetrical  limit  to  Animal  Life ;  while  the  results  of  my  inquiries 
into  the  influence  of  the  Physical  Ck)ndition8  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  limiting  the  bathymetrical  diffusion  of  its  Fauna,  will  not,  I 
venture  to  hope,  be  without  their  use  in  Geological  Theory. 

W.  B.  Cakpenter. 
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SKt  PrrtciiiUli/i  ^  Ottfft  Ortn.  i-oiujiitad  fnitn  t'unlly 
I)<K->inivnU,  PrttM*  HmomudiIii,  uiiil  (Jriir1i»l 
LatUn  to  did  tnm  vulmu  Mcutl*.  Ify  Xn.  Uii'>tk. 
Uavlint  Job    Uumy.    If^TU. 


WIDOWS  anJ  orphaiia  aiv  mrely  successful  biograpliyi-*  of  tlie 
life  in  which  their  intercut  is  paramount.   To  be  JisiMWsioiiate 
ms  like  treanoD,  and  the  moan  between  ti'utli  and  hcro-wni^liip  in 
■*a-rder  to  hit  than  in  other  cases.     Hence  the  impossibility  of  ar- 
•T-Ving  at  a  just  estimate  of  claims  to  eminence,  until  a  biography  lias 
poaaed  the  domestic  phase,  an<l  reached  the  hands  of  a  ciimlid  friend. 
But  all  this   iKitwithstandinn;.  thorp  are  memorable  exceptions  to  this 
general  nde.     Given  a  clear  licad,  an  adminLstrative  mind,  a  shrewd 
obsen-ation,  and  a  life  laid  out  lu  (icring  the  man's  int^llectnnJ  "  help- 
'i^eei,'*  we  have  the  essentials  to    biographical  success   which  are 
the  Hecrct  of  such  reaiJublc  memoirs  or  "The  Personal  Life  of  George 
'^txjtc.'*     It  ia  not  laecessaiy  for  the  enjoyment  of  the^  to  have 
Isiiown  the  man  himself;  it  is  of  secondarT,'  moment  to  liave  at  our 
"•'ger  ends  the  speeches  and  writings  wlueh  nvc  the  landmarks  oi* 
"'s  political  and  Jiterary  career  :  the  story  of  a  life  told,  aw  Mrx.  Grotc 
**ll«  it,  partly  from  the  lipa  of  its  subject,  partly  ft-om  his  acts,  In 
"Which  she  played  no  small  part,  enlists  the  interest  of  readers  who 
^^*i  proud  of  English  proweas  and  perseverance,  and  as  we  trace  the 
^''lumes  of  the  "  Opus  Magnum  "  to  their  crowning  one  and  its  colo- 
P^<Jii,  we  become  so  deeply  interesteil  in  the  biogi'aphei-'s  counsels 
^^  ambitions,  that  we  half  resent  being  overlooked  in  the  festive 
'^ttimemoration  around  the  punch-bowl  at  History  Hut. 
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As  early  .13  1S23.  thvec  years  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Grote  pro— 
poiindei)  \A  Iier  banker  auJ  .student  husband,  in  Tbrcadncedle  Street, 
the  undertaking  of  a  new  History  of  Ci-eece.  "  You  are  always 
stiulyiiig  the  ancient  nmliors  whenever  you  have  a  moment's  leisure; 
now  here  would  be  11  fine  subject  for  you  to  treat.  Suppose  you  try 
yourhand!"  (P.  4!).j  It  13  luterestiiig  to  examine  tlie  title  of  the  giver 
of  this  straightforward  and  pltiiD-Kpokeii  advice  to  attL-ntive  beed. 
The  daughter  of  a  good  KenLiKJi  family,  iu  every  way  a  meet  match 
for  the  tirotes  who  had  migrated  from  Bremen  to  London,  as  liunkers 
and  general  mcnrhantH,  about  the  beginning  of  George  the  Third's 
ixign,  Harriet  Lewin,  the  ftiUire  Miu  Grote,  first  met  the  historian 
of  Greece  in  1^S1"^,  and  ho  imju-en-sed  him  with  her  personal  and  meu- 
liil  attractions  tliat  bin  tor  tlic  iulerferonco  of  a  melodramatic  villain 
in  holy  orders — one  E.,  who  in  dtu'kly  alluded  to  aa  "a  monster  weigh- 
iug  twenty  stone,"  and  wilbnl  "an  enuncrit  critic.**  and  whose  jpaluu.<i}' 
led  hiui  to  palm  off  a  most  bare-faced  lie  upon  Grote— an  engagement 
would  havo  taken  place  at  that  early  date,  although  the  youug  man 
was  only  h\h  father's  deputy  in  the  bank,  and  the  amall  house  ot^ 
tached  to  it,  and  unytbiug  but  tiberuUy  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
purse-iit rings.  However,  the  young  people  met  again  thi-ee  years 
later,  and  out  of  the  renewal  of  attentions  au  uiigagemeut  arose,  to 
wliich  the  eldur  banker  couseuted  uu  condition  of  two  years'  waidog. 
The  irksouieiieBs  of  this  probation  Grotu  mi  about  relieving  by  ad- 
diction to  such  severe  and  unloverlikc  studies  as  political  economr, 
currency,  and  eapitaJ.  His  oracles  and  praphets  wore  Ricardo 
and  Jameti  Mill,  and  witli  their  convictions  he  Lmbiltcd  their  au- 
tipatliit!),  one  of  wbicb— a  prt^udice  against  the  Church  and  its  miu- 
iaters.  derived  from  the  latter^s  evidenced  indirectly  by  the  iimtter- 
of-fact  way  in  which,  according  to  the  diary  kept  by  him  before  bin 
marriage,  liii*  Sundays  sceui  to  have  been  dedicated  to  walking, 
riding,  and  liiscouraing  with  these  two  Mentors,  no  time  upjwu-eutly 
being  reserved  for  any  such  thing  as  public  worship.  The  iafliience 
probably  oi  thi*  tutelage,  aud  perlinps  the  sevei-e  ca«t  of  religios 
wliich  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  one  of  La<ly  Huntingdon's  chaplains, 
infused  into  his  father's  housebold,  represent  the  true  key-note  to  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  religious  views  or  exercises  thi-oughout  the 
vohune.  For  the  rest  of  his  leisure,  during  the  interval  we  are  refei^ 
ring  to,  he  was  engaged  for  the  moat  part  in  other  studies  of  a  sevei-e 
caj*t,  though  with  something  of  a  peiicbani  fw  the  "  belles  lettres,"^ 
and  more  than  a  passing  devi>tioa  to  music.  With  regard  to  his 
fianc<^  meanwhile  he  was  taking  the  surest  steps  towaiiJfi  a  com- 
patible imion,  when  the  days  of  writing  were  over,  by  impressing  on 
her  the  advantage  of  inslnictive  reading,  and  the  use  of  luakuig  nuies 
front  and  upon  sucli  hook^  aa  Rbe  wad.     "  Miss  Lewio,"  writes  Ure. 
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Grote,  "wok  nowise  disinclinod  to  follow  tlic  dictation  of  her  young 
preceptor,  for  she  was  from  the  first  inspired  with  sympathy  far  his 
studies  uiid  anxioiift  to  hecotne  qualitiocl  \o  second  and  assist  him,  if 
possible,  in  his  intdlectual  course.  Her  nppetite  for  knowledge  had 
indeed  formed  mio  amon^  the  attractions  she  poitseesed  in  George 
Grate's  eyes  from  tho  beginning  of  their  acquaintance."  (P.  3!>.) 
Even  when  in  1W20  tliey  became  man  and  wife,  concurrent  circum- 
stances made  Mrs.  Grote  a  more  intimate  sliarer  in  her  husbnDd'fi 
Uteniry  ambitions  and  latMHU-s,  than  might  Imve  been  the  caae  in  nine 
out  of  Lcn  unions  The  "  res  ongnsta  domi  "  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  withholding  or  withdrawal  from  them  of  what  one  of  our  old 
divines  calls  "  the  dowry  of  blessed  children,"  mode  then  greater 
home-keepers,  and  more  nil  in  all  to  each  other,  in  that  stage  of  the 
rood  of  life  when  mutual  support  and  interdependence  grow  into 
habit.  From  the  tii^t  we  find  the  wife  inspiiing  and  fostering  the 
purguits,  in  which  her  prescient  sagacity  discerned  the  pathway  to 
her  husband's  fame.  Does  be^  in  1821,  compose  an  essay  on  Parlia- 
mentary Kefonn,  it  is  written  for  the  most  part  at  the  be<[side  of  hifl 
sick  wife  :  and  whilst  he  is  preluding,  with  a  maiis  of  retiearch  ai'ter- 
wards  bronght  to  bear  upon  an  hitherto  almost  viigiu  subject,  the 
question  of  the  Greek  Myths,  Min.  Grote  (she  herself  tells  us)  was 
habitually  studious  after  her  fashion,  logic,  metaphysics,  politics,  all 
coming  into  her  curriculum,  out  of  deference  for  her  husband's  wish, 
and  "  in  order  tu  qualify  herself  to  he  associated  with  her  husband's 
tastes  and  labours,'"  ^ 

It  is  no  wonder,  obviously,  that  one  who  from  the  first  took  eveiy 
means  to  identify  herself  with  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  who  grew 
to  appreciate  them  and  be  a  part  of  them  more  and  more  an  years 
rolled  on,  should  have  conceived,  as  her  hunhand's  lamo  act^uired 
basis  and  substance,  the  idea  of  transmitting  a  written  mcinorinl  of 
it  Kor  is  it  any  more  so.  that  this  record  should  be  so  froc  from  the 
common  faults  of  biogmphic!!  by  female  relatives,  if  wc  consider  that 
which  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the  whole  book  before  us,  that  Mrs. 
Grote 's  must  have  ever  been  a  singularly  independent  mind,  untauyht 
to  the  last  in  the  art  "  junmdi  in  verba  magistri,"  and  ever  ready  to 
suggest  to  her  help^mute  those  counsels  of  tact  ami  woman's  wit 
which  often  materially  assist  literary  men  in  placing  their  lucubra- 
tions before  the  reading  public  in  a  palatable  fashion.  It  can  never 
be  amiss  to  have  a  partner  of  sufiicicnt  candour  to  pnTii^e  in  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  ail  abstnise  and  scientific  passage,  and  eu<{uire,  "  George, 
do  you  nnderstand  what  I  am  reading  to  you  V  "  Perfectly."  "  Oh  I 
very  well,  tlien  I  will  go  on  :  for  my  part  it  is  quite  above  my  com- 
prehenuon."  (P.  HAii.)  Though  Grote  may  only  have  smiled  at  such 
a  ctmfeasion,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its  use  in  teaching  the 
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[jhilosopliical  aud  historical  student  to  consider  tfae  intellectual 
capacity  of  those  to  be  instructed,  and  so  to  bring  his  own  liienry 
labours  within  the  innge  of  a  wider  number.  And  so  too,  in  con- 
uection  with  her  husband's  social  and  political  life,  we  discern  the 
exercise  of  an  influence,  which  qualiiies  and  entitles  her  to  write  <3& 
it  more  souudly  after  his  decease ;  a  spirit  of  independence  iu  these 
nuitters  also,  which  gradually  asserted  its  reasonable  supremacy,  and 
shaded  off  the  angular  crotchets  of  the  austere  radical  "Mrs,  On>t^"l 
we  read,  "  had  numerous  friends  and  connections  among  the  aristo- 
cratic  portioit  of  society,  and  hor  incliualiou  would  faiu  have  led  hci' 
to  cultivate  their  sympathies  by  frequenting  their  houses.  But  the 
aversion,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  everything  tinctured  with 
aristoa'atic  taAtej*  and  fonuH  of  opinion  which  animated  Oeorge 
Grote's  mind,  obliged  his  wife  to  relinquish  her  intercourse  with 
almost  all  families  of  rank  and  position,  rather  than  displease  her 
(somewhat  intolerant)  partner."     (P.  4J1.) 

It  cannot  but  have  involved  some  amount  of  self-discipline  to  sacri-l 
ficft  inclination  and  predilections  for  a  theory ;  yot  it  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  best  of  triumphs  to  find  her  concessions  result  in  the  end 
in  considerable  abatements  of  her  husband's  extreme  vievtt,  as  when 
in  1840  "our  radical  habitues  fell  out  of  favour  with  us  both— and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  firiendly  overture.^  from  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  to  commence  intercourse  with  Holland  Hou»e, 
whither  Grote  wonUi  never  have  consented  to  go  in  past  times.  We 
also  were  present  at  the  Qiu^en's  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
this  too  without  any  twinges  of  conscience  on  Grotes  part."  (P,  182). 
Much  later  in  Mr.  Grotc's  life,  an  Mrs.  Grote  records  and  as  all  rt- 
memlm,  her  Imituured  aud  now-aged  husband,  declined  indeed  the 
oompUmcnt  and  temptation  of  a  coronet,  but  this  from  quite  other 
motives  than  those  whidi  would  have  actuated  his  refuiuil  in  the 
days  of  his  membership  for  llic  city  of  London,  da}^!  when  he  returned 
year  by  year  to  the  championship  of  the  vext  question  of  the  Ballot ; 
tlie  ballot  which,  when  the  pear  di-opped  into  tlie  mouths  of  those 
who  had  so  long  hungered  for  it,  he  had  come  to  regard  aii  a  measure 
of  secondary  value  "  since  the  wide  expansion  of  the  voting  elemeDt," 
(P.  313.)  Though  he  declined  a  peerage,  the  offer  was  productive  of 
agreeable  feelings  and  of  quiet  domestic  talk  :  ami  this  mellowed  and 
tempered  frame  of  mind  might  not  have  been  attained,  even  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  had  his  partner  and  biographer  not  known  how  t« 
jpve  and  take,  to  stand  by  him  iti  his  election  contests,  and  asaist  hu 
in  his  literary  work  and  corrections  of  the  press,  so  aa  inscnsibl] 
leaven  him  with  her  own  tact  imd  remarkable  common  sense. 

Such  appear  to  us  the  recommendations  jind  qualiiicatioiis  o 
Grute  for  the  task  which  she  has  undertaken,  and  her  fulfilment 
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whidi  is  in  the  course  of  exatnination  by  critics  at  the  present  time. 
For  diat  task  she  has  not  only  the  great  help  of  a  luo^t  intimate  ho- 
qiiaJBtauce  wild  the  subject  ul'  her  Memoir  duriug  the  whole  extent 
of  liis  pubUc  life,  but  aliiu  the  advantage  of  diaries  aud  corrcbpoudcucc 
caj'efally  collected  and  judiciuuslj  tised.    The  period  in  which,  though 
literature  and  schularsbip  were  never  banished  for  Iwug.  the  pursuit  of 
politics  was  domUiaiit  with  him,  is  suBiciently  described  and  still 
more  tnitficiently  illustrated  by  letters  from  Mr.  Grote  to  his  wife,  and 
Iroui  herself  or  him  tu  hlti  politiad  friends  and  idUes.   The  more  con- 
genial years,  when  he  put  abide  politics  for  his  Histuty  of  Oruecv.  bis 
Pl&to,  and  his  Arintolle,  ai-e  wruuglit  into  a  consistency  of  biography, 
which  owes  no  little  of  its  attraction  to  Mrs.  Grate's  iuteuse  fellow* 
fe«)iug  and  independent  " esprit  de  cori>8;'   and  what  renders  the 
whole  life  most  natural  and  teal  is  the  timely  insertions  of  little 
touches  which  present  the  man  as  we  are  sure  he  must  have  been,  a 
kiitdly,  sirapU'-minded  scholar,  nnwifish  and  nncbary  of  hix  stores  of 
knowledge,  or  of  his  aHUstance  in  promoting  the  interests  of  lltei-a- 
tare ;  a  man  who  enjoyed  lite,  was  fond  of  music,  fimd  of  horses,  fond 
t^  foreign  t<>urs  and  continental  capitals,  not  avei-KC  to  a  game  of  whist, 
sad  yet   an  exact  ami  punctilious  man  of  business,  and  eminent 
fi>r  liis  regular  discharge  of  public  as  well  as  private  tmsts.     It  is 
M«y  lo  believf;,  from  the  peru,vtl  of  the  memoir  written  by  hia  widow, 
tltat  he  de&«r\-ed  to  the  utmost  the  attribution  of  those  lines  of 
Chaucer,   which    form   the   concluding   passage  of    the   Biography. 
Passing  over  tlie  period,  during  which  he  was  his  father's  working 
partner  in  Prescott,  Groie,  and  Co.,  in  Tlii^eadueedle  Street,  with  a 
nmparativfly  narrow  margin  for  expenses  and  not  the  most  pleasant 
family  relations  (as  one  might  infer  from  the  ftict  that  while  he  was 
irom  the  first  an  active  memberoftheCouncilof  the  London  University, 
W&ther  was  contributing  his  £UH)  at  a  time  to  its  professed  anti- 
liote,  King's  College,)  a  periiid  relieved  no  doubt  by  itccasionnl  conti- 
nental tours,  and  by  intimacies  with  a  few  likomimlcd  political  and 
literary  friends,  we  shall  glance  first  nt  what  may  be  called  the  politl- 
<il  phase  iif  luH  career,  which  began  within  a  short  time  after  hij* 
luiier's  death  in  1S30,  a  year  big  with  coming  changes  in  the  politi- 
qJ  vorid,  and  a  j'car  marked,  with  an  amusing  oddity,  in  the  memoir, 
''J  Mrs. Crete's  notification  that  "she  shall  henceforth  use  the  pcr- 
woal  pi-onoun,"  and  proceed  to  talk  of  "  Qrote  and  L"    There  can  be 
^oJoubt  that  she  eajiied  hor  right  to  this  partnership  phrase  by  the 
Wal  uf  co-operation  willi  which  she  did  her  husband's  electioneering, 
""piling  energy  into  her  more  contemplative  cont«>rl,  corresponding 
^tk  Joe  Parkes  on  the  friendliest  of  footings,  and  living  in  a  whirl  of 
Hitical  excitement   and  exaltation  up  to  and   after    the    date   of 
^wmber,  1832,  when  at  the  "Guildhall  paved  with  heads  to  the 
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very  corners,"  she  saw  Groto  ratamed  "Bcnior  member  for  the  capital 
of  the  empire  "  by  &  majority  of  924  votes.  Elected  as  the  advocate 
of  the  Balli>t,  it  followed  almost  of  course  iLat  \\\s  political  aUie« 
looked  to  him  to  bring  it  forward,  and  early  in  1SS3  lie  delivered  hi* 
maiden  speech  upon  that  pet  topic  to  a  crowded  house.  Mj^  Grote 
hcaiti  it  from  the  Lantern,  and  gives  herown  and  Sir  William  Males- 
wortli's  impressions  of  its  perfect  success,  but  we  had  rather  accept 
the  witness  of  Lord  Broughtou,  at'ter  twenty  years  had  coolod  the 
fervid  judgment  of  the  hour,  that  taking  into  account  all  the  famous 
orators  of  the  century,  "  the  two  best  speeches  be  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Parlinmeut  were  (1)  Macaulay's  speecli  ou  the  Copy- 
right Question  and  (2)  Orote's  first  speech  ou  the  Ballot."  an  opinion 
iu  whicli,  he  added,  Mr.  Speaker  Abercrombie  agreed  with  bini.  (See 
p.  84).  Leaping  thus  into  a  foremost  rank  in  the  extreme  party  of 
politics,  which  needed  the  untiring  championship  of  its  rare  leAden, 
and  toeing  early  Invited  by  the  Whig  Government  to  undertake  the 
chairmanship  of  important  parliamentary  committees,  Mr.  Orote  had 
to  put  the  History  by  for  a  sea-son,  and  give  close  attendance  to 
legislatite  and  parliamentary  Itusinoss*  during  the  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  comparatively  little  respite  during  the  receas.  In  the 
Nftvcniher  of  1H34  we  find  Mrs.  Grotc  writing  of  the  preparation  for 
a  diasolution  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne**!  ministry,  "Grotc 
is  '  buckUng  on  his  cuirass,'  and  T  never  knew  bim  more  full  of  ardour 
and  resolution.  If  all  '  stand  to  the  guns '  as  lie  will,  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  blame  your  fellow  countrymen.  He  drew  up  the  aftldress  for 
the  Metropolitan  membei-s  and  worked  hard  to  get  it  personally 
slgneil  by  them  all,"  {P.  93.)  At  this  election  Grote  was  returned, 
ihongh  lowest  in&tea«l  of  highest  of  the  four  successful  Reformers,  and 
on  the  first  right  of  the  session  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendmeitt 
which  was  eventunlly  caiTied  by  a  very  small  majority.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  went  out  shortly  after  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  bad  a  coo- 
.si<tlerit  opponent,  though  one  who  appreciated  his  ability  and  respected 
Ilia  statesmanship,  in  the  young  Radical  leader  wlio  at  this  time  was 
deep  in  the  counsels  of  Birmingham  and  the  provincial  towns,  and 
took  as  active  a  part  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  ss  he  had  done 
in  Reform  or  the  Ballot.  He  had  however  a  wholesome  shvness  of 
O'Connell,  which  is  a  token  of  his  characteristic  caution  and  sobriot 
of  raind. 

In  the  June  of  ISSfi  he  ag.iin  l>rnught  fonvard  the  Bidlot.  to 
himself  left  in  the  lurch  by  thr:  Minister.-i  whom  he  had  helped  to 
can-y  their  Irish  Municipal  Refoi-m  Bill ;  Imt  it  wa.-!  a  gowl  deal 
owing  to  his  zeal  thnt  the  agitation  for  it  survived  a  second  dlta'rter, 
and  at  this  period  wc  find  him  interested  in  two  other  collateral 
party  movementa,^the  foundation  of  the  Reform  Club  and  of  the 
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Itm^^Z^in  nnd  M'ttdnunMer  Retueu'.    To  tbose  wlio  peruae  llie  pageii 

wbicH  record   Krs.  Grote's  remiDi>«cenced  of  *36  and  '37,  it  will 

oodhsiiin  a  smllc  to  RnA  "  that  Orote  au<t  I  spool  a  good  deal  of  time 

tlug    autuiDD  iu  iltivLsing  methods  of  tnking  votes  so  as  to  eaaure 

secrecy ;  at  last  a  l»nIIot-box  vraa  perfected,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 

uiwVoli.  in  wood,  distrihiited  all  ovi-r  tlic  king^hnn."    Stirr-Iy  tlic  time 

iKta.  wasted  and  tho  Inbonr  lost,  if,  as  is  tho  caso,  the   Ballot-box  of 

liffS  is  not  the  perfected  model  d  hi.  Grote  ;  ami  if,  too,  the  Ballot 

itte\f  IB  not  the  panacea  for  corruption  nnd  bribery  which  its  fond 

idmirers  dreamed  it  would  be  in  the  fervid  radicalism  of  1S33-1837. 

VTnii  the  Queen's  accession  came  shortly  a  third  contest  for  the  City, 

ill  which  Grote  came  in  last  of  the  Whig  or  Kadlcnl  t^am,  and  only 

lieaded  the  Conservative,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  by  a  majority  of  six. 

In  iliese  days  C.  Buller  and  Sir  W.  Muleawortb  were  Mr.  Grote'a 

CUUDchcAt  alliei<,  Lord  Thirlmm  clinging  tn  him  up  to  a  point,  when 

big  divergence  tenninated  hi»  own  pnt^pect  uf  a  great  ciiruer.     The 

Siillot  crept  OD,  and  in  183tf,  doi^pito  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs, 

SM  members  voted   for   it  with  Grote,  among   them    Sir  Hussey 

\mm  ami  .Mr.  Robert  Stonart.    For  the  advocacy  cf  l.heao  ([ue.stionB 

we  bnve  other  oviileiico  tlian  Mrs.  Grote's,  that  Mr.  Grote  had  the 

nquiale  amount   of  oh}quHnoe.     Wiicn   he   put  on  full  steam  to 

•ddree  the  Uouae,  the  louder  tone  and  the  fuller  power  were  more  in 

1^  than  in  the  chair  of  a  Committee.    Indeed,  he  had  neglected  do 

nwamof  acquiring  oratorical  power,  for,  in  common  with  Sir  William 

JWegwortli.  Roebuck.  Charles  Buller,  T.  Gwbome,  and  others,  he  had 

taliai  lea^ons  in  elocution  from  Mr.  Jones  in  1836,  heroin  differing 

QUliedly  from  an  equal  scholar  and  a  greater  statesman,  of  wliom 

"plJuil  the  tirst  notice  about  this  time  in  Mia.  Grote's  memoir.     Sir 

(>■  C.  Lewis,  perhaps  from  physical  inability,  wok  content  through 

life  to  let  the  manner  take  ite  chance,  and  rely  entirely  on  the 

Kutter  of  his  speeches.     But  then  Hir  Coruewatl  Lewis,  tliougli  bis 

B.'tipttlhiea  were  with  the  advanced  Hoctiou  of  the  refonning  pai-ty, 

^ootil  never  Iiave  coveted  the  position  of  a  Radical  leader.     Indeed. 

^di  api)sitiou  was  but  diKappuiiitmcul  to  those  who  occupied  it.   "I 

*e  *liat  we  are  coming  to,  Grote,"  «aid  Charles  Buller  ;  *'  iu  no  very 

lio^tjmti  from  this,  you  and  I  aliall   be  left  lo  "teir   Molesworth." 

■Ami  tu  thiK  it  ctmie  by  degrees.     Lord  John  Kitssell  and  Lord  Grey 

hilled  in  their  Radicalism.     Lord  Durham  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Giiewui  another  fell  away,  till  in  1H3J)  the  forloni  hope  of  the  Ballot 

niAtioii  failed  to  ktnillc  any  of  the  olden  enthusiasm.     Within  a  year 

o'M,  and  after  but  one  or  two  muri;  memorable  speed lea^-especially 

hi*  able  onslaught  on  the  foreign  secretary  in  1S41    iu  referencj  to 

tlh;  luistern  Question— he  m  found  sbrinkiug  from  the  anticipalJon 

<jf  a  Dew  General  Election,  nnd — as  lie  expressed  it  tu  his  cousti- 
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tueuts^"  an  unavailing  and  almost  solitary  struggle  in  Parliaiuent" 
(p.  140),  Perhaps — if  we  take  the  soorct  faficination  of  Iii«  deferred 
historical  laboui's  into  account — there  is  little  wonder  iu  his  deserting 
a  liopeloss  caiwe,  and  yot  tlie  spectacle  which  may  even  now  be  seen 
of  aober  and  stedfast  pulling  against  the  tide  of  a  huge  working 
majonty  hy  Juiii'iil  Tory  lieutenants,  is  surely  tiiicf  and  more  satis- 
factory to  contemplate.  Iu  reference  to  the  committees  on  wliicli 
he  sat  during  an  eventful  decade.  M-rs.  Urote  commemorates  his 
scrupulous  impartiality.  The  inquiry  into  tJie  Carlow  Election, 
which  occupied  a  conmiittee  for  sixty  days  in  the  summer  of  1K!I9, 
with  Urote  in  the  chair,  evoked  tKe  complaints  of  the  Whig  party 
touching  his  superiority  to  paity  influenceFt.  In  those  days  ao 
Election  Conimitt(.':y  coiisistwl  of  eleven  clioften  out  of  thirty-three  by 
ballot,  and  the  eliuHen  eleven  were  pretty  sure  to  be  the  weakest.  Tha 
scrutiny  was  neck  and  neck  for  a  eonslderable  time,  ami  memoriefl» 
which  can  roach  Imck  tt]  that  year,  reca.ll  funny  accounts  of  how  a 
ten  pounds  franchise  was  made  up.  During  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
inquiry,  Mr.  Unite  often  voted  against  his  party  ;  but  in  the  last  vote 
which  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  Guy  Gisbornc,  the  Radical 
candidate,  his  party  hod  no  rca^jou  to  complain  of  his  being  "too 
Justin  the  chair."  Those  who  recollect  him  in  it  say  he  wa»)  less  fitted 
for  the  sharp-shooting  of  a  cliairman  than  fur  addressing  the  HoiiMe 
on  momentous  occasions  of  debate. 
-^  It  was  iu  1H4-0  that  he  tirst  dined  at  Holland  House ;  in  1840  too 
that  he  enjoyed  "  liis  morning  walks  and  talks  uith  G.  C.  Lewis 
between  EccJesUm  Street,"  where  he  resided,  "aud  Somerset  Hoase," 
where  the  i;n(|uirer  into  the  cve<libiiity  of  early  Roman  history  was 
oflBcially  employed;  perhaps  lie  was  gutting  to  .see  that  tlierc  was 
something  sweeter  thou  democratic  triumphs,  and  coming  round  to 
the  opinion  that  the  "Kuiiimuni  iHiiium  "  resides  rather  iu  the  COD- 
tcmplaltve  than  the  practical  lifL-,  the  pursuits  of  literatuiv,  and  not 
llie  ImiTy-scurry  of  politicf?. 

For  the  former  life  he  iiad  evinced  some  aptitudes  in  his  school- 
days at  Seveuoaks  and  Charterhouse,  aud  though  ho  4uitted  the 
latter  for  hi»;  father'^  bank  at  sixteeu  years  of  age,  his  talents  bad 
been  fostered  by  Dr.  Raine  for  \\\>^  maater,  and  his  wits  kept  on  the 
alert  by  cimipetitiuu  with  the  Wuddingtons  ami  Counop  Thirlwall, 
The  "  Personal  Life  "  records  that  tliu  classical  studies  of  his  youth 
wero  cherished  aud  contiiku«d  through  eueh  period  of  his  manhood 
aud  u^'e.  In  the  diaiy  of  his  early  married  life  iu  Tli  read  needle  Street. 
Pau^anias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer, 
are  found  to  bo  in  course  of  digestion.  A  little  later  he  is  review- 
ing Mitford's  Greece  out  of  a  full  kuowledge  of  his  subject,  and  very 
soon  attracting  the  friendly  notice  of  Niebuhr  by  the  scholastic  ao^uire- 
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tneotA  evinced  in  tbat  article.  Out  of  theso  tastes  luid  associations. 
iipon  the  iniitigation  as  vre  have  seen  already  of  hiM  onc-miuded 
"altera  ego,"  grew  the  project  of  the  History  of  Orooce.  a  work 
which,  laid  by  fur  the  season  of  ht»  Parliauientary  career  (1833-41), 
wa»  theu  resumed  with  a  steady  diligence,  as  well  as,  no  douht,  with 
an  ex|)erteiice  of  men  and  measures  very  useful  to  the  hLstorian  in 
tracing  parallels  and  druwing  compnrisous.  Between  the  date  of  his 
quitting  Parliament  and  that  of  hiti  nettling  down  to  hix  Uistorr. 
came,  indeed,  a  tour  to  Italy,  in  the  cuurKe  of  which  a  visit  to 
Piestum  suggests  to  Mrs.  Orote  a  reminiscence  of  an  unmistakeahle 
scholar-trait  in  her  husband.  "  Before  we  finally  left  the  templefi,  I 
plucked  a  haodhd  of  acanthn-t  leaves,  as  a  '  souvenir '  of  our  joutitey, 
and  taking  uff  Grote's  hat  gently,  as  he  sat  on  a  fallen  column,  I 
placed  the  le»ve.s  within  its  crown,  carefully  restoring  the  hat  to  its 
former  position  in  silence.  We  reached  Salerno  late.  On  taking  off 
his  hat  in  our  iiin-parlour,  fli-ote  exclaimed, '  Why.  blesa  me!  how 
could  these  Joavcs  possibly  have  got  into  my  hat  ?'  He  had  been 
whully  unconscious  of  the  incident,  his  mind  being  ahstractcrd  from 
all  pi'eiifnt  factsL"  (P.  liiO.)  But  *)\i  hi«  return  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  ho  laid  down  the  line.*i  of  his  first  two  volumes, 
breaking  the  ground  nlso  of  the  early  chapters  hy  a  sort  of  preludial 
eaaay  on  early  Greek  Legend'i  in  the  WfntmhiMte,-^  Review;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  entirely  give  himself  up  to  his  life-work,  he 
retired  from  his  anceatml  Bank  iu  the  summer  of  184S.  With  eight 
houi-s  fi-day  to  allot  to  the  History,  it  was  no  mar\'el  that  within  n 
couple  of  years  there  arose  the  needful  que-st  of  a  publinher ;  and  it 
was  as  consistent  with  a  great  scholar's  modesty,  that  Grote  should 
pity  Mr,  John  Murray  for  ninning  the  hnxart)  of  accepting  and  pro- 
ducing his  work,  as,  with  a  practised  critic's  acutencw,  to  impress 
upon  that  gentleman  that  he  "had  got  a  (food  ihinff  here."  and  to 
confirm  him  in  hi.s  idea  of  the  value  of  the  content.^. 

There  was  no  mistake  alwintit.  The  scholar-world  has  at  all  timen 
been  rejuly  tn  kindle  with  interest  tn  the  tliscnssion  of  Orcek  niytho- 
logy  and  legendary  history  ;  and  i.-nTlier  Knglish  historians  hod  failed 
to  supply  tliem  with  a.i  much  pahulum  in  this  kind,  as  the  appetite 
demanded.  Lewis,  wo  find,  doubts  the  tonability  of  Grote's  distinc- 
tion between  an  Achilleid  and  an  Iliad,  and  points  onl  some  undidy 
severe  strictures  on  the  !>tb  Book  of  the  IltiLd,  which  the  Historian  in 
p^  IftO  ogrecs  to  mixlify  ;  Hallam  is  glad  to  find  that  Groto  is  not  a 
Wulfian,  though  too  nineh  i>f  a  Chorizoutist  to  suit  his  own  view  thai 
the  Odyssey  was  the  pn>duct  of  the  "Senium  Homeri;"  but  the  tone 
of  all  the  reviews  and  private  letters  of  loaraed  men  was  uniform, 
So  much  rcKcarch  and  sound  thinking  had  resulted  in  nu  achievement 
wliich  sot  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  hiAtorianK. 
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Apropos  of  t!ie  first  volume  <\i  the  History  of  Greece,  Mrs.  (1 
records  a  cliaiflcteristic  anecdote,  both  as  regards  her  assistance 
to  the  author,  ami  Lis  own  views  of  what  ho  owed  to  his  work.  **I 
well  reiucmher  exclaiming  td  him  one  tliiy,  when  going  through  his 
account  of  the  ■  Works  nod  Days,'  '  Now  really,  George,  are  you 
obliged  to  publish  all  this  absurd  iind  iiicredihle  stuff?'  'Certainly, 
my  love.  An  Hit^tunnn  Ik  buund  to  pi'oduce  the  luatcrinls  upou 
wlilcli  lio  builds,  be  they  never  so  fant-jistic,  alwiird,  or  iBcredible.' " 
(P.  l(i!t.) 

The  lliii-d  and  fourth  viilunu'«  of  the  History  appeared  in  the  April 
of  1847,  and  whilst  they  evoked  iiicrettfcd  gcnemi  ;«liniration  of  Mr. 
Grote's  tact  and  tJilcnt  in  the  treatment  af  liis  growing  subject,  led 
to  a  letter  from  a  brother  historian,  hi»  old  Kcboolfellow,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  couched  in  such  generous  and  Imndaome  terms  of  iself- 
abasement,  that  it  i-edouuds  to  the  credit  of  his  genuine  intxtoety, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  treasured,  v.t  det,  among  the  "curiositii 
literature."  * 

The  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  establishment  of  a  FrencF 
Republic  in  IiSiS,  events  in  which  Mr.  Grotc  evinced  the  moRt 
intense  interest,  did  not  .sufficiently  distract  him  from  the  pmscculion 
of  his  history,  to  prKveiit  the  fifth  and  Ki.\th  volumes  from  appearing 
in  the  lat>t  niontli  of  that  year.  By  this  time  he  hot.!  brought  his 
task  up  to  the  Peace  of  Niciiw.  and  it  began  to  be  well  seen  that  one 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  method  of  writing  histoiy  wjis  to  inrcst 
it  with  all  the  iutercst  arising  uuL  of  acute  piirallelism  of  ancient  and 
moderu  cliaractere  and  events,  and  anotlter  the  telling  off  Hpedal 
epochs  and  passages  of  the  iinnalN  be  had  to  commemorate  in  such 
well-cuusidored  divisions,  that  tlio  reader  may  take  up  and  lay  down 
the  subject  without  oppression  from  the  thtaiglit  of  a  gigantic  under-' 
taking,  which  even  the  first  half  of  the  History  of  Greece  might 
seem,  at  one  stretch.  Amidst  congratulations  oii  the  new  volumes,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  eniiy  in  184!),  and,  for  the  charm  uf  living  under  a' 
Kepublie.  and  uf  seeing  witli  his  own  eyes  its  hopes  and  prospects  of 
stabibty,  n.-peated  his  visit  iu  tlie  course  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
course  of  it  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Grole  determined  to  give  up  the  country 
residence  which  they  }iad  for  some  years  possessed  at  Bumham 
Beecheci.  This  rural  retreat  was  not  the  place  for  the  historian. 
Though  elsewhere  and  earlier,  Mrs.  Qrote  gives  us  a  locus  cloaucus 

*  "  I  Hhould  ImTd  beei)  aahauieil  of  lu^-Kt-lf  (}i«  wrut«)  if  tboee  fe«lini^  oould  Kktv 
been  rtiilcd  or  nljatcd  by  my  neccwuiry  couKiouuieu  of  the  gnat  infertority  of  luj 
own  p«rfunniinoc  Wlicn  I  rofluct  on  the  very  fAT0»r&b1«  condition  of  k  graduA]^ 
enlAigMl  plnn,  aikI  other  Aflv«rjt(!  circainittAnM.H  under  which  it  wu  imdettakm  nod 
pioflocutcJ,  i  may  well  be  Hatistied  wiUi  that  roetumrc  of  t^mporuy  incctM  and  iw^ 
fulness  which,  bti»  uttondcd  ic,   luid  uon  uufcig^cdiy  rejoice  tJut   it  will. 
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about  her  huslpaod's  out-Uoor  occupations  in  the  country, — planting 
young  trees,  and  grubbing  up  oM  truuks  to  luaku  room  for  tlieui, 
"exerciae  being  ever  a  matter  of  «tnci  duty  on  Li*  part,  thuugli  it 
rarely  ro«a  to  tJie  level  of  a  pleasure,  unless  it  were  riding  ou  lioiwe- 
bftck  with  myself  in  fine  woatber."  (P.  156.)  She  admits,  after  six 
years'  experience,  tliat  "  Gcoi^gc's  leai-nod  pursuits  bave  become  so 
absorbing  aa  to  render  him  averse  to  all  country  idya^i  and  recreations, 
as  well  as  to  receiving  visitors;  bo  that  I  am  checked  and  cooled  in 
iny  intorest  in  the  place,  for  want  of  a  congenial  paitnc-r  in  the  asso- 
ciation which  this  furm  of  existence  generates."  (P.  1^4.)  Burnham 
Beeches  ccoi^cd  to  be  their  country  resort  in  the  close  of  1850,  in  the 
March  of  which  year  the  seventh  and  Vighth  volumes  of  t!i«  HisU.iy 
passed  through  the  press,  being  followed  two  ytars  later  by  vols.  !l 
and  10,  the  two  final  volumes  making  their  appearance  in  December, 
I800.  During  all  thi.H  period  Mr.  Grote  wa«  at  times  superiiiteiiding 
fresh  cditioas  of  the  caiiier  volumes,  and  constantly  corresponding 
with  Sir  George  Lewis,  whose  mind  and  studies  were  perhaps  more 
closely  akin  to  hist  own  than  those  of  any  other  contemporary,  both 
on  (he  HiibjectD  connected  with  the  History,  and  on  other  literary 
and  pohtical  topics.  The  scanner  of  [>at>t  history,  however,  wa^  far 
from  dissociating  liiniself  from  prcHeiit  eventa  No  one  could  have 
walohed  more  keenly  the  tiilo  of  atTairs  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
1S51,  or  have  been  more  profoundly  distressed  by  the  "  revolution  d 
la  Napoleon."  (P.  208,)  Moix:  than  one  of  the  distinguished  victims 
of  the  cov)i  d'^.tat  were  on  tdrnis  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  (Irote,  when 
in  their  exile,  and  his  mind  ever  fuUowod  with  as  keen  au  interest, 
,  thai  with  which  he  traced  the  strungLh  and  weakness  of  elder  con- 
itutions,  the  cfforta  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  modern  states.  At 
home  he  waa  now  rusticating  at  History  Hut,  a  cottage  residence  at 
Blast  Burnham,  built  out  of  the  profit*  of  the  Iwok,  now  varying  his 
routine  of  study  hy  a  visit  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  dignity  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  at  Lord  Derby's  instidhition ;  at  another  timo  tiytng  to 
lie  even  with  the  extravagance  of  a  country  bailitf  on  bin  Lincolnsliitii 
fami,  and  studying  Stephen's  JBoiik  of  the  Farm  with  "a  ceitaiu 
'bucolic'  attraction."  To  two  things,  ticKidc»  daily  study,  he  seems 
to  have  been  eupecially  true,  a  zealous  interest  in  the  afiiiirK  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  a  constant  currespuudencu  wicli  literary 
and  philosophical  friends,  and  both  were  regaidcd  as  pleasure  mtber 
than  task-work.  All  the  while  the  History  is  nearing  its  completion, 
there  seeniK  to  have  been  a  constant  intercliange  of  notes  betwixt 
himself  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  who  iiucceeded  to  his  fathurV  baronetcy 
in  the  year  the  twelfth  volume  was  published.  Xenopbon,  Plutarch, 
Arrian,  Cicero,  arc  constantly  overhauled  and  canvassed,  and  the  two 
correspondents  not  seldom  di&cu&s  the  EdiiU/Uiyli  and  the  Quaiiiiii/, 
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in  the  formt-r  oX  which  litiring  part  of  the  poriwl  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was 
ediUnioIly  interosteA  It  would  appear  from  Mrs.  Grote's  "Life," 
thftt  the  critique  od  tlio  ooTnplctcd  histuty  which  tnont  impressed  the 
historiftn,  wiia  one  written  for  the  Quartf.yly  in  1S5H  hy  its  present 
editor.  Dr.  William  Smith. 

Mrs.  Orote  has  published  not  n  few  of  the  letters  which  pfitwed 
between  her  husband  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  cla^aicnl  itiid  literary 
topioa,  and  which  are  a  Kimple  of  &  corre»|iondence  that  subsisted 
over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  first  given  hears  date  IB-tO, 
and  eoncems  the  undoubted  inaccuraeics  of  Lord  Hrougham  as  a 
scholar.  To  critical  exactness  such  a  theme  is  very  tempting ;  and 
we  are  reminded  hy  tho  lett*'r  to  which  we  refer,  of  a  couple  of 
unpublished  letters  of  then;  two  eminent  men  on  the  subject  of  a 
hasty  concliisioii  of  another  eminent  man,  Lord  Macautay.  These 
letters  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Gilborl  Lewis,  Sir  George's 
brother  and  snecessor,  and  as  they  wei-o  entrusted  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  notice,  with  leave  l-n  use  them  in  any  way  he  pleased,  if 
the  sciurce  whi-nee  they  eame  were  indicated,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  sclioinra  in  general,  and  to  students  of 
Homer  in  particular.  Tho  date  of  them  is  1849.  The  subject  is 
whether  the  Homeric  heroes  rode  on  horseback,  of  which  there  is 
certainly  no  evidence,  if  we  take  horse-riding  as  a  warlike  act,  for 
cavalry  purposes,  though  there  are  two  passages  (11.  xv.  679  and  Od. 
V.  370 — 1)  where,  each  time  in  a  simile,  refcrcnco  is  made  to  the  use 
of  the  kAijs  or  riding-horse,  the  trained  .steeds  which  the  KomauR 
callod  "oqui  desultorii,"  formueli  the  same  purposes  tis  those  of  the 
modem  circus,  a  man  who  was  defl  in  heaping  from  ship  In  ship 
being  called  in  one  of  the  passages  abtjve  referred  to,  KfXtjri^dv  rv 
iii^t,  "sliilled  in  riding  ou  a  race-horse  or  circus-horHe."  Horse- 
riders  are,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  shield  of  Hercules,  attributed 
with  slender  probability  to  Hesiod  ;  but  then  it  is  not  for  war  pur- 
poses, but  in  a  bridal  prooession.  (lies.  ScuL  2HG.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Maciulay  had  concludeil  that  tho  famous  passage 
where  Diomed  and  Ulysses  carry  off  the  horses  of  Rhesus  in  the 
10th  liook  of  thf  Iliad,  wax  a  proof  of  Homeric  equitation  of  a  more 
warlike  character.     But  tho  letter*  -ihall  speak  for  tbomsolvcs: — 


KKIOKnanioOE,  Nor.  34, 18411. 

My  Dear  Grotk: 

I  break  fa.<>ted  a  few  days  ago  at  Macaulay's,  where  there 
wero  also  Milmati,  Hallam,  and  Mahon  ;  and  the  conversation  liap- 
pened  to  fall  (among  other  subjects)  upon  the  question  whether  the 
heroes  in  Homer  are  ever  roprcaented  as  riding.  Macaulay  referred 
to  the  abstraction  of  the  hoi»es  of  Rhesus  as  the  example.    I  told 
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\x\n\  that  I  considered  the  example  a  doubtful  oac,  and  I  have  since 
writteo  bim  somo  remarks  oq  the  point.  The  received  intorprctatiou, 
as  you  niay  see  in  Heyne's  edition,  is  that  Ulyssea  and  Diomed  jwr/tf 
tlie  horses  back  to  the  Trojan  canip,  without  a  chariot.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  there  are  great  difTiculti&t  in  the  way  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, thoug)i  the  other  is  by  no  means  clear  :  but  ou  the  whole  I 
incline<l  to  the  supposition  that  the  poet  conceived  the  two  heroes  aa 
standing  in  a  chariot.  Hacatilay  admits  in  his  anira-cr  that  tlie  point 
is  nice,  and  suggests  that  Diomed  sits  on  the  yoke,  while  Xn^'sses 
follow^  on  foot,  whipping  the  lioi'iicii  with  the  bowstring,  Pray  have 
the  kinilne&s  to  reatl  over  the  passage  (x.  470  to  the  end),  and  let  me 
know  what  yuu  think.  The  difficulty  arises  at  v.  513,  and  which- 
ever hypothesis  Is  a<.loptcrl,  the  narrative  is  indistinct  and  imperfect 
at  this  point.  The  ventci  497-501  seem  to  imply  that  the  horses  are 
.•separated  from  the  chariot,  and  this  supposition  is  cniTiedon  by  the  ex- 
pression Kowifi'  'O5iKT0-<vs  ru^ij)(ol:l)  (which  means  that  he  struck  them 
with  the  wooden  part  of  the  bow,  not  with  the  bowatrii'ig  as  Macaulay 
supposes).  On  the  other  (hand)  tiruwr  <s<^ii(r<ro  is  the  proper  cxprca- 
sion  for  mounting  a  chariot--floe  v.  40,  227,  25o,  and  toI  6'  ivirovro 
(ol4)  implies  that  both  hoities  are  under  his  guidance.  This  five  lines 
526-30  •  imply  still  more  strongly  that  tiiore  is  a  chariot.  The  whole 
action  is  that  of  two  persons  sitandiug  in  a  chai-iut  imd  otm  driving, 
flyases  pulls  up  the  horses,  Diomed  laaps  ^lown,  takes  the  spoiU  of 
Dolon,  and  hands  them  up  to  Ulysses  ;  he  then  a-scends  the  chariot 
Ulysses  flogs  the  horses,  and  the  chariot  proceeds.  V.  530  is  the 
proper  one  for  driving  a  chariot,  and  unless  }iA<m^ev  refers  to  the  bow, 


*  For  the  oonTenicnoe  of  the  reader  vo  cite  the  Deaa  At  EI/h  tmtxUtion, 
(BCnbaa  tc  Co.,  IOCS)  which  in  quite  in  aocord  with  Sir  Comem-aU'a  Interyrotatioa. 
and  hen  ud  there  oorioasly  oonflrrae  M.^  oonjccturat. 

J&nd  thea  the  bold  trt^-Haes  tho  sturdy  stosda  uubouod. 

And  lashiid  abnut  nud  bBile  Uiiaii  ;fO 

Forth  from  the  thronKi  ^i^  ^^^  <>t  bow  ; 

Th«  Bconrgey  aDh«6ded,  Ifing  low  within  the  chKriot'it  roand. 

Then  wrhiatied  he  for  mgruU,  and  Diomedu  beard  ;^ 

But  paused  uonBiderins'  jrc-t  wh&t  deed  andftcious  mi^ht  be  dared  ; — 

To  MJxe  (he  car  and  armour  which  in  it  glittering  In^, 

l>n^gr'd  by  the  pole,  or  hr>i:it.  aXail ; — or  Thracians  laoia  to  slay.    4!>fl — SDC. 

Then  featly  to  the  team  they  sprung- : 

Ulj«Mis  laiUitd  witkhov}  unUrmty :  ofl  to  the  ships  they  Bew.    513—14. 

These  when  they  reachod  ratnniiiii;  th«  ajsat  wbeie  lh«y  liiul  idAin 

Th«  apy  of  HeoLor,  there  UlyicMX  diew  Ibe  quivehag  rein  ; 

And  to  the  ground  Iodides  leapt,  and  the  tfophica  red 

Reached  to  hb  comrade  and  again  moanted  arid  nnward  aped. 

And  tiuthed  tlie  fiteedi ;  and  6tm  they  careering-  with  a  ynU 

To  the  hollow  ships  beside  the  sea,  for  which  thuy  ttaut«d  still.    52^—^1. 

\<A.  i.  pp.  430—1. 
VOL.   XX I  r.  U  If 
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tJlyases  now  has  a  wtiip.  If  the  lines  526-30  were  an  insulated 
fragment^  nobody  acquainted  with  Homeric  phraseolojiy  would  doubt 
that  they  referred  to  a  cliariot.  The  expresaions  lu  v.  5*1  and  564 
apply  most  naturally  to  a  chariot,  a**  well  as  the  action  of  carrj-ing  on 
the  ftpoil»  of  Dolon  to  the  ship.  The  precaution  adopted  by  tJlysaes, 
in  4.91,  also  implies  that  the  horses  were,  if  not  to  bo  harnessed  to  a 
chariot,  at  least  to  be  driven  together. 

Pray  consider  these  "  Bedenklichkeiten "  with  respect  to  the 
received  interpretation.  My  notion  is  that  Diomed  ib  conceived  in 
V.  512  as  adopting  the  fir^  branch  of  the  alternative  mentione<l  in 
V.  504-6,  \.t.,  taking  away  the  chariot.  The  omission,  however,  of 
this  link  ill  the  n.irrative  is  not  in  Homer's  usual  manner.  In  cither 
interpretation  dyM»>o«;  is  unaccounted  for.  He  is  not  dc8cri1>ed  as 
either  mounting  a  horse  or  the  chariot  Here  Macaulay's  supposition 
certainly  assists  viz.,  that  he  drove  the  horses  standinjj  on  the  ground. 
But  in  that  case  what  motive  could  Diomed  have  had  to  mount  the 
horses  ?  Besides,  the  speed  of  the  horses  (v.  514,  .'iSQ,  540,  ktchovrty- 
■xrriaBi\v  K.T.A.)  seems  te  me  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis. 

I  have  much  regretted  that  we  have  not  been  able  lo  propose  a 
day  for  paying  you  a  visit.  We  have  not  been  a  day  out  of  town 
an.ce  the  beginriing  of  October.  I  }iave  been  in  clase  attendance 
upon  the  office,  and  we  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  Mrs,  Villiers, 
who  was  not  very  well  when  she  came  over  from  Ireland.  The 
fai"mer«in  Herefordshire  are  in  a  desperate  way  about  protection,  and 
uobody  gives  thorn  any  comfort,  who  does  not  tell  them  that  they  are 
irredeemably  ruined.  I  suppose  that  Dif^raeli's  pupils  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood are  not  much  more  sinsiiine.  In  parts  of  Herefordshire 
wages  are  now  as  low  as  fi«.  per  week,  with  an  allowance  of 
cider         .         .         #         *         • 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

G.  C.  Lkwib. 
Mr.  Crete's  reply  is  as  follows: 


SnoniAU  Bkecmcr,  Slocor,  .Mondajr.  Nor.  2S. 

Mv  Dear  Lewis  : 

I  have  just  read  over  attentively  the  last  part  of  the  lOlli 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  together  with  your  criticisms.  I  concur  fully  in 
your  remarks,  and  think  that  Diomed  and  UlysMis  are  really  cou- 
ocived  as  driving  in  the  cliaritit,  or  rather  one  as  Jiiving  and  the 
other  sitting  by  fik  aide  in  the  A/^oy.  I  think  too  witli  you,  that 
this  is  to  be  admitted  not  because  it  is  freo  from  difficulties,  but 
because  any  other  definite  hypothesis  would  introduce  yet  greater 
difficulties.     Diomed  must  be  considered  as  electing  to  act  upon  the 
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former  portion  of  tlie  alternative  pi-esented  in  .104-6  ;  as  determining 
iwt  to  stay  longer  (frt,  lOO)  for  the  luirpot*  of  killing  tlm  rcra&ining 
Thnwians,  but  to  make  instant  preparations  for  gutting  off — that  is. 
to  bring  out  the  chariot,  sinco  the  horttog  Imd  atrea«ly  been  brought 
ool  by  UlyMsew.  The  chariot  stood  with  the  ififi/Mis,  or  bo<ly.  attached 
to  the  pvfios  or  pole,  and  might  be  brought  out'  in  two  ways— either 
by  pulling  by  the  piile  and  thus  dmgging  nut  both  togetbiT,  or  by 
unfaxtoning  the  3t<^/jof,  lifving  it  out  separately  with  tlio  anns  of 
Rhesus  that  weix'  in  it,  and  tbuu  aflerwanLs  bringing  out  the  pole 
with  tbo  axle  and  wheels.  Wc  see  by  the  description  of  Heriy'a 
chariot  (v.  I'm)  that  the  hippos  ilid  not  form  one  piece  with  the  pviuts. 
The  poet  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  two  he  did:  tho  moment 
that  Athene  Raj's,  "  make  haste  off,"  the  narrative  is  so  luin'io<l 
that  nothing  is  Kiiecified  of  tiie  remaining  preliminary  operationts, 
nothing  but  the  hwt  resull^ — xopvaXt'fxwv  6'  Xt^mv  iTtt^i\ofTo — which 
must  he  underetood  a»i  presuppo»iing  the  aocompli)>hmout  uf  what  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  vv.  o<)4-5.  One  can  give  a  tolerable  poetical 
reason  why  this  part  of  the  business  should  be  hurried  over  ;  where 
Atheng  says  "  Come,  be  quick,  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  !"-^ 
it  Rccms  TtpivQv  that  men  su  warned  should  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — **  hardly  slaying  to  button  up  their  breeches  ;"  or,  at  least 
that  tlie  poet  should  omit  all  mention  of  preltniinaiies  and  carry  them 
into  the  chariot  fortliwith ;  leaving  us  to  be  satisliod  with  the  pre- 
monitory binb>  of  504-0.  If  you  look  back  to  43H-9  you  will  see 
that  not  merely  are  the  horsei^  of  UhcKtis  extolled  as  i>i)methtng  of 
Buperhumaa  beauty,  but  also  his  chariot  and  his  armour.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  poet  should  mean  us  to  believe-  that  Diomed  left 
the  chariot  and  the  armour  behind ;  and  yet  again,  when  we  turn  to 
5o0,  558,  571),  nothing  is  aaid  about  the  chaj-iot  or  the  aims  when 
the  heroes  get  back  to  the  Urccian  camp.  The  homes  are  thon 
fastened  to  the  mauger  of  Diomed,  along  with  other  horseft ;  the 
spoihi  of  Doton  are  dedicated  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel  of  Uly»>ses ; 
but  not  a  word  is  said  how  the  chariot  and  arms  of  Rhe-sus  are  dis- 
poned of,  though  these  weio  undoubtedly  both  more  valuable  and 
more  interesting  than  tho  humble  accoutrementa  of  Dolotu 

I  do  not  understand  how  Diomed  could  well  have  sat  upon  the 
yt'ke,  while  the  hordes  ivere  going  at  full  speed,  nor  how  Ulysses 
could  have  kept  up  with  them,  upon  Maoiulay's  supposition.  Be- 
sides had  tlie  tact  been  so,  Diomed  would  not  have  jumped  down  on 
the  ground  (xuf^C*  Oopuiv,  MT)  to  pick  up  the  spoiU  of  Dolun,  and 
then  jumped  up  again  ;  this  would  have  been  needless,  since  Con 
Macaulay's  Iiypotheais)  Uly-^ses  wa-^  already  on  the  ground,  and  could 
have  handed  up  the  spoils  to  him.  BusidcH  bo  is  represented  as 
picking  up  the  ^ipoits  and  handing  them  to  Ulysses. — which  can  have 
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iia  purjKMiR,  except  on  the  suppotiition  that  UlyEscs  vras  either  in  the 
clianot,  (jr  on  hoixtback. 

It  apiiwirs  to  me  that  the  woixis  ir,iiii'\(nro  3*  hrsmv — ipv^t  t-nvwt- 
f*dwnf«j'  5'  IvTovi  (.>13,  .>27.  529).  where  uiie  man  is  represeuted  as. 
acting  at  once  upon  two  horses,  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  two 
horses  iu  yoke  aud  drawing.  What  you  remark  about  the  whipping 
of  the  hurseii  (v.  -j30)  is  Additional  proof  that  the  chariot  has  been 
brought  .ilong  with  the  two  horses :  you  remark  that  Iflyaarjs  wkipK 
the  faorses.-but  I  tiubmit  to  you  that  it  is  Dunned  *  who  perfumu  tiuit 
function.  Mow  it  had  been  expressly  .stated  (500)  that  UJytises  left 
the  whip  iu  the  chariot,  and  did  not  think  of  taking  it  out  tUere- 
froni.  Thf  »\Uip  therefore  duos  uot  [xu-t  oumpauy  from  the  cJtanol, 
aud  ii'  Dioiui-d  is  alterwar^is  iu  ]xistiession  uf  the  former,  this  is  because 
he  lius  brought  the  latter  also. 

I  quitt  agi'L-e  wit)i  you,  however,  that  the  narrative  is  iuJistiuct, 
and  I  also  Ie<-1  surpiise  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  chariot  and  iJie 
arms  of  Rhesus,  which  are  in  it,  when  tlie  two  horses  get  back  safe  to 
the  camp.     There  are  certainly  difficulties  uot  to  be  denied. 

I  am  working  hanl  at  my  History.  I  have  got  all  the  7th  volume 
printed  auj  about  one-third  of  the  8th.  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing 
the  latter  portion  of  the  8th. 

Believe  ine  to  be,  my  dear  X.iewis, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Oeouge  Grote. 

Such  is  the  correspondence  between  these  two  scholars  mhI  hi»* 
lorians  upon  the  curious  tjuestion  whether  Homer  describes  or 
recognizes  the  heroes  riding  on  horseback.  To  our  judgment  it 
effectually  removes  the  [Ki^uibility  of  the  tatter  part  of  the  10th  Book 
of  the  Iliad  being  henceforth  ailduced  in  evidence  of  it ;  and  if  this 
is  the  case,  the  only  other  testimonies  to  hors(>>riding  are  not  appli- 
cable to  warlike  use,  and  "  nil  ad  rem,"  as  far  as  heroic  practice  is 
concenicd.  TJie  quetition  too  x»  of  some  importance,  as  connectei! 
with  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  Greek  vases  in  the  British  Museum, 
touching  iKirsc-riding,  towards  the  date  of  the  Homeric  poemn.  (See 
Dr.  Hayman'H  Odyssey,  vol.  ii.  I'ref.  p.  xlvii.)  The  corresjiondeuce  aUa 
exhibits  tliefilacrity  of  Mr.  Grote  iu  responding  to  his  friemi's  request 
An  elaborate  and  ^vell-considcrod  criticism  is  sent  off  by  return  of 
poLit.  That  he  cnnecJ  such  obligingness  might  be  attributed  in  thif 
case  to  an  attraction  for  the  subject  of  inquiry  :  but  there  were  other 
cases,  as  wc  leoni  from  Mrs.  Orote,  where  good  nature  and  thoioogh 
sympathy  with   literary  labour  of  all  bond  jide  kind.^  were  ^e 

*  So  Il«ui  Slerirale  omA  Str.  ^^'onttejr  correctly  traiinlwter.  A  nice  pwM  of  intCDMl 
evidence  dt[>«ada  on  tbc  iliittin<:tfon. 
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motives  which  prompted  anJ  influenced  him.  For  iiislaiice,  it,  marks 
the  guUelessuesH  of  the  true  scbular  to  iiml  hitn  uiklertAkiii;;,  at  Dr. 
WadUijigtoii's  requoit,  to  read  Um  proofe  of  his  puiidervnis  Hifilory 
of  the  Church.  When  one  renieiuberfi  Uuit  work,  m'v«r  attractive, 
»n<i  sow  loug  since  out  of  dato,  it  might  be  raosonable  to  misjKct 
the  incoiDiiig  I>cau  of  Durham  of  n  ^lim  desire  to  phyt^lc  biK  old 
CartbusuLQ  ^hoolfellow  fur  his  diKliko  of  churches  and  ecck^iasticB. 
Ura.  Orote  ca.QDot  help  sityiiig  that  "it  woa  a  »(acritice  of  tirno  and 
thought  to  acquiesce  in  Waddiii^^on'a  modest  retpicst,  and  wade 
iiirougb  these  thick  volumes."  "  I  remember,"  she  adtis,  "  his  makiug 
humorouH  obBcrvatioiie  upon  his  own  diaquaUtication — I  might  add 
bix  di.-itnstci^ — for  the  task,  wbieli  he  regarded  as  lying  out  of  his  own 
famihiu-  sphere  of  study."  Vet  the  uugenial  task  was  not  the  less 
ccnseientiouHly  and  kindly  dii^harged. 

It  \t,  a  pleasant  glimpse  nt  the  historian,  us  years  sped  on,  which 
Mi's.  Grote  affords  u»,  npropos  of  his  daily  bfe  at  Barrow  Grui^n, 
beln'tieD  which  and  Saville  Row  his  time  was  maiidy  divided.  Ai^r 
eating  his  own  early  breakfast  at  8  o'clock,  and  iu^sisthtg  nt  liit>  wifi^'ti 
a  couple  of  hours  later,  he  would  withdraw  to  bis  study,  followed  by 
the  Spila  dog,  Dora.  "  This  pet  of  '  the  ma-ster's '  never  failed  to 
e8tabli»U  herself  on  bis  lap  so  souu  as  lie  i»at  down  to  work,  reinaiuiug 
there  for  hours — uidesa  when  George  hud  occasion  to  seek  for  a 
book,  or  to  mend  biK  Bre,  when  lie  wouhl  put  her  down  gently, 
replacing  *  Dora' on  hia  knees  afterwaixls — nri<l  I  can  vouch  for  it 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  volumes  of  the  Vlnio  were  written 
over  the  back  of  this  little  favourite."  (P.  2.i(».)  A  very  pretty 
picture  of  a  kindly  Bcholar,  and  a  verj'  weU-mauncred  little  dog  which 
knew  better  than  to  do  for  Plato  what  another  scbidar'h  dog  ilid  for 
the  I^rincipia  \ 

Not  to  cany  further  our  ^W'fme  of  Mrs.  Grote'n  meiiioir,  wo  may 
notice  that  the  Life  of  Plat/j  ivud  his  comjJunioiiK  wiw  publiiihed 
in  lt$65,  nearly  two  years  after  death  had  depvive^l  Grote  of  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Sir  Gforgy  J,.t\vis,  whose  loss  he  acutely  felt,  and  in  whose 
coniiuemcration  by  a  bust  in  Westniinst-er  Abbey  he  buwed  hiuiKylf 
as  a  melaucholy  consolation.  The  Life  of  Aristotle  did  not  appear 
until  Mr.  GroteV  own  death,  iu  1871.  During  the  intervid  he  had 
added  to  tlio  duties  of  Vice-Ghuucellor  of  the  University  of  Loudon, 
which  it  was  not  bis  way  to  perform  perfunctorily  or  by  deputy,  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Fiance.  From  the  year  IH-JH  lie  had  held  the  honoviiable  office  of 
a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  room  of  Hallaiu,  and  evi- 
dently took  an  earnest  pleasure  iu  reguhir  attendan<.'e  and  active 
discharge  of  his  functions.  When  we  consider  the  movemenl  recently 
initiated  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  view  of  an  onler  of  merit  to  he  set 
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apart  for  the  distinction  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific  Kngli&h- 
nen,  it  occnrs  to  nsk  whether  for  ho-a&  j(r/«  etninence  of  the  fitBt 
class  tlicrft  (viiiM  he  his/her  distinction  than  the  chair  in  which  Grotfl 
suocirrded  liis  bnitiicr  liiHtcrian.  T>i«oratiuns  might  possibly  adorn 
the  sttcccsflful  man  of  the  hour,  or  the  second>rato  liUhwieMT  vho 
knew  how  to  win  tlie  enr  of  tlie  pn^ss.  A  trmtL^»-.ihip  of  tlie  MuRcura, 
for  fixjtn  biting  a  baiTcn  hoiioui*.  augments  n  literary  man's  powers  of 
UBefulness  to  hi^  yokeft-liows,  and  his  means  of  paying  back  the  debt 
of  Lis  nurture-  to  the  mistress  ho  jiervei*. 

One  of  the  things  to  note  in  Mrs,  Orote's  concluding  pages  is  the 
part  wliicli  Iilt  husband  took  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  classics  in 
the  Univereity  of  whii-h  ho  was  a  founder  and  a  constant  friend; 
aiiuiher  the  siaiid  he  miule  against  the  appointnient  of  an  eminent 
Unitarian  teacher  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  at  Univowity  College.  This 
last  i«  the  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  whole  of  his  cmeer  he 
seems  to  have  prided  hiniKolf  upon  eveudiandi-d  sccularisni.  As 
Ills  life  drew  towards  its  close  he  had,  as  wo  have  before  noted,  the 
rare  opportunity  of  declining  a  pi'-en^o,  and  this  on  the  ground  tliat 
\w  did  not  care  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  dissipate  what  "  intel- 
lectual enet;gy"  remained  to  him  in  "the  multifanou»  businosa  of 
It^islalion."  It  watt  a  pity  perhaps  that  he  wn.s  not  a  little  more 
ciii-cful  \ii  \\\&  phyMcal  energy,  and  did  not  himband  the  health  of 
\\va  later  years,  so  as  to  add  to  the  examples  of  longevity,  which 
may  be  found  among  literary  men,  and  might  be  found  in  larger 
numbers,  had  they  but  the  prudence  to  keep  from  exposure  to 
east  winds  and  inclement  weather.  In  simple  fact,  he  took  little 
cai'e  of  ItitnKelf.  If  the  University  of  London  or  the  British 
Museum  colled  hiiu  abroad  in  the  wunit  days  of  winter.  Here,  it 
seems.  Mix  Qroto  failed  to  he  able  to  manage  him,  though  ahe  did 
80  much  for  his  fame,  as  tjie  companion  of  liis  life^  and  the  chrunicler 
of  bis  Itihoui's  and  successes. 

We  have  already  said  that  she  has  displayed  qualifications  for 
the  task  of  a  biographer  vrhich  Mjhloui  fnll  to  the  lot  of  one  so 
nearly  and  intimately  coniiccteil  wiili  her  subject.  It  would  be 
di^ugeuuous  to  disguise  a  strong  feeling  that  the  work  would  have 
been  more  unalloyedly  sat  is  factor}',  bad  it  be*in  weeded  of  expree- 
sioiis  and  plinisus  whleh,  though  they  may  mvour  of  strong-minded- 
ness, ore  scarcely  feminine  or  in  good  taste.  In  a  Icttor  which 
^rs.  Orotc  writeM  to  her  mother  from  Paris  in  1H3(1,  and  reprints 
in  pp.  00-til,  she  twice  over  siMtaks  of  ihe  "  stiuks"  of  that  city.  A 
Irtter  to  Sir  William  Molesworth  in  pp.  11^.5  smacks  of  slang.  At 
a  later  date  she  "lugs  the  historian  with  her  to  the  Mill-pond" 
((.«.,  goes  to  viiiit  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  anil  Ludy  Tlicresa  at  Grove  Mill, 
near  Watford),  and  elsewhere  deplores  that  "her  anxiety  to  'row' 
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up  to  her  husband  has  bccu  the  ruin  of  hor  health."  (P.  211.)  No 
dov^tht  there  is  a  sort  of  rcpubUcan  virtue  in  calling  "a  spade  a 
Bp^hcie:  "  only  it  does  not  KOitnd  natural  to  a  lady's  lips.  To  quote  a 
anxk-fch  of  the  Peace  of  Artstophanci!,  which  occurs  to  us  as  germane 
to  tlis  objection — 

And  certainly,  even  if  tlie^e  expressions  were  sufTered  to  stand,  as 

chcLxw:t«ri8tic,  and  imparting   un  air  uf  reality,  it  is  ill-advised  in 

Ux~s.  Orote  to  have  reprinted  a  letter  of  her  husband  to  herself,  in 

•which,  between  themselves,  he  sjieaks  of  Sir  George  Lewis  by  a 

nickuame.     If  "  Fish  "  was,  as  we  are  told  in  a  note,  "  a  sobriquet 

under  which  we  always  spoke  of  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  familiarly,"  surely  it 

mi^lit  have  been  reserved  for  their  owt:  private  eyes  and  ears,  and  not 

have  been  made  "  publici  ynnn ; "  though  the  joke  occai^ioned  is  likelier 

to  tell  against  the  givers  of  the  nickname,  than  him  to  whom  it  was 

attributed. 

It  is  indeed  quite  pos.<iiblo  that  with  many  readers  the.HC  defects 
of  Btyle  and  taste,  and  others  akin  to  them,  may  givR  piquancy  to 
the  "  Personal  Life  of  Gcorfje  Grotc.**  We  conclude  our  remarks 
by  Raying  that  in  our  judgment  a  very  good  book  would  have  been 
better  without  them, 

James  Davies. 

*  "  I  reallj  think  it  can't  bo  Aphrodite 'h. 
Nor  yet  tbsOraoos'!"  (Uu^ruae^i  ■«•) 

BooBBe*  TmuUtioa. 
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ON  BENEFICIAL  EESTRICTIONS  TO  LIBERTY  OF 

MARmAGE. 


THE  object  of  thiK  articto  is  to  point  out  how  modem  scionii&c 
doctrines  may  he  expected  in  tlio  future  to  affect  the  personal 
liberty  of  im1ivi<luntK  in  tlie  matter  of  mairiage.  Up  to  the  present 
pcritxt  of  the  world's  history  the  social  struggles  of  mankind  have 
been  principally  directed  towai-ds  tlio  attaJumeiit  by  the  individual 
of  an  ever-incieasing  i-mancipation  fi-oin  the  restraints  exercined 
over  him  by  other  mombcn^  of  society.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent ideas  of  Cluistianity  is  the  pereonal  responsibility  of  each 
man  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
mental  independence  from  others ; — any  other  idea  than  that  of  the 
complete  independence  of  his  bodily  frame  would  not  be  likely  to 
present  itself  to  the  mind  until  evolutional  doctrines  had  obtained  a 
considerable  prominence.  But  these  modem  doctrines  go  to  show 
tliat  our  mental,  as  well  as  our  bodily  structure,  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  that  of  preceding  generations,  and  tliat  we,  the  living  generation, 
are  like  the  living  fringe  of  the  coral  reef  resting  on  an  extinct  basis 
aflbrded  by  our  forefathers,  and  shall  in  our  own  turn  form  a  liasis  for 
our  descendants.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  members  of 
a  Bodcty  form  a  whole,  in  which  the  constituents  axe  but  slightly 
more  independent  than  lire  the  indiWdual  cells  of  an  organic  being; 
and  indeed,  according  tu  the  belief  of  numy  great  physiologists,  each 
cell  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  distinct  individual,  and  vast  numbers  of 
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sudi  iudividuala  are  m  fact  nsfiocialed  Jn  a  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
TXiutQol  a£«it;taacc,  aud  form  in  the  whulo  a  livin*,'  ur^'ani^m.  I  have 
tnthts  article  asBUinc<t  the  truth  of  evnlutional  cluctriiii'H,  ^>->id  {leriwiis 
^nrbo  do  not  accept  them  will  find  tlio  forco  of  what  I  havt;  to  say 
tjitber  much  weakened,  or  wholly  destroyed. 

Mr.  rreemau  has  recently  remarked,"  that  tiic  temptation  wliich 
Ixatets  onr  particular  society  is  a  temptation  to  make  too  little  of  tho 
commonwealth,  to  set  the  interests  of  the  particular  niembev  liefore 
tJiat  of  the  whole  buily,  and  ^en<:rally  to  put  what  is  private  first  and 
■wliat  is  public  second.  The  laws  of  iuh«ritance  have  now  shown  us 
tliv  Ultimate  relationship  which  suhslats  between  our  progenitors, 
Ourselves,  and  our  descendantjj ;  it  appears,  then,  likely  that  we  shall 
horeafler  be  driven  to  resist  the  temptation  above  referred  to,  and 
shall,  in  the  endeavour  to  proiitote  our  descendants'  welfare  to  some 
exteut  subordinate  the  iotureh'ts  of  tho  individual  to  that  of  the  com- 
niiiuity,  in  the  initiation  of  new  restrictions  to  liberty  of  marriage. 
It  will  bo  objected  tliat  the  regulation  of  tho  daily  iucreasiug  intri- 
c»c)i£  of  our  civilitiatiou  dues  now  atibrd,  and  will  still  more  in  the 
future  afibrd,  sufficieut,  or  cvl'D  too  luuoh,  tu  fully  occupy  attention, 
ftnd  tlial  the  future  muBt  ever  be  allowed  to  developc  itself  without 
attempts  on  our  part  to  lulluence  it ;  but  in  answer  to  tliis  1  may 
poiat  out  lltat  in  compulsory  education,  vaccination,  and  sanitary 
iiaUeTS  we  are  even  now  making  attempts  to  control  tlie  future,  and 
^hat  as  our  scientific  knowletlge  becomes  more  extensive,  and  the 
^(^»9cquent  power  of  predicting  the  future  increases,  we  shall  see 
the  wisdom  of  extending  further  and  further  the  scope  of  this  class 
<*f  legislation.  Simultaneously  with  the  diflfusiou  of  the  belief  iu 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  will  come  the  recognition  that 
rt  is  as  much  a  duty  to  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  vigorous 
^&ds  and  bodies,  as  to  hand  down  to  them  a  firmly  constituted 
Society  and  government — to  which  latter  point  attention  has  hitherto 
**oen  almost  exclusively  directed. 

It  is  in  luH  own  case  alone  that  man  veutui'es  ty  neglect  the  know- 
'<idge  he  has  acquired  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  careful  breeding. 
"r.  Prosper  Lucas  observes  f — 

"  Iht»lbeitreU8timeiit,  t'hoRjuie  dans  Ic  rapprnchenieiit  sexuet  des  animaiix, 
*d6  pMT  »vii  iutwifit,  oonsidere  I'aveuir  et  le  jn-wgris  do  la  race,  Uuidia  qat'  Iw 
'■tliuUet),  ujulfpx:  deo  int^rHs,  phiK  gi-uve»  et  plus  eacn^i^  n'oat  uu  viu),  (,lau» 
■e  uBjiage,  qae  lo  pr«eent  iuint*dtat  «t  quo  Tindividu.*' 

^^d  tius  neglect  appears  likely  to  continue  so  long  a^  the  pernicious 
'*Joa  generally  prevails  that  man  alone  of  all  animals  is  under  the 

'  "  Fortnightly  ncricw,"  April  1873. 

t  "Tnibf  dc  I'h'-rMlit-;  ii&LurcUo  du  BysUsme  nerveos."    BaOUfin,  Paria,  liXt, 
^-  on.  roL  U. 
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persoual  and  direct  management  of  the  Deity  ;  antl  yet  what  believer 
in  evolution  chu  doubt  that  results  as  sui-pming  might  Iw  effected  in 
mau,  a-*  are  now  seen  in  onr  horses,  dogs,  and  cabbages  ^  Indeed  Mr. 
Qalton's  work  on  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  by  proving  to  demonstration 
the  inheritauco  of  mental  qualities,  t>eems  to  indicate  that  yet  more 
Btartling  results  might  be  nttaioed  by  turning  onr  attention  both  to 
mental  and  physical  qualities,  instead  of  breeding  almost  exclusively 
for  one  group  of  qualities  na  in  domestic  nni.mn!.s.  As  Mr.  Galton 
puts  it,'  ".  .  .  the  human  race  hjw  a  large  control  over  iUs  future 
forms  of  activity, — Ear  more  than  any  individual  has  over  bis  own, 
since  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  narrowly  restricted  by  the 
cost,  in  energy,  of  exercising  their  wUla.  Their  state  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  cattle  in  an  open  pasture,  each  tethered 
doseh'  to  n  peg  by  an  elastic  cord.  .  .  .  Now  the  freedom  of  human 
kind,  considered  as  a  wliolc,  ih  far  greater  than  this  ;  for  it  oaii 
modify  its  own  rwture,  or,  to  keep  the  prr-vious  uietiiplior,  it  can 
cause  tlie  pegs  themselves  to  be  continually  shifted.  It  can  advance 
them  from  point  to  point,  towanls  new  and  better  pastures,  ever 
wide  artas,  whose  bounds  aro  as  yet  unknown."  Now  Uiere  are 
two  distinct  methods  by  which  we  may  shift  our  pegs  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  race.  The  first  of  such  methods  is  by  (he  selection  of  the  beat 
individuals  as  the  progenitors  of  the  succeeding  generation,  as  we  do 
with  our  domestic  animals.  In  a  very  curious  and  interesting  article,  + 
Mr.  Oaliou  has  recently  given  us  liis  ideas  of  a  scheme,  whereby 
lie  bopijs  tlint  this  method  iiuiy  be  ulli mate ly  made  applicable  to 
the  improvement  of  uur  race.  It  coustKts  in  the  fonnation  of  a 
(|uasi-casto  of  th(i«e  endowed  above  the  average  in  mental  and 
plivt-ical  qualities,  ami  wlio  would  by  eaily  inUiriuuniage  (for  to 
them  suocGss  in  life  would  Ix;  almost  assured)  ditfiise  their  qualities 
tlironghout  the  nation.  Could  tiuch  a  caste  be  formed,  its  cfibct 
wotdd  certainly  be  enormous,  but  its  formation  might  pciliaps  produce 
results  of  more  doubtful  advantage  in  our  other  social  relations, — 
what  for  example  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  di^-ision  of 
society  into  groups  of  roc^w  d'A'de  and  refuse  ?  The  doubt,  too, 
anses  whether  the  means  proposed  for  the  creation  of  this  caste  are 
adequate  to  the  desired  end. 

The  hocond  and  less  otlident  method  is  by  the  prevention  of 
breeding  from  the  inferior  members  of  the  race,- — a  result  brought 
about  by  one  form  of  "  Unconscious  Selection  "  t  among  savages, 
when  they  kill  off  their  inferior  tlogs  and  other  domehtic  animals  to 
support  themselves  iu  timc^  of  famine.  This  is  tlie  method  wluch 
forms  my  groundwork  iu  the  present  article,  and  I  lor  m)'  part  feel 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  one  which  will  be  uilopted,  at  least  at 

*  "  Beraditar;  Geniiu,"  p.  S72.  f  Vnmr'M  Arag.  for  Jwitiu;.  1072. 

:  "DfenriD's''0Dgioot8pectM,"li.  37,  .'.th  edit'. 
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the  beginning.  I  am  ilcKirout  of  |M>iutiiig  mil  roiiu*  of  tlin  wn^i  In 
which  our  liberty  of  nuirriagu  innv  hv  iitlVrtvil  by  itin  iulv]itlitii  »\' 
tbiu  metlicKl.  and  not  »o  iniicli  (•.■  inilicalv  ilnllniti'  Meliimipi  o(  li^i»' 
lation,  an  to  bring  to  u  fuciu  KUino  of  tlw  •■uiihUIoiiiIidiu  (n  lti<  htlnin 
in  initiatiog  such  schemes. 

The  greiitettt  misfitrtnno  of  niitiikini],  nnil  llinl  ivlilcli  il  n[i[ii<nin  W(> 
ought  tint  to  combat,  is  insanity.  J  cttifoRH  tli»l,  until  1  lunki'ij  UiUt 
the  subject.  I  ytas  not  awnru  how  iinininunt  our  |Miril  W,  ami  ltd  prti- 
bably  many  of  my  readt>ni  nrc  in  n  like  iK»uriinr!(\  I  will  givr  n  ft>w 
quotationii  from  a  work  of  great  authority  on  lucouiit  botli  of  111'* 
abality  of  its  author  (Dr.  Maudnley),  u  wuIIim  of  thu  onrir  Willi  whinit 
be  has  collected  anil  coUuteil  bin  facUi.  I  rchrr  to  "Thu  V-  "  'v 
aod  Patliology  of  Mind"     fJr.  Matnlnlcjr  fintU  fr><Mi  hi*    '    '  * 

tliM  v&e  penoo  taoOO  in  EngUnd  i«  iiuid,aii(l  odilpi  ttuit.  '' Th»mi>Uii\\ 
soadwlentiou  would  l««d  to  the  oxp"  •  "•t>iUt/ 

to  mental  disonler  with  ah  iocrvAMi  r  1  'inAUl 

aigBiusaUc« ;  m  then  are  a  grmter  liabitity  Vt  diMaiw,  tttd  I'm* 
fOwiWity  uf  BUDj  man  dueMCB  ia  •  coBBplw  cfguiliin  lil(4>  tlf» 
hnam  body,  where  there  ara  many  kink  of  th— m  mmI  »ri  /«rd«rly 
■ilwiiJiaMiinii  c£  paita,  tliaa  in  a  maple  AffMiiMi  wilfc  lew  differwi* 
tfMW»af  ti^iF  and  I—  rmnyhiif/ rf  HwcCnw ;  w  to  tl>»  >HliptiI' 
■^tri  H^pMaliiii,  wUh  io  mmMiIiI,  if  rrid,  md  inwtffkit  WhIIW 
wilfc  the  €j tfi  mI,  whieh  a  <l»te  of  < ii Hiiwtiiiw  iaiffia^tlMW  in  |<ai*ljr 

NMW  fMBiaN%  Mtal  AVJIIMl  <MM|I 

i* «b* Mi^Gfel  WMrim Mil  M|eMriM«»- 

!■■    ■■■nil  flJ    ^^^^^^HMh.ta 


.  to  licfitwc  A«^  with,  i&t- ] 


of  MMIACAi 'Uv' 
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actual  increase  in  the  pruductiou  of  insanity,  asd  even  to  an  increftNn 
more  thou  proportiouate  to  an  increasing  sine  population."  Ic  is  to 
this  conclusion  fwhicli  lias  not.  however,  pa^seil  iioi]iMpiiteJ)>  tliat  I 
wish  to  draw  particular  attention  ;  for  if  it  is  truu  tlmi  inMtnity  ix 
herilaWe  in  a  high  degree, — and  on  thiit  point  some  details  will  be 
given  liercafter,— then  it  is  clear  llmt  the  iiicrca>e  of  insanity  proceeds 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  not  by  mere  addition.  Again,  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  therest  «f  the  population, 
Dr.  Stark*  has  shown  that  in  Scotland  one  jjcrson  in  228  is  innane, 
fatuous,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  and  that  ninro  than  half  (<>7H-^  out 
of  11,514)  cA  this  proportion  is  made  up  by  the  insane  and  fatuous. 

Dr.  Maudnloy  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  niost  competent 
judges,  that  rliscnaes  undergo  a  tmnst'onnation  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  ecrofula  and  plithisist  i"  one  generation  lead  to 
insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  neiit,  and  that  it  it)  "  stiflicicntly  evident 
that  disease  of  one  purt  of  the  orgiLuisiu  will  not  onlyatl'cct  the  vbolc 
sympathetically  at  the  time,  but  may  lead  to  a  more  general  infirmity 
in  the  next  generation,  Ui  an  organic  iiilinnity  which  sliidl  bo  deter- 
mined in  its  special  inttrbid  niaiiift-Htalioim  according  to  the  external 
conditiouK  of  life."  He  gives,  too,  a  known  Bcries  of  eucli  trnnsfonna- 
tiona,  in  which  druukt^nncss  in  tho  first  goncnition  leads  to  a  quairi- 
mad  tendency  tc>  drink  in  tbo  second,  to  hy]>nchoiidria  in  the  third, 
and  to  idiocy  in  the  fourth.  In  his  work  above  quoted.  Dr.  Pi 
Lucas  also  gives  many  nutboritics  for  such  trnoafonnationB  ;  one  seos. 
he  says,  I  in  the  same  family,  "un  oufunt  maniaque,  Tautrc  epilf 
tique,  ou  le  memo  indtvidu  aitaqu^  tontot  de  Tunc  et  tantdt  do 
I'autre,  p^rir  d'apoplexie."  Madne.'iTf,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  couvulmons,  ■ 
digestive  deiungcnieuts,  spasms,  tic,  dyspnea,  and  otbor  diitcnses  nra' 
Khown  to  ring  the  clianges  among  themselves  in  the  various  members 
of  a  family.§  "Nul  doute  n'e^  done  pofwible.  tuuteaftcction  nerveuse 
idiopaUiiqiie  ilu  |H-ru  on  do  la  m&re  est  susceptible  d'offrir,  suiis  i'actiou 
immediate  de  rhdittdit^  tontcs  Ics  nietnmorphosos  i|u'elle  peut  ruvdtir 
indi^eudammcnt  d'elle."  The  teudonc}'  to  commit  suicide  Boems; 
closely  allied  to  insanity,  and  of  this  lie  givi's  many  inKtanoes; 
amongst  tlic  most  striking  is  the  following  :  It — ^"D.,  tils  et  nevcu  de 
parents  suicidt^  prend  unc  fomme,  fillo  et  nt^  de  parents  suicidds. 
II  se  pend,  et  sa  femme  spouse,  en  secondes  noces,  un  man  dont  la 
m<>re,  hi  tantc  et  Ic  cousin  germain  se  sont  tuds." 

There  appeals  to  be  con.siderable  ciiffieulty  in  attaining  any  prerise 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  insanity  and  tiic  allied  maladies 


■  "  Contribution  to  the  Vital  StattMios  of  8oobl«id,"    Janm.  hucifit.  Sode^,  toL 
xiv,,  p.  68. 
t  P.  23».  t  P.  (Wa,  ToJ.  £i. 
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are  inherited,  and  there  ia  coii«ei]ncnrIy  n  gr<>'it  diversity  of  opinJou 

on  this  poiut''    The  proportion  is  put  by  some  aiithors,  as  MoreAU 

(who  oxamincd  50  pedigrees)   ais   high   as   tV'".  ^y  ''thers  as  low 

M  tV^  ;   the  mast  careful  rcscarclics  ^^ceing  to  fix  it  not  lower 

thin  {.  if  not  ao  high  as  4.     SL  Bt'hic  reports  f  m  the  result  of  the 

*BMminatioD  itf  ](HI(>  ititsant-  patieiit«»  in  France,  that  out  of  264  of 

lh»iaales,  12H  inherited  thf  disease  from  the  father,  110  from  tho 

nutber,  and  2H  from  lioth  parents ;  and  out  of  260  of  the  females, 

100  iidierited   fmrn  t!ie  father  130  from  the  mother,  and  36  from 

both  pareiitij ;  he  furtJier  says  (the  italics  are  mine),  "  Children  horih 

l^inv  the  otUfn€'ii:  of  an  attack-  ace  lem  Ukdy  to  mfer  tfmn  tluiat 

iarn  after  av  atiuckl "     Dr.  I.nejui  §  i«  of  opinion  that  the  small- 

gaiof  tl)e  proportion  o&aij^ncd  by  some  autliora  a»  due  to  inherit- 

aacQ,  arii^es  from   the   difficulty   of  ascertaining   ilie   pedigrees  of 

fitieDbs  and  to  the  fact  thnt  in  some  coses  iLccount  has  only  hceu 

takeu  of  iahuritance  in  the  direct  line  ;  and  he  gives  copious  illus- 

tntiuDs  of  the  strougly  heritable  ctiaracter  of  the  various  forms  of 

twiiUd  deRuigemuiit,  and  of  the  allied  ner\'OHs  diseasen. 

Hie  general  ree^ult  to  be  deduced  from  these,  and  from  other 
fMniges  of  a  titmilar  nature,  seemii  to  be  tliat  mental  (liflua^ea  are, 
ud  might  d  priori  be  expected  to  be,  on  the  increaiio,  and  tliat, 
la  1  before  observed,  such  inci'eiuio  will  proceed  by  a.  geometrical 
ntio  (although  eucli  ratio  may  not  greatly  exceed  unity),  that  the 
Oknt  to  which  the  disease  ia  inherited  is  euormouii  and  very  oiai'm- 
ing,  and  that  other  diseases  act  and  react  on  one  another  in  the 
podoctioa  of  insanity. 

Does  it  not  appear  then  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  stcpa  for 
Aeeicision  of  this  canker,  and  that  those  racea  which  delay  making 
Die  endeavour  must  full  behind  ia  the  struggle  for  life  7  Let  U8 
iwipe  foe  the  good  of  the  world  that  the  Teutonic  races  will  take  the 
M  in  the  attempt 

The  moat  obvious  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  by  introducing 
«»  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  marrii^L',  and  these  need  not  be,  in 
■W  &r*l  instance  at  least,  of  an  onerous  natiire  ; — indeed,  as  in  all 
•iher  refoi-ma,  our  only  prospect  of  change  within  a  reasonable  time 

'  )bMl«)^.  p.  «3a  t  Mandaley.  p.  348. 

'.  Vith  nnpeot  to  other  diseBMs,  Dr.  Luau  wiyB,  H  ]x  9:24  :  "  Diuu  la  verole.  on  a 
f B«ii{nc  (^ue  laa  prnnicra  cnfuitM  luSe  dv  iHueiita  vvDi'rlens  lueuraut  avont  la  nm»- 
i*"*,!!!!  pan  tie  Uiuips  riprutt,«t  qua  lee  ileniicri  surrivvat,  oomnic  nl  1*  dy»cxMi« 
TfUlitiquu  v'uwil  siu  Im  premiers  imiduitx.  Dnns  I&  phUiiitie,  ou  &  r«miar.;ivi  !o 
MMn  t  las  piuin^  sont  bcnuooup  pliu>  Hujvto  i  penr  Tictunes  de  cc  maJ,  qiu  left 
ikti^  fngvnclir*  avont  nou  iloveloppement  obex  U»  gin£ral«um.  Uordou  et  Banmefl, 
*iiAn  ■fflrnumL  i|u<:  le»  Mcrof ulcnx ,  an  premier  dipi,  torn  lea  cnfautfi  pltu  mIhd  que 
Mu  qni  1e  sont  nu  deaxUMac  on  an  trDid^ma." 

1  P.  IVi,  tt  acq.,  vol.  ii. 
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is,  that  the  Brst  step  sboiild  be  Riicb  oh  not  to  constituie  any  great 
dislurbaiico  of  tho  existing  system,  and  one  which  shall  not  too 
greatly  shock  the  prejudices  of  oppoiicuttt ;  it  would  l>e  UopclesR,  even 
if  it  were  (Iceii-ablc,  to  expect  iiiiaicd lately  any  fuiidamenlal  cliange 
ia  the  mairiage  relationship.  Moreover,  by  the  gnuluaJ  introductioa 
of  change,  wo  goard  against  those  unexpected  effects;  which  ever  crop 
up  in  tho  workiQg  of  any  new  scheme.  Fatiuuatcly,  a  litart  may  be 
made  by  a  reform  wbicb  is  required  on  the  grouadti  of  abRtracl  jnstico 
to  the  imhvidual  even  0101*0  than  on  those  of  benefit  to  the  nice. 
If  w«  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  M.  liohic's  investigation,  viz.,  tliat 
jusanity  is  transmittablo  to  a  gi'eater  extent  after  the  development 
of  the  disL'iiso  in  the  parent  tlian  whilst  it  i.s  still  latent,  we  urc  led 
almost  irresistibly  to  on  enactment  that  when  a  divorce  is  sued  for, 
it  shall  not  be  refused  merely  on  tho  ground  of  the  insanity  or  idiocy 
of  either  party.  In  order  to  introduce  ibtii  cUange.  the  legal  doctnnc, 
that  a  person  iitm  compoii  iftentit/  is  incapable  of  defending  liini.%li, 
will  have  to  be  modi6ed ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in  many  cases 
tho  iusunu  person  is  iwt  incompetent  for  defence,  and  in  others  the 
fact  of  incapacity  does  not  in  reality  weaken  the  defence, — and 
fturely  in  all  cases  our  judges  may  be  trusted  t«  point  out  in  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  what  way  the  incapacity  of  the  party  invali- 
dates  the  evidence.  It  miglit  also  prot-e  necessary  to  give  the  court 
the  power  of  assigning  c*om{ietcut  legal  advisers  to  the  ntleged  lunatic 
ur  idiot.  Such  a  measure  as  this  might  prevent  the  possibility  of  n 
catastrophe  su  frightful  un  that  (Hirtrayed  in  such  vivid  oulunrs  in 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  or  ol'  an  act  of  injustice  such  as  it  is  not  improbable 
lias  1>ocn  committed  in  a  recent  caxisv  c^Ubre,  Uoreovcr,  tlio  change 
could  hardly  shock  the  prejudices  of  anyone. 

A  next  step,  and  one  to  my  mind  as  urgently  demanded  on  the 
prounds  of  justice  as  the  former,  is  that  insanity  or  idiocy  shoiUd  of 
itself  fomi  a  ground  of  divorce.  The  proceedings  in  the  divorce 
court  would  in  this  case  be  merely  formal,  and  con8ti4|uent  on  the 
finding  of  a  commission  in  lunacy ;  as,  moreover,  no  slui:  would  be 
cast  on  the  character  of  either  p«rty,  tlie  divorce  proceedings  would 
lose  much  of  their  sting,  and  the  patient,  should  be  recover,  would 
sufler  in  no  other  respect  tlian  does  anyone,  who  is  forced  by  ill- 
lieullh  to  letii'e  from  any  C4ireer  which  has  been  begun  ;  although,  of 
Course,  the  necessary  isolation  of  the  parent  from  the  children  would 
be  a  pecuharly  bitter  blvw.  My  first  projwsed  step  would  most 
likely  have  but  little  direct  etfect ;  but  it  would,  I  imagine,  do  much 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  belief  in  inheritance,  as  being  a  public  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines,  and  as  drawing  the  attention  of 
all  towards  the  subject ;  the  second  step,  liowever,  might  be  expected 
to  work  a  perceptible  improvement.    Might  we  not  hope,  too,  tlmt 
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I    introduction  would  not   iijxcitc  so  gi'cat  an  opposition  as  to  be 
^practicable  witbiu  a  i-co^onablc  tiiiio  1 

I^'urthcr  changes  in  tbc  iiaine  direction  may  be  made  by  providing 
luLt  proof  of  haviug  never  suSbrcd  from  insanity  sbould   be  a  pro- 
ifeciuisite  to  marriage.    And  oac  nmy  hope  that  in  the  distant  future, 
iKe  parties  may  furtlicr  be  required  to  shovt  tbat  their  parents  or 
evcm  remoter  anct^tors  and  collaterals  were  likcwitio  untiLiutcd  ;  this, 
too,  is  the  more  important  as  it  has  been  shown  by   Dr.  ProapiT 
XjUou  *  that  innate  characters  are  more  strongly  heritalile  than  those 
•cqnircd  by  the  individual    The  possibility,  howcvc-r,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  mcaaui-cs  as  these  is  so  distant,  that  it  does  not  seem 
Worth  while  to  consider  tbem  further  than  by  poittting  tbem  out  as 
goals  on  the  ultimate  uttoimueut  of  which  our  attention  should  be 
turned. 

Besides  the  mental  quaUtie:;  of  man,  bts  bodily  frame  is  urgently 
inwaiit  of  impruvemeut,  and  for  this  L>ud  ub>t)  we  nt-od  a  substitute 
torvptaoe  the  weakened  influence  of  Natuiul  Selection.  MtrtH  muM^ 
nuRover,  loses  much  of  its  power  of  dulug  good  work,  unless  placed 
tawrporw  wino, — so  tbat  even  neglecting  the  cousidfraiiou  that  by 
•BT  orelessness  we  are  laying  by  a  heritage  of  suffering  for  unborn 
{Kieratious,  we  cau  oiUy  fully  provide  for  the  advaucemenL  of  Ibo 
Iwniau  race  by  paying  attention  to  pbyt-ical  ijuaiities.  There  can  bo 
V  doubt  that  tlic  health  of  large  numbers  ia  our  preeenl  highly 
miliMd  contlition  is  alarniiugly  feeble,  and  that  the  advance  of 
medical  scieuce  will,  by  the  preservation  of  the  weak,  only  aggravate 
^enl  for  future  generatiotiH.  The  extent  to  which,  in  tbe  present 
>g«,the  weak  are  placed  almost  on  a  par  with  (by  strong  in  the 
straggle  for  life  hiw  been  pointed  out  in  tin.-  "  Desct^iit  of  Man." 

TIrere  are  many  diseaises  which  seem  to  requirt;  attention  oa 
«c«iit  of  their  strong  lioi-editary  cbarftcters.+  The  lungs,  the 
iligestive  canal,  the  liver,  and  oi^ans  of  genemtion  may  be  the  origin 
tf  U»  most  various  forms  of  derangement,  and  give  rise  to  coQvuI- 
siwa,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  ;  and  all  these  diseases  are 
WdH*ry  and  transformable  inter  se.  Ooiit,;  scrofula,  rbeumatism, 
tuberculous,  cancerous,  herpetic,  and  syphilitic  diseases  nre  intimately 
^ted,  and  all  are  strongly  hcrita,b!e.  A  gouty  constitution  may 
ilwelope  itwilf  in  the  form  of  a-sthma,,  dyspepsia,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
PWilysis,  madness,  and  many  other  diseases,  Svpliilis^  "pent 
"Wnier  toutcs  les  formes  morbldes  nitrmc  les  plus  bizanes."  That 
^"UMimptioa  runs  in  families  is  too  notorious  to  ne^d  any  rcmai-ks 
BQ  mjpart.  We  ^hall,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  combating  iuRanity  and 
^Ky,  combat  all  these  discasea,  since,  ax  was  before  rcmai'kcd,  they 
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arc  mostly  comniutable  with  mental  inoipticity ;  but  wo  can  onljr 
make  a  niiUIy  successful  attack  by  cumpelling  the  production,  before 
marriiige,  of  a  clean  bill  of  lioaltii  in  tli(>  party,  and  ultimately  in 
his  parents  atul  ancestors,  Syphilis  would  have  to  be  included.  In 
(-086,  OH  is  only  too  likely,  medical  science  and  other  preventive 
legiulauon  should  fail  in  depriving  it  uf  its  hereditary  character,  or 
in  confining  its  mvagcs  to  small  limits. 

At  the  cod  of  his  book  *  Dr.  Lucas  gives  his  opinion  as  the  result 
of  his  labours  tliat,  in  conti'acting  marriage,  union  should  be  avoided 
with  persons  near  akin,  with  those  personally  aflfected  with  epilepsy, 
mental  incapacity,  phthisis,  scrofub,  &c..  as  woU  as  with  those  whoso 
paronts,  gmnd-parentts  uncles  or  aunts  are  so  aSeeted  ;  and  adds 
that  it  is  our  duty  nut  only  to  search  for  persons  exempt  from  these 
diseases,  but  thow  whosi.'  personal  and  family  constitution  is  good, 
and  that^  "ce  devoir  purement  moral  devrait  etro  selon  nous,  cu 
certaines  circoustauces,  d'uhligatiou  l^ale." 

The  ultimate  reslrictious  tlien  \.»  liberty  (>f  marriage  would  be 
(besides  those  already  in  foi-ce,  less  the  absurd  laws  agaiiutt  marriage 
with  a  decuiised  wife's  sister  or  husband's  brother),  (1)  Divorce  on 
the  appijaiunce  of  certaiu  diseases ;  (2)  The  paJising  of  a  medical 
examination  for  this  same  cla»s  of  diseases;  and  (S)  The  production 
of  an  untainted  pedigree.  The  medical  exaiuiualtou  might  iu  some 
respects  l>c  modelled  on  that  lu  foroc  in  Germany  for  military  service, 
whore  a  man  is  not  ultimately  rejected  until  he  has  been  refused  in 
three  successive  years.  Could  such  legislation  como  into  force, 
coupled  with  some  such  scheme  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Galtou,  not 
not  only  might  "a  cubit  be  added  to  our  stature,"  hut  the  capacity 
for  happiness  in  the  world  might  be  largely  nugmontcd,  by  the 
destruction  of  that  most  poteut  cause  of  unbappincss,  iU-hcalth; 
several  years  might  be  added  to  human  life,  our  ability  for  work  and 
mental  power  immensely  iucrefised,  and  the  coming  race  might  end 
by  becoming  as  much  superior  to  ourselves  iu  mind  and  body  as  the 
taoeboi'se  is  superior  iu  form  to  a  shaggy  pony. 

Another  measure  vcr^-  analogous  to  those  of  which  I  have  spt^ea 
hitherto,  would  bo  an  enactment  that  the  felony  of  either  party  ta 
&  marriage  shouhl  constitute  a  giouud  for  suing  for  a  divorce.  Does 
it  not  seem  mon-ttrous  that  a  pei-son  should  be  bound  for  life  against 
his  will  to  one  who.  having  committed  a  crime,  is  held  apart  from 
communication  with  society  {  The  tendency  to  vice,  too^  seems 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  h  M-ithout  doubt  hereditary ; 
thus,  by  such  a  measure,  not  only  should  we  free  an  individual  from 
A  hateful  union,  hut  we  should  be  aiding  iu  the  formation  of  a  rising 
generation  less  tainted  with  vice  than  the  last 
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hid  "  Baigmas  of  Life,"  Ur.  Oreg  takes  the  most  sanguiue 
i^-Wfi  as  to  the  liappy  future  of  the  bamau  race  iD  purgiog  \ine\i  of 
t,o    'lis  to  which  I  refer  ia  this  article ;  but  I  have  endeavoureil  to 
tio'W  Uiat,  according  to  the  opinioos  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
vit.l3  respect  to  insanity,  idiocy,  aud  certain  other  diseases,  he  is  not 
^\i£t,iiio<]  in  hia  hopes,  at  leant  if  no  wliolly  new  influence  ccmee  into 
ila,y.  of  which  we  are  as  yet  unablt'  to  ijee  any  symptoms.     As  is  uot 
umatural,  theo,  Mr.  Greg  \i  of  opiuiort  that  we  shall  not  riubmit  to 
.tuy  cnrtailmeut  of  our  liberty  of  marriage;  he  says,* — " Obviously, 
tJO  artificial  prohibitions  or  reatraint^,  uu  laws  imposed  from  above 
and  from  wit  bout,  can  restore  the  principle  of  '  natural  selection  *  to 
its  due  8\ipreraacy  among  the  human  race.     No  people  in  our  days 
would  endure  the  necessary  interference  and  control ;  aad  perhaps  a 
WBolt  K  acquired  might  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition.     We 
can  only  trust  to  the  slow  influences  of  enUghtenmeot  and  moral 
•Qficeptibility  percolating  downwards,  and   in   time  permeating  all 
»*iiits.    We  can  only  watch  and  be  careful  that  any  other  influences 
*«  ilo  set  in  motion  shall  bo  Ruch  as,  when  they  work  at  all,  may 
*oik  in  the  right  direction.     At  present  the  prospect  is  not  rea.S8ur- 
■Og.    Wc  arc  progressing  fast  in  many  poiuts  no  doubt,  but  the 
I^ttgrcBs  is  not  wholly  nor  always  of  the  right  sort  nor  without  a 
Wge  per  contri."    Is  it  not.  however,  pushing  hopefulne«B  to  an 
extreme  ia  expect  morality  to  roalce  so  vast  a  stride  sa  that  to  which 
Mr.  Oreg  looks  forward  ?     Indeed,  I  can  hardly  think  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  man  should  voluntarily  sacritioe  himself; — it  woukl 
»>o  analogous  to  expecting  a  man,  who  was  bent  on  entering  the 
*»tny,  TolmitJirily  TcstTaining  himself  because  he  hecomcH  blind  of 
<Hie  eye.     It  docs,  however,  seem  to  rac  reasonable,  tliat  just  as  in  the 
Caaeof  the  army  the  country  protects  itself  by  causing  its  would-be 
''Otnits  to  pass  a  me^lical  examination,  so  that  persons  of  untainted 
"lood,  being  convinced  of  tho  tnith  of  heredity,  should  protect  tbcra- 
■elves  and  tJieir  descendants  by  debarring  the  tainted  from  entering 
*ho  army  of  married  life.     Even  Mr.  (Irej?  appears  to  contemplate  the 
oeceeaty  of  coercion  when  he  saya.f  that  the  means  or  at  least  the 
pttwpoct  of  being  able  to   maintain  children  should   be  regarded 
PfJlcticftlly  as  an  essential  pre-rcquisite  to  producing  them,- — ^prohably 
'*tider  the  control  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion, ^possibly  as  is 
'X'l  imkno^vn   in  certain   continental  states,  under  legal   pressure. 
Surely,  then,  if  wc  are  to  prevent  the  rising  generation  from  lacking 
iJUuDtcnancc  in  the  future,  we  are,  d  fortiori,  bound  to  prevent  a 
"«ing  generation  from  being  formed  which  will  bo  a  curae  to  itself, — 
*  caise  the  inflacnoe  of  which  personal  efforts  will  be  powerless  to 


*  "  EaigiDH  of  Life,"  pt  113. 
TOL   Xill.  F  F 
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In  urder  tu  miaUlo  us  to  ostimate  tbo  probaiulity  of  maukiod 
ondurUig  such  rustriuLiona  an  Utosu  here  ftdvocRted,  it  will  be  vreU  to 
ooDaiilar  what  ri^stnctioos  mca  have  already  eudured,  and  do  now 
oodoia  It  would  of  couriic  bo  quito  beyond  Uio  scope  of  a  eiugle 
■rliole  to  aator  into  a  full  history  of  this  point,  ovou  if  my  knowledg* 
oaablod  ue  to  do  justice  to  the  tlieme ;  1  have  thcrofore  put  together 
»  kbort  accouut  of  such  reiilticuoas  as  my  leodiug  liuri  brought  bt^fora 
my  notice,  witliout  professing  to  treat  tbo  subject  exhaustively. 

lu  Itia  work  on  ''  rrimitivc  Uarriage,"  Mr.  McLcuDim  baa  with 
great  iugoauity  reconstructed  the  steps  by  which  tbc  marnogc  system 
haa  derBUi|}od  itself  froni  a  more  or  leas  complete  promiscuity,  and 
bis  views  are  now,  as  I  believe,  acceptod  iu  the  main  by  the  most 
pompetnat  judgea  He  draws  hiii  arguments  from  a  comparison  of 
tl)e  v;inauB  stages  of  marriage  extant  amongst  barbarous  or  fi«uii-bar- 
fauQUS  natiimB  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  from  a  consideration 

'CC  Mas  «ld  OMstoms  and  "  survivahi "  fitill  subsisting  amougst  civilijscd 
ncoH.  Bxogaoiy,  or  the  coHtom  whereby  a  man  is  bound  to  search  hie 
mate  out  of  his  own  tril>e,  \i.  traced  as  the  carUetil  restriction  to  promis- 
CViity,  and  aoems  to  have  been  dirtK^tly  brought  about  bv  the  struggle 
for  lif&  Tho  usoless  mouths  of  the  tribe  were  to  a  gi-oat  extent  sup- 
j^ressod  by  tlie  introduction  of  female  infanticide — a  custom  which 
still  prevaila  over  a  wide  aiea.  The  men  were  tlius  almoiit  <h%V€in 
to  make  raids  on  neighbouring  tribes  to  carry  off  the  women ;  the 
latter  weie  generally  in  the  eailier  stages  the  common  property  erf 
^t;  lueu.  and  private  property  in  a  wife  was  forbiddijo.  The  survival 
of  tiutny  curious  customs,  expiatory  of  Llie  tribe's  anger  when  a  man 
assumed  a  wife  to  himself,  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
\\i3\^.  Tu  early  forias  of  purttaL  civilizatiou  the  tribe  or  family  forioed 
tlic  unit,  and  almott  all  property  was  held  com  munis  tically,  so  that 
it  was  almoat  impossible  for  a  uiau.  bowerer  bold  or  strong,  to  retain 
4  wife  for  himself  alone.  It  appcarx  to  me,  too,  that  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  Uie  taking  of  a  wife  from  within  the  tribe  would  serve  as  a  proof 
that  tho  man  had  not  takeu  his  share  in  the  warlike  exploits  of  tlie 
tnJtc.  and  would  thus  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  Indeed,  long 
ttftcr  th(;  atate  of  pcrpetuoJ  warfare  subsided,  and  whoii  wives  were 
ixi  longer  talu^n  by  violence,  marriage  within  the  tribe  continued  to 

Ljbe  forbidden  ;  and  later  the  custom,  whatever  its  origin,  crystallhited 
into  a  aomi-rcjigiouii  abborrenco  to  iutoina.!  marriagca 

Sxisting  side  by  side  witit  this  system,  wo  find  that  of  Endogamy, 

^^wliich  marriage  outside  of  the  tribe  is  forbidden.  This  probably 
tnok  its  ortgiu  iu  pride  of  race ;  and  here  external  marriages  arc 
considered  crimiual,  OS  tending  to  deteriorate  the  breed.  Our  still 
existing  marriagv  customs  prove  the  Aryan  race  to  have  bocn 
origiually  oxt^amic.    The  transition  which  sometUues  takes  place 
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from  the  exogamic  to  the  enifo^raic  system  n  one  of  fhc  mest 
curious  and  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Mcl^ennan's  l)Ook.  I  must  rnfei' 
the  reader  to  the  fuuntam-hGJul  for  an  account  of  how  commanity  of 
ironieii^  polyandry,  aod  tribal  orpfanisation  gradiiated  respectively 
into  exclusive  property  in  the  wife,  polygamy,  and  the  patriaFchal 
system  ;  I  wish  here  merely  to  point  o\tt  the  j^reat  variety  of  the 
restrictioufl  to  niarriago,  and  how  at  various  times  it  has  been  forbid- 
deu  to  marry  withiu  the  tribe,  and  witbont  it ;  and  unlawful  for  a 
woman  to  liave  but  ont;  husband,  and  lawful  for  a  man  to  have  many 
wivoR.  One  restriction,  so  curious  as  to  deserve'  mention,  is  gi'ven 
by  Ur.  Spencer,*  viz.,  whoro  a  woman  is  married  during  four  days  in 
the  week,  and  free  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  prohibition»  to  coDsangiiinoous  marria^rcs  form  another  group 
of  restrictions  which  may  bo  obaorved  in  every  known  system.  Mr. 
McLenuau  traces  it  entirely  to  e:cogamy,  but  Mr.  Tylor  thinks  it  due 
to  the  observed  ill  effects  of  interbreeding. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  rostrictiona,  obtaining  in  Tartons 
parts  of  the  world  to  marriage  with  kinsmen,  is  abstracted  from  Mr, 
Tyior's  "  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  +  where  the  varliius  authoritiee 
will  be  found  collected.  In  the  civilized  world  the  prohibition  iron 
such  marriages  stops  at  thnt  of  first  couKins.  Theoretically  the  Komaa 
Eocl6«iastical  Law  pronounces  marriage  unlawful  to  the  sevenUi 
d^rue,  and  even  as  fai-  as  any  relationship  can  be  traced,  bat  practi- 
cally tl»e  restriction  is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  limits  by  nieana  of 
dispcDsationa  Tlie  Quakers  do  in  reality  forbid  first-cousin  mar- 
riagos.  In  India  alirahmiii  is  barred  from  loarriago  in  the  male  tine 
indefinitely,  hi  Cbius  a  man  may  not  marry  a  woman  of  the  same 
sumauic,  and  of  such  natneH  there  are  but  several  hundreds  ;  and 
two  brotliers  may  not  marry  two  sisters.  In  Siam  the  prohibi- 
tion extends  to  the  seventh  degree,  altliough  the  king  may  mnrr}'  his 
aster  or  even  liis  daughter.  Among  the  Dyaks  first-cousin  marriages 
ore  prohibiteil.  and  a  fine  imposed  on  Second-cousin  uiarriages ;  the 
TcstrictioD  to  imurying  a  relation  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Among  the  Ust^-aks  two  pcrson-s  of  the  same  name  may 
not  marry :  the  Tungaz  forbid  secoud  cousin  marriages,  and  the 
Saniocids  and  Lapps  all  degrees  of  consanguineous  marriages.  In 
AJrica  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  illegal  in  sume  tribes  ;  in  Madagascar 
certain  ranks,  aod  persons  akin  tu  tiie  sixth  degree  are  not  permitted 
to  intermarry.  Throughout  a  large  district  of  East  Aui^tralia  the 
restrictions  follow  very  intricate  rules  depending  on  the  tribal  names 
of  the  puJtic'S.  Kinship  by  adoption  constituted  in  ancient  Rome  a 
partial  bar  to  marriage,  and  the  same  thing  holds  true  among  the 
Moslems  with  respect   to   foster-kinship.     In   the   Romish   Church 

*  CosTCUroaART  Rs\-i£W,  Deo.  I8T3F,  p.  17.  f  ^  Wi^. 
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sponiiorship  creates  a  rostriction,  which,  ctou  among  co-sponsors,  a 
diBpensation  is  required  to  remove.  Two  members  of  a  Circassian 
brotherhood,  not  at  nil  akin,  may  not  marry. 

I  believe  that  amongst  the  Jews  it  ts  customary  for  uncles  to 
marry  nieces,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  0r.  Farr  that  a  similar 
custom  prevails  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  notwithstanding  that  Ei^lish 
law  does  not  recognise  such  unions. 

Our  present  table  of  prohibitions  (with  the  exception  of  thotiu 
against  marriago  with  a  deceased  wife's  roister  or  husband's  brother) 
seems  ajfu^  VixilisiK  between  extreme  restraint  and  extreme  laxity  ; 
it  may  perhaps,  however,  come  abuut  that  marriages  of  firvt-cousiiut 
may  be  ultimately  prohibited,  should  the  evil  arising  from  such 
unions  prove  as  grout  as  is  sometimes  asserted. 

Passing  over  a  great  lacuna  in  my  knowledge,  I  now  come  to  the 
Teutonic  communistic  bodies.  My  information  is  derived  from  an 
interesting  pamphlet  which  has  lately  appeared  at  Beriiu.  by  l^arl 
ftiegwart.*  In  these  feudal  communistic  l>odie«  the  r^ht  to  marr)' 
and  form  a  household  played  a  great  [wrt  as  a  mejins  of  rewwd  and 
advancement.  During  the  period  of  "  miniHterial  nervice,"  when 
each  man  was  bound  to  gi%-o  all  the  product  of  his  labour  to  the 
commonwealth,  restraint  to  liberty  of  marriage  was  the  rule,  and 
only  thftw-  might  marry  who  bad  reached  a  certain  age  or  position  ; 
not  a  soul  dared  marry  Hnthout  permission,  and  this  permission  wr>s 
refused  to  soldien;,  Imsbandmen,  and  artlisuis  alike,  during  then* 
apprenticeship.  Tlie  households,  the  number  of  which  was  kept 
almost  Luvariable,  were  partitioned  out  amongst  the  marriageable 
classes  ;  and  the  majority  had  to  wait  for  the  deaths  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  office.  Even  the  artizans  in  the  free  towns  had  to  wait 
until  they  could  buy  the  business  of  a  deceased  master,  or  marry  his 
widow  or  daughter;  and  in  the  latter  case,  although  the  business 
was  not  at  first  strictly  heritable,  only  if  there  were  no  son  in  wait* 
ing.  Even  in  the  lowest  classes  no  one  might  many  until  a  household 
was  at  liberty  for  him.  A  great  part  of  these  institutions  seem  to 
have  remained  in  almost  full  operation  down  to  the  Reformation.  And 
even  subsequently,  breaches  of  these  marriage  customs  seem  to  hare 
been  punished  with  frightful  severity.  The  transgressor  was  thrown 
naked  into  a  hole  full  of  thorns,  impaled,  or  buried  alive;  assault'^ 
on  women  were  punished  with  death.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  was  exposetl  in  the  pillory,  and  either  executed  or  graciously 
condemned  to  imprisonment ;  if  the  child  was  not  yet  bom,  she 
either  committed  suicide  or  was  drowned  by  her  relations,  and  (he 
seducer  cavight  in  the  act  was  castrated.  Prostitution  was  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  wa.s  secretly  promoted  as  a  check  to  over-population, 
as  in  Japan  at  the  present  day.    Liberty  to  marry  in  these  com- 

*  Pp-  3&— 22  of  "  Dcr  Commii&iEtcn  Stub,"  3t«  AnBgibv.  Bcrlia.  1873. 
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-unities  watt  m  fact  used  aa  tlio  highest  reward  for  good  fternce, 
,a^s.<l  breach  of  the  ciiittom  punished  in  the  harslietit  manner. 

^t»  far  ax  I  kuow,  all  modern  restrictive  legislatiou  hoH  been  entirely 
diar^ccted  to  the  prevention  of  pauperisation.  Thu«  in  Switzerland  a 
txsiseme  was  proposed  and  debated  iu  the  LegisEature  of  the  Canton 


of     Thurgau,  of  which  (as  well  an  of  what  actually  obtains  in  the 
CBiTifrrn  of   St  Gall)    Mr.  Laing*    gives  the   following   account: — 
••  1*he  first  article  of  their  (the  Thiirgovian)  proposed  law  prohibits 
tl^^  marriage   of   males   who    live  by   public   charity ;   the   second 
rec^.'uireH  tliat  to  obtain  jiermission  to  marrj-,  a  certificate  from  the 
oveiwers  of  the  poor  must  be  produced  of  the  industry  and  love 
of    labour  and  of  the  gooil  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  that,  besides 
clothcii,  ihoy  arc  worth  7*10  francs  French,  or  about  30i.  sterling. 
The  third  article  of  this  extraordinary  law  in  a  free  >ttatc  makcn  the 
marriage  admissible  without  the  proof  of  this  7fC  francs  of  value 
in  moveable  property,  if  the  parties  have  furniture  free  of  debt,  and 
paj"  the  poor-tax  of  1  per  raille  upon  fixed  property.     Their  legisla- 
tion had  scnftc  enough    to  reject  this  absurd  proposition  in  1833. 
The  canton  of  Sl  Gall,  however,  actually  has  imposed   a  tax  on 
marriages :  and  to  make  it  popular  the  amount  goes  to  the  poor  fund. 
it    fails  because,  according  to  Sir  F.  d'Ivernoi.s,  it  is  too  low,  being 
*6    francrf,   about    71    francs    French,  or  3^.  sterling;  and    Ijecause 
i>t  is  not  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  tlie  parties,  so  as  to 
prevent  early  marriages."     Mr.  Ijaing  further  ."itates  that  in  Germany 
commissaries  have  actually  been  appointed  by  some  govemtnents 
(Bavaria  among  others),  who  are  vested  with  the  power  to  refuse 
permission  to  marry  to  thoHO  whom  they  judge  not  able  to  support  a 
'•inily.     Tliey  have  a  veto  on  marriages. 

In  Saxony  an  extraordinary  faciHty  of  divorce  exists.!  "A  »cpft- 
wUon  of  a  husband  and  wife  after  three,  four,  or  six  weeks'  mar- 
l»gc  i«  nothing  rare  or  strange."  Marriage  seems  almost  to 
VDount  to  a  temporary  arrangement.  In  a  village  near  the 
^ochel,  out  of  aixtecn  marriages,  after  one  year  "only  six  of  the 
Wttitracting  parties  were  still  living  together."  Mutual  dislike  is  a 
pouod  for  divorce  (a«  is  also  the  case  according  to  tlio  Prussian 
^^ft  wdrecht  and  in  Baden),  and  divorces  have  even  been  granted  on 
^^m  HoouDt  of  drunkenness,  staving  out  at  night,  ill-BmclliDg  breath, 
^^  S'oiindlees  complaining,  and  dninkenneas  of  the  father-in-law. !  t  X 
^^k  BiXDettmes,  however,  a  fresh  marriage  is  forbidden  to  the  portioa 
^^V  Kff  four  or  five  years.  In  Hungaiy,  too,  the  same  great  facility 
^t         cf  divorce  obtaLDS. 

I 


*  "Kotad  of  ft  Traveller,"  ^  8*1., 

1  "Tnuuylviuua,  its  PioduoU  aod  Its  People.''    Cliss.  Booec. 
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Harriages  Itetwoen  Catlii>licg  and  IVttestanti;  are  not  ackoow 
ledged  in  i&'azil,  and  a  priest  bas  even  been  known  to  oel^nit 
a  marriage  between  parties^  one  of  whom  he  knew  to  have  beei 
|>rtvio«8ly  married  to  a  Protestant* 

Tbe  examples  which  T  have  lierc  thrown  together  are,  I  thinli 
mfficient  to  show  how  greAt  a  (Uver-iity  of  marria^  customs  ha 
atvarioua  times  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  amongst  civilized  natioiu 
Does  not  thui  serve  as  an  annwcr  to  those  objectors  who  would  say^ 
"  We  sliall  never  submit  to  having  our  marriage  laws  more  re 
stricted  "  i  For  wlien  one  can  point  out  m>  (;^at  a  diver»ty  o 
mtrictions,  many  of  which  are  no  longer  maintained  for  any  f;oo( 
leaaon,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  say  that  nothing  new  will  be  endured 
even  though  it  may  be  founded  on  the  best  of  reasons.  Our  «tat 
of  civilization  bos  so  diminished  the  force  of  Natural  Selection 
that  we  cannot  much  longer  afford  to  neglect  some  prooess  fl 
artificial  selection,  to  replace  the  method  which  nature  has  beca 
carrying  on  from  the  beginning,  and  tliat  nation  which  bas  Aral  tlu 
ooorage  to  adopt  some  such  plan,  must  undoubtMlly  gain  on  otfaes 
in  the  vigour  of  \\a  members  in  mind  and  body. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  all  designs  of  improvemeni  fa 
t]ie  human  )>eing  of  tlio  future  ns  chimerical,  I  cannot  do  bette 
Uian  quote  Mr.  Spencer'n  words.t  that  ibere  are  now  in  existenn 
"various  germs  of  things  which  will  in  tlie  future  develops  a 
wajTS  DO  one  imngine.s,  and  take  shares  in  profound  tran-'ifiirmatioik 
of  Bo<nety  and  of  its  members — tranRfommtions  t.liat  anr  hopeless  a 
immediato  rcsiiItR,  but  certain  ss  ultimate  rcaultR."  The  germ  ii 
tliia  case  is  the  growing  belief  in  ibe  Inith  of  heredity.  There  id  H' 
doubt  that  for  a  time  such  legislation,  ns  here  proposed,  would  bi 
xqdBtcd,  just  as,  in  defiance  of  English  law,  marriages  are  now  eon 
tracted  with  tiic  sisters  of  deceased  wivca^  and  men  refuao  fti 
vaccinate  their  children  ;  but  iu  course  of  time,  as  the  knowledgi 
of  heredity  percolates  more  and  more  from  ibe  educated  to  Uii 
uneducated,  such  legislaliun  wilt  probably  be  acknowledged  a»  wd 
founded,  and  will  be  universally  acquiesced  ui. 

The  proHpect  of  the  institution  of  such  schemes  is  certainly  m> 
immediate,  aud  a  man  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  to  live  to  m 
them  in  operation  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  stage  in  al 
reforms  is  tltat  of  discussion  and  diffusion  of  opinion,  aud  as  hitbefti 
th«  possibility  uf  improving  ihe  matriage  relatiunsbip  has  been  bordj 
nwotod,  I  liave  Uiought  1  might  perhaps  du  sonic  t>ervioe  bj  dii 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Geokob  X)Ka\ 

*  *-  Work  of  •Out  Ghmtitkn  Chnrcb  at  Uomo  and  Abnad."    BtahaaftOo,  ISffl 
quoted  in  the  SjttclatOf,  A|iri]  17,  M^l&- 
i  ••  Study  of  Sociology."  Costkhporabv  Revibw,  Dec.  1872.  p. ;». 
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^■IITE  Paritou  pod  was  bound  to  show  ns  more  of  Puritanism  than 
~^  auy  other  man  ;  for  the  poet  is  in  deepest  union  with  the  spirit 
^  his  time.  In  50  tar,  iailced,  as  he  is  a  world-poet,  be  will  be  man 
'^iuii  his  age ;  he  will  stand  up  from  ttte  crowd  to  receive  light  from 
P*«  generations,  and  to  "take  the  moiiiiiig"  of  the  futuw:  but 
''Ot  the  less  will  he  be  the  cliild,  the  most  chainctemtic  cliiU),  of  hi^ 
^'^*nc.  No  Furitau.  not  Cromwell  himself,  was  mora  Puritan  than 
"iitob.  Iroagtuntion  singles  out  these  two  and  places  thcui  apart, 
">*  Paritan  poet  and  the  Puritan  king.  In  power  ol'  brain  and  fiery 
***ei^th  of  will,  in  velocity  and  intrepiditj  of  Intellectual  vision, 
^ey  were  about  equal.  Cromwell  wa«  superior  in  massive  sense  atvi 
"'Callible  certitude  of  practical  glance  ;  Miltxin  had  the  incommun^ 
**lili)  gift  of  poetic  genius,  enabling  him  to  extract  the  finest  esscnoc 
^  Puritan  nobleness,  and  preserve  it  for  p&sUrity,  '"  married  to 
'^'Bnortal  verse  and  efjually  immortal  prose."  Watch  well  tlic  steps 
^  these  two,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  catch  some  notes  of  the  muaic 
^^  nhich  the  liiAtorical  proccasion  of  Puritaai.<im  marched. 

«lobn  Hilton,  as  we  aea  him  l>efore  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 

''**)  the  most  comprehensively  cultured  young  man  in  England,  pro- 

'**bly  in  Europe.     The  laoguagea  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  him 

^  mcitfaer   tongues.      He    read   the   Italian  poets  and   the  great 

T'^tical  maettera  of  his  own  ooanlrv.     He  was  abk  to  estimate  all 
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ttie  BonAOsancc  could  tell  or  teach  him.  Uere  and  there  the  dead 
hand  of  antiquity  had  struck  with  its  stiffeiUDg  touch  into  the  poetry 
which  he  had  already  'written.  Tlie  glorious  roll  of  music  and 
imagery  in  the  opening  staoizas  uf  his  Hymu  of  the  Nativity,  leading 
u«  aloDg  a  world  veiled  in  maiden  bdovt  beneath  aioazed  starti  to  the 
shepherds  waiting  tlio  angels'  song,  had  been  broken  by  the  alien  and 
ignoble  appartttou  of  "the  mighty  Pan.''  The  gracioua  quietude  aud 
vivid  simplicity  of  the  Unca  in  CWiut, 

**  ThQj  laft  me  then  when  th(>  gray-hooded  Brsn, 
LQcfl  a  nd  TOMrist  in  PAlmer's  wocd." 

had  l}Oon  smitten,  cvon  in  completing  tlio  Acndo,  into  tuneless  oiti- 
ficiality,  by  the  introduction  of  "  Pha;bus'  wain."  But  his  ovn 
England,  its  "hedge-row  elms  and  hillocks  groon,"  its  cottage  win- 
dows care>eBed  fay 

**  the  sn'ceb-brikr  or  th«  rine. 
Or  tbo  tiriat«d  Ggl&ntine," 

had  wooed  him  with  u  finer  magic  than  that  of  the  ancients,  lending 
merriment  to  his  eye  and  song  to  his  lip  in  morning  walks, 

"  While  Uio  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
WhixUoi  o'er  the  furron-ed  load. 
And  the  mUloiuud  dngeth  blithe, 
And  the  taowd  whotn  his  Kyth«. 
And  fverj  itbDphvrd  tolls  hin  tulv 
Under  the  bawtfaoro  in  Ui«  diil«." 

In  1623,  when  Milton  was  n  hoy  of  fifteen,  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condcll,  "only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
follow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,"  had  j^ven  to  the  world  the 
folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  very  anxious  that  the  said  folio 
might  commend  itself  to  "the  most  tiobic  and  incomparable  pair 
of  brethren,"  William,  Earl  of  tliLs  and  Philip  Earl  of  that,  and 
exceedingly  unconscious  that,  next  to  the  production  of  the  woi^s 
themHclves,  they  were  doing  the  most  important  thing  done,  or  likely 
to  be  done,  in  the  literary  history'  of  the  world.  Milton  read 
Shakespeare,  and  in  the  tines  which  he  wrote  upon  him  in  1630, 
tbero  seeTOfi  to  be  the  due  throb  of  transcendent  admiration.  A 
superb  enthiiKiasm,  an  imaginative  audacity  bordering  on  the  gigan- 
tesquo,  are  emboilied  in  t!io  idea  of  Shakespeare's  readers  being, 
"with  wonder  anti  astonishment, *'  cast  into  a  state  of  trance-like 
death,  made  into  "  marble  with  too  much  conceiving,"  and  thus 
fiMrming  a  grave  worthy  of  the  poet. 

"TbDH,  our  fancy  of  itwlf  buoaria^. 
Dost  make  tu  mublc  with  too  much  conodriart 
And  BO  npali;bivd  in  such  pomp  doet  lie. 
Thai  kings  tor  sncb  a  tomb  woold  wfadi  (o  die." 
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But  the  Uneh  in  L'AlUffro, 


"  Swseimb  flhakwpeftn,  oature'ii  child, 
Warblot  liifl  lubtTe  wood-notes  wild," 

tliough  right  in  laying  emphasia  upou  Slialiespeare's  sweetness.  Convey 
a  su^;estion  of  something  like  doprcciatiou.  Not  thus  wyuld  you 
Hpealc  if  you  intended  to  describe  greatness  colossal  and  unapproaclied. 
To  apply  the  term  "nature's  child  "  to  one  who  exhaiistetl  tlie  possi- 
bilities of  art  is  like  praising  a  consummato  general  for  uudor- 
standing  regimental  drill,  and  a  i-eference  to  the  "  wood-notes  wild" 
of  him  who  wrote  Ifamlet  and  the  Tf:mp''M,  Oihdlo.  Macbeth,  LtaVy 
and  Julius  demr,  is  like  saying  that  the  Himalayan  range  carries 
gra.ss-tufb  and  rUisieti.  Beneath  the  ladi&nt  expanse  of  the  Shake- 
spcariaii  mind,  the  entire  phenomenon  of  Puritanism  may  be  con- 
templated as  an  angry  spot  of  storm,  moving  along  the  face  of  the 
sea,  beneath  soft  unfathomable  brilliance  of  summer  sky.  All  that 
waa  wrong  in  the  social  philosophy  of  Puritanism  is  checked  and 
rectified  by  Sir  Toby's  answer  to  Malvolio,  himself  "  a  kind  of 
Puritan."  "  DoBt  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
he  no  more  cakes  and  aloV  Puritanism,  in  its  host  mood  of 
reverent  submission,  could  say  no  more  in  ^dndication  of  the  ways  of 
Cod  to  men,  than  is  said  by  Isabel : — 

"  AU  ihe  aoula  tltat  were,  were  lottiat  unof. ; 
And  iifl  wbo  might  th^  ronto^e  tK«t  have  took 
Fonnd  oat  Uie  remedy." 

And  never  did  Puritanism  more  inly  realise,  more  delicately  and 
intcnsf-ly  express,  the  soul  of  Christian  morality,  than  had  been  done 
by  Portia : — 

"  The  qtinlll7  of  meny  in  not  nrained  1 
It  dropped  fta  tho  ^cutla  tain  tmm  bcaren 
UpgD  the  yiaix  bouvatb  :  it  is  twice  blcBS(>d  : 
It  biMBcth.  him  tliat  KireR.  and  ttiut  tlut  takot.*' 

Shakespeare  may  with  tsoniu  propriety  he  called  the  puet  of  the 
Beformatton  ;  for  he  is  pre-euiiueutly  tho  puut  uf  freedom,  the  poet 
of  man  ;  and  the  Reformation  denotes  and  dates  for  us  a  magnilicent 
awakening,  eDergisiiig,  expanding  of  the  human  miud.  But  he  was  not, 
and  could  not  he,  tlio  poet  of  Puritanism.  He  was  too  great  for  that. 
He  was  incapable  of  being  a  partisan,  or  of  giving  up  to  the  noblest 
tif  S|)ecial  developments  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Nor  would 
tlie  Kngland  of  the  Puritan  period  have  been  so  rich  a  field  for  the 
Shakespearian  drama  as  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  When  English- 
men wore  arrayed  in  hostile  camps,  when  every  family  circle  was 
rent  with  unutterable  hcarlhumings,  how,  to  mention  nothing  olae, 
could  the  moat  marvellouB  faculty  of  humour  that  ever  dwelt  in  man 
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have  found  iu  Kngliind,  to  love  and  to  laugh  at,  and  to  pre 
the  luvG  aiid  laughter  of  aU  times,  tlie  Uogburries,  the  Buttoi 
Pctruciiios,  the  Halvohos,  the  Sir  Tobys,  the  Launceft,  the  Loni 
Gobbos,  the  t'atstafii),  tbe  grave-digger^^  the  cluwna,  the  Pucka 
Ariettf,  the  CaLibtLns,  which  are  but  minor  figures  in  works  sc 
beyond  the  common  reach  uf  literary  art  tliat  language  has  no  epi 
by  which  to  ctiaractorixe  them  7  It  wok  iu  a.  still,  great  iim 
energy  healthful  and  Ihercfotti  calm,  of  cnjoymeiic,  of  proud  stn 
and  exuherant  life,  tortuTL-d  by  no  raging  antagoniism.^  no  t 
fanaticisms,  that  Shakespeare,  with  a  genius  capable  of  Kymp^j 
caUy  embracing  and  bodying  forth  every  type  of  man,  3 
phase  of  permanent  human  emotion, — loving  all,  tolerating 
interested  in  evil  o^  well  as  in  good,  clear  that  even  the  fool  and 
rogue  have  uses  iu  a  world  so  dull  as  ours,  and  whoro  there  i 
much  fimoke  to  be  consumed  by  the  summer  lightning  of  laa{ 
could  du  hill  uuir)uo  and  inestimable  work. 

We  havo  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  first  of  those  dietinctid 
which,  as  with  critical  anrveying  line,  it  must  be  our  aim  toj 
round  and  mark  otf  the  indiTiduality  of  Milton.  He  was  not 
class  of  poets  whose  inspiration  lies  essentially  in  Uieir  boi 
all -penetrating,  all-tolerating  sympathy  ;  fur  whom  concrete  me? 
women  in  their  whole  range  of  character,  from  sage  to  simple 
from  saint  to  sot,  frora  ape  to  arcfanugel,  are  endlessly  intercsti 
who  are  not  Mucont reliably  fired  with  reforming  anlour ;  who  do 
expect  the  vvyrld  in  Ijccome  much  bt-tter  than  it  is ;  wl 
tnitli  mufit  out,  havo  an  inextinguishable  tenderness  To 
will  keep  a  lurking  phice  nt  the  world's  chimney-comer  for 
himself.  Nuthing  ii^  more  curiously  charactcriHtic  of  Shake 
than  the  manifest  enjojanent  with  which,  by  subtlest  sympath}! 
reads  every  secret  in  the  diabolical  breast  of  laga  Goeibe  tfai 
all  his  cleverness  and  all  his  heart  into  a  vcr&ion  of  jR«tn«ib(C  F% 
and  carefully  explains  to  Kckemiann  that  he  does  not  iiil 
Mephistopheies  to  be  finally  cast  out,  Bums,  no  more  d( 
the  existence  of  ISatan  tlian  of  his  own  grandtathor,  fee 
exactly  as  Goethe  felt  to  Mephlsto  :— 

"  But  fue  jQ  weel,  ftulil  Niddo  Bea, 
O  wact  ;o  Ksie.'  &  thoclit  on'  tom', 
Te  nibliit*  cniuht — I  diima  ken — 

V«b  hae  a  stake : 
I'm  vu  to  think  npo'  joit  den, 

Et'd  i<a  j<Kir  Bnkc" 

As  Shakespeare  is  the  mipremc  najue  in  this  order  of  poeA^,' 
of  sympathy  and  of  humour,  Hilton  stands  first  in  that  otii< 
order  which  i»  too  didoctte  for  humonr,  and  of  which  Schiller; 
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bast  rec«nt  raprdseuuttve.  He  was  called  the  lady  of  his  College, 
not  only  for  hlii  beautiful  face  but  because  of  the  vestal  puritj  and 
aovtcrity  uf  \x\%  virtue.  Tbe  mes  of  the  former  dags  axa  iutmtivc, 
paasionate,  impulsive  ;  not  steadily  conscious  of  their  powers  ;  fitful, 
unsystematic.  Their  love  Ls  ecstacy ;  their  errors  are  the  intoxication 
of  j«>y;  their  sorrows  ai-c  as  the  pangs  of  1 1  oath.  Ilimmelhoch  jauch- 
zend, — nim  Tode  hetriibt ;  panting  with  rapture,  to  death  brought 
^w  :  happy  only  in  that  their  -whole  soul  ik  thrown  into  every  mood, 
uid  comiting  life  po&t  when  the  intellect  ceases  to  wander  and  tbe 
Uaart  tu  love. 

IVbeo  haul  and  heftrt  on  wbaUaff  wild, 

Wliat  bctUc  cuui  Ui  fuuutl  ? 
T!i«  Dum  wlio  DcStbtr  lovui  nor  eirg 

W«i«  bottar  u&dcTgrotmd.* 

Hilton,  the  poet  of  Puritamsm,  standa  out  in  bold  contrast  to  these 

Utiperfect  characters,     from  hia  infancy  tiiere  waa  uoUiing  unregu- 

JjUed  in  his  life.     His  father,  clearly  a  superior  uaQ.  of  keen  Pro- 

^QBtantiem,  successful  in  bu&iucsE,  well  skilled  inmutsic,  eoan  perceived 

tkatooe  of  the  race  of  iouuortals  had  been  bum  in  bis  houso,     lie 

bvgaa,  apparently  with  the   conscious  and  delighted  aeaent  of  hl^ 

WMi,  to  give  the  youug  Ajrallo  buch  an  education  as  Plato  might  have 

pr<tdonbiKl.     Aii  eminently  good  education  it  proved  to  be  ;  only  not 

«D  good,  with  a  view  to  ilic  production  of  a  world-poet,  as  that  which 

natiue,  jealous  of  the  Plat<is  and  pedagogues,  and  apt  to  tumble 

Uiem  and  their  grammatical  appurtenances  out  uf  window  when  she 

has  one  of  her  miraculous  children  in  hand,  bad  provided  for  that 

^ntibrd  lad  who  came  to  London,  broken  iu  cbai-acter  and  probably 

vloHSl  broken  in  heart,  some  forty  years  earlier,  to  be  a  bauger-ou 

of  tbe  theatres  and  to  mount  tlie  intellectual  throne  of  the  world. 

No  <l«cr-5tealii!g  expeditions  Ute  o'  nights  wlien  the  moon  ailverod 

tbe  vims  of  Ciiarlecote  chase  ;  no   pussiunat';  lovc-afl'airs  and  wild 

boy-uaiTiage.     Milton,  carefully  grounded  in  the  tongues,  went  in 

4m  tmirse  to  Cambridge  University,  and  during  those  yeiu*s  when 

ibe  youthful  mind  is  in  its  stage  of  lichest  recipiency,  lived  among 

dM  kind  of  men  who  haunt  seats  uf  learning,     On  the  whole,  the 

twtt  uninteresting  men  in  existence;  wliusu  very  knowledge  is  a 

K*nwd  ignorance  ;  not  bees  of  industry,  who  have  hoarded  iiiforma- 

"^^11  experience,  but  boDk-WOT*7n&     Ur.  Trollope,  by  a  rare  felicity 

ptitu,  has  managed  to  get  these  pf^oplc  into  novels,  but  no  one 

'Mgot  them  into  poetry.     It  \a  im[>ortant,  ako,  that  Milton  waa 

*  "  Wenn  Ail's  in  Eopf  UDd  Ilciaaii  aobwIxiU 
Ww  wilUt  du  ItesfTcn  linhoti  ? 
Ww  nidit  incbr  Itnbt  und  oicht;  mehr  fart, 
ilcr  iMiae  midi  be^'rabca." — GOETBV. 
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never  to  any  distracting  extent  iji  love.  If  Sbakeispeace  Itad  bmn 
a  dUtioguished  university  man,  wonld  ho  bave  told  us  of  a  catcb-that 
could  "draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?"  And  if  llie  Iwy  of 
eighteen  had  not  heen  in  a  tine  frenzy  about  Aone  Hathaway,  coutd 
be  have  tcnovm  how  Juliet  and  Romeo,  Othello  and  Dosdoraona, 
loved  ? 

The  inspiration  of  Milton's  genius  was  not  that  of  personal 
experience  and  emotion.  He  sang  by  no  means  as  the  bird 
stnga,  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  with  which  tlie  strings  of  the 
heart  are  vibrating  to  agony.  He  wais  a  student  of  music  and 
of  beauty,  training  himself  to  excel  in  the  august  art  of  song, 
aware  of  its  difticulty,  but  aware  also  of  bis  powers.  Conscioit^t 
education  of  thtii  kind  is  perilous ;  genius,  tamed  and  regulated,  i« 
apt  to  lose  its  wings  and  become  capable  only  of  the  sober  paces  of 
prose.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  fiery  and  inextinguishable 
nature  of  MUtou's  genius  that  it  triumphed  over  the  artificiality  of' 
his  training  ;  that  there  is  the  pulse  of  a  true  poetical  life  in  his 
most  highly  wrought  poems,  and  that  the  whole  mountain  of  hia 
learning  glows  with  the  strong  iutenial  flame.  His  in.spiration 
was  from  within,  the  inspiration  of  a  profound  enthusiasm  for  beauty 
and  an  impassioned  devotion  to  virtue.  The  district  in  -which 
be  lived  during  the  period  of  his  iiio.it  elaborate  self -education  U 
not  marked  enough  to  have  diKturbcd,  by  xtrong  impressions  from 
without,  tlic  development  of  his  goniu.s  from  within.  Horton  lies 
where  the  dead  tlat  of  South-eastern  Buckingham  meets  the  dead 
fiat  of  South-western  Middlesex.  Egham  Hill,  not  quite  so  high  as 
Hampstead,  and  thn  chalk  knoll  ou  which  Windsor  Castle  fail.t  to  be 
sublime,  are  the  loftiest  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Staines,  the  Pontes  of  the  Romans,  and  Runnymead  with  its  associa- 
tions, are  near.  The  parish  church  of  Horton,  in  which  Milton 
worshipped  for  five  or  six  yenrs,  and  in  which  his  mother  Is  buried, 
bas  one  of  the  Norman  porches  common  in  the  district,  but  is  di-earily 
heavy  in  its  general  stnicture,  and  forms  a  notable  contrast  to  that 
fine  example  of  the  old  Englisli  church  in  which,  by  the  willows  of 
Avon,  lie  Shakespeare's  bones.  The  river  Colno  breaks  itself,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  into  a  leash  of  streams,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  flows  by  >[orion.  The  abounding  water-courses  are  veiled 
with  willows,  but  the  tree  docs  not  seem  to  have  attracted  Miltou's 
attention.  It  waa  reserved  for  the  poct-ptuntcr  of  thy  Liber  Studi- 
onim  to  show  what  depths  of  homely  pathos,  and  what  exquisite 
picturcsqocness  of  gnarlal  and  knotted  line,  could  be  found  in  & 
pollard  willow,  and  for  Tennyson  to  reveal  the  poetic  expressiveness 
of  the  tree  as  denoting  a  solemn  and  pensive  landscape,  such  as  that 
amid  whose  "willowy  bills  and  fields  "  rose  the  carol, 
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"  monmf  nl,  holy, 
[  londl^,  oh«int«d  Inwly, 
fttlocxl  wui  frouin  nIawIjt, 
And  bet  eyca  were  dAtkencd  wbon^," 

of  the  Ladj  of  Sliaiott.  Alrout  tea  miles  to  the  Dorth  of  Hortou  in 
'Harelield,  a  village  probably  c^uite  as  silent  to-day  as  ia  MiltoaV 
*iroe,  for  the  railway,  at  Uxbridge,  is  live  miles  distant,  and  all  who 
must  live  near  the  steel  highway  have  left  the  little  place.  Here,  on 
Ilia  visits  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Milton  would  see  a  less  uniform 
tiiiclscape  ;  billtt  of  pleasant  undulation,  and  the  Colne,  still  undivided, 
lighting  with  pale  gleam  its  wooded  valley. 

lu   such   country,   John    Milton,  animated    by   high    intellectual 
passion,  gathering  himself  up  in  what,  compared   with  the   habi- 
tudes of  the  xynipatlietic  poets,  may  be  characterised  a.s  a  certain 
proud  isolation,  trained  himself  for  conquest  iu  the  world  of  mind. 
To  some,  even   ihougli  iutelUgeut   and  friendly,  ho  seemed  to  be 
-wasting  tiis  yeare,  and  iu  a  wcU-kuowu  sonnet  ho  makes  a  poetical 
«<mfe«sion  that  the  same  thought  had  struck  waruiugly  upon  his 
own  heart.     But  above  the  hasty  rebukes  of  friends,  and  deeper  thou 
tW  hints  of  conscience  iu  moments  of  self-reproach,  was  the  pru- 
(linuiiant  conviction  that  he  who,  in  bin  youth,  addressee  himsell*, 
«ttii  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul,  to  culture,  is  in  the  path  of  duty, 
uid  need  not  shrink  from  "  the  great  Taak-moster's  eye."     Culture, 
iadtod,  i-s  judged    by   mankind,   and    whatever   the    Sophist,   ajid 
Epicurean  schools  may  hold,  ought  to  be  judged  by  mankitid,  with 
refrtence  lo  its  end.    The  study  of  the  beautiful,  without  view  to 
MTiiiing  but  the  pleasure  it  affords  or  the  distinction  it  proaires,  is 
najncd   dilettantiem,  a  term  not  strictly  of  contempt  but  sharply 
«c!ntliDg  all  idea  of  heroic  desert.     Goethe,  for  example^  is  acknow- 
letigiod  9»  one  of  the  most  superbly  gifted  men  of  recent  tiiuex.  and 
to  perhaps  the  best  cultured ;  but  a  suspicion  has  got  into  the  mind 
^  the  world  that  his  culture  was  self-centred  and  self-sufficing,  a 
'Qspicion,  I  believe,  unjust,  but  invincible  hitherto  by  the  testimony 
^^  Mr.  Carlyle  and  two  or  three  others  who  have  studied  him  most 
**ceply  -,  and  therefore  the  heart-homage  of  mankind  is  inexorably 
denied  him.     It  would  not  be  paradoxical  to  allege  that  Milton  erred 
*^t»  the  opposite  side, — that  he  was  too  consciously  alive  to  the  duty 
"f  tnnexing  high  service,  with  God  for  feudal  superior,  to  his  sclf- 
^tthnre,  as  the  condition  of  its  being  noble.     But  the  moral  instincts 
^  tlie  race  pronounce  that  he  was  in  the  main  right,  for  thej'  rccog- 
"^se  a  radiancy  transfiguring  the  culture  inspired  by  devotion  to 
Mankind  and  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  more  warmly  touched  with 
'^ht  Uooui  of  life  than  the  ice-Ukc  brilliance  of  mere  aisthetic  sensi- 
'«lily,  scientific  curiosity,  or  intellectual  ambition. 
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Few  things  in  tlie  whole  range  of  litcrai-y  art  are  so  fine  as  the  works 
ooinpoHcd  by  Milton  during  those  years  of  calm  yet  anient  Belf-educa- 
tion  winch  iiiltnTeiied  belwoeuhiti  leaving Cutnliriilge  ami  liis  vifiiliDg 
Italy.  AlIuHiou  has  ah-eady  been  maile  to  L'Alhip'o  anil  II  Pensenjso. 
In  addition  to  the  bright,  criep  tundi  of  tbcir  landiicapc  sketching, 
and  their  cimiprchenstve  felicity  of  thought,  sentijoent,  imagery,  and 
diction,  there  is  in  them  a  subtle  nieloilioumess,  attained  by  skilful 
istarweaving  of  the  trochee  and  the  iambus  with  one  or  twoauapos^ 
liounhes,  of  which  the  language  had  previously  |K>BRe»»tod  no  ex- 
ample, and  which  bos  proved  to  this  day  inimitable.  But  tho  pre- 
eminent work  of  the  time  is  Conuta.  After  Ooetlie  and  Keats 
have  been  in  the  MsXa,  this  continues  far  and  away  tlie  text  puom 
of  its  class,  tho  best  attempt  of  a  modern  to  strike  the  lyre  of 
Greece.  It  has  the  defect  witich  seems  inevitable  in  such  poetry, 
the  defect  of  inooDgruitv.  This  appears  in  lUe  opening  Lines.  A 
spirit,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  virtuous  lmlie»  on  earth,  nia.y 
well  enough  have  a  mansion  in  the  skies ;  but  spirits  and  manaioiw 
were  certainly  not  t(>  be  foand  "  before  die  stariy  threshold  of  Jove's 
court"  And  when  this  spirit  talks  of  "  the  crown  that  virtue  gives," 
of  "  eteroity,"  and  above  all  of  the  "  sin-worn  mould  **  of  "  this  dim 
spot  which  men  call  Kartli,"  idl  sense  of  illusion  vanishes,  and  Jove 
and  hin  court  are  feit  to  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  they  would  be  in 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Komans.  The  introduction  of  the  epithets  "sin- 
woni "  and  "dim,"  a«  characLcrising  the  world  of  living  men.  m  a 
speech  by  a  familiar  of  Jove  "a  court,  may  well  surprise  us  when  we 
recall  Milton's  love  of  Homer.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  heroes 
of  whom  be  san^,  did  not  regard  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  its 
tsloods,  of  Asia  BrLinor  and  the  garden-lined  coast  of  8yria  down  to 
Sidon  and  Tyro,  as  dim  er  saxl,  but  as  filled  with  light  and  with 
jocund  Ufe.  Tho  vei^  idea  of  sin  had  liardly  ylimnnTcd  on  their 
minds.  iVobably,  however,  Uilton  ma<le  no  serious  attempt  to  keep 
the  work  true  to  the  antique  in  toDC  and  colour. 

Cmnua  it  a  deecriptivc  poem,  with  Homethtng  of  dramatic  form. 
but  no  aim  at  dromatic  verisimilitude,  the  subject  being  tlie  triumph 
of  Vestal  Purity,  by  force  of  its  own  radiance,  over  rude  strength  and 
malign  enchantment. 

"  So  dear  to  lleav«n  ix  soinllj  clw^Utf. 
That,  whea  a  joul  U  Tatittii  nucettdj  w, 
A  tbonauiil  lircricd  angcJa  liu-ktj  Iifrr, 
Diivin;  tax  oil  mch  tiling  at  aln  anil  g-ai)&" 


The  tale  is  told  beautifully,  simply;  without  plot  or  any  artitice  ; 
muk  with  no  regard  to  superficial  probabilities.  Frankly  iliscarding 
everything  of  the  drama,  except  its  form,  the  poot  does  not  M>oop,  as, 
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vitluB  certiun  limibs,  ilic  dramatist  must,  to  be  a  lilcmrj  mocktng- 
bini.    Alofl  oa  his  perch,  like  a  nightingale,  he  fiUs  the  grove  witk 
his  music,  varying  his  uote  as  the  subject  varies,  hut  always  with  the 
same  Toturoe  of  sound  and  the  some  rich  and  uelioir  tone.     None  of 
the   masters  of  Koglish  poetty,  Hilton's  predecessors,  not  Chaaccr, 
iioL  Spenser,  not  Shakespeare  even,  had  done   much  to  detract  from 
tiie   originality,  or  to  herald  the  perfection,  of  {Smarts.     C3iaucer*s 
blank  verso  is  not  to  bo  mentioned  with  that  of  MiltoiL     Chaucer, 
indeed,  had  UtUc  sense  of  beauty,  little  sense  of  melody^  Milton's 
KimtDre  was  instinct  with  both.     Chaucer  was  a  strong,  observant, 
active-minded,  coarse  man,  who  coald  see  tlic  point  of  a  story,  and 
tell  it   in   a  straightforward   way.     Hia  works  ore  histonoiily  in- 
valuable, as  enabling  ue  to  K[,rip  the  ml<l<llu  age  of  that  veneer  and 
tint  tinsel  with  which  muiiern  affectation  and  literary  ennt  have 
oralaid    it      Beading   C'liaucfT,   wo  learo   how   difiureiit  from  the 
society  of  a  refined  ajj"  *'"*  *■'"•  society  of  a  linui  when  »  company 
of  Cuterbur}'   pilgriuis,    including    knight,   clergyman,  and    nun. 
oottld  Usten,  well  pleasoil,  to  descriptiuuH  whic-ii  would  now  be  hooted 
ifOD  the  stago  of  the  lowest  mu.sic-hall  in  Loudon.     Cliauo-r  has 
a  Uue  gifl  of  narrative,  a  Byinpathy  with  brave  and  strenuous  life, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  vein  of  humour  cltarsLcteriHtically  Eu^^UhIi  and 
very  gruss  ;  hut  wo  look  aJmo.-tt  in  vain  foj'  either  heauly  ur  music  iji 
his  pAgc     In  much  of  Shakespeare's  blank  veri>e  thciro  is  an  ■  idio- 
malic  parity,  united  witli  an  inex  prosit  Ue  swc-etncas,  wliich  Milton 
doM  not  reach,      rihakcrfpeare   spoke  and   rciul   only    English,   as 
Soptioclos  Hpoke  and  read  only  Greek ;  and  acquaintance  with  but 
Otti  language  sei?m3  a  condition  of  perfect  puritv  af  diction,  perfect 
**3ioiDatic  faithfulness,  in  its  uscl     Milton's  speech  is  composite,  and 
U]  iifi  jewellnd  wealth  tliere  is  statcliuess  nlmost  too  much  for  grace. 
-B»t  except  Shakespeare's  passages  of   jMtdry — thoee  priceless  pas- 
^BgfS  iu  which    the    pout    puts    the    dramatist   ai^ide,  and    wu    feel 
^t  it  is   not   the    mere  character  in  the   play  tltat   ttpeaiiSf  but 
^Shakespeare  himself  wlio  ffinj/0— there  iu  nothing  iu  uur  language 
*ovie  with  the  blank  vewe  of  CbmuB.     That  uf  hn%uli»e  Lout  has 
ft  nurtial   grandeur   all  its  own,    but   the   long  resounding   march 
■^BcooKs  at  length  almost  monutonons ;    in    Cemua    the    inventive 
^il>tlety  of   modulation    is   so    exquitfite    that    the   charm   of   the 
"iQsic   is    ever}'   moment    new.     Thero    is    perpetual   variation   In 
Perpetual  unity,  like  ilic  marshalled  moving  of  waves  al]  one  way, 
^uilc  in  each  swell  of  lii|iitd  crystal  tlicit!   ia  svme  subtle  change 
^*  form  and  light,  due  to  pauses  in  the  wind,  reflcctious  from  the 
S^eon  deeps  below,  or  glcariw  in  the  sky  above.     The  diction  and 
lUuiggjy  are  thixjujfhout  inventive ;  there  is  hardly  a  conventional 
^tbet  iu  the  poem,     hiurely  notliing  was  ever  said  in  any  tongue 
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moTO  beautiful  than  this,  spoken  of  the  raptures  of  song  heard  iu 

the  night : — 

"  How  ■w»e*lj  <liil  Uiej  float  upon  the  wioex 
Of  nlence  through  tJie  empty-viuilbed  night. 
At  ttfTyJitll  innootliiny  the  raoen.  dawn 
0/ tliirktu^,  I'll  iltmHed!  " 

Kight  And  clarknrs.s  alwayn  mnkc  Milton  sublimo.  He  was  pro- 
bably fond  of  nighfc-walba.  He  speaks  of  going  abroad  to  hear  the 
nightiugaleii,  and  there  are  lines  in  Comua  which  prove  that  he 
did  not  draw  on  \\\a  fancy  in  painting  the  scenery  of  darkness.  Taku 
one  illuiitration.  "  Black,  usurping  mists  "  have  hidden  moon  and 
stars,  and  the  poet  invokes  a  lowlier  light  to  dii-ect  him  : — 

"Soino  gcntlo  taper, 
Thooii^  a  luah-caiiiilv  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  Home  ola;  habitauoo,  visit  us 
Wiih  Uiy  lany-itniM  rale  of  glnamittf  tighl  I " 

No  one  vho  has  seen,  in  a  moonless  night,  when  mist  shrouded 
the  landscape,  tho  glowing  spark  of  village  stithy  or  cottage  lamp 
(thoot  its  white  beam  athwart  the  fog,  can  doubt  that  this  last  line 
is  a  transcript  from  Milton's  own  observation.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  poet  who  is  noted  amoug  his  brethren  for  imaginative 
breadth  and  sublimity  should  be  so  sharp  of  glance.  There  is  a 
quite  masterly  little  etching  in  the  same  style  in  L' Allegro  :^ 

"  When  tbe  oock  with  limtlf  din, 
Soattenii  the  rear  of  dorknea  thin, 
And  to  the  rtat^  or  tlie  bam  door, 
SUnitly  strata  KU  4amt»  ff/ort." 

From  this  to  "  gorgeous  Tragedy,"  sweeping  by  "  in  sceptred 
pall,"  the  range  is  wide.  There  is,  however,  the  same  vividness  of 
imaginative  glance  in  the  baro^door  stmt  and  in  the  visioiied  sweep 
of  Tragedy. 

These  early  masterpieces  of  Milton  strike  one  as  combining  a  true 
poetic  life  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  ornamentation  con- 
sistent with  vitality.  The  presence  of  a  genuine  poetic  inspiratjon 
is  felt,  but  the  hand  of  conscious  and  careful  elaboration  is  known 
to  have  been  never  far  away.  The  result  ia  beauty  in  poise]  of  fine 
perfection  between  possible  defects.  It  is  beauty  magical  in  its 
delightfulncBs,  yet  with  no  cloying  sweetuess,  no  mere  prottinesa  or 
pettiness  ;  it  is  beauty  grave  and  digniBed,  yet  not  rigid.  Flowers 
arc  Iteautiful,  but  Miss  Mutric's  or  Van  Huysum's  best  flowers  are 
not  great  art.  Crude  veracity,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  for  nothing. 
A  grasp  of  truth  as  firm  as  Holbein's,  a  sense  of  loveliness  as  refined 
ns  Corrcggio's  iu  his  noblest  mood,  combine  in  the  beauty  of  Milton's 
early  {necee.    Hence  their  enduring  power.     The  spring  flowers 
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would  bo  tiresome  if  they  remained  with  ns  all  the  yeax)  the  bcnuty 
of  a  fine  moiintflin  line  never  wearies.  Tn  moderation,  in  grociouft 
reeervp,  Milton  was  faithful  to  the  Greek  ideal ;  these  works,  there- 
fore, while  not  stirring  us,  on  a  first  pemsal,  so  strongly  as  the  hectic 
intensities  of  modernism,  defy  the  tooth  of  time^  and  charm  ua  the 
more  the  longer  they  are  known. 

But,  after  nil,  the  prime  interest  of  these  poeraB  is  thai  which  they 
pOBse&s  as  tones  out  of  the  life  of  Milton,  passages,  eloquently  expres- 
sive, in  tlie  biography  which  such  a  man,  in  the  mere  writing  down 
of  his  thoughts  and  imaginings,  puts  on  record.  Biography  not  of 
the  body,  but  of  the  soul.  In  this  element  of  melody  and  beauty 
dwelt  the  spirit  of  John  Milton  ;  spreading  pinions  of  learning  and 
imagination,  and  taking  ita  way  down  the  vistAS  of  the  past,  to  the 
efarines  of  wisdom  and  the  treasure-fields  of  poetry,  to  return  with 
^kny  on  its  wings.  One  hoars  the  morning  stars  singing  together 
in  the  calm  heaven  over  his  head.  The  ecstAcy  of  high  poetic 
inapimtion  bcaimei^  in  those  tmrlier  pncms  a  tranco-tiku  repose. 

Milton'B  bodily  appearance  at  this  time  was  in  brilliant  cormspon- 
flenco  with  the  ideal  which  imagination  might  form  of  a  youthful  poett. 
Perfect  in  all  iKidily  pro]K»rtionB,  an  aooom]i!uihed  fencer,  with  ileli- 
cate  flowing  hair,  and  beautiful  fe^turt^s  through  which  genius,  still 
half  in  slumlx^r,  shed  ita  mystic  glow,  he  was  all  that  the  imagination 
of  Greece  saw  in  the  young  Hyperion  or  Apollo.  Greek,  indeed,  he 
was  during  this  period  in  a  very  deep  sense, — a  sense  which  may  well 
have  been  overlooked  in  connection  with  the  great  Puritan  poet. 
There  was  a  composure  in  his  nature,  a  self-sufficience  and  calm 
joyfulncss,  of  the  kind  which  Goethe  imputes  to  the  Greeks.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  his  mind,  iutellectual  rather  than  omutional,  was 
Hellenic  ;  hi.s  habit  of  viewing  man  in  tlie  type  rather  than  in  the 
individuaJ,  his  high  aljstract  conception  «f  the  race,  without  con- 
suming ardour  of  afiectiou  for  men  in  the  concrete.',  was  Hellenic. 
Kow  and  always  his  view  of  woman  was  Hellenic  rather  than 
Christian.  From  this  nuiinly  is  derived  that  unmehKlious  fibre, 
harsh  and  hard,  which  runs  through  his  life  and  Ins  poetry.  He 
fixedly  rcgartled  woman  as  inferior  to  man ;  the  lendenjesa  of 
chivalry,  the  piercing,  wailing  tondomeaa  of  Dante,  the  glorious 
transporting  tenderness  of  Shakespeare,  were  beyond  him.  His 
literary*  cnthu8ia.<im  was  for  the  ancionts.  Nor  can  we  err  in 
affirming  that  the  st^turco  of  hts  liberalism,  of  his  devotion  tn 
freedom  and  strong  Republican  bent,  was  to  a  targe  extent  Hellenic. 
Vane*8  democratic  faith  was  drawn  diroctly  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Cromwell,  a  sturdy  Englishman,  did  not  go  much  upon 
theories  of  any  kind,  but  was  prepared  to  die  rather  than  that  hia 
country  should  forfeit  liberty  and  provo  false  to  the  Reformation  ; 
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UUton  wa^s  tuum&t«d  by  a  fervour  akin  to  that  of  those  luideat 
p«Criotfi  who  stood  vith  Demosthene.s  against  Philip,  or  with  Brutiv 
against  Caesar.  There  were  other  aud  mightier  eLecneats  in  his 
tilwracter,  but  we  stiall  have  no  right  idea  of  the  personality  of 
Hilton  unless  we  undorstaad  his  strong  affinity  Cor  the  genius  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome. 

And  yet  ho  was  from  the  first  Puritan.  Wl\en  hLi  brother  ChriR- 
tc^her  declared  for  prerogative,  ho  leaned  towardit  the  etrugglittg 
patriots.  Rather  tliau  tie  himsc-tf  up  with  mibAcriptions,  and  accept 
the  rule  of  bishops,  he  declined  to  take  orders  in  the  Church.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  at  Mice  waived  the  literary  ambition 
which  was  to  htm  what  the  conquest  of  Asia  had  been  to  tlie  young 
Alexander,  hastened  home  from  Italy  where  he  had  been  staning  it 
in  Academics,  put  his  garland  and  singing  robu  aside,  and  took  kia 
place  in  the  controversial  battle-field.  "  Lie  thou  there,  my  laurel- 
bough  ; "  here  is  other  work. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  relation  both  to  Puritanism  and  to 
Uilton.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  among  a  multitude  of  proofs  that  the 
general  Puritan  movement,  as  contTastcd  with  the  Catholic  reaction 
inspired  by  Loyola,  the  Anglican  compi-oroisc  incarnated  in  Laud, 
and  the  KcnaiAsauce  as  distinct  from  both,  was,  in  ililton'a  ou-ly 
period,  the  main  cnrreot  of  England's  and  tlie  world's  progress. 
Milton  perceived  that  the  meOiseval  Chutch  bad  played  its  part. 
And  that  the  human  mind  had  outgrown  itij  tutelage.  Turning  with 
peremptory  decision  from  Borne,  be  was  veasible  of  uo  tascinaliou 
in  that  Anglican  Church  which  could  not  give  her  whole  heart  either 
to  Rome  or  to  the  Reformation.  In  halfnc-^s  he  could  not  dwulL 
Compromise  in  essential  matters  wat«  to  his  nature  as  frost  to  fire. 
The  melodious  effeminncy,  the  r^uaint  sweetness,  of  the  Anglican 
bards,  frpm  Herbert  to  Keble,  liad  no  attraction  for  this  strong  man. 
But  had  not  the  Renaissance  a  legitimate  claim  on  his  homagu  ? 
Ought  ho  not  to  have  ca«t  in  bis  lot  with  titat  ptirely  intellectual 
and  artistic  movement,  which  went  its  own  way,  independently  both 
of  Catholicism  and  ProtestuntJ.'un  ? 

1  venture  to  hold  that  all  that  was  greatest  even  in  ilmt  part  of 
liie  inHpiration  which  Uilton  drew  from  Greece  would  have  impelled 
him  to  cbooete  as  we  know  him  to  have  chosen.  The  fittest  company 
for  tho  poet  of  a  great  period  is  that  of  the  practical  men  of  his  time. 
WhalfvuT  the  Renaissance  might  have  told  Milton,  living  Gree»ie 
woukl  have  told  him  to  be  in  the  throng  of  living  men.  '-j'lie  truth 
ia  that,  though  we  havo  been  told  a  thousand  timea  that  Grooce 
worshipped  beauty  and  art,  Greece  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tim 
Greeks,  a«  compared  with  the  Orientals,  perhaps  even  as  compared 
witii  the  Romans,  were  not  a  superstitious  people;  but,  in  the 
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IiTOig  period  of  their  histoTy,  they  were  reHgtoas,  earnest,  emtneittfjr 
pnurtical ;  and  their  supreme  works  of  art.  their  best  tamptefi  ami 
statue^  were  not  produced  merely  to  be  tooketl  at  am)  admtret), 
but  in  revenjDt  affection  for  the  putfe,  and  with   a  view  to  their 
propitiation.     The  highest  <?rcek  works  are  beautiful,  because  the 
Greeks  were  more  richly   gifted    tlian   any  other  race    with    the 
esthetic  itense.  but  their  ojsthettc  sense,  instead  of  supersediDg  their 
religion,  ministered  to  it      The   Keoaissatice  attempted   a  revival 
of  Greece ;   hut  it  got  no  fiirther  than  restoring  the  grarc  of  Qrcccc, 
than  decking  with  a  few  cold  brilliants  the  corpse  of  Greece.     Great 
ut   has   always    hitherto  been  connected   with  the  life  of  a  great 
nation,  with  the  gmnd  utilities  of  its  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the 
mightier  intcre5!tA  of  its  spiritual  life  ;  and  the  Renaissance,  in  so  far 
as  it  wns  an  attempt  t<»  resuscitate  the  art  of  Greece,  wm  destined  to 
be  a  fleeting  phase  in  hirtorit^al  evolution,  just  as  Loyolism  or  Angli- 
canism, attempts  td   resu-scitatc  Mediaeval  religion,  are  sure  to  be 
fleeting  phases  in  historical  evolution.     "  Er  griicisirt  nirgends,"  sajs 
Goethe  of  Raphael,  with  one  of  thoHC  pen-strokes  by  which  it  is  faw 
way  to  strike  out  a  great  troth,  "  fQhll,  denkt.  handcit  aber  durchaiis 
wie  cin  Grieche."     Had  Raphael  heoa  a  man  t»  iwt  about  reviving 
the  antiT|ue — Greedfiing,  aa  Gootho  says  better  in  Oennan  than  «c 
out  in  English — he  would  by  the  very  fact  have  shown  that  ho  couW 
not  fed,  think,  act  a^  a  Greek.     Serene,  wholc-hcartctl  activity,  in 
uniiun  wttli  the  great  tones  of  the  life  of  the   times,  ia  the  tmc 
Hellontxm. 

It  was  the  highest  art  instinct,  therefore,  which  impelled  Milton, 

nftcr  expatiating    on   the   dcKghts    and   ambitions   of  "  calm   and 

easing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,"  to 

Id  these  racraorable    words: — ^"  but    were  it  the  meanest  nnrfer- 

*ervtce,  if  God  by  His  secrolary  conecicncc  enjoins  it,  it  were  sad  for 

Xsc  if  I  should  draw  liock."     It  was  a   lower  ari   instinct   which 

farompted  Wlnckelmann  to  make  an  insincere  profession  of  the  Roman 

Oitholic  religion  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  antique  in  Rome. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  same  circumstance?,  would  have  done  at;  Miltoa 

did.     With  somewhat  more  doubt/iilness.  1  venture  to  belicvo  that 

C3oethc  would  have  done  as  Milton  did,    Goethe  de/cnda  Wmckel- 

zxkaan,  but  on  the  ground  that  Winckclmann  wa.s  essentially  a  bora 

IkcBtlieD  (cinen  griindlich  gelmrcnen  Heiden),  out  of  whom  baptism. 

oouH  not  make  a  Cltristian.     Goethe  was  a  nniversalist,  worshipping 

io  the  temple  of  all  time,  diBCCming  and  pricing  tlie  excellencies  of  aU 

Bchools  of  art,  and  of  all  religions  ;  Winckclmann,  as  Goethe  depiuCs 

^in,  was  a  particularist,  with  a  special  organ  for  Greek  art,  and  an 

*iA  Qoethe  comprehended  his  whole  nature  and  could  make  alTow- 

^Bcc  for  it    His  apology  for  Winckclmann  is  at  bottom  that  a 

o  o  2 
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Ohristian  ci>Dncience  did  oot  exist  in  tbc  mau,  and  that  pretended 
conversion  was  not  id  his  coao  a  moral  act.  Goethe  vould  not 
admitted  that  the  tCRthetic  sense  is  capable,  under  any  cii-cuinstancea,' 
of  hmiournhly  and  bcncficcntlj  t^^kinf^  the  place  of  the  moral  impcnv- 
tire.  If  Milton  Imd  sequestered  himself  in  the  culture  of  the  beau- 
tiful whon  duty  cnlled  liim  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  would 
never  have  been  one  of  the  poets  of  tlie  world.  We  might  have  had 
from  him  a  miracle  of  learning  and  elaboration,  "  pencilled  over"  to 
use  his  own  langua^.  "  witli  all  tlie  curiouB  touches  of  art,  even  to 
the  perfection  of  a  faultlcs^i  picture  ;"  but  tbc  inspiration  of  n  great 
time  would  not  have  thrilled  thnmgh  it  with  the  modulation  of  the 
lonjf-rolling  thunder  poal,  nor  wiiuhl  it  have  tiiuglit  many  geuerations 
how  lofty  was  the  eiitlinKiasin,  liow  mighty  the  fyrvour,  that  dwolt  in 
the  Puritans  \ii  England. 

0]>ening  the  earliest  of  his  prose  work*!,  wo  feel  thai  we  bavu 
ODtert'd  the  Hecoiul  of  those  periods  inU>  which  Miltoa'H  hixtory 
naturally  divides  it&elf.  We  are  awEu-o  of  a  gigantic  strength, 
an  emotional  force  and  agitation,  n  clash  and  clang  of  militant  energy, 
whicli  suggest  that  the  delicate  prcliidings  of  his  earlier  fioetrj'  were 
but  the  fiutc-music  before  the  Spartan  charge.  Who  would  b^ve 
thought  that,  in  the  fine  spirit-spun  reins  of  that  harmony,  feelingB 
so  impetuous  and  impatient,  seer-like  intuitions  so  keen,  intcwe^ 
and  vivid,  had  been  disciplined  to  a  movement  soft  and  measured  i^H 
that  of  Oytherca's  doves  ?  ^^ 

But  Milton  continues  a  poet  although  he  now  writes  in  prose. 
AliiKwt  tlie  whole  of  \m  two  Books  on  Keformation  in  £ngland, 
piibtished  in  1041,  when  Strafford  Iiad  fallen,  when  king  and  nation 
sceiucd  to  be  reconeiled,  when  it  Klill  ajij)e;»red  an  esisy  thing  to 
reform  the  Church  ou  the  Puritan  uiodut,  might  be  arranged  in  liQ^I 
and  stanza  as  a  magniiiceut  dithyrambie  poem.  In  the  first  senteu^^^ 
there  is  a  fervent  intrepidity  of  imaginative  glance  which  comes  U|>ou 
us  as  something  now.  Uc  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  ti'eatiae  by 
oxprossing  unbounded  eutbusiofjiu  for  the  Reformation.  After  the 
story  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  nuthing,  he  says,  i& 
"  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  passion  of  pity  on  the  one  fiitlo 
and  joy  ou  the  other"  than  the  corruption  of  the  early  Church,  and, 
after  many  a  tedious  age,  the  "wonderful  and  happy  lie  format  ion." 
Tjaunching  eut  then  into  one  of  those  wide  circuits  of  intellectual 
survey,  which,  both  in  poetry  and  in  pro.^e,  were  habitual  witli 
Milton,  he  returns  at  its  close  to  the  point  from  which  be  set 
out,  and  repeats,  with  more  than  lyric  exultation,  the  opening  stare. 
"  Whou  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  liie 
huge  ovoi'shadow^iog  train  of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out 
of  the  Hmiament  of  the  Church  ;  how  the  bright  and  bliasful  Refer- 
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mation  (by  Divine  powor)  struck  throngh  the  Tjlack  anri  sctt1<^d  night 
of  ignorance  and  anti-(!lhristian  tyranny,  racthinks  a  sovereign  and 
reviving  joy  tDuat  nccde  msh  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears ;  aiul  ilic  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbathc  his  soul 
with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  ont  of 
the  duHty  cornere  where  profane  falsehood  and  neglect  bad  thrown  it, 
the  Bcbooln  opened,  Divine  and  hnman  learning  raked  ont  of  the 
ombcrs  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping  apace  to 
the  now-ereeted  banner  of  salvation ;  the  martyTS,  \vith  the  nnrc- 
sistiblc  might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
dcoming  the  ficrj-  rage  of  the  old  rwl  dragon." 

The  Refonned  Church,  with  primitive  bisKops,  chosen  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  coUeagncs  luid  the  Huffrj^  of  the  people,  was  to  be 
worthy  of  hor  "elenial  and  Khortly-expected  King."  "Shortly- 
expected," — this  is  a  characteristic  note  of  Puritanism.  Vano  and 
Cromwcli  both  thought,  it  likely  that  Christ  was  abont  to  appear  and 
to  be  Tieiblc  King  of  His  saints.  Apart  fram  Christ't;  pcn>onaI 
reign,  Milton  believed  in  tho  power  of  the  Church  to  maintain  her- 
self. "  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  Church  a  vine  in  this 
reepect.  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  aiihstst  without  ctafiping 
about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city 
could  not  support  itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secular 
authority."  His  conception  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  pointedly 
MilUiiiie.  "  A  commonwealth  ought  to  be  but  a.'<  one  huge  Christian 
personage,  one  mighty  gi-owth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man."  Woe 
betide  the  commonwealth  if  the  Church  is  denied  freedom  and  sclf- 
govcrnmcnt.  "  Must  Church-government,  that  is  appointed  in  the 
Gobpel,  and  hau  chief  respect  to  the  soul,  he  conformable  and  pliant 
to  civil,  that  is,  arbitrary',  and  chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible 
and  e-ttcnial  part  of  maji  \  This  is  the  very  maxim  that  moidded 
the  calves  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  ;  this  was  the  quintessence  of  Jero- 
boam's policy,  he  made  reli^on  conform  to  bis  politic  interests  ;  and 
this  was  the  sin  that  watched  over  tho  Israelites  till  their  final 
captivity." 

Vividly  illuminative  in  relation  to  Puritanism  as  a  living  thing 
is  Milton's  attitude  towards  the  Landiau  cercmonie)*.  In  rcapcct  of 
logic,  his  pusttiou  is  tliut  the  Cliurcb  should  not  curtail  the  liberty 
of  Christians,  that  there  should  be  no  impomtion  of  anything  not 
enjoined  in  the  W'oi*d  of  God.  In  respect  of  feeling,  he  is  the  im- 
passioued  devotee,  who  requires  no  sensuous  imagery  to  e3q)res8  the 
fervour  of  bis  soul.  He  will  not  suffer  imagination,  in  her  well- 
meaning  play,  to  insult  with  ornament  the  austere  lovelineas  of  truth. 
When  the  religious  ardoiir  is  in  its  first  fiery  glow,  it  disdains  the 
aid  of  the  alli'gorising  faculty  and  the  jesthetic  sen.se.    The  Puritaoe 
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Iiacl  rotuntci]  to  tlie  fervour  of  the  early  diristioiiti,  and  wero 
ihc  inspiratiou  wliich  bad  tbriilcd  Saint  Paul  when  bu  wrotti  to  tho 
Qalatianj,  "  How  turn  ye  again  to  thu  wuak  and  buggariy  elementa, 
vhcraunto  yc  desire  agaiu  to  be  in  bondage  X  Ye  oUierve  <la3tSt  and 
«Donths.  aud  times,  and  yeara  I  an  alraid  of  you,  lest  I  tuwe 
Iiestowcd  upon  you  labour  id  vain."  Tbcre  is  u  nioud  uf  imagtitatiou 
in  wbieb  it  tiirows  out  im^ery,  as  thcro  is  a  eta^  iu  the  hoatiog  of 
iiDD  whon  it  tiirows  out  sparks ;  but  there  is  an  imagimttve  fc3r- 
rour  Trbich  f^rrospond-s  to  the  blinding  glow  of  iron  molten  into 
liquid  &rc,  and  this  requires  no  ntutapUoric  sparkling.  Tbe  re- 
ligious ccatacy  which  manifests  itself,  as  tho  religious  ocstacy  of 
OromwoU's  soldiers  manifested  itself,  in  t4>ura  and  agonized  prayer, 
turns  from  uuisJc  and  picture.  But  il  \&  equally  true  that  raligiowj 
rapture  so  high-wrought  is  naturally  fleeting,  and  that  rausic  and-^ 
paiatti^  and  solemn  urchiLucturr;  may  be  »o  applied  as  to  pruiDOta'^ 
that  reverent  interest  iu  rtjliglous  truth,  that  utildly  emutiooal  par- 
ticipatioii  in  acts  of  public  worship,  which  are  bettor  than  apadiy, 
and  which  average  poopin  prefer  to  impassioned  fcelii^.  Thi.s  con- 
aidenitiou  is  to  bo  taken  into  accnunt  in  estimating  the  force  oE- 
Laud's  pleailiuj;  on  behalf  of  what  he  called  the  beauty  of  Itolincaa. 
Fooling  may  be  ttincore  altiiough  not  intense,  aud  if  all  men,  exc^ott 
diahonest  and  affected  men,  have  a  eliuui  to  freedom  in  respect  or*^ 
onotional  moodH,  the  majestic  tritotning  of  a  Hooker,  the  melodious 
modei-ation  of  a  Kcbtc,  must  not  be  denied  an  apprcciative  sympathy. 
Say  ihat  tlieir  songs  are  songs  of  the  sick-room;  ih  tlie  uick-room  to 
have  no  music?  Of  the  highest  insph'atioii,  however,  in  all  fomu, 
whether  of  the  puetical  inspiratiou  or  tho  more  potent  religious  in- 
Mpiruliou,  whethei'  of  the  inspiration  of  Xf-nr  and  OibtUo  or  tbc 
inB{>iratioo  of  tlie  prophecies  oi'  Isaiah  and  the  letters  of  Panl, 
intensity  is  a  characteristic ;  and  in  times  of  it<voliition  the  In- 
^jiirntion  which  goes  dee|>est  dowu  towards  Uie  tire-fouutoins  wiQ 
Uruvatk 

[n  the  treaiii>e  befora  us  we  see  Milton's  Puritan  fervour  eombinod 
ivitb  the  OKultant  hope  and  faith  of  a  spirit  still  iu  its  youth.     He 
knows   no  inoileratiun.     "Wo   must  not  run,  they  say" — thus  he 
Roornfuily  citclaiins—'' into  sudden  cxtujneii."     Away  with  Atioh  ai 
i-uhi  except  as  applied  to  things  indifferent!     "  If  it  Ite  found  that* 
thoBo   two  extreuieg  bo  vioc  and  virtue,  faJsehoocI   and  iruth,  the 
greater  oKtrcmity  af  virtue  and  supcilative  truth  we  nm  into,  tlia 
more  virtuous  aud  the  more  wJmi  wo  bcoome;  and  he  that,  flyiny 
fmn  degenerate  aud  traditional  corruption,  fears  to  bhoot  himself  too 
fax  into  the  meeting  embraooe  of  a  divinely  wairantc^l  rcforraatioot , 
had  better  nut  liave  run  at  oil."    A  eoum<;e  »>  high  i»  fitly  assootatod'' 
with  the  faith  of  youtii.     "Lordship  aud  victory,"  says  blilton,  "an 
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but  tbe  pages  of  justice  and  virtue."  It  is  a  faith  which  Datui-egi*«B 
a  inao  when  she  has  stiil  to  get  his  life's  vork  out  of  liim.  QseA^ 
ill  a  mood  rare  with  him  but  terrible  when  it  came,  wrote  this  :— 

"  JflgU^on  Sdnrimer  Khb^  mir  ana  Kreuz  im  dreiaslgsHn  Jnhre ; 
Keaat  er  nan  flioaiiU  di«  W«K,  wild  der  Detro({iiB  der  SduLm." 

All  the  dtsenchaMtment  of  the  Bestoralion,  which  tiirnwl  so  many  ■« 
cntbnsiast  into  a  scouudrel.  did  not  infect  Miltou  with  tbe  bitter  bad- 
newt  thai  despairs  of  man  ;  but  at  aixtj  he  vrould  have  put  something 
more  of  fiimlifi cation  and  reserve  thau  at  thirty  iuto  his  view  of  the 
connection  between  lordship  and  victory  dd  the  one  hand  aad  juiitioe 
and  virtue  on  the  other. 

lli«-  conception  of  Cliurcli  discipline  is  characteristically  Ptuitan. 
The  liberty  he  loves  shrinks  couteraptuously  from  license.  "Well 
knowa  every  wi.se  uatton,  that  tlieir  liberty  consists  in  manly  and 
honest  labours,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous  honour  to  the  maniage- 
bed,  -which  in  both  sexes  should  be  bred  up  from  chaste  hopes  to 
loyal  enjoymente ;  and  tvlien  the  people  slacken,  and  foil  to  foose- 
nesB  and  riot,  then  do  they  as  much  a-s  if  they  laid  down  tlieir 
necks  for  some  vrild  tj-rant  to  get  tip  and  ride."  The  prin- 
ciples of  diseiimination  between  State  rule  and  Church  rule,  laid 
down  in  this  treatise,  arc  perfectly  and  permanently  sound.  The 
antboritT  of  the  Church  "which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  name, 
confcTB,**  has  absolutely  no  material  strength  to  support  it.  The 
pains  and  peuallies  by  which  it  is  enforced  are  purely  spiritual. 
Tlie  utmost  the  Church  cau  do  is  to  excoinmuDtcate ;  and  if  the 
excommunicated  man  "can  be  at  peace  in  lus  own  aoal,"  if  he 
firmly  believes  that  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  has  not  been  ratified 
by  Cod,  he  "  may  liave  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bojfs  over  un- 
diminished of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat  his  dainties,  drink  bis 
wine,  nsc  his  delij^dits.  enjoy  his  lands  nud  liberties,  not  the  least  Ant 
m(se<l,  not  the  least  hair  misplaced,  for  all  that  excommunicataon  bu 
done."  It  is  only  for  him  who  believes  that  the  Church  carries  ttw 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  excommunication  becomes  the 
"dreadful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of  Christ's  dtndem."  Even 
then  the  wveritj  is  to  be  accompanied  with  infinite  tenderness.  "  Aa 
a  tender  mother  takes  her  child  and  liold.s  it  over  the  pit  with  scaring 
words,  that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ;  so  doth  excom- 
nmnicatton  as  dearly  and  as  freely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome 
and  saving  torrore  :  she  is  instant,  she  beseeches,  by  all  the  dear  and 
sweet  promises  of  salvatioa  she  entices  and  wooi ;  by  all  the 
threatcnings  and  thunders  of  the  law  and  rejected  gospel,  she  chargoa 
and  adjures  ;  this  ia  all  her  armourj-,  her  monition,  her  artillery" 
Of  course  Milton  rcjecta  ahaolately  the  notion  that  the  clergy  oim- 
atttnte  the  Church.    The  clergy  arc  but  the  miabiters  of  the  Ohureh, 
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and  it  is  by  "full  and  free  election"  that  they  aro  cbosen  t9 
hold,  ia  their  several  charges,  the  "  pastorly  rod  and  sheep*hook  ot 
Christ." 

Such  is  Miltou'e,  such,  in  its  purest  form,  is  tho  Puritan,  thooty  of 
Church  discipline.  Christians  arc  viewed  as  a  company  of  brothcrB 
and  fellow -soldiers  loyal  to  Clulst  their  king.  As  in  all  brotherhoods 
animated  and  bound  together  by  the  sympathy  of  a  great  purpose, 
by  the  enthusiasm,  of  a  mighty  affection,  offence  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  society,  that  is  of  the  Church,  en- 
tails discipline  upon  the  offender  and,  in  the  last  resort,  exclusion. 
This  ia  all.  In  such  Church  discipUue  there  con  bo  nothing  hostila 
to  civil  freedom.  It  requires  no  civil  sanction  ;  and,  in  its  easence,  it 
cannot,  in  tho  nature  of  things,  be  affected  by  material  force.  The 
penalty  Is  exclusion  from  C'hrist'ti  Church  ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  penalty  is  enforced  '\&  essentially  the  wniittieni  of  the  Church ; 
and  so  long  a&  this  sentiment  is  expressed,  if  not  by  word  of  luouth, 
then  by  glance  of  eye,  or  oven  by  feeling  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
heart,  the  excoinmuuicated  one  is  not  re,sU>red.  The  Kuman  CattioUc 
Church  claims  temporal  power  to  back  up  her  spiritual  Nentencea. 
Of  this  she  has  been  deprived.  But  Bismarck's  milliuu  bayuaets  can- 
not protect  Dr.  Dcillinger  against  the  spiritual  discipline  of  tho 
Church  in  which  he  was  oi'daiucd.  He  ha»  his  own  conscience  ;  he 
has  lii.s  appeiil  to  Christ's  law  lu  the  Bible ;  he  has  his  appeal  to 
Christ  in  the  court  uf  heaven  ;  and  these  may  well  be  enough  tu  tuni 
Rome's  anathemas  into  air :  but  tho  arrow  of  spiritual  discipline  can 
glance  aside  only  from  spiritual  armour.  And  luarvcilously  incapable 
as  we,  in  these  days,  have  become  of  sympathizing  with  any  mani- 
festation of  linn  will  and  purifying  vitality  in  reUgious  brotherhood^ 
— far  aa  we  have  travelled,  in  our  mutinous  confusions,  from  thecon- 
ceptiou  ufciuch  discipline  as  bound  together  iin  order  uf  knights  when 
chivalry  was  in  its  prime,  or  a  Puritan  Church  when  Puritanism  was 
in  ita  first  love, — we  must  surely,  when  Clirirtian  discipline  is  thus 
apjwehended,  perceive  that  the  Church  which  can  voluntarily  sur- 
render it,  is  fallen  indeed.  Even  a  Qub  would  feel  itself  degraded 
if  it  confessed  incompetence  to  admiuiater  its  affairs  and  fix  ibf  lift 
of  membership. 

Whether  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Alilton  aidently  backed  against 
the  Prelatists  both  in  his  BoL»ks  on  Keformatlon  aud  tu  his  JtetUOM 
of  Church  Government,  accepted  without  qualification  his  account 
of  their  discipline  may  be  questioned.  He  declares,  indeed,  that 
he  has  no  fear  "  lent  any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot,  should 
be  found  in  Presbyterian  government;"  but  he  is  careful  to  explain 
that  "all  Go<rs  people"  poasees,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter. 
"tho   title  of  clergy,"   and   are   to   be    associated   with   tlie  pastuc 
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in  the  administration  of  censure,  pFoposittonH  which  wotilcl,  I  tlunk, 

bavo  received  only  a  suspiciouB   and  guarded  accoptaiice,  if  even 

that,  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the    period.     It    may,  in  point  of 

fact,    be   doubted   whether   Milton's   ideal  of  Church   Government 

and   discipline   could    under  any  circumstances   be   realized.      He 

exprcsly   excludes  all    "00111*13  of   plea  nud  indictment,''  all   "bill 

and  process,"  in  one  word  the  whole  apparatus  of  judicial  enquiry 

■which  appears  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  the  ascertainracnt  of 

.guilt  or  innocence.    It  seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  his  views  upon 

"this  subject   bad  an  important  practical  resemblance   to  those   of 

Oromwell   and  Vane.     These   men   had   on   invindble  jealousy   of 

Oiurch  Courts.     Milton  no  sooner  had  experience  of  the  interpretii- 

11011  of  bis  Presbyterian  idea!  into  Presbyterian  iictunlity,  than  he 

gTDwletl  out  his   di.sfLppointment,  and  declared  that  new  Presbyter 

-was  old  piiest  writ  laj^e.     Candour  will  admit,  however,  that  this 

memorable  change  of  opinion  may  have  been  connected  with  certain 

inieresting  drcumstanceH  in  Milton 'm  domestic  life,  at  which  it  is  now 

lime  for  us  U(  look. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1643,  he  took  a  journey  into  the  country, 
-without  informing  his  friends  in  Jjondon  that  he  had  anything  more 
t^an  recreation    in    view.     Ho   returned    after  a  month's,  absence, 
"bringing   with   him  a  wife.     Sbo   was  a  girl   of  flcvcntocn,   Mary, 
eldest   daughter  of  Richard  Powell    of  Forost^hill  in  Oxfordahira 
"Her  family  were  RoyaUstfl,  and  sho  had  been  accustomed  to  dance 
with  Royalist  officers  from    the  King's  ipim-tcrs  in  O.xford.      She 
sDoii  found  her  London  life  intolerably  irksome,  and  obtained  her 
hualBod's  permission  to  visit  her  parents.     She  refused  to  return, 
ami  her  rclativei^  countetiauced  her  in  her  refusal.     Within  a  few 
iQunths,  Milton  bad  -  published  the  Hrst  of  four  treatises,  addressed 
to  Ute  Parliament  of  England,  in  which  he  proposed  a  funilainenta) 
modification  in  the  laws  regulating  marriage.     Hin  views  ap]K'jii-ed  to 
^le  divines   of  the   Westmiufiter   Assembly  so  objectiouablo  that, 
't  Uie  event  of  Presbyterian  church  discipline  having    been  fully 
^vtablished   in  £nglaud,   ho   would  certainly   have   been  called   to 
*c>counl.     As  it  belongs  to  the  sensitive  poetical  nature  to  be  power- 
fully influenced  by  all  pei'sonal  circumstances,  there  is  uq  offence  to 
^"arity  in  the  notion  that  Milton's  experience  of  sharp  opposition 
''Xkin  tho  PrcsbytcriaoH  to  his  opinious  on  divorce  may  have  a.ssisted 
to  congeal  into  keen  repugnance  his  early  sympathy  with  Presby- 
^rianifim. 

In  his  first  book  on  divorce,  Milton  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  his 
**to  cose,  but,  recollecting  what  be  was  at  Horton,  we  can  find 
'^tvfeeu  the  lines  one  or  twD  hints  as  to  Xm  courtship,  and 
*^*>i  discern  the  cause  of  its  being,  in  essential  pointi^j  a  failure. 
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Ought  not  the  dUpojiitiuD  of  th«  womaD,  avks  a  truppoaed  ttiia- 
taiuer  of  the  iiiBexiUe  aacredoess  of  the  marriHge  bood,  to  h&ve 
been  ascertaiued  befure  wedlock  I     "For  all  the  wariness  that  mny 
beuaed,"  repHcH  Milton,  "it  may  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be  nusLilcen 
in  his  choice."     And  if  he  has  beeu  a  virtuous,  austere  youth,  who 
never  went    abroad    at    uight    oxcept.    to    hear    the    nightiDgaJefi 
or  onspbcre   the  spirit  of  Plato  V     So  much   the   worse  for  litm. 
*'  The  soberest  and  best  governed  nieti  are  least  practised  in  thum 
aSairN.  ...  It  h.  not  straoge  though  many,  who  have  spont  their 
youth  ehftstoly,  are  in  some  things  not  »  qujcksighted,  while  they 
haste  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptiaJ  torch."    The  free  and  ooqr 
fcUowij.  *'  by  reason  of  their  bold  accustoming,  prove  mo^it  fmccemful 
in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  a^Tections,  unsettling  at  wiil^ 
have  been  as  tio  many  4livorce8  to  teach  them  experience."     Hard. 
rather,  upon  the  iinmaculate  youths!     But  in  fact  uaturc  Has  an 
inveterate    underhand  kiudline:ss  for  her  HCampii,  and   this  Skafce- 
speare  and  Goethe  knew,  if  John  Calvin  and  John  Milton  didn't. 
One  can  see  how  Mary  Powell  comported  herself  when  Milton  was 
paying  bis  addresses.     "  The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may  oft- 
times  hide  all  the  untivelines^  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit 
for  conversation."     The  poor  girl  was  probably  dazzled  into  nlenoe 
by  liit^  talk,  and  thought  that  when  he  was  married,  he  would  ooob 
down  from  his  elevation  and  be  like  other  men.     If  she  Imped  thai 
he  would  come  duwo,  he  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up.     "  When 
any  indiupcMutiou  is  tiuspected,  what  more  usual  thau  the  penuanoB 
of  friends,  that  acquaintaDce,  as  it  incre;Lse5,  will  amend  atlT"     BotJi 
were  disappointed,  but  it  was  the  man  of  thirty-five,  not  the  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  was  to  blame* 

Miltcm's  doctrine  of  marriage  i^t  simple.  The  union  is  primarily  ■ 
convcjrsing  of  soul  with  souL  Incompatibility,  therefore,  is  a  vaJid 
gi-ound  of  divorce.  Marriage  wa.><  instituted  to  relieve  man's  gpirit 
pioiog  in  "unkindly  sotitaainess,"  by  "an  intimate  and  sjMakiag 
help,  a  ready  and  reviving  associate."  Of  all  except  the  high  iiiUjl- 
Icctual  and  moral  ends  of  mamage  be  is  loftily  disdainful  H« 
aasigns  to  mai-ried  lore  all  those  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  aa  aaeh, 
to  portain  rather  to  friendship ;  and  the  man  who  cannot  love  bis 
wife  as  the  sister  of  bis  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is  bound,  to  give  her 
a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  away.  Otlicrwisc  his  careloae  ooa- 
ditioti  "  raust  needs  be  to  him,  if  especially  his  complexion  indine 
him  to  melaucltoly,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain  of  lo<ts,  in  some  d^pec 

*  After  the  M&  cf  in;  artiolo  had  bun  puG  Inta  tlui  pEUitor'e  hands,  I  nooivvd 
th«  third  voluiDV  of  ProfoMor  Haiaou'fi  '*  Life  of  MilUm,"  Tliv  miiiuLa  itivcriijprtMo 
conducted  by  the  author  into  tho  particnlnn  of  Miltoin'a  fint  inarriagw,  slmnglf 
OOnflRna  tne  iu  tb«  opinion  that  tfae  fault  wa«  BUlbou'a. 
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Uke  that  wliicli  rcproiMtes  CmL"  Lest,  lhar«fore.  "so  noble  ft 
creature  as  man  "  should  God  ia  marriage  that  the  woman,  insteftd 
of  alleTiitin^,  helps  rather  "  to  iacrease  that  same  God-forbidden 
loneliness,  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  general  discomfort 
and  dejection  of  mlod,"  the  way  of  divorce  is  opw  to  htm. 

A  Dorothea  Brook  uml  a  J^hn  Xiilton  might  oti  these  tenns  have 
realised  an  ideally  perfect  maiTiagr;  union.  But,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  it  con  be  neither  safe  nor  fair  that  the  power  should  be  all  on 
the  aide  of  the  man,  oitd  aubmituiion  be  the  uole  duty  of  the  woman. 
Milton  dccIarcH  with  Htem  brevity  that  woman  id  created  for  man, 
not  raan  fur  woman ;  and  for  the  woman,  even  to  the  Ictij^th  of 
dix'orce,  tlie  will  of  the  htiabaud  is  law.  The  Cburcli. — "  the  oorrupi 
and  venal  dlticipUne  of  clei;gy-cotirt«,"  as  he  now  |ihrasea  it, — has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor  does  it  tall  under  the  civil 
jmisdicUou.  It  was  "so  clear  in  nature  and  rc-a.«ou,  that  it  was  loft, 
to  a  man'js  own  arbiliament  to  be  determined  between  God  and  his 
own  conscience."  It  might  not  be  always  pleasant  to  be  the  wife 
even  of  '■  Mi  oohk-  a  creature  as  man"  on  these  conditions. 

When  Milton's  wife  le(i  him  in  lt)43  the  aQ'airs  of  the  King  nay 
have  seemed  to  her  family  in  so  promising  a  posture  that  it  waa 
safer  for  her  and  for  them  to  suspend  all  visible  connection  with  the 
ualouB  Puritan.  But  in  1645  Charles  was  overthrown,  and  asso- 
ciation with  Milton  might  bo  useful  to  a  Royalist  £uuiJy.  He  was 
the  man,  bcKideii,  to  carry  out  bis  principles,  whether  they  occasioned 
sCAndal  or  not.  He  had  resolved  to  form  a  cooncctipn  with  another 
lady,  which,  a»  he  had  obtained  no  legal  divorce  Irom  his  wife,  could 
have  been  marriage  only  iu  the  judgment  of  hia  own  conscience  and 
reason.  By  n  viituous  aratagt'Ui  3Jnj.  Mlltou  obtained  access  to  hia 
presence,  and,  falling  at  his  fo«t,  imploreil  him  to  forgive  her.  He 
not  only  took  her  back,  but  opene<l  his  house  to  her  fiunily,  who  came 
to  London  when  Oxford  surrendered  U>  the  Parliament.  His  logic 
gave  way  at  once  to  Uie  personal  appeal,  for  he  was  at  heart  generous. 
But  they  were  an  unhappy  couple. 

His  xhmv  dmiglil^-rs,  Anne-,  Deborah,  and  Mar}-,  were  the  children 
of  his  first  wife.  He  was  twice  married  after  her  dcatli  iu  16&3. 
but  had  no  more  chUdreu.  So  early  as  1044  his  sight  began  to  fail, 
and  when  his  little  girls  were  left  rnoiherk-ss,  they  could  be  known  to 
hiku,  as  Professor  Masson  *  touchingly  says,  "  only  as  tiny  voices  of 
complaint  going  about  in  the  daikness."  'Die  tiny  voices  did  not 
move  him  to  love  or  pity.  His  impatient  and  imperious  nature 
had  doubtless  undergone  exquisite  misery  frcon  the  moaning  dis- 
content  of  his  wife  ;  the  daughters  took  the  mother's  part  so  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  understand  her  sorrows  ;  and  the  grave  Puritan 

*  lo  tha  BnciTQlfljMBdu  RrttaTinica. 
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displeasure  with  which  Milton  regarded  the  mother  »eems  to  h 
been  traosferred  to  the  children.     His  nusterity  as  a  Puntan  an 
pedagogue,  and  the  worse  than  old  Hehrew  meannefls  of  his  cstim^ 
of  women,  appear  to  the  grentcst  disadvantage  in  connection  wi 
his  daughters.     Had  they  been  sons,  he  would  have  thrown  all 
ardour  into  the  enterprise  of  their  editcation.     The  tmining  of  bo 
was  one  of  his  enthuaia,smK ;  hut  his  daughters  were  taught  nothi 
except  to  read,   and  wers  ordered  to  read  aloud   to   him  in   lacs 
guages  of  which  they  did  not  iinderstand  a  word.     Naturally  thaj 
never  loved  him  ;  his  fame,  which  they  were  not  ahle  to  appreciftl^n 
caiit  on  them  no  ray  of  comforting  light ;  and  they  thought  prohabi^ 
in   sad   and  scared   bewilderment  of  the   relations   between   titei*" 
unhappy  wTaitli-like  mother,  and  their  Titan  father.     How  differwit 
the  warm  and  tender  relations  between  Shakpspeare  and  bis  cliildren  f 
In  that  instance  it  was  the  daughter,  the  pet  Judith,  that  was  the 
demure  sweet  Puritan,  yet  with  a  touch  of  her  father's  wit  in  bcr, 
Hsd  able  to  cojoy  all  the  depth  of  his  Rmile  when  he  would  tA. 
ber  wliether  cakes  and  ale  were  to  be  qiMlB  abolished  when  the  reign 
of  the  saints  came  in.     Milton  frowned  on  his  daugliters  as  undulifut, 
but  they  would  hanily  have  been  undiitiful  if  he  had  been  kind. 
His  rehitions  with  women  were  comprehensively  infelicitous.     Evw 
as  a  poet  hi.4  wealiest  point  was  here.     Charlotte  Bronte  says  that  be 
tried  to  see  the  first  woman  but  saw  her  not.     Once  more,  he  never 
supremely  loved,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  through  love  that  a  man 
attains    the    power  of  performing  with   fine  rightness  any  duty  to 
woman,  whether  as  lover,  hnsband,  fathe.r,  or  poet. 

Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tract  nn  education,  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  for  sevcml  years  look 
pupils.  But  he  was  loo  original,  too  contemptuous  of  commonplAoe 
methods  and  needfi,  to  be  in  the  common  sen»o  a  aucoessfiil  school- 
master. He  would  have  been  in  place  at  the  Court  of  some  castcni 
king,  training  princes  foi-  the  purple;  or  in  some  Platonic  Republic, 
preparing  the  children  of  the  State  for  war  and  govemmcnL  His 
tract  on  education  reads  like  the  ordinances  of  an  ideal  Univensty, 
chauntcd  in  rhythmic  prose.  But  oven  in  the  Puritan  age,  dwelleis 
in  Cheapeide  could  dij^cem  no  particular  advantage  for  their  children 
in  being  made  Miltonic. 

From  the  cheerless  discomfort  of  his  domcHtic  circle  we  turn  wiUi 
a  aenBe  of  relief  to  those  aspects  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  «cen  in 
oonaection  with  the  hintorieal  movement  of  his  time.  "How bis 
brow  lightened  as  tho  music  rose  !"  When  more  timid  men  shnuik 
back  alarmed,  and  the  revolution  passed  on  to  the  central  paroxysms 
of  it£  wrath  and  triumph,  his  spirit  roBO  in  sytnpatliy  with  the  paaaioa 
of  the  time.    "Hesaitli  among  the  trumpets,  H%ha!"     His  intel- 
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lectual  habit  beiog  no  kIow  procesji  of  mtiociuation,  no  lalmrioutf 
veighing  of  probability  against  probnbiltt}',  but  *  fiery  intuitive 
leaping  from  conviction  to  conviction,  he  Imd  no  sympathy,  no 
patience,  with  the  doubts  of  weaker  men.  Against  Cliarlcs  his 
passion  of  indignation  rose  to  the  transccniient  pitch.  Tlie  volcanic 
fervour  and  directness  of  Milton  found  unutterable  offence  in  the 
ahutHing,  guileful  Stuajt  In  his  exultation  over  the  fallen  king, 
however,  and  in  (he  harshness  of  his  references  to  otliers  with  whom 
ho  once  had  sympathised,  the  hartl,  unraelodious  fibre  in  lii.s  nature 
comes  into  new.  We  recall,  not  to  tlie  miviintage  of  Milton,  the 
touch  of  heart -searching  pathos  which  Shakespeare,  though  his  man 
of  men  was  the  "  all-honoured  Roman  Brutus,"  could  throv  into  a 
word  about  the  death  of  kings. 

Tlic  political  cynic,  nay,  the  candid  observer  though  no  cynic,  fails 
not  to  perceive,  in  reading  Milton's  prose,  that  his  faith  and  his 
hope  constantly  light  up  his  canvas  with  ideal  colours,  and  that  it  is 
an  impossible  perfection  he  depicts.  The  £ngULnil  which  rises  to  the 
eye  of  his  imagination  is  a  vision.  "Mcthinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a 
noblo  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  mcthinka  1  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  hor  undaz/Jed  eyes  at 
the  full  midday  heani ;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  uliuited  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  wholo  noise  of 
timoroiw  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  that  lave  the  twilight,  flutter 
about,  amazed  at  what  she  means."  There  is  not  and  has  not  been 
any  such  England.  What  then  I  Has  not  many  an  eye,  following 
Milton's  as  he  louked  upon  his  transfigured  country,  sparkled  with  a 
kindred  enthusiasm  \  1«  not  the  glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  it 
warms  the  heart  and  sends  a  thrill  of  new  energ)'  along  the  brain, 
more  vitalising  than  the  cliJIl  fomiula  of  the  political  philosopher  ? 
Milton's  prose  writings  are  stuildud  with  words  and  phrases  uf  intense 
nobleness,  that  beacon  the  gloom  of  sordid  agee,  and  send  rays  uf 
star-like  illuminaUun  int<j  the  dusk  uf  coin  promise,  couvculiotiatity, 
hypocrisy.  They  are  a  sovereign  antidote  to  luunil  cowanliee,  to  all 
base,  pour,  cringing,  frost-bitten  moods  of  miud.  They  suit  tho 
elevated  moments  of  luitnanity. 

When  even  Harrj-  Vane  refused  to  sanction  Cromwell,  Milton  did 
not  Hinch.  In  hJs  first  proso  work  he  had  said  that,  "  to  govern  a 
nation  piously  and  justly,  whicli  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  size  luul  divineat  mettle."  Through  the  "cloud,"  aa 
he  says  in  one  of  bis  proudest  sonnets,  "  not  of  war  only  but  detrac- 
tions rude,*'  he  had  watched  Cromwell  "ploughing  his  way,"  and 
when  the  victor  of  Worcester  hung  up  his  armour,  he  was  ready  to 
hail  him  as  Kagland'd  "  cliicf  of  men."     In  the  Second  Dofcnoc  of 
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the  Peoplfi  of  England,  published  wlion  CromwcU  was  Prolectoi", 
Hilton  declares  that  his  countrymen  have  ^vcn  way  lo  bis  unsur- 
passable valoui*  and  virtue,  and  that  thci-e  is  nothing  in  human  society 
more  pleasing  to  God  or  more  accordant  with  reason,  than  that 
the  most  worthy  should  be  at  the  head  of  afifaira.  Parliament 
had  been  talking  and  promi^g;  manipulating  schemes  and  con- 
stitutions :  but  month  after  month  had  gone  by  and  the  wain 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  Then  CromwcU  stepped  forward,  made  of 
his  right  arm  a  sceptre  for  the  people,  ami  with  one  giant  push 
set  the  machine  in  motion.  Here,  quoth  the  Puritan  poet,  is  the 
Puritan  king ;  God  Almighty  signs  his  title.  And  so.  for  once,  the 
historic  sketcher  can  signalise  a  group  which  Shakespeare  himselfi 
could  not  hare  out-done  iu  dramatic  effectiveness.  John  Milton. 
Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  It  could  not  be  known 
Cromwell  that  the  blind  scholar  who  wrote  to  Lu^  dictation  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time  ;  but  one  likes  to  think  that  there 
was  something  of  personal  intercourse  and  the  fellowship  of  friend 
with  friend  between  the  two.  Milton  subsequently  commended  a 
Commonwealth  a^  contrasted  with  a  Monarchy,  on  the  gi'ouud  that 
whereas  "  a  king  mnst  be  adored  like  a  demigod,"  the  greatest  in  a 
free  Commonwealth  "  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken 
to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly."  Tlils  is  not  given,  but  may  it  not  l>d 
taken,  as  a  hiut  of  the  kind  of  converse  which  sometimes  occuiYcd 
between  Cromwell  and  Milton  ? 

It  is,  however,  instructive  iu  a  painfully  eminent  degree,  to  ob- 
serve that  Milton,  like  Vane,  failed  to  see  that  Puritanism  could  not 
stimd  without  Ohvcr.  Arguing  earnestly  in  a  pamphlet-letter,  ad- 
drcEsed  to  Monk,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
speaks  of  liberty  and  religion,  "  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years 
possessed,  except  in  tltoae  unhappy  interrupt  long,  whick  Gwt  hath 
remtnmV  The  words  put  by  me  into  italics  appear  to  allnde 
to  the  predominance  of  the  Cromwells,  father  and  son.  So  hard  is 
it,  even  for  the  greatest  and  the  most  favourably  disposed,  to  realise 
the  value  of  a  man.  The  indispensable  one  is  so  like,  in  outward 
gtnse  and  lineaments,  to  the  dispensable  million.  A  poor  syAtem  will 
make  a  good  figure  if  you  have  a  man  in  it ;  but  the  most  fatdtlcss 
of  theoretic  Republics  will  not  stand  upon  wooden  legs.  Milton  was 
more  expressly  a  Bepublicnn  than  Hampden,  Pym,  or  CromnclL 

At  the  Restoration  his  life  was  spared.  Ht'  was  not  a  force  in 
party  politics,  and  Charles  II.,  whose  grand  principle  vras  to  get  rid  of 
men  who  might  help  to  send  bim  i^;aiu  on  his  travels,  knew  that 
the  poet  and  apologist  of  Puritanism  was  uot  dangerous  in  the  sense 
in  which  Vane  and  Argylc  were  dangerous.  If  a  whole  skin  and 
a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  had  been  enough  to  make  Milton 
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bftppy,  the  characteristically  narrow  and  mean  reflections  of  Johnson 
on  hia  complnint  that  he  hod  "  fallen  mi  evil  timf^j: "  anH  "  evil 
tonguo^"  would  have  had  some  sense-  in  them.  Othnrwisc  they 
have  none.  It  was  an  evil  time  fur  John  Hilton  when  he,  who 
had  spoken  to  Principalities  and  Powen;  in  Eof^land's  and  in  Cram- 
woU's  name,  saw  his  country  self*  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
and  those  wi>re  evil  tongues  that  reviled  "  the  great  Achillea,"  whom 
he  knew.  But  in  one  sense  tlie  new  time  was  pro|ntioas  to  Hilton. 
Seqoestereii  from  public  life,  ho  could  recall  the  ambition  of  his 
youth,  and  recollect  that  the  arena  of  political  controvetsy  was  not 
hia  chosen  sphei-e.  He  resumed  his  lyre,  and  oommenceil,  at  fifty, 
the  great  busineas  of  bis  life.  It  is  one  of  the  wondora  of  history 
that  such  a  purpofte  as  his,  deliberately  suspended  for  twenty  years, 
should  have  beea  executed. 

Wo  saw  how,  from  the  bright  serenity  and  sweet,  calm  cadence  of 
bis  early  poems,  Klilton,  at  the  call  of  duty,  passed  into  the  agitated 
atmosphere  of  his  prose  writings.  We  now  see  him  tetuming  to 
a  still  intellectual  region,  and  subjecting  those  energies  which,  in 
his  prose,  bod  revealed  tbcii'  wild,  almost  savage  strength,  to  the 
hner,  severer  discipline  of  poetic  melody.  One  figiires  him  as  a 
Homeric  warrior,  who,  iu  the  cool  of  dawn,  mounted  his  chariot  and 
practised  his  bonies  in  proud,  measured  pacings  by  the  river  bank  ; 
who  heard  suddenly  tlie  cry  of  combat,  turned  his  ooursers'  heads 
to  the  fray,  and,  tlirougli  long  hour^  of  conflici.  urgetl  them  on  the 
oiuuny ;  and  who,  last  of  ail,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
sliadows  lengUicned  ia  the  westering  sun,  reined  them  up  in  mea- 
sured pacing  a»  of  the  maiming,  only  that  now,  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  tread,  there  was  the  memory  of  battle.  Realise  it  by  what 
imagery  wc  may,  there  is  a  difference,  there  is  also  an  affinity, 
between  Milton's  prose  and  his  poetry,  which,  if  we  would  under- 
stand bim,  we  miwt  apprehend.  Had  he  lefb  uk  only  his  poetry,  wc 
should  have  had  little  surmise  of  the  tremendous  strength  that  lay 
in  him.  We  cau  now  see  tliat.  1k)Ui  in  iho  poetry  and  the  prose,  we 
have  MUton,  another,  yet  the  !«ame.  In  the  prose  the  torrent  fooms^ 
leaps,  rages,  tosses  rockK  about ;  in  the  poetry  tlie  torrent  sings  a 
In  the  prose,  the  tempe.«t  hurtles  through  tlie  air,  driving  the 
fd^uds  before  it  like  the  routed  autumn  leaves ;  in  the  poetr>'  the 
great  wind  is  imprisoned  in  the  breast  and  plumes  of  a  bird,* 
floating  in  the  sky  and  flooding  the  vault  of  heaven  with  grave 
sweet  melody. 

*** W«will  %akti  the  Urd  first  It  is  littl«  more  thsn  ■  dtlftof  tha  sir  bnmg'lii  Into 
teenti  ttj  plume*  i  the  air  in  in  nil  it*  qnilU,  it  bmsthn  tkroafh  ita  iriiols  fnmc  sod 
Sesli,  and  glows  with  air  in  ita  flying,  Uke  s  blown  flwno ;  it  tWm  apou  Uis  aix,  aub- 
dnos  it,  farpsHsoB  it,  outnooB  it  {— u  tfao  sir,  ewacioas  of  ]taeU,  wDqaedog  itwU, 
luUoe  itsetr."— BnBaiK*B  Qaem  vf  Ac  Air. 
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Such  is  Parodist  Lost.    The  rhythm  of  it  is  the  iDspiration  of 

Puritftn  time  in  its  piirost  form.  Tliis  souod  was  then  in  the  cans 
and  hearts  of  mc;n.  As  the  Homeric  rhythm,  the  clangour  and 
raaxtiol  tumult  of  the  Ihad,  give  us  a  more  inward  and  real  nc- 
(juaintancc  with  the  spirit  of  that  young  civilization  than  any  pos- 
sible accumulation  of  detail,  8o  the  "cathedral  music"  of  Paradim 
Lout,  its  moral  elevation,  its  lack  of  softer  lanes  and  delicate  aod 
dcwy  touches,  enable  us,  better  than  any  bulletins  from  the  field  or 
any  records  of  debate,  to  understand  the  great  Puritan  enthusiasm. 
It  was  not  in  its  metuier  and  more  rB}iuUivu  attributes,  it  was  in  il& 
intense  and  lofty  euthuKiasm,  that  Uie  strength  of  Furitanism  lay; 
and  Parudim  Lust  is  therefore  the  l>e8t  lit»toncal  monument  of  tb& 
Revolution. 

RichardBon  did  an  excellent  piece  of  servico  when  ho  liiinted  up 
the  information  that  Mihon  "would  sometimes,"  while  engaged  oo 
Panuiim  Lost,  "  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  ha 
make,  and  on  a  ituddcu  \m  poetical  faculty  would  rush  upon  him 
with  an  iinpetu*!  or  aslritm."  Johnson's  sneer  at  this,  as  if 
Richaniaon  were  a  foolish  wonder-seeker,  may  he  taken  to  fix  iho 
low-water  mark  of  our  literature, — the  utmost  reach  of  ebb  from 
its  glorious  spring'-tidc  in  the  days  of  Siiakespciiru.  That  inspiration 
■ — that  divine  madness — which  true  critics,  poets,  and  artists,  trom 
Plato  to  Lionanio  da  Vinci.  Lave  known  or  felt  to  be  the  condtlioa 
of  right  production  in  art,  bad  become  for  Johnson  the  mere  alacrity 
of  the  literary  craftsman  when  Lis  hand  is  in.  Lionardo,  "  often." 
according  to  Mr.  Pater,  "  coming  the  whole  length  of  Milan  to  give  a 
single  tuitch  "  to  his  picture  of  the  Supper,  scornfully  refusing  to  take 
up  his  brush,  '"  except  at  the  moment  of  invention,"  worked  on  Uie 
same  principles  with  the  author  of  Paradise  L(wL  A  poetic  seer  of 
the  anti{|ue  tyiie,  Miitun  knew  that  the  elaborate  and  dearly  prized 
culture  vi'  his  life  could  but  furbisli  the  inslnimeuts,  or  furnish  the 
materials,  of  poetic  production,  and  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to 
the  Spirit  he  invoked  to  lift  up  his  voice  except  when  its  tongue  of 
fire  sat  upon  him.  Xho  transport  of  poetic  inspiration  has  not,  since 
bis  death,  visited  any  man  in  Great  Britain, — it  woidd  be  safe  tu  add 
in  the  world, — lu  ardency  so  intense  and  suntniued  as  his.  in  him 
there  dwelt  also  a  tone  of  wbat^  chough  allinl  to  the  poetic  inspira- 
tiou,  is  distinct  from  it — namely,  Iho  religious  inspiration.  Ho 
would  have  been  a  great  poet  iu  any  age  ;  but  had  he  not  lived  in 
the  age  of  the  Puritans,  he  might  have  bocu  more  like  a  Greek 
dramatist,  less  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  The  religious  inspiration  of 
Puritanism  wiis  probably  strouger  in  Cromwell. 

The  triumph  of  the  Puritan  poet  'rt'as  as  signal  as  the  triumph 
of  the  Puritan  king.    No  AugUcau  minstrel  is  noarly  equal  to 


Milwn;   neither   the    Temple   nor   the   Christian  Tear  will   com- 
pare with  Fanuiim  Loot.     We  naturally  place  it  side  by  side  with 
the  poem  in  which  Dante  enshrined   Catholicism.    Dante  excels 
Hilton  in  tenderness;  in  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
in  the  delineation  of  all  passiuns^  except  revenge  and  anihitiun,  pride 
uul  hatred.     Dante  has  the  iulallible  Shakespearian  touch  whenever 
hisllieme  is  luve;  Milton  in  the  like  case  paints  witli  great  liter&iy 
ilexuritj  and  with  a  frank  audacity  of  sensuous  colour  which  would 
&in  be  poasionate  and  tender ;  but  he  never  gets  really  beyond 
fuotcd  tenderness. 

"  For  oonteinplatioa  bo,  &nd  valour  fomaed  ; 
For  BofbUM  ilu^  and  sweet  Attrootivc  graet: ; 
He,  far  Ood  only,  she,  lor  God  in  bim  : 
His  fair  large  fiDcb,  and  eye  snblimo,  docUied 
AbMolut«  rule :  and  hyaciothlais  loclw, 
Roimd  imta  bis  puted  foKlock  manly  huofr 
Clustering,  bnl  nob  boueath  his  bbouldera  broad. 
Sli«,  iM  a  veil,  down  to  the  ulemlcr  waUt, 
Het  tuadocued  golden  treaKa  wore 
Dtthertllftt,  bub  in  wanbon  ring-Ifita  wared 
Aa  the  vine  cnrli  htr  tendriU,  which  Implied 
Snbjocdon,  but  n^qmrcd  with  geotlo  swa^, 
And  by  bur  ytddvd.  by  him  bint  nxxsirDd, 
Yielded  with  coy  eubuikuiou,  modtfit  pride. 
And  BWcet,  reluotant,  amorous  delay/' 

Tlieie  celebrated  and  very  noble  linGti  onibody  Milton's  inexorable 
Knteooc  upon  wonmn  aa  man's  inferior  and  play-thing,  lie  is  per- 
%* OQ  one  occasion,  or  e%cn  on  two,  more  happy  in  his  treatment  of 
^  1  but  thiii  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  critical  instance  ;  and  does  he  not 
tpegjooftly  fail  ?  For  Kre's  face  he  has  not  a  word ;  not  one  s^fllable  for 
fe  criuBon  of  the  lip.  for  the  ravishment  of  the  smile.  Conventional 
pl<ka  tresses,  slender  waist,  and  ringlets  "  wantoD,"  which  surely 
I'ley  iiad  no  call  to  be  in  Edeu ; — tliiw  is  what  we  find  in  Milt<jn*s 
fint  woman,  whom  Cliarlotte  Bionle  says  he  never  saw.  Againat 
Bsffitc,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  favour  of  Milton,  we  have  to  put 
tilt  traces  of  middle-age  childishness,  the  nureery  goblinism,  gi'o- 
^icrie,  and  allegoric  wire-drawiug,  which  aro  present  in  the  Divine 
viiWy.  The  sustained  grandeur  which  has  made  "  MUtonic "  a 
<^'fiTeruble  term  with  "  sublime  "  is  far  above  all  that. 

Who  is  Milton's  hero  ?  It  is  rather  an  awkward  question.  He 
*^vmi  be  Adam,  who  hs  passive  both  in  hi*  fall  and  in  his  rise, 
iiilton  cannot  have  intended  it  to  be  Christ,  for  he  makes  Him  the 
Questioned  hero  of  Paradise  Regained.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
^^f  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  hero,  unintentionally  of 
y^tae^  is  Satan.  The  two  first  books  are  most  Miltonic,  and  their 
^^itttHt  centres  in  the  fiend.     Throughout  tbe  poem  Satan  is  the 
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I'D  "them;; 


qieaker  of  lines  which  it  is  impoffiublo  not  to  jBcognize 

teristically  Itliltonic  :— 

"  Tho  xniod  is  It^i  own  plaoo,  iind  in  luotf 
Oan  ni-a)i;p  a  beaveu  ol  bsU,  a  hell  of  lisftTUL 
What  matter  when,  Sf  I  be  stiU  Uie  lame  T" 

Tlie  conception  of  Satan  is  wonderful  in  breadth  ant)  sam^KOf* 
He  Tefti9e8  to  submit  to  God,  hut  there  is  in  him  otherM-isc  no  mWo 
or  malignant  badness.  He  never  stoops  to  tho  whine  of  the  mesa* 
disocmlcDtad  rebel.  He  does  not  accuse  "  heaven's  potentate."  Ha 
admits  that  he  has  been  ungrateful.  No  glimpse  of  hoi>e  encouiigf 
him  to  give  in.  "  Evil,"  he  says,  "  ho  thou  ray  good  ;  "  but  the  seuoi 
that  evil  must  be  liiit  ^od  af^nizcs  him,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  tluitf 
he  is  wicked.  He  admires  Adam  and  Eve.  He  "  eotild  love  "them;; 
and  that  for  a  reason  which  contradictd  oil  one's  conceptions 
diabolic  logic,  to  wit : — 

"  BO  liTcl;  iblmB 

In  them  Divine  teeembliuioe,  imd  eooh  jpawe 

The  hand  that  ^hapmJl  them  on  their  ehapo  htth  potiied." 

He  has  to  argue  liiniself  up  to  the  bitter  cruelty  of  injuring  such  bc^ 
less,  hanuleas  creatures.  He  is  out  of  sight  the  most  raoriU  of  k&oin 
devils.  Job's  tempter  is  insolent  to  Jehovah,  aud  vidouBly  tud 
slanderously  spiteful  towards  the  man  of  Uz.  Compared  with  la^, 
or  with  Goethe's  "  spirit  that  always  denies,"  who  tiovises  rtfined  tw- 
mcntings  for  the  innocent  Grctcben^  the  one  drop  of  coinfbrt  on  ii4)SM 
burning  tongue  is  the  tortare-throb  of  human  hewls,  Milton's  dcf9 
is  honest  and  virtuous.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  actual  amazememlU 
we  remark  the  length  to  wtiieh,  in  Paradise  Htgained^  IGltoi 
penmts  Satan  to  ai^peal  to  our  pity,  as  a  being  whose  fate  it  is  loW 
bad,  but  who  clinga  desperately  to  the  memory  and  tntditi<Hi  of  goo^ 
nesH,  and  gropes  in  his  fallen  nature  for  relics  of  virtue  as  a  m^ 
might  grope  in  the  embers  of  his  burnt  house  for  some  dcareft  tiw- 

sure : — 

"  Though  I  bAv«  lost 
Uttch  liutn  of  my  iistive  luii^towB,  loit 
To  Im  belov'd  of  Ood,  I  have  sot  lo«t 
To  love,  at  loast  oontmnplate  and  aduiM, 
What  ( tw  Bxonllent  in  good  nr  fair, 
Oc  rirtiums ;  1  ahcitild  ao  bAve  Icwb  kQ  mom." 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Satan  to  Christ,  and  in  the  n^Jv 
made  by  the  Saviour,  there  is  no  assertion  that  thoy  are  iivp*- 
critical. 

In  all  this,  however,  Milton  is  true  to  Puritanism.  His  SiW 
incarnates  with  errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan  conception  of  suimH*' 
tive  sin,    Satan  has  rebelled  against  the  Divine  sovereignty.   IHu^ 
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ifl  enough.    For  this  bis  brow  mnst  be  knit  lip  in  oomigations  of 
eternal  p»iD. 

It  is  not  BO  easy  at  the  first  glanco  to  see  that  the  tn^  which 
Hilton  imposes  on  bimself  in  the  outset  of  tlie  poom.  "to  juBtify  the 
'ways  of  Gyfl  to  man,"  is  tliatiuctively  Puritan.  The  I'uritan  idea,  in  its 
most  conspicuous  manifestations,  was  much  rather  that  the  ways  of 
Ood  to  mau  require  uo  justification.  Ood's  part  is  to  declnre  His 
will,  raaii'ti  to  do  it ;  submission,  not  criticism,  becomes  the  finite 
being.  And  yet  Milton  struck  no  false  note  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
Puritan  pooui.  The  explicit  and  unquestioning  submiKHtoii  to  the 
Divine  will  of  such  men  as  fitilton.  Vane,  and  Cromwell,  was  asso- 
ciated witli  perfect  conviction  that  God  is  Infinite  Justice  and  Infi- 
nite Love.  Logical  proof  of  the  fact  tlicy  might  never  ask  ;  they 
certainly  did  not  make  their  faith  diipendent  ou  their  power  to  ooui- 
prehend  the  scope  and  bearings  of  the  Divine  Government ;  but  of 
tlie  fact  itself,  they  had  absolutely  no  doubt.  And  if  we  view  Mil- 
ton's statement  of  his  purpose  in  eonDectioa  with  the  general 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find  it  to  bo  impressively 
right.  Deep  among  the  impelling  forces  of  the  "Reformation,  un- 
Bcknowlcdged  at  the  time,  and  by  many  still  rejtjcted  and  denied,  but 
perhaps  most  potent  of  all,  was  the  energy  of  human  reason,  awaking 
from  its  ticep,  clearing  its  eyeSj  daring  to  ttcnn  the  dusky  heavens 
with  its  own  optical  iDstniments.  Homer  liad  no  surmise,  the  most 
distant,  of  the  claims  of  the  aggressive  intolloct  in  its  moods  of 
,  upiiation  and  of  doubt.     Nor  did  Dante  think  of  justifying  the  ways 

Ood  to  meu.  But  of  I'rotestautism,  in  its  later  phasee,  thin  has 
been  a  leatliug  problem.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well  as  a  sublime 
pp.>blem,  however  difficult ;  for  when  reason  lias  once  detected  flaws 
in  the  conceptiou  of  God,  worship  is  to  that  extent  consciously 
rendered  to  an  idoL 

The  question  then  rises  whether  Milton  has  succeeded  or  failed 
in  solving  the  problem  he  stateg.  ParadUc  Lost  is  essentially  im 
idealization  of  that  theology  which  Augustine  and  Calvin  founded, 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  those  parts  of  the  writings  of  Paul 
in  which  the  inspiiutiou,  perfectly  divine,  which  the  greatest  of  the 
Apostles  derived  from  Christ,  is  modified  if  not  chilled  by  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  CTirist  and  Gamaliel,  and  of  tacking  on 
the  new  Christian  ethics  of  universal  love  and  brotherhood  to  the  old 
scheme  of  Judaism.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  " :— this  is  Paul's  starting-point  when  his  inspiration 
stoops  fi-om  its  hcavcnlicst  transports,  and  becomes  consciously  logical 
and  argumentative.  We  s-hould  be  launched  into  controversies 
which  have  no  definable  limit,  were  we  to  inquire  wliat,  in  strict 
critical  estimate,  Paul  meant  by  these  words,  and  by  the  contrast 
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with  wliicli  he  follows  them  up  tctween  Adam  and  C?hnst.  But  it 
ap]M?ars  on  the  very  face  of  the  paRiage,  that  he  w-ritoR  in  an  expftii- 
sivo  aud  exultant  mood,  finding  in  AdAm  a  representative,  on  the 
«*ideat  conceivable  scale,  of  man  under  sinful  and  dcathful  con- 
ditions, as  oontmsted  with  Christ,  roproscnttnjf  man  under  righteous 
and  deathless  conditions.  "  Where  slu  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound :  that,  as  siu  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  riglitoousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jcsub  Christ 
our  Lord."  Saint  Paul,  who  even  in  his  dialectical  raood  was  an 
inspired  apostle  of  Jesus,  probably  intended  nothing  more,  by  his 
allusion  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  than  to  put,  in  the  strougeat  form 
accessible  to  him.hlH  main  contention  against  the  o\cluiuve  tendency 
of  his  Judaising  opponuntiSj  to  wit,  that  every  human  being  is  invited 
to  receive  eternal  life  in  Christ. 

Out  of  this  and  a  few  other  mi9ap])Ii«Hl  passages  of  Scripture,  rose 
the  terrific  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  the  liackgrounJ  of  all  Augustinian 
theology.  Through  tho  sin  of  Adam,  all  generations  of  men  come 
into  the  world  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  their  Creator,  blackened 
and  blaated  in  soul  and  body,  bating  good  and  loving  evil.  Their 
verj'  virtues,  to  use  the  words  of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  have  the  nature  of  sin."  The  proper  subject  of  the  great 
Puritan  poem  was  tbe  Fall,  aud  Milton  nhows,  by  his  choice  of  a 
name,  that  this  was  esseutially  his  idea.  In  answering,  therefore, 
the  (question  whether  he  aueceeds  or  fails  in  "jimtifyiug," — in  recon- 
ciling with  iutoUigihlo  and  tenable  principles  of  juHtice. — "  tho  wa^is 
of  God  to  man,"  we  tuni  to  his  account  of  the  Fall. 

Adam  takes  iho  apple  rather  tlioji  relinquish  the  wife  whom  Uod 

had  given  luDi : — 

"  Witli  tbee 
Certain  my  rcAoliition  iK  to  die : 
now  can  I  live  without  thc«  'i    Iloir  forego 
Th;  aweet  ooareree,  uid  bve  »  dearly  joined, 
To  Uw  ofToia  in  Uicm  wild  wooda  lorloni  7" 

Kve  had  been  beguiled  by  Satan  \\\  form  of  the  aerpent.  Of  course 
a  serpent  could  talk  only  by  mii'acle.  and,  strange  to  any,  Milton  re- 
presents Eve  as  sharp  enough  to  discern  this  fact : — 

**  Thee,  Serpent,  snbtlAat  toast  of  all  the  fleltl 
I  koftw,  but  not  with  human  voioo  endoed  ■. 
Bedonble  then  this  miraolo,  and  my 
Huw  cam'bt  tboa  8peak«bl«<  of  mou,  aud  how 
To  me  M)  fnendlj'  ^mum  abuT«  the-  rout 
Of  braUl  kind,  Ihi^  daOjr  nie  iu  aig^lit  J  " 

The  serpent  explains  that  the  eliattuing  gift  of  speech  has  been 
obtained  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  with  miraculous 
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f loqucDce  as  hi»  "  cre^tenttals,"  convinces  her  that  shu  also  will  be 

benciitfid  by  pfii-taking  of  tbu  fruit     Then  follows  the  "mortal  taste" 

wliich  "  brou^^hi  deatli  iato  the  worlil  aDi)  all  our  wuc"     Gvc'>«  rais- 

lalce  \u  intcrprelin^  thti   first   recorded   rnintcle  laid  her  doaccnd- 

ants  to  tho  latest  a^8  under  "  Qod's  wrath  and  ctirsc,"  and  made 

iheitt  liable  "to  all  the  miseries    of  this  life,  to  deatb  itself,  and 

to  the  pains  of  hell  tor  ever."     These  are  the  words  of  the  yhorler 

Cal<chism,  the  most  affectionately  revered  of  all  the  productione  of 

vlie  Puritan  Synod   of  Westminster.     The  fall   ie  followed  ia  the 

%beme  of  Puritiin  tbeolog}*,  and  in  the  conceptioQ  of  Milton's  poem, 

b;  redemption.     Christ  obeys  the  law,  and  suffers  the  penalty  due  to 

iidam's  sin.     His  deatli  on  the  cross  redeems  man  from  death, — 

"  M  mitny  M  offered  life 
Ncylcct  nofi,  and  the  benefit  erobrac« 
Bjr  fnitli  not  void  of  vurks." 

For  tbese  death  becomes, 

^  like  nlMp, 
A  geutJe  vrnfliuR  to  Immortal  tif^" 

And  at  Uet  "  tho  woman'»  Sued,"  revealed  in  the  clouds  from  heaven, 
nli"dinolTe  Satan  with  his  perverted  world," 

"  then  nuM 
Ftara  UiQ  oonilAgnnt  mam,  pnrg«d  nnd  retined, 
Kbw  hoaTcae,  new  ciuth,  ages  of  auUcsi  date, 
Foondod  in  ni{liU'utiKiia«,  aud  pLOot!,  mid  Ivvo ; 
To  brioB  forth  fm[t«,  J07  and  eternal  bUw." 

^b  ig  formally  sufficient  in  relation  to  tlie  plan  of  Milton's  poem. 
*Ua  is  vanqaijilied.  Tlie  world  regains  its  primal  splendour  among 
Ifccrtirs  of  Ood,  or  glows  with  a  fairer  brightness  than  at  6rst.  Sup- 
poriitj,  as  Milton  does  not  in  terms  forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  erery 
•Mil  who  fell  in  Adam  has  the  offer  of  redemption  in  Christ  ami  is 
«clmled  from  the  redeemed  company  only  by  bis  own  conscious  refusal 
^0  he  saved,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  vindication  of  Providence  has 
Wn  miccesBful.  And  beyond  ([ueslion  this  general  impression  of 
QiKst's  work  was  the  inspiriug  impulse  of  the  whole  religious  move- 
"Wit  which  originated  with  Luther  and  Calvin  and  sent  its  last  great 
''(iil  wave  into  Puritan  Knglaud.  It  was  exultant  trust  in  Christ 
•^  king,  in  whose  strengtb  tltey  could  conquer  death  and  hell,  that 
""xle  the  soldiere  of  Cromwell  iuvinciblf, 

But  it  is  a  circumstance  of  fateful  import  Uiat  the  triumph  of 
^hat,  as  depicied  by  Milton,  is  mainly  in  a  new  licavea  and  earth, 
tlte  present  heaven  and  earth  having  been  burnt  up.  ■  And  as  salva- 
lion  is  mainly  future,  so  there  is  a  stAte  of  damnation  of  which,  in 
^  couchiding  portions  of  his  poem,  Milton  says  Uttle,  but  which. 
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oa  realized  for  us  in  the  licLl  of  tlie  oarlier  Looks,  b  of  aupteinc 
iraportJincc.     Take  the  deliuoatioos  of  hell  oufc  of   Puradiae  Lost, 
ami  tho  whole  wox'k  will  coUopae.     Iiito  the  greatest  poem  of  Pro- 
testantiarn,  as  into  tlie  greatest  poem  of  Catliolicism,  enters  the  Utt- 
uttcmble  horror  which,  for  nearly  two  thousaud  years,  lias  sat  em  o. 
tii^htmnre  on  the  breaat  of  Clirisbjiuloin.     Neither  in  Homer  norim 
SShakcspearo  liave  we  anything  curn?Hpouding  to  the  Danteaque  ar 
Hiltooio  hetL     Afar,  on  the  dawning  rim  of  European  civilization, — 
written  as  on  the  golden  hars  of  morning, — am  the  Homeric  poems- 
Id  modern  tiine^,  representing  all  that  we^iteru  civilization  has  it\t, 
thought^  and  liopeil  f<ir,  we  have  the  works  of  Shakespeare.    It  i» 
man  as  ho  id,  man  uu  his  green  world,  with  iU>  summer  sliowers  o&d  ies 
wintry  klusts,  its  trecti  that  Huah  ruddy  ami  white  with  bloesom  tti  ho 
tmiitton  into  fruitlcsbtiasB  by  tho  cast  wind,  it^  gloamings  of  beaatyat 
morning  and  evcuiug  with  long  grey  hours  of  toil  between,  that  forms 
the  snhjcct  of  both.     In  both  there  is  the  shadow.     Homer  knows  of 
Hades  and  its  pallid,  melancholy  ghosts.     Shakespeare  is  for  ever 
wondering  and  pondering  over  the  secrets  of  sorrow  and  of  evil,  of  tbe 
night  and  of  tho  griivu  ;  and  between  and  amid  the  ripplings  of  his 
iniitule  laughter,  theru  are  Knatohes  of  tendeiest  Wfiil.     But  neither 
in  Hciuer  nor  in  Shakespaaro  is  there  unytlnug  cumespunding  to  tho 
Dantesque  or  Miltonic  hell.     Tlie  t>ad  look  of  the  Greeks  towards  tlic 
future  is  OKscntialty  the  doiid  ou  the  face  of  the  happy  child  at  the 
thought  of  being  sent  to  bed,  attesting  and  mciisuring  his  presrut 
joy.    A  prisou-bouso  of  the  universe,  in  which  ingenious,  exquiaiii!, 
elaborate  torture  is  inHictcd  to  all  eternity,  whether  as  dcwirlhixi  in 
revolting  and  grotesque  detail  by  Daute  or  iu  more  sublimo  but  not 
less  appalliug  imagery  by  Mdtou,  is  so  monstrous  a  oonceptiou,  dust 
we  may  doubt  whether  works  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part  will 
bd  |)ermaueutly  euidiriued  among  the  household  treasures  of  loui' 
Jcind.      Thos<i    Hrauiugs,   especially   Dante's,   perpetuato  the  most 
ghastly  borrow  of  tliose  infernal  old  times  (whicb  fwU  call  good^ 
before  judicial  and  penal  torture  was  uholiAlieil ;  particulars  of  agwj 
stich  as  the  gnawing  uf  the  tongue  iu  torment,  the  very  thought  **( 
which  almost  drives  ug,  who  are  beginning  to  Ix?  Christ-like  enough  U 
cease  to  be  Lulmmau,  mad,  but  which  were  duubtle»s  famUiai'  to  tbott 
accustomed  to  the  incidents  of  auciuut  executions.     One  of  the  loua 
themes  of  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  was  tho  maje^jty,  the  severity,  dx* 
unchangeableuess  of  God's  mural  goverumeut,  as  contrasted  witbtlto 
levity  of  the  world's  judgments.    In  enfoi'ciug  this  groat  idea  Ho  b*^ 
a  variety  of  illustratlous.     Some  of  thetii»  i^uite  dispense  with  tli«ii>* 
Ktrtuuentality  of  fire  ;  as  tho  leading  one  of  the  uxclusiou  of  g*c^ 
from  a  marriage-supper.    Some  of  them  almost  pointedly  iwgsure 
poniuuience  oi  fire ;  foL'  the  use  of  fire  in  burning  the  weeds  tlitf 
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&Ave  Injurefl  a  crop  is  to  laaku  an  end  of  them.  The  bell  of  Donto 
and  Milton  is  the  result  of  two  processes  :  the  iateose  and  gloatiug 
ftjectioa  of  the  imngerv  of  fire  ;  aad  the  addition  of  a  device,  piiiely 
gnztoitous.  not  countenanced  in  the  remotest  hint  of  Scripture,  by 
which  fire  is  made  to  yield  a  maximum  of  paioi.  This  device  Miltoa 
lomnved  from  Dante ;  we  may  read  Mdton's  description  of  it 

"  The  pomriiiiig  air 
Boina  (roro.  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire, 
neither,  by  harpj-fbotcd  FurlaB  holed, 
iA  oectkln  rovolutioiu  bU  Uio  dibiniitxl 
Aza  brought ;  aad  feel  by  lunu  tho  blcUir  oluiitg« 
Of  B«7ce  vxtramee,  cxtremea  by  vhacge  more  lkro«^ 
I^m  beils  nf  raging  iirr,  to  starve  in  ioo 
Their  soft  edbennl  wtuintJl,  aad  Uier«  to  pina 
ImnovMbla,  in&wd  and  froum  lonni. 
Periods  of  tinu,  shenoc  harried  bock  to  On." 

And  m  there  is  no  pi-ospect  that  "our  torments  may  become  our 
eleraeots."  From  whom  Dante  got  this  truly  devilish  notion  I  know 
ttot;  hot  there  is,  I  think,  proof  in  his  poem  that  there  was  a  taint 
irf cruelty  in  his  own  nature;  and  indeed,  if  we  caa  trust  the  evidence 
of  Soman  relentleasnew  to  Carthage,  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  of 
IliesaTage  treatment  of  animals  in  modem  Italy,  the  taint  must  be 
pnaoanced  general  in  the  Italian  race.  It  seems  likely  that  poetry, 
lunrever  nohle  in  execution,  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
*  atupendoas  horror  and  incredibility,  will  be  outgrown  and  left  be- 
fcind  by  the  race,  and  that  both  the  Divine  Comedy  and  P«rtcc?Ma 
XoK  viU  sooner  or  later  be  peremptorily  refused  a  place  among 
llw  coDSteltatioDS  beside  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dr&nuts  ot 
ftskeapeare. 

The  spiritual  depths  of  Chrialiamty,  the  diyiuo  power  of  kindness 
•nd  self-sacrifice,  were  fully  fathomed  neither  in  Paradue  Lost  nor 
iti  Paradise  Regained,  In  tliesc  dwells  the  inspiration  of  Puritan 
tittle,  but  there  were  gentler  tones  in  the  angels'  song  abovo  the 
fielifc  of  Bethlehem.  Deeper  Christian  tones  than  any  in  Milton 
ve  lo  be  found  scattered  through  the  hymnotogy  of  the  Christian 
Ciwrehea,  through  the  works  of  Goethe,  and  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
vTuma  of  KxUe  and  Tennyson's  In  Memariam.  These,  however, 
Jto  single  tones :  no  such  body  of  Christian  miiBic,  no  poems  so  great» 
*o  monumental,  as  Paradise.  Lost  and  Partidisc  Reqavticd,  have  been, 
jwdaoed  since  the  time  of  Milton. 

To  the  man  himself  we  turn,  for  ono  brief  glance  before  Uying 
*Iown  ihc  pen.  In  the  evil  times  of  the  Kcstoration,  in  the  land  of 
'he  Philistines,  Agonistes  but  unconquerablo,  the  Puritan  Samson 
Wided  his  days.  Serene  and  strong  ;  conscious  tliat  the  ambition  of 
tis  youth  had  been  achieved.     He  begins  the  day  with  the  Hebrew 
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Bible,  listena  reverently  to  words  in  which  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah 
spake  of  Ckid.  But  he  attends  no  church,  belongs  to  no  communion, 
and  has  no  form  of  worship  in  his  family ;  notable  circumstances,  which 
we  miay  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  blindness,  but  significant  of  more 
than  that.  His  reHgiou  was  of  the  spirit,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to 
any  form.  Though  the  most  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  never 
stopped  long  in  the  ranks  of  any  Puritan  party,  or  given  satis- 
faction to  Puritan  ecclesiastics  and  theologians.  In  his  youth  he  had 
loved  the  night ;  in  his  old  age  he  loves  the  pure  sunlight  of  early 
morning  as  it  glimmers  on  bis  sightless  eyes.  The  music  which  had 
been  his  dehght  since  childhood  has  still  its  charm,  and  he  either 
sings  or  plays  on  the  organ  or  bass-violin  every  day.  In  his  grey 
coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Bunbill  Fields,  he  sits  on  clear  after- 
noons ;  a  proud,  ruggedly  genial  old  man,  with  sharp  satiric  touches 
in  his  talk,  the  untuneable  fibre  in  him  to  the  last.  Eminent 
foreigners  come  to  see  him ;  friends  approach  reverently,  drawn  by 
the  splendour  of  his  discourse.  It  would  range,  one  can  well  imagine, 
in  glittering  freedom,  like  "arabesques  of  lightning,"  over  all  ages 
and  all  hteratures.  He  was  the  prince  of  scholars ;  a  memory  of 
superlative  power  waiting,  as  submissive  handmaid,  on  the  queeidiest 
imagination.  The  whole  spectacle  of  ancient  civilization,  its  cities, 
its  camps,  its  landscapes,  was  before  him.  There  he  sat  in  his  grey 
coat,  like  a  statue  cut  in  granite.  He  recanted  nothing,  repented  of 
nothing.  England  had  made  a  sordid  failure,  but  he  had  not  failed. 
His  soul's  fellowship  was  with  the  great  KepubHcans  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  and  with  the  Fsalmist  and  Isaiah  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Peter  Bayi?  e. 
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TN  a  former  Article  •  we  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  main  princi- 

pies  upou  wliicli  llituai  should  be  detunniDcd  :  before  proceeding 
to  apply  ihosti  priiiciplus  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  two  other  puinls  uf  a  more  guneral  character,  which  may  be 
Kummed  up  iu  the  terms  "  popularity  "  ami  "  symbolism."  How  far 
kfaould  popularity  or  genornl  attractiveness  l)e  our  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  our  uervicos  ?  How  far  is  it  a  8ufFieient  justifi- 
cHtiori  of  any  particular  rite  or  form,  that  it  represents  or  symbolizes 
sonic  spiritual  truth  or  doctrluo  ?  Of  tho  former  Bomething  bas  been 
already  said.  Wo  have  already  recognized  ou  the  one  hand  that  the 
Church  is  bound  to  "become  all  things  to  all  men,"  on  tlic  other  that 
edification  is  the  one  great  end  to  be  always  kept  in  view,  and  that, 
supposing  a  distinction  made  between  different  orders  or  degrees  of 
tditication,  a  lower  degree  of  edification  must  never  be  allowed  to 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  higher.  It  is  evident  that  to  reconcile  these 
two  principles  in  practice  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. A  clergjman  may  say,  My  first  work  is  to  draw  the  people  to 
church ;  there  can  be  no  edification  till  there  is  a  congregation  to  be 
eilified  ;  if  people  will  not  come  for  higher  motives  they  must  be 
tempted  by  lower,  by  loaves  of  bread  to  be  distributed,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  blankets  and  soup  tickets  among  the  poor,  by  attaching  the 
idea  of  I'espcctabtlity  to  attendance  at  church  among  the  upper 
classeii ;  or,  again,  by  achipting  tiie  seiTice  it^iell'  to  other  than  reli- 
gious tastes  or  feelings,  by  bright  colours,  good  music,  comfortable 
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seats,  by  the  attractions  of  sculpture  and  architecture  aoil  dramatic 
rt'presentaticm :  the  pill  is  not  mndc  leas  efficacious  by  its  gilding. 
Wu  may  admit  iIiik  as  long  a»  the  pill  retains  itn  identity,  but  it  u> 
plain  that  tlic  desire  to  make  it  pnJatablc  mif;ht  go  so  &r  aa  to 
dwftmy  its  character,  anii  even  to  turn  a  medicine  into  a  poison.  Dr. 
Liglitfuot,  iu  his  excellent  commentiiry  on  the  Galntians,  Hpeaks  of 
the  religious  ritual  of  the  heathen  world  as  having  a  pn>dagogic  value 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  tho  Jewish  law  in  kind,  however  below 
it  ill  |.ioint  of  purity  and  efficiency;  yet  we  know  what  in  fact  the 
fonnui-  frequently  became  ;  we  know  that  in  many  instances  the  wor- 
ship of  particular  divinities  found  its  secret  of  attraction  in  *the 
liceoac  offered  to  the  most  degrading  appetites  ;  wo  know  also  that 
even  in  moileni  times  and  in  nominally  Christian  covmtries,  the  same 
danger  hni  at  intervals  shown  itaelf 

Leaving  kucIi  casc^  as  these,  in  wliich  religion  becomes  the  patron 
of  pub'itivc    immorality,    what   shall    we  say   to    the  admisiiion    of 
non-moral  attractions  into  rfligioua  worship  t    An  opera,  a  concert, 
a  cumedy,  would  be  felt  by  all  to  be   incongruous  with   any  idea 
of  worship,  but  opinions  would  probably  differ  as    to  the  oratorio 
or  the  miracie  play ;  while,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  tiiere  have  been  celebrated  preachers  who  have  gained 
popularity  hy  the  arts  of  the  stage,  and  that  much  so-called  reUgioos 
mtifuc  is  more   suiteil   tx>    the    opera    than  to    the    Church.     If  we 
find  then  people  crowding  t4>  a  church  to  listen  to  good  opera  singers, 
&H  we  arc  told  i.s  the  case  in  America,  or  to  atai-e  at  rich  vc5>tmentB 
and  novel  ceremonies,  or  to  admire  the  acting  of  the  preacher  or 
be  amused  with  his  sallies,  are  we  to  consider  tliis  a  just  ground 
for  satinfaction,  and  talk  of  the  revival  of  religious  feelings,  or  is  there 
another  kind  of  popularity  which  we  fihoald  aim  at  1     For  popularity 
moy  be  something  very  different  from  this  ; "'  John,"  we  read,  "  came 
preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,  and  there  vent  out  to  him 
ail  the  land  of  Judea  and  tliey  <jI"  Jerusalem  confessing  thoir  sins;" 
and  80  it  has  boon  at  ail  great  ptriiidH  of  revival  .'iinca  then.     Reli- 
ligion,  if  it  is  to  sway  men's  heartii,  mu»it  speak  with  authority  in  the 
nsme  of  God,  not  cringe  and  tlatter  the  desire.^  and  affections  of  thre 
natural  man.     To  put  religion  on  the  ground  of  pleasing,  is  to  put  it 
on  &lse  ground.     All  strong  religious,  all  strong  raomt  enthusiasui 
arises  nut  from  self- gratification,  but    from  self-renunciation,   fro«» 
ahiime  at  past  weakness  and  sin,  from  a  longing  after  unattainod  good- 
Boas,  from  despair  of  our  own  efforts.     And,  strange  as  it  may 
the  great  attractive  power  of  n-Hgion  lies  just  in  its  power  to  produco 
this  pain,  this  divine  diswmtcnt ;  for  simultaneously  with  the  pain 
there  is  a^vakened  the  cousciouKnesB  of  a  higher  human  dignity,  the 
feeling  of  what  a  man  may  and  ought  to  be,  as  a  creature  made  in 
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tbe  image  of  God,  redeemed  IVom  the  power  of  sm,  aa  hcLr  of  immor- 
tailty  and  heavcD.  A  zuaa  impressed  with  these  ideas  is  not  likely 
to  care  much  for  the  attractioiLB  of  the  senses;  whether  he  worships 
by  thtj  river  side,  or  in  an  upper  cimmber,  in  the  temple,  or  in  the 
catacomb,  he  ha«  alL  tiiat  he  needs  if  Le  finds  there  what  will  satisfy 
tbe  hunger  of  hiti  kquL  More  than  this,  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  temper  which  is  open  to  these  higher  impressIoDS  would 
liaro  l>e<!iL  iu  any  way  prepared  for  them  by  Hensuouu  influences, 
whether  we  ought  iiot>  iudeud,  iu  addretteing  "  tliose  that  ani  without," 
lo  follow  the  uxam[jle  of  i5t.  Paul  at  Coiijith,  aud  abjuro  the  use  of 
any  motive  beyoud  the  diivct  appeal  to  tlie  t-oa»ciuiice  aud  the  purely 
religious  emotioiui. 

But  it  will  bu  said,  thin  fitroug  roligiouH  euihutuusm  cannot  ia  the 
nature  of  things  be  more  than  a  passing  pha^e.  It  is  not  tike  duty 
of  the  religious  teacher  to  be  aiways  whipping  up  jaded  emotions, 
but  to  tako  care  that  as  the  passive  imprest^iou  fades,  the  active  habit 
may  be  streDgtbeued,  as  the  passion  of  the  lover  is  transformed  into 
the  steady  glow  of  conjugal  affection.  Further,  while  it  is  wrong  and 
foolish  to  rest  tlie  claims  of  religion  in  the  first  instance  on  mere 
exU'anooua  attrnctioas,  it  is  right  and  wise,  when  the  tnio  key-note 
had  been  struck,  to  sanctify  all  l^atura1  gifta,  itiKl  bring  alt  iimocent 
delights  into  the  service,  of  religion.  This  is  most  true,  and  yet  it 
re4uires  extreme  caution  at  all  times  to  prevent  tiie  accessories  of 
raligioa  from  crowding  out  religion  itself.  The  early  Fathers  and 
the  BcforoiOFS  had  good  reason  for  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
viewed  tbe  high  litual  which  was  associated  in  theii'  minds  with 
Pagan  aud  with  Romish  worship  respectively.  Thus  the  Homily 
■gaiast  idolatry,  conddmning  tho^e  who  "  maintain  the  supcrlluous 
gilding  and  decking  of  temples  uow-a-days,  wherein  they  put  almost 
the  whole  sense  and  faith  of  our  religioa,"  dwells  on  the  times  when 
*'  the  wurld  was  won  to  Obxislendoiu,  not  by  gorgeous  ^ded  and 
painted  temples  of  Cbristiaos,  but  by  the  go<.lly  and,  as  it  were, 
j[olden  minds  and  firm  faith  of  such  as  in  all  adversity  and  persecu- 
tion profe.wed  the  truth  of  our  reltgioa ;  and  St  Jerome,  quoted 
in  the  same  humUy,  after  warning  against  ovcr-decoratiou  of 
«bu(iclus8,  coaliuuei, — "  Neither  let  any  man  object  and  allege  against 
xne  tlM  rich  temple  that  was  iu  Jewry,  the  table,  caudluaticks, 
inottnae-ships,  piattois,  cups,  mortars,  and  other  things  all  of  gold. 
'£ivBn  were  thejiu  things  allowed  of  tbe  Lord  when  the  priests  ofifered 
Btoritioes,  aud  the  blood  of  beasts  was  accounted  tbe  redemption  of 
•iua.  Howbeit  all  these  things  went  before  in  figure,  and  they  were 
written  for  us  upon  whom  the  end  of  the  world  is  come.  iVml  now 
when  that  our  Lord  being  poor  bath  dedicate  the  poverty  of  his 
hoose*  let  ua  remember  his  cross,  and  we  shall  esteem  riches  as  mire 
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and  duDg."  And  (^iu:  "  God  commanded  both  the  Jews  at  that 
time,  and  now  ns  who  sxe  placed  in  the  Church,  that  we  have  no 
Ijust  in  goodliness  of  building,  and  gilt  roofs,  and  in  walls  covered 
with  tables  of  marble."  .  .  .  *'  I  do  think  the  silver  wherewith 
the  house  of  God  is  decVed  to  be  the  true  Kcnse  of  the  scriptures, 
and  1  do  taJce  gold  to  be  that  which  rcmaineth  in  the  hid  sense  of 
the  saints  and  the  secret  of  the  heart,  and  shineth  with  the  true 
light  of  God  ....  with  these  mctaJs  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  is 
made  more  gomlly  and  goi-geous  than  was  the  synagogue  in  old  tirae." 
The  effect  of  what  lias  been  said  thus  far  is  this,  that  there  have 
been  times  when  religious  servicea  were  popular  owing  to  immoral 
accessories,  that  even  innocent  accessories  must  be  admitted  with 
caution  because  there  is  a  danger  of  their  taking  the  place  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  history  shows  that  religious  emotion  is  itself  the  strongest 
known  attractive  forx»,  but  that  this  force  if  left  alone  will  quickly 
spend  itself,  and  must  be  regulated  and  directed  so  as  to  {lermeate 
the  whole  framework  of  human  life.  To  apply  this  to  the  imme- 
diate queKtion : — 1'hougb  by  an  attractive  service  wc  us:iially  mean 
a  service  that  attracts  by  ita  accessories,  yet  if  we  arc  speaking  of 
the  causes  which  dmw  people  to  church,  we  necessarily  use  the  word 
in  a  wider  sense,  including  in  it  the  purest  religious  attraction,  that 
wliicU  (no  doubt  witli  considerable  mixture  of  alloy  in  thin  case) 
drew  the  multitudes  to  John  the  Baptist,  ur  the  disciples  to  their 
upper  cliamber.  The  ewsence  of  this  religious  attraction  is  first*  as 
regards  preaching,  the  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  leamt  from  the  preacher;  and  secondly,  as  regards  the 
service  in  general,  the  desire  for  communion  with  Cod,  and  for  tba 
sympathy  of  fellow-bclievcrs,  that  we  "  might  be  comforted  by  the 
mutual  faith  of  you  and  me  ;"  and  the  service  which  is  in  this  sense 
moet  attractive  is  that  which  is  tlie  heartiest,  which  most  gives  the 
impression  of  the  fek  presence  of  Ood,  and  of  the  uuity  of  the 
bretbren.  But  such  heartiness  as  this  is  something  veiy  different 
from  what  wo  frcfiucntly  bear  described  as  hearty  services — services 
characterized  by  loud  and  j-apid  singing  ou  the  part  of  the  choristers 
and  by  vehemence  and  cxcitcrtient  ou  the  jtart  of  the  clergj%  wbilo 
Ihe  congregation  sit  listlessly  by  aa  indifferent  spectatoi-s,  uiiahle  or 
unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  people  want  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  rcaUy  " hearty "  and ''jubilant"  service 
(to  use  the  popular  phraseolog}'),  we  fancy  they  would  liavo  more 
chance  of  fiuding  it  in  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  chapel  than  in  a  Ritual- 
istic church.  To  make  a  service  attractive  in  the  highest  sense 
there  must  be  strong  mutual  S3rmpathy  grounded  in  a  common 
faitli ;  where  this  exists,  and  where  the  genuineness  of  the  I'eligion 
is  proved  to  outsiders  by  its  fniit^  of  earnest  philanthropy,  simplicity, 
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iinwlfislmess,  large-bcartttlnew,  there  vre  believe  tliat,  apaii  froni 
aJl  extroDeous  attractions  ami  even  m  spite  uF  luucli  that  may  U* 
poHitively  unattractive,  the  service  of  tlie  Church  will  eveDtually  win 
it«  way  and  Tx-come,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  wortl,  poptdar,  draw- 
iug  to  itself  all  who  can  he  drawn,  and  compelling  the  respect  even 
of  those  who  continue  to  stand  ainof.  All  thin  seems  to  imply 
something  of  a  feeling  of  neighbMirhood,  not  the  conconi^  of  atems 
which  are  brought  together  in  a  tjontlon  church  only  to  fly  apftrt  and 
shrink  from  mutual  association  the  moment  thoy  are  ont  of  it.  How 
is  it  possible  to  bo  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  one,  of  whom  yoa  know 
nothing  ?  Or  is  that  to  he  calleil  sympathy,  which  stnmU  on  cere- 
mony, and  refuses  to  exchange  friendly  greetings  even  with  those  who 
share  in  common  church  work,  such  as  teaching  in  the  schools  or 
miting  the  poor  ?  Whatever  mistakes  they  may  have  made  in  their 
system  of  guilds,  the  Ritualists  at  any  rate  deserve  praise  for  this 
attempt  to  organise  something  of  social  church  lito,  and  break  down 
the  fences  of  KngUsh  shyness  and  gentility. 

But  supposing  our  service  to  be  already  popular  in  the  sense  de- 
scribed, are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  we  may  lawfully  cndeaTOur 
to  increase  its  attractions  ?  One  thing  we  may  certainly  do,  and  that 
is,  get  rid  of  accessories  which  deter  people  from  coming  to  church, 
or  which  make  it  more  diflBcult  for  them  to  fix  their  minds  in  the 
service.  Such  are  bad  lighting,  bad  seating,  bad  warming.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  we  are  pretty  well  agi-eed  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  meritorious  for  people  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable  in 
church.  Bnt  when  we  leave  simple  bodily  wants,  the  vnriety  of  minds 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  saythi.sor  that  isalway.i  tobedono. 
What  is  wanted  is  freedom,  not  freedom  for  the  minister  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  people  by  forcing  upon  them  what  they  di.'^Hke  or 
iJuapprovc,  nor  yet  freedom  for  the  people  to  put  an  absolute  veto  on 
the  introduction  of  all  improvement  by  a  minister  who  may  be  wiser 
and  better  than  thoy,  but  freedom  for  joint  action  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop,  or,  let  us  say,  of  the  central  Diocesan  authority,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bishop  and  the  to-be- hereafter-constituted  Oiucesaa 
Council.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  broadly  different 
eorts  of  moditications  which  may  be  desirable.  One  is  to  adapt  the 
length  of  the  service  to  the  mental  or  religious  calibre  of  the  wor- 
fihippem  ;  what  is  now  commonly  done  in  children's  services,  and  has 
lately  been  authorized  in  the  Uniformity  Amendment  Act.  Another 
is  the  extent  to  whicli  mxi^ic  should  be  employed.  None  will  deny 
that  music  has  great  power  over  the  feelings  in  the  mass  of 
men,  and  that  singing  is  the  natural  language  of  feeling;  nor  again, 
that  the  combination  of  a  multitiule  of  voice?}  in  Hinging  giv&s  the 
muso  of  unity  of  feeling  better  than  anything  else  can ;  still  there 
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arc  some  who  dislike  any  music,  and  there  arc  many  who  dislike  the 
particular  kind  of  music,  or  musical  intonation,  which  ia  commonly 
hrArd  in  churches ;  whore  these  constitute  the  mojority  of  the  con- 
gi-ogation  their  wishes  have  certainly  a  right  to  be  considered.     We 
shall  raour  to  this  topic  in  a  future  page,  but  a  word  may  be  said 
here  on  behalf  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  have  more  mu^c,  or 
music  of  a  Bumewhai  different  kind  from  that  which  they  now  get  in 
churches.      There  ik  a  vairt  quantity  of  exquisite  devotional  music 
whicli,  beyond  short  extracts  adapted  for  niitliems,  is  now  a  sealed, 
book  to  Protestants  except  iis  played  in  private,  or  a^  a  few  samples, 
of  it  may  occasionally  he  given  in  coucerta.     In  neither  way  is  its. 
devotional  character  fully  brought  out>  and  Viesidos  it  is  out  of  the- 
reach  of  the  poor.     Ib  there  any  rcaeon  why  Buch  music  should  noti- 
be  performed  in  church  on  Sunday,  cither  in  tlie  intcr^'als  of  service? 
wbure  there  are  two  Bervicea  in  the  day,  or  taking  the  place  of  th» 
Harmon  at  one  of  the  services  whore  there  are  more  tlian  two  t     AndL 
why  sliould  not  all  cathedral  authorities  follow  the  admirable  exampla 
set  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  the  introduction  of  Jiach's  PasBuyju 
JHusio  into  the  servioes  of  Holy  Week  ! 

W^c  cannot  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  different  kinds  of  allowable 
attraction,  but  will  merely  repeat  that  all  nttraction»  arc  oUowalile 
so  far  Ofi  they  are  not  incousisteut  with  the  one  great  end  of  edifica- 
tion ;  that  the  clergy  should  by  all  muuuK  be  uncuiiraged  to  makfs 
expcrimenbt  in  this  respect,  provided  they  bear  in  mind  that  theif 
individual  tanteti  muni  nut  be  iudulgud  in  detiauce  of  the  wishes  at 
the  congregation,  or  th'e  advice  of  the  biHhop,  and  that  no  pi^ruianent^^ 
good  is  likely  to  bo  effected  by  a  clergyman  who  lam  gained  tb^ 
character  of  being  cither  tyrannical  or  disobedient — thn  cbaraoter^.- 
that  is,  of  overbearing  self-will  in  its  double  a-spect  towards  inferir 
or  towards  superiors. 

There  ere,  however,  two  sources  of  attiaction  which  must  not 
passed  over.  One  of  tb&flc  is  catircly  incligious :  the  dosin*  tc 
improve  one's  worldly  position  by  a  profession  of  rehgion,  and  nmrc- 
particularly  the  wish  to  be  in  the  fashion  by  attending  services  which 
are  popular  with  the  higher  classes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
men  imd  women,  ettpecially  young  women,  are  tempted  to  leave  the 
Dissenters  uud  come  over  to  the  Churuh  of  England  fiiom  Ihie 
motive,  and  in  the  same  waj'  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  luivc 
been  brought  up  among  Low  Church  people,  are  attracted,  m 
Lr.  Irons  puts  it  in  his  siieech  delivered  in  the  late  Congress,  by  "  the 
taste  and  ruhneuieut  of  the  Ritualists."  Of  course  this  preference 
fur  the  more  fasliiouable  mode  of  religion  may  spring  from  nataral 
congeuiality  of  liispositiou  without  any  ulterior  motiv'e;  In  this  cbm 
there  ia  uolhiug  to  be  said  against  it,  more  than  against  a  preference 
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for  ft  mode  of  religion  which  may  happen  to  be  unfashionahle.  The 
■variety  of  mtntb  is  a  fact,  luid  it  \n  riffht  that  there  shonW  be  ft  cor- 
respooding  variety  in  the  aprvicM  of  a  relij,non  which  seeks  to 
become  all  tJiiTij;fs  to  alt  men.  But  it  in  certain  that  there  area  clu«  of 
persons  who  will  throng  to  a  church  oa  to  any  other  a-iseinbly,  who  join 
a  oongregatiou  aa  they  would  join  a  club,  only  for  the  swke  of  mixing 
with  their  social  itugioriors,  €f  outshiniofr  tlioir  equals,  and  iticreas- 
ii^  their  own  solf-complaccnm'.  Forhaps  it  is  impoenible  to  help 
this,  hut  those  who  have  the  direction  of  such  RCrvicoo  fthould  toko 
care  that  thoy  do  atl  iu  their  power  to  discourage  it,  or  at  any  rale  ttf 
popcvent  the  delusion  that  there  is  any  merit  tn  such  attendance. 
Beside  the  directly  mischievous  result  of  8^f*complftcency  \/>  the 
person  concerned,  there  in  further  to  be  taken  into  account  the 
indirect  mischief  done  to  those  wbu  are  led  to  associate  cliurcbgotng 
with  the  other  jwrnps  and  vanities  of  fa.4biomibte  life,  and  to  hale 
it  the  more,  not  only  as  frivolity,  but  qa  faliiehood  and  hypocrisy. 

The  other  forbidden  source  of  attraction  is  Ruporstition,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  coav  tn  iill  a  church  if  people  are 
persuaded  that  liy  the  more  act  of  attendance  there  they  will  e.<tcftpe 
tlie  penalties  and  obtain  the  rownrdti  which  religion  oflem.  It  is 
eaay  to  gel  any  outward  Jictiou  perfonued  if  jmople  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  one  and  only  talisman  a^^ost  an  eternity  of  ml'ictT. 
We  may  en^y  Bome  her  hold  over  the  masHos  of  the  population,  but 
before  we  seek  to  imitate  her,  wc  must  remember  the  result  of  the 
implicit  fo-ith  in  the  power  of  the  priest  which  she  inculcate?.  In 
the  first  place,  the  divorce  of  religioo  from  morality  which  ensues 
makes  it  possible  for  the  greatest,  criminal  (as  we  Iwlieve  Father 
Newman  onco  boasted),  still  to  i-egard  liimself  as  a  religious  man, 
and  continue  to  make  use  of  religious  forms.  And  secondly,  when 
the  awakcninjt  coracs,  when  the  humble  lay  folk  begin  to  receive 
light  from  other  quarters,  the  indigniitiou  with  which  tliey  view 
those  who  have  practised  upon  their  ignorance,  makes  the  church, 
and  religion  itself,  the  object  of  a  n^vohitionary  detestation.  In 
England,  happily,  the  religiouH  tradition  ik  not  in  favour  of  implicit 
trust  in  priests ;  in  the  clerioal,  aa  in  all  other  professions,  it  is  more 
and  more  the  case  that  a  man  ih  valued  with  ua  not  for  his  office, 
but  for  what  he  is  in  himself".  But  when  Ritualist  clergymen  tell 
their  people  from  the  pulpit  (u8  we  know  to  have  been  done)  that, 
unless  they  confess  to  the  priost  their  death  bedM  will  be  haunted  by 
demons,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Kerne  and  aim  at  power  by  appeals  to  siiperBtitioiis 
motives.  And  when  we  read  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gvardian 
by  an  Anglicaii  clergyman,  thai  "some  of  us  priests'*  think  that 
error  in  doctrine  is  a  tnore  hcinoas  sin  than  the  moat  atrocious  crime. 
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it  18  evident  thai  superstition  has  already  borne  its  fruit,  and  brotigh^y 
about  in  some  minds  the  divorce  butween  momlity  and  religion.       ^H 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  priestly  terrorism,  or  priotilly  ' 
blandishments,  will  ever  exercise  a  real  inHuence  on  the  Teutonic 
mind  in  prencuce  uf  a  geiuiine  iioii-coufurming  Christianity  on  the 
one  aide  and  froo  scientific  inquiry  on  tlie  other.  Much  of  the 
apparent  safordutatisni  of  tho  preseiit  day  ik  duo  tn  merely  tcmpo- 
mi-y  and  accidental  causes,  the  reaction  against  EvaugeHcalism,  alarm 
at  Essay's  and  Rt-vicws,  the  yeannng  after  or^'anization  for  moral  and 
religions  end«,  individual  pugnacity,  love  of  novelty  and  display. 

Wo  proceed  now  to  consider  tho  second  point  mentioned  above. 
How  far  is  a  form  justified  from  the  fact  of  its  being  synabolical  \ 
And  firsf.,  wo  must  allow  Chat  symboh^^m  runs  through  the  Bible; 
there  is  symbol  in  the  types  and  sacrifices  and  acted  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  parables  and  sacraments  and 
revelations  of  the  New.  Moreover,  the  Bible  has  taugiit  us  to  see  a 
symbolical  aspect  in  nature  itself  and  in  all  the  circumstaDcce  of 
human  life.  In  accordance  with  tins  many  uf  the  maH  ancient  and 
universal  forms  of  worship,  besides  tho  sacraments  themselves,  are 
symbolical — such  as  kneeling  in  prayer,  the  white  rolie,  the  sign  of  , 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands.  May  we  not  then 
assume  that  whatever  tsymbolizes  a  religious  truth  may  be  rightly 
admitted  into  our  service  7  Let  us  took  at  another  very  widely 
spread  Bvmbul,  the  use  of  images.  Tlu'-se,  as  we  know,  were 
admitted  at  (irst  as  being  the  "  layman's  books  and  schoolmasters ; " 
the  visible  representation  was  intended  to  help  the  igimmnt  to  me 
(0  the  conception  of  tho  invisible  reality;  but  their  almost univeral 
effect  was  to  B\ihAit%ie  the  visible  for  tho  invisible.  This,  then,  is 
one  danger  connected  with  the  use  of  symlmls,  the  trunsfercnco  of  | 
worship  to  the  nearer  object.  A  minor  but  kindred  danger  is  that  of 
attaching  special  Banctity,  or  at  any  rate  importance,  to  a  tbrm  either 
really  or  supposedly  symbolical,  though  it  may  be  in  other  ways  ! 
uncdifying,  inconvenient,  or  inappropriate.  Symbolism  leads  thm  , 
either  to  idolatry  or  to  superstition.  Properly  it  should  be  a  tran-i- 
parent  medium  to  make  distant  objects  clear  to  us ;  when  it  becomes 
coloured  and  opaq^ue  it  ceases  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  In  nther 
words,  if  we  assume  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed,  symbttlism  Its  good  whera  its  lueaniug  is  perfectly  int«l' 
ligible.  and  where  it  does  not  draw  off  the  thought  from  the  thin^ 
signified  to  the  sign ;  it  is  bad  where  it  is  obscure  aud  far  fetch 
and  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  religiously  binding  though 
coav«)y«  no  religious  idea  to  the  miud.  Of  course  it  is  possible  f(^ 
even  tho  best  of  symbols  to  be  misused  or  misunderstood,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  itself,  but  the  mere  poest- 
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^ty  of  abui<e  ueed  not  impose  a  scruple  ou  those  who  know  bow  to 
it  aright,  except  in  so  hx  as  charity  requires  them  to  put  no 
"^umbliug-block  in  a  brother's  way.  Symbols  which  are  iinsuggeative 
or  suggestive  of  crroi,  are  bettor  out  of  the  way,  even  though  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  no  direct  mischief  arises  out  of  their  use. 
As  examples  of  such  flymboJs  we  would  mention  the  pnurticc  of 
turning  to  the  east  at  the  Creed,  and  of  keeping  lighted  candles  on 
the  Communion  Table  when  they  arc  not  wanted  to  give  light. 
Where  these  customs  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  (and  if  they  have  no  such  effect  they  only  deaden  the 
feelings  and  contribute  to  produce  a  general  sense  of  unreality)  they 
naturally  give  the  impression  of  some  mysterious  reverence  being 
due  to  tlie  eastern  end  of  tliy  church  or  to  the  altar  itself,  an  impres- 
sion which  easily  combines  with  certain  views  of  the  eucbaristic 
sacrifice  to  materialiw;!  our  idea  of  God  hy  con6ning  the  Divine 
presence  to  a  particular  spot  That  materialism  of  this  sort  is  not 
fiw  removed  from  idolatry  is  shown  by  the  genuflesions  with  which 
many  of  the  Ritualists  approach  the  altar  ;  indeed  it  is  proWiIe 
that  both  t^mbols,  like  many  othert^  now  embodied  in  our  worship, 
■re  relics  of  Pagan  timea  In  itself  tliis  latter  is  no  reason  against 
them,  any  more  than  against  the  decoration  of  churches  at  Christmas, 
or  the  ring  in  marriage,  i>r  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Mos^c  rites  were  the  same  as 
prevailed  in  Egypt  was  an  argument  against  the  divine  appointment 
of  the  former  ;  but  it  may  put  us  on  our  yuard  Against  supposing 
that  there  is  anything  specially  Christian  or  Catholic  about  a  cere- 
mony, if,  tracing  it  back  as  far  aa  we  can  go,  we  find  it  originating  in 
some  Pagan  cuuception  as,  for  instance,  in  tim  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  ceremonial  under  whatever  change  of 
religion  hoa  been  well  illustrated  iti  the  late  Professor  Blunt's  "  Ves- 
tiges of  Ancient  Manueni."  Whether  cousciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  early  Christians  utilized  the  old  ceremonial,  while  connecting  it 
with  new  ideas ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in  Bingham  the  variety 
of  explcuiations  which  they  offere<l  fur  this  particular  custom  of 
turning  to  Uie  cast  X^atcr  mysticism,  according  to  its  wont,  blends 
them  all  togottior  in  a  soft  hazo  of  sentiment,  rcgai'dleas  of  their 
mutual  di^rcpancy.  This  haziness  is  another  evil  consequence 
which  may  spring  from  Ei)'m1>olism,  and  it  is  particularly  dangerous 
at  the  present  time  when  religion,  if  she  is  to  retain  her  hold  on  the 
leaders  of  thought  ami  of  civilization,  must  show  hersell'  above  all 
things  clear,  truth-loving,  and  practical — clear  in  her  proof  of  his- 
torical facts  as  well  as  in  her  statement  of  thought  and  doctrine; 
truth-loving  in  her  encouragement  of  all  honest  inquiry  and  in  her 
fearless  welcome  of  all  the  results  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
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fshriakm^  from  immuraated  dogmatiam  ;  practical  in  raising  and 
improvii^  the  common  idea  of  muraiitj,  in  quickly  seeing  tlie  np«ds 
of  the  time  and  providing  the  means  for  meetiug  them.  It  ia  a  bad 
ompn  for  tho  Church  of  Englani]  at  a  timo  like  this,  that  some  of 
her  ablest  sons  prefer  to  break  the  law  aud  defy  their  bishop  rather 
tliuri  give  itp  the  iuh!  of  a  particular  aititode  in  tlie  cclebratiou  of 
tiio  Lord's  Supper,  which  to  tlicmsclvcs  may  bo  symbgUcal,  but  is 
entiroly  nniucaoing  to  ninoty-uoe  boDdrcdths  of  the  lai^. 

A  practical  difflniUy  may  often  niisc  io  regard  to  tho  retaining  of 
on  unmoiining  eyinbol  which  is  in  commou  use.  Is  a  clergyman,  for 
inatance,  who  aharca  in  the  views  above  expressed,  botmd  to  make  a 
protest  against  turning  to  the  east,  if  he  is  appointed  to  tlie  charge 
of  a  pariiili  \rh<.'rc  this  custom  prevaih<  ?  UuIckb  he  is  sure  that  the 
custom  is  prodtiotire  of  KUperstition  iu  the  minds  of  liis  people,  wo 
should  nay  that  his  first  duty  wiw  to  Ixiwarc  uf  giving  it  au  exagg&- 
lal^d  iiiipoi-tauoc  by  noticing  it  iu  auy  way,  and  therefore  as  r^^uds 
his  own  practice,  be  should  conform  to  the  general  use,  only  taking 
care  that  tiiero  ia  bo  misuDdor&tanding  as  to  his  motives.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  often  the  case,  the  congregation  are  divided,  it  would  Heem 
to  bo  his  duty  to  tako  part  with  the  anti-ritualists  and  abstain  from 
:dl  appearance  of  superstition,  ovcu  though  he  should  have  to  separate 
himself  ia  this  respect  from  tbe  practice  of  the  ueighbouriag  clergy. 

We  will  now  conaidcr  more  in  detail  the  diflereitt  portions  of 
ritual  in  reference  to  tho  principles  laid  down  ;  and  for  convenionoo 
sake  wo  will  divide  ritual  into  the  rule  for  place,  for  time,  for 
gesture  and  drosa,  for  the  mode  of  recital,  and  for  the  actual  matter, 
of  the  service.  To  discuss  fully  all  that  is  included  under  thesa 
heads  would  of  course  require  volumes  ;  we  have  selected  a  few 
poiots,  not  by  any  means  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  examples, 
in  order  to  illustrate  by  their  means  t)ie  way  in  whicJi  wo  think 
disputed  questions  should  be  detcnninc<l — tho  way,  wo  venture  to 
add,  in  which  they  shortly  will  be  determined  by  the  Iwty  of  tho 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  tho  Church  of  England,  established  or 
disestablished. 

To  speak  first  of  ritual  in  regard  to  place.  None  will  dispute 
that  it  is  well  to  have  a  place  solonmly  set  apart  for  religious 
uervicos,  free  from  assiKiations  with  worldly  business  or  amusement. 
None  will  dispute  that  besides  the  ordinntr  requirements  of  a  placo 
of  meeting,  such  a  bnildhig  should  tell  its  own  tale,  so  far  as  architec- 
ture can  euablo  it  to  do  ko,  that  the  feelings  which  it  excites  shtjuld  be 
such  as  are  in  harmony  with  itK  proper  uho  ;  and  lastly,  that  nothing 
could  accomplish  this  end  bettor  than  mauy  of  our  old  churches  and 
cathodraU.  Again,  it  will  not  be  disputed  tliat  during  (he  Ust 
thirty  year*  a  great  improvement  has  beeu  guiug  on  id  the  building, 
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seating,  and  other  internal  arrangomentB  of  churcheti  in  general. 
Even  tlie  Dissenters  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  when  thoy  pay  iis 
the  compliment  of  adopting  our  church  architecture  in  their  new 
chapels.  One  point  on  which  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  is  the  qneation  of  light.  It  may  aeom  tastelen  and  hyper- 
critical to  find  fault  with  that  "'dim  religious  light"  which  charmed 
oven  the  Puritan  Milton,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  upon 
90me  minds  this  acts  as  an  injurious  uymbolism,  giving  a  character 
of  my^'tery  to  the  whole  service;  and  the  efiect  i-^  perhtips  heightened 
by  the  particular  means  we  employ  to  subdue  tlio  light  which  we  mlmit, 
by  the  rich  colourn  and  indeBnito  outlines  and  illegible  inscriptions  of 
the  iitaine<l  gla-w :  or  if  at  times  a  figure  standi  out  more  clearly 
in  the  windi>w,  it  is  mostly  a  foeblo  reproduction  of  Home  mediaeval 
type,  mild  feminine  Iwauty  with  a  touch  of  modem  Delf-oonsdoiisneas 
added ;  but  rarely,  if  over,  do  we  hoc  anything  of  strength,  flrmnefls, 
heroism,  of  that  moi-e  mascoline  side  of  Christianity  which  the  world 
IB  now  venturing  to  claim  for  its  own  and  christening  (or  rather 
nn-Chrifttianizing)  by  the  name  of  Pagan  virtues. 

As  r(^rda  the  minor  decorations  of  churches  thoy  may  bti  eitlior 
permanent,  as  crosses,  candlesticks,  &e. ;  or  occaBionol,  aa  holly  at 
Christmas  and  flowers  at  Easter.  Of  the  use  of  candtcatiekR  on 
the  altar  we  have  already  Rpoken.  The  cross  tieems  to  us  to  be 
the  perfection  of  n  8}-ml>ol,  unmistakeable  in  meaning,  and  lending 
itself  with  difficulty  to  any  abase.  As  to  Chiistmati  decorations 
Uttle  need  be  said.  We  remember  to  have  heard  loug  ago  of  an  old 
fauly  possessed  of  some  church  patronage  whose  first  question  to  a 
likely  candidate  wnH  to  ascprtain  whether  he  would  sanction  any 
.-mcli  superstitious  practice,  but  wo  doubt  wbetbor  she  has  left  any 
followers  behind  her.  The  groat  majority  arc  certainly  agreed  that 
the  decking  of  the  church  with  flowers  and  evergreens  is  a  simplo 
and  natural  expressiou  of  our  joy  in  the  recurrence  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  The  extension  of  this  use  to  other  festivals  and  to  tho 
harvest-home  is  no  doubt  a  novelty,  biit  it  is  one  which  is  sure  to 
commend  itself  more  and  more  to  all  sections  of  the  community, 
though  it  is  probably  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Ritualists. 
There  is  only  one  caution  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  hint : 
and  that  is  that  tho  effect  may  be  spoilt  hy  over-elaboration,  if  it 
suggests  that  too  much  thought^  time,  or  money,  has  been  spent  on 
what  is  after  all  an  insignificant  adjunct  of  the  service.  Another 
occasional  decoration  which  is  now  frequently  met  witli,  is  the 
ebange  of  altar  cloths  to  suit  the  different  church  seasons.  It 
appears  to  ns  that,  at  any  rate  where  it  goes  beyond  the  use  of  a 
black  cloth  during  tlie  services  of  Holy  Week,  such  chaugo  is  objec- 
tionable on  the  ground  that  it  runs  into  minute  and  uuiutelligible 
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sjroiboUsm,  and  tbus  leaves  tbe  road  open  for  the  ingenuities  of 
superstition. 

From  the  ritual  of  place  we  pass  on  to  that  of  time.  All  who 
profess  any  regard  for  religion  agree  to  keep  one  day  in  seven 
for  special  religious  exercises.  Disagreement  begins  when  we  ask 
how  lai^  a  portion  of  the  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  these ;  what  rules 
should  govern  our  behaviour  during  tho  remainder  of  the  day  ;  what 
should  be  the  religious  senrico  on  tbe  week-day;  should  we  try  to 
give  a  special  character  to  the  religious  services  of  one  day  a'*  com- 
pared with  auother  ?  Wo  will  say  a  few  words  un  the  latter  points. 
A  prominent  feature  of  Kitualism  is  the  restoration  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  chureh.  How  far  is  tlus  desirable?  We  may  say  at  once 
tliat  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  that  religion  is  a  matter  for  working 
days  aa  well  as  for  Sundays,  and  if  we  think  of  a  town  where  there 
are  many  within  easy  reach  of  the  church,  many  whose  time  is  not 
fully  occupied,  and  many  who  are  living  alone  or  in  lodgings,  there 
seems  to  be  every  reason  for  daily  services,  which  may  draw  together 
the  lonely  and  give  to  their  religion  that  social  character  which  it 
cannot  otherwise  possess.  But  take  the  opposite  case  of  a  country 
parish,  where  tbe  people  ai-e  scattered  and  roads  arc  bad,  where  the 
men  are  all  off  to  their  labour  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  tlie 
women  are  busy  with  household  cares,  and  where  there  are  perhaps 
none  who  are  living  apart  from  their  families,  is  it  desirable  irt  such 
a  case  that  the  clergyman  should  think  himself  bound  to  repeat  the 
service  in  church  to  a  congregation  of  half-a-dozen,  coui^iating  perhaps 
of  two  or  tiiree  members  of  his  own  family,  and  one  oc  two  others 
whom  his  influence  may  induce  to  come  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  dispiriting  than 
a  service  of  tho  kind ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  gabble  througli  it  as  a  matter  of  form  which  mtut  be 
dispatched  as  soon  as  possible.  Would  it  not  be  fai-  better  tluit  tho 
clergyinaD  should  devote  his  energies  to  establishing  the  custom  of 
family  prayer  in  each  household  ?  It  may  probably  be  assumed  that 
tht'  poor  will  not  maku  use  of  both,  and  this  being  the  case  wo  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  family  prayer  is,  in  our  judgment,  by  far 
more  important  than  the  daily  service.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
father  can  be  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  his  responsi- 
bility towards  his  family  as  by  r^ularly  leading  their  joint  devotions 
— a  bishop  in  bis  own  hoasehold,  as  Latimer  says,  quoting  Irom  St. 
Augustine — no  way  in  which  each  individual  Christian  can  be  ho 
strongly  reminded  of  his  duties  and  Ids  dignity  as  a  member  of  a 
royal  priestliood,  a«lniitted  into  the  holiest  by  no  human  ordinance, 
but  by  iho  great  Head  of  the  Clnirch  HimseUl  Some  pentous  seem 
to  have  the  i^mo  feeling  about  the  dailj*  service  as  an  old  Roman  might 
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Jiave  JiaJ  towanis  tlie  Vestal  Vii-gius  wim  kopt  alivo  the  sacred  fire  ; 
tut  liavo  Tve  the  slightest  waixant  for  supposing  that  tho  intercessory 
"prajer  ultere*!,  say,  by  a  dozen  people  in  the  church,  is  more  efficaciotis 
^an  the  same  prayer  repeated  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  families  in  their 
eeveral  homes  7 

The  neit  point  ia  the  question  of  keeping  particular  (la3's  as  fasts 
■<»r  festivals  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  beforo  the  mind  particular 
rIactB  or  doctrines  of  Cliristiauity,  or  of  drawing  attention  to  particular 
<;ha»ict«r8.     It  ia   uoneoessary  to  say  a   word  about  advantages 
universally  allowed  in  respect  to  the  provision  thua  made  for  variety 
and  completeness  in  the  teaching  of  the  Chui"ch.     Some  might  per- 
haps even  think  that  the  principle  of  commemorating  saints  should 
'have  been  carried  farther,  and  that  every  age  of  the  Church  should 
liave  been  called  uptm  to  furnish  ita  quota  of  bright  examples  for  our 
'CDCouragement  and  guidance.     The  practical  diificuitiea  in  the  way 
of  aji  authoritative  selection  are  almost  insuperable  among  Protestants, 
but    inilividual  clergymen  might  do  much  in  this  way  if  they  would 
occasiooally  take  tho  s\ibject  for  their  sermons  from  Church  history. 
Id  regard  to  tho  uwe  which  we  should  make  of  the  dayn  on  wliicli  wo 
commemorate  events  in  the  life  of  ouv  Lord^  there  is  one  query  wliich 
snggesta  itiwlf.    Is  it  expedient  to  press  so  urgently,  as  is  now  usually 
<ione,  the  realizing  of  the  event  commemoratctl,  ss  present  to  the 
imagination?    Granted  that  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  are  eternal 
facts,  and  not  merely  past  history  \  granted  that  St  Paul  calls  upon 
e£tch  Christian  to  live  over  in  himself  the  life  of  Christ,  still  we  cannot 
lyut  think  that  there  is  often  an  exaggeration  in  sermons  and  hymns, 
aJCid  Ritualistic  services,  an  overstraining  of  the  mokc-bolicve  that  wo 
ck:r^  ourselves  actually  present  at  the  events  described.     Such  oxaggc- 
c-zvtioD  is  niiachicvouw  in  many  ways.     It  aUributes  too  much  import- 
a^z&co  to  lively  imagination,  and  tends  to  discourage  those  who  aro 
dl^Toid  of  this,  and  to  puff  up  tlioRo  who  possess  it,  an  though  it  were 
&Z1  essential  of  real  religious  fooling ;  tho  fact  bciug  that  livoly  imagi- 
za^ktion  and  the  sensibility  which  usually  accompanies  it  are  far  more 
lai^rtiionic  than  religious,  and  ai'c  at  least  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
of   Bionysus  or  Adonis  as  to  a  Chrintiau  service.     Another  evil  ia  that 
tta«  proeaic  majority  force  themselves  to  use  words  implying  a  very 
h»ghexcTciac  of  the  imagination,  and  thus  enters  in  again,  that  worst 
fc*^  of  modem  religion,  unrealty  or  falsetto. 

Jn  dealing  with  a  subject  like  Ritualism,  one  is  constantly  re- 

n^Aiided  of  Aristotle's  favourite  bugbear,  <(s   ^sttipou   Trp^ticw ;    the 

*^4«rfon'i  for  or   against   particular  usagca,  the  considerations  which 

^Oultl  have  to  be  taken  into  account  for  an  exliaustive  treatment  of 

W^eni,  run  on  into  infinity.     Our  apace  permits  only  a  few  scattered 

ooaemttions ;  and  we  must  therefore  omit  great  questioua  such  as 
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tbe  crpedicncj  of  fasting,  the  mode  of  celebration  of  the  EucharUt, 
AS  it  Lj  detcimiiKxI  by  tUi  iuuer  meauiug,  aud  can  only  allow  our- 
selves one  or  twu  remarks  iu  passing  upon  tiie  frequency  and  the 
hour  of  the  latter.  The  RitualistR  lay  much  stress  on  fi-equent  and 
on  early  commuulon  :  Churchmuu  should  coniitiiiDicate  eace  a  wedk 
at  the  least ;  they  sLould  cominunicate  fasting  ;*  the  great  test  of  the 
growth  of  religion  in  a  parish  in  the  mcreased  attendance  at  the 
Lord's  Table.  Kuw  as  regards  the  cfibct  of  thene  nileb.  In  the 
dark  limes  iu  which  the  opportunities  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
were  as  rare  in  the  Gbiirch  of  England  as  they  still  are  in  ihc  Churcli 
of  Scotland,  all  who  professed  any  regard  for  religion  felt  that  there 
was  a  special  invitation  addressed  to  tlicmselvcs  on  each  of  lhc«e 
occasions;  if  they  declined  it>  they  did  so  not  without  6{>jircliing  of 
heart  and  solf-condcmnacion ;  if  they  accepted  it  they  ciidcavoui'cd 
to  prepare  themselves  beforehand  as  for  agrcat  and  solemn  ordinance. 
Wo  cannot  btit  think  that  this  feoUng  has  been  weakened  fay  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  celebrations,  desirable  as  tbc  change  may  be  on 
other  grounds.!  Again,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Scotdi  "  fencing 
of  the  tables  "  is  sometimes  carried  out  with  too  much  severity,  but  is 
there  no  danger  on  the  otiior  hand  in  the  indiscriminate  canvassing 
for  communicants  ivhich  is  likely  to  spring  up  where  their  number  is 
the  main  point  of  rivalry  between  neighbouring  clergy.  Lastly, 
though  the  practice  of  early  communion  ha-s  been  found  of  great  oae 
in  relieving  the  pressure  at  the  later  celebration,  the  injunction  to 

*  To  «hoir  tb«  impoTtanco  attribnuxl  to  Ihii  by  Bomff  of  the  cl«Tgy.  wv  (joote  the 
foUoving  from  a  Honaon  vbJoli  wu  bron^t  out  a  vliort  time  ago  bj:  3I«m»*. 
Bivliigtaii  nndet  tha  title,  **  The  Daty  of  Futing  Oomnmnion  "  :— 

**  I  nake  Uiia  appeal  (to  oommniucBto  fsstuis^)  moat  iwlcmnlj  and  canoeUf  ia  the 
uuno  and  for  the  lore  fif  Chriot. 

"  WUI  yynk  Ro  OQ  rstoring  to  b««r  tbe  (%aroh  P 

"  Will  }>oa  go  on  nekios  »  Ucwtng  from  Ood  in  a  kimuiot  in  which  be  haa  loc- 
biiUen  ync  to  Mck  it  ? 

*■  Will  yon  £o  on  offerins  to  God  a  eerrioe  which  jroo  have  STeot  leMoa  to  fear  tlial 
he  will  QtfTcr  accept  ? 

"  Will  ;>3a  go  oo  refmtn^f  to  give  to  Jems  Cbrin  the  honmnr  dne  to  Uia  Ponoo  aad 
HiaPraMaoei> 

"  With  tho  thoDghts  of  Adrent  before  ua,  ite  Bolenm  awful  thought*,  1  make  thin 
appeal  to  you  for  thelovaof  Chrial,  andoryonrowiiBOub,  with  the  thought  bofoic  as 
irf  Chat  gnat  aooooBt  whieb  we  must  oneday  i^re  before  the  joilRiiuKit-fleat  of  ChriM." 

ijkdthia  ia  wbatChriatianity  has  oome  to  in  the  year  of  oar  Lead  187$:  tbeaoUona 
Advotit  leMon  is.  Do  nut  comintiaiaatf!  tifter  tirctakfaKt ! 

t  This  may  be  illnstn.te<i  by  what  we  ie«d  of  Dean  Colet, "  Wberau  it  \*  t>h« 
cnstcm  in  England  for  pricsta  toooiiac<7&tctbenoMt,aiMl  rcociTi)  it  alinoatevciydAy; 
to  waa  oODtoot  to  eacriAoe  on  Bundaja  Hod  boUdagrs,  or  aotne  few  d^ya  bcnidn  :  dth»r 
to  gain  move  Une  for  Us  eacred  Aodte^  and  fit  bimaeU  Hie  better  for  hti  pnJpit- 
emptpyments  and  the  bwdiieas  of  bis  catbodnil ;  or  bccsase  he  fotiod  that  hi«  dorotiou 
Iiad  a  gteatct  edge  when  It  waa  iiharpcaed  wiUt  Intemla :  and  yet  be  would  aob 
condeoin  tfaem  yfha  wen  minded  to  come  to  the  lord's  table  every  d^y." 

Wordsworth,  iW/.  A'sg.  L  449. 
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commuaicate  fasUng  lias  ofteu  proved  seriously  dethmeutaJ  to  the 
health  of  UiOJ>e  who  have  fullowed  it,  while  the  atUiiipt  to  give  a 
mysticiU  ganctiuu  to  this  in  junction  tenils  lo  footer  that  jji-um  iitat«^ial- 
iBtic  view  of  \hc  Kaci'att\(^nt  which  flet-uis  to  be  so  attractive-  at  [»r«i»eiit. 
The  practice  of  evening  oommuniiju  iotruduceol  by  the- Xiow  Church 
party  is  fracfrom  the  disadvantages ofcaily  communion,  aad  it  further 
enables  a  Utrge  class  of  people,  particularly  domeetic  sorvanta,  to  coui- 
municate  with  far  leM  diflBculty  tlmn  at  present. 

We  go  on  now  to  the  ritual  of  movement  and  gesture.  Ow  cummon 
practice  of  kneeling  iu  prayer,  standing  while  we  take  an  active  part 
in  tho  fion'ice,  and  sitting  while  we  receive  instruction,  resUi  upon 
the  simple  principle  tliat  the  posture  must  be  vaj-ied  to  prevoot 
bodily  weariness,  and  that  it  aIiouIJ  be  ignited  to  tlie  oature  of  the 
service  performed.  OtJier  movement*  are  turning  to  the  east  at  the 
Creed,  which  has  been  touched  upon  already,  rising  up  on  tlje  entrance 
of  the  clergymaD,  bowing  in  the  crec^l  or  ^jsewhere.  The  last  (whicli 
is  enjoined  by  the  canon,  bo&ides  being  an  extremely  ancient  Church 
custom)  is  certainly  more  general  than  it  used  to  be.  li  you  go  into 
an  ordinary  London  church  you  are  pretty  sure  to  sec  people  bowlnf^, 
not  only  at  the  sacred  name  whenever  it  occurs,  but  also  throughout 
the  Gloria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  creed.  la  the  latte  r 
case  indeed  bowing  often  passes  into  prostration.  As  bowing  is  the 
outward  sigu  of  reverence,  ajjd  reverence  is  a  feeling  which  sho'iUl 
be  fostered  by  the  services  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  thought  Uiot, 
independently  of  tradition,  the  use  of  the  sign  should  be  inaintaiaed 
in  tlio  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  prodxice  the  thing  siguitiod.  But 
tliose  who  have  noticed  the  etfect  ol'  a  constantly  repeated  bow 
luring  the  reading  oi  some  lesson  firom  the  Oo«)pelR,  or  ntill  more 
the  singing  of  certain  hymns,  will  probably  have  donbtfi  about 

iteverential  tendency,  and  it  is  ILible  to  other  olijcctioni;  besides. 
li  takes  off  the  attention  from  the  goncrnl  drift  of  the  paA<age,  from 
the  speech  or  the  action  itself,  to  the  com|mratively  uuimportaut 
fact  of  the  recuiTence  of  the  name  of  the  Spcakci'  and  Actor ;  aud^ 
not  only  this,  hut  the  ex|irefiBion  nf  reverence  is  not  made  iu  honour 
of  the  Person  Himself,  in  whatever  way  He  i«  described,  but  is  con- 
fined to  one  out  of  the  many  naxncN  by  which  He  is  known.  Tiio 
origin  of  the  practice  aiwl  its  justification  in  many  minds  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  misinterpretation  of  the  text,  "At  (or,  as 
the  right  tmuslation  is, '  in ')  the  name  of  Jesus  cverj'  knee  flhall 
bow,"  i.e.,  all  prayer  must  be  made  in  the  name,  relying  upon  the 
atouemeut,  of  the  Saviour.  In  early  times  when  this  name  wd& 
everywhere  spoken  against,  it  was  natuml  for  Christians  to  show  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  do  it  honour,  but  that  leaauu  no  longer 
ezi8t«. 
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What  has  been  said  so  fax  vUl  afjply  to  the  practice  of  Iwiring 
daewhitre  thau  iu  tbe  Creed.    If  vti  bow  in  the  Creed  only,  ve  are 
not  ^difitraoted  liy  tiavitig  to  watch  for  this  particular  name.    We 
bow  as  wc  OTTD  our  belief   in   the  Second   Person    of  Ibc  Trinity 
irrespective  of  the  title  there  given  to  Uim.    To  this  practice  we 
can  sccluo  objcciion  ;  rather,  it  is  in  all  respects  natural,  bccomiug, 
and  right,  but  wc  should  be  glad  to  see  the  same  reverence  shown 
in^^thc  dechiration  of  our  belief  in  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 
When  Cartwright  found  fault  with  the  ordinary  jiractice  ns  "ndvanc- 
ing^thc  Sod  above  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Hooker  replied 
that  "  there  was  no  heresy  leas  to  be  feared ; "  in  this,  as  in  many 
othor  passages,  showing  himself  rather  an  advocate  than  an  impartial 
judge,  still  less  a  reformer.     Great  man,  as  he  was,  and  belonging  to 
a  great  age,  he  was  still  not  free  &om  that  spell  of  the  past   which 
bowed  even  the  iconoclast  Erasmus  in  abject  proctration  before  the 
genius  of  Cicero  ;  besides  this,  alter  the  v^t  changes  which  had 
been  made,  he  felt,  as  be  well  might,  tlxat  what  was  wanted  was  rest, 
time  for  reflection  and  conhulidatioii,  not  further  demolition  :  if  he 
had  lived  to  sec  the  full  development  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
if  he  had  known  the  past  aa  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  niudcru 
Idstorical  research,  if  he  had  been  writing  for  the  benefit  of  a  Church 
which  had  bueu  sLatiouarj-  for  near  thitc  hundred  years,  and  not  for 
one  which  had  ju8t  emerged  from  a  revolutiou,  we  may  be  sure  that 
in  some  respects  his  calm  and  sober  judgment  woiihl  have  been  em- 
ployed to  euforcQ  diSereut  Icssoua  to  those  which  are  now  ataraped 
with  his  authority.     The  very  fact  that  our  existing  Prayer  Bo(dc 
lias  incorporated  some  of  the  changes  advocated  by  Cartwriglit  and 
opposed  by  Hooker,  c.y.,  the  forms  of  Thanksgiving,  may  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that   good  Churchmanship  is  not  to  bo  meatinred  simply, 
as  some  would  tell  us,  by  our  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  tl« 
latter.     And  so  in  respect  of  the  eri-oneous  view  referred  to  by  Cart- 
wright  ;  this  may  not  have  been  duly  registered  among  lioresies,  bat 
if  we  ask  what  are  the  prevailing  misWliefs  in  our  own  time,  one  uOff 
the  most  prominent  undoubtedly  is  the  attribution  of  the  ''■""'^^i 
qualities  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  the  Son  exclusively,  the  DiriiK,    , 
Father  being  shrank  from  as  a  stem  nud  pitiless  Kuler,  tbe  Pivii^^  j 
Spirit  degraded  into  a  mere  subordinate  agent.     Pusstbly  the  hal^^bj 
of  bowing  at  each  name  as  it  occurs  in  the  Creed  might  have  soihao 
counteracting  effect  upon  this  misbelief,  but  we  do  not  think  that  t"%i* 
efl"ect  uf  such  an  expression  of  reverence  would  be  incrca-std,  ratl>«t 
the  reverse,  if  it  were  repeated  each  time  the  Gloria  waa  recite*^ 
As  to  symbolical  prostration  during  a  portion  of  the  Creed,  or  at  o^J" 
other  part  of  the  senice,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  bo  done  ^iti 
simplicity,  we  do  not  think  it  is  natural  for  English  people  to  ff^* 
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sach  violent  cxprcssiou  to  feeliug,  we  Joubt  the  oxisUsnce  of  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  vehemence  of  the  expression,  and  lastly,  even  if 
there  be  tliu  vehement  feeling  cranny  a  vehonient  expression,  we 
greatly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  way  to  it. 

Our  next  point  was  the  lising  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  minister, 
or,  as  it  more  usuaHy  is,  of  the  clergyman  and  choristerts.  This  might 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  witii  the  precept  of  St,  l*aul  to  the 
ThcsaaloniauM,  "  to  esteem  %enr-  highly  those  that  were  set  over  them 
in  the  Lord ; "  and  certainly,  if  we  think  of  those  times,  it  was  only 
just  that  all  hunour  should  be  paid  to  men  who  were  willing  to  take 
uu  themselves  such  perilous  and  arduous  duties  as  devolved  upon  the 
elders  of  the  early  Church.  Whether  there  is  the  same  occasiuu  for 
such  honour  now,  whether  it  is  good  for  a  young  man  with  possibly  a 
fair  share  of  a  young  man's  usual  self-esteem,  to  see  his  elders,  his 
superiors  in  every  way,  rising  up  to  <\o  him  reverence,  may  be  fjues- 
tioned  It  may  be  said  that  the  honour  is  not  personal ;  it  is  done  to 
the  office,  not  to  the  man ;  bnt  considering  the  disposition  there  is  to 
nu^nify  the  office,  to  make  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  the 
clei^-  and  laity,  is  it  wiee  to  encourage  a  practice  which  serves  to 
mark  this  distinction?  No  doubt  it  is  a  small  matter-,  ma^^t  of  the^ie 
customs  are  no.  when  considered  separately,  but  the  strength  of 
Bitualism  consists  of  making  msc  of  a  tnultitudc  of  customs  insigni- 
ficant in  themselves,  but  capable  when  united  of  producing  a  deep 
and  serious  impression.  We  must  consider  this,  then,  in  connection 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  elevate  the  clergy  into  a  caste 
removed  from  contact  with  their  fellow  men,  the  peculiarity  of  their 
every-day  dress,  the  close  shaven  face  wltli  an  occasional  suspicion 
of  a  tonsure,  the  pruiae  of  clerical  celibacy, — in  short,  the  attempt  to 
undo  what  Milnian.  in  his  noble  essay  on  the  Jielation  of  the  Cleryy 
to  the  People,  calls  the  greatest  of  the  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to 
the  Reformation,  viz.,  the  "  restoration  of  the  minister  of  Chiist  to 
his  position  as  a  citizen  and  a  man." 

The  uae  of  rich  vestments  is  another  symbolism  which  tends  to 
divide  the  minister  from  the  congregation,  and  in  weak  minds  to 
foster  eitlier  a  spiritual  pride  or  a  more  ordinary  description  of  vanity. 
The  sui-plice,  so  far  as  it  is  symbolical,  teaches  the  simple  lesson  that 
purity  is  rerjuired  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  individual  }>ersona3ity,  thus  helping  the  minister  to  lose 
sight  of  himself,  and  act  and  feel  as  the  organ  of  the  congregation. 
The  gown,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  common  scholar's  dress,  and  as 
such  is  appropriate  enough  where  the  minister  is  uttering  words  whit^ 
express  his  own  individual  feelings,  and  for  which  he  is  individually 
responsible.  It  U  curious  that  the  party  in  the  (Jhnrch  whicli  haa 
usually  attached  least  importance  to  the  sermon  in  comparison  ta  the 
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prayers,  should  have  so  eameBtly  favoured  tlic  tmbslitution  of  the 
more  diguified  surplice  for  tlm  modest  gown  in  preaching.  But  the! 
subject  is  scarcely  worth  the  words  we  have  speut  upon  it. 

We  go  ou  now  tu  discuss  the  aiauncria  which  the  service  sliouhlhc 
recited.  As  rcgands  the  rwpective  partH  taken  by  the  dergy  and  people, 
tliere  in  little  to  he  said.  The  e&tab1talu}il  ))ractico  has  the  effect  of 
vai'yiu^  tlic  eei'vici!  and  keeping  olive  the  attcetion  of  the  coDgrvgatioii. 
Of  late  ycaiii,  indeed,  in  cooscquoncc-  nf  the  dcvclopmeat  of  musical 
flcrvices,  the  congrof^ation  in  manj'  places  lias  hecu  divided  into  two 
parts — the  congi-egatiou  proper,  and  the  choristers,  to  whom  lie 
former  have  delegated  a  portion  of  their  own  duties.  Some  disappront 
ahogethcr  of  the  practice  of  paying  others  to  do  that  which,  if  it  is  tu 
be  of  any  value,  should  be  the  spoutaaeous  act  of  the  general  body  of 
the  worshippers,  tlie  fi'ee  expressiuu  of  their  feelings  of  peniteooc  and 
gratitude, the  otlWingup  of  their  heart's  petitions  to  God.  Theysaoi 
no  DeccKsary  reaKon  why  the  laen  and  boyu  who  are  hired  for  this  pur-' 
po»e  ehniply  on  tlie  sti'eugth  uf  a  good  voice  and  ear,  should  be  in  other 
ways  fitted  to  rt-preseut  tlitj  congregation,  and  they  object  to  giving 
them  an  utlieial  character  by  di-essiug  them  up  in  surplices.  \w  ansirer, 
to  this  it  may  be  urged  that  if  a  cougregation  chooses  to  Eibdicate  itii 
functions,  it  is  at  all  events  Wtter  that  it  should  do  so  in  favour  of  %y 
numbi.-r  of  trained  choristers,  rather  than  of  a  single  clerk,  as  anae-l 
times  happened  in  old  times  ;  that  if  the  service  is  rightly  managed, 
the  cliorJHt^rs  will  load,  but  never  taie  the  place,  of  the  c<ji);^aegatiao;{ 
that  a  uuifonn  is  a  sort  of  ajipe:d  to  the  good  fooling  and  (Hjlf-respeetj 
of  tho  wearer,  and  that  the  special  uniform  of  the  siu-plice  has  tho: 
further  advantage  of  bicaking  down,  so  far  as  it  is  concented.  ibe 
paiiitiuu  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Further,  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  the  constant  practising  of  Church  music  has  b  powei&l 
cnvilizing  influence;  even  the  leaat  ecclesiastically -minded  pcrmn  must 
allow  thai  it  is  an  advance  for  the  butcher's  boy,  while  be  goes  his 
rounds,  to  be  humming  a  chant  (ae  ve  have  often  heard  him)  ioEtead 
of  one  of  those  old  wake  songs  so  graphically  described  in  I'coflt. 

As  the  people  ;ire  siubdivided  ioto  choristers  and  congregalian 
proper,  so  the  ministers  are  subdivided  into  priests  and  deacons,  the 
latter,  as  all  are  aware,  being  prohibited  from  perfonuiug  cert^n  parti 
of  tlie  Bor\'ice.  We  believe  this  restriction  to  be  as  directly  miscfaiev 
as  the  institutiuu  of  1^e  order  of  deacon  is  in  itself  benefidal, 
rightly  understeinl.  Tbe  deacoD  is  properly  a  layman,  who  wii 
abandoning  his  lay  employ  meats, — our  readera  will  remember 
George  Herbert  continued  to  wear  his  sword  till  he  wan  o 
priest, — is  admitted  to  perfuiin  certain  ecclesiastical  functions.  A^ 
such,  he  is  a  valuable  uud  tmixn-tuuL  tiuk  between  the  piiest  and  thl) 
people ;  but  tliis,  the  real  meaoing  of  his  o£ce,  has  unfurtaDOtel 
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died  ont  in  the  Churcli  of  En^nnd,  and  to  retain  the  mere  shadow  of 
it  by  forliidding  bim  tu  pronotmce  the  absolutiun  is  merely  to  foater  a 
dangerous  saperstitioo. 

BetUTning  to  the  dintributiun  of  the  service  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  wu  may  irifntion,  in  pausing,  u  cuBtom  which  has  lately 
grown  up  til  some  Evaogoliuil  cuiigregations,  of  repeating  the  words 
of  the  General  Thatiki^iving  nfior  tlic  mioister.     This  seems  to  ua 
uol  only  to  add  life  totlial  pait  of  the  »ervict.%  Itntalsoio  be  a  natural 
pemloDi  of  the  joint  confessian  at  the  beginning.     We  are  not  aware 
of  iwy  other  variation  in  regard  to  thedivJKioii  of  the  sen-ice  between 
the  clergy  and  laity,  but  tiie  manner  in  wliich  the  two  parties  recite 
tlic  reapGctivc  portions  aaKJgncd  to  them  exhibits  the  utmost  diver- 
sity.    In  ODc  place  the  natural  tone  of  vuioo  is  proHervod  throughout 
the  service,  csccpt  in  signing  the  hymns  ;  in  another,  chanting  of  the 
psalms  is  added  ;  iii  a  third,  the  Kyrie  and  some  of  the  responses  are 
intoned ;  in  a  fourth,  the  minister  iotoncR  the  greater  part,  or  the 
irhole,  of  the  service.     Let  uk  consider  what  isi  to  be  said  on  uadi 
point     The  difterencc  between  a  hymu  sung,  or  a  hymn  repeated,  by 
«  number  of  voices,  is  that  tlie  foimer  vastly  intcnsiHcs  the  expression 
of  feeling,  provided,  of  coun^c,  tliat  the  music  is  itr^ctf  expressive  and 
suited  to  the  particular  oongi'cgation.     'I'hc  case  of  chanting  is  not 
<)uite  the  same  an  that  of  ringing,     iu  the  tirst  place,  it  is  niucii  more 
difficult  for  an  uueducated  person  to  take  part  in.     Xnsteml  of  having 
^'sepanite  note  for  each  syllable,  he  has  sometimes  to  spread  oueooite 
«3ver   many  syllables,  at  other  times  to  give  several  liotes  to  ouo 
c^yllable.     The  effort  required  to  do  this  without  making  mistakes 
«.lifltnu:iB  the  attention  from  the  meaning,  and  the  meaning  itself  is, 
SjewleB,  more  difficult  to  gnisp  in  most  psahus  than  it  in  in  a  li^niD. 
.^Bren  in  hymn^nioging  thugain  in  feeling  i»  probably  accompauied  by 
slight  loes  in  clearness  uf  thought ;  much  more  in  the  case  of  the 
ms.     Where  the  wonfs  and  thcamangGment  of  notes  are  perfectly 
^^jBmiUar  as  in  tlie  Gloria,  these  ditlicultiea,  of  course,  disappear,  which 
nLs  fur  tho  common  usage  iu  country  parislies  of  cliantiug  the 
lUtides  and  repealing  tho  ^)«alnis. 

Beiiponses,  when    they  arc    not  made   in  tho    ordiiuiry  tono   of 

"•ice,  may  be  eitlicr  musically  varied  or  in  monotone..    Tho  former 

'fproach  to  the  case  of  hymns.     The  musical  setting  of  the  Kyrie 

If  be    as  simple  and   expressive   as  the  oasicat  of  byinn  tunes, 

E^nd  in  this  and  other  recurring  responses,  t!ie  exprossion  of  feeling 

ss«   all  that  is  required.     Still  there  is  a  slu-inking  in  wune  minds 

tfiXMn  anytliing  like  music  in  praying.     iVoti  est  oantanduTn,  na  vtra 

«*47''«r  is  their  feeling ;  it  seems  to  them  irreverent  ro  make  their 

'P^ilioQ  to  God.  except  in  a  tone  e]q>rc»tive  of  the  deepest  and 

tiiott  fmmest  sefiousnesB.     If  it  would  be  mockery  to  chant  a  request 


■ 
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for  pardon  from  a  fellow  man  vrliom  we  bad  offended,  how  cau  it  be 
right  to  chant  onr  confessions  of  sin  to  Oo<.l  ?  We  may  answer  that 
hymns  themselves  are  often  prayers  or  confessionn,  and  that  if  we 
are  right  in  winging  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  there  can  be 
nothing  wrong  in  singing  "  Lord  have  mercy  xipon  us  " ;  or,  we  may 
answer  again,  that  a  refrain  of  any  sort  is  pretty  sure  to  full  into  aing- 
aoug,  and  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  regular  musical  setting  of  the  Kjfrie, 
for  instance,  than  to  follow  the  clerk  in  "a  tune  of  Ids  own  composing/* 
such  as  middle-aged  meu  can  remember  as  a  proniiueut  feature  of  the 
services  of  their  boyhood.  The  rule,  however,  that  the  music  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  simple  and  earnest,  is  essential.  To  set 
the  Kyrie  to  a  mere  idle  jig,  aa  is  often  done,  is  not  to  bring  out,  but 
to  stultify  the  meaning  of  the  words.  And  again,  the  nui-'^ic  must  be 
such  as  all  can  enter  into,  not  something  resen*ed  for  the  choristers. 
The  question  an  to  monotone  is  different.  There  w  no  pretence  here 
of  hringfing  out  the  meaning  or  emphasizing  Uic  feeling  of  the  words. 
It  is  merely  the  result  of  drill  in  school  chUdren  and  choristers,  and  to 
our  cai-s  it  bos  something  of  a  dull  mechanical  character,  n.s  compared 
with  the  rich  and  full  effect  of  the  free  natural  utterance.  This  ia 
even  taking  it  at  its  beat,  when  the  time  and  pitch  arc  made  as  easy 
OS  possible  ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  time  is  so  hurried  and  the 
pitch  so  disagreeably  strained,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  give  up  oil 
attempt  to  repeat  the  responses,  when  they  find  them,  as  it  were, 
snatched  out  of  their  mouths  by  the  steam-engine  of  the  choir. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  effect  of  monotone  in  the  minister. 
As  it  would  be  thought  an  absurdity  for  a  man  to  read  in  a  monotone 
anywhere  but  in  church,  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  its  defendere.  Their  plea,  we  l>elieve,  is,  1st,  tlrnt  it  is  more 
audible;  2nd,  that  it  is  more  reverent.  As  to  the  first,  we  do  not 
concede  the  fact:  the  usual  effect  of  monotone  i.s  to  give  importance 
to  the  more  mu.-iical  elements  of  a  word  by  lengthening  tlie  vowels 
and  slurring  the  con.sonanta,  a  process  which  may  add  to  the  loudness, 
but  certainly  does  not  conduce  to  distinctness  of  pronunciation  :  but 
supposing  the  fact  granted,  if  readers  and  speakera  can  make  them- 
selves heard  elsewhere  without  mufHing  thctr  meaning  in  a  monotone, 
why  cannot  it  be  done  in  church  ?  There  Ls  no  monotone  in  a  public 
meeting,  nor  in  a  theatre,  nor  in  parliament.  The  fact  is  the  mono- 
tone is  a  species  of  total  abstinence:  vocal  inflexion  may  be  abused. 
therefore  let  it  not  be  used  ;  let  there  be  absolutely  no  variation  of 
voice,  or  else  it  will  rise  into  a  scream  or  sink  into  a  whisper.  But  if 
clergymen  had  been  properly  trained  in  elocution,  there  would  have 
been  no  more  oocaiiiou  for  this  drastic  treatment  in  their  case  than 
then)  is  for  the  pledge  in  a  man  of  ordinarily  tcnipemte  habits.  Aa 
to  tlie  second  plea,  no  doubt  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  irreverence,  or 
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barl  taste,  or  violence,  or  aifccUtion,  will  display  these  qualities  marc 
if  he  speaks  vs  nature  liids  liim,  thun  if  bu  is  inclosed  in  tho  stnut 
wolstooat  of  the  monotone  ;  but  just  in  the  some  dogre*:  there  is  an 
obscuring  of  tho  reverence,  the  good  taste,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
mcekncas,  which  we  may  hope  characterize  tho  majority  of  the 
clei;gy.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  monotone  is  only  to  he  recom- 
mended where  the  minister  is  an  incorrigihly  biul  reader,  or  where  he 
is  one  of  the  above-mentioned  unhappy  minority  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  a 
third  case,  we  might  add,  where  he  is  afflicted  with  weak  throat  and 
chest.  The  olyections  staled  apply  to  any  sort  of  artificial  monotony 
in  reading  ;  hut,  as  it  was  before  saiii  in  reference  to  the  responses, 
the  particular  tone  selected  maybe  objectionable  on  further  grounds, 
as  l)citig  in  an  iiiiiiatural  key.  When  a  falsetto  voice  in  joined  with 
shaven  cheeks  and  a  hysterical  manner,  a  combination  by  no  meanR 
IQUSual  at  the  present  time,  tlie  total  effect  is  far  more  fiuggestivc 

the  worship  of   Cybole,  than  of  St.  Paul's   "  graWty,  atneeiiiy, 
nncorruptness." 

What  was  said  in  regard  to  the  musical  intonation  of  the  responses 
hy  the  people  will  apply  in  some  measure  to  tho  minister,  except  that 
the  capacity  to  take  a  musical  solo  is  not  gi'anted  to  every  man,  and 
unless  it  is  really  well  done,  it  is  far  less  edifying  than  plain  rcjuiing. 
If  the  attempt  now  made  to  introduce  it  generally  should  Ruccood,  it 
would  follow  QB  a  corollary  that  every  clergyman  must  he  a  good 
musician ;  i.e.,  that  none  but  musicians  should  bo  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  We  quite  go  with  those  who  would  wish  to  raise  the  present 
standai-d  for  onlination ;  we  wovdil  gladly  exact  from  the  candidates 
for  ordination,  over  and  above  tlic  present  modicum  of  chissic^  and 
divinity,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  how  to  speak,  how  to  write 
EogUsh,  perhaps  even  of  medicine  and  folitical  economy  :  when  we 
have  got  these,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  no  doubt  a  uf^eful  addition  ; 
but  considering  that  the  superintendence  uf  music  is  that  part  of  the 
parochial  minister's  work  which  there  is  least  difficulty  in  transferring 
to  the  shoulders  uf  otliers,  wo  think  il  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if^ttio  want  of  a  tenor  voice  and  a  rausloal  ear  should  be  made  an 
insuperable  bar  in  tho  way  of  ordination. 

If  we  had  time,  a  good  deal  might  ho  said  on  common  faults  of 
reading,  ami  on  the  stylo  of  music  now  prevalent.*   We  can  only  allow 


*  One  or  two  minor  poiats  may  be  mentioned  io  a  note.  Is  it  sot  a  mistaks  to 
make  a  paosn  in  the  Lttanjr  aiter  tlie  petition  (or  all  side  ponmns  ¥  UTij  Hhcmld  we 
vriuit  mure  tini«  fur  ncollectinK  uurwihti*  after  Uuh  claiue  bttui  a(t«r  oUten,  each  of 
whicit  liaa  itit  own  specml  jrcifer«nc«  in  the  mind  of  the  tboughtfol  wonhippot  ?  In 
the  TV  lieHm  is  it  not  n  miatdlic  to  alter  the  otiaot  to  a  minor  at  the  wonJs  "  when 
thou  tooken  upon  Mtxte. "  ?  Th«  inidd«n  change  in  the  music  rery  much  exaggeratea 
the  ehoaga  of  Bentimont ;  iC  diattube  the  congrc^^oit,  intcrrugite  tho  singia^,  and 
takes  away  llie  unity  of  the  hymn.    All  th<i  diange  whiofa  ia  deairable  oould  caatly  bo 
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(Mxtelne  a  word  or  two  od  (be  latter.  Those  who  remember  the 
BtnSB  which  some  years  ago  mted  to  be  laid  on  maintainiug  a  severe 
occleetastical  tone  in  coDgregational  mosic.  the  coutempt  which  used 
to  be  expressed  for  metliodistic  jigs,  must  be  amused  by  tlie  sudden 
turn  of  the  wheel  which  has  flooded  our  churches  wilh  tunes  which, 
in  point  of  musical  excellence,  are  alwut  on  a  par  with  a  nnreery  lullaby, 
where  they  do  not  emula-te  the  vigour  of  Sloip  Bang  or  other  favourite 
street  melodies;*  and  the  effect  of  these  is  not  unfrequently 
heightened  by  the  incoDgruous  juxtaposition  of  a  Gi-cgoriati  or  some 
<loleful  tune  which  reduces  to  >iilencc  all  but  the  merost  fraction  of 
the  coagregation.  Perhaps  the  best  excuse  that  can  ho  made  for 
such  tunes  is  tbat  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  hymos  to  which  they 
:ire  commonly  set.  The  very  mixed  selection  known  by  the  name  of 
liffmng  Atici^nt  and  Modmi  includes,  it  is  true,  most  of  our  best 
hymns,  but  these  are  fai-  from  getting  their  fair  share  of  congregational 
ringing,  ritualiBtic  taste  inclining  a£  littlo  to  the  old  Kngtiih  h}'mn  a« 
lo  the  old  English  tunc.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  the  prevaJcnec  of 
this  taate  &3  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  timos.  If  we  compare  such 
linoi  u 

"  Lord,  thy  won!  abiiiat^ 
Ami  oar  footaieiw  fvUath, 
Who  its  ttuUi  lieliereth 
Light  and  jojr  rcceiTellL'' 


or. 


or. 


"  Aj>  lh«  tnw  fall*,  so  it  must  Lie, 
A«  the  man  livot,  ao  vill  he  die, 
Aji  the  mui  dies,  such  moBt  ho  he. 
All  through  the  da\-s  of  etcmitj.    Amen." 

"CtanstiaD.doeCtlint  aeetliem 

Huw  the  utxips  of  Midfaa 
lYowl  and  prowl  arouiul  ? 


8init«  Ibcm  by  the  viitn» 
Ol  the  LcntoQ  lut." 

or  Lhc~ would-be  exnltation  of 

"  ftoieo  the  TrisagioQ  erer  and  iqre ' 


effected  1^  a  Utile  maiiafrvintuit  of  tlte  stops  of  bho  ojgtui.  Afpiin,  tl  always  gntM 
Bponour  ean  to  bear  the  two  Teralol«6.''Ttuno  boDOorable,  troo  t  and  only  sim;  Xiao 
tb«  Holy  Olioit :  tb«  CotnforOcr,"  rang  n*  ouv.  Knnly  it  might  havo  hoem  found 
prriblt  to  rodocQ  Uw  v«nicln  to  an  evea  aambei,  if  it  in  worth  wbik  to  altei  U)« 
lUTUiireiiMiittar  «o  trifliu^  on  end,  wiUioat  throvrini;  into  one  two  cIiuimw  which.  If 
f/iuliolinn  is  to  hava  nay  wefgrbt  st  all.  should  nuuro  than  oiben  h&ve  been  kept 
lilstinct  aad  indcpeiMleat,  no  an  to  bftlaaoe  MBh  otlwr  aad  the  prerioiu  oluiaa 

*  The  coHM  janinp  sensatiott  of  some  nodoni  tunM  »  ahown  by  tba  (ooC  ihat  the 
nenre  of  iMaring  is  cAtax  umblc  fur  houn  lo  p-t  rid  of  Uio  vihrAUon  thus  pzodaoed  ; 
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with  tbe  quiet  ijolemoity  and  tlie  masculine  rhythm  of  such  a  hymn 


as 


that  begiuning- 


'  0  God,  DOT  fac]p  in  agw  p«t— " 


can  we  holp  acknowled^og  that  in  the  former,  matter,  language,  and 
rhythm  arc  nil  such  as  mark  the  poetry  of  decrepitude  and  decay, 
the  poetrj',  one  might  almost  say,  of  a  pseudo-Auacreon,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ittad  ^ 

Odo  large  branch  of  oursuhject  still  remains, — tlie  ritual  of  matter, 
that  13,  the  actuttl  form  of  wordH  prcscrihed  to  he  used  in  ourBcrvicca. 
Many  wlio  an*  ready  enough  to  make  changes  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  tho  service  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
changing  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  itself.  But,  horror  or  no 
horror,  it  mattera  not,  revision  is  upon  us  nirendy,  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to-day,  on  the  Church  of  Kngland  to-morrow :  the  host 
policy  for  all  parties  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  enlightening 
public  opinion,  and  determining  what  iHcssoidiai  and  what  is  non- 
essential,— where  they  will  yield,  and  where  ihey  will  make  their 
stand.  There  are  aomn  points,  such  aa  those  which  concern  the 
doctrine  of  absolutioii,  which  will  plainly  bo  fought  to  the  last  between 
the  opposing  parties  ;  there  arc  others  on  which  we  see  no  retmon  to 
despair  nf  a  gt;noral  agreement,  when  once  people  have  come  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  binding  dawn  the  ripe  esperieDcc  of  the  IDth  cen- 
tury by  the  fierce  youth  of  tho  16th  or  the  imaginative  childhood  of 
the  4th.  Thu^  \re  should  hope  that  there  miglit  be  no  difficulty  in 
altering  the  language  of  tho  Prayer  Book  to  suit  the  altered  facts  of 
our  day,  an,  for  instance,  in  the  prayers  for  the  Sovereign ;  or  again, 
to  suit  the  altereil  and  improved  feeling  which  now  pravails  in  roKpect 
to  certain  points  of  mumlity.  For  iustaocc,  is  thero  a  single  bishop 
on  tho  bench  who  might  not  be  trusted  to  provide  a  better  form  fo]- 
the  Marriage  SerWce  or  for  the  Churcbiog  of  Women  ?  Both  of  the 
existing  forms  smack  of  a  lime  just  waking  out  of  monkery,  still  iu 
doubt  whether  mairiage  was  not  a  degenerate  slate,  an  indulgence 
granted  to  the  weakjie!<tt  of  (be  fiesh. 

But  we  must  close  for  the  preaeut.  The  question  of  how  to  im- 
jxove  the  formularies  is  far  too  large  a  one  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
end  of  an  article.  We  have  touched  upon  it  Iiere  merely  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  principles  euuuciaLud  in  the  earlier  part  of  thi^  and 
in  the  previuus  aiticle; — principles,  the  importance  of  which  at  the 
[H^sent  time  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  overrate. 

J.  B.  Mator. 

jQst  aa,  when  the  optic  oerre  hu  been  vtroincd  by  gwdng'  too  fixedly  at  the  nm,  ir« 
oontinno  to  am  gtwa  m  porplB  mum  mnUered  abooi  wfaereTfT  wo  tnm  our  eyes  ;  or 
JQst  u  ocnUif  A  ocwne  vogetable  fluoniB  ponMote  tfaa  nerrs  of  caate  loot  <^*^  ^^ 
meal  Is  over. 
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INTRODCOTORY  NOTE. 

[In  tlio  summer  of  1S5C,  in  ooiopnuy  with  my  friend  Profoawr  Hnxley, 
and,  iiidvod,  »t  bia  fiuggo^tiou,  1  vixitcd  tha  gUcterit  uf  tho  Alps,  with  a 
view  Ui  tbeir  iavosti^tiou.  The  visit  was  tUc  immediate  uutgrovrtii  uf  mj 
previouH  work  on  "Slnty  Oleavagu,"  Oti  Jauiiory  1-5,  If*.'!",  it  foil  to  my 
lot  tn  commiiiiicatc  our  joint  olwcrmtions  to  the  Ruyal  Society.  The  com- 
mnuication  prodnoed,  I  web  informed,  grost  discontent  in  Ediniiurgli ;  Rud 
Tariotis  protests  rep;arding  it  CAnie  from  xcientific  ineti  tliere  1<o  their  London 
friends.  This  I  resetted  and  depreatt-od  ;  fur,  biOBides  misintori>r«ting  tho 
object  of  the  pnpcr,  I  thought  it  evinced  a  desire  to  label  the  gliuioTs  of  tho 
Alps  vitb  the  name  of  n  eingle  invejtti^tor,  to  the  cxotiisiot)  of  alt  othcra, 
thus  contracting  what  ought  t«  be  a  broad  scicntifio  i]noBtioa  to  a  mere  per- 
fional  one.  A  gliiapso  of  the  effcel  produced  by  our  communication  It  jrivcn 
at  page  3Git  of  the  "  Ufe  of  Principal  Forbes,"  recently  [luhlished  by  tiiy 
friend  Mr.  Macniillan. 

I  could  not,  however,  believe  in  tho  permanence  of  so  unreasonable  a 
Btate  of  mind,  and  on  June  4,  1SS8,  io  a  Fnday  evenitiK  <li8courBe  on  tho 
Mor  do  Gliice  I  look  particular  ]kuus  to  de:noii>.trate  that.  I  wus  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  bost'de  fcvliug  towarls  I'rufoBsor  Forbes.  I  bad  occasion  to 
refer  to  a  mistake  of  biK,  and  i  iutcoduced  tbc  Kubject,  and  followed  it  up 
by  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  liim  in  tUea©  words  :— "  Too  nmw 
weight  must  not  be  attached  to  this  explanation.  It  is  one  of  those  eiig- 
gestions  which  are  ])erpetuaUy  thrown  out  by  men  of  scienoo  during  the 
courso  of  an  invcati^tion,  and  the  fulfilment  or  non-fultUment  of  vrhioh 
cannot  materiiUly  afTt'et  tlio  merits  ol  tho  investigator.  Indeed,  tiie  moritM 
of  Forbes  muat  be  judged  uu  much  broadsr  grounda,  and  the  mors  bis 
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bbotm  are  compared  with  thoso  of  other  obssrvora,  tlie  more  promiiiODtJ^ 
does  hw  uompanctive  intolleotual  magnitude  ooine  foi-wardl  I  will  not 
coutoiit  mjaeff  with  saying  that  tlie  boi^  of  Professor  Forbes  is  tlie  beet 
liook  thiit  has  Ihwh  written  upon  the  subject ;  the  qualities  of  mind,  and 
the  soicntiflo  culture  inrestod  in  tlmt  excellent  work,  ikrc  such  as  to  make  it, 
in  the  c«Limution  of  th«  physical  mvestitpttor  at  IcoM,  outweigh  all  other 
books  u^Kii)  tbc  Hubjcct  tiiken  togother.  But  while  thus  acknowled^og  its 
merits,  let  n  &ce  and  frank  compariitou  of  its  statements  with  ^ots  be 
instituted." 

To  my  rej^ret,  howeTOr,  It  soon  became  clenr  to  me  thftt  thia  "  free  and 
fniuk  wnipwrison"  woald  be  tolerated  on  one  condition  alone,  and  that  is 
that  its  rvsiilts  Hhould  bo  mere  oontirmutiona  of  the  viewR  previously  ennn- 
ciatod  by  IVifisiwir  Korl**.  To  such  an  attempt  to  tetter  him,  no  lover  of 
fre(.<dom  uuuld  willingly  yield.  Dittcussiuu  niued  warm,  and  oonsiderablo 
men,  some  of  tUum  by  no  muaiis  tender  t<»  iiiu  oi'  to  my  work,  mingled  in 
the  controversy.  On  one  ucctutioo,  as  I  was  informed  at  the  time,  an 
eminent  philosopher  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  only  contribution  1  liad 
over  made  \\i  our  knowledge  of  the  glacier>  was  to  take  Angusle  Balmiit  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  cause  him  to  be  frostbitten.*  This  and 
other  sovoriticii  1  permitted  to  pass  without  remonstrance  nt  the  time, 
and  not  till  wliiii))Oi-od  thrents  of  further  punishment  became  intolerable 
did  I  roBolvo  U'  mako  myaelf  more  fully  nctiuainted  with  the  history  of 
thu  subject,  and  bnog  these  rumonnt  to  ou  i«aue  in  the  ''  Glaciers  of  the 
AI118." 

?iTy  nriginnl  intention  regarding  that  work,  and  my  reasons  f(>r  deviating 
from  it^  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  introduct>^ry  chapter  in  these  nunhi : 
— "When  the  idea  of  writing  thia  book  finrt  occuired  to  nip,  it  wns  not  my 
intention  to  confine  myself  to  the  glaciers  nlone,  but  to  make  Vt\f.  work  a 
vehicle  for  the  familiar  explanation  of  snch  g^ncnd  physical  [>h(nvnmcn«  as 
had  Come  uudor  my  i3otic«.  Nor  did  1  intend  to  addi'eHS  it  to  »  cultured 
man  of  science,  but  to  a  ymtih  of  avemge  intelligence,  funiislied  with  the 
edncation  which  England  now  offers  to  the  young.  I  wished,  indeed, 
to  make  it  n  boys'  class-book,  which  should  revenl  the  mode  of  life,  ns 
well  as  the  acientifio  objects,  of  an  explorer  of  the  Alps.  Thu  incidents 
of  the  [fast  year  have  caused  me  to  deviate  in  scnne  degree  from  this  ^ 
intention." 

Thu  "  incidents  "  here  referred  to  are  those  noticed  above ;  and  thej 
gave  to  corlaiu  pages  of  the  "Glaciers  of  the  Alps"  a  oontroverelal  tone 
which  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy  to  avoid. 

Accidunt  in  1872  letl  to  the  nmlisation  of  my  first  intention,  and  caused 
me  to  [mbliHh  a  bofs^  book  of  the  glacien.  How  the  buok  origiuatud  is 
stated  in  the  annexed  pages.  I  thought  it  imuvccnt  ;  others,  i  i-ugret  to 
say,  think  it  the  revetso  ;  and  they  have  exjirussed  iheir  thoughts  in  the 
"Life  of  Princi[«U  Forbea"  referred  to  above.  I  am  diallcugad  to  moet 
their  critioisras,  which,  I  find,  are  conaid^ied  to  be  cooclnsivo  by  some  able 
public  joiimnls  and  mafniisines.  Thna  the  attitude  of  a  controversialist  is 
•mcc  more  forced  npon  me.  Sinec  the  death  of  Principal  Forbes  no  one 
has  heard  mc  nttor  n  word  moonsijttent  with  tenderness  for  his  memory  ; 
and  it  ia  with  an  uun-ilhugnesB  amounting  to  repuguance  that  I  now  defend 

*  Hatten  iT»!Dil«)d  art«rwaun)b,  and  some  jrcam  cultsoqaent  tc  the  oocuiun  here 
lefened  to,  at  hiM  own  initiative,  I  had  tha  ploKMira  of  oonvendag  nxMb  atnieahljr 
about  Alpine  gUctexs  with  thU  same  phUososiier. 
VOL.   XXU.  K  K 
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myself  acnj«!i  liiif  'gntve.  His  bto^frftphcrv  prof««t  to  ktiow  what  he  would 
have  (louf  wcro  he  alive,  Bud  hold  tbenufelveii  to  be  the  iiunple  executor*  or 
bis  will.  I  CftODol.  act  entirely  upon  this  assumption,  or  deal  with  the  dead 
hs  i  should  with  tb«  living.  lience,  though  tliese  pn^ies  may  appear  to 
some  to  be  siifbciently  full,  they  lack  tbe  completenecw,  »ud  still  mont  the 
strength,  whiob  1  should  have  sought  to  confer  upon  them  had  my  present 
position  becQ  forced  upon  me  by  Principal  Forbes  himself  tuatead  of  \rt  • 
his  friends. 

I  think  it,  on  CVC17  account  dcplozable  tliat  this  coutro\'orsy  should  have  e 
bocu  revived.    Two  extracts  will  show  tbe  bitter  form  it  has  assumed  at  ^ 

tUc  ouUot.     Hie  firet  is  hom  the  ablest  of  uortheni  journals,  the  "Scots 

man ;  *'  tlio  seDuiid  from  tlio  hi^'b-tuuod  and  intellectual  Now  York.^ 
"  Nation."  In  a  reriow  of  tlic  "  Life  and  Letters  iif  Principal  Forbes"  thaca 
"Scotsman"  says: — 

"  TTie  finit  manifestation  of  opposition  came  from  M.  ,\g«iawi,  who,  i 
diately  after  the  annonnoement  by  Forlice,  in  1S42,  of  his  diuovery  of  tbu-*' 
veinea  Btruijture  of  glaciera,  wrote  a  pnper  in  the  same  journal,  claiming  th^^ 
diuovcry  as  hi.1  own.     .     .  Forbes  answered  M.  Agasatz,  in  1S43,  i^:^  il 

a  paper    (which    Professor    Tait    has   i:irint«d    in  an  appendix),  giving  1 
circumstantial  narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  backed  by  testimouy.     If  ere 
a  man  stood  convicted  of  misstatement  aud  self-contradiction,  M. 
•aema  to  ua  to  bo  in  that  position.     Yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  d 
all  these  thirty  years  to  coutrovert  or  answer  the  charge.'' 

The  reviewer  further   honours   myself  with  tUii>  nnd  other  reference*,  ac— ^^ 
,,«ompanied  by  varioux  reflectiuii*  and  ImiilicLtious  :— 

"The  iiiuttt  pemistont  op[)ouont  uf  ForbtH's  reputntiou  has  been  ProfiBS(Ka^P'*r 
l^dall.     It  is  well  kuuwii,  Ituwuver,  to  tbosu  bvhind  the  sceuos  that 
haa  nut  bi'vn  alouu  In  his  hostility  ;    he  o:ily  ruprcsents  a  oertatu  oc/mir 
the  Koyiit  Society,  who  from  their  metropolitan  eminence  afl'eot  to 
down  on  everything  provincial." 

From  this  iniaginntire  picture  I  turn  to  the  review  in  tbe  "Natioa;"  i^^^' 
runs  thus  :— 

"  The  authors  of  the  *  Life  and  LctterB*  have  given  ua  from  Forbea'a  owe    ^ 
letters  all  that  was  necessary  to  ahoa*  a  course  of  duplicity  towards  thi^^** 
man  with  whom,  to  quote  his  own  words,  ho  '8cr%*ed  his  appronticeahip  ir  ~^ 
glacier  observation,'  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  science.    If  justice  to  th^^ 
dead  could  not  suffer  such  mild  atatcmenta  na  thoiie  of  Tyndall  to  pass  ua     — 
anawerod,  it  is  high  time  that  the  iumilts  which  have  been  heaped  upon  tll<^^ 
living   by  Forbcn  himitclf  during  his  lifetime,  and  by  his  friottda  slnoe  liii  * 
death,  should  lie  notic^cd.     Pi-nfesaor  Agaaux,  who  haa  liecn  the  object  Ufa's  I 
I  this  abuse,  never  defeudH  him.ie]r  ngainttt  peraonal  attaclch  ;  ho  can  *«"&-' 
,  aflbrd  to  leave  to  jKwterity  the  lieciwoii  of  his  claims ;  but  he  must  iiard»>«3 
'  his  friends  if,  feeling  that  they  cannot  allow  such  falsehoods  and  miareproa- 
aentatioQ)!  to  circulate  witbont  reply,  they  come  forward  now  and  make     1 
plain  Htnteiiicnt  of  the  other  side  of  the  iiuestion." 

Principul  -Sbairp  rovereuoi-B  the  Bible  ;  so  do  I  :  let  mo,  therefore,  qw**' 
a  vor«c  of  it  for  our  common  benefit.  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  tbiia^ 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  gcttiog  get  uiideretandiug."  •  ' 
may  hitve  begun  to  dawn  on  him  that  in  reviving  ihift  unseemly  controvert.?' 
he  did  not  sufficiently  lay  these  words  to  heart.  Would  it  not  have  lep»"- 
in  a  worldly  sense,  nobler,  and  in  a  religious  sense,  more  worthy  offcJIow'^ 
of  One  vrhu,  when  ho  was  reviled,  reviled  nut  again,  to  have  even  suffifrrd  " 
little  wrong,  rather  than  looao  these  floodgates  of  mutual  vituperation 
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The  portion  of  the  public  wlium  it  oonoonis  will,  however,  undei'siaud  liow 
difficnlt  it  was  fur  me,  who  took  up  the  Hubjcct  so  loug  after  these  quarrels 
had  U.'guu,  ti>  Ktticr  dear  of  oflbDoeJ 


SOON  after  my  return  from  America  I  loarnctl  witJi  great  concern 
that  a  little  book  of  mine,  publialied  prior  to  my  departure,  haJ 
given  grave  offence  to  sonio  of  the  fnemls  and  relatives  of  tlic  late 
Principal  Forbes  ;  and  I  was  speciidly  gi-ievod  when  informed  that 
the  chai^ttiHrment  considered  due  to  tlii»  uHence  was  to  lie  admiuiit- 
tcroJ  by  gentlemen  between  whom  and  myself  1  had  hoped  mutual 
reapect  and  amity  would  for  ever  reign.  We  hafl,  it  is  true,  met  in 
conflict  on  aiinlliur  tield  ;  but  huHtiliticH  liatl  honourably  ceased,  old 
wounds  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  healed,  and  I  had  no  misgiving  an 
to  the  permnncncn  of  Ihc  peace  established  between  tis. 

The  gciiftsis  of  the  lM>ok  rcfcn'cd  to  is  this  : — At  Christmaa  1S71  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  give  the  brief  course  of"  Juvenile  Lectures  "  to  which 
Faraday  for  many  yc-ar«  before  liis  death  lent  such  an  inexpressible 
charm.  The  subject  of  glaciers,  which  I  had  never  previoualy  treated 
in  a  coui-se  of  lectures,  might,  it  was  thought,  be  renden^d  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  a  youthful  audience.  The  sight  of  young  people 
wandering  over  the  glaciers  tii  the  Alps  with  closed  eyes,  desiring 
knowledge,  but  not  always  finding  it,  had  been  a  familiar  one  to  nie, 
and  1  thought  it  no  unworthy  task  to  respond  to  thi)>  desire,  and  to 
give  such  of  my  young  hearers  as  might  visit  the  Alps  au  iutelligtmt 
iniereel  in  glaciur  phenomena. 

The  course  wa«.  tlicrtifoi-o,  resolveil  upon  ;  and  to  render  its  Talue 
more  permanent  I  wnite  out  copious  "  NotcE,"  had  them  bound  toge- 
ther, and  distributed  among  Uio  boys  and  girls.  Knowing  the 
damage  which  elementary  books  weaiily  and  confusedly  written  had 
done  to  my  own  young  mind,  I  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
confer  upon  these  "  Notes  "  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  life.  It  was 
my  partitulai-  desire  that  the  imaginary  pupil  chosen  for  my  com- 
paoiou  in  the  Alps,  and  for  whom,  odd  as  it  may  suund,  I  enter- 
tained a  real  affection,  should  rise  from  the  study  of  the  "  Notes" 
with  no  other  feeling  thau  one  of  attachment  and  respect  for  those 
who  liad  worked  upon  the  glaciers.  1  therefore  avoided  all  allusion 
to  those  sore  personal  dissuuslous  which,  to  the  detriment  of  science 
and  of  men,  bad  begun  fifteen  years  prior  to  my  connection  with 
the  glaciers,  aud  which  have  been  uuhappiJy  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

Professor  Yoiunans  of  New  Vorfc  was  then  in  London,  organising 
the  "Scientific  International  Series"  with  which  hi.s  name  awd 
enei^  are  identified.  To  prove  my  aympatby  for  his  work  I  had 
given  him  permission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  his  probable  contri- 
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buiors,  tlio  date  of  my  contribution  being  understood  to  belong  to 
the  distiinl,  anil  indeed  iiidcfiiiitQ,  fvitura  Ho.  however,  read  the 
"  Nutus,"  liked  Ihctn,  urged  me  to  expand  them  a  little,  and  to 
IHiiTuit  him  to  pulilisli  tliem  as  the  lir&t  volume  of  bis  sene«.  His 
request  was  aided  by  that  of  aaotUer  fiieud.  aud  1  aceed«l  to  it — 
hence  the  little  K-ok,  entitled  the  "Forms  of  Water,"  which  the 
friends  aad  relatives  of  Principal  Forbes  have  read  with  ho  much  dls- 
conient. 

That  mt)dest  volume  has,  we  arc  inibimed,  caused  an  unooutem- 
plaled  additiou  to  be  made  to  the  Life  of  Principal  Forbes,  lately 
published  under  the  triple  au^piceii  of  Principal  Sbairp,  the  succesaor 
of  Principal  Forbes  in  the  C^illege  of  St,  Andrew's;  Mr.  Adams- 
Reilly,  and  Proftwsor  Tait,  "  It  had  been  our  hope."  saj-s  Principal 
Shairp  ill  his  Preface,  "  that  we  might  have  been  allowed  to  tell  cur 
story,  witbont  reverting  to  controversies  which,  we  had  thought,  had 
been  long  since  extinguished.  But  after  most  of  these  sheets  were 
in  pTe?i-'4,  a  buuk  appeared,  to  which  many  of  the  old  charges  a^inst 
Principal  Forbes  in  the  matter  of  tlic  glaciers  were,  if  not  openly 
repeated,  not  oWurely  indicated.  Neitlier  the  interests  of  truth, 
nor  justice  to  the  dead,  couhl  suffer  such  remarks  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. How  it  has  been  thought  bo.it  for  the  present  to  meet  thorn, 
I  mB3t  leave  my  friend  and  fellow -labourer.  Professor  Tait,  lo  telL" 
The  book  here  referred  to  Is  the  unpretending  volume  wb< 
blameless  advent  I  have  just  described. 

I  have  not  the  hououv  of  knowing  Prindpal  Shalrp  persoiiaUy,^ 
but  he  will,  I  tnist,  permit  mo  to  as.siire  him  of  two  things.  Firstly, 
that  in  writing  my  Ujok  I  had  no  notion  of  rekindling  an  extinct 
fire,  or  of  treating  with  anytliing  but  tenderness  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  Secondly,  that  had  such  l>een  ray  intention,  the  negative 
attribute  "not  obscure"  is  hardly  the  one  which  he  would  have 
chosen  lo  dtscrilw  the  words  that  I  .•should  have  employed.  But  the 
fact  is  tlie  fire  wsis  not  extinct :  the  anger  of  former  comlmts,  which 
I  tliought  spent,  wai;  still  potential,  ami  my  little  book  was  but  the 
finger  which  pulled  the  trigger  of  an  already  loaded  gun. 

Let  the  book  speak  for  itself.  I  reproduce  here  rw  tjdtti^n  the 
references  to  Principal  Forbes,  which  have  been  tranalatetl  into 
"  charges  "  against  him  by  Principal  Shnirp.  Having,  in  'section  20, 
menticncd  the  early  munsurementa  of  glaciers  made  by  Hugi  and 
Agaasiz,  I  continue  thus : — 

**We  now  approach  an  epc>ch  in  tho  sotenUflo  biBtoiy  of  glaciora.  Bad 
the  first  observera  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  instmnicnts  of  pre- 
cision used  in  siirve^in^,  jtocumtc  racaau rente Dts  of  the  motion  of  glatricrs 
would  pn:>bnbly  li&\'t.'  l)ceit  earlier  executed.  Wc  arc  now  on  the  point  of 
•eeti^  such  inetramonts  introduced  almost  simultancooaly  by  M..  .Agassis  on 
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the  glacier  of  the  TJntGraar,  and  by  Professor  Forbes  on  the  iter  dc  Glnw. 
Attempt*  hnd  be«ti  made  by  M.  I'jscbor  dc  In  t.intli  to  determine  the  motion 
of  a  aeries  of  wooden  stnltcs  driven  into  the  Aletseh  glacier,  but  the  meUiug 
WW  ao  rapid  that  the  stakes  soon  fell.  T<i  remedy  tbi4,  M.  Af^ftMiz  in  1841 
undertook  the  gncar  labour  of  carrying  l>r>rin)»  toyU  tu  hid  'hotel,'  (ind 
piercing  the  rntcraar  glacier  at  six  tliiroreiil  [>laaj»  to  n  depth  of  ten  lect, 
in  a  straight  lino  ncroHS  the  filAcier.  hitu  the  holes  six  piles  wore  »o  firmly 
drivcu  that  they  i-emajned  in  the  glacier  fur  n  ycur,  and  in  1«*2  the  dis- 
plttDcmenta  of  all  six  were  detenuinnl.  They  wrv  found  to  be  160  feet, 
333  feet,  2Cy  feet,  ai5  feet,  210  foul,  aud  I2S  feet  ruepectively. 

**  A  great  stop  is  boni  giiiued.  Yuu  uotice  that  thu  middju  uumbers  ura 
the  largest.  They  ouiTespoud  to  tho  ccutnU  portioa  of  the  glacier.  UeDce, 
tbesu  loeaGuremeuts  conclusively  eetablieh,  not  mily  the  fact  of  glauiur 
motiou.  but  that  the  Vfntrt  of  tke  yhder,  liJx  Uiat  0/  a  rivtr,  moves  mon 
rnpidij/  than  the  tidet. 

"With  the  aid  of  trained  ci)giiic«R<,  M.  Agasuz  followed  up  theHO 
iDCOsuremeutfi  in  aubaoiiueut  ycan^.  Hi»  ri-bearcliea  are  recorded  iu  a  work 
entitled  '  Syslume  (JloL-iairo,'  which  la  acuompanied  by  u  very  nohio  AtUui  of 
tJie  (Jliicier  of  the  Unionuir.  pnbiitUied  in  KS|7. 

"TI108O  dotcrminutiomi  were  made  liy  mciuiu  of  n  theodolite,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  sumo  notion  imnietiiatcly.  Thefuiine  inmnimcint  wiui  employed 
the  same  year  by  thc!  late  Princij»I  Forbes  upon  tiie  Mer  de  Claoo.  Ho 
established  independently  the  greater  central  motion.  He  showed,  moro- 
OTcr,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  niiit  a  year,  or  even  a  veck,  to  detcrmiuu 
the  niotioQ  of  a  glacier  ;  with  a  correctly-adjusted  theodolite  ho  was  able  ti* 
dotermiiio  the  motion  of  variouB  points  of  the  Mer  dc  (iloce  from  day  to 
day.  Ho  affirmed,  and  with  trutli,  that  the  motion  of  the  glacier  might  be 
determined  frnm  hour  tn  liour.  We  abaU  prcn-e  this  fsu-ther  011.  Professor 
Forbee  also  trinngulated  the  Mer  do  tlluce,  ami  laid  down  nu  cxcolk-nt  map 
of  it.  His  lii'itt  obaerrations  and  bin  »ur\'cy  ai-e  rec>jrdcd  iu  a  celcbrutod 
book  published  iu  1813,  and  entitled  'TmveU  iu  the  Alps,' 

"Those  obwrvatiouH  were  alw  f"lli.»wed  up  in  subiie^iuenC  yeara,  the  re- 
sults boiug  recorded  iu  a  series  of  deliichcd  letters  and  essays  of  great 
interest  Theso  were  euLntcqucotly  collected  iu  n  volume  entitled  ' Occa- 
sional Papers  ou  tho  Theory  of  Ulncient,'  publisbe^l  iu  IWol).  The  laboureof 
Agassis  au<l  ForbeH  are  the  two  chief  sonrcea  uf  uur  knowledge  of  glacier 
pheuomeniL" 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  iiubinKsed  pei-son  lo  find  in  tltese  woi-ds 

any  semblnnce  of  a  "  charge  "  agninst  Principal  Forbes.  His  fricndfi 
and  relatives  iiiay  be  dissatiKfietl  to  sec  the  uaine  of  M.  Agassiz  placed 
6r«t  iu  relation  to  the  question  of  the  quicker  central  flow  of  gla- 
ciers ;  but  in  giving  it  this  position  I  was  guided  by  the  printed  data 
which  are  open  to  any  writer  iip'-H»  tbis  wibject. 

I  have  checked  this  brief  historic  statement  by  consulting  again 
the  proper  authorities,  and  this  is  ibe  result:— In  1841  Principtil 
Forbes  bvcamc  the  guest  of  M.  Agas.t!i);  on  the  glacier  .jf  the  Aar; 
and  in  a  very  able  article,  publishod  jiomc  time  subsequently  in  the 
•'EtliuburgU  Review,"  lie  speak*  i.f"the  tioble  ardour,  the  generous 
friendithip,  the  unvarying  good  temper,  the  true  h'»spital!ty  "  of  his 
host.    In  onder  to  explain  the  subsequent  action  of  Principal  Forbes, 
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it  is  necessary  to  say  tlml  the  kindly  feeling  implied  in  tlie  foregoing 
words  did  not  coatinuc  long  to  subsist  betwceo  him  anil  M.  Agawiz. 
I  am  dealing,  however,  for  tJio  moment  with  scientific  fajcts,  nut  witli 
personal  differences ;  nnj  as  »  matter  of  indispiitaWe  fact  M.  AgJiKsiz 
did,  in  1841,  incur  the  lalMiur  of  iHiring  kix  holes  in  a  stniiglit  lino 
across  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  of  fixing  in  tliei^e  holes  nHeriea  of  piles,  and 
of  measuring,  in  1H42,  the  cli»iiince  through  which  the  niolion  of  tho 
^lader  luwl  cnrrieii  them.  This  mea«nrenieut  wtu;  niwie  on  July  20 ; 
some  results  of  it  were  commiinicatofl  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
Paris  on  Augiint  1,  and  they  stand  in  tho  "Oimptea  Rendua"  of  the 
Acatlomy  aft  an  unt|ueN!.ioimhh^  it>cord,  from  which  dato  can  lie  taken. 

But  the  friends  (|uarrcLlcd.  AVIio  woa  to  )>[rLmo  I  will  not  venture 
here  to  intimate  ;  hut  the  assumption  that  M.  Agasaiz  won  wholly  in 
the  wrong  would,  I  am  bouu4l  to  say,  be  I'cquiretl  to  justify  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Principal  t'orbes.  Ue  was,  I  gather  from  the 
Life,  acquainted  with  the  Uiw  of  surveyiog  int^tninients  ;  and  know-^^f 
ing  roughly  the  annual  rate  of  glacier  mntiun,  he  would  also  kooitf^^l 
that  through  the  precision  attainable  with  a  theodolite,  a  single  day'a 
— probably  a  single  hour's  motion — especially  lu  summer,  must  bo 
(liscernihlc.  With  such  knowledge  in  his  |»usses8ion,  as  early  as 
June  1812,  and  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  give  his  host  of  the 
Aar  any  notice  of  liiii  intention,  Princi)Mil  Forties  repaired  to  the  Mcu* 
do  (JIace,  made  in  the  Hivt  iniitaiice  a  few  nipid  meiiKuremente  at 
the  Montanvcrt,  and  lu  a  letter  dated  from  Courmayour  on  July  4 
commuuicatcd  them  to  the  editor  of  tho  '  Etlinhurgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal." 

He  did  not  at  that  timo  give  any  numbore  expressing  the  ratio  of 
the  side  to  the  central  nintiuu  of  the  glaciei-.  but  uontcuLod  himself 
with  aimouucing  the  result  iu  tlieso  terms  :  "  The  ccatral  portion  of 
the  Mer  de  Ciloce  moves  pa^t  the  edges  iu  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion, unite  contrary'  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained."  Tliis 
commuiiicalioii,  :is  1  have  said,  bears  the  date  of  July  4  ;  but  it  was 
first  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  journal  to  which  it  was 
aildresse*!.  My  reason,  therefore,  for  mentioning  M.  Agasaiz  finst  in 
the  "Forms  of  "Water"  is,  that,  apart  from  all  jwrsonal  complications. 
Lis  experiment  was  begun  ten  months  prior  to  that  of  his  rival,  and 
that  he  had  also  two  months'  priority  of  pub!iea.tion. 

Neither  iu  hi8"Ti-av«U  in  the  Alps,"  nor  iu  bis  "Occasional 
Papers,"  does  Principal  Forbes,  to  my  knowledge,  make  any  refe- 
rence to  this  communication  of  Agassiz.  I  am  far  from  charging 
him  with  conscious  wrong,  or  doubting  that  he  Justified  thii^  reltcouce 
to  his  own  mind.  But  my  duty  at  present  lies  with  objective  facts, 
and  not  with  subjective  judgments.  Ami  the  fact  is  that  for. 
eighteen  yenrs  siil)se(}nenc  to  this  campaijjn  of  1^4:!,  ^Vgiusiz,  as  fa: 
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as  tbe  glncters  arc  coaccrnod,  was  practically  extinguished  in  Eng- 
lanH.  The  labours  of  the  following  ytars  failc<l  to  gain  for  him  any 
recognition.  His  early  mistake  regarding  the  quicker  motion  of  the 
sides  of  a  glacier,  and  other  wcakncsaea,  were  duly  kept  in  view ;  but 
bin  positive  inea»<uruineuts,  and  bis  Atlas,  which  prove  the  obiserva- 
tions  upon  the  glacier  of  the  Aar  to  be  far  more  complete  than  those 
made  upon  any  other  glacier,  were  never  permitted  to  yield  the 
slightest  credit  to  tJiuir  autlior.  I  ara  no  partisan  of  Agaaaiz,  but  I 
desire  to  bo  just, 

Here  then  my  cane  cticis  as  regards  the  first  reference  to  Prindpal 
Forbes  in  section  20  of  the  "  Foiins  of  Water.** 

In  section  48  I  describe  the  Dirt  Bands  of  the  Mcr  do  Glace,  and 
ascribe  tbe  discovery  of  them  to  Principal  Forbes.  There  can  he 
no  thought  of  a  "  chai-ge  "  here. 

The  next  reference  that  has  any  bearing  upon  this  discussion 
occurs  in  sections  59  and  60  of  the  "Forms  of  Water."  I  quote  it 
fully. 

"By  none  of  these  writers  is  the  property  of  viseoaity  or  plasticity 
asonbcd  to  glacier  ice ;  the  RppcnntTiucs  of  many  glscders  nro,  however,  so 
■OggestiTc  of  this  idea  that  wc  may  be  sure  it  would  have  found  more  frc- 

3uent  eipresaion  were  it  uot  in  suoh  apparent  oontradiction  with  our  every- 
ny  cjperionce  of  ico. 
"  Still  the  idea  fuimd  its  advociiteij.  In  a  little  1)ouk,  published  in  1773, 
and  entitled  *  rictureaque  Journey  to  the  Glaciera  ff  Savoy,'  Bordier  of 
U«neva  wrote  thus  : — '  It  is  uow  time  to  look  st  nil  these  objects  with  the 
eyes  of  reosou  ;  to  study,  in  the  first  place,  the  position  and  tbe  progresBioa 
of  glaciers,  and  to  seek  the  solutiou  of  their  priueipal  phenomcoa.  At  the 
first  asjicct  uf  the  iuu-mouutaiusau  obscrvutioa  presents  itself,  which  appears 
suflicieiit  ti>  ctiiliiiii  all.  It  is  that  the  entire  muss  of  ioe  is  oonneotod 
together,  luid  i>n.-i&tis  from  above  duvruwanJs  after  tbe  mauuer  of  fluids. 
Let  MUf  then,  rugLUil  tlio  ice,  nut  as  amnss  entirely  ri^id  luid  lumiobilc,  but 
as  a  heap  of  coiigulatL-d  matter,  or  as  softened  was,  Busihlo  aud  ductile  to  a 
certtuD  point  *.'  Here  probably  for  the  Bret  time  the  iiuality  uf  pliuticity 
is  ascribed  to  the  ice  of  trlaciciTi. 

"  To  us,  fomilinr  with  tliD  aspect  of  tbe  glaciers,  it  m\ist  seom  strange  that 
this  idea  once  expressed  did  not  nt  once  rcoeive  recognition  and  duvelop- 
-ment.  But  in  those  cnrly  days  explorers  were  few,  imd  the  '  Picturesque 
Journey'  probably  but  littlo  known,  so  that  the  notion  of  plasticity  lay  dor- 
mant for  more  than  half  .'\  contviry.  But  Rordior  w»s  at  length  succeeded 
by  a  man  of  far  greater  scientific  grasp  oaA  insight  than  himself.  This  was 
Hcndu,  a  Catholic  priest  and  canon  wh«n  he  wrote,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Annccy.  In  IH+l  Kendii  laid  before  the  Acaiicmy  of  Sciences  of  SsToy 
hit '  Theory  of  the  Olaciera  of  Savoy,'  a  contribution  for  ever  memorable  in 
relation  to  this  subject  t. 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  my  diatinguiftlied  friend  Profeesor  SCodcr,  of  Ihsrno.  for  dizoot- 
by  Bigr  •^■■^oa  to  Uoitlier'n  book,  and  to  mj  frieDi3s  at  the  Brillah  MoMuin  for  I3ke 
gcBlfttemble  tliey  have  takeu  to  End  it  for  me. 

t  **  Memoin  of  the  Acodeniy,"  tcI.  x. 
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"  Rondu  aeited  the  idea  of  glacier  jilavticity  mxh  great  pover  and  de&t' 
uMB,  and  followed  it  resolutely  to  its  oo»Bequenc««.  It  is  not  known  that 
1)0  bad  ever  &eca  the  work  of  Bordier  ;  probftbly  not,  u  he  never  nieutiotis 
it.  Lot  Die  quote  for  you  some  of  Itendu's  expressions,  whieh,  however,  fail 
to  give  au  adequate  idea  of  his  iusi^dit  and  pFt-ciaiou  of  thought  : — '  D«tu-ceu 
thoUerdoOlacoaudu  liver  there  is  a  nwctublauce  so  complete tUat  it  is  ini' 
poesihle  to  find  iu  tho  glacier  a  t'ircumstonce  wUuli  dow  iiut  i-ut>t  iu  tLic 
river.  In  cun'out^  uf  watur  thu  motion  is  not  uuifonn  ciUicr  throughout 
tlteir  width  or  Uuvughout  their  depth,  The  frictiun  of  the  bottom  and  uf 
the  mdea,  with  the  action  of  lucnl  liindranoes,  caucus  th€  motion  to  vary^  and 
only  towards  tho  middle  of  the  surface  do  wo  obtain  the  full  motion.' 

**  This  reads  lilie  a  prediction  of  what  has  Kjnce  lieen  established  by 
measurement.  Looking  at  tbfl  glacier  of  &Iont  Dolent,  which  resembles  a 
sheaf  m  form,  wide  at  iKtth  ends  and  narrow  in  tho  middle,  and  reflecting 
that  the  up])cr  wide  part  had  become  narrow,  and  the  narrow  middle  part 
i^ain  wide,  Kendu  observes  : — *  There  is  a  multitude  of  facts  which  Beem  to 
necessitate  the  belief  that  glacier  ico  cnjoysi  a  kind  of  ductihty,  which 
«uNb]«s  it  to  monld  itcelf  tu  its  locality,  to  thin  out,  to  &well,  and  to  con- 
tract us  if  it  were  a  sof^  fiaste.* 

"To  fully  test  hi«  conclusions,  Rendu  required  the  accurate  measurement 
of  glacier  motiim.  Had  lie  added  to  itis  other  eiidowmeiit«  the  practical  skill 
of  a  laud-survuyor,  he  would  uow  be  I'egardod  as  the  prince  of  ^lucL-thsts. 
As  it  wtis  ho  was  obhgod  to  be  <:oiilcut  with  imperfect  meuBureuieiils.  Iu 
one  of  his  excursions  bo  examined  the  guides  regarding  thu  tsuccoaBive  poai- 
ttooa  of  a  vast  rock  which  he  found  upon  the  ico  close  to  the  Kidc  of  the 
glacier.  The  mean  of  6ve  yean*  gave  him  a  motion  for  this  block  of  forty 
feot  a  year. 

"  Another  block,  the  transport  of  which  he  siti)8e<iuently  meiujurod  more 
aoourately,  gave  bbn  a  velocity  of  400  feet  a  year.  Note  ni»  explanation  of 
this  discrepancy  : — '  Tho  enormous  difference  of  these  two  observations 
arises  from  tho  foot  that  one  block  stood  uctir  the  oontro  of  the  glacier, 
which  moves  most  rapidly,  while  the  other  ntood  near  tho  aide,  where  tho 
ico  is  held  hack  by  ti-iction.'  So  clear  and  dctiuito  were  Rcndu's  ideaa  of 
the  plastic  motion  of  gtocierH,  that  li^d  the  question  of  cun*aturc  occurred  to 
him,  I  entertain  uo  doubt  that  he  would  have  cnuuciatcd  l)eforehaDd  the 
ahifting  of  the  point  of  maximuni  motion  from  side  to  side  across  the  axis 
ofthe  glacier  ($2.1). 

'*  It  is  right  that  you  should  knuw  that  acientiSc  men  do  not  alwaya  agree 
iu  Uiuir  estimates  of  tho  comparative  value  of  f»ctA  and  ideas;  aud  it  is 
especially  right  (hat  you  should  know  that  yoiu-  prescut  tutor  attaches  a 
vcrv  high  value  to  ideas  wtien  they  spriug  from  the  profound  and  peraibtcnt 
pondering  of  euperior  minds,  and  are  not,  as  is  too  often  tho  case,  thrown 
out  without  the  warrant  of  eitlicr  deep  thought  or  natural  capacity.  It  is 
bec&ufto  i  believe  llendu'a  lubuurs  fulfil  this  ooiiditiou  that  1  lutcribu  to  them 
so  bi^  a  value.  But  m'Iicu  you  become  oldtir  and  better  inforiued,  you 
mi^  differ  fbim  mc  ;  tuid  I  write  thoeo  words  Ic&t  you  should  tuu  readily 
accept  my  opinion  uf  Keudu.  Judge  mc,  if  you  cai-o  to  do  so,  when  your 
knowledge  is  matured.     I  certainly  shall  not  fciu-  your  verdict. 

*'  But,  much  iia  I  prize  the  pram|itiiig  idea,  and  thoroughly  as  I  believe 
that  often  in  it  tho  force  of  genius  maiuly  lies,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
an  error  of  omission  of  tbe  gravest  kind,  and  wliich,  if  habitual,  would 
ensure  the  ultimate  decay  of  natural  knowledge,  to  neglect  verifying  onr 
ideas,  and  ;?iving  them  outward  roaJity  and  substance  wiicn  the  meana  of 
doing  so  arc  at  hand.      In  sciCDOC  thought,  as  for  as  posaiblo,  ought  to  he 
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uredded  to  feet  This  vna  attempted  by  Rfudu,  and  ia  great  ptirt  accom* 
pli&hcd  hy  Aj^iuult  and  Forbcis. 

*' Hero  hiHced  the  merits  of  the  diatiiigiiislicd  (rlactalUt  Itixt  niinied  mo 
oonspioiioiifily  t«>  view.  From  the  aide  find  eariical  advocacy  of  I'rofessor 
Forliciv,  the  juililic  lmow]edi;e  of  this  doctrine  of  glnt-ial  plasticity  is  almost 
wholly  dorivol.  He  ravl'  tlie  dtjctriiio  n  more  distinctive  lorm  ;  he  first 
apphed  ttte  tvrin  ritonu  to  t{l'^<^''  i*^!  >^u(l  NUiigbt  to  fQUsd  upon  preoiw 
meaanreraoiits  n  '  Viscuus  Theory '  uf  glacier  motion. 

"  I  lUn  here  obliged  to  aUte  fatXn  in  their  historic  sequence.  Pir>f(?s8or 
Forbes  when  he  began  his  iiiTestigations  was  aojuuinted  with  the  Jabonrs  of 
AflDdu.  In  JuH  cnrliGfit  worka  ii[xiu  the  Al]ii»  ho  refers  to  tboae  labouni  iu 
tiums  of  flnttei-iug  reooguitioiL  But  tUougli  ns  n  matter  of  fact  Hendu's 
ideas  were  thure  to  prompt  him,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
needed  their  iii.spirfitiuu.  Hnd  Rendu  not  preceded  lilm,  he  niigiit  none  tho 
less  have  grospi-d  tho  ideii  of  viecuaity,  executing  hiit  luensurcmcntM  mid  ap- 
plymg  his  knowledge  tu  maintaiu  iL  Be  tliat  aa  it  may,  cho  apj^earanee  of 
RdilMor  ForboB  on  the  Untenuir  g-lndor  in  1841,  and  on  tho  Mlt  di>  <ilaee 
iu  1843,  and  hia  labouni  then  find  miliaoijucntly,  hare  given  him  a  name  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  scientific  hisu>ry  of  gkciora." 

H<:re  a^aiu  I  have  to  declare  that  in  wriling  thus  I  had  no  uotion 
of  'raktug  np"  an  old  controversy.  My  object  was  to  render  my 
account  tiistuncally  continuous,  and  there  is  not  a  single  word  to 
intimate*  tbiit  1  took  exception  io  Priucipal  FurbesV  treatment  uf 
Keudu.  Nay,  while  placing  the  Bishop  iu  the  position  be  merited, 
I  weal  out  of  my  way  t«>  point  out  Uml  in  all  probabilily  Principal 
ForbeB  required  no  sucli  antecedent.  So  (ieHirous  was  I  tiiat  no 
uukint]  or  disparaging  word  should  escape  me  regarding  Frincipa] 
Forbes,  that  liad  a  reasonable  objection  to  tbu  pliraseology  lieio  used 
been  commtinicatetl  to  lue  by  Ids  fricndii,  I  should  liavc  altered  the 
whole  edition  of  the  work  sooner  than  allow  the  objectionable  matter 
t«  appear  in  it. 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  showing  the  grounds  of  the  estimate 
which  1  have  ventured  lo  express  regarding  MouBignor  Kendu,  and 
of  rendering  what  is  to  follow  farther  on  intelligibte,  I  will  intro- 
duce bete  some  extracts  from  his  essay.  For  tbe  sake  of  exactness 
I  will  permit  them  to  remain  iu  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  His  work  is  entitled  "  Th^rio  deA  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie," 
It  begins  by  snlwlividing  glaciers  into  two  kinds — "glaciers  r^Sser- 
voirs  "  and  "  glaciers  d'tfcoulement."  Reudu^s  "glaciers-rfibervoiiii" 
are  onr  "  udvfe,"  where  the  snows  collect,  and  his  "  glaciers  d'tkuule- 
ment "  aie  tbe  ice-streanw  fed  by  the  "  n^ves,"  which  flow  like  rivers 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  I  quote  from  his  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  : — 

"  De  tons  lea  mouvomcnts  qu*«;prouTent  Ics  glaciers,  1e  pins  intpressant 
et  en  m^nie  teniiM  le  plus  difficile  ft  conccvoir  est  le  nionTcment  lent-,  insen- 
sible, el,  aeloii  toutea  los  apparcuccs,  permanent,  des  glaciers  d'ecoutenicnt, 


de  ces  fionvM  d'cau  solidc  quo  I'oo  voit  deaoendre  on  ligne  drtiitc  oti  aerjwn 

ter  du  bord  dcti  glaclcre-n^n'oin  juHqu«  daus   Ics  vall^  habiU'es 
I'liommo.  .  ,  . 

"S'il  t'tait  nwceasairc  do  domontnor  que  Im  gUcicre  inferieure  aont  ali jt^ 

mentcti,  outrctenus  pur  Ics  glaciers  Bupf'-ricnrB,  il  Bu^rait  do  rcmetue  sous^^klii 
los  yciix  du  tcuteiir  tin  ctiHemblc  de  liuls  d'ou  ccttc  vcrit/-  dfkxtule  totitv 
iiuturoUcnicDt. 

"  I  "■  CcR  glftciers  sont  j>lac6f  dftiis  une  rtgioti  oft  U  fusion  dea  glaoes  ^ot» 
pliiR  conxidtrahlc  que  U  fi'nimtiou,  il  j  Aurait.  mxcsshirement  destntction  dtr^v  Bn 
glacier  8  d  n'y  uv&it  [>yur  eux  »mc  source  aJimcutairc.  Car  mcme  en  eup— <ix  P 
IWMiit  dauK  cette  lucalitc  un  amiuj  prJuiitif  do  jjiiicu  aijportee  par  doa  aval-  M.  .mm 
auches  yu  par  d'autres  cauaeis,  U  y  uunut  twujuura  uu  tuuips  od  iirriverait  i»  s^X  li 
dcetnictiuu  toUdu  du  {^lacier,  puitiqu'aprvs  avoir  foodu  la  glace  de  I'nuii^B,  iC-m^  i 
y  aurait  eucure  ua  cxc<Hlaiit  do  calori^ue  pour  attaquer  ct  dioituuer  cl>aqu^» 
annCo  la  gkcu  i|ue  j'appelle  primitive,  paroe  qu'elle  ne  provieudrait  pas 
ckutea  auuuetlas. 

"  2^  Tgiites  les  fob,  quo  L'oo  renooutro  un  glacier  pennaoeut  dans 
regiou  que  j*appcllerui  I'^i^alc,  puur  ludii]iier  sa  tcmptrature,  on  pcut, 
s'cxposer  Jb  so  troniiiiir,  idGriner  d'avaucu  i]U<.'  TauCrQ  cstr^mit^  de  ce  glttoiflr»^^tf 
alioutit  aux  glaulci'b-rt^Hiirvoiire,  et  i|u'untro  cc»  douK  eitrOmcs,  il  a'exialt  w  Wi 
liOB  do  solution  dt-  contiii'iitt-.      Qiiaiid  il  n'y  auniit  de  dt-montrC*  que  oeti  ~ 

liitiuiiu  qui  wit  un  fiiit  iiioont^stable,  olio  Buffimit  pour  di-moutrer  rorigin^^  ^^ 
dos  ylacjJL'ra  iiift''rieura. 

"  'A"  La  innsHc  du  glacier  liiit  on  raiHon  invor»L>  de  la  pente  kut  Ltquelle  i 
coidc.  Quanri  le  couloir  eat  i-npide,  la  gla^e  cist  minco  ct  mi  surfikCti  rat^ 
r(Strfeie  ;  qiinnd  la  pente  dimimie  et  ne  rapproache  de  la  ligno  horisuDtale-^^^-i'i 
le  glacier  se  reufle,  il  dcviont  comme  une  mer,  oomme  un  lac  entro  doiu^e— ■* 
coiiranLs.  Cca  faits  hmiiI  fauiIeK  i.  vMlicr  par  Lt  seulc  iiinpection  du  glaeie: 
dun  Buis,  vu  dep\iis  le  Mout-Eiuv«r<. 

"  Rieu  ne  dvmontre  mteux  juFqii'i  que!  point  le  glacier  co  pUe  »u  loum  .■"■«(' 
aur  letiutil  d  ne  trotive,  (\ne  la  fomn;  du  glatier  du  Mnnt-DnUnl  dans  la  rallfcs  r2*w 
de  Ferret :  '  Sgn  plateau  le  plus  JSIevfi  est  un  grand  cin^uo  entoiirfi  de  hauts  :*"-* 
leuUlets  de  granite,  de  forme  pyraraidalo  ;  de  \k,  le  glacier  duRueud  par  ua^.^^»» 
goige,  dauB  lat^uelle  \\  est  resBcrr^  ;  mats  dca  qu'il  I'u  dfipaaaoe,  il  »'6I«git  d^-t-»* 
iioiivenu  et  s'ouvre  en  6veiitad  :  11  a  douc  en  tout  la  forme  d'une  gerbe  ■er-— *  ^3* 
li'O  daus  le  oiilieu  et  dilat<Jc  A  ses  dous.  entrfmit^'  * 

"  II  y  ft  une  foule  dc  lailH  qui  b&mblomiont  faire  croire  que  la  •ubataocc^'^^*  ** 
dca  giaciurs  ji>uit  d*uuo  caprce  dc  ductiliLfi  qui  lui  ponuot  de  bo  modeler  su«- 
la  lucalitO  qu'ollo  uucupe,  de  B'umiucir,  do  so  rouQor,  do  w  r£tr6dr  et  d^^-^-^ 
s'ftondra  cinnmo  le  feniit  uiie  jwto  iiiollo.  Cojioiidimt,  quand  ou  agit  siir  ui^*-*-^ 
niorciaau  do  glaoe.  qu'un  le  fnippc,  on  lui  tn^uvo  una  rigiditO  ([ui  C6t  oa  Op— *^ 
poeitiun  directc  avoc  lea  apparctioeit  d»nt  nnua  vemmH  do  parlcr.  Peut-ji 
que  les  exirfrieuoefi  faites  sur  de  plus  gnuidea  iraMes  doinicraient  d' antra' 
rtBultatB, 

"  I  *  Plus  le  canal  dc  d^gorgemcnt  est  vaate  4  la  sortie  do  glacter-r£ser- 
voir,  on,  ce  qui  rovicrt  au  RitJmc,  plua  un  glacier  principal  revolt  duu  boo 
lit  do  glaciers  pnrticulicrB,  plus  il  a'avanoe  dnna  Ic  fond  des  Talleea*  p«ite 
qu'alore  la  quantity-  dc  glace  £tant  pliia  grondc,  i'eniploi  du  calorique  poor 
la  fu«it>u  doit  lui  cti*  proportionn6,  et  par  consequent  la  coulee  de  glooe 
avfUit  d'etre  fuuduc  .i  le  temps  do  jj^uCtrer  plus  arant  dans  In  r^lua  c£riflle. 
Ijb  glacior  dca  Hoi^,  qui  rei^uit  dftua  aon  lit  lea  £cDulemouta  do  trots  gnn^ 
glociem,  celui  du  Tacul,  celul  de  Lecbauk  et  celui  du  Talcfre,  eiit  ausai  I'un 
do  ccux  <]iii  h'avanceiit  le  plus  wsn  le  fimd  de  la  vall6e.   .   .  . 


Vojagv  iluui  Inc  Alpe»,"  tome  li.  p.  247. 
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*'J'ai  M]\\  d it  quo  lo  glatier  dcs  IWs  I'tait  nlimcnU;  par  trols  glacidni, 
celui  du  Tftlcfrc,  Ac  Tacul  ct  de  Lcchant.  ('ha»':uii  de  ocxtx-ci  o«t  lui-mcme 
fJiincntc  jiar  plutticun  aiitrca  glaciem  d'uii  truinieiiic  ordre.  Voici  comment 
M-  do  SnuKfltire  di.-crit  tc  glacier  du  Titlcfi-c:  'Cc  glacier  sV-Icto  por  grada- 
tion jii(W|u'aii  j»icd  d'une  enceinte  esai.-te[noiU  itcRti-circuliurc  ijui  le  fenuo  du 
eflt<S  du  iiord.  Cette  enceinte  est  fomioc  [wr  des  pics  do  gntnito  extrerae- 
ment  OlcvOs  (\\\\  se  t«rmiuciiL  pnr  dti  Mtmniit«s  rugucs,  do  f<>nneM  ioBnimeDt 
TariOes.  LiiS  intcr%fUlc«  do  ccs  piot  itout  romplis  por  dee  gUuuen  qui  vien- 
nenl  so  *-enier  doux  wlui  du  Tak-fre.' 

"  Lo  mc-me  auteur  a  tu  dtuiv  la  vallvo  do  Kerrot  un  glacier  olimeat^  par 
wn(^  glaciers  qui  lui  ap)>ortaiont  lo  tribut  do  loura  gliK-tn ;  une  foule  de 
petita  glacieni  tombent  dans  lu  vaste  gWier  dt>  Uioima»saj- ;  trois  glacien  so 
veneut  dana  celui  du  Miiige  aux  environs  du  Cunoajour,  et  il  en  est  oinfli 
dc  preaque  tons  les  aiitreii.  Co»t  douc  pour  I'ubserviiteor  uue  nt-cossiti-  de 
couclurc  quo  let)  glaciers  iufmeurs  aout  dea  lleuvch  Hulides  ijui  prentieul  lour 
source  dnns  tc3  n-gionit  glttctnlcH,  et  qui  vieoiient  dans  lea  rvgioua  teiopdrues 
so  cintngur  cu  flouvcs  li.jviides.* 

"11 '  II  y  u  pluaioure  intlicea  qui  pro«veut  le  mouvomcnt  dcK  gliioicrs  dans 
lea  oouluiit)  qui  lour  ucrvont  de  lit;  jc  n'ou  tndiquumi  quo  dutu.  Si  Ton 
Temarque  un  point  du  glaciur  rec'unnatssablo  par  uno  croTOKse  ou  uiio  \iynv- 
mide  do  glaco,  ou  ni£>mo  par  un  dcs  Uock  de  roclior  qui  se  tri)uveut  a.  la 
tnrface,  et  quo  I'on  fixe  aa  situation  par  uno  Hgne  qui  aboutiaao  aux  douz 
cStM  do  la  valliJc,  on  sera  ctoniie  quelqnea  moia  aprAa  de  ne  plus  tn>uror  le 
point  indiquL-  sous  la  ligne  qui  (■tni>lii»ait  m  position  ;  mnis  il  aura  avanc^ 
vers  lo  h&n  do  la  vkll^e  d'une  qnantite  qui  sera  en  rapjiort  aveo  la  dnnto  de 
rexpcriencc,  In.  tcnipcraturo,  lit  (piaiitite  d'cau  tonibcti  sur  le  gtauier^r^eei^ 
Toir,  et  mciue  avec  rinclinaiMon  du  couloir.  On  m*a  niQutrv  but  1l'  bord  du 
glftcier  den  Bois  un  groa  n>cher  gmnitique  qui  »'etait  arance  d'environ  deux 
cents  qunrinte-deux.  pieds  dans  le  cours  d'une  unnee. 

''  Ku  li)I'^,  In  partie  du  glacier  qui  est  vens  la  nier  de  glaoe  u'est  avoooee 
dc  quatro  cents  quarante-doux  ptodk  En  \HV!,  leg  glaces  aviuivoient  ii  peu 
pri»  d'uu  piod  par  Jour.  J'ai'uis  fix£  eu  1^38  la  position  de  deux  blooi  de 
rochem  qui  C-tuiout  I'l  h.  surface  du  glacier  dcii  Uois ;  uuo  ann^o  apr^  je  5uia 
all£  meanrer  lo  uhemiu  qu'ila  araieut  parouuru ;  I'uu  avait  avauoc  d'en- 
Tiron  quatre  cents  piuds,  et  I'uutre  nvuit  diiiparu,  lioit  qu'il  fUt  tombe  dana 
nne  crevasse  formi^o  pr^B  dc  lui,  soit  qu'il  fijt  tunibc  iiur  lo  bord  du  glacier 
ootnme  nous  vermuH  quo  celu  arrive  luuiox  frei)uouiniout. 

"fi"  A  I'endroit  oil  viont  linir  un  glucier,  c'est-il-diru  daiu>  le  [H>itit  do  Ba 
OOUfBc  oQ  il  n  atteint  In  tempriature  qui  lui  t\aii  nccciuutiri!  jwur  Bubir  uuo 
fiuion  totale,  on  voit  tonjouni  uq  difp^t  plus  ou  moins  ouihiililrabk  do  toutos 
1m  siibativnce«  quil  n  cimrrirca.  Co  sont  des  sables,  dc-s  tt-Trea  ut  tics  ruuben 
de  toutes  lets  gnindenn>.  Si  1'nn  examine  In  nature  do  ca'^  rocliera,  on  wt, 
pour  I'oi-dinatro,  force  dc  oonvonir  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  d'onalogie  arec  le  terrain 
snr  lequet  ib  reposcnt,  ui  memo  toujuurs  nvcc  lea  montagnes  qui  bordcnt 
le  coitrant  ;  pour  rctrouvcr  Ics  Analogues  il  Eaut  remooter  Tcn  les  sources 
den  glucteni,  et  couclure  que  les  glaciem  vo^ragent  ii  la  mflnii^  dcs 
Seuves. 

"Qiioique  la  plup&rt  dea  autoura  qui  out  porl^  dos  glacierB  iofericura 
aient  8ur  leur  origine  et  leur  formation  des  idtea  assez  ftiusMS,  tons  oepon- 
dant  cuuviemient  qu'il  existe  [lOur  cux  un  mouvement  do  transport  qui  les 


*  This  anioa  of  branch  glaeicn.  oontinfr  from  dlftctutt  soaioe^,  and,  Uiefefore, 
bntdinij  to  form  llic  tronk  H^laclcr,  appears  to  hare  greatlj  loflnenccd  the  oonoeptious 
«f  Rendu. 


■ 


{(lit  arancer  rers  le  fond  des  vfilloes ;  mais  dcs  ViDstaiit  oiL  lis  veutent  fun 
oonnoitro  la  naturo  et  la  quanlitv  do  oe&  moiiTcments,  lis  tombeut  diuia  Is 
Tn^o  Gt  souTent  mf-mc  dnus  k-  rJdioale.  En  effct,  o'cst  1^  scion  moi,  le 
reriuble  ncDUcl  gordicn.  Lc  fii.it  du  mouvcmeut  exisU^  la  prugresaiun  des 
glaciers  est  d^montr^ :  muis  Ic  miido  cat  enlrSrcniont  iiiwinuu.  Pciit- 
r-tro  aver,  do  longncs  obacrvatious,  dos  cxprricnceti  btcn  fuitcit  sur  la  glovo 
ct  la  ticigc,  viendm-t-on  &  bout  do  lo  aaisir ;  mais  ces  {trcmiora  flCmcntB 
noiiii  maiKitieiit  (?ncorA. 

*'  Kicn  nft  me  iiarait  pins  ftlfiircniotit  demoiitre  que  le  moiivement  pro- 
yrt'ssif  des  glncici"s  vera  le  bfls  de  la  vallt-o,  ct  rieii  en  iiiome  tcnips  n*  tae 
Sfuibic  plus  diflicila  a  oiMicevoir  <)iie  l:v  nmiiitre  dout  «'ex<fcute  ce  loouve- 
ment  si  lent,  si  int'yal,  4111  sexiJcute  *iur  do*  [.t-iites  diHiEroates,  but  im  sol 
garni  d'lisperit^^s,  vi  dnus  d«s  cAuuujt  dout  l)v  lurg*.Mir  vuriv  ii  cbaque  lusUmt. 
C'est  Itk,  aulua  tiioi,  lu  pb«'uuiu<>uo  le  ini.>iiia  ex(>li>cabIo  des  glauiecs.  ilan:h<»- 
t-U  ensemblu  commu  via  bloc  de  mnrbrv  sur  itii  plan  iucliiie  ?  .  .  ,  Avonce- 
t-il  par  parties  britiecB  cuniuiQ  les  L-ailloiix  qui  su  biuvent  dana  lc«  cgulQue 
des  TnontagueB?  .  .  .  S'uffaiHise-t-U  sur  lui-meme  pour  cuuler  le  loag  dea 
pentca,  CMinmo  le  ferait  uue  lave  Ti  la  tola  ductile  et*  liquide  f  .  .  .  Lea 
jnrties  qui  fe  d^tacbent  vera  ]<■&  peiitcs  mpideii  sufliseni-ellea  h  iiiipriiuer 
du  m;>uvcmeut  h  cellcH  qui  rcpoaeut  &ur  uuq  Burfnce  iiorizoiiCulu  ?  Jc 
I'iguore.  l'cut-6tre  ouoore  pourrait-on  dire  quo  dnus  lea  yniuda  rrt.ida  Teau 
qui  tctnpUt  Igs  uumbrcuiWB  crci-asecs  ti-au^tvui-salcf^  du  giaour  veuatit  &  to 
cooeelsr,  prand  8on  oocraiBsement  dc  vohtuio  ordiiiitirc,  puussc  1«8  poroiB 
qui  la  eontiennent,  et  produit  atiitu  tin  mouvumuut  vera  la  baa  da  canal 
d'Ajoulement. 

"Portons  nos  rognrds  i^ur  la  ]iartiu  du  glacier  des  Bois  qui  avnisiiic  le 
Mont-Envers.  lA  il  offre  TaRpect  d'unc  mcr  do  glace  dont  la  surface  agilie 
serait  dans  uu  plan  it  [>cn  pr^'*  hoiiKoutal.  Cctic  ma^se  £teudue,  profonde, 
compacto,  rigide,  qui  tuitche  it  des  liords  iii'fhninlablea.  qui  laut^jt  sV'lnrg;ts- 
Bcnt,  tantot  se  resserrcnt,  cat  cepC'iK^ant  i-u  tnouvcnicitt.  Ici  pulnt  da 
rupture,  0(1  r  ?«  crfvatsfi  t/ue  fon  y  rrjicojilrr  vf  vmt  piig  lUfrnfra  commf  celta 
tloni  notix  mH»tf  jxirU'  pht4  fuxiit :  nous  verrous  nilleunt  leiu"  originc,  7111  n'td 

iy(u  t/iff  tu  moiLtyvient  iJu  glacirr*    Cependaiit  il  avatice  liL  tout  ocmnie  dai»8 
m  parties  ob  la  petite  eat  pluu  rapide.     J'ai  cbercb^  k  appr^ier  U  qiiautiti 
mouvetuent  ;  mah  je  u'ai  pu  recueillir  que  des  dviin^s  un  pea 
_  J'ai  iuterrogC-  mes  guides  sui' U  positiou  d'un  L'noriue  rodier  qui 

est  i£a  bord  du  {^lacier,  mais  ^-iicoi'e  sur  la  ginoe  et  par  consequent  miuam  i 
son  mouvomout.  Les  guides  moiit  moutr^  I'eudroit  oil  il  Giait  I'lmuiSi  prt- 
c^deute,  ct  celui  oil  il  ^'tait  U  y  a  trois,  qunti-o  et  ctuq  ous  ;  bieu  plus,  ik 
m'ont  moutrC  I'eudroit  oil  il  ijc  truuvcra  dans  uu  aas,  deux  aua,  eti:.,  taat 
ils  croient  fitre  certains  de  bt  r^ulantf  do  ce  loouvuiueut  C'epctidnai 
leura  rappert^  u'L-tuiuut  [mih  toujuurs  pc^-eisCmeut  d'aeuurd,  ct  loura  indlca- 
tioDB  de  tetn[iti  et  de  diHtaiicts  luanqueut  tuujuunt  do  cotle  pr6cisioD  de 
mosiire  et  dc  quantltt^  nana  Ipiquelle  on  eBt  ubltgi'  de  miuH;lier  h  tatons  dam 
Ic3  scieticeit  pliyniquen.  Kn  rodiiiiinnt  ee»  [lini'rrenU'H  indications  ft  du* 
nioycuno,  je  truuvai  que  Vavanroinent  totJil  devnit  fitre  d'envinon  qunrante 
picdji  par  a»in?e.  Pans  mfin  dcniicr  voyage  j'ai  obtcim  des  renscigncDicnts 
plua  certains  que  j'ai  coiiHi^K-s  dans  lo  chapitre  prficA^ent,  ct  I'^nonne 
diflercDCC  qui  sc  trouve  entre  1«3  dcus  nSsultats  provicut  de  co  que  k* 
demi^rt's  oWr\'ations  ont  itf  f;utcs  au  milieu  du  glacier  d'ci^oulemcut,  qui 
inarctic  avec  plus  de  rapiditi'-,  timdis  que  les  premiss  ODt  C-U-  failes  »ur  la 
bord,  oQ.  la  glaice  est  rotenue  par  lc  trottcmcnt  doa  paruis  rocliousag. '  Kbel 

*  The  italioa  liere  uw  mine  ;  they  ore  inttoOacc<d  with  refemioo  to  a  point  to  b« 
discaaacd  furtliec  on.— J.  T. 
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pense  i|(ie  lo  mouTeiDGnt  (les  glaciers  n'est  on  gL-ni^l  que  do  douse  i\  vingt- 
eioq  pieda  poraiiiu-e;  iniiw  il  est  facile  do  compPCDdrc  igii'il  cat  impoaBiUle 
d'obtcnir  une  mesiire  geiif>rute,  qu*il  doit  y  on  avoir  tuic  pour  dwque 
glacier.  Ln  imtnre  de  la  i>entc,  Ic  iioniliro  itcs  variatioujs  auxtiueUcs  tjllo 
est  soiiniisc,  la  profondcur  dew  glucoa,  In  Inrgcur  du  coaloir,  la  fonno  do  bc« 
bords  et  millc  autrcs  circonstanopg  doircnt  fftiro  Vftrier  la  vitcssc  d« 
glacc«,  ct  ce«  oircmistaDces  iic  satiricnt  ctrc  Alisolunient  lea  memos  par- 
tout.  Bion  plus,  il  n*est  paii  mcnie  fiicilc  d'ohtenir  catte  vitesse  pour  \ui 
neul  glacier,  m>'ine  nvec  den  ol)iiervation<i  suiricft  ;  en  voici  U  mison.  Dana 
loH  cndroit&dii  glftcier  oi\  la  pente  est  plus  mpidc,  la  couche  de  glace  e«t 
pliih  miiico,  HA  viteir^e  est  pIiiH  graude  ;  dans  ceux  oil  la  petite  ext  |>i-esiiii0 
iiiille,  te»  glaces  no  renflenl,  K'acciiniulent ;  la  masxa  en  inouvemuut  etaut 
duuble,  triple,  etc.,  tii  vitesfte  u'est  <pie  rle  la  moitie.  dn  Uan,  etc-  Deux 
vbservntouni  i[ui  ijartiratijiit  du  ix-s  doux  points  Hi  ditTercuts,  tironuont  Tun 
«t  I'autro  de«  consoifueiiceii  riLuosL-d. 

"Co  u'oitt  pna  tuut,  il  y  a  uutre  U  glacier  d«a  Boia  et  im  £i5uve  uiio 
msemblanou  tellomouC  compl^tv  qu'il  est  impossible  de  trouver  dauii  oelul-ci 
uue  L-ii-cL'iitituuco  i^ui  ue  &oit  ptis  dnoB  I'auu'o.  Dans  lea  courants  d'enu, 
la  Titerao  n'est  pas  utiiformc  dans  toute  la  largeur  ui  dnn»  toute  la.  pr^j- 
foudeur ;  le  frotteoieut  du  food,  celui  dea  bords,  rootiou  dea  obstacles 
foot  Tarier  ootte  vitcssc,  (juL  n'cat  eati^ro  quo  vers  Ic  milieu  dc  tn  siirraoe. 
Or,  1a  soiile  iu^pcctiou  du  glacier  sitfflt  pour  prouver  quo  la  7itc8.sc  du 
milieu  eat  plus  grmide  que  cullea  dea  rivea.  La  aurfaoo  oiitic-ro  eat  coup«j 
pur  dea  crcvaasca  qui  soul  cu  g'i-ii4:ral  trantiVdnolee  Ii  sa  direction.  Hi  lo 
mouveincut  iStait  lo  mi-nui  daiw  toute  la  niasae,  cea  crcvauscii  qui  coupeut 
la  surface  on  undi^-s  jmrallMca  fDrniemicut  niic  ligne  dmito  qui  sorjiit, 
toujour^  il  pen  pK-a  peqiendiculaire  atix  deux  rives ;  niiiia  il  n'en  eaX.  pi>iut 
ninsi  ;  la  ligne  gdnilrale  est  une  oourbo  dont  la  convexity  a'avancc  rcrs 
lo  has  do  la  vftU6e,  oe  qui  no  peut  £tre  attribu£  qu'i  I'exote  de  vitcBsa 
que  les  glnccs  out  eur  ce  point," 

My  final  rol'eronce  to  PciQcipal  Forbes  is  in  ij  y?  of  tlie  "  Forms  of 
Water.''  where  the  veined  structoro  of  glacier-ice  is  dealt  with.  Its 
description  by  Ouyot,  who  first  observed  it,  is  bo  brief  and  appropriate 
that  I  quoteiJ  his  account  of  it.  But  this  -vias  certainly  not  with  a 
view  of  damagiug  the  originality  of  Principal  Forbes.  In  paragraph 
i?*  of  my  book  the  observation  of  the  structure  upon  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar  is  thus  cpoken  of: — "  The  blue  veins  were  observed  indepen- 
dently three  years  after  JI.  Guyot  had  first  described  them.  I  say 
independently,  because  M.  Guyot's  description,  though  written  in 
1838,  remained  unprintcd,  ami  wa.«  uuknown  in  18+1  to  the  observ- 
ers on  tJie  Aar.  These  were  51.  Aga-saiz  and  Professor  Forbe.s.  To 
the  question  of  structure  Professor  Forbes  subsequently  devoted  much 
attention,  and  it  was  mainly  hia  observations  and  reasonings  that  gave 
it  the  important  position  now  assigned  to  it  in  glacier  phenomena." 

This  ia  the  account  of  Guyot's  obKerv.ation  given  hy  Principal 
Forbes  himself.  Bui  it  may  be  objected  that  I  am  not  correct  in 
classing  him  and  Agft.ssiz  thus  together,  and  that  to  Principal  Forbes 
alone  belongs  the  credit  of  observing  tho  veined  structure  upon  the 
Aar  glacier.     This  may  be  true,  but  would  an  impartial  writer  bo 
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justilied  ia  iguuriiig  tlie  indignant  {jrot^sts  uf  M.  Agassiz  nuiJ  liiti 
compajiionB  ?  With  regiird  tij  tlie  development  of  tliu  subject,  I  felt 
porfectlj  sure  of  the  merits  of  Priticipnl  Forbeit,  and  did  nut  hi?Hitatc 
to  give  him  the  l»neiit  of  my  convicUou. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  gioiiodN  of  Priiiclpid  Sliaarp'fi  cumplaiut  t]Uot«d 
at  the  outKct^-^uoh  the  "  charges  "  that  I  huv4>  inatle  "  against  Prin- 
cipal Forbes,"  aud  which  the  "  iutcresU  uf  truth  **  and  "Justice  to  the 
dead"  could  not  " suffer  to  |mss  iinchaHonged."  There  is,  I  submit, 
no  colour  of  rcai;on  in  such  a  complaint,  and  it  woidd  never,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  been  made  had  not  Principal  Shivirp  and  Mm  collea- 
gues found  themselves  in  poi^session  of  n  document  which,  Uiotigh 
published  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Princi[MLl  Forbett,  was  never 
answered  by  me,  and  which,  in  the  belief  that  I  am  unable  to 
answer  it,  is  now  reproduced  for  my  confutation. 

The  document  here  referred  to  appeared  80on  after  the  publication 
of  the  "Glaeiere  of  tlio  Alps"  iu  1860.  It  is  eutitknl  "Iteply  to 
Professor  TyndaH's  Keniarks  in  his  Work  on  tJie  '  Glaciers  of  the 
Alps,'  relating  to  Retidu's  '  Tli<!orie  des  Glaciers.' "  It  was  obviously 
written  uudcr  fceUugs  of  great  irritation,  and,  longing  for  peace,  tho 
only  public  notice  I  took  of  it  at  the  time  was  to  say  that  "I  have 
abstained,  from  answering  my  distinguished  censor,  not  from  inability 
to  do  so,  but  because  I  thought,  and  think,  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  case  it  is  better  to  submit  to  misconception  than  to  make  science 
the  arena  of  personal  controversy." "  My  critics,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  uudenttand  that  for  the  sake  of  higher  occupations  state- 
mrats  maybe  allowed  to  pas-i  unchallenged  which,  were  their  refuta- 
tion worth  the  necessai-y  time,  might  be  blown  in  shreds  to  the 
winds.  Of  this  precise  charoct«r,  I  apprehend,  are  the  accusations 
coutaincti  in  the  ine-published  essay  of  Principal  Forbes,  which  \C\9, 
friends,  professing  to  kuow  what  he  would  have  done  were  he  alive, 
now  challenge  mc  to  meet  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  throw  upon 
tlicm  the  rcspon^iihility  of  my  answer. 

Avoiding  all  imitation  of  the  depreciatOT^r  and  even  sneering  tone 
with  wliicli  the  essay  opens,  1  will  deal  at  once  with  its  Rtrongcst 
points. 

"1  have  already,"  says  Principal  Foi-bes,  "adverted  to  Professor 
Tyndall's  sligliter  and  more  general  claims  on  behalf  of  Rendu.  But 
it  is  at  page  303  of  Professor  TyndaU's  work  that  the  more  serious 
atlcgatiou  is  made — that  while  certain  passages  from  Rendu  are  well 
known  from  the  frequent  and  flattering  references  in  my  work,  [there 
arejt    'others  of  much  greater  importance  which  have   hitherto 

*  '*  Beat  oa  a  Moda  of  Hotian."     \A  edidcti,  p.  1»3 1  footnote, 
t  The  words  ia  bracken  appour  axoestaxj  Vt  Um  iscoss. — J.  T. 
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remaiDcd  unkDowu  in  this  coiiRtry,' wlucli  having  'tUscovered/  he 
proceeds  to  divulge. 

"The  passages,"  continues  Principal  Foibey,  "  u>  ivhich  attention  is 
thus  so  stgDilicautly  directed  are  only  two  in  numher.  boih  relating  io 
the  conipajiiKio  of  a  glacier  with  a  rivor.  I  wiJI  consider  them 
separately." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  invert  the  order  of  the  tno  passages  hero 
referred  to,  and  to  take  that  first  io  i-elation-to  which  the  logic  of 
Principal  Forbes  seems  most  unanswerable. 

**  It  appeals  nnneceasary  to  repcflt  the  first  portion  -jf  Professor  TyndalFa 
6rst  quotation  ^m  Rendu,  ns  it  tneroly  ctmtiUiis  in  general  toons  the 
assertion  of  the  analogy  of  the  movement  nf  the  glacier  to  a  river,  the 
modifications  of  it^  velocity  and  depth  depembug  ■>»  lljc  \Ti<Itb  nud  Klope  of 
the  valley.  Ko  one  who  reads  the  extrn^t^  which  I  hnve  already  given 
from  my  'Travels'  will  doubt  that  I  have  i^iveii  M.  t^etulu  entire  credit 
for  this  generally  accurate  .intJciitfitiou.  T  alsv  a«cril>eil  due  merit  to  onr 
oountrymnu  Captain  Raxil  Halt  (whoso  prior  cinini  n  not  alluded  to  by 
Professor  Tyndall)  for  his  snguctous  nuticipatiuu, '  jMMiitiiif;  to  the  ooncep- 
tiou  of  a  nemi-iluid  gla^;ier.'  I  further  o.\plicitly  bUtod  thitt  "tlio  idea  of 
oouipciriug  a  glacier  tu  a  river  wus  anything  but  new,  and  I  »uu!J  nut  be 
KiippoBud  tu  claim  that  ctjmpamQU  or  aoiilugy  as  an  original  one ;' that 
such  luuilc^'ies  had  no  cinim  to  fouud  n  th*orfi;  that  'the  onus  of  the  proof 
lay  with  the  thegrist.'  The  latter  seiitenoes  of  Pix>fessor  Tyndidl's  quotation 
ttfim  l^udu,  restored  to  the  original  French,  aro  ils  follow  ; — 

"  'Ce  n'cst  pus  torit,  il  y  a  eutre  tc  glacier  des  Ik-is  et  uue  fleuve  une 
ressemblauce  tellcment  complete  qu'il  est  im])oBsib1c  de  trouver  dans 
celui-ci  une  circoiietance  fjui  ne  soit  pas  dans  I'autrc.  Dans  Ips  conmnts 
d'cau  la  vitcsac  n'ost  jias  uniformo  duns  toutc  la  larpeur  ni  tlmiK  tout  la 
profondenr;  lo  frottomtnt  du  fond,  celui  do»  horiU,  Taution  dea  obstaoles, 
font  varior  cetto  vitcsse,  qui  n'cst  enticre  quu  vera  lo  milieu  dc  la 
siu-fiioc.'* 

"The  (juotcd  ostract,"  says  Priticipal  Forbes,  "terminates  abruptly 
{again  with  four  dots,  ....],  and  thei'O  is  a  manifest  incompleteness 
in  tlic  Acuso.  For  the  introduction  '  Ce  n'cst  gias  tout'  nhows  that  the 
writer  is  going  to  explniu  au  additional  analogy  of  the  t;lacier  to  a  rivet-. 
But  iu  Uie  preceding  eztrsct  it  is  evident  tliat  only  the  ounditiuns  of  rierr 
motion  arc  noted,  and  that  the  analogues  of  glacier  motion,  which  ought 
to  follow,  do  not  appear. 

"  On  turning  up  Iteudu's  'Tln'orie'  for  the  context,  I  found  the  missing 
member  of  the  aniUugy  ;  it  i«  as  fullowa  : — 

" '  Or,  la  seule  iaapection  du  glacier  suffit  pour  prouver  (^ue  la  viteiae  du 
milieu  eat  plus  graode  q,ue  celle  des  rives.  La  surfaoe  entiere  est  •jou]x'e 
par  des  crevaeaes,  c^ui  soot  en  g<?u(Tal  trAJisrcTKnles  3i  sa  direction.  Si  le 
mou^'cmont  etatt  le  nkumo  dans  touto  la  masse,  ces  crevasses,  qui  ooupeut 
la  surfuce  en  ondoes  pamllt^Ics,  formoraicnt  uue  liguo  droile,  qui  seroient 
toujourti  a  pen  prC:s  ]Hirpendiculiureu  aux  deux  rives  ;  uutis  il  u'eu  est  point 
aiusi ;  la  li^iie  gi'ni'ride  uKt  nnc  courbc  dont  la  eouvcxilc  savunce  vers  lo  bos 
de  la  vallue,  ce  qui  ne  pout  etro  attribuu  (^'k  I'exctls  dc  vitesse  que  lea 
glaoes  ontsur  co  potnL't 

•  Renda,  p,  OC.  +  Ibid,  pp.  IM!,  97. 
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"From  this  extract  wo  fiml — very  unexpectedly  to  the  rcadcw  of  Pro- 
fessor Tymlftll's  account  of  Rendu's  theory — thnt  tho  Riahop  relics  for  hia 
coiivictioii  of  the  river-like  motion  of  the  ice  on  an  observation  (if  obucrvo- 
tioD  it  was)  :tlLngethet-  fitllnciouA,  and  from  Tphich  a  Ur^r  experience  and  a 
more  important  study  of  tho  Mer  de  Olncc  aloiii?  mnst  have  led  him  to  draw 
u  couMKiuuucv  dUimctncnll}-  U[i|>owd  to  the  plftstic  or  river  hypotiMsia. 
It  IK  niiw  lulinittvd  by  oU  parttps,  iiichidiii^  IVufeiwc'r  Tyndkll,  Ihftt  as  a 
rule  the  ox-vaweB  of  a  glacier  stretch  acroii«  it  in  curvea,  mmrr  toxntnU  tfu 
oriffin.  M.  AgRssiz  and  ntbers,  misled  in  their  deductions  from  this  fact, 
triuch  tfiey  recorded  cwrectly,  espoused  &  false  hypothesi*.  M.  R«ndu, 
Imving  a  just  hypothesis,  observed  the  facte  inaccurately,  or  must  have 
relied  on  somo  altogether  local  or  apparent  exception  to  a  general  law.** 
Farther  on  Principal  Forbes  speaks  of  Rendn  resting  "  oa  a  follAcious 
obHon-atJou,  whiob,  if  uuulc  oriyht,  should  have  kd  the  author  to  lui  oppotitt 
roaulL" 

The  tone  of  this  very  able  atpimcnt,  it  will  be  observed,  is  per- 
fectly dignified.  There  is  uo  ill-temper  here — uo  angry  protests 
against  "  prt^udicx- "  oa  my  part.  The  strung,  remutiieless  logic 
wliich  tie  thinks  he  wields  has  raised  Principal  Forbc«  above  the 
nece«sity  of  anger.  lu  the  "  Fonns  of  Water  "  I  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  cuinfort  of  a  belief  and  tliw  truth  of  a  belief  are  two 
diflerent  tbiugs.  And  the  ai'^^imeut  hero  produced  was,  I  doubt  not> 
as  comforting  to  Principal  Forbes  as  if  it  represented  a  solid  reality, 
and  not  the  mere  mirage  of  his  own  intellect. 

The  "  abrupt "  termination  of  my  quotiition,  and  the  introductioD  of 
the  "four  dots"  above  referred  to  were  simply  intended  to  save  my 
readers  from  an  error  into  which,  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  missing 
member  of  the  analogy,"  Principal  Forbes  baa  unwittingly  led  his 
biographers. 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  William  Hopkins,  both  Principal  Forbes 
and  myself  were  well  inntructed  as  to  the  mechaniail  origin  of  cre- 
vasse*: how  lines  of  tension  oblique  to  the  glacier  are  produced  by 
the  fjuickor  c^nti-al  flow  ;  how  the  glacier  breaking  at  right  angles 
across  these  lines  forms  marginal  crevasses  pointing  from  the  sides 
upwai-ds;  how  these  lateral  crevasses  tiniting  with  transverse  ones 
jiomeiimes  produce  curved  fissures,  with  their  convexities  directed 
towards  the  source  of  the  glacier,  as  figured  at  page  llW  of  the  "  Forms 
of  Water."  A  simple  application  of  these  principles,  I  may  add, 
explains  the  violent  crevassing  of  the  eastern  side  uf  the  Mer  do 
Glace,  which  Principal  Forbes  had  attributed  to  a  non-existent  cause. 
Knowing  all  this,  it  would  not  have  hccn  to  the  credit  of  my  intelli- 
gence had  I  placed  the  logical  weapon  which  he  seems  to  wield  in 
the  hands  of  so  unsparing  an  antagonist  fl-s  Principal  Forbes.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  Principal  Forbes  omitted  to  make  himself  sure 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  eroplo)*s.  Ho  reasons  as  if  the  cre- 
vasses of  Hopkins  and  those  of  Rendu  were  one  and  the  same,  wbereas. 
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they  are  totally  «iistinct  things.     The  BUhop  himself,  however,  Rhall 
correct  him. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  "Theorie  des  Glaciers,"  which  is 
headed  "Des  Crevo-sse-s,"  Rendu  deBnes  what  he  me.ins  by  couloirs, 
fentm,  and  crevasscji,  respectively.  He  affirm.t  thai  to  apply  the  torm 
crevasse  to  all  the  cavities  found  upon  a  glacier  introduce*  confusion 
of  ideas  into  this  portion  of  .science. 

"Cherchons  k  diettugiior  ilea  choscB.  Dcs  uiassen  do  noigo  ot  quel- 
quefois  do  glooo,  no  di-tac[ii:nt  dc  la  montagiic  ct  uotilcnt  mpidomont  lo  toug 
do  ees  thuica,  en  laissant  uu  vide,  im  tii  Ton  Tout  im  fi>8)M:  \Ava  iiii  niuiiie 
Iai;ge  ct  prufond.  On  donne  i  cctte  cavity  le  nom  de  crovosse  j  it  vatidroit 
tnieux,  ce  me  scnjlde,  Tappclcr  cotdoir. 

"  Dana  Ics  cndroits  oS  U  pento  est  rapidc,  la  glace,  cMnnt  Jk  sa  pmpre 
posaiiteiir,  se  diitAcKc  do  U  moaso  snp^hcuro  ot  B'arance  Tcrs  le  l»w  d'tine 
quantity  plus  on  moins  grandc,  selon  I'eapace  qu'ollc  tronvc.  Lo  ride  qn'elle 
labso  dcrriere  oUe  Mt  unc  vfritablo  fetito  qni  x'est  faito  aveo  un  grand  bmit. 
Cett«  fento  uo  tan:lcra  pas  a  ^trc  fcrm^e  par  rapprochedelaglftc<:aup(!ricurc, 
qui  deacendra  !\  gon  tour  aprea  qn'iine  aut  i-e  feute  se  sera  faite  plus  baut.  On 
donne  encore  la  nom  de  crev^ksse  ii  cette  ouverturo  ;  tV  raudraU  mieux  ltd 
taiuer  le  nom  <h  fi^le.  J'ai  observv  I'luBieitrs  do  ces  fentes  qui  avaient  cui 
fiutes  depaiH  pen  de  temps,  depuia  quolques  kuurcs  peut-<!tre;  elle*  n'aTaieut 
gu^  que  denx  pouco»  d'ouvcrturo,  main  ou  profoudeiir  v\\vs  paiaisaaieat 
g'elendro  juspruu  foud  du  glacier,  «t  en  le  coupiiiit  perpeudiculnii-einent  a 
BCS  bords,  eWvs  so  propagouient  h  traTCtB  beaucoup  de  creraescs  qu'vllM  cou* 
paiflQt  ubliquumetit.  L  uau  qui  coule  dcs  orsvasses  d.ins  les  feiites  no  reparatt 
pan;  ce  qui  pronve  quo  kft  fcntea  rout  an  fond  dcs  glaciers,  Um<ti»que  let  ere- 
tatta  ne  sunt  tfu'd  iti  tuprrjtcif.  Eufin,  il  y  a  sur  toutfl  la  surface  des  ytaeiera 
tF^eonleTOfnt^  dcs  nj/onamfntu  qui,  jxinr  I'ordinniro,  n'flffcctent  qn'une  certaina 
ipaiascur  do  la  coucho  aupi'-ricuro  dn  glacier  sans  s'etcndrejusqu'aii  fond; 
ettt  d  OM  ji^Ait'^3  nille^  qtuje  eonaerre  le  nom  df  crei'aae  qn'tm  leur  a  tou- 
Jours  donne.    (Test  co  que  I'on  appeUorait  en  grologio  les  valines  d'£rodou." 

If  the  rcfldcnvill  turn  to  the  words  italicised  on  page  411  aud  also 
consider  the  meaning  of  those  italicised  here,  no  syllahle  of  commeut 
will  be  needed  from  mc  to  prove  the  statement  that  the  crevasses  of 
Principal  Forbes  and  thoao  of  Rendu  are  wholly  distinct  things ;  or 
that  the  reasoning  of  Principal  Forbes,  which  would  apply  t«  the 
"  fentea "  of  Rendu,  has  no  application  whatever  to  his  crevaesefl. 
Tlio  Bisliop,  for  c-Kamplc,  would  apply  the  term  creviuwies  to  the  de- 
pressions of  the  wrinkles  discovered  by  Principal  Forbes  on  the 
Glacier  du  G^nt,  which  tnm  their  convexities  duwnwards.  These 
wrinkles  eventnally  disappear,  but  they  leave  behind  them  the  very 
Dirt-Bands  which  suggested  so  strongly  to  Principal  ForboH  the  idea 
of  semifluid  motion.  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  pro\'ing  that 
Principal  Forbes  has,  in  the  present  instance,  mistaken  his  data;aDd 
misled  his  friends.  But  were  it  ncccssar}',  it  miglit  be  shown  that  the 
mecfaautcal  condition  of  the  Mor  de  Glace,  where  those  '^'enfonce- 
mcnts"  show  thcniaclvcs,  is  precisely  antithetical  to  that  uocessarj-  to 
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the  i>rot]uctioii  of  tho  true  crovatsses.  In  tlic  latier  casfe  the  glacier  is 
in  a  ttiaU)  of  longitudinal  strain,  in  the  former  of  longitudinal  com- 
pression. The  allegfttion,  therefore,  that  Rendu  "  relied  for  his  con- 
viction on  on  obseiration  altogether  failacious "  is  not  sustained ; 
and  the  u'gtiment  founded  on  tbis  notion,  and  which  rendered  my 
fairness  so  questionable,  falls  to  the  ground. 


I  now  turn  to  Principal  Forbes's  examination  of  my  "  first  extract " 
from  Rendu. 

"  It  wil!  1)0  desirable,''  he  writes,  '*  to  copy  the  passage  from  Rendu, 
restored  to  the  original  French,  which  ha.s  been  quoted  and  tranidated 
by  Professor  Tyii.iall.'* 

Principal  Forbes  then  quotes  the  paitsagc  reproduced  at  p^e 
411  of  thia  rejoinder,  beginning  at  the  wordu  "J'ai  cherch*^  a. 
apprdcier  la  quantitt^  de  son  mouremcnt,"  and  ending  witb  the  words 
"ou  la  glace  est  retenue  par  le  frottement  dc3  paroia  rocheuses," 
He  then  continues  thus  : — 

**  Fixim  tliG  emphasis  laid  on  the  lust  sontoDco  by  tlio  italics  aud  uijiitals 
of  ProfoBsor  TyiitliUI,  in  citing  iIilh  {inssiii,'e,  it  ivoitld  iippeur  thiit  what  ho 
most  insists  on  tut  uorol,  luid  liithcrlu  ovcrluokuJ,  iti  tito  more  rapid  motion 
of  tho  central  ice,  and  the  retention  of  tiiu  latcml  ice  hy  fritrtion  ;  and  in 
evidciiCL'  of  the  'gmve  mmpprehcngion*  to  whieli  lie  alleges  that  Tlendii'ti 
Htalenicnts  have  been  exposed  he  cites  from  my  '  TrftTcU,'  p.  128,  the 
reference  which  1  have  made  to  Headu's  eatimatvs  of  the  motion  of  the 
Mer  de  tUnce,  which  hru!  l>e<n  jdready  quoted  iu  extract  (C)  of  this  Itcply. 
But  1  regrut  to  state  that  he  has  giveu  it  in  an  incomplete  shape,  to  the 
manifest  perversion  of  the  meaning  tut  respects  the  cmdit  given  In  Rendu. 
Id  tb«  tirst  place,  the  iutroductory  uetitcnce  is  omitted. 

"It  is  this  :  '  M.  Rendu  seems  to  have  beea  more  aware  of  the  iraport- 
'Anco  of  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  glncier  than  any  other 
^author ;  but  the  best  information  vbich  he  could  collect  iu  l^l  I  did  not  much 
tend  to  clear  up  bis  doubts.'  But  the  followiug  omission  is  more  serious, 
for  it  suppresses  half  a  scutcoce,  including  the  very  point  under  discussion. 
Profenor  l^dall  closes  tho  quotation  ^\ith  tho  words  'forty  feet  per 
annum,  or  one-tfttth  of  the  last  I '  Aud  he  pkcos  four  dots  (thus,  .  .  .  .) 
in  beu  of  the  coueludiu^  woids  of  the  Kcuteucc,  uhtuh  in  my  book  iiro  as. 
follows  :  'A  diflerence  which  ho  attributes  to  the  diflerciit  mtes  of  motion 
of  the  centre  and  sides'  (accomiianied  by  a  foot-note  reference  to  the  page 
of  Rcndu's  'Thfforie').  1  caimot  but  look  npon  this  supfH'esson  of  the 
end  of  a  r|uoted  sentence,  including  the  very  point  tmder  aiscussion,  aa  im 
evidence  of  strong  prejudice  in  the  writer,  agniust  which  I  feel  called  uptm 
to  protcat.*" 

Thia  is  not  by  any  means  so  calm  and  dignified  08  Principal 
Forbes's  last  argument.  The  word»  arc  wanner,  but  the  logic  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  and  strong.  Doubtless  tho  impression  is  left  upon 
tijo  mind  of  the  reader  that  I  have  done  something  very  reprehen- 
able  ;  but  a  little  trouble  will,  I  trust,  enable  mc  to  disentangle  the 
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web  of  alien  fibres  here  wo^ea  togetli^jr,  aoU  to  make  tlicm  iadlvl- 


duoJIy  plain. 

In  the  first,  place,  then,  I  would  say  that  "  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion" in  the  "Glaciers  u("  the  Alps,"  p.  304  et  ««/.  was  not  at  all  tho 
difference  of  motion  between  the  centre  axvX  the  rides,  but  whether 
Principal  Forbes  was  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  fact  of  diifereut 
velocities  having  been  assigned  to  different,  glaciers,  and  evtu  to 
different  points  of  the  same  glacier,  that  tliese  velocities,  tt-c«ti»6  tiui}f 
tliiLs  dlfercd,  were  incorrect.  I  prove  that  he  h  ii<jt  eutilleU  to  do 
80.  It  is,  moreover,  to  bo  borne  in  niiml  ilrnt  though  Principal 
Forbes  uses  the  words  "  it  would  appear,"  there  was  no  shadow  of 
doubt  about  my  statement,  which  waa  this:  that  the  passag«») 
embracwl  by  the  last  half  of  page  411  and  the  first  half  of  pago 
412  of  this  rejoinder,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Rendu's  memoir,  had  not  been  pi-oviously  t^uoted  by  any 
English  writer  upon  gbciers.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  the  present  argument  is,  tliat  credit  ioan  really  given  to  Bcndu 
for  the  particular  point  embraced  in  the  quotation.  Here,  of  course, 
I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether,  even  supposing  the 
object  at  the  time  was  to  give  Bcndu  credit,  the  omission  of 
the  pages  referred  to  is  made  good  by  the  introduction  of  the 
words  "  a  dlftcrence  which  he  attributes  to  the  ditforent  rates 
of  motion  of  the  centre  and  the  sides."  I  should  be  exceedingly 
loth  to  press  Principal  Forbes  too  severely,  here  or  elsewhere,  but 
what  he  suys  regarding  my  "  perversion  as  respects  the  creillt  given 
to  Rendu ''  forces  me  to  ask  whether,  in  the  par:^aph  from  which  be 
quotes  the  foregoing  words,  he  meant  to  give  "credit"  to  Rendu  or  to 
anybody  else  i — whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  paragraph  to 
which  they  belong  was  not  mcaut  to  exhibit  the  worth leasness  of  the 
data  cnllected  by  Rendu  and  others,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Pi*o- 
hswv  Forbes  himself  upon  the  Mer  do  Glace  i  To  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  this  point,  I  will  here  quote  the 
«Dtirc  paragraph  from  page  128  of  the  "  Travels  in  the  Alps  :"— 


"  BiUtcwcll  assigns  180  yards  per  annum  as  the  motion  of  the  Mrr  dc 
Glace ;  and  t>o  la  Ui^cho  200  yards,  011  ShcrwcU's  antboritj.  Bat  botli  of 
these  were  licai-gay  cfltituates  by  the  guides.  M.  Itendu  ««eui-s  Co  hitve  b«ou 
mora  anurc  uf  ttie  imjiortaiico  of  the  determination  of  the  mlo  of  motion 
of  glaciurv  tliiiii  any  otiier  author  ;  but  the  l>est  tiifonnntioa  wbiuh  Im  could 
collect  iu  law  did  not  iinidi  t«ud  to  clear  up  lits  duubt«.  Ha  givos  Iho 
following  rates  of  niutiou  of  the  Mcr  de  tJliico,  or  Uliiciurdvn  Bois,  without 
bi-iu^  able  t<j  dccido  which  is  tb«  most  trusttrurthy  :  2\'J  fixt  })«r  lumum  ; 
44:;  feet  [Ksr  aunum  ;  a  fui>t  h  day  ;  400  fwt  per  smnum  ;  and  10  feet  per 
imnum,  or  oitf(cntfi  of  the  last! — a  diffGix-iice  which  be  attributcB  to  the 
ditlcrcnt  rates  of  motion  of  the  ceutre  and  eides.  Do  Chnrpentier,  so  fiir 
&a  1  recotlcDt,  otTers  no  opinioD  ia  bis  voxk  on  glaciers  as  to  what  is  to  bo 
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D(Hiudcred  OS  tbeii-  rato  of  cjotioD.  I  vas  oot,  therefore,  wroog  in  supposing: 
tJlftt  tbo  actuAl  process  of  a  glacier  vas  as  yet  a  uevr  problem  when  I  ootn< 
mciiced  my  ob8«r\nttous  uu  tho  Mer  do  OUtcc  iu  1151^."* 

The  meye  quoting  of  this  paragnipii  proves  ita  object  to  be  that 
wliich  I  have  stated.  But  there  is  a  note  of  exclatuation  after  tiie 
vonis  "  ous-tenlk  of  the  last/  which  had  such  an  indueuce  on  my 
miud  when  1  first  read  thifi  passage,  that  1  may  be  uxcused  for  direct- 
ing attention  to  it.  Taking  it  iu  connection  with  tiie  drift  of  the 
whole  paragraph,  and  especially  with  its  concluding  words,  "I  was 
not,  therefore,  wroug,"  &c.,  it  apjieai-ed  to  me  that  tho  intention  of 
giving  Rendu  "credit"  was  not  ataJI  in  Principal  Forbea's  mind,  but 
rather  the  intention  of  showing  up  tho  absurdity  of  his  result.  This 
hciug  the  case,  I  ilid  refer  to  the  mention  of  Itendu's  I'esult  in  tho 
terms  which  I  considered  just.  In  reply  to  the  allegation  of  ^r 
David  Brewster  that  l?cndu  "shrank  from  the  idiyt"  of  ghicier 
plasticity,  I  say,  at  page  307  of  tho  " (Jlaciers  of  the  Alps:"  "He 
did  not  shrink  from  ococpting  a  di0ercnce  between  the  central  and 
lateral  motion  amounting  to  a  ratio  of  tun  to  one — a  ratio  so  largo 
that  Professor  Forbeo  at.  one  time  regarded,  the  acceptance  af  it  as  a 
simple  absurdity."  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  misled  the  reader 
if  I  bad  put  the  reference  into  ttie  form  claimed  for  it  by  Friucipol 
Forbes  iu  his  Reply. 

Let  me  contrast  this  note  of  exclamation  with  another  siibfic- 
qucntly  employed  by  Principal  Forbus,  with  reference  to  this  vciy 
queetion  of  differential  motion.  On  December  d,  lS4'i,  M.  Itesor 
communicated  to  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  an  accnimt  of  incatfure- 
ineuts  executed  thai  year  upon  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  he 
totaled  to  he  in  sunking  accord  with  those  of  Al.  Agastiiz  in  iHH. 
In  the  '' iililinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal"  Principal  Forbeo 
mmmarised.  the  paper  as  a  demonstration  of  his  theory,  referring  in 
theae  terms  to  one  of  Dosor's  results;  "The  movement  of  the 
centre  of  the  glacier  is  to  that  of  a  point  five  metres  from  tlie  edge 
«s  FOURTEEN  lo  ONK ;  uucli  is  the  eftect  of  plasticity  E "  The  capitals 
and  the  note  of  exclamation  are  here  Principal  Forbes's;  and  he 
fldds,  in  itahcs:  "*  Thxriicn^fourUenOut  of  the  tnotion  uf  Oui  jflacier 
of  the  Aar  are  due  to  (he  sildiwj  of  the  Ice  over  it«  vxmt  |wrfici«*, 
ilfid  Cne-fouiiifenth  only  Iu  >U  'imt'ion  over  the  noil."     1  confess  I 

*  At  p*ga  9^  of  the  Travelii  wo  Imve  Uie  foUowIii^ :  —  "  Tlio  fliip{)oeed  iminobOity 
of  tbe  glaciem  in  winUr— tiic  auppoaed  greater  vdodt;  at  the  Ki<l«v  Llton  Uio  centre 
«t  tikt  tc«,  were  ftmonsM  this  aHUroptinnia  LrBdition&llf  hanikd  dowu,  ujioii  no  xaffi- 
«ieae  anthority,  tad  I  boliere  Uint  I  ma;  *aMy  sOirm,  tbat  not  one  oUervalign  of 
the  nlc  of  motkiD  of  ft  glacier,  dtber  on  the  arnsge,  or  at  »&y  puticnlar  •eaMQ  of 
the  jrcar,  existod  whan  1  ooanmeiuwU  uty  (>zpaim«iits  in  ixvj. "  fn  thin  fttrong,  but, 
in  mj  opialoo,  onwMniatcd  way,  dcxat  I^daoiiiol  I'otbes  brin^  his  own  laboun  lalo 
relief. 
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Jid  not  like  to  sec  the  "  !'*  doing  such  different  duty  ia  two  precisely 
similur  casen.  In  the  one  it  seemed  used  to  lower  Rendu,  in  llio 
other  t^)  exalt  Principal  Forbes.* 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  rtally  serious  allegntious  in  the 
Reply,  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  Jt  through  its  uiinor  details,  or  to 
spend  time  in  refuting  the  variotis  intimations  of  littleness  on  tny^ 
part  contiiined  in  it  The  whole  Reply  betrays  n  state  of  mental 
exaccrl>ation  which  I  willingly  left  to  the  softening  influence  of 
time,  and  t<»  which,  unless  forcefl  to  it,  1  shall  not  recur. 

The  hiographci*  who  hns  revived  this  subject  speaks  of  "  the  numer- 
ous controveraies  into  which  ho  (Principal  Forbes)  was  dragged."  I 
hardly  think  the  passive  verb  the  appropriate  one  hero.  The  follow- 
ing momentary  glimpse  of  Principal  Forbcs'a  character  points  to  a 
truer  iheoi-y  of  hia  controversies  than  that  which  would  refer  tlicm 
to  a  "  drag  "  external  to  himself. 

"The  haaty  glance,"  says  this  biographer,  "which  I  have  been 
&ble  to  bestow  upon  his  less  scientitic  letters  baa  shown  rac  that 
Forbes  attachetl  great  importance  to  mere  honorary  distinction!*,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  others  rognrthug  the  value  of  his  discoverie^i. 
It  has  opened  up  a  view  of  a,  to  mc,  totally  unexpected  feature  of  his 
cliaracter."  This  ia  honest,  but  that  the  revelation  should  he"nu- 
€xpected"  is  to  nie  surpriiring.  The  "love  of  approbation"  her© 
glanced  at  wa.s  in  Principal  Forbes  so  strong  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  least  criticism  of  his  work  without  resenting  it  as  personal.  I 
well  rememher  the  late  excellent  William  Hopkins  describing  to  me 
his  flfttonishment  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
York,  a  purely  sciontific  remark  of  his  on  Forl)es's  glacier  theory 
wn.s  turned,  with  sudden  acerbity,  into  a  pcr^tonal  matter.  It  i.<i  of  a 
diseuiision  arising  out  of  this  remark  that  Principal  Forbes  writes 
thus ; — "  Wo  had  a  postponed  iliscussion  on  glaciers  on  Satnnlay 

*  fn  hisHomvwhnt  gnlIing'*iiiTniiiurjr"  of  UoKir'scommtinicaiinai,  and  in  vtrioiu 
Alfaer  pbtcex,  PriuciptU  Forbes  write*  oi  it  the  tncuiin.-)tiutit!t  of  j\]p>ui£  In  XM'i  wrre 
•ItogOtliiM* -'•uLuNMguiiRt  U>  IvtH  owu.  Tlic  Auuutiiiry  IiuD.n  ()at»  M&rulg  7,  I.''4'f~tfaKt  IB 
M  »aj,  nearly  four  years  aficr  the  commonctracnt  of  AjjaaaU's  measuremeDU,  luid 
ncArly  thiTc  y«ur«  After  tJicir  oomiiletlon.  Still,  in  the  snininury,  IhrincipAl  Fofbte 
u««  these wonlt  ■— "  It  (m  liarrlly  ni»e«ar>- ci  pncmi^c  tlmtM.  XgtmAz  luirt  H*  fHciidfi 
now  admit  that  aU  glaciers  more  fiini,L«t  at  the  centre  and  nlowesG  &t  tho  -"idu." 
N'otxxlj',  eurcly,  cuulil  iufor  (rDin  tliin  "  iiuw  "  A^puRu'e  real  nlntion  to  this  quastian. 
lu  i>urc]\'  iitiynical  mntU^rii  M.  Aifnuiu,  it  must  liu  udiattted,  ww  very  helpltisa  in 
cppoitidoa  to  Piinclpal  Forbes,  His  intellect  oaA  cnltunj  were  thobo  of  the  iiaiura- 
liat.  Like  (;««th«,  he  wm  strong  in  ima^untion,  nnd  the  povrerof  genoraliiiatlvu 
vrhiuh  it  oonfcn  )  but  like  Govttie  alxu^  lie  vnut  quil«  imtndned  in  MfTere  pimhmiiml 
i:<(ritoeptiunj<.  Ht»  etrenEth,  tlierefore,  luy  on  the  p>iiilogi<:itl  aide  'if  the  ghicier  rjun- 
tiuu.  But  the  ivoblc  ninttfriftU  which,  nt^nonnoiM  lobonr,  he  han  rumishod  to  the 
phyiiciHi,  incrittid,  ia  mj  opinion,  a  trrntinoit  fnr  ditrr-rfnt.  fr>>iii  i hat  which  the; 
hare  recslred. 
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morning,  when  Hopkins  and  I  did  battle,  nnd  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
felt  it  exceedingly ;  it  <liKcoiupoBod  my  nerves  and  modo  mo  vciy 
unconifoi-ia1)lc  indeed,  until  1  was  sootlicd  by  tbo  Slinster  service 
yesterday.'* ' 

But  no  amount  of  "  Minster  service"  could  cope  with  so  strong  a 
natural  bias,  and  many  a  bitter  drop  roll  from  the  pen  of  Prinuipal 
Forbes  iuLo  Llie  lives  of  those  wliom  ho  oppoHed  siibsciiuent  to  this 
Ber\'ice  at  York.  On  hearing  of  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Huxley 
antl  myself  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  be  at  once  jumped  to  tho  conclu- 
sion that  tlio  glaci<>ra  were  to  bo  made  a  "regular  [uirty  queBtion." 
"  All  I  can  do,"  he  nays,  "is  to  sit  still  till  tlie  imlictment  is  mado 
out ;  and  1  e«mbally  wish  my  enemy  to  write  a  book  and  print  it 
speedily,  as  anything  ih  Injtter  than  innuendo  and  suHperwe."  t  What 
he  meant  by  "  indictment"  I  do  not  know ;  and  with  regard  to 
"innuendo,"  neither  of  tho  write-rs  of  the  jiapior  would  Ih-  likely  to 
resort  to  it  in  preference  to  plain  speaking.  The  words  of  a  witty 
philosopher  at  tho  timo  here  referred  to  &i*e  mgnilicant :  "  Tyndall," 
ho  Bfud,  "  is  beginning  with  ioe,  but  he  will  end  in  hot  water."  He 
knew  the  circumstances,  and  was  able  to  predict  the  course  of  evonts 
with  the  certainty  of  physical  prevision. 

The  (piaUty  referred  to  I^  bis  biographer,  and  tho  tendency 
arising  from  it  to  look  at  things  in  a  personal  light,  caused 
his  intellect  to  run  rapitUy  into  liypothesos  of  moral  action 
which  had  no  counteq>art  in  real  life.  I  read  with  simple 
amazement  his  explanation  to  bis  friend  Mr,  Wills  of  tbo  poet- 
ponument  of  the  publication  of  tho  "  Glaciers  of  tlio  Alps."  Some 
of  his  su])porters  in  the  Coundl  of  the  Royal  Society  bad  proposed 
liim  for  the  Copley  Medid,  but  witliuut  success.  Had  tho  rules  of 
good  taste  been  obwiTed,  lie  would  have  known  nothing  of  these 
discussions ;  and  knowing  them  he  ought  to  have  ignored  them. 
But  he  writes  to  lus  friend:  "  I  believe  tlu!  effuct  of  the  struggle, 
though  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  object,  will  bo  to  reader  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  and  their  friends  more  cautious  in  their  further  priwecd- 
ings.  For  instance,  Tyndall's  book,  again  withdniwn  fmm  Murray'n 
'immediate'  list,  will  pnjbably  be  infinitely  more  carefully  worded 
relative  to  Rendu  than  he  first  intended."  \ 

I  should  be  escewlingiy  sorry  to  apply  to  Principal  Forbiai  tho 
noim-substantive  which  Byron,  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  applied  to  Rous- 
seau, but  tho  adjective  "self-torturing"  is,  I  fear,  only  too  applicable. 
His  quick  imagination  suggested  chinicricnl  causes  for  events,  but 
never  anything  more  cliiniurical  than  that  here  assigned  for  tho  post* 
ponemout    of    my    book    and    it»    probablo    improvemcut. .    The 
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"stnij^lo  "  in  tho  Council  hnd  no  iDHiiencc  upon  me,  for  tlii^  good 
reaiwin,  if  for  no  other,  that  I  knew  absoliitoly  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racter oF  the  Btniggle.  In  "  Nature"  for  May  22,  ISTS,  Professor 
Huxley  has  effectually  disposed  of  thifs  hypothesis  ;  *  and  those  who 
care  to  look  at  the  opening  sentences  of  a  paper  of  mine  in  Mr. 
Francis  tjalton's  **  Vacation  Tonrista  for  ISfiO"  wil!  find  there  in- 
dicated another  reason  for  the  delay.  I  may  add,  that  tlie  only  part 
1  ever  took  in  relation  to  PriitcipaJ  ForlKn  and  a  modal  was  to  go  on 
one  occasion  to  the  Royal  Society  vrith  the  express  intention  of 
recommending  that  he  should  have  one. 

The  featnrea  of  character  partly  revealed  by  liia  biographer  alao 
explain  that  tendency  on  tlie  part  of  Principal  Forbes  to  bring  hia 
own  lal)t)ui:s  into  relief,  to  the  manifeift  danger  of  toning  down  the 
labours  of  others.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  footnote  appended  to 
page  41!).  It  is  also  illuKtratod  by  his  I'cfcrencef;  to  Rendu,  which, 
frwjuent  and  flattering  as  they  are.  left  no  abiding  impression  upon 
tho  reader's  mind,  fiy  some  <)uaUfying  phrase  the  quotation  in  each 
case  is  deprived  of  weight ;  while  practical  extinction  for  eigliteeu 
years  was,  as  already  intimated,  the  fate  uf  the  'generous'  and 
*  hospitable '  Agassiz. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  "  life  "  his  biographer,  while  admitting 
that  "  to  say  that  Forbes  thoroughly  explained  the  boliaviour  of 
glaciers  would  bo  an  e.^caggeration,"  claims  for  him  that  he  mu&t 
"  ever  stand  furward  in  tho  history  of  the  question  as  one  of  its  most 
effective  and  Kcientific  proniotcie."  This  uiced  of  praise  I  should  bo 
the  last  to  deny  him,  for  I  believe  it  t«  be  perfectly  just.  To  secure 
it,  however,  no  bitterness  of  o>utro%'ersy,  no  depreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  others,  was  necessary.  One  point  here  needs  a  moraeutV 
clearing  up.  The  word  "  theory,"  as  regards  glacienf,  slide*  inces- 
santly, and  without  warning,  from  one  into  the  other  of  two  different 
senses.  It  mean!*  sometimes  tlie  purely  phy«ical  theory  of  their 
fbnnation,  structure,  and  motion,  with  which  the  name  of  Principal 
Forbeis  is  so  lavgely  identified.  But  it  has  a  wider  sense  where  it 
cmabraces  the  geological  action  of  glaciers  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
For  a  long  time  "glacier  theory  "  had  reference  mainly  to  tlic  geolo- 
gical phenotnona  ;  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  words  were  employed 
by  Principal  Forbes  in  his  article  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review"  pub- 
lished in  1K42.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  arc  now  habitually 
applied  by  M.  Agassiz,  and  10  relation  to  the  theory  thus  dctined  it 
is  no  more  than  natural  for  his  supporters  to  assign  to  M.  Agassis 
the  highest  place.     I  mention  lhi«  to  aboli^  tho  mystification 


*  TIm  woidii  "  drift  of  my  statemeot^' 
ought  to  be  Jrti/t  of  mj  stotAment. 
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-which  tlircateos  to  surrouud  a  question  which  this  simple  Btatcmen—. 
will  reni-lcr  clear. 

I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  end  here.     Strong  reasons  ma^ 
cause  me  to  revert  to  this  <]uestiun,  but  they  must  be  vory  stroDj 
I  would  (inly  Wiini  my  readers  u^iust  the  afisumption,  that  if  1 
not  reply  to  further  attack  I  aiu  iiuabte  to  reply  to  it.     The  presetj: 
rejoinder  fiirniubeK  suilicieut  prtKif  of  the  doubtfuluess  uf  »nch  a  co' 
clusiim.     There  is  «iiq  dai'kly  expressed  passage  in  the  "  Life 
Principal  Forbes  "  which  may  cover  something  requiring  notice. 
are  informed   that  he  preserve<l  and  carefully  docketed   all  letter 
written  to  him,  and   that  he  retained   copieH  i if  all  his  own.     It 
with  regard  to  this  correspondence  that  his  bingraplier  wiites  th 
— "  Many  extracts,  and  even   entire  letters,  may  l:)e  selected  wh 
are  free  from  controversry,  yet  in  general  these  wouhi  give  but 
imperfect  notion  of  the  import  of  the  whole.     Others  again  ca: 
be  publishod  at  present  because  the  writ4irs  supply  him  with  de 
of  that  mysterious  wire-pulling  which  seems  to  be  insc^parable  fn 
every  transaction  involving  honoura  (scientific,  in  common  with 
others,  it,  is  humiliating  to  confess).     The  value  of  this  nnique  ser 
is,  however,  so  great,  aud  its  preservation  so  complete,  that  it  is 
be  hoped  it  may  be  safely  deposited  (under  seal)  in  the  care  of  soi 
scientific  society  or  institution,  to  bo  opened  only  when  all  the  act*:^-*' 
have  passed  from  the  scene." 

Tlieae  undiguified  aUusions  to  "wire-pulling"  are  perfectly  d^iJ 
to  rau  ;  but  if  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wills  may  be  taken  a^ 
specimen  i>f  the  entire  "series,"  here  referred  to,  then  I  agree  wi 
the  biographer  hi  pronouncing  it  "  unique."  Would  it  not,  howajr^ 
be  a  niuiilior  coursH,  and  a  fairer  one  to  those  who,  writing  withc^"*^ 
wnefe-peitHse,  retain  no  copies  of  what  they  write,  to  let  thcra  kni 
while  they  are  hci-o  to  take  care  of  tliemttelvoji,  liow  their  reputati*.:^^** 
are  affected  by  these  lottore  of  Principal  Forbes  ?  For  my  own 
Konal  pail.  I  am  prepared  to  challenge  the  production  of  this  ci 
t>pottdcnco  now. 

John  Ttkdal 
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NO.     XV, — PREPARATION     IK     PBYCH0IXH3Y. 


PROBABLY  obtonisliineni  would  maku  thti  reporters  drop  their 
pt^nnlt),  were  any  member  of  Parliament  ti>  mnindate  »  psycbo- 
logicul  pritioiplii  ati  ju^tifyin^  his  oppositiou  to  a  proposed  measure 
That  some  taw  of  associatioQ  of  ideati,  or  Eomo  trait  in  emotional 
devclopmeni.,  should  be  deliberately  set  foftli  as  a  KufHcient  ground 
for  saying  "ay"  or  "no"  to  a  motion  for  second  reading;,  would 
doubtless  bo  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  Icj-islators.     And  ali>iig  with 
laughter  from  many  there  would  come  from  a  few  cries  of  "  question:" 
the  entire  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand  being  conKpicuous.     It 
j«  true  that  during  debates  the  possible  behaviour  of  citizens  under 
the  suggested  arrangeuiente  is  described.     Evasions  of  this  or  that 
provision,  diSiculties  in  carrying  it  out,  probabdities  of  resistance, 
connivance,  corruption,  &Q.,  are  urged  ;  and  these  tacitly  asbcrt  tliat 
the  mind  of  man  has  certain  characteni,  and  under  the  conditions 
named  is  likely  to  act  in  certain  ways.     In  other  words,  there  is  an 
implied  rc'C^ignition  of  the  trvith  that  the  efl'ecls  of  ti  law  will  depend 
on  the  manner  iu  which  human  intelligence  and  humiiu  feeling  are 
influenced  by  iL     Experiences  of  men's  conduct  which  the  legislator 
has  gathered,  and  which  lie  partially  sorted  in  his  memory,  funiiiih 
him  with  empirical  notions  that  guide  his  judgment  on  each  question 
raised  ;  and  he  would  think  it  folly  lo  ignore  all  this  unsystematized 
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knowledge  about  people's  clioractei's  and  acUoutt.    But  at  ihc  same 
time  he  regards  -as  foolish  tlm  proposal  to  proceod,  uot  on  vaguely- 
geiieiulized  facts,  but  on  facU  accumU'ly  pent'ralixcd  ;  and,  as  still 
iiiuie  tbolisli,  tbe  proposal  lo  merge  tlieao  minor  dc-fiuite  geueraliTa— 
tious   iu    geneiuUzatioos    expreMtng   the   ultimate   laws  «f    Miml 
Guidance  by  intuition  seems  \o  liim  much  more  rational. 

Of  courso,  I  do  uot  mean  to  say  that  his  intuition  is  nf  small  valu 
How  should  I  say  this,  remembering  the  immense  accumidation 
expeneuces  by  ivhicli  his  thoughts  have  been  niuiilded  into  harmon 
with  thiugK?    We  all  know  tliat  when  the  Kuccefcsful  man  of  busiue-- 
iis  urged  by  wife  and  dauglitere  to  get  into  Parliament,  that  they  ni; 
attain  a  higbor  social  standing,  he  always  replies  lliat  his  occupatio 
ihroiigli  life  have  left  bim  no  leisure  to  prepare  Iiimself  by  coUcctir: 
and  digesting  the  voluminous  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  insc 
lutions  and  poHcicR,  and  that  he  feare  he  might  do  mischief.     If  th 
licir  to  some  large  e.^tate,  or  sciou  of  a  noble  house  powerful  in  tl 
locality,  receives  a  deputation  asking  him  to  stand  for  the  county. 


constflutly  road  that  he  pleads  inadequate  knowledge  as  a  reason  f^ 
decHuing  :  perhaps  hinting  that  after  ten  yoara  spent  in  the  needf 
studies,  he  may  have  courage  to  undertake  the  heav)'  respunaibiliti* 
proposed  to  Iiim.  So,  too,  we  have  the  likmiliar  fact  tbat  when, 
length,  men  who  have  gathered  vast  storea  of  political  iiifi)rmatio~ 
gain  the  confidenre  of  voters  who  know  bow  carefully  tlicy  have  thi 
fitted  themselves,  it  still  perjietnally  happens  that  after  election  the 
find  tboy  have  entered  on  their  work  prematurely.  It  ts  trtie  ih*:^* 
beforehand  they  ha/i  sought  anximi.sly  through  the  records  of  tJ^^ 
past,  (hat  tlioy  might  avoid  legislative  errors  of  multitudinous  ki«X^*» 
like  those  committeil  tn  early  times.  Nevertheless  when  Acta  aw^ 
proposed  referring  to  matters  dealt  with  in  past  generations  by  Ac*;-** 
long  since  cancelled  or  obsolete,  immoase  infiuiriesopen  before  therK^- 
Even  limiting  themselves  to  the  112G  Acts  repealed  in  1823 — i>.  arm  <* 
the  further  77"  repealed  in  ISOt^  they  find  that  to  learn  what  the^*^ 
aimed  at,  hnw  they  worked,  why  they  failed,  and  whence  arose  tl"»^ 
miediiefs  they  wnmght,  is  an  anluous  task,  which  yet  they  feel  bouc^** 
to  undertake  losf  they  hboiild  r(;-inHiel  these  iriischiefs ;  and  hen^^** 
the  rcasnu  why  so  many  break  dowu  under  the  effort,  and  retire  wi'*^'* 
health  destroyed.  Nay,  more — oii  those  with  constitutions  vigftrtr^t^* 
enough  to  carry  them  through  such  ininiiries,thL'rc  continually  prea»^^* 
the  duty  of  making  yet  further  inquirioa  Besides  tracing  tlie  resuB-  *** 
of  abandoned  laws  in  other  societies,  tliere  is  at  home,  year  by  yu^fc-** 
more  futile  law-making  to  bo  investigated  and  lessons  to  be  dra^i^'* 
f™m  it ;  as,  for  exam])Ie,  fn>m  the  l'J4  Public  Acts  passe*!  in  1856—  ^' 
of  which  all  but  (t*t  are  wholly  ur  partiidly  repealed.*     And  thus     ** 

"  '■  The  SMlJjftica  of  Legislation."  reful  before  the  Statistical  Sixriely,  May,  \kS^' 
by  Fiudcrlok  H.  Juisoa,  V»i.,  P.1..S.,  vico-[ire«idoiit  of  the  Incorporated  I^w  Sodtf'^'' 
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happens  iXttA,  as  every  auitiinn  shows  as,  even  the  strongest  men. 
fintliiig  their  lives  during  t!ia  reoeas  over-taieil  with  the  needful 
study,  oi-e  obliged  so  tu  locate  themselves  that  by  an  occasional  day's 
hard  riding  after  the  hounds,  or  a  long  walk  over  the  moorfi  with  gun 
in  hand,  they  may  be  cuiablod  to  tiear  the  excfftsive  strain  on  their 
nervous  systctos.  Of  coiirao,  therefore,  T  am  not  ho  nnreasooable  a^ 
to  deny  that  judgments,  even  cinpirica),  wliicli  are  guided  by  such 
carefiilly-amasscd  tixporienct;s  must  be  of  much  worth. 

But  fully  recognizing  the  va-^t  amount  of  information  which  the 
legietatur  has  lahorJoufity  gathered  from  the  aocouots  of  institutious 
and  laws,  jjast  and  present,  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  admitting  that 
befure  thus  instructing  himself  he  would  no  more  think  of  enforcing 
a  new  law  than  would  a  medical  student  think  of  pluugiog  an 
♦iiwratiny-knife  into  the  human  body  before  learaiug  where  the 
arteriow  ran;  the  remarkable  anomaly  here  demanding  our  atteution 
is,  that  he  objects  to  anything  like  analysis  of  these  phenomena  he 
lias  so  diligently  collected,  and  lias  no  faith  in  conclusions  tbawn  from 
the  eHJttmlU  of  them.  Not  discriminating  very  correctly  between 
the  won!  "general"  and  the  word  "abstract,"  and  regarding  fla 
^bsti-act  principlps  what  are  in  nearly  all  cases  tjami-id  principles,  he 
speaks  contemptuously  of  these  as  belonging  to  the  regiun  of  theory, 
and  as  not  concerning  the  law-maker.  Any  ivide  tnitli  that  \%  insisted 
upon  as  l;eing  implied  in  many  narrow  truths,  seetiis  to  him  remote 
from  reality  and  niiimpoilaiit  for  guidance.  The  results  of  recent 
uxporiments  in  legislation  he  thinks  wurtJi  attending  to;  and  if  any 
one  reminds  him  iif  the  exporimcntK  he  hab  read  so  much  about,  tliat 
were  made  in  otlicr  times  and  other  places,  he  regards  tliese  also, 
aftparalely  taken,  as  deserving  of  consideration.  But  if,  instead  of 
9(tudying  special  classes  of  Icgitilativc  experiments,  jwnieone  compares 
nuiny  clatwes  together,  generalizes  the  results,  and  proposes  to  be 
guided  by  the  generalization,  he  shakes  his  head  sceptically.  vVnd 
his  scepticism  passes  into  ridieule  if  it  is  proposed  to  affiliate  such 
generalized  results  on  the  laws  of  Mind.  To  prescribe  for  society  on 
the  strength  uf  countless  unclassified  observations,  appears  to  him  a 
eenaible  ooui-se ;  but  to  colligate  and  systematise  the  observations  so 
A8  to  educe  tendencies  of  human  bc^haviour  displayed  throughout 
cases  of  numerous  kinds,  to  trace  these  tendencies  to  their  sources  in 
the  mental  natures  of  men,  and  tbcnoe  to  draw  conclusions  for 
guidance?,  appears  to  him  a  visionsiry  course. 

Let  us  look  nt  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  he  ignores,  and  at 
the  results  of  ignoring  them. 

Relational  legislation,  based  as  it  can  only  be  ou  a  true  theory  of 
conduct,  wliicli  is  derivable  only  from  a  true  theory  of  mind,  must 
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recognize  as  a  tlatum  the  dii-oct  connexion  of  action  with  feeling. 
Tliat  feeling  and  action  boar  a  conHtant  ratio,  is  a  statement  needing 
quftlification ;  for  at  the,  one  cxirome  there  arc  automatic  actions 
which  take  place  without  feeling,  and  at  the  other  estreme  there  nre 
feelings  so  intense  that,  by  deranging  the  vital  fttnctioDB.  they  impede 
or  arrest  action.  Bnt  speaking  of  those  activities  which  Ufe  in  general 
presents,  it  is  a  law  tacitly  recognized  by  all,  though  not  distincUj 
formulated,  that  action  and  feeling  vary  together  in  their  amoiuts. 
Passivity  and  absence  of  facial  expression,  both  implying  rest  of  llie 
mnsclc-s,  arc  hold  to  show  tlint  there  is  being  expericnceii  ut-ithcr 
much  sensation  nor  much  emotion.  While  the  degree  of  ext«nial 
demonstration,  Ivfi  it  in  moveineiit.s  tlmtriHC  finally  to  ftpasma  andcoa- 
tortioris,  or  be  it  in  .sniiudK  that  end  in  laughter  and  shrieks  aii<! 
groans,  iu  habitually  accepted  as  a  mea»ure  of  the  pleasure  or  pun, 
sensational  or  emotional.  And  ao,  t<ni.  where  continuecj  expeiitlitii" 
of  energy  ifi  seen,  be  it  in  a  violent  struggle  t-o  escape  or  be  it  in  tb* 
persevering  pursuit  of  an  object,  the  quantity  of  effort  is  beM  <*> 
show  the  quantity  of  feeling. 

This  trutl),  uudeuiable  iu  itu  generality,  whatever  qualilioitiMU 
secondary  truths  make  in  it,  must  be  joined  with  the  trittb  tlitf 
cognition  does  not  produce  action.  If  I  ti'cud  un  a  pin,  or  uoavut$ 
dip  my  hand  into  verj-  hot  water,  I  start;  the  strong  seutftian 
produce^  motion  without  any  thought  intervening.  Couveisely.  t)^ 
prop^isition  that  a  pin  pricks,  or  that  hot  water  scalds,  leavei  b» 
quite  unmoved.  True,  if  to  one  of  these  propositions  is  joiucil  t^c 
idea  that  a  pin  is  about  to  pierce  my  skin,  or  to  the  oUior  the  iii«* 
that  some  hot  water  will  fall  on  it,  there  result*  a  tendency,  raoref 
less  decided,  to  shrink.  But  that  which  causes  shriuking  m  the  id?*) 
pain.  Tlie  statement  that  the  pin  will  hurt  or  the  water  scflW* 
produces  no  efiVct  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  beyond  a  recogniii** 
of  its  meaning  :  it  produces  an  ett'ect  only  when  the  pain  verhiUy 
aiMterted,  becomes  a  pain  actually  conceived  as  impending— w^y 
when  there  rises  iu  consciousness  a  representation  of  the  pain,  wliic" 
is  a  faint  form  of  the  pnin  as  before  felt.  That  is  to  say.  the  cim*^ 
of  movement  here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  a  feeling  and  not 
cognition.  What  we  see  even  in  tliese  simplest  actions,  runs  throttS 
actions  of  all  degrees  of  complexity.  It  is  never  the  knowle^Itf 
which  i.s  the  moving  agent  in  conduct ;  but  it  is  aliira}'^  the  («d|^H 
which  goes  along  with  that  knowledge,  or  is  excited  by  it.  Tho<W 
the  dninkard  knows  that,  after  to-day's  debauch  will  come  to-noorro**' 
headache,  yet  he  is  not  deterred  by  consciousness  of  this  tru*^ 
unless  the  penalty  is  distinctly  represented— unless  there  fi** 
in  his  consciousness  a  vivid  idea  of  the  misery  to  be  borne — 
unless  there  is  excited  in  him  an  adequate  amount  of    i^^^ 
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antagODistic  to  his  desire  for  drink.  Similarly  with  impravidence  in 
general.  If  coming  evils  are  imagiued  with  clearness  and  the 
thre^encd  autfcrings  ideally  felt,  there  ia  a  due  check  on  the 
teudency  to  take  immediate  gratifications  without  stiut ;  but  in  tU« 
absence  uf  that  consciousness  of  futnre  ills  which  is  constituted  by 
the  ideas  of  pain,  distinct  or  vague,  tlie  pasfiing  de'<ire  is  not  opposed 
effectually.  The  tnith  lliat  recklessnesa  brings  disti-ess,  fully  ackiiow- 
ledgod  though  it  may  be,  remains  inoperative.  The  m<?i-e  cognition 
does  not  affect  conduct — conduct  is  affected  only  when  the  cognition 
passes  out  of  that  intellectual  form  in  which  the  idea  of  distress  is 
little  more  tlian  verbal,  into  a  form  in  which  this  term  of  the 
proposition  is  developed  into  a  vivid  imagination  of  distress^a  mnsft 
of  painful  feeling.  It  is  thus  with  conduct  of  every  kind  See 
this  group  of  persons  clustered  at  the  river  side.  A  boat  has  upset, 
and  some  one  is  iu  diiiiger  of  drowning.  The  fact  rhnt  in  the  absence 
of  aid  the  youth  in  the  water  will  shortly  die,  is  known  to  them  all. 
That  by  swimming  to  his  ahsistanco  his  life  may  be  saved,  is  a 
proposition  denied  by  none  of  theiu.  The  duty  uf  helping  fellow- 
creatures  who  ixtv  in  difHcultiett,  they  have  been  taugbt  all  their 
lives ;  and  they  will  severally  admit  that  niuniug  a  risk  to  prevent 
a  death  is  praiseworthy.  NevertUulu^ti,  tliough  sundry  of  them  can 
swiui,  they  do  uothiug  beyond  shouting  fur  assi.siiLuce  or  giving 
advice.  But  now  here  comes  one  who,  teariug  off  his  ooat,  plunges 
iu  to  the  rescue.  In  what  does  he  differ  from  the  othei-s  ?  Not  in 
knowledge.  Their  cognitions  are  equally  clear  with  bis.  Tbey 
know  as  well  as  he  docs  iliat  death  is  impending ;  and  know,  too, 
how  it  may  be  prevented.  In  him,  however,  these  cognitions  ai'ouse 
certain  cuiTelative  emotions  more  strongly  than  they  :ire  aroused  in 
the  rt^t.  Groups  of  feeling  are  excite<l  in  all ;  but  whereas  in  the 
otiiers  the  deterrent  feelings  of  fear,  &c.,  preponderate,  iu  him  tliere 
isasui-pUisof  the  feelings  excited  by  sympathy,  joined,  it  may  be,  with 
others  not  of  so  high  a  kind.  In  each  case,  however,  the  behaviour 
is  not  detcmiined  by  knowledge,  but  by  emotion.  Obviously,  change  in 
the  actions  of  thcM?  passive  .spectators  is  not  to  be  effected  by  making 
their  cognitions  clearer,  but  by  making  their  higher  feelings  stronger. 
Have  we  not  here,  then,  a  cardinal  psychological  truth  to  which 
any  rational  system  of  Imniaii  diticiplinc  muftt  conform  I  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  a  legislation  which  ignores  tt  and  tacitly  assumes  its 
opjxtsite,  will  inevitably  fail  ?  Yet  much  of  uiir  legislation  does  this; 
and  we  are  at  present,  legislature  and  nation  lugi^ther,  eagerly 
pushing  forward  schemes  which  proceed  on  the  postulate  that  conduct 
is  determined  not  by  feelings,  but  by  cognitiou.s. 


For  what  else  is  the  assumption  underlying  this  anxious  ni-giug-tui 
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of  organizationH  tor  teaching  ?    Wb«t  is  the  rout<iiotion  cominou  tv 
Secularists  and  Dcnomi»ati»nati£t»,  but  the  notion  tilint  spread  of 

kuowIt»1ge  ifl  the  one  thing  uewiful  for  liettering  bohftvionr?  Having 
both  swallovreil  certain  .statistical  fallauieti,  there  has  gruwu  up  in 
theiD  the  belief  tliai  State-education  will  check  iU-doing.  la  newH- 
papors,  thijy  liavo  often  met  with  coniparisims  between  the  naiubcr» 
of  critninalii  who  can  rc^  and  write  and  tlitf  nuiiiberit  who  can  not ; 
and  finding  the  nuinbcrb  who  can  not  greatly  exceed  the  numbers 
who  can,  they  accept  the  inference  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of 
crime,  it  doea  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  whether  other  statistics, 
similarly  dravm  up,  would  nut  prove  with  like  concIusiTeues<t  that 
crime  i^  caused  by  absence  uf  ablutions,  or  by  lack  of  clean  linen,  or 
by  bad  ventilation,  or  by  want  of  a  separate  Lcd-routa  Go  through 
any  jail  and  ascertain  huw  iimuy  prisouors  had  been  iu  the  habit  of 
taking  a  rnortiing  bath,  and  you  woidd  find  that  criminality  habitually 
went  with  dirtinesii  of  skiu.  Goiiut  up  tliosc  who  had  jKuiseHtied  a 
second  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  comparison  of  tlie  iigures  would  sliow 
you  tliat  but  a  fiuiall  percentage  of  criminals  wore  liabiriially  able  to 
change  their  garments  luquii-c  whether  thoy  had  lived  in  main 
streets  or  down  courts,  and  you  irould  discover  tliat  nearly  all  urban 
crime  comes  from  holes  and  cornel's.  Similarly,  a  fanatical  advocate 
of  total  abstinence  or  of  sanitary  improvciucut,  could  gt-t  equully- 
strong  stutistioU  justiiicatiunij  for  his  belief.  But  if,  not  accepting 
tJie  random  iutVrcnoo  presented  to  you  that  ignorance  and  crime  are 
cause  and  effect,  yuu  consider,  a»  above,  whether  crime  may  not  with 
e<iuid  reason  be  ascribed  to  various  other  causes,  you  are  Jed  to  see 
that  it  is  really  connected  with  an  inferior  mode  of  life,  itself  usually 
oousequeut  on  original  inferiority  of  nature  ;  and  you  arc  led  to  see 
that  ignorance  is  simply  oue  of  the  ooucomitaut»,  no  more  to  bo  held 
the  cause  of  crime  tlutu  various  olher  concomitants. 

But  tills  obvious  erilicihw,  and  the  obvious  cuuuter-cunclusiou  it 
implies,  are  not  Kimply  tiverlooked^  but,  when  insisted  on,  seem 
powerleis  to  affect  the  beUef  whicli  bos  taken  poaseaaion  di  men. 
Disappointuit-ut  alone  will  uow  atfect  it.  A  wave  of  opiuion  reaching 
a  certain  height,  cannot  bo  cliangcd  by  any  evidence  or  argument ; 
but  has  to  spend  itself  in  the  giudual  couise  of  things  before  a 
reaction  of  opinion  eaa  arise.  Otlierwise  it  would  he  incomprehen- 
sible that  iliis  confidence  in  the  curative  cflects  of  teaching,  which 
men  have  carelessly  allowed  to  bo  gencmt'td  in  them  by  the  re-itera- 
tions of  doctrinah'e  prditicians,  siiould  survive  tht.>  ilireut  disproofs 
yielded  by  daily  erporiencu.  Is  it  not  the  trouble  of  every  mother 
and  every  governeiss,  that  perpetual  insisting  on  the  right  and 
denouncing  the  wroii^;  do  uot  sutfii-oT  Is  it  not  the  coustaut  com- 
plaint that  ou  many   natures  reasoning  and  explauatiou  and   tho 
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dear  denioustraliou  of  couHequeaccs  are  jtcarcely  at  all  oj>eiativo ; 
that  where  they  are  operative  there  is  a  more  or  Iws  marked  difference 
of  emotional  nature ;  aud  that  wliere,  having  before  failed,  they 
begin  to  micceod,  change  of  feeling  rather  than  difference  of  appre- 
hension is  tho  cause,  hn  we  not  Mmilarly  hear  from  evei-y  lioiise- 
kecper  that  servants  usually  pay  but  little  atteation  to  reproofs ; 
that  tlioy  go  on  porversoly  in  old  habits,  regardlesR  of  clear  evidence 
of  their  foolishness;  and  that  their  actions  are  to  be  altered  not  by 
explanations  and  reasonings,  hut  by  either  the  fear  of  penalties  or 
the  experience  of  penalties — that  is,  by  the  emotions  awakened  in 
them?  When  wu  turn  from  domewtic  life  to  the  lily  of  the  outer 
world,  do  not  like  disproof*  everywhere  meet  us  1  Are  not  fi-auduleut 
bankrupt-*  educated  people,  and  getters-up  of  bubble-compauies,  and 
niukei-s  of  adulterated  goods,  and  users  of  false  trade-mai-ks,  aud 
retailers  who  have  light  weights,  and  owners  of  unneawortby  ships, 
and  those  who  cheat  inminmce-corapanies.  and  those  wfao  carry  on 
turf-chicaneries,  and  the  great  majority  of  gamblers  ?  Or,  to  take  a 
more  extreme  form  of  turpitude, — is  there  not,  among  those  who 
have  committed  mm"der  by  poison  within  onr  memories,  n  consider- 
able number  of  the  educated — a  number  bearing  oa  large  a  ratio  to 
tlie  educated  claffics  aa  docs  the  total  number  of  murtlerers  to  the 
total  p<.ipulation  ? 

This  belief  in  the  inorabzlug  cfFectM  of  inteUectnal  culture,  thitly 
coutradicted  by  facts,  i«  absurd  d  priori.  WTial  imaginable  con- 
nexion is  there  between  the  learning  that  certain  clnsler^  uf  marks 
DD  paper,  stand  for  certain  wards,  and  the  getting  a  higher  >«cnao  of 
duty  ?  What  possible  effect  can  acquirement  of  facility  in  making 
written  signs  of  sounds,  have  in  «t  rongthening  the  desire  to  do  right  ? 
How  does  knowledge  of  the  mnltipHciition-table,  or  quickness  in 
adding  and  dividing,  so  increase  the  sympathies  as  to  restrain  the 
tendency  to  trespass  against  feIIow.creatui*es?  In  what  way  can  the 
attainment  of  accnwcy  in  spelling  and  parsing,  &c.,  make  the  MOti- 
ment  of  justice  more  powerful  than  it  was  ?  or  why  from  stores  of 
geographical  infoimation,  pcrs*;vcringly  gained,  is  thorti  lik<dy  to 
come  increaseil  regnrd  for  truth  ?  The  irrelation  between  such 
causes  and  such  effects,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  exercise  of 
the  fingers  and  strengthening  of  the  legs.  One  who  should  by 
lessons  iu  Latin  hope  to  give  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  or  one  who 
should  expect  practice  in  drawing  to  be  followed  by  cxpreaaive 
rendering  of  a  sonata,  would  be  thought  fit  for  an  asylum,  and  yet 
he  woiiUI  be>  scarcely  more  irrational  than  are  those  who  by  discipline 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  expect  to  produce  better  feelings. 

This  faith  in  Ics^on-books  and  readings  ia  one  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  age.     Sven  as  apptinnre<t  to  intellectual  culture  books  are 
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greatly  over-^stuoated.  Instead  of  secoDd-hand  knowledge  being 
reganled  as  of  Ies»  value  than  first-hand  knowledge,  and  as  a  know* 
ledge  to  be  souglit  only  where  first-hand  knowledge  cannot  be  had,  it 
is  actual'y  regarded  as  of  greater  value.  Something  gathered  from 
printed  pages  is  supposed  to  enter  into  a  course  of  education ;  but  if 
gathered  I>y  observation  of  Life  and  Nature,  is  supposed  not  thus  to 
enter.  Reading  is  seeing  by  proxy — is  learning  indirectly  through 
another  man's  faculties  iiiRtenfl  of  directly  thi-ough  one's  own  facul- 
ties ;  and  hucIi  is  the  prevnlHiig  l)ias  that  the  indirect  learning  \i 
thought  proffimble  to  the  direct  learning,  and  usurps  the  name  of 
cultivation  !  We  smile  when  told  that  savages  consider  ^Titing  as  a 
kind  of  magic ;  and  we  laugh  at  the  stor}'  of  the  negro  who  hid  a 
letter  under  a  stone,  that  it  might  not  inform  against  him  when  he 
devoured  the  fruit  he  was  sent  with.  Yet  the  current  notions  about 
printed  information  betray  a  kindred  delusion  :  a  kind  of  magical 
efficacy  is  ascribed  to  idea.^  gained  through  artificial  flppUnncca,  as 
compared  with  ideas  otherwise  gained.  And  this  delusion,  injurious 
in  its  effects  even  on  intellectual  culture,  produces  effects  still  more 
injurious  on  moral  culture,  by  generating  the  assumption  thai  this, 
too,  can  be  got  by  reading  and  the  repeating  of  lessons. 

It  will,  1  know,  be  saitl  that  not  from  intellectuid  teaciiing,  hut 
from  moral  teaching,  is  improvement  of  conduct  and  diminution  of 
crime  looked  for.     While,  unquostionaLly,  many  of  those  who  urge 
on  educational  schemes  believe  in  the  moraliziug  effects  of  knowledge 
in  generfil,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  hold  general  knowledge  lo 
be  inadequate,  and  contend   that  rules  of  right  conduct  must  he 
taught.  Already,  however,  reasons  liavc  been  given  why  the  cxpeote* 
tions  even  of  those,  rn-e  illusory  ;    proceeding,  as  they  do,  on  iba 
assiimptiun  that  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  moral  precepts  will 
produce  conformity  to  them.     Plenty  luoie  ren.'^ons  are  forthoomiof. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  tliu  contradictions  tu  thisas-sumption  furnished  by 
the  Chinese,  to  all  of  whom  the  high  ethical  maxims  of  Confuciusan 
taught,  and  who  yet  fail  to  show  us  a  conduct  proportionatL-ly  exeift- 
plary.     Nur  will    I   enlarge  \it\   the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  li* 
United  States,  tlio  8cliuul-My»ti>m  uf  which  brings  up  the  whole  pt^i^ 
lation  under  the:  daily  influence  of  cliaptors  which  set  forth  princip^-* 
of  right  conduct,  and  whicli  nevertheless  in  its  political  life,  and    *fl 
many  of  its  social  oocuircnceu,  ))1iowh  us  that  conformity  to  tJi^^ 
principles  is  anything  but  completo.     It  will  suffice  if  I  limit  niyj*'^ 
to  evidence  supplied  by  our  own  society,  |mst  and  present  ]  whfr—'* 
negatives,    very    decisively,    these    sanguine     expcctationa 
what  have  wc  been  doing  all  these  inauy  centuriefi  by  our  religu^*' 
agencies,  hut  preaching  right  principles  to  old  and  j'oimg?     W 
has  been  the  aim  of  services  in  our  ten  thousand  churches  week  tSd^^-^ 
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vfeek,  but  to  enforce  a  code  of  good  conduct  by  promised  rewards  and 
threatened  penalties  ? — the  wliole  population  having  been  for  mftny 
generations  compelled  to  listen.  What  have  Dissenting  chapols, 
more  numerous  atill,  been  used  for,  unless  as  places  where  pursuance 
of  right  and  desistance  from  wrong  hnve  been  unceasingly  commended 
to  all  from  childhood  upwards  ?  And  if  now  it  is  held  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done — if  notwitlistnndiog  perpetual  explanations, 
and  denunciations,  anij  exhortations,  tlio  misconduct  is  so  great  that 
society  is  endangered,  why,  after  all  this  iusisUince  has  failed,  is  it 
expectoil  that  more  insistanco  will  succeed  ?  See  hore  the  proposals 
and  the  implied  beliefa  Teaching  by  clergymen  not  having 
had  tlie  desired  effect,  let  us  try  teaching  by  school mastertv  Bible- 
reading  from  a  pulpit,  with  the  accompaDiment  of  imposing  arclii- 
tecturo,  painted  windows,  tombs,  and  "dim  religious  light,"  haviug 
proved  inadequate,  suppose  we  try  bible-reading  in  rooms  with  bare 
walls,  relieved  only  by  maps,  and  drawings  of  animals.  I'ommands 
and  iuteriiicts  iitt^fed  by  a  surpliced  priest  to  minds  prepared  by 
chant  and  oi'gun-peal,  not  having  been  obeyed,  let  us  »ee  whether 
tliey  will  be  obeyed  when  mochaiiically  ix-peatcd  in  scliuolbuy  siug- 
song  to  a  thread-bai-e  usher,  amid  the  buzz  of  lesiJOn-loaruiug  iuid 
clatter  ut'  slates.  Not  very  hopeful  proposals,  one  would  say ; 
proceeding,  as  they  do,  upon  one  or  ether  of  the  belicfi^  that  a  mond 
precept  will  be  eficctive  in  proportion  as  it  is  receivei)  without 
emotional  aocompanimcnt,  and  that  its  effectiveness  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated.  Both  these  beliefs 
arc  directly  at  vaiiance  with  the  result  of  pi^ychological  analysis  and 
of  daily  experience.  Certainly,  such  influence  as  may  be  gained  by 
addressing  moral  truths  to  the  intellect,  is  made  greater  if  Che  accom- 
pauimcuts  arouse  an  appropriate  emotional  excitement,  as  a  religiuus 
service  does  ;  while,  convocsely,  there  can  be  no  more  effectual  way 
of  divesting  such  moral  truths  of  their  impressivenesii,  than  asso- 
ciating them  with  the  prosaic  and  vulgarizing  sounds  and  iiights  and 
smells  coming  fi-om  crowded  children.  And  no  less  certain  is  it  that 
precepts  oftou  heard  and  littlo  regarded,  lose  by  repetition  the  small 
influence  they  had.  AVhat  do  public-schools  show  us? — are  the  boys 
rendered  merciful  to  one  another  by  li.stening  to  religious  injunctions 
every  morning  ?  What  do  Universities  show  us? — have  perpetual 
cbapeU  habitually  made  undergraduates  behave  better  tliau  the 
aveitige  of  young  men  T  What  do  Cathednd- towns  show  us? — is 
there  in  them  a  moral  tone  above  that  of  other  towns,  or  must  wo 
from  the  common  saying,  "The  nearer  the  Church,"  Ac.,  infer  ». 
pervading  impression  to  the  contrary  \  \\'hat  do  clergymen's  sons 
show  us  ? — has  constant  in.<ststance  on  right  conduct  made  them  con- 
s]HCU0Us1y  superior,  or  do  we  not  rather  hear  it  whi.<tpored  that  nome- 
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tiling  like  an  opposite  effect  seems  pri>duced.  Or,  to  tftke  one  more 
case,  ivliat  do  religioiu  newspapers  shuw  us  ^is  it  tbftb  the  precepts 
of  Clmatianity,  more  familiar  to  theii-  writeis  tliau  to  otLer  writers, 
are  more  clearly  to  be  traced  in  tlicir  articles,  or  has  there  not  ever 
been  diiplayed  a  waot  of  charity  in  their  dealings  with  opponents, 
and  is  it  not  still  displayed  T  *  NowKero  do  we  find  that  repetition 
of  rules  of  right,  alr^^ady  known  hut  disregarded,  produces  regfird 
for  them ;  but  we  find  that,  contrariwise,  it  makes  the  regard  for 
them  less  than  before.+ 

*  Among'  r«c(mt  iUtutTRtioiiK  of  the  tniUi  thu  fi!w)u«nt  repetition  of  ChiiBtian 
doctrinea  doee  not  conduue  to  (crowth  of  Chrwtiui  feeliae«>  b*i^  b^^  (w>  ^^^  "^'" 
vorth  pre«mng.    The  Hret  I  <liicit«  frwin  Th'  iJkunSi  Htrnl-t  for  M»y  14,  IflTS. 

"  ]Ur.  J.  Stuiut  Mill,  who  Iioh  jimt  ({Oiie  to  hu  aooounL,  wuuld  hxve  been  ■  nunwk- 
al>Ie  vrriter  <if  English,  if  bin  mnabo  Helf-ooa>ciuiuui.-na  and  ulMvutding  9Clf-con(id«noe 
liad  noi  mndc  bim  %  iKiU^rioiiN  Hf/traTT*  prig.  .  .  .  Hia  ilonlh  bi  na  Ion  to  luqrbodjr, 
fin-  bo  wu  a  nnk  but  nmJiitile  inltdel,  «nd  a  most  dnnferous  pcimn.  Tho  Booaerr 
tboM  *  tights  of  choiight.'  n-bo  a^reo  wiGb  blm,  go  to  tbo  same  pUce.  tliB  better  It 
-will  be  for  bulb  Chuich  oikI  sMato." 

The  scoood,  wMch.  to  an  Bu|rliah  iiMiilfcgtAtioa  of  wmtiineiil  jields  n  par&ne1  tttam 
Amerloa,  I  an  pennitted  to  pttbliiUi  by  %  frieud  to  wbom  It  uros  Istoly  addrowwd  : — 

"  {fWm  a  Cferyym4Nt  nf  28  ^Mn'  ttrvkt^t 

"  U.g.  America,  Muoli  lOtb,  l)«7!t. 

"  J.  Tl'HDAi.L. — Huw  it  ou^bt '  Go  baap  oonls  of  &i«  on  jnur  bend, '  that,  in  return 
for  jTOuz  \mhIU  to  their  Jletiyi'm,  in  yo\ir  viirioua  worka,  tha  Amcricim  puopli:  treawl 
jou  with  dlBtin^lAhnl  canBi(l«ratfoD.  Von  hitrc  rc|>c--utO()ly  rauted  )'our  puny  arm 
ogrdiiHt  God  and  HU  OhriM  '.  You  bavc  end^aviiured  to  depriTo  mankind  of  iw  oiiI>- 
eOQsoUtion  tn  Uf^',  and  iut  oulv  hope  tn  death  (riifr  'Fra^^cnts  of  Svieaoe,'  &c.)^ 
iritiiuHt  vfertHg  iifytiiitt/  inffivni,  but  thv  '  dn^-Ji]fbt '  of  jouc  molwulM  Mid  atoms. 
Shall  we  praiM  jou  for  thifi  r     ^Ve  pmiHe  you  uot  I 

"  '  Da  noli  I  hal«  them,  O  U*n\,  ihaX  hwte  Tliee  ?* 

"  Erei?  irtnciii^  in  our  land  (and  Ui^j  am  of  daily  accamtfKX)  la  lodlnetlj' tll( 
tSoet  of  iAt  bfstiat  doctnncA  of  yoorsetf,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  et  id  nmite  gf^nut. 

-  'Ibe  ptt  U  difT^l  up  for  70a  all  ? ' 

■"Woo  onto  yon  that  Uit^  now.  for^  «baU  laoum  and  lament,' 

"  AVitb  the  aninemest  contcmpL,  I  remain. 

"A.  F.  r .■' 

t  To  allow  how  UtUa  opomtivc  ou  ooudnct  w  men  beaohing.  let  mo  ackl  a  «trikiog 
fftot  that  has  fallen  under  m;  own  oUwrt-atJou.  Somo  twelve  jMn  ttg»  won  00m- 
nenced  a  Mrial  pablication,  fftnx^  and  uuiuttfrestinK  to  uioto.,  and  neoeBsarily  limited 
in  Hn  drcnintioTi  to  Un'  n-et!-ii1ncat«<d.  It  was  issued  bo  mbecriben,  from  Mch  of 
whom  a  small  huui  woi  dm;  fnr  rvnrj  four  ntimlH-ni.  An  wmi  \a  be  expMrtod,  thi* 
notiSoatiaD,  piviodioaUjr  made,  that  auaUia-  nuUsoription  wm  doe,  roocivod  from 
anme  prompt  »bt«nti<tn  1  from  oLliers  an  at-t«ntion  more  or  leaa  totdj' i  anil  froni 
sellers  no  attention  nt.  aII.  The  dofiiMlt«rx,  from  tiino  to  timo  rcinindeil  by  new 
notioee,  lell.  mail)'  of  chr-m,  ti>rii  fliilMerlptionn  in  on-ear ;  but  aftf^r  rcceirin^  from 
Iba  publisben  lalt«rs  intimatius  the  foot,  eomn  of  tbeee  ratified  irtiat  was  simply  a 
tfisidt  of  forjrctf  uIdom  :  learintf.  however,  a  nomber  who  atill  went  on  rcodvinir  lliu 
eerial  without  |«^injc  for  it.  When  Lbe«c  wuru  ihruu  subscrii^tioiu  in  orreur,  futther 
l«tt«»  from  the  pcblisben,  drawing  their  attention  to  Um  facta,  were  Meat  to  them, 
bringinft  from  eomo  tbr  nmonntit  doe,  Imt  Icarint;  a  remainder  who  continood  to  di»- 
rcffard  the  claim.  Cvvuluoiljr  Lbnw  n-orivrd  from  thr-  piibUsbera  intimationx  that  tJieir 
samcw  wonld  be  stmck  off  for  non^pajaieob ;    and  atKih  of  tliem  us  ixmlinucd 
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The  prevailing  assumption  is.  indeed,  as  niucli  disproved  by 
analysis  as  it  in  ci^ntradicted  by  familiar  facts.  Alivady  viv  have 
seen  tliat  the  connexion  >»  between  action  and  feeling ;  and  hence 
tlie  corollary  timt  only  by  a  frei^uent  passing  of  feeling  ijito  action, 
is  the  tendency  to  such  action  atreii^tbuned.  Juot  as  tvro  idea* 
often  repeated  in  a  ceiLaln  order,  become  coherent  in  that  order ; 
and  just  as  mnscular  motions,  at  fiiM  ditBcidt  to  combine  properly 
with  one  another  and  with  guiding  perceptions,  become  by  practice 
facile,  and  at  length  automatic ;  so  the  ix-curring  production  of  any 
conduct  by  its  prompting  emotion,  UKdios  that  condnct  relatively 
easy.  Xot  by  precept,  though  lieatd  daily:  not  by  example,  unless 
it  is  followed ;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by  the  rolatod 
feeling,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed.  And  yet  this  truth,  wiiicb 
Mental  .Science  clearly  teaches,  and  which  is  in  h;irinony  with 
fMnilior  sayings,  is  a  truth  wholly  ignored  in  current  edncationol 
boaticisnuiL 

There  is  ignored,  too,  the  correlative  tnith ;  and  ignoring  it 
Uirentcns  results  still  moi\:  disa.itrous.  ^Iiile  we  sec  an  expectation 
of  benefits  which  the  means  used  cannot  achieve,  we  sec  no  con- 
Hcionsness  of  injuries  which  will  be  entailed  by  these  means.  As 
usually  happens  with  those  absorbed  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  some 
^od  \iy  govemraental  action,  there  is  a  bUndne«»  to  the  evil  reaction 
«l)  the  natures  of  citiwnjs.  Already  the  natures  of  citizen-*  have 
fluflered  from  kindi-ed  reactions,  due  to  actions  set  up  centorie*^  agi^  ■ 

iaseuiible  were  at  kngth  «initit«(l  froiu  thft  list.  Afu-r  a  l&psc  of  t«n  ji^r*.  n  dlpirt 
-waa  mmda  of  Ui«  ori^nol  lint,  to  nsccrbtln  Che  ratio  tr«cwG«a  lh«  numberof  dof&ulten 
ttud  tha  total  uoinber  :  and  u>  wceruin,  oIho,  tli«  ratiori  bume  b;  tbcix  oumlH-rv  to 
Uw  uombcra  of  ibcir  rDspoctivQ  Qltueca.  Thuw  wIiq  bad  thus  Haally  deoLmctl  iHiyinc 
for  what  they  liad  year  after  year  rvocivctl,  oonKtitut4.<d  the  fvllowinir  peroeniagn ; — 


Subaoribeta  of  unknown  rtaSti*  .        .        .    27  [ler  cent. 

PbTsiaiana Vi       » 

Ongyisfln  (mostly  of  the  EBtal>liahe(I  Choidi)    .    3t        „ 

SemlariMs 32       „ 

Joumaliata    .■....••t*3,i 


^^KAdmlttinp  tltal  tlui  hlffh  perosntaee  ononp  llie  Joumaliata  may  have  been  due  to 

^^|u  halitt  of  TBcetving  gratu  ooplea  of  books,  wc  have  to  note,  lurst  of  all,  the  niLrriu- 

%ljf  fact  thai.  Dcarly  onc-thiid  of  thciw  highly  educated  mvn  vvx*  thus  rejranUeM  of 

an  equitahb  daiiu.    Further,  on  uotnEHtrlaif  the  aub-dlvUloutt.  wedieoovet  that  the 

^alaiB  undlatiDpiiflbcd  by  titles  of  &uy  kind,  and  therafore  iuolnding,  ak  wt^  numt 

«ap|)oae<,  tboMwhoea  oducation,  thoDgh  goixl.  was  not  ihu  hi|rtii«t,  riiruuhMl  the 

■uualleGt  peroontJm«  of  dcfnultors :  «>  fnr  a*  tho  cvuIcdc;  got^■>,  it  uwooiotea  incrooao 

of  tntellectuitl  culture  with  dvcn-aie  of  cuDK:i«utioiisDO!Mi.     And  tlien  one  niore  thing 

to  ba  noted  ia  the  afcaenoe  of  that  bcneScial  effect  exptMitcd  from  n-petlMon  of  raoml 

^secepCH  ■■■  thn  Clerg>'  and  thu  MecularJntA  are  nearly  on  a  IcTel.     Ko  that,  both  in 

lenenl  and  in  detail,  this  cridenoG,  liko  the  eTidenoe  given  in  the  toxt,  ia  whi:>Uy  at 

Tarianoe  with  the  boli«I  that  oddroaeiag  the  intellect  dCA'dope  the  hif^licr  iientiiii(.-nta. 
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and  now  the  mischievous  effects  are  to  be  increased  by  farther  mtch 
reactionjs. 

The  English  people  are  complained  of  as  improvident.  Very  few 
of  them  Lay  by  in  anticipatioD  of  timed  when  work  \^  sUick  ;  and 
the  general  testimony  is  that  liiglier  wages  commonly  result  only  in 
more  extravagant  living  or  in  drinking  to  greater  excess.  As  we 
saw  a  while  since,  they  neglect  opportunities  of  bec-oming  share- 
holdeit  in  the  Oompaoiea  they  are  engaged  under ;  and  those  who 
are  most  uuxioiui  for  their  welfare  despair  on  ftiiiiing  how  littlo  the}r 
do  to  raise  thL-mst-lvc*  when  they  have  the  means.  This  tendency 
to  seize  immediate  gratili cation  rcgurdtusti  of  future  penalty,  is  com* 
meuted  on  as  charactt-riKtic  of  the  Engli»h  people ;  and  contrasts 
between  them  and  their  Continental  neighbours  having  been  drawn, 
surprise  is  expressed  timt  such  coati-asts  should  exist.  Improvidence 
is  spoken  of  as  an  inexplicable  trait  of  the  race — no  regai'd  being  paid 
to  the  fact  that  race*  with  which  \\  i»  compared  are  allied  in  blood. 
Tlie  people  of  Norway  ai-e  econontica!  and  extremely  pmdent.  The 
DaneK,  t*>o,  are  thrifty;  and  Befoe,  commeutiug  ou  the  extravagance 
of  his  countrymen,  says  that  a  Dutchman  gets  rich  on  wagefi  out  of 
which  an  Englishman  but  Just  liveA.  So,  too,  if  we  take  the  moclere 
Gcrmana  Alike  hy  the  cnmplatutx  of  the  Americans,  that  the 
ticnnaiis  are  ousting  them  from  their  own  hufiioosses  by  working 
liard  and  living  cheaply,  and  by  the  success  here  of  German  tnuiere 
and  the  preference  shown  for  Gennan  waiters,  we  are  taught  that  iu 
other  divisionK  uf  the  Teutonic  race  there  \%  nothing  like  ihiw  lack  of 
Bslf-controL  Nor  can  we  a»crlhe  to  such  portion  of  Nornian  blood 
as  exists  among  us  this  peculiar  trail :  deMCwudants  of  the  Normans 
in  France  are  iucluMtrious  ami  saving.  Why,  then,  should  the  English 
people  be  improvident  ?  If  we  seek  explanation  in  their  remote 
lineage,  we  find  none  ;  but  if  we  seek  it  in  the  social  conditions  lo 
■which  they  have  been  subject,  we  find  a  sufficient  explanation.  The 
English  are  improvident  because  tliey  have  been  for  ages  disciphnei! 
in  improvidence.  Extravagance  has  been  made  habitual  by  shielding 
thcni  from  the  sharp  penalties  extravagance  brings.  Carefulness  ha* 
been  discourngeii  by  continually  showing  to  the  careful  tliat  those 
who  were  careless  illd  as  well  as,  or  bettor,  than  themsolvcs.  Nay, 
there  have  been  positive  penalties  on  cnrefnlnc-ss.  Lahourcrs  working 
hard  and  paying  their  way,  have  constantly  found  themselves  chIIoI 
on  to  help  in  supporting  the  idle  around  them  ;  have  had  their  goods 
taken  under  distr<;ss- war  rants,  that  pjiupers  might  be  fed ;  and 
eventually  have  found  themselves  and  their  children  reduced  alst>  to 
pauporism.*      Well-conducted  poor  women,  supporting  themselves 

■  Even,  a(Vr  tb«  reform  of  ih«  Poor-Law,  tJuB  poQiBhtn<.-Qt  for  good  behiLvioDT  wm 
contuiun),  Illuvtx&tiouit  will  lie  founi]  in  the  b«for«-mttntfnnM  Tnwto  on  Uiv  Poor- 
Laws.  by  It.  Ii^t'^  nnclc  of  mine— iI1iiHlrnt:inn4  thnt  caTnr  undor  biA  personal  i>li*erirBtioa 
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without  aid  or  eDcouragomentr  liavu  Been  tbe  ill-conducted  j-ccciriiig 
parish-pay  for  their  illegitimate  childrvii.  Nay,  to  such  extremes  has 
the  process  gone,  that  women  with  many  ille^ititimte  children,  got  ling 
from  the  rates  a  weekly  sum  for  each,  have  Ix-eu  choEon  a^  wiv't>>«  by 
jossk  who  wanted  the  sums  thus  derived !  Generation  after  gonera- 
lion  the  honest  and  independent,  not  marrying  till  Ihcy  had  niefiiis. 
and  striving  to  bring  up  tlieir  familifs  without  aRsi«tnnee,  have  k-en 
Middled  with  extra  burdens,  and  hindered  from  leaving  a  desirable 
posterity;  while  tlie  disBotute  and  the  idle,  especially  when  given  to 
that  lying  and  servility  by  which  those  in  authority  are  deluded,  hare 
been  helped  to  produce  and  to  rear  progeny,  characterized,  like  them- 
aelTes,  by  absence  of  the  menial  traits  needed  for  good  citi:!enHhip. 
And  then,  uftcr  conturieb  during  which  we  tiavo  been  breeding  the 
race  as  much  oe  possible  from  the  improvident,  nnd  repressing  the 
nittltiplicatiou  of  the  provident,  we  lift  our  haudy  and  exclaim  nt  the 
leddcasness  out  people  exhibit !  If  men  ^ho,  for  u  ncore  of  genera- 
tions, liad  by  preference  bred  from  theii'  worst- tempered  horses  and 
their  least-^agacious  dogs,  were  then  to -wonder  because  their  horses 
were  viciou»i  and  their  dogs  stupid,  we  should  think  the  absurdity  of 
theii-  policy  paralleled  only  by  the  absurdity  of  their  astonishment ; 
bat  liunoan  beings  insteatl  of  inferior  animals  being  in  question,  no 
absurdity  i$  seen  either  in  the  policy  or  in  the  a->!touishmeut. 

And  now  something  more  serious  happens  than  the  overlooking  of 
these  evils  wrought  on  men's  natures  by  centuries  of  demoralizing 
influences.     We  are  deliberately  establishing  further  sucli  influences. 
Having,  as  much  aa  we  could,  suspended  the  civilizinj.'  disciphne  of 
an  indusuiol  life  so  carried  on  as  to  achieve  self-maiutentiuce  without 
injuij'  to  others,  wo  now  proceed  to  suspend  that  cinlizin^  discipline 
in  another  direction.     Having   iu   successive  generations  done  our 
test  to   diminish   the   senwe  of  responsibility,  by  warding-off  evils 
which  disregard  of  respouKihility  brings,  we  now  carry  the  policy 
further  by  reUeving  parent*  fi-onx  certain  other  responsibilities  which, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  fall  on  them.     By  way  of  checking  recklea*- 
Boiw,  and  discouraging  improvident  marriages,  and  raising  the  con- 
cepliou  of  duty,  we  are  diffusing  the  l>elief  that  it  is  not  the  concern 
of  paront8  to  fit  their  children  for  the  businewi  of  life;  but  that  lhi> 
nation  is  bound  to  do  this.     EverjTvhere  there  is  a  tacit  enunciation 
of  the  marvellous  doctrine  that  citizens  are  not  responsiblo  indivi- 
dually for  tliy  bringing  up.  each  of  hU  own  children,  but  that  tJiese 
same  citizens  incorporate<I  into  a  society,  are  each  of  them  responsible 
for  the  bringiug-up  of  everybody  else's  children!    The  obligation  does 
tjot  fall  upon  A  in  hi«  capacity  of  father,  to  rear  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  iMxlies  of  his  ofcpnng  ;  but  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  there  docd 
bdl  on  him  the  obligation  of  mentally  rearing  the  offspring  of  B.  C, 
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D,  and  tlie  rest ;  who  similarly  have  tlieir  direct  paj^ntal  ubligatioi 
ma<1n  iiecoDdary  to  their  indirect  obligations  to  children   not  th< 
own '      Already  it   is  cstlmatod   that,  aa   matters   are   now  bcin^ 
arrangod,  pareutH  will  soon  pay  m  Kcbool-fees  for  their  own  children,] 
only  one-sixth  of  the  amount  which  is  paid  by  them  thron^rh  taxo^' 
rates,  ami  voluntary  contributions,  for  children  nt  large:  in  terms  of 
money,  tlie  claims  of  children  at  large  to  theii-  care,  will  be   talteu 
lu  »i\  timet;  the  cium  of  their  own  children !     And  if,  looking  back 
fortv  years,  we  obaeiTc  the  growth  of  the  public  claim  versnH  the 
prii'ate  claim,  we  may  infer  tliat  the  private  claim  will  presently  ho 
abfKirbed  wholly.      Alivady  the  correlative  theory  is  becoming  m 
*lefiuiio  and  poritive   that  you   meet  with  the  notion,  uttered  as 
ihijiigh  it  were  au  umiuGStiouahle  truth, that  criminals  are"  society's 
failures."     Presently  it  will  be  seen  that,  since  good  bodily  develop^ 
ment.  as  well  as  good  mental  development,  is  a  pro-requisite  of  good  j 
citizenship,  (lor  without  it  the  citizen  cannot  maintain  himself,  and 
^o  avoid  wroiig-Uoing,)  society  is  responsible  also  for  the  proper  fecdii^ 
nnd  clothiug  of  children  :  indeed,  in  School-Board  discussions,  there 
is  already    au   occiwioual    admission    that    no    logically-defensjhle' 
halting-place  can  be  found  between  the  two.     And  so  we  are  pro* 
jfressing  towards  the  wonderful  notion,  here  and  there  finding  tadt 
expits-iiou,  that   people  we  to  marry  when  they  feci  iucliued,  and 
other  people  lue  to  take  the  consequences. 

And  this  i>^  thought  to  ho  the  policy  conilucive  to  improvemeni 
<jf  Ivehavlour.  Men  who  have  been  made  improvident  by  Mhieldiuv 
them  from  many  of  the  evil  results  of  improvidence,  arc  now  to  bO] 
ina<le  more  provident  by  further  shielding  them  from  the  ctiI  residt 
of  improvidence.  Having  had  their  self-control  decreased  by  social'' 
aiTangenients  which  lessened  the  need  for  self-control,  other  aocial 
arrangementR  are  deviwd  which  will  make  self-control  still  less 
needful ;  :tn<l  it  is  Imped  so  to  make  self-control  greater.  This 
expectation  is  al«»lutely  at  variance  with  the  whole  order  of  thing*. 
Life  of  every  kind,  human  included,  proceeds  on  an  exactly -opposite 
principle.  AH  lower  types  of  beings  show  ns  that  the  rearing  of 
offeptiog  affords  the  highest  discipline  for  the  faculties.  The  parental 
instinct  is  everywhere  that  which  calls  out  the  energies  most  per- 
sistently, and  in  tlie  greatest  degree  exercises  the  lutelligenoe. 
self-sacriiice  and  the  (iag;icity  which  inferior  creatures  display  in  the 
care  of  theii*  young,  are  often  commeuted  upon  ;  and  everyone  may 
see  that  parenthood  producer  a  mental  exaltation  not  otherwise 
producible.  That  it  is  so  among  mankintt  is  daily  proved,  Coi 
tinually  we  remark  that  men  who  were  random  grow  stoadv  wbc 
tliey  have  children  to  pn>vi»le  for ;  and  vain,  thoxightless  gii 
becoming   mothers,  begin  to  <thow  higher  feelings,  and  cajmcitit 
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that  wero  not  before  drawn  out.  lu  both  tliun!  \n  a  Hmly  diticipliuo 
in  uiwelfishDess,  iu  industty,  in  foresigbt.  The  pnrontal  rdntion 
strengtlieuH  from  liour  to  hour  the  habit  of  piHtpoTiinjj  immediate 
WWKJ  and  egoistic  pleasure  to  the  altruistic  pleii^uro  obtained  by 
furthering  tlie  welfare  of  offf»pring.  There  is  u  fri'cpient  subordi- 
natiiiii  of  the  claims  of  self  to  the  claims  of  tcllow-beings ;  and 
by  no  other  agency  chu  tbe  pniciice  *>\'  this  Hiibordtnation  be  so 
efFectnally  Hecured.  Not,  then,  by  a  decreaswl,  but  by  an  increasod, 
sense  of  parental  reaponaibility  in  Kclf-conin>l  to  be  made  greater 
and  rcH^klefiiiuesA  to  be  checked.  And  yi-L  the  policy  now  so  earnestly 
and  uiidonhtiiigly  purKued  is  one  which  will  inevitably  diminish  the 
sense  of  pai-etital  resprmfibility.  This  nll-inipurtant  discipline  of 
parents'  emotions  is  to  be  weakened  iliat.  ehihlren  may  get  reading 
nnd  grammar  and  geography  more  genorally  than  they  wouhl 
othorn-iso  do.  A  .superficial  iDt4.'llccliiaIization  \»  to  be  secured  at 
ihe  cost  of  n.  deep-seatoil  demoralization. 

Few,  1  suppose,  will  deliberately  assert  that  information  ie 
important  ami  character  relatively  unimportant.  Kveryone  obscrvos 
fiY>ni  time  to  time  how  much  more  valuable  to  iiiniaclf  and  others 
is  the  vrorkman  who,  though  uaable  to  read,  is  diligent,  sober,  and 
honest,  ttian  \s  the  well-taught  workman  who  bi'eaks  lii.s  engugemcntfl, 
spvnds  days  in  drinking,  and  neglects  his  fuDiily.  And.  comparing 
members  of  ihe  upper  classes,  nu  one  doubts  that  the  spendthrift  or 
the  gambler,  however  good  liis  intellectnn!  traiuiug.  is  inferior  as  a 
suciiil  unit  to  tliu  man  who.  not  liaviu'^^  piuiMOil  thiuugh  the  approved 
«uri'i(ru^m>  nevertheless  prosixuv  by  [Hji-forming  well  the  work  ho 
undertakes,  and  provideR  for  hid  childreu  instead  of  leaving  thein  in 
juiverty  to  the  cure  of  rolatives.  That  is  lo  say,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  ilie  ouucrete,  all  mQ  that  for  soeifi.1  welfare,  good  cbaFactei*  is  more 
impoiiAut  than  mucli  knowledge.  And  yet  the  mittiifest  corollary  \s 
not  dmwii.  What  effect  will  be  pi-oduced  ou  character  by  artificial 
appliances  for  spreading  knowledge,  is  not  asked.  Of  the  ends  to 
1«;  kept  iu  view  by  the  legislator,  all  are  unimportant  compared  with 
the  end  of  cfaametor-niakjug ;  and  yet  diameter- making  is  an  end 
wholly  unrccognixcd. 

Let  it  l>o  seen  that  the  future  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  miturcs 
4lf  it^  nnit«  ;  that  their  natures  lu-e  iuevitably  modified  iii  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed:  that  the  feelings  called 
into  play  by  tiicsc  oonditiuns  will  slrL-ugthen,  while  those  which  have 
dimini.shcd  demands  on  tliem  will  dwindle  ;  and  it  will  be  lieuu  tliat 
tlie  bettering  of  conduct  can  bo  offcctixi,  not  by  in-'isting  ou  maxims 
of  gowl  conduct,  still  less  by  mere  ititellectual  cidturo,  but  only  by 
tliat  daily  exercise  uf  the  higher  scutimeuts  and  reproauion  of  the 
lower,  which  reKults  from  keeping  uieu  KubonlinaCe  to  thu  nKjuire- 
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menu  of  orderly  social  lifo— letting  them  suGTer  tbe  inevituble 
penalties  of  brcaVing  tliese  requirements  and  reap  tlie  I>enefits  of 
conforming  to  ttiem.     This  alone  is  national  education. 

One  further  instanop  of  the  need  for  psycholojiical  tn«niiries  a» 
guidfA  to  sociological  conclusions,  may  be  named— an  instance  of  quite 
a  different  kind,  but  one  no  leas  relevant  to  questions  of  the  time.  I 
refer  to  ihe  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes.  Women,  $»  well 
as  men,  are  units  in  a  twcioty ;  and  tend  by  their  natures  to  give 
that  flocioty  certain  traits  of  structure  and  action.  Hence  the 
question — Arc  the  mental  nalurcs  of  men  and  women  the  sarae  ? 
— is  an  important  one  to  tbe  sociolojjist.  If  they  are,  an  increase  of 
feminine  inflncnoc  U  not  likely  to  affect  the  social  type  in  a  maiked 
manner.  If  they  are  not,  the  social  type  will  inevitably  bo  changed 
by  increase  of  feminine  influence. 

That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike,  is  ns  untrue  9a  that  they 
arc  alike  bodily.  JuHt  as  certainly  as  they  have  physical  differences; 
which  are  related  t4i  the  respective  parts  they  play  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  rtUM?.  so  certainly  hnvo  they  psychical  differunces,  similarly 
rolated  to  their  respective  aharos  in  the  rearing  and  protection  of 
(^l^ring.  To  Kuppo»e  that  along  with  the  unlikcnesses  between 
their  parental  activities  there  do  not  go  unlikeiiessea  of  mental 
farnlties.  is  to  suppose  that  hero  alotic  in  all  Nature,  there  tx  no 
adjustnu'Ut  of  special  powers  to  special  functions.* 

*  Tbe  oanipariMlut  onliiuuilv  madv  twtwvcn  the  miada  of  men  and  vometi  aro 
fkull;  til  rouny  wnjv,  of  which  thee«Kre  cbcchEcr:^ 

Itut«ad  of  componn^  eitlier  tlie  R*entg«  of  women  with  tb«  average  of  man, « the 
flUr  of  irnnien  with  the  iUte  of  mon,  tho  oammon  ooutm  ia  to  oompare  the  4htf  6f 
woman  vritb  the  average  of  xava.  Much  th«  Mua«  etrontioiut  impmsion  resnlta  aa 
would  nsmlt  if  tho  rclatiTe  statnrffl  of  men  and  women  were  jodged  \rj  |i»ttiti£  nfcj 
tall  womon  Aide  hj  »SAa  with  ordinary  men. 

Kiindiy  inanifcfttations  of  natiin)  in  men  and  women,  ace  gnvatly  perretted  \xf 
extxeUtg  social  oonvontioiu  upheld  hy  both.  There  are  feolinpi  which,  under  our 
predatory  regime,  with  (to  adapted  Klaudwd  of  proprloty,  it  is  not  oooxMcred  manly 
bo  show  t  b^t  whioh.  contrariwise,  an  oonaldand  adiairnblv  in  womeo.  Hence 
ntprenaed  uianifesUtioitK  in  tba  one  caw,  and  «xag|^rat«d  maolfeitatioits  in  the 
f4hcr  t  leading  to  mtataknn  mlimatea. 

The  sexnal  oentlment  oomM  into  {day  to  modify  the  beharioar  of  men  and  women 
to  on«  oaothet.  BwpeoUDg  certain  parts  of  their  ifencral  chameten,  the  only 
eridonoo  whioh  oao  Im  tnuted  ia  that  tnmtahed  by  the  conduct  of  m«a  to  max,  and 
of  wYjmen  c»  woman,  whun  pluead  in  rolatiana  which  exdnda  tbe  pemonal  affcctioiis. 

In  oomparing-  the  loteUeoCun]  powen  of  Den  and  womon,  no  proper  diatinotian  la 
made  butween  reoeptin  facalty  and  ori^naCire  faculty.  The  two  an  acanely  oom- 
mmumrable ;  nnd  tho  xoooptivily  may,  imd  fniqDontly  doe«,  exist  in  hlyh  deyree 
where  thvre  w  bnl  a  low  deifrce  of  originality,  or  entire  abwenoo  of  it. 

t'ciliapa,  howerer,  tbe  mo«t  scriona  error  oanally  made  in  dtawing  then  com- 
pariaona  b  that  of  overlooking  the  limit  of  normal  mental  power.  Either  sex  nndtr 
special  atimnlatiotu  ta  onpalilu  of  muiifctain{r  powen  ordiBarlljr  shown  only  by  the 
other :  bat  we  are  not  to  couddcr  the  dt-viations  la  canaed  aa  affoidinf  proper 
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Two  classes  of  differences  exist  botweeo  the  psyuUicaJ,  as  between 
the  pliysica],  structures  kS  meu  and  womeu,  wliicli  are  both  tletcr- 
rniDcd  by  tli'ut  same  fuudauieulal  ntieU— adaptatiuii  to  tlie  patcrual 
and  maternal  dutic's.  The  first  sot  of  diiTereoces  Is  that  which  results 
from  a  somewhat-eaj-Iier  arrest  of  individual  evolutiou  iu  women  than 
in  men  ;  necessitated  by  the  reservation  of  vital  power  to  meet 
the  coBt  of  renroduclion.  Whercajs,  in  man,  iudindual  evolution 
continues  until  the  physiological  cnst  of  self-maintenance  very  ucorly 
balanccit  wliat  mitrition  supplies,  iri  woman,  an  arrest  of  individual 
development  takes  place  while  thei-e  is  yet  a  considerable  margin  of 
nutrition :  otherwise  there  could  be  no  offspring.  Hence  the  fiu:t 
that  girls  come  earlier  to  maturity  than  l>oys.  Hence,  too,  the  chief 
contrasts  in  bodily  form  :  the  masculine  figure  being  diatingniwhod 
from  the  feminine  by  the  greater  relative  sizes  of  the  parta  which 
carry  on  external  actions  and  cntml  pbyaiological  cast — the  limlw, 
and  those  thoracic  viscera  which  their  activity  immediately  taxes. 
And  hence,  too,  tho  physiological  truth  that  throughout  their  lives, 
but  especially  duriog  the  child-bearing  age,  women  ushale  smaller 
quantities  of  varbr^nic  acid,  relatively  to  their  weights,  than  men  do; 
jjiowing  that  the  evolution  of  energy  18  relatively  less  ati  well  as 
abeolutely  h^ss.  Thi-s  rather  eaVlier  ce^tsntion  of  individual  evolution 
thus  necessitated,  lihowing  icself  in  a  mthcr  snuillcr  growth  of  the 
nen'O-muscular  system,  so  that  both  the  limbs  which  act  and  the 
brain  which  makes  tlicm  act  arc  somewhat  less,  has  two  rf.'8ultH  on 
tlie  mind.  The  mental  manifestations  hnve  somewhat  lens  of  general 
power  or  luassiveness ;  and  beyond  this  tliere  is  a  percupLiblt;  falUug- 
sliurt  iti  those  two  facultioH,  intellectual  nud  emotional,  which  are  the 
latest  products  ol  liuiiian  uvolution — the  ]>ower  of  abstract  reasoning 
and  that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  tlic  sentiment  of  justice — 
the  sentiuient  which  r«gulai(!s  conduct  irrespective  of  personal 
attachmetits  and  the  likes  or  dielikes  felt  fur  individuals.' 


meAHureB.  Thna,  to  take  an  extreme  oase,  the  Buumnm  of  moa  will,  under  Bpaci«l 
«xattatiim,  yiuld  milk  :  tbero  %xk  variouB  cosoi  of  iryiuuoomwty  vu  rvcord,  and  in 
funiae*  iufiuit*  whuee  [iii>tli«n(  luiw  (ijtid  tiAve  been  tbiu  Mved,  But  ihia  xbiU^  to 
jtdd  milk,  which,  irben  exeroind,  muwt  be  at  tho  cool  of  miuKuIiiie  Kbtugth,  wr  do 
nut  uonnt  lunong  mn»cnline  attrihnt^ii.  Biinilarl}',  niider  M[iecift)  dUoipUno,  the 
fsmimiwi  int«llt!ct  will  jield  [troduula  lusher  tliBH  the  iu(eUoct«  of  ino«t  men  can 
Tteld.  Bnt  we  lum  not  to  coont  thitt  u)  tnily  feminine  if  It  entollit  iSttsceaatA  fnlfll- 
mcnt  of  the  matunikl  fusolions.  Only  th&t  mental  onfirgjr  la  normoll;  feminine 
which  can  coexi-st  with  thA  pi-odadion  and  nursing  of  the  due  uumbcc  of  hcoJthj 
cbildreo.  Obvionsly  a  power  of  mind  whiJt,  If  treneial  aoiting  Uie  womea  cf  u 
sooicfty,  would  entaQ  diiappennnce  of  the  society,  Is  a  power  not  to  Iw  Included  lu  hi 
«8tltn>t«  of  the  feuiinine  nstorc  u  a  aooial  (ootor. 

*  Of  uourmi  iL  is  to  tic  uuilaratood  that  in  tliia,  oud  lu  tb«  Nncoceding  >tateaiienl«, 
reference  ia  lunde  to  men  and  women  of  the  same  ihicteLjr,  in  the  asme  a^e;.  If 
women  of  a  nii^n>-vrolv«d  noc  arc  compared  with  m«n  of  *  Icw-eroKod  ntoc,tb« 
■tatement  will  not  he  tme. 
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Aft«r  this  quaotitative  mental  distinction,  which  becomes  incident- 
ally qualitative  by  tt^lling  most  upon  ibe  most  recent  and  most 
complex  faculties,  there  come  the  qualitative  mental  distinctions 
cou^uent  nu  the  relations  of  men  aiid  women  to  their  children  and 
to  one  atiotber.  Tliough  the  parental  instinct,  whicli,  conNidered  in 
its  essential  nature,  is  a  love  of  the  helpless,  is  common  to  the  two  ; 
yet  it  is  obviously  not  identical  in  the  two.  That  the  particular 
fonn  of  it  which  rcAponds  to  iitfanlibe  helplessness  is  more  dotnitnmt 
in  women  than  in  men,  cauuot  be  questioned.  In  man  the  instinct 
is  not  so  habitually  excited  by  the  very  helpless,  but  has  a  more 
generalized  relation  to  all  the  relatively- weak  who  are  dependent 
apon  him.  iJoublless,  along  with  this  mure  specialized  instinct  ia 
women,  there  go  special  aptitudes  for  dealing  with  infantile  life— 
an  adapted  power  of  intuition  and  a  fit  adjustment  of  behaviour. 
That  there  is  here  a  mental  specialization,  joined  ivith  the  bodily 
specialization,  is  undeniable  ;  and  this  mental  special i7^tion,  though 
primarily  relate<l  to  the  rearing  of  offspring,  affects  in  some  degree  the 
conduct  at  Xsu^. 

The  remaining  qualitative  diiitincriona  between  the  mindfi  of  men 
and  women  are  those  which  have  grown  out  of  their  mutual  relation 
us  stronger  ami  weaker.  If  wo  trace  the  genesis  of  human  character, 
by  considering  the  conditions  of  existence  through  which  the 
human  lace  passied  in  early  barbaric  times  and  during  civilization, 
we  shall  see  that  the  weaker  sex  ba-i  naturally  acquired  certain 
mental  traits  by  its  dealings  with  the  stronger.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggles  for  existence  among  wild  tribes,  those  tribes  survived  iTi 
which  thr  men  were  not  only  powerful  and  coumgpnus,  hut  aggres- 
sive, unscrupulous,  intensely  egoistic.  Necessarily,  then,  the  men  of 
the  conquering  races  wliich  gave  origin  to  the  civilized  racai,  were 
men  in  whom  the  brutal  cliaracteristics  were  dominant ;  and  neces- 
sarily the  women  of  such  races,  having  to  deal  mth  brutal  men, 
prospered  in  proportion  as  they  possessed,  or  acquired,  fit  adjustments 
of  nature.  How  were  women,  unable  bj*  strength  to  hold  their  own, 
otbcrwiBe  cnablod  to  hold  tlieir  own  !  Several  mental  traits  helped 
them  to  do  this.  We  may  set  down,  (irat,  the  ability  to  please,  and 
the  concomitant  love  of  approbation.  Clearly,  other  things  eipml, 
among  women  living  at  the  murcy  of  men,  those  who  succeeded 
most  in  pleasing  would  be  the  most  likely  to  survive  and  loavo 
posterity.  And  (recognizing  the  predominant  descent  of  qualities  an 
the  same  Hidej  this,  acting  on  succi^isive  generations,  tcndixl  to  esta- 
blish, as  a  feminine  trait,  a  special  solicitude  to  be  approved,  and  on 
aptitude  of  manner  to  this  end.  Similarly,  the  wives  of  merciless 
savages  must,  oilier  things  equal,  have  prospered  in  proportion  to 
tliuir  powers  of  di^iaing  their  feelings.    Women  who  betrayed  the 
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sti»t«  of  antagonism  pmthicotl  in  them  by  ill-treAtment^  would  he  loss 
likely  to  survive  and  lea^ve  offspring  than  those  who  concealed  their 
aiitagooism  ;  and  hence,  hy  inheritance  and  selection,  a  growth  of 
this  trait  proportionate  to  the  reqntromcnt.  In  some  casefl,  again, 
the  arts  of  persiiajiion  enabled  women  to  protect  themselves,  and  by 
implication  Uieir  offspring,  where,  in  the  alvsencc  of  such  ai*ts,  they 
wouhi  havo  dwappejire*!  early,  or  would  have  reared  fawer  children. 
One  fiirther  abilitj*  may  be  nametl  as  likely  to  Ix;  cnltivated  and 
ertAblifihed— the  ability  to  difttinguiith  qnickly  the  passing  feelings  of 
those  around.  In  barbarons  times  a  woman  who  coiiUl  from  a  move- 
ment, tone  of  voice,  or  expression  of  face,  irjitantly  detect  in  her 
fldvage  husband  the  passion  that  was  rising,  would  he  likely  to  escape 
daniicrs  nin  into  hy  a  woman  loss  skilled  in  interpreting  the  natural 
language  of  feeling.  Hence,  from  the  perpotiial  exercise  of  this 
power,  and  the  survival  of  those  having  most  of  it,  we  may  Infer  its 
estabiishnK'nt  as  a  feminine  faculty.  Onlinarily,  tbi«  feminine 
feculty,  showing  itself  in  an  aptitude  for  guessing  tbe  stite  of  mind 
through  the  external  signs,  ends  simply  in  intuitions  formed  without 
assignable  reasons ;  but  when,  as  happens  in  rare  cnpos,  there  is 
joined  wiiii  it  skill  in  psychological  analyais,  there  results  an 
QXtremcly-remarkable  ability  to  interpret  the  mental  states  of  others. 
Of  this  ability  we  have  a  living  example  never  hitherto  paralleled 
among  women,  and  in  but  few,  if  any,  cases  exceedwl  among  men. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  specialities  of  mind  hera 
deficribod  as  having  Iwen  developed  in  women  l»y  the  neeossilies  of 
defence  in  theirilealitigs  with  men.  are  peculiar  to  them:  in  men 
also  Ihey  have  been  developed  as  aids  to  defence  in  their  dealings 
with  ouo  another.  Rut  th«^  difference  is  that,  whereas,  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  men  ik^iH^ntifHl  on  these  ald.i  only  in  some  merisure, 
women  in  their  dealings  with  men  depcn<le<l  upon  them  almost  wholly 
—within  ihe  domestic  cirole  as  well  as  without  it.  Uonco.  in  virtue 
of  that  partial  limitation  of  heredity  by  sex.  which  many  facts 
throughout  Nature  show  us,  they  have  come  to  be  more  marked  in 
women  than  in  men.* 

*  As  the  vnlidttj  of  Uiia  gmiip  nf  infm^ncot  dcpcncU  uii  the  ocxumDCc  uf  tliat 
partial  Umttation  of  luirtidity  of  mix  here  aaiKUined,  U  may  h»  aaid  that  I  Bbonlcl 
fontuh  proof  of  iu  occiutodca.  Were  the  place  fit,  bbtH  mipht  be  done.  I  might 
detail  erfdeiicv  that  has  b«eo  oollectcd  uhowiog  tbe  idtigIi  greater  liAbiU^  then;  Is 
for  a  parent  to  bequeath  maKormadoiu  and  iHi«ft^«i>if  to  oblldren  of  the  Mme  an, 
(hu  to  tboM  of  the  apposite  sex.  I  ml|rhtc1te  the  mnltitndiiunu  instenocs  of  nxutl 
diatuictions,  u  of  plunuure  la  blrdit  and  ooloorinff  bi  iiuNMta.  and  eai>ecfaU]r  tluNS 
uarrullanii  oiks  of  dlmoiphism  aod  poljinorphiflm  among  females  of  oerttun  iipeoiee 
of  Ijepidoptii^i:!,  at  Deoemuilj  imiiljriuK  1^)  LhoNo  who  aocupt  tlio  IljrpoUmia  of  R  wlu> 
iion)  the  pretlomiuaab  trauHiiuaiuoci  uf  traiUi  Co  tJeHCcnditiiLa  o[  thu  auine  tex.  It  will 
aaffioe^  howerAr.  to  insLancc,  u  more  eapecially  relevant,  tl>o  cobcs  of  Mxual  diatioo- 
(iom  within  the  human  race  itaelf,  whfoh  hare  arisen  In  some  vatietieA  and  not  ta 
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One  further  distmctivo  mental  trail,  in  wompu,  springs  out  of  Ibe 
r&ktioD  of  the  sexes  a«  a<iju8tcd  to  the  welfare  of  tlic  race.  1  refer 
to  the  effect  which  the  manifestation  of  power  of  every  kind  in  men, 
ha.s  ill  detenniniug  the  attacLmenUs  of  women.  That  this  is  a  (rait 
inevitably  pmihiced,  will  bo  manifest  on  asking  what  would  have 
happened  if  women  !md  by  pi-eference  attached  thera*elves  to  the 
weaker  men.  If  tlie  weaker  men  had  habitmilly  luft  posterity  when 
the  stronger  did  not,  a  pi-ogrcwsive  deterioration  of  tlie  race  would 
iiavo  rf^sulted  Clearly,  therefore,  it  has  happened  (at  least,  since  the 
ccMfttion  of  marriage  by  capture  or  by  purchase  has  allowed  feuiinino 
choice  M  play  aii  important  part),  that,  among  women  unlike  in  tlieir 
tosKiS,  those  who  were  fascinated  by  power,  bodily  or  mental,  and 
■who  marric*!  men  able  to  protect  them  and  their  children,  were  more 
likely  to  Hurvive  in  pofttciity  than  women  to  whom  weaker  men  won^ 
pleasing,  and  whose  children  were  both  \&»  ell!iciently  guarded  and 
leas  capable  of  so  If- preservation  if  they  reached  maturity.  To  this 
admiration  for  power,  cauBe«i  thus  inevitably,  is  oscribablo  the  fact 
sometimes  comraeutod  upon  as  strange,  that  women  will  continue 
attached  to  men  who  use  them  ill,  but  whose  brutality  goes  along 
with  power,  more  than  they  will  continue  attached  t<i  weaker  men 
who  use  them  well.  With  this  admiration  of  power,  primarily  liaving 
this  function,  there  goes  the  admiration  of  power  in  general ;  which 
is  more  marked  in  women  than  in  men,  and  shows  itself  both  theoii>- 
gically  and  politically.  That  the  emotion  of  awe  aroused  by  contem- 
plating whatever  suj^eats  tran.icendent  force  or  capacity,  which 
institutes  religiouK  feeling,  is  .strongest,  in  women,  is  proved  in  many 
ways.  We  read  that  among  the  Greek.s  the  women  were  more 
religioosly  excitable  than  the  men.  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  tells  us 
of  the  Japanese  that  "  in  the  temples  it  is  very  rare  to  Bee  any 
congregation  except  women  and  children  ;  the  men.  at  any  time,  are 
Tery  few,  and  those  generally  of  the  lower  classes.*'  Of  the  pilgrims 
to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  it  is  stated  that  "at  least  five-sixths, 
And  often  nine-tenth)^,  of  them  are  females."  And  we  are  also  told 
of  the  Sikhs,  that  tliu  women  believe  in  more  gods  than  the  men  do. 
Which  facts,  coming  from  different  races  and  times,  sufficiently  show 

otiiBn.  That  in  nomc  varieties  the  men  an  bcudul  ukI  in  otlicn  not,  mxj  be  taken 
in  stnniir  ertdeDOe  of  lihis  partial  limitAtioa  of  heredity  :  and  portutpe  slQ]  Ktnmgvr 
evidenoQ  is  Tieldttd  b^  that  paonliarit}-  af  fominitiD  form  foond  in  mm  of  the  ti«f^ 
noes,  and  Mpnciallj  the  HottantoU,  wliioli  <!um  not  distingiiiKh  Xr,  any  ench  exKirt 
-wom«n  of  other  raoea  from  the  tacii.  There  in  aLto  the  fnct,  to  \rbu.-l]  A).:aiwic  drntrK 
attention,  tbnt  nmonsf  Uie  SontJi  American  Tndions  mal«B  and  femsW  differ  Imxk 
than  thej  dn  onioner  (hn  noffroee  and  the  hlg-h«r  races ;  and  Uiin  rcminiLi  as  tholi 
ainobf  Bnnpean  and  Eanem  nations  tha  men  and  women  dltfer,  both  bo<lilf  and 
nontally.  not  t)nit«  in  the  sumu  wayii  and  to  tho  saoto  dogreoe,  but  in  Hnnewhst 

I -different  waya  anddexrcM— afict  vbldi  would  be  inazplicabic  wen  there  no  (Hutial 

'limitaUon  of  heredi^  \fs  mk. 
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us  tliat  die  like  fact,  familiar  to  um  in  Roman  Cuthotic  countries  and 
to  soniQ  uxtent  at  humc,  is  cot*  as  many  think,  due  to  Llic  uJucitliun 
of  womeii,  Lut  }iaii  a  dcupcr  cause  iti  iiatiual  characcur.  Anit  tu 
this  same  cause  ik  \\\  Uke  miiiincr  to  bo  ascribed  Uie  greater  respect 
f«lt  by  womcu  for  all  erabodimcnts  and  syaibols  of  authority,  govem- 
mcutal  and  social 

Tliu£  the  d  priori  iafcrencc,  that  Etncfis  for  thoir  respective 
pansntal  functioDB  implies  mcut'al  diiferences  bctweeu  the  sozch,  a8 
it  implies  Imdily  differences,  is  justified;  as  is  alao  the  kindred 
ittferencQ  that  secondary  ditTerences  arc  uecessitatod  by  their 
relations  tu  one  another.  Those  ualikcnesae»  of  mind  between 
men  and  women,  which,  under  the  conditiuns,  were  to  he  expected, 
are  the  uuiikeuessuti  wtj  actually  tind.  That  they  are  tixed  in 
d^ree^  by  no  means  followi« :  indeed,  the  contrary  followa  Deter- 
mined as  we  .we  they  some  of  them  luc  by  adaptation  of  primitive 
iTomon's  Dalui-e»  to  the  natures  of  primitive  men,  it  is  inferable  that 
as  civilization  re-adjusts  men's  natui-eii  to  higlicr  social  requirements, 
there  g<je«  on  a  corresponding  re-adjusitment  between  the  natures  of 
men  and  women,  tending  in  sundry  i~e$}>ecU  tu  ditiiiniNli  their 
flitl'ereiicc&  Especially  may  wo  anticipate  tliat  those  mental  pecu- 
liarities developed  in  women  jis  aid«  to  dcfoucu  against  men  tu 
barbarous  times  w-ill  diminish.  It  is  pixibiible.  too,  that  tliough  all 
kinds  of  power  will  continue  to  be  attractive  to  them,  the  attr"active- 
vtytfA  of  physical  sU'ength  and  the  mental  attributes  that  conmionly 
gi»  along  with  it,  will  decline  ;  while  the  attributes  which  conduce  to 
nocial  influence  will  become  more  attractive.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
anticipatetl  that  the  higher  culture  of  women,  carrieii  on  within  such 
tiniiu  as  shall  not  uuduiy  tax  the  pftyifique  (and  here,  by  higher 
culture.  1  do  not  mean  mere  language- 1  earning  and  an  extension  of 
tlH-  detestable  cramining-nysteiu  at  present  in  use),  will  in  other 
vayA  reduce  the  contrast.  8lowly  leading  to  lh»;  rvnult  everywhere 
seeii  lbrou(thont  the  organic  world,  of  a  belf-pre-torving  power 
iiiTfrsely  proportionate  to  the  race-pre»er>'ing  power,  it  will  entEul 
a  less-early  arrest  of  individual  evolution,  and  a  diminution  of 
tti06«  nieotal  differences  between  men  and  women,  which  the  early 
arrest  produces. 

Ailmitung  such  to  be  chauge»>  which  the  future  will  prubably  see 
irrmigbt  out,  we  have  meanwhile  to  buar  in  mind  these  tiaiU  of  in- 
tellect and  feeling  which  distinguish  women,  and  to  take  note  of 
them  as  factors  in  social  phenomena — much  more  important  factors 
than  we  commoidy  suppose.  Considering  them  in  the  above  order, 
we  may  note,  first,  that  the  love  of  the  helpless,  which  in  her  maternal 
capacity  woman  dispUys  in  a  more  special  form  than  man,  inevitably 
Affects  all  her  thoughts  and  sentiments  ;  and  this' being  joined  In  her 
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psychological  couclusiou.  llcuce,  whoever  on  any  of  these  quratious, 
has  a  conriction  to  which  he  would  give  legislative  expresuon.  w 
baaing  a  sociological  belief  upon  n  p8ych<_>logical  belief;  »nd  canuol 
deny  that  the  one  is  true  only  if  the  other  i.s  true.  Having  admitted 
Uiis,  he  must  admit  that  without  prepuration  in  Mental  Science  there 
can  be  no  Social  Science.  For.  otherwise,  he  must  asaert  thnt 
the  randomly-made  and  careleimly-grouped  observations  on  Btind, 
common  to  all  people,  are  better  as  guides  than  observations 
cautiously  collected,  critically  examined,  and  generalized  in  a 
syutematic  way. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  is  once  led  to  dwell  on  the  matter,  can  iiiil  to 
see  liow  absurd  is  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  ii  rational  inter- 
pretation of  men's  combined  actions,  without  a  previous  rational 
interpretation  of  those  lhougbl«  and  feelings  by  which  their  iii- 
dividunl  actions  aro  prompted.  Nothing  comes  out  of  a  society  but 
what  originates  in  the  motive  of  an  iudlviduiU,  or  in  the  united 
simLLar  motiveii  of  many  individuals,  or  in  the  conflict  of  the  united 
similar  motives  of  some  liaviug  certain  interests,  with  the  diverse 
motives  of  others  whose  interests  are  diflferent.  Always  the  power 
which  initiates  a  change  is  feeling,  separate  or  aggregated,  guided  to 
its  ends  by  intellect;  and  not  even  .^n  approach  to  an  explanation  of 
social  phenomena  can  be  made,  without  tlie  thoughts  and  Mintimcnts 
of  citizens  being  recognized  as  factors.  How,  then,  can  there  be  a 
tme  account  of  social  actions  without  a  true  account  of  these  thoughts 
and  sentiments  f  Manifestly,  those  who  ignore  Psychology  as  a  pre- 
[MralioD  for  Sociology,  can  defend  their  position  only  by  proving  that 
while  other  groups  of  phenomena  require  special  study,  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mind,  in  all  their  variety  and  intricacy,  iiro  best  understood 
M-itltout  special  study;  and  that  knowledge  of  humnn  nature  gained 
haphazard,  becomes  obsctire  and  misleading  in  proportion  as  there 
is  axlded  to  it  knowledge  deliberately  sought  and  carefully  put 
together. 

UBunERT  Spekcer. 
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•'CHrittimilri»a»tnlA<uiatm«riHt»tlUmf.".  .  , 
.  .  .  "ChrittiaitUr.UMf.iroidd  larrffla  Ut  dMhUf  if 
It oiMtntCantil  iU  music»arj  tltamtftr  a»d buaimi  a  MOV 
tilutalleual  UulihelUnt." — Eooe  I[cau>,  ch.  xx. 


rf^NE  thing  is  clear,  wliich  i.s  that  we  cannot  create  or  direct 
^*-'     the  channels  through  which  gooJ  comes  to  iiiau. 

i  say  it  is  clear,  and  yet  it  la  not  so  recognized  as  it  should  be 

We  admit  that  we  cannot  malte  ourselves  or  organize  our  own  living 
*x-ame,  and  yet  wc  think  we  can  devise  organizations  for  making  our- 
*«ilves  better.  We  think  that  by  organizations,  political,  educational 
*>K-  ecclesioBtical.  we  can  make  men  better  diApoued  to  one  another 
"•^lian  wc  ourselves  are. 

i>o  not  think  that  I  would  damp,  I  'want  to  quicken  educatiouol, 
I>oliiical,  and  ecclesiastical  cffbil^.  What  I  deprecate  ia  the  tendency  to 
«iViwk  true  progress  by  fancy  legislation,  whether  in  Church  os  State. 

What  we  want  is  to  find  out  the  >;ood  that  is  actually  at  work  in 
*»^  and  among  us,  and  to  show  it  to  others  that  they  may  discern  and 
o1>«>y  itj  which  they  will  when  they  see  it.  For  if  kuowludge  dwells 
***rKing  men  without  being  "  dumiiiaut  and  energizing,"  it  is  that  it 
*^    not  yet  apprehended  with  sufficient  clearness. 

As  for  organization,  poLitical.  educational,  or  ecclesiastical,  it  come.f 
'••V>viit  a^  a  result  of  the  effort  to  do  what  the  good  that  in  in  uh  bids 
•***  da,  tJtat  ia,  to  remove  aU  thoHB  ohstructionB  that  >*tand  in  the  way 
^^  a  more  extended  sympathy,  and  of  that  gathering  of  the  creature 
***to  one  communion  and  fellowshi]) — whicli  is  the  final  cause  and 
*-^irniiniis  of  the  creature's  uureiit. 

We  must  fed,  as  Maurice  felt  so  profoundly,  that  the  good  la  witit 
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U8,  making  us  hotter,  ukI  that  what  we  wout  is  to  discern  and 
obej  it.  He  used  to  teadi  that  man's  work  was  not  to  invent  an 
order,  but  to  discover  one  already  in  pnxress  of  formation.  We 
cajiiiot  make  or  even  radically  re-construct  our  organizations,  for  the 
rample  reason  that  we  do  not  understand  the  rationale  of  those 
that  have  grown  into  being  around  us :  we  can  only  use  those 
we  have,  and  constantly  remove  from  tliem  uU  that  obstructs  that 
e^rmpnthetic  union  which  they  were  made  to  further.  We  are  made, 
and  are  still  being  made  by  wiser  hands  than  ours,  and  our  wisdom 
consists  in  discerning  aiid  obeying  our  Maker's  will. 

From  first  to  last  we  are  more  passive  than  we  think.  The  know- 
ledge by  which  wo  act  and  the  will  by  ubich  we  act  aie  all  nTOugbt 
in  us.  We  are  made  and  taught  by  the  things  we  are  made  to 
do,  aniJ  the  impressions  which  our  minds  are  made  to  retain  or 
to  dismiss.  This  retention  or  dismissal  of  impressions,  in  which 
the  creature  is  wholly  passive,  makes  its  mind,  its  character,  its 
will,  its  creative  power.  First  we  are  made  or  Impelled  to  act,  and 
then  we  are  made  to  remember  or  forget  the  results  of  our  actionii. 
Bemembered  restilts,  as  they  are  rememtered  with  plejisure  or  pain, 
become  conscious  motives  for  repeating  or  avoiding  to  repeat  our  acts. 

When  the  impulse  to  act — to  seek  food,  for  instance! — recurs, 
there  recurs  with  it  a  remembrance  of  the  food  that  Ix-forc  satis- 
fied our  craving.  Thus  our  iinpulset  make  our  memories.  They 
certainly  do,  though  we  cannot  tell  how ;  what  we  need  for  our 
lives,  that  we  remember,  together  with  the  place  where  it  is  and  the 
steps  that  lead  to  it.  We  see  in  our  mind's  eye  the  thing  craved, 
and  a  light  seems  to  indiate  Irom  it  which  more  or  less  illumiuatea 
the  path  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Wc  do  not  so  much  Ji-nd  out  means  to  an  end  as  have  tbem 
vrmutjht  into  ns.  I'he  connection  between  the  means  anJ  the  end 
has  in  it  a  variable  element  as  well  as  an  invariable  ona  A  bird 
will  n«t  find  food  always  in  exactly  similar  sitn-ations  to  those  it 
knows;  it  has  to  learn  the  sort  of  places  to  S4'ek  it  in. 

But  in  ocf^niring  this  science  it  is  simply  passive;  tho.qc  drcnm- 
Btanoea  that  always  present  themselves  with  the  food  liocoine  fl.<iso- 
ciated  with  ii  and  arc  stamped  on  the  memory,  so  that  what  revives 
the  image  of  the  food  revives  them  with  it ;  but  those  circumstances 
which  only  occnj*h>nally  appeal'  in  conjimction  with  the  food  avo 
forgotten.  Thus  it  is  with  them  and  thus  it  is  with  us.  Those 
things  only  which  are  invariably  associated  with  the  thing  we  desire 
become  finally  associated  with  it  in  our  mind.  Our/oiv/^/iiinMs  m 
well  as  our  memory  shows  us  the  end  and  the  means  in  their  real 
essential  connection.  The  disoovery  of  the  "  iv  n  vapa  ra  soXAa  " 
(some  one  thing  in  the  many)  is  a  passive  operation  that  takes  place 
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ia  aaimab  far  below  man,  and  often  very  weak  in  intelligence.    They 
get  to  know  the  essential  by  forgetting  the  non-essential     Tylor 
brings  out  admirably  the  fact  that  Plata's  archetypal  idetLs  belong-  to 
almost  the  lowest  strata  of  human  thought ;  I  would  go  further,  and 
say  they  belonged  to  the  very  lowest :  nay,  a  person  who  has  an  eye 
for  eoeing  known  thingtn  under  strange  garln  may  find  the  formation 
of  abatracc  ideai;  going  on  by  a  purely  passive  process  in  animals  of  a 
veiy  low  intelUgenco ;  indeed,  as  a  nritor  in  the  B^'ptciaim'  s&id,  it 
seems  in  some  ca^^es  to  be  helped  by  \i«'ant  of  intelligence,  aiid  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  the   reaource  of  intellectual  weakness.     We  allow  our- 
selves to  fOTget,  or  systematically  banish  from  our  minds,  the  dif- 
ferences of   many  things,  and    liiink    only  of   some    one  common 
property  about  them  which  makes  them  useful  to  us.     Animals  of 
no   great  intelligence  aot   only  form   abstract   ideas,  thinking  of 
diiferent  animals  of  the  Kame  kiml  a»  one,  but  they  actually  deiiig- 
sate  these  different  individuals  by  one  common  name.   A  blackbinl'tj 
note  will  anuouuoe  to  you  vi;ry  plainly  that  there  is  a  cat  in  the 
gnxtlen.     Audubon  says  that  some  birds  will  designate  by  their  note 
tJie  twrt  of  foe  as  well  as  the  sort  of  weapon  from  which  they  appro- 
tieud  danger. 

An   animal  is  piissive  in  this;   it  camvui  remember  in  another 
OTuature  anything  except  what  interests  it;  what  excites  it«  fear,  ov 
itM  appetite,  or  its  affection,  or  its  antipathy.     New  and  varioxis  foefi 
wo    will   »ay   present  themselves.      The  animal    cannot,  especially 
txsuler  the  iuHuence  of  passion,  discern  their  differencoR;   it  sees  in 
l;liem  simply  a  recmrence  of  an  old  weU-known  danger.     It  utters  a 
cjxy  of  terror.      When  it  has  little  ones  it  cries  out  in  terror  for 
^Acm.  and  by  degrees,  through  acciimidate«j   exjieriences,  the  cry  of 
•feoiTor  comes  to  be  used  as  a  cry  of  warning,  first  perhaps  to  its 
li-tlle  ones  and  subsequently  to  its  companions.     Turn  to  Tylor's 
,f*^niitivo  Culture  on  language :  think  of  how  the  young,  onr  own 
yom^  included,  utilize  their  cries,  and  you  will  come  to  the  Conclu- 
»moD  that  our  speech  as  well  as  onr  affections,  our  intelligence,  our 
Icxawrledge,  our  skill  are  all  wrought  in  us  while  we  are  yet  pa-tsive, 
l>y  the  things  we  ai'e  made  to  Tememl>er  and  the  things  we  are  ma^le 
to   foi^get.     I  could  show  how  our  social  and  political  institutions  and 
ovai  religions  dogma.s  were  wrought  in  us  by  a  like  process.     In 
r<aligion  especially,  certain  instinctive  fears  instigate  certain  superrta- 
Viovs  acts,  and  religions  bti^licfs  spring  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  ogenla 
to  find  the  rationale  of  their  own  instinctive  acts  (Muir'a  "Sanscrit 
Teita").     But  if  it  be  said  "these  beliefs  are  wrong;  they  are  evils ;'' 
tVieaaswer  I  make  is,  they  are  incomplete,  they  ore  in  the  procoaa  of 
loraialion,- — and  we  are  impelled  to  carry  on  the  process  by  linding 
H       Uieir  incompletion  to  be  hateful  and  unendurable.      We  have  some- 
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tiling  ill  IIS  whicli  Is  always  allowing  that  we  are  wrong,  that  onr  wnys 
aatl  hnbittf  are  wrung ;  what  wa«  ouce  right,  the  tlnug  to  be  attAmed 
for  ouf  good,  becomes  wrong  to  us,  the  tiling  to  be  left-  for  our  good. 
ThiK  \^  not  the  le»«t  iucoagii^tcnt  tnth  the  immntAhility  of  tnoroli 
goodness.  We  are  always  being  Iwl  in  the  same  dirpction.  The 
Divine  Mercy  ift  lending  lu  to  a  more  extended  sympathy  :  the  only 
difference  is  tliat  things  which  once  were  hefure  us  are  now  bebirni 
us,  and  therefore  the  things  which  we  once  drew  towards  and  called 
good  we  now  recede  from  and  call  eril. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  man  \»  alike  piwslve,  the  mere  unconsciona 
instrument,  in  working  out  first  liis  own  living  frame,  then  his 
govei-nment  and  his  i-eligion,  and  that  he  learns  the  physical,  moral, 
sodal  lawn  that  he  is  under  by  oljfler\'ing  the  things  that  he  finds 
himself  made  to  do,  or  by  observing  the  things  be  &nds  his 
fellow  men  doing. 

We  advance  by  observing  what  our  Creator  is  doing. 

The  desire  of  those  changoi  which  our  Creator  is  working  in  iib  is, 
I  will  not  s:iy  a  cause  of  progress  or  an  effect  of  prograss :  it  is  a 
concomitant  of  progtoss,  and  grows  keener  as  men  advance  in  intel- 
ligence. HV  cannot  will  -uihtU  we  lyiW,  our  wiil  ilaelf  is  tcntught 
wt  nn  and  we  are  ■passive  in  iia  formation. 

The  attrnction  which  dmws  ns  is  our  ruler.  The  (wimitive  living 
being,  foreseeing  no  results  of  its  acta,  is  ruled  by  every  immediate 
attraction  or  repulsion ;  it  has  no  motive  for  resistance. 

Pra-tently  a  second  step  is  taken  :  a  man  finds  a  motive  for  resisting 
an  immediate  pleasure  from  fear  of  an  ulterior  pain ;  he  does  things 
for  the  sake  of  utility ;  but  still  the  good  or  evil  that  appears  final 
to  him,  that  which  he  seeks  or  shnns  for  it»  own  sake,  rules  liitii 
absolutely.  There  is  a  third  step :  a  man  leanis  by  experience  that 
the  good  which  seems  to  him  the  final  "  hou  beneka."  or  the  end-alt  of 
bis  desires,  when  attained,  appears,  at  the  lietit,  only  instrumental  to 
some  tilterior  good  ;  he  finds  that  "things  won  arc  done,  joy's  wul 
lies  in  the  doing."  He  discovers  that  the  "spos  nnimi"  nowbero 
finds  its  goal  or  its  rest ;  in  fact,  he  finds  that  ho  cannot  wish  t^ucb 
rest  for  the  dear  life'.'*  snke,  for  such  rest  wonld  be  death.  This 
discovery,  though  it  brings  true  free<lom.  is  at  first  a  great  shock  to  a 
man  and  announces  itself  fii-st  in  tlie  shape  ol'  a  cry  of  despair.  The 
happiness  that  allures  me.  say.i  the  Ecclrsiast,  is  a  mockerj" :  I  can 
nowhere  find  it.  "Not  Knd  it!"  Bay^  CWIylo,  "you  can't  even 
imagine  its"  Man  in  this  iitage  of  thought  passes  through  life  to  a 
mournful  dirge  ;  his  life-music  becomes 

"A  imiindfnltof  dole 
A  lorlom  barcaralo 
Wbflo  tlie  ffoiulola  glMei." 
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after  all,  «iys  Emerson,  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Each 
when  attained  points  to  a  better ;  no  visible  good  cnsUvex  me, 
'am  made /'■«!;  by  the  perception  that  my  home  and  rest  i«  in  no 
created  goo*!,  but  in  the  Creator  himself.  I  am  slave  to  no  "  eikon,"  I 
•lo  not  iadiscriminately  Uve  nny  created  thing,  but  I  only  love  God  in 
it;  love  it,  that  i»,  "dia  ton  kflloti,*'  (because  of  the  glory),  which 
glory  Kes  l>eyond  it  and  nhines  throiij*h  it 

Thus,  by  an  oxpenciice  in  which  man  is  passive,  some  men  are 
brought  to  that  love  of  God  which  is  the  only  freedom.  The  man 
■that  is  enthralled  by  auy  visible  created  good,  and  has  not  be*;ii  brought 
by  ex|>erience  to  believe  in  a  better  good  beyond  it,  to  which  it  owe» 
its  goodness,  \%  not  free,  nor  can  be  bo  so  till  his  Orcator  frees  him. 

A  man  cannot  bo  free  from  servitude  to  a  lower  naible  good  till  a 
higher  invisible  good  beyond  it  suggeatH  itself.  But  you  ask,  if  a 
tnan':t  freedom  is  thus  Avi'ought  in  btm,  "Why  punish  a  man  for 
vhat  he  cannot  help  t "  To  awaken  him  and  enable  him  to  help  it. 
The  revelation  of  the  wortlilefis  and  unworthy  character  of  that  wo 
vorship  is  at  once  our  pnniKliment  and  our  emancipation. 

The  sin  that  at  the  hands  uf  a  merciful  God  di-aerves  punishment 
most;  the  sin  that  awakens  nghteous  indignation  niwt  in  the  good 
man,  is  nnronHcinus  sin. 

I  think  T  can  bring  homo  to  you  that  it  is  so. 

Which  awakens  righteous  indignation  most  ?  Whom  do  we  most 
long  to  humble  and  punish  7  The  sell'-rigliteuua  Pharisee,  or  tlje  sclf- 
coDvicled  Publican  ?  The  Bel f- righteous  Pharisee  of  course,  i  have 
'«aid,  and  you  have  said  of  such  a  niau,  the  worst  punishment  1  could 
wish  for  him  is,  that  he  could  be  madi>  U)  see  himself  ok  I  see  liira. 
"The  Publican  we  don't  want  to  punish  because  lie  is  under  punisL- 
ment  already,  he  is  undei;going  that  punisliment  we  crave  to  inflict 
AD  the  Pharisee  ;  be  is  humbled  and  eelf-coiivicCetl. 

But  what  condemns  us  if  not  the  sense  of  freedom  ;  the  feeling,  I 
■can  do  better;  I  might  have  done  bettor?  What  does  all  this  cou- 
ecionancKs  i-cally  amount  to  X  Why  simply  this,  that  we  discover 
j^wt  it  if*  in  us  to  do  better  than  wc  have  doue.  We  discover — to 
Bp  tiio  Pauline  expression— that  we  have  "  Christ  in  us,"  the  hope 
'of  glory.  Consciousness  of  freedom  isoousciousuess  of  au  indwelling 
Ood  who  will  overcome  in  us  uU  that  we  hate. 

The  Divine  Sovereignty,  iu  contemplating  which  the  old  Calvinists 
found  life  and  power,  though  it  waK  technically  by  a  siurt  of  mutual 
miaunden>tanding  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  yet  spnaugfrum 
the  same  root  as  that  doctrine.*  A  mau  feels  that  he  has  iu  him  that 
which  will  emanoijxite  him  at  last  from  the  domination  of  all  visible 

•  See  Fiujiuiie*  Stii]jtieii'B  ramiiikti  on  C^lviniam  ;  "  Liberty,  I'ViUKlity,  and  Krater- 
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earthly  tbings.  Under  the  iiiJ^'piratioD  of  this  feeliog  St.  Juhu  said 
to  bis  Hock :  "  Ve  are  uf  God,  tittle  children,  and  liavc  overcome  them, 
because  greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  tbc  world."  H< 
could  not  have  felt  that  the  victory  was  actually  achieved,  bot  only  tbat 
it  was  in  i/tm  and  intitem  to  achieve  it.  That  is,  bu  felt  indwelling  in 
himself  a  Divine  Soi-ereignty  which  wa»  greaterthan  all  visible  things. 

1  hesitated  whether  to  dwell  on  these  considerations.  I  thought 
thoy  Blight  offend  aome  rcatlers  and  seem  irrelevant  to  others;  but  if 
what  1  havo  said  is  true,  some  readers  will  see  that  it  is  sw,  and  tJie 
recognition  uf  the  tiuth  will  bring  them  to  a  right  attitude  of  luiud 
for  considuriug  the  tiue8tit>n,  What  is  our  part  in  ordination  i 

For  what  have  I  attempted  to  show  V     I  have  in  these  few  paget, 
tcgether  with  my  first  essay,*  endeavoured  to  show  that  neither  io 
the  construction  of   its  own  living    frame,  nor  iu  the  ooostnicbOD 
of  its  social  or  political  oi^anization,  does  the  creature  foresee  what 
it  is  making,  but  that  from  ftrst  to  last  an  impulse,  appearing  tint 
as  hunger  and  subsequently  as  love,  compels  it  to  seek  ever  fre«fc 
communion  with  all  that  lies  around  it.      The  various  casual  oIk 
stmctionH  tliat  it  encounters  may  modify  and  diversify  the  oulwud 
shape  of  itK  organization  in  wayH  wholly  incalculable,  baffling  evetj- 
tbing  like  what  is  called  rational  prevision.     It  is  ours  only  to  obay 
the  dictates  of  timt  love  that  is  making  and  purifying  us,  and  we 
must  leave  to  our  Creator,  what  we  cannot  foresee,  the  social,  poli- 
tical, anil   ecclesiastical   forms  which  the  necessity  of  obeying  Hu 
dictates  inijxkses  on  us. 

In  answer  then  to  the  question,  What  can  we  do  to  improve  oo-T" 
selveM?   I  reply:    HV  muni  obey  t}ie  dictates  of  that  mercy  tJtat  *• 
Uadinff  av\d  maHnrf  vh.     if  vre  don't  obey  it.'i  dictates  we  ^^^ 
still  serve  it;  our  antagonism  will  more  manifest  its  victory;  b»* 
if  we  i)l>ey  it  wo  shall  share  its  glory. 

And  now  to  apply  this  to  the  question  of  ordination.  Wliat  is  tfc*^ 
"  ei^on  "  or  function  of  ordination  1  It  is  to  find  out  wka  rare  aatutd^^ 
imdinrf  oificm  to  the  good,  and  to  remove  oil  that  obscures  ibe^*' 
light  or  obstructs  their  activity. 

And  the  question  arises,   WJiat  is  the  good  f     1  have  shown  in  m._^ 
lost  essay  that  (lie  answer  to  this  question  is  really  verj'  simiide     ' 
that  it  is  sympathy.     No  other  word  can  be  given  in  answer  to  th-** 
question  except  perhaps  meiijy,  or  "a  commiserating  ^nrit,"  i  whicK' 
the  Chiucsc  said  confitituted  humanily  for  tho  whole  duty  of  man). 

Happily,  the  (Jhridtiau  revelation,  epcaking  of  tho  Creator  as  tkt.' 
Father,  reeognii^es  this  spirit  of  sympathy,  or  mercy,  or  oompasaian, 
OS  the  pamraoimt  need  or  the  lord  of  the  human  race;. 

*  iicuCUKTi'Ml'iiBASY  ItiuVlEW  lurMarcti  lii7S,  ]>.  &73. 
I  S«e  Legge's  "  Chinwe  Cluiwicit." 
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I  feel  diffidence 


criticising  a  book  of  such  viUue  as  "Ecce  Uomo." 
It  seviiis  to  me  that  tbe  writci  was  singularly  aod  uniquely  tnic  to 
natural  and  human  history  in  recogniziog  tlio  necessity  of  enthusiasm 
or  passioQ  3»  necessary'  to  break  through  the  fetters  in  which  man  i^ 
always  binding  himself  by  the  preponderance  of  his  self*seekin^ 
instincts. 

I  at  the  same  time  fully  agree  witli  him  jii  thinking  that  the 
commani)  to  love  all  men  needs  explanation.  I  think  it  requires 
even  more  explanation  than  he  thinks,  and  it  does  not  iieem  to  me 
that  it  \a  at  all  a  sutticient  explanation  to  say  it  \&  a  luve  for  the  ideal 
of  roan  in  ever)-  individual.     This  expression  itsell"  needs  explanation. 

I  don't  think  "  love  "  is  quite  the  word  to  express  that  sentiment 
which  is  the  root  of  Ooodnea-*.  If  I  was  asked  wlmt  "  agap^  "  meant 
I  should  fifty  it  meant  "mercy,"  or  \ya.rf(\Jti.d  affection  ;  the  "commi- 
«crating  spirit "  of  the  Chinese.  There  would,  unfortAinately,  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  translating  the  word  "  ftgap(5 "  as  moi-cy,  Ijecaune  it  is  used  for 
num's  regard  to  God  as  «-elI  as  for  Ood's  regard  to  man ;  but  still 
mercy,  or  the  piirental  affection,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  word." 
(jod'.s  mercy  and  Tnan's  appreciation  of  it  must  of  necessity  be  one 
and  the  same  sentiment.  A  man  cannot  love  mercy  unless  he  feels 
it  in  liimself  If  ydu  love  to  help  the  needy  and  feed  the  liungrj', 
then,  and  then  only,  do  you  love  to  see  them  helped  and  fed,  and  love 
those  who  lu>lp  atid  feed  them.  Filial  gratitude  or  appreciation  of 
parental  affection  implies  the  indwelling  of  parental  affliction  in  the 
Son.  And  .so  "  agap^ '"  may  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Fnther  and  the 
Son,  or  the  bimd  that  unites  the  parent  and  the  child. 

Chiliiron  appreciate  their  parents'  love  because  they  have  parental 
love  ingrained  by  inlieritance  in  their  own  nature ;  they  have  it  in. 
ihjerm  to  love  their  own  children,  or  any  little  ones  placed  at  theltr 
mercy  or  under  their  care,  and,  having  the  feeling  innate  in  them, 
they  recognize  and  love  it  when  they  see  it  in  their  parents,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  they  have  faith,  and  trust  themselves  entirely  to 
their  parents'  gouflness.  So  that  faith  is  really  the  indwulliog  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Parent  in  the  child. 

And  the  root  of  goodnesH,  the  real  living  root  of  goodness,  that  we 
actually  have  within  us  in  this  commiserating  spirit,  which  we  helitivo 
is  in  our  purtiita,  because  we  see  in  their  acts  a  reflection  of  a  senti- 
ment which  wo  feel  in  ourselves. 

And  the  Spirit  that  is  actually  with  us,  convicting  us  constantly  of 


*  "AmtA"  is  certainly  hamI  in  th«  IhC  EpiMJe  of  fit.  Jfthn  in  the  twofold  Mnseof 
■wny  and  Im  of  Tueroj  ;  ftnO  u  it  is  dcdrable  always  to  g'ivo  dfl  aiin«  Eu^rLuih  word 
iar  tb«  same  Greek  one.  it  would  be  difllcuk  to  ougircsi,  imy  M-onl  llmt  cuuld  bo  luud 
br  "  sgmpo  "  cioupt  llie  word  '■  love  ; "  but  the  word  "  love  "  is  obviously  too  brood  to 
^*li|T***  Che  affccUon  aa  deEJ^iuited. 
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sins  to  vrhicb  we  have  be«n  hitherto  blind,  is  precisely  this  Spirit  of 
parental  mercy. 

If  yon  were  dealing  hardly  or  oppressively  with  a  strrant,  the  reai 
question  to  bring  you  to  «elf-couvictiou  would  he  this;    How   wodd 
you  like  to  have  a  child  of  your  own  so  treated  \  A  tenihlo  r|ueKtioii'I 
I  declai't?  tlio  recoil  of  it  fairly  knocks  me  down.     And  liow  is  this 
conitnisettiting  aplrit   to   be   awakened  ?    By  enumerating  all  tJif 
material  and  social  comforts  which  would  accrue  from  its  awalcenin^'f 
Tliat  was  Tih's  method,  but  it  did  not  answer.   Mercy  may  sen'e  ilic 
public  interest,  but  ti  won't  serve  your  sielfish  ends. 

Naturai  histoiy  points  to  another  motliod  altogether.  It  mj^ 
show  a  crfratnrc  the  living  parent,  and  the  jwurental  spirit  will  be 
awakened  in  it,  showing  itself  firet  in  filial  trust,  and  subsoqueiitfjf 
in  parental  trustworthiness. 

You  must  awaken  the  commiserating  spirit  in  man  by  having  it 
and  expressing  it. 

Tiixme,  wrt  oniairt^  of  heaven  to  atoaktn  itiem.  to  mcrey  vdu>  Awe 
ftuireff  uivnhtiuul  in  Utttir  otmi  heni'tn. 

One  of  the  gi-eat  mysteries  of  nature  is  the  way  in  which  a  young 
ci*eatuFc  comes  to  itself  on  seeing  a  creature  of  its  own  kind.  Ii  Bee> 
in  that  creature  its  old  "  a^onian  "  self.  Look  at  the  birds  capedally 
instances  of  tlie  specific  awakening  power  that  there  is  in  thoparEOL 
And  observe  especially  those  tliat  mn  from  the  shell :  notice  tlie 
connate  critical  and  pmctical  powers  tlm-y  display  for  one  thiigj 
but  notice  also  iiow  thoy  need  the  example  of  other  birds  to  awakiB 
thcin.  They  are  at  once  intelligent,  and  yet  in  a  sort  of  BomDambu' 
list  state  ;  ti)  u^e  SL  Augustine's  expression,  "  vitam  nosd&nt  mail' 
Tla-y  require  to  be  Hfwwn  tkerrtseliKii ;  to  see  tlieir  own  acts  pw 
formed  before  their  own  eyeu,  and  tlieir  own  notes  sang  to  tbom,  ais 
when  this  is  don«  they  recogni?.e  the  acts  and  notes  as  thcii-  own,  mi 
Jiiid  themselves  moved  to  repeat  them.  A  waft  of  remembrance  rf 
old  woodland  haunts,  and  of  a  life  lived  tliere,  visits  Ihem,  and  tbor 
waking  powci's  ctnne  to  them,  the  old  skill  and  knowledge  of  their 
race. — they  find  it  idl  once  mure  theii-s. 

Undei-staudiug,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  GoUinis  made  bad  nunei. 
I  took  some  of  my  Gallinis'  eg^  laid  in  the  wood  and  put  tbiiu 
under  a  Dorking  hen.    She  hatched  five  of  them,  and  liie  hen  QuUitf 
liei'self  hatciiud  seven.  I  bad  the  seven  taken  away  from  their  motbtr 
in  the  wood  thu  ^nie  day  that  they  were  hatched,  and  put  with  ih* 
five  that  )W  heeu  liatched  by  the  Dorking;  and  I   had   thu  wholt 
twelve  placed  with  their  Dorking  nurse  in  a  coop  in  a  walled  garden, 
safe  away  from  their  patents  as  I  thought.     For  the  first  three  or 
four  days  the  Gallini  clucks  knew  no  uuree  but  the  Jmn  ;  on  thethiid 
or  fourth  day  their  parents  found  them  out  iu  the  walled  ganlou,  and 
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fleir  over  the  wall.  The  little  ones  had  a  pen  placed  for  them  to  i-ua 
out  into  in  Cront  of  tbe  coop,  about  ci^ht  inches  high,  novcred  by 
some  rabbit-proof  wire-netting.  The  parent  birdu,  how  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, contrived  agniu  and  again  to  lure  away  their  own  twflvo  tittio 
ones  from  their  Dorking  nurse.  Again  and  again  we  drove  theia 
away,  caught  the  little  ones,  and  put  tbem  back  into  thdr  pen  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  were  gone  the  pftreuts  returned,  and  somehow  per- 
suaded their  little  ones  to  leave  their  nurse  and  get  out  to  them 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-netting  at  the  top  of  their  pen. 
Wd  drove  the  parents  away  late  one  wet  evening,  thinking  they 
might  go  to  rooHt  and  leave  tlicir  young  ones  in  peace  uuder  tha 
dry  coop,  protected  by  the  warmth  of  the  Dorking  hen  ;  but  Iho 
next  morning  the  young  had  all  vanished,  and  we  found  the  cock 
Gallini  brooding  over  them  among  the  broccoli  plants.  There  was 
no  nae  trying  to  improve  on  the  natural  ordinanc^^  that  drew  tba 
children  and  parent.-^  together,  and  so  we  gave  way  and  let  natura 
take  her  course.  The  pai'cnts  called  them,  and,  one  ami  all  alike, 
thojic  hatched  nndcr  the  Dorking  and  thojw  hatched  under  the 
Gallini  hen,  knew  their  voii'e  and  followed  them.  Their  nurse'i 
voice  grew  strange  to  th«.m,  and  powerless  to  retain  them,  for  ibey 
knew  not  the  voice  of  strangera. 

Herbert,  the  devout  anH  observant  annotator  of  White,  founj 
two  thingH  to  wonder  at  in  the  young  nestlings  he  so  attentivcljp 
watcbed.  One  wa«  their  connate  intelligence,  and  another  was  their 
marvellouH  aptitude  for  catching  the  notes  and  w.tys  of  their  parent^ 
or  rather  of  birds  of  their  own  kind.  Their  aptitude  for  catching 
the  ways  of  their  own  kind  i.-^.  strongest,  though  they  show  also  a  great 
aptitude  in  catching  the  ways  and  notes  nf  .iny  nurses  that  are  liko 
enough  to  serve  a.s  .snlwtitutea  for  birds  of  their  own  kind. 

The  same  young  Gallinis  that  are  ro  readily  led  away  from  a  barn- 
door hen  by  one  of  their  own  kind,  yet  may  Le  seen  wntehing  ajjJ 
imitating  the  ways  and  acta  of  their  bavn-door  nurse,  scratching 
where  she  wratchcs,  picking  up  and  dropping  what  ahc  picks  up  and 
drops,  &c.  Bui  the  reason  of  this  is  plain  :  in  a  bird  of  tbeir  own 
form  they  .we  thcrnHelvcs ;  in  a  bird  more  or  less  like  them  in  foua 
they  ^ec  more  or  less  of  themselves.  In  a  bird  of  their  iiwn  tnaturwl 
form  they  absolutely  see  themselves  ;  her  ncLs  jiwnJcen  them;  tlioy 
sec  in  thi.-m  their  own  acts  ;  their  old  life  comes  buck  to  them,  just  an  a 
man's  former  waking  life  in  all  its  details  comes  ba<^  to  inm  when  lie 
wakes  from  a  dream. — imd  with  the  coming  hack  of  waking  memories 
the  power  of  iictinj,'  comes  back  also,  so  that  no  sooner  do  the  rcaliliei 
of  waking  life  com^  hack  to  his  mind  than  waking  strength  cumwi 
back  to  his  powerles.s  limUs.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  prt^eutation  ut* 
its  own  completer!  form  to  tho  young  one,  which  revives  its  recogui- 
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tion  of  the  world  to  whicb  it  awftkes,  i-evivos  also  ita  actiu»  povcn;— 
BO  tliat  it  cooceives  strength  to  do  tho  tfain^  it  sooe  ite  pftpvota  do; 
and  a  ulower,  fainter  resuscitation  of  sleeping  facuitlo*  come*  hade  Vt 
it  when  it  soas  before  it  a  bird  in  a  form  nomething  like  iUi  om ;  but 
its  education  iu  this  case  \a  Ic&s  efficacious  because  i(  ia  leas  ooogtsaiiL 
and  it  becomes  fiaally  overruled  by  innate  ancestral  babits. 

Two  thingH  arc  clear  about  birds :  one,  that  they  owe  inudi  to 
CKtemal  awakening,  iind  are  prone  to  Imitate  tho  ways  dad  criei 
of  any  nuraee  tolerably  like  themselves  \  and  the  other,  thai  tlinr 
native  ideas  gradually  overpuwov  to  a  great  extent  an  iioowgeiukl 
education. 

The  most  striking  and  suggesiire  story  of  the  way  in  whid»  natiw 
forms  and  cries  awaken  in  the  young  their  own  ancestrBl  lift  ii 
Herbert's  history  of  the  HedgUog  swift  that  he  narsed  and  wslfJicii 
in  bifl  study. 

1  quote  part  of  the  account,  not  for  its  scientific,  but  for  its  at^ 
gestive  value.  I  should  wish  my  readers  to  say  of  it  that  tbeylaw 
Been  the  sort  of  thing  ngaia  and  again  without  gWing  it  any  vri? 
precise  attention. 

On  the  15th  of  July  (that  is  about  three  wccka  before  the  tiBc 
when  the  swift<j  migrate),  lie  observed  some  chiUron  tossing  aboun 
full-grown  Tonng  swift whichhad  fallen  fromits  nest  in  thccKunh  WW. 
and  could  not  fly.  He  rescued  it.  and  describes  the  paios  he  ttfiiis 
feeding  it  and  trying  to  teach  it  to  Hy,  keeping  it  ia  his  studf  u-^ 
watching  it.  Aflf  r  tea  days,  that  is  within  a  fortnight  of  the  mfpt 
ting  period,  it  could  then  fly  once  round  the  room,  and  thendroppni 
bat  it  could  not  surmount  the  quarto  volumea  by  which  it  «tt 
penned  in.  On  the  last  day  of  July  it  Hew  three  timea  round Ibi 
room  befoi-e  it  fell,  but  the  next  day  it  did  not  Huoeeed  m  wdi 
Was  it  posftiblc,  thought  Air.  Herbert,  tiiat  this  bird  could  in  a  serk 
start  on  its  migration  and  feed  itself  in  its  cuuntc  on  iosactACUigU 
(m  the  wing  ? 

But  now  ii  saenutJ  io  littteii  taken  the  awi/ta  out  o/  doors  nm 
ftcream'mg,  and  trieil  t^o  get  out  of  its  bounds  by  dimUiig  up  on  tlte 
plinth,  and  trying  from  thenoe  to  get  over  the  books,  whioh  itdtoctel 
once.  "  On  the  4th  of  August,  in  the  evening,"  he  ttaya^  "  I  t^va^ 
of  taking  it  down  intii  a  large  level  pasture,  nnd  prartising  it  in  flfing 
there,  for  tho  ftwifbi  bad  not  many  days  more  to  remain  io  JfajiUiii 
and  I  feared  they  would  depart  witliout  my  nursling.  1  had  euneA 
it  through  two  or  thriH-  rooms  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  bsdjuat 
pae«ed  the  threshold  of  tiic  houaa  door,  ood  wok  in  tka  act  <i 
stroking  its  heatl  with  my  Ungors,  when,  upon  ike  sm^flaKKt/^ 
ing  in  the  air,  it  suddenly  sprang  out  of  my  band  anil  flew  In* 
round  the  carriage  drive,  as  it  bad  been  accustomed  to  Qy  rwuid 
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'thBTWom  ;  and,  passing  over  my  hcatl  au  it  came  roand,  it  rose  bigh 
in  the  air  to  join  th«  wild  swifi^^,  and  was  never  seen  by  ui  again. 
'Ilirco  days  tJter,  the  swifts  hail  all  dopaTtod." 

I     I  ought  perhaps  to  apolcpgise  U)  my  reoilers  fur  trauBcribiog  any- 

M  acceesiblu  oh  a  note  from  White's  "Selborne,"  hut,  I  do  it 

use  it  iH  so  suggestive  of  what  ]  have  ttaid  about  waking.     Thi.'? 

tttle  wild  thing  came  to  itself  at  the  eouiid  of  ancestral  voices: — 

icame  tti  itself  1  all  the  life  and  skit!  and  go  of  its  race  came  back  to 

it  with  a  rush. 

It    seems   to  mc   impossible  to  deny   that,  tfaongfa  more  faintly 
visible,  the  some  sleeping  connate  powers  that  exist  in  other  crca- 

Es,  exist  in  hnman  children.     The  way  a  child  sucks  and  turns 
ts  font!  and  feels  with  its  hand  for  ttte  breast,  bhowu  precisely  the 
e  sort  tff  connate  power  that  wu  sec  in  other  creatures.     Its  cries 
fan*  nmtlar  in  character,  and,  like  other  aoimals,  it  learns  to  utilize 
'  them  hy  tumiug  them  into  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  its  uurse,  a 
'  compassion  which  all  young  creatures  alike  tniHt  in  provions  to  veri- 
\  Bcatiou.*  I  could  never  believe  that  the  power  of  recoguiziog  the  nature 
of  external  objects  by  the  siyht  could  be  acquired  by  the  e.xperit:uce  of  a 
year,  when  I  consider  the  niarveltously  delicate  and  complicated  uature 
'  of  the  intellectual  procc£«j  needed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as  if 
tlicre  was  scarcely  any  intellectual  process  so  delicate  or  complicated 
that  it  might  not  be  possibly  wrought  into  a  creature's  mind  by  time 
and  inheritance.    That  a  cbild  is  unusuatly  observant  during  the  first 
few  months  of  its  life  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  I  wholly 
^^Klieve. 

1^^  think  that  the  fact  that  a  chihl  does  not  retun  in  after  life  th(.' 
Pncmory  of  its  Hrst  year  or  two  looks  o^  if  it  did  not  retain  impres- 

Iftons  very  strongly  at  the  time  ;  but  this  I  don't  insist  on,  nor  base 
my  belief  on  it.  1  don't  think  any  vivacity  of  obsciTation  would 
,  tufBce  to  account  for  a  child's  matutinal  knowledge.  There  is  no 
ilifficulty,  but  on  the  contrary  every  reaiwn  from  analogj',  to  believe 
that  Plato  and  Wordsworth's  doctrines  of  reminiscence  and  antlcipa- 
ttom  were  well  founded,  for  we  certainly  find  what  we  must  call  re- 
I  miiusceoce  in  other  animal;^,  iinlc^  we  alter  our  mode  of  speaking. 

The  great    thing    brought  to   light  by  modern  otwervaliun  of 
animated    nature  is  the  existence  of  what  Locke  denied — innate 
ideas. 
ITie  word  idea  or  "  eidos  "  seems  to  m^  to  be  the  right  word  to  u«e — 
lat  i.s  an  "  eU\on  ?"  it  means  a  form, 

are  certain  forms  whicli  the  young  iknoto  at  first  sigb^  and 
to  which  they  feci  their  own  relation. 

I  said  in  my  la^  essay  that  in  the  Iamb  ctpccially  we  might  observe 

•  HupfaT'a  "  Bm«»  ol  Faith/'  p.  1  la. 
00  2 
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bow  at  trncc  it  recognized  its  own  comploted  form,  and  went  up  to  a 
grown  sbccp  of  its  own  kind  anil  began  sucking  it,  though  it  had  no 
especial  knowledge  of  \\a  own  parent     This  is  not  exclusivuly  the  cai« 
with  lainhs ;  it  is  only  more  ptdfjubLy  visible  in  their  case,  becausL^ 
they  are  8uun  in  the  tluck.    The  mother  kiiuws  tts  own  lamb,  and  in 
twu  or  three  days  ti^dii's  iUi  lamb  to  know  it  in  return,  and  in  two 
or  three  wt'eks  a  lamb  will  sometiintts  nut  only  distinguish  its  mutlici's 
voice,  but  oven  its  mother's  bc-U,  if  its  mother  ih  a  beli  sheep.    Gut 
at  first  it  knows  only  the  "eidos,'"  the  abstract  form  of  its  motbcr'a 
HI'o,  and  raunot  distinguish  individuala 

What  interests  me  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Iamb  is  tliat  it  is  & 
ciiSQ  of  :in  impulse  to  truiBt  and  attach  itself  to  a  creature  of  its  ova 
kind  so  manifestly  preceding  all  experience.  It  is  by  no  meaniau 
cxccptiounl,  but  simply  a  salient  case  of  an  universal  tendency. 

Tltis  parental  aJTccLion  which  the  young  find  in  their  early  dayf,a 
jnisiied  by  tliem,  moreor  lei^  &intly  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
character  of  their  memories,  and  creates  tliat  source  of  want, "  or  acV 
ing  void."  which,  Cowper  says,  "tho  world  can  never  fill."  /(»< 
(/lis  ■which  camtiemna  Ote  world  of  uujU  of  syinj>athy;  and  it«ai 
precisely  this  want  which  our  Saviour  met  and  relieved  to  an  eitect 
absolutely  unparalleled — th«  mercy  which  men  and  women  had  foto^ 
in  tho  home,  and  hubKO(|i]eiitly  missed  in  Lhu  wurld.  I  assert — villi 
the  belief  that  my  readers  will  accept  the  as-sertion^this  to  have  be» 
precisely  ilie  want  Uc  satisfied.  lie  had,  for  those  who  ueedetl  it— f^^ 
those  whu/«ft  their  need  of  it,  precisely  that  which  tlieir  early  expe- 
rience of  home,  or.  if  they  had  known  no  early  home,  their  inherited 
experience  of  homo  love,  made  them  crave,  llis  disciples  were  i>s 
little  ou(.H  whom  He  watched  with  a  mother's  eare  and  vindicated  vi''' 
a  mother';*  jealousy. 

The  great  want,  the  aching  void,  which  made  society  Gvorywbcn 
hungry  and  wizen,  was  the  need  of  having  awakened  between  ibm 
and  llis  fcllow-man  that  mercy  that  united  the  Parent  and  the  Clilii 
and  fur  this  was  needed  the  living  presentation  of  a  parent  *^ 
restricted  by  ny  ties  of  affinity,  showed  a  commiserating  spirit  fur*" 
luiuian  rn.'ed  and  sorrow, 

Naturfil  histoiy  points  to  the  fact  that  this  spirit  is  latent,  lo^ 
only  needs  awakening, 

Natural  bistwrj'  shows  us  that  the  corapassioa  which  is  fir* 
awakened  in  the  dome-iftic  sphere  is  not  a  mere  bond  tliat  binds  the 
prrigenitoi  to  the  offspring. 

Natural  history  shows  us  that  the  blood  tic  is  merely  a  pniviJentii'l 
accidf^nt  hy  which  an  affection  is  awakened  that  is  capable  of  Uing 
extended  to  those  whom  no  blood  tie  connects. 

The  cliTingeling,  if  not  known  to  be  a  changelings  commands  llic 
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affection  of  the  pnrcQt  just  as  much,  or  At  least  almost  as  much,  as  its 
own  affepring  does. 

Parental  tflJce  eqiinllif  well,  T  think  T  may  say,  or  almost  (w  "well,  to 
children  not  their  own,  anil  rhildrcn  to  pnrents  not  their  own. 

Fatherly  affection  cHtp<^pially,  as  a  matter  of  liiatory,  <loes  not 
diJpcnd  at  all.  or  hanlly  at  all,  on  the  blood  tic. 

The  parent  raalo  birtl  Uikcs  ta  the  little  ones  simply  bccftnsc  they 
are  its  own.  hatched  in  the  nc-rt  which  it  deems  its  own  property. 

We  see  the  same  fact  in  the  history  of  savaj;;e  races. 

There  are  low  animal  racos.  the  Australians,  for  instance,  who  have 
no  sentiment  connected  with  the  idea  of  male  consanguinity.  The 
father  shows  not  one  atom  of  care  about  whether  the  children  he  owns 
are  liis  ovm  oflspring.  You  have  only  tn  road  Kyre  or  OMfieUI  to  see 
that  With  the  Australians  the  old  maxim  (surviving  in  full  force  in 
Aryan  India  of  old  [see  the  Laws  of  Maou],  and  in  Sparta — tniccs  of 
whose  survival  we  alao  see  uimiistalcaVdy  in  Attic,  Roman  and  C'liineso 
Laws)  was  this,  that  lawful  possession  of  tho  woman  made  a  man 
possessor  of  the  fruit  of  her  womli.  In  the  words  of  Mann's  laws — 
Possession  of  the  field  made  a  man  possessor  of  the  crop. 

And  this  possession  among  rocos  like  the  Australians,  wlio  hod  not 
atom  of  sentiment  about  paternal  consanguinity,  awoke  all  the 
entimeotd  of  parental  tovc  In  the  mole  Auslrulian^  Just  as  ildocs  in 
some  male  birds  or  mnmmaliL 

Little  ones  put  in  their  power  iu  a  dercDCcle«s  state,  placed  at  their 
mercy,  awoke  their  mercy.  And  this  proves  that  thtj  conipafi-wm 
M'liieh  the  sight  of  infantine  helplessness  awakens  is  a  latent  bond 
capable  of  binding  together  creatures,  at  least  of  the  eanic  kind,  if  only 
the  ordinances  fur  awakening  it  are  forthcoming.  There  are  not 
wiuiting  further  tokens  that  there  is  a  latent  bond  extending  beyond 
the  liinib;  of  kind,  constituting  or  jHiinting  to  a  potential  compassion 
for  all  things  that  live  and  sutTur. 

Some  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-Christians- — that  is,  in  all  but  name — 
blame  us  for  limiting  the  sphere  of  tho  law  of  love  to  creatures  of 
our  own  kind  ;  and  with  perfect  abstract  justice.  No  doubt  sympathy 
cannot  and  will  not  be  limited  to  creatures  of  the  same  specietu 

But  historically,  by  way  of  substratum  for  a  wider  ."iympiithy,  that 
sninc  great  ueod  is  not  yel  transcended  which  Confuciut<.aud  Tih,  and 
Meneius  so  profoundly  recognized,  of  aviakenintj  by  exuwpte  in  tbo 
social  human  sphere  those  affections  which  we  find  everywhere  almost 
exclusively  shut  up  iu  the  domestic  sphere. 

These  men  saw  that  the  salvation  of  society  lay  iu  emanci[)ating 
the  compassion  shut  up  iu  the  family  and  extending  it  to  the  com- 
munity. If  the  state  was  rtded  by  the  same  law  ui  luvc  that  ruled 
the  good  and  well-ordered  family,  then  all  thiugs  woulJ  go  ucll. 
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TIieK  nere  great  diO'crcnccs  betwcco  Goofticiiis  and  Mcnciua  au 
the  one  side  and  Tih  on  the  othor.     And  Confucius  and  ibmciiui 
were  undoubtedly  in  the  right  in  aaying,  that  it  wa£  not  by  making 
light  of  the  family  tia  but  by  keeping  it  holy  that  Nature  woaUi  best 
awaken  men   to  love,  for  when  they  hod  learnt  well  in  the  family 
circle  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  love,  tbey  would  have  leanii 
that  Arst  lesson  without  which  they  cuiild  never  attain  to  the  secooil; 
that  unless  parental  love  and  HIial  piety  were  fully  developed  in  tije 
home  they  could  never   be  awakeue^l   in  the  state.     But  I  woalt\ 
rather  here  dwell  on  what  CoufueiuH,  and  Tih,  and  Mencius  fait  \u 
coamon  concerning  the  nvods  of  soeiety  tlian  on  their  diflferences. 

And  wiiat  they  aU  agrci^  jibuut  wati  tbitt,  that  soeiety  needed  to  ^ 
iuitpii*cd  by  the  example  nf  men  who  weiv  penetiated  with  wL&^t 
John  and  Paul  called  "  agajn? "  finercy,  and  the  lore  of  mercy),  ur,  » 
more  concrete  phraae,  jiar«nfaZ  Ufve  aaul,  JlUal  pivty.  1'hey  waii&>^ 
men  who  had  it  in  their  bcart^  to  be  parentally  good  to  oU  i^'^i* 
needed  help  and  protection,  and  who  loved  and  honoured  tbcporeu  '^^ 
iipint  wherever  they  aaw  it 

Society  did  not  want,  they  taught,  merely  to  bo  iold  this;  aoci^^7 
needed  to  be  inspired  and  awakened  by  the  living  preeoDtatioo  ^ 
this  mercy  and  lovu  of  mercy.  Thoy  nucded  to  Kee  this  spiril  iox^^^ 
nate  in  their  fellow-mcn. 

But  how  could  they  be  shown  it  ?     It  was  aaid   the  npper  cliis**** 
mustahow  it  them.     And  here  wa.t  precisely  the  thing  that  made  Kt-^^ 
great  Chinese   philosophy  compaTaUvely  fiterilc    in   incmd    reml'A^^ 
Thej  perceived  with  great  distinctnttfis  the  tJiing  needed, but  tlieyfail*^ 
to4ificern  the  natural  ordinance  for  »upplying  tho  need  ;  their  poW'^^'^ 
of  rcoogniziog  the  exomplara  whom  heaven  had  »eut  unto  them  w-^^ 
greatly  miirred,  because  they  idolized  tbo  transiUiry  tentative  ivd 
of  the  ChineHo  Empire,  cud  took  it  for  the  otomal  order  of  Ileare' 
Tboso   higl.t>3t  in  the  kingdom   of  (^lioa  were,  as  tbey  bclierg  ^ 
according    to   a    Divluo    ordirjutiou,    highest    in    the    Kingilom   -^^ 
Ucaven.     Tbey  believed,  Uierul'ure,  that  it  watt  in  tJicm  to  sot 
ejuimple  wliicb  would   regenerate  eociety;  tboy  looked  to  l/i«m 
do  it,  aud  HO  miated   tho»i  oxemplars  that  were  not  accredited  b^^ 
any  ChiDe.He  mark  of  KuperJurity. 

For  a  like  reason  did  the  Scribes  ami  Fhariaeca  fail  to  see  tl^^^ 
great  Riemplar  who  came  to  them,     lie  was  Dot  in  Uoly  Orders 

For  the  eianic  remwii  we  fail  to  recognise,  woloome,  and  boDW^^ 
men  who    really  have  it   in  them  to  awaken  us   to  wider  eym 
tliies  and  more  generous  aims  ;  we  do  not  receive  them  as  our  true 
mihiatera,  bocausc  they  are  not   in,  what  we  otM,  "holy''  ocdcn 
but  what  are  in  fact  most  viU  and  uiOtolf/  ordeiB  if  4.h«y  p»T«>iii 
us  from  knowing  our  true  hcaven-w>nt  teach&r& 
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Now  let  118  «et  plaioly  befure  ounMilves  the  Uiiiig  needed  for  the 
regeneration  of  society.  It  wa.<4  the  tbing  which  Jesuit  of  Naziu'eth 
supplied  at  a  cvrt&in  tiniu  uud  plsoe. 

Rising  nbovo  all  family  tios,  and  yet  eocrodly  maiDiaitUDg  Uieni, 
He  thowud  mon  tiic  PaR'iiL  and  thu  Child,  hud  ttliowod  them  their 
reUtnnebrp,  not  shiu  up  iu  the  unrruw  tq>hcrc'><:it'  the  family,  but 
extended  to  the  wbolu  commuDLty.  He  showed  men  the  Fareiit. 
To  all  who  were  helpless  and  needy  lie  was  Father.  And  then 
He  F>howcd  niea  the  8on, — set  them  au  example  uf  love,  of  mercy, 
of  filial  piety.  Uo  came  into  the  world  6red  ever  by  the  loyal 
determinatinn  not  to  obey  the  dictutes  of  setf-wilt  but  the  dictates 
of  mercy.  He  catuu  (tut  tu  do  Hib  own  will  but  the  wili  of  Him 
that  sent  Hint;  to  caro'  nut  the  great  Pareut's  wishes.  His 
example,  as  'x&  thuwii  in  "  Kc<oe  Homo,"  nwgke  au  imparalleled 
entbiiMasm  of  huuiauity.  We  waul  to  fiud  Hia  miuisturtt,  men  into 
whom  His  gnioe  flows,  meD  animated  by  His  spirit.  We  know  that 
the  Creator  does  not  communicate  this  upirit  by  episcopal  imstiuinen- 
tality  ;  or  perhniw,  1  ohotild  rather  jsay,  tho«e  who  will  read  uiy  essay 
will  Ihiuk  tlte  idea  of  the  general  restriction  of  grace  to  epiact^l 
channeU  nntonnble. 

But  perhnpe  we  think  that  our  ordination  methodtt,  oven  if  they 
do  not  coQvey,  yet  detect  niiuisterial  titnetut. 

They  sciircoly  even  profefw  t«j  do  so.  What  judges  can  deddo 
whether  :l  iimii  ih  n^ally  m>  filled  with  mercy  and  the  luve  uf  it  that 
hiH  intcroourae  must  have  a  regenerating  cd'oel  on  bis  follows? 

How  can  a  council  of  triers  point  out  who  arc  the  iliie  of  man- 
kind— who  have  the  duepfwt^truoet,  widest,  best-proportioned  liyiupa- 
tliieA  with  their  fullowH  ? 

Fancy  TOCn  K"'"ff  '"  *'"'  t^CR  "trials,'' with  a  view  of  showing 
that  they  are  really  better,  and  purer,  and  nobler  t)ian  their  fellow 
tueu.  What  a  prcniiuni  on  aeting.  what  a  school  of  hypocrisy  it 
would  make ! 

Then  again,  tnon'a  powers  of  awukcniug  their  fcUovrs  to  nobler 
sympatiiics  do  not  by  any  moans  wholly  depend  on  their  power  of 
imposing  on  man  a  conviction  of  their  own  general  superiority.  I 
bow  to  Carlylc's  IranaceDdaat  powers,  but  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing, 
haring  foH  its  disastrous  effeota  ou  myself  and  seen  them  in  others, 
I  am  convinced  that  horo-worship  docs  not  protluce  heroism,  but 
servility.^not  generosity  and  liberality,  but  hurduexs  and  naiTownesa. 
The  baleful  ofTcots  of  hero-worship  on  its  great  preacher  himself, 
Thomas  Carlylu, -seems  to  mo  to  be  the  gi-eat  "soul's  tragedy"  of  the 
prasont  ceatory. 

Hen's  power  of  awakening  others  to  wider  sympathies  does  not 
depend  eut^rvly  on  thoir  general  virtue.     Men  are  not  made  bettor 
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ly  their  Creator  by  itnitating  heroes  or  by  having  a  iiiDcy  given  them 
of  playing  at  being  bi^er  men  than  they  really  are;  and  as  to- 
itnitarmg  thoao  queatiunable  composite  beings  called  great  men,  stich 
flii  William  the  Conqueror,  Frederick  the  Second,  Napoleon  the  First 
— the  cfiuct  of  such  imitation  eeems  to  tue  best  described  by  i^^p'a 
&ble  of  the  froj^  and  the  ox.  Nu,  the  Creatormoves  men  onTrard  by 
auotbcr  method,  uamely,  by  showiug  Uient  some  grievous  wrong, 
eoniu  most  cruel  result,  of  selfishiieMi  or  Htupidity.  some  unoodur- 
ablc  oj^pression,  Komo  chanco  of  good  that  Ibey  cannot  bear  to  see 
men  pass  unused. 

The  Creator  is  always,  by  the  two-fold  operation  of  memory  and 
oblivion,  creating  an  ideal  world  in  the  mind  of  man  which  condcmub 
iho  actual  order  of  society ;  but  this  ideal  filunibere,  and  is  often— 
nay,  1  think,  generally— as  powerleas  to  move  meu  as  our  dreams  ore 
lo  move  our  limbs,  unless  it  is  outraged  by  the  sight  of  something 
flpgraotly  at  variauce  with  it.  Our  sympathies,  for  instance,  are 
wleep  lo  evcrj*  one  out  of  a  very  small  circle  of  friends  and  ncigh- 
fcours  till  the  vision  of  misery,  or  oppression,  or  injufttice  awakens 
thom.  llie  man  to  whom  such  vision  comes  is  awakened  for  the 
lime  being  to  wider  and  therefore  nobler  sympathies. 

Such  a  man  may  be  generally  a  very  average  man,  but  a  certain 
firo  lias  been  kindled  in  him  ;  to  speak  less  metaphorically,  a  certain 
power  or  disquietude  hoii  been  excited  in  him  which  he  is  capable  of 
exciting  in  othent,  for  nothing  is  so  conttigioua  as  Indignation  or  pity. 
A  man  who  perceives  any  wrong,  or  cruelty,  or  misery  to  which  others 
wrc  bliud ;  a  man  who  fuclK  the  pressure  of  a  buivj^n.  (see  Old  Teata- 
Tneni,  jKisaim)  of  which  others  are  unconscious.  Is  thereby,  for  the 
time  being,  a  seer;  he  is  ordained,  therefore  ordained  by  Heaven,  for 
the  time  bt-ing,  to  awaken  his  fellow-men.  He  holds  his  commission, 
not  in  virtue  uf  any  general  superiority,  but  in  virtue  of  the  vision 
which  by  seeming  accident  has  been  presented  to  his  mind's  eye,  for 
Ibo  time  being.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  brief  which  gives  him  the 
fKiner  (if  awakening  his  fellows.  His  brief  will  not  last  him  for  ever. 
When  ho  haa  laid  his  plea  before  the  public  he  has  no  more  commis- 
fiion  to  fpcakt  but  ha.%  perhaps,  to  relapse  into  silent  work  the  i-est  of 
liifi  life. 

"VVe  may  say  certainly  tliat  the  power  of  seeing  wrong  and  misery 
argues  general  superiority.  Granted,  but  the  power  of  sympatliizing 
with  individual  wrongs  or  woes  depends  vciy  much  upon  accidental 
liircumstanooa  You  don't  feel  a  wrong  or  a  misforttme,  perhaps, 
till  it  touches  you,  or  your  wife,  or  your  child;  when  it  comes  so 
near,  you  sec  it,  ami  if  you  are  awakened  by  it  to  the  sense  of  the 
goncral  wrong  oi"  which  it  is  a  |iarticular  instance,  then  your  commis- 
sion comes  to  you,  nnt  wholly  by  virtue  of  any  general  superiority. 
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but  through  peculiar  circumstances.  By  accident,  so  to  speak,  a  brief 
f,  into  your  hands,  and  that  gives  you  your  commiKBion.  You  have 
cthing  which  ymi  iniistt  say  and  which  men  must  hear. 

Can  it  bo  doiilitcd  that  the  occxsions  when  the  power  and  uuLhority 
of  a  man  to  speak  grave,  serious  words  of  gennrous  indignation,  or  to 
turn  from  tlic  business  of  lifi*  to  point  to  the  f^nd  of  all  labour — (he 
grand  purpose  of  life, — arc  ftw  and  far  bctwocn  \  that  the  work  of 
awakening  men  immersed  iu  the  iiccr-ssar}-  routine  of  work  to  recon- 
hiduT  llicir  life's  work  itself,  is  an  enterprise  that  is  very  arduous  and 
requires  long  and  thoughtful  preparation  ?  The  details  of  even 
generous  and  charitable  under  takings  require  organization,  and 
organization  consists  in  makiiii;  Iwth  of  men  aud  things  instni- 
ments  for  furthering  our  own  end?,  and  in  using  men  for  our  ends  wo 
have  to  overlook  their  interests,  and  there  is  cana,ianl  need  for  men 
to  >)e  reminded  that  the  tools  they  use  are  living  souls,  whose  intenwta 
meicy  bids  us  consider.  So  that  while  wc  need  constant  awakenings 
to  the  claims  of  mercy,  the  supply  of  this  need  from  any  one  individual 
would  l>e  rare  and  iuterniitiuut  if  he  waited  till  zeal  for  mercy  gave 
him  uttcranca 

Or  if  we  aiv  inspired  with  zeal  and  indignation,  who  does  not. 
know  tlittt  it  may  take  nmnth-s  or  years  to  put  our  messngo  into  vuch 
a  HLajw  that  men  will  not  resent  our  interference?  Who  docs  not 
know  tlifll  anything  of  a  tranNcen dental  nature  ii?  at  firet  resented  by 
mca  as  nnprartical,  because  it  threatens,  they  know  not  how  far,  to 
lULsettlc  their  plans?  Mori  n\r.-ly  find  the  mood,  and  still  far  more 
rarely  the  opportunity  of  awaking  their  fcllnw-men  to  nobler  aims. 

So  tliat  if  a  congregation  is  di-pendcnt  on  one  preacher,  there  is  a 
most  intermittent  supply  of  an  awakening  power  of  which  there  is  & 
conatant  need :  but  there  will  often,  perhaps  generally,  be  found  some 
man  or  other  in  the  muuil  an<i  with  the  mean.s  of  awakening  or  en- 
coaraging  others.  It  ia  not,  however,  rebuke  only  or  awakening  men 
need  :  thoy  need  also — and  I  have  not  laid  near  enough  stress  on  it — 
encouragement  in  their  work ;  they  newl  Kympathizi^r^s  who  may  see 
and  remind  tlio  weaned  worker,  immersed  in  details,  of  the  original 
Bthusiaam  tliat  inspired  and  secretly  sustained  htm  ;  but  this  oxpres- 
of  sympathy  becomes  unnatural  and  unreal  when  it  becomea  sus- 
tained and  professional.  Mr.  Jwndyce  found  that  all  Mrs,  Jellaby's 
fiieods  bad  a  mission  except  one  Mr.  Guaher,  whose  mission  was 
to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  enthusiasm  about  everybody  else's 
miauon. 

The  needed  inspiration  is  casual,  and  we  cannot  make  it  chronic 

Mr.Cowper-TempIe  mentioned  some  place  where  it  was  tlio  custom 
among  Roman  Catholics  for  laymen  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of 
funerals.     I  aru  leJ  to  this  belief  as  the  i-esult  of  long  research,  that 
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Tylor  is  rigLt,  tliat  the  siglit  of  death  tintt  saggRtta  to  a  man  tlio 
existence  of  n  spiritual  worlJ.  where  tho  dead  slill  live.  I  think 
there  arc  more  tokens  of  it  than  even  /*e  lias  pnuinerateil  •,  anil  as  it 
is  that  which  first  suggested,  so  it  is  that  which  most  powerfully  re- 
awakens, man's  spirittial  belief,  The  death  of  one  near  and  dear  to 
a  niau  kASkxv  endowsi  him,  for  the  time,  with  the  powers  of  a  true 
prophet.  I  hxTe  said  that  what  outraged  man's  native  sympathy 
atroke  the  Kpirit  of  mercy ;  and  what  outrages  mercy  like  the  coming 
of  death  to  those  we  love?  What  tranacendental  wrath  slumbers  in 
us,  only  imawakened  iu  cases  where  we  can  find  none  against  whom 
to  direct  it !  Nothing  Kts  a  man  to  prophesy  of  immortality  like  the 
cloGe  presence  of  death. 

Ucrc  at  once  is  an  instance  of  a  rare  commisaion  to  speak  rising 
out  of  a  nire  texjierience.  The  events  of  life  that  awoken  a  man 
and  raise  him  above  routine,  art.  the  rare  and  casual  events.  Thu»  1 
have  very  long  been  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion.  (AtlrT  Ihz  oonw 
mi«si07i  fry  WiwA  the  Crealor  makfs  a  vian  HIh  minister  to  his 
/eWotf-TTicTj.  is  nvta  li/ehtuj  irrevwahte  annrni»iMi,  but  «>»t«  «oto 
to  (m«,  aiut  titen  agtiin  it  patsen /tvm- him  a7ul  'jo<9  to  anotJtei;  and 
that  it  is  OUT  business,  if  we  teould  servt  the  CrwUn'  not  as  antwfo- 
mitts  hut  a»  »fr*!fiutH.  to  mi'^  titnt  our-  chun-Jtfs  and  put^ls  are  open 
to  thoae,  and  at  mt^h  as  ;jo«N6fe  reserved  tmhj  /w  those,  who  havi  a 
brief  from  their  Ofntor,  \t  me^soffe  of  importance  todtUver  to  their 
feUoUMnen.  Tu  iTetrict  M-c  drtivtry  of  thr  jnwsagn  to  pirfcssioruU 
men  in  to  mui^ulnte  it.  Nolhing  i*  so  contrary  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
})itccy  or  inspimtion  as  thr  svffgeetien  that  ffc<  v^^irde  spoken  are 
profcsk-iomtl. 

The  following  I  have  always  tliought  a  striking  picture  of  a  man 
struck  dumb  at  the  follit-s  he  ht-ard  iuten?d ;  unitrnt/  for  the  t'n- 
ftpirer  to  j/twe  him  sornftJiintt  worth  sat/ing  in  repl^j: — 

Ps.  39. — "  t  said,  1  will  take  heod  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not 
with  my  tongue. 

"  I  will  keep  my  month  with  a  bridle  while  the  ungodly  i»  in  my  sight. 

"  I  wai*  dumb  with  wilence ;  I  held  my  peace  even  from  good ;  and 
my  sorrow  wa.**  stirred,  My  heart,  was  hot  within  m©  ;  while  I  was 
mnsingthe  fire  kindled  :  then  Rpake  I  with  my  tongue." 

Who  can  Iwar  to  hear  ihv  shallow  perfunctory  platitndi.^  in  the 
pulpit  littered  by  men  who  (xinnot  wait  for  Ood,  while  logidans 
outside  an^  denying  God  and  TmmortfiJity.  I  think  the  wiziird  pro- 
[Ael,  with  all  his  love  of  gold,  may  shame  us.  He  was  better  tlian 
we  are  :  for  much  as  he  loved  the  wages  of  iniquity  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  made  him  feel  thai  he  did  uot  dare  to  <tpeak 
without  a  divine  warrant. 

Ho  fftid  tn  Balak,  "  Lo,  I  am  Cntne  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any 
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power  at  dl  lo  say  anything  f  The  word  thM  God  putU»tU  into  nvj 
moutli,  thaiAhall  \  npettk." 

If  Balikk  wonlil  ^vo  him  hU  house  full  of  siU'er  and  gold,  he 
still  ooiild  nnt  dare,  as  ho  s&id,  to  "  go  beyond  the  oommandinent  of 
the  Lord,  Ui  do  cither  good'm*  bad  of  his  own  luiod'*  (that  U  froia 
eonsidorations  of  utility) ;  "  whibl  Uie  Lord  said  that  would  ho  Hpenk." 
Y«L  This  U  ever  the  truo  prophet's  feeling.  Woo  uwaits  the 
propltQt  who  should  "  t^peak  out  uf  his  own  mind  and  had  Hcc-ti 
nothing  I  "  This  is  ever  thu  true  prophet's  feeling,  and  mUKt  ever 
n>iauii  90,  though  wo,  like  Balak,  do  our  bust  to  kill  it.  "I 
oannot  pilose  or  twaddle  about  the  great  (|aestions  of  faith  and  duty, 
I  can  oiiiy  speak  an  the  living  impulse  of  pity  or  zeal  for  truth 
dietatea."  Whore  lay  tho  BouroQ  of  our  fx)rd'H  own  strength?  It 
lay  in  thia  Ho  waited  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  10  oome  to  him. 
What  He  hvani  that  He  spoke.  1  can  do  nottiing  of  myself,  but  an 
the  Father  hsUi  taught  roc  1  speak  thcso  th)ng<;.  Hr-  oayti  in  one 
place,  "I  have  not  spokcD  of  tnysolf,  but  tho  Father  which  8€nt 
me.  He  gave  me  a  commandmeut  what  1  should  say  and  what  I 
should  speak."  \io  our  pruphelfi,  our  preachers,  wait  thus  for  the 
divine  authority  \  Arc  they  allowed  to  wait  1  Can  they  affonl  tu 
wait?  No:  tho  Sunday  is  oomiitg  round.  Thoy  oannot  oven  wait 
till  tljey  have  got  sumetliing  to  say — they  mutd  iiod  somcthiug  to 

;  or  repeat  something  they  have  said  already. 

The  eustotn  of  having  two  sermons  a  weuk  praaohod  for  many 
yoMs  from  the  same  preaclier  lo  the  »unc  cuc^iegntion,  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  uiaii  tu  wait  for  the  divine  auLhurity  to  speak. 

1  would  uot  have  uiy  readers  «iippoee  that  1  thoi^ht  that 
indignation  or  zeal  for  BUp}>i'u&sed  truth,  or  compaeaitm  for  the 
oppniBScd,  g:ivo  every  man  a  title  to  be  lioard  as  a  preuclicr. 
These  generous  passions  act  ilifl'ercutly  on  ditferent  mcit.  Some 
aro  BDgrustKid  with  the  special  griovanoc  ;  timy  mti  to  work  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way  to  master  its  details  aod  tu  defoat  it«  without  going 
inUi  Uio  principles  that  Uo  at  the  root  of  it.  TbeHu  inco  make  useful 
practical  reformers,  but  they  pload  thoir  cause  as  lawyecs,  meaAf 
action,  or  moo  of  business ;  wtnlc  with  others,  the  pi-tnenoe  of  some 
special  wrong  brought  home  to  thorn  opens  their  ^yua  lo  the  uruirerso/ 
wrong,  of  which  the  special  wrong  they  feol  preaantu  itself  oa  a 
tifsaUlj  vnm-^Urm.  These  arc  tlic  prophets.  By  tiui  wrung  liiat  Itas 
flaahed  into  visibility,  their  eyes  are  opened  to  tliat  hidduu  wrung  to 
whicli  liiose  around  them  ore  blind  or  asleep  \  they  am  awaktned  for 
tho  time  being,  and  their  words  and  demeanour  rcvctJ  Xa  otiieni 
what  tliey  see,  and  otiiers  bocome  awakened  alsoi 

A  very  important  <juosliun  may  be  here  raiaed.  It  may  bcaaked, 
Do  tnoiB  after  ail  necxl  thi^-awaking  procen?    Ib  uot  ex-tendodsyra- 
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patliy  a  natiire)  concomitant  of  impmved  or^nixation,  thnt  is,  of 
improved  methods  of  co-operation  ?  I  reply,  it  is  a  natural  con- 
comitant. It  supplies  the  oil  without  which  the  organization  would 
not  work.  But  if  we  watch  its  course  tistorically,  we  find  that  it 
advances  iiitei-niittently  by  a  suci?e8siuii  of  oppre-ssioiiK  and  revivals, 
Ila  aDtagoni8t>  tlie  self-seeking  instinct,  never  sleep.^,  for  if  it  did 
men  would  die.  It  is  always  at  work,  alwayn  organizing:  that  i«, 
making  and  using  the  tools  by  which  it  maintains  itHclf ;  whitd 
mercy  to  strangers,  being  a  now  and  not  yet  settled  instinct  of 
humanity,  and  not  so  continually  cssc>ntint  to  human  lifo,  is  compara- 
tively weak  and  intermittent.  The  self-aeeking  instincts  appear 
first  in  the  new-bom  child  ;  they  are  fetreu^hened  by  contiuuoua 
exercise ;  the  weakness  of  the  creature's  intellectual  capacity  rcndon 
due  sympathy  with  others  impossible ;  and  so  the  preponderance  of 
the  organizing  spirit  is  always  threatening  to  crush  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  organizing  or  tool-making  spirit  makes  its  tools 
not  only  of  dead  but  of  living,  nub  only  of  living  but  of  human 
beings :  it  is  the  spirit  of  despotism.  While  mercy  sleeps  it  ever 
regains  fresh  undue  ascendency.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  At 
last  it  grows  intolerable,  and  mercy,  unable  auy  longer  to  endura 
its  uppreision,  bursts  forth  at  last  in  the  shape  of  fiery  indignation,, 
and  by  its  inspiration  reforms  are  carried  anil  equitable  laws  made 
W  pn)tect  the  oppresse*!.  1  am  remi'ndcd  of  what  CWIyle  says,  that 
nature  is  full  of  steeping  electricities  ready  to  flash  out  into  fire  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  1  am  sui'o  tliat  tlio  progress  uf  the  creatiiro 
towards  those  deeper  njid  wider  sympathies  which  excite  its  restlcsR- 
ness  IK  not  of  the  smooth  and  oven  chai'actcr  which  modcni  progreft- 
sists  describe. 

On  the  contrary,  just  as  the  current  of  elcctricjty,  when  inter- 
rupted, tiashes  into  light  and  sound,  so  the  hidden  mercy  that  draws 
the  creature  towards  wider  s^Tnpathies  flashes  into  light  and  sound 
when  itF<  path  is  interrupted. 

Our  blessed  Saviom's  own  career  illustrates  this.  His  goodness 
burst  into  light,  and  ultei'ed  itself  in  words  when  the  spirit  of  mercy 
that  wrought  in  Him  met  with  what  wounded  it.  What  were  Uis 
recorded  acts  and  words  but  outbursts  of  pity  for  thy  outcasts  of 
■ociety,  commiseration  for  the  oppressed,  indignant  resentment  at 
all  that  touched  or  hurt  His  little  ones  ?  The  author  of  ''Ecce  Homo" 
notices  His  forgiveness  to  those  who  merely,  perhaps  in  iguoraace, 
attacked  Him,  but  His  implacable  resentment  against  all  that  did 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  Love  that  Mrought  in  Him. 

1  remember,  twenty-two  years  ago,  reading  at  once  Behmen  and 
Law,  and  Comto,  and  noticing  how  much  truer  to  the  natural  history 
of  man  thcii'  views  of  man's  moral  advance  wa.s  than  his.     With  him 
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sympathy  appeared  to  be  tlie  steady  concomitant  of  co-operation  ;  oa 
omt  advanced  tbc  other  would  advance  too.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  fact  tbat  seemed  to  escape  his  notice  altojjo- 
ther,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  permanent  fact  in  man's 
history. 

I  have  all  along  fount!  tbat  the  theories  of  Behnion  and  Law 
on  this  point,  tmnslated  into  modern  dialect,  coiTCspond  to  the 
fVicLs  of  the  natural  history  of  man  far  more  than  tboso  of  the  people 
who  call  themselvea  positiviKts.  Comte's  definition  of  religion  takes 
the  old  time-honoured  word  "  religion,"  and  gives  it  a  wholly  new 
meaning  which  is  no  devetupment  of  the  old  one. 

Religion  does  not  mean  all  tliat  binds  society  together,'  and  never 
meant  anything  Hkt^  it.  It  is  all  voi-y  well  to  go  back  to  the  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  tbc  word,  but  that  is  not  the  true  hifltui'iad 
method  of  connecting  the  now  and  old.  Certainly  tbo  word  /tgro,  I 
bind,  is  the  radical  of  tbc  temi  religion  ;  hut  if  on  that  score  I  am 
to  interpret  reliffion  aa  the  equivalent  to  all  social  nblufation,  1 
might  as  well  say  that  religion  means  b<mdage.  It  is  on  the  con- 
trary that  element  which  redeems  (social  obligation,  and  raakes  it  to 
he  no  bondage.  It  ij5  not  organization,  but  rather  it  is  the  living  oil 
that  diminishes  tbo  friction  of  the  dificrcnt  ports  of  the  orgouisra 
and  makes  them  work  easily  and  pleasantly,  f- 

Oi^anir-ation  is  that  action  of  life  whereby  every  living  thing  suli- 
dutsa  itfi  environment  to<itsclf.  it  is  the  tool-making  faculty.  It  is 
that  faculty  in  the  creature,  and  (specially  in  man,  whereby,  aw  I 
say,  he  makes  tools  of  everything  alive  or  dead.  jJchmcn  speaks  uf 
this  self-seeking  instiuct  as  the  primal  dark  matrix  out  of  which, 
as  from  oppression  which  Inis  grown  intolerable,  the  gentle  spirit  of 
love  bursts  forth  and  transfigures  its  parent.  Tliis  organizing  faculty 
would  make  mankind  crunh  itself  in  suicidal  despotism  if  it  was  not 
for  tbat  synipatliy  which  organization  neetls  to  luiikc  it  work.  Sym- 
paihy  -is  not  the  veanUl  uf  uiffanhation,  it  U  Hituply  the  other  sideof 
one  uTiA  fii«  wime  vital  •aioivmeiU.  It  nmnifests  itself  in  Uie  shape 
of  love,  in  the  shape  of  fiery  antagonism  to  tlmt  Hlave-making  self- 
seeking  twiitlcncy  which  would  otherwise  destroy  what  it  sublines,  by 
crushing  it  in  the  grasp  of  its  ficroe  embrace.  It  is  the  eloment  of 
lifo  tbat  must  always  bo  called  good,  because  in  the  very  Jiature  of 
things,  as  I  showed  iu  my  last  essay,  tlie  creature  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  isolation,  or  even  retains  its  sepaiutc  individuality,  must 
possess  it  in  painful  delicieucy.     Outraged  symiiathy  fint  feels  itself 


*  Uomte'adQfiniUtati. 

■*■  It  I^  in  fact,  what  Hi^rbeit  Speaoer  oalla  "  the  relifion  of  wnit7."  I  alnofft  Ionic 
far  hit  aaiveDt  when  I  uy  tbnt  bfae  phme  "  the  religion  of  enmity  "  girea  tho  word 
rali^UD  a  ixMtaiiiii^  which  ia  uot  lU  bout  fide  one. 
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and  learar  its  power  under  the  prennre  of  tii<»e  tyrannical  Rclf-Mok- 
ing  impulsos  tlmt  thpcatcn  to  destroy  iL  There  is  aotliing  in  all 
nature  so  beautiful  and  yet  ao  aitful  as  tlie  passion  of  oaUaged  affec- 
tion and  wanndcd  mercy.  This  passion  \s.  ttie  divine  elomout  in 
man  ;  it  is  tho  rcMJt  of  pn)pliecy  ;  it  speaks  witti  tlie  voice  of  doom. 
declarang  deatir,  of  well  as  tyranny  and  injualice,  to  1m  thinga  Gotl 
will  never  acqaioace  in.  Tbo  prapliet  now,  as  of  old,  is  tlie  mau  in 
whom  ttiu  right  PniinetheaQ  fire  is  kindled  by  au  opprctision  Uiat  '\» 
intolerable  to  it.  Where  he  speaks  wo  nraat  know  his  voice,  and  otir 
salvation  lieK  in  giriti^  him  free  nttcranco. 

We  du  juKt  \\\f.  oppoaita  We  will  uol  listen  to  him  till  he  takoH 
orders,  that  i»,  mirrendera  his  liberty  to  its  and  weara  our  harncRK, 
Wc  will  not  let  him  speak  uhIcbb  ho  will  submit  to  be  taught  by  us 
how  to  pray  and  how  to  woi-ship.  We  will  uot  allow  him  to  pro- 
phesy at  all  unlfHs  he  undertakes  to  be  a  prophet  all  his  life  long', 
and  to  prophesy  lo  order  as  lonjf  as  he  lives.  We  make  him  snr- 
rcndor  hin  independence,  so  that,  iinlegs  he  has  private  roeaiis,  if  be 
bc^na  to  preach  out  of  love  he  must  go  on  preaching  for  his  bread  ; 
we  impose  on  him  the  impossible  task  of  prodncing  more  readable 
matter  than  any  readable  author  ever  printed.  What  wonder  if  he 
sinks  into  wearisome  reiteration,  and  if  every  Hpark  of  Living  fire 
dies  out  of  his  word^,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  liis  congregation 
compel  him  to  assume  a  factitious  enthusiasm,  or  a  sort  of  moek- 
turtlc  plaintivcneas  which  is  not  part  uf  himself,  but  which  be  putM 
on  and  off  with  his  preacliing  dress  ? 

Header!  I  am  describing  the  effect  of  our  ordiminoeB.  I  know 
that  while  they  obwure  they  cannot  kill  Qod's  ordinnnceK.  1  know 
and  have  seen  many  a  true  servant  of  Qod  who,  under  these  ordi- 
nances, has  conlinueit  a  (rue  seivanc,  not  through  them,  but  in  spite 
of  (heir  heavy  opprcafaun.  'Itiuse  who  see  best  the  oppression  under 
which  he  workn,  honour  him  moRl  Bat  to  those  who  do  not  see  the 
oppnsnive  i:haracter  of  eur  ordinances,  to  thane  who  tiiink  tbem 
divine,  hts  light  is  obscured,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  hidden. 

Where  no  vision  is,  the  peo|rfo  perish.  Woe  then  to  those  who 
help  to  obscure  the  vision,  who  rob  the  preacher  of  his  autlmrity  by 
iDiditting  that  ho  shall  follow  it  as  the  trade  by  which  he  makes  his 
bread  \  1  am  not  for  destroying  our  national  institutions,  though 
yon  may  think  so.  I  consider  that  these  national  institutiong  aAard 
lis,  by  ft  happy  undcngned  accident,  the  very  means  of  preventing  the 
uooessity  of  making  preaching  a  trade.  If  rehgious  teaching  has  to 
Ik-  left  to  private  enterprise,  there  iti  danger  thai  the  Iiouiks  of  Uud 
which  private  speculation  starts  may  become  more  than  everhouRes  of 
merchandise  \  and  we  may  come  to  sec  men  putting  themselvea  up 
to  auction  in  their  own  putpitii,  to  be  knocked  down  to  Ihu  highest 
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bitltlcn  for  pows.  But  we  }mve  churclies  that  are  freii-^which  arc 
profesiodly  meant  fur  thc!  poor,  if  they  an?  not  alwayB  used  for  tbc 
poor;  we  have  minifiters  of  i-cIIkiou  in  every  viUa^  Duuntainol  by  the 
Dation.  Lot  us  ooly  rocogniso  their  Li-ui-  functiuu  :  tliat  it  to  to  soe 
that  the  iababitants  may  ho  brought  fuci;  to  fucu  with  thoHi;  tuadwn 
who  they  find  do  thctn  good  aiid  make  thom  botler  mou. 

Meii  Dcvcr  have  rested  in  the  idea  of  anything  uliorl.  of  this  in 
their  tuacbcrs ;  Ihcy  dcnisoil  men  who  con  coiiiniuniuale  grace  to 
thoir  hearers.  Tfaoy  will  never  bo  satisfisd  witli  mere  locturera  on 
tbe  doctrines  or  the  lii-story  or  the  evidences  of  reliijiioii;  they  want 
men  who  report  iWia^  ihty  itam  sten — men  wlio  reaJize  trutha  con- 
cerning the  power  of  tbe  invisible  world  which  they  cannot  realize, 
and  wlj'i  liy  their  life  ami  utterance  together  succeed  ia  commuai- 
eating  their  uwo  powerK  uf  realiaatiou  tv  others. 

Take  thu  luutory  of  tho  whole  wurld.  Take  evory  cultivated, 
raltgious  nutiou  first  In  what  nation  do  you  not  Hee  a  demand  for 
inapiivii  teacher},  who,  in  some  way  or  another,  may  bring  tidings  or 
help  from  tbe  unseen  world,  or  put  raen  in  rapport  with  Uie  unseen 
powers? 

Look  down  from  them  at  all  tbe  rude,  savage,  primitive  races. 
What  do  you  find  everywhere,  from  the  Horn  to  Batfiu'tt  Bay,  tlirough 
Africa,  through  the  benighted  parts  uf  SiberiH,  throiir^h  nun-Aryan 
India  if  You  *;oe  everywhere— 1  do  not  say  it  without  lonjj  tndui>undcnt 
It— two  thisgh  You  bud  men  everywhere  crying  for  teachers 
who  are  inspired — or  pooseased — perhaps  possessed  by  tite  opirita  of 
the  dead,  or  in  myMic  rapport  witli  tbe  dark  unseen  world,  and  cog- 
piuiaat  of  its  laws.  You  see  aUo  a  liideotiK  crew  of  profcKiouala  that 
Diic  shudder*  to  read  of — wif-ard-doctorw,  sorcerers,  uHxlioine  men, 
augckoks,  rain-roakers,  grec^cre  wen,  (^bamaus,  tadibce.  necratuaacers, 
devil  dancers,  Sk.,  &c.,  who  trade  on  men's  dread  of  tbe  dark. 

The  one  thing  it  sceras  to  mc  we  have  to  do  is,  as  far  as  poutble, 
not  to  permit  that  ibis  groat  and  awful  demaiH)  of  the  soul  of  man 
to  have  its  darkness  lightened,  should  throw  n^en  into  the  hands  of 
.those  who  make  a  trade  by  pretending  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
lo  not  MLy  we  do  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  have  in  the  coune  of  my  life 
heard  of  men  going  into  tbe  Church  liccausc^  there  is  a  family  bving 
at  their  disposal,  or  turning  from  6ome  other  proft:e»ioo  to  take 
ordent.  because  any  coat  wilt  dye  block.  I  ^y  I  tliink  1  have  Iteard 
of  aucb  tfaiogs,  and  they  are  very  dreadful,  or  wotdd  look  so  if  wo 
were  less  inured  to  them. 

It  would  intleed  be  worth  liaving  lived,  if  one  could  do  something 
to  make  the  great  work  of  ministering  to  tbe  flpiritual  hunger  of 
mankind,  and  bringing  them  ttdingaoF  immortality,  lets  a  matter  of 
le  and  more  a  work  of  lave. 
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Feeling  this  very  atronjjly  iodcod, — I  cannot  express  how  stronglv- 
— I  greatly  hailed  Mr.  Cowpcr-Templc's  Occasional  Sermons  Bill, 
which  proposed  that  the  clergyman  of  a  pamh,  in  conjimcUon  with 
the  churchwurdens,  Rhouhl  admit  to  the  pulpit  on  •mme  occftsions  :i 
man  not  in  ontttra.  I  suppose  he  assitciatea  the  churchwnj^denR  M'ith 
the  clergyman,  because  he  thinkn  that  othcnviso  he  wculd  be  in- 
creasing' a  discretionnry  power  in  the  minister,  which  is  already 
complainei]  uf  as  heing  too  large. 

But  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  clergyman,  in  conjunction  with 
bis  churchwardens,  if  these  arc  elected  as  at  present,  one  by  the 
clergyman  and  the  other  by  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  may  be 
entitled  to  as  much  as  six  votes,  would  be  likely  to  do  much  to  open 
the  church  to  tba<ie  whom  tho  pai-ishiouers  at  large  would  be  glad  to 
hear*  It  seems  as  if  represetiLativtts  of  the  congregation  electt-J  by 
all  aliki^  ratepayers  and  uon-rulepaycTB.  would  be  needed  to  moke 
the  Church  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  ought  to  be — the  Church  of 
the  peoplo  and  the  Church  nf  the  poor.  It  is  for  this  that  the  parish 
churches  are  wanted  especially,  namely,  tu  provide  places  of  religious 
worship  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  thom  for  themselves. 
If  the  poor  have  not  that  voice  in  choosing  their  teachers  which  other 
oommnnitics  have,  the  Church  can  hardly  Ihj  called  theirs.  Still 
Mr.  Cowpcr-Templu's  bill  perhups  is  as  nmch  ai  can  wisely  Iw 
fttt«mptc(l  in  a  course  of  which  1  hope  he  considers  thi.-i  only  the 
first  step.  The  (piesliou  wouhl  )>erhaps  Boon  arise  whether  majori- 
ties should  have  more  than  a  major  fhare,  and  whether  minorities 
fdiould  not  have  a  minor  share  in  the  use  of  the  church,  if  the 
opinions  of  the  minonty  were  not  deemed  offensive  and  profane. 
The  rector  or  vicar  would  virtually  pass  iutu  a  local  "minister  of 
religion,"  and  I  suppose  there  would  be  the  power  left  to  him  of 
veto  on  what  ho  deemed  oficnsivc  or  profane.  No  doubt  the  question 
would  follow,  who  uroB  to  choose  and  appoint  "  miuistcru  of  religion," 
to  whom  this  power  of  veto  might  be  safely  intrusted,  and  so  a 
radical  change  would  take  place  in  the  conatitulion  uf  our  Church 
government. 

I  might  be  asked,  Why  do  you  not,  like  Mr.  Wallace,  pmpose  u 
radical  change  at  ouce  with  all  it«  details  thought  out  ? 

Vax  ivro  reasons:  one, that  the  wtll, and  couscqueutly  the  power,  of 
carrying  into  tdlecl  such  a  radical  change  does  not  show  symptoms  of 
existence  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  wisdom  of  carrying  into  eifoot 

*  If  »  olergTiBftn  might  ulmic  no  lajrmBa  to  hU  pulpit  withORt  Ihe  previoua  ooo' 
sent  of  the  cbonhwardena  uid  tlio  biflhop  of  Uie  diocwp,  it  se«iiiii  to  in«  thnt  licUo 
woiUd  be  wooapttihod.  Tb«  oleriryinaii  oiui  alnwly  uffrr  hia  jiutpjt  Ui  anjr  LrotlitT 
olergyniaD  wiUtout  ooBttuKing  bU  bubop  or  bu  obvichwonleus,  but  he  can  n'>w  odIj* 
cAerit  U>  orduoKl  aiiawUiv.      What  i  atk  fjr  it  rimi^]/  9  renn-il  0/ lAit  rwlrvtion 
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An  organic  change  of  so  radical  a  kind,  certainly  does  not  exist  in 
me,  and,  what  is  more.  I  feel  mire  it  does  not  exist  in  any  living 
man.     And  I  think  the  nation  is  awake  tu  the  danger  nf  rcform» 
of  ton  radical  a  kind.     ^Nature  herself  do<.'.s  not  work  by  railtcal 
cfaacgcs  hui  by  adaptation  of  old  forniK  to  now  exigencies.     Xtitlior 
she  nor  we,  her  latwt  creatures,  can  radically  remndcl  either  onr- 
.selves  or  our  instiiulions, — for   this   reatioii,  that  wo   don't   under- 
stand the  mtiouale  of  them ;  we  don't  know  to  what  part  of  theni 
^tiey  owe  the  g«jo<l  they  do,  or  what  unforeseen  di-sasters  may  not 
.Accrue  from  alteration.*     On  the  strength  of  this  uudoubtetl   fact 
-ahere  are  never  wanting  those  who  say,  "  We  admit  this  or  that  to 
"ha  morally  indefenKihle  takeu  by  itself,  bnt  still  we  hold  it  morally 
■defensible  in  respect  of  ita  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  ay.-ttem  that 
~works  for  morality  on  the  whole  ;  if  we  remove  it  the  whole  fabric 
■may  fidl." 

My  answer  in,  wo  never  made  the  fabric  by  our  rational  provision, 

Ijut  in  blind  nbedience  to  certain  imperious  noodir.     Our  work  ih  tu 

■obey  the  dictates  of  the  morey  that  hoa  built  the  fabric,  and  to 

leave  the  arcliitecttiru  of  the  fabric  in  tho  handa  of  the  power  which  ' 

aets  us  to  wurk.     In^'titlltiont9,  after  all,  arc  touglicr  than  we  think. 

Obliterate  an  int^titution  by  legislation,  it  is  not  killed  paiit  rcivival. 

The  men  who  were  its  raerabers  still  remain,  their  want,  of  it  still 

t&mains,  their  faculty  for  administering  it  still  remainbi,  everything 

remains,  so  that  when  it  is  put  together  agaiu  it  is  a«  mnrh  alive 

as  ever.     The  etfect  of  a  too  radical  remodelliug  of  things  i.s  iliat  the 

ocw  model  may  not  work,  but  have  to  be  aboUi<hed,  and  so  you  are 

tlirown  back  at  la-^t  on  the  old  unimproved  model. 

It  doe8  not  soeni  tu  tnu  that  modern  ticienoe  superBedcs  but  that 
it  rather  enforcex  witJi  fresh  emphasis  the  old  direction :  "Trust  in 
tlie  Lent " — tho  Mercy  that  is  your  Lord — "  with  tliy  whole  heart, 
and  lean  not  to  tliinc  own  uudcrstaniliug" — that  i>i  to  thy  purblind 
foresight — "  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  uhall  direct 
iliy  pathfiL" 

it  might  be  said  three  things  are  overlooked  in  my  essay.  Fiiiit, 
the  importance  of  regular  uuimpassloued  instruction  in  matters  c^ 
faith  and  duty.  In  antiwer,  I  »Ay  I  do  not  overlook  this.  I  say  we 
want  this  and  moiv.  Secondly,  the  Ajislotulian  dogma,  thai  right 
sentiments  are  awakened  at  lost  by  pei-suverauoe  in  right  practice, 
which  practice,  of  course,  is  susceptible  uf  scientific  teaching.  Here 
again  uiy  answer  is,  I  grant  the  truth  of  this.  My  essay  ought  to 
show  you  that  I  am  deeply  peuetrated  with  it,  but  we  waul  this  and 
mmt.     Thirdly,  it  might  be  said  I  bad  not  stated  the  principle  on 

*  Si-^  UtAan  Si)«noer's  "Stu^y  of  Sociology, "  Coxtempuiujiv  Ksvictt'  for 
31^'  is;  J,  pAffe  8{)w. 
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which  it  was  to  be  determined  whether  a  man  had  a  commission  from 
heaven  to  be  a  minister  to  his  fellow-man  on  the  things  of  heaven. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  done  so  explicitly.  All  I  have  ui^ed  is  that  you 
must  not  impose  on  men  who  are  brought  to  church  by  habit  or  a 
8en»e  of  duty  teachers  who  have  lost  the  power  of  awakening  them 
or  exciting  their  interest  at  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  can. 
Those  who  cannot  interest  or  impress  them  canTwt  do  them  good ;  those 
who  can  vnay  do  so.  Of  course  those  who  interest  or  impress  them 
may  do  harm  as  well  as  good  ;  but  who  are  to  judge  ?  what  test  can 
prove  a  man's  divine  commission  ?  The  testimonial  of  three  beneficed 
clergymen  7  subscription  ?  the  chaplain's  certificate  ?  The  very  ques- 
tions provoke  a  smile.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  nationally 
profess  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  allow  men's  spiritual  hunger  to 
direct  them  in  the  choice  of  food,  and  that  our  business  is  to  furnish 
them  with  every  facility  for  finding  the  spiritual  food  they  crave. 

I  have  stated  one  step  which  I  believe  duty  bids  us  take :  I  have 
spoken  of  results  that  might  follow :  I  don't  think,  however,  that  any 
of  us  know  what  results  would  follow,  or  that  it  is  for  us  to  know : 
I  think  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  forecasting  remote  consequences,  but 
in  doing  what  mercy  (which  means  duty)  bids  us  do.  It  will  he 
enough  to  deal  with  the  consequences  when  they  come. 

Oeoboe  D'Oylt  Snow. 


IHERE  i*  one  problem  whicli  ought,  moi-o  than  aiiy  othtr,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  modern  Liberalism,  but  whicli  mauy 
social  influences  now  at  work  are  malting  dnil)*  more  complex  and  In- 
wIubLe.  It  is  that  of  extending  the  advantages  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  the  poor.  The  1-m.rrier  of  manners  and  modes  of  social 
liionght  is  far  mnrp  solid  and  iiisnrnioiintable  than  any  other  which 
exists  between  ditferont  classes  amongut  us,  and  it  niakns  its  appear- 
ance at  a  very  definite  point.  • 

Whatever  difterences  nf  pedigree,  title,  and  income  may  crixt 
amongst  the  hinded  aristocracy,  there  arc  none  of  any  moment  in 
their  code  of  manners  and  in  their  ordinary  daily  habits.  Save  in 
the  one  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  other  item  of  fashion,  there  is  a 
far  nearer  apprunch  to  absolute  republican  equality  amongst  the 
upper  classes  of  Kngliah  society  than  in  any  equally  large  aggregate  of 
persons  in  any  other  civilized  country.  And  fashion,  so  far  from 
weakening  tliistcudency,  servcRaHa  |>owcrl"nl  reJrusnerof  the  balance 
of  rank  and  wealth.     A  duchess,  with  an  income  reckoned  by 
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Imndrcds  of  thousftods.  may  be  absolutely  jjowciless  as  an  ai-l)tter  of 
wliat  shall  be  done  or  worn  at  any  lime  by  ihnse  who  mo\"e  in  tlie 
same  circle  with  liernelf,  and  au  untitled  Ijuly,  nut  poswessmj^  a  fiftieth 
of  her  Ineatl^  may  be  able  to  dictate  s.uch  uiatt^i-s  t«»  tverybody,  with 
uo  reswlance  or  appeal.  And  whatever  questions  may  arise  as  to  the 
worldly  expediency  of  maniages  between  persons  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  this  section  of  society,  there  is  no  thought  of  misalliance.  A  duke 
who  marries  a  country  squire's  daughter  not  only  is  never  held  to 
have  compromised  his  position  in  any  degree,  hut  as  a  fact,  lie  Hnds 
his  wife  as  refined  and  cultivated  as  his  owi)  sisters.  She  may, 
perhaps,  not  pos-seji-s  the  very  subtlest  tone  of  ihat.  society  which 
claims  for  itself  the  epithet  of  "  best,"  but  as  this  consists  rather  in 
certain  variable  and  minute  conventionalities  than  in  reaUy  loftier 
courtes}',  the  want  is  scarcely  felt  aad  is  soon  supplied.  From  the 
first  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  there  are  no  habits,  phrases, 
and  ways  of  looking  at  things  to  jar  the  sense  of  refincmeut,  and  to 
create  womes  pettier  but  more  persistent  than  those  which  spring 
from  defects  of  ipniprr  or  imdewtanding. 

This  quality  of  culture — and  I  am  not  speaking  yet  of  intellectual 
or  moral  dovelopraent — \a  found  identical  in  kind,  and  but  little  in- 
feriof  in  degree,  in  the  ranks  of  the  upper  middlo-clasrt.  The  princes 
of  commercial  society,  tlic  members  of  tlie  clerical,  legal,  and  literary 
professions,  often  Tecruitcd  lai-gely  by  birth  or  morna^  from  the 
social  gradfc  technically  just  above  thcnt,  do  not  materially  differ,  save 
in  their  own  lower  grades,  from  the  standard  of  the  beirt  manners, 
from  the  moat  rcfincJ  way  of  regarding  the  usages  of  daily  life.  Of 
all  these  Harry  May's  gi-eat  axiom  in  the  7)«m3^  CT*fli7i  holds  good, 
tiat  "  all  white  people  behave  much  the  some  in  a  room." 
-  But  when  we  step  down  to  the  lower  middle-class,  the  atmosphere 
changes  at  once,  and  the  lack  of  taste,  grace,  and  refinement  makes 
itself  instantly  nianilest ;  and  as  we  descend  still  further  in  the  social 
scaJo,  this  ab«eace  of  culture  becomes  more  and  moi-e  marked,  with 
one  interruption,  till  we  come  at  last  U>  one  of  the  ugliest  products  of 
modern  civilization,  the  roughs  of  our  great  cities,  brutal  alike  in 
habits,  language,  and  ideas. 

Now,  if  the  matter  of  personal  refiuomont  had  to  do  with  mere 
conventional  usages,  indiSbrent  in  themselves,  its  presence  or  aljsence 
would  be  of  very  littlo  signiticancc,  and  certainly  would  not  be  im- 
portant enough  to  be  a  queatiou  of  the  day.  1  havu  seeu  in  years 
long  past,  with  admiration  not  unmingled  with  awe,  l'oat£  oi  knife- 
swallowing  at  mual-times,  performed  by  foreign  ladies  of  high  rank 
ami  unquestionable  politili,  and  have  simply  noted  that  a  miuur  social 
test  which  would  be  unerring  in  England  did  not  apply  in  their 
country.    But  a  great  deal  mora  is  couuotcd  by  peisoual  culture  than 
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crvftitce  of  a  couc  of  arbitrary  dotftils  which  alter  from  ago.  to  age. 
t)  high  iH'CtidiDg  which  wa»  practtcally  tho  satno  in  tliG  Athens  of 
'ericles,  the  Rome  of  Augustus,  the  Constanliuople  of  Justinian,  the 
I'lorcuce  of  Vierl  de"  Cerchi,  tbt;  Pam  of  Louis  XIV.,  auJ  the  cosmo- 
politan dmwing-rxinina  of  our  own  day,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the 
factors  of  consiileration  for  each  other's  feelings,  which  is  the  social 
exponent  of  the  Law  of  Rights,  iiud  familiarity  with  alt  those  niattera 
which  set  forth  tho  Law  vi'  Beauty,  whether  in  literature, art,  di-esw,  or 
personal  culture. 

Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  cliiu'tii  in  polished  suniely,  tpiite  ajiart 
tjum  its  moral  or  intellectual  level.  Both  uf  these  luaj,'  at  any 
pveu  time  he  very  low  iudeoii,  ami  men  and  women  who  iiave 
had  all  the  advantages  of  relincment  from  their  cradles  may  be 
gi-o.ssly  ignorant  and  still  more  grossly  depraved.  But  titey  an 
tiifij  to  live  with,  scivs  vAien  aerviliiy  has  truincd  tfunn  to  inso- 
lice.  The  whole  bent  of  their  education,  such  u^  it  in,  lias 
a  to  inculcate  tessouii  of  uueial  tact,  of  mutual  forbearance,  of 
bilual  familiarity  with  tpracuful,  beautiful,  and  delicate  thiuga. 
on*  ouu  pmutical  result  cf  this  (i>ave  iu  such  epuclis  of  temporaiy 
boiburuuti  reaction  as  gave  us  the  Muhockf!  uf  Guoi^t;  L's  tiiue,  or 
;e  "yirU  uf  the  porii.»d  "  when  Queen  Victoria  had  temporai-ily 
icated  bur  pusitiou  at  the  head  ul'  iiocicty,  and  no  one  else 
had  authoitty  itj  check  their  vagaries),  is  that  a  powerful  curb  la 
t  upon  violent  M.-lf-as»erlion.  Men  and  women  who  arc  too  loud 
d  pi'onuunced,  or  wliu  lue  too  much  given  to  nairativc,  to  epigram, 
to  sarcasm,  rarely  are  accepted  as  "  good  style,"  simply  because  the 
idency  of  their  self-indulgeucc  is  to  make  other  guests  uncomfort- 
Iv.  A  very  brilliant  storj'-tellur  nmy,  indeed,  he  asked  to  a  heavy 
uer-party  in  order  to  moke  it  move  off  easily ;  but  he  is  there 
er  as  a  mediaeval  baron  might  have  bon'owed  a  neighbouring 
cur's  jester  or  jongleur,  than  as  a  recognized  a-aftsman  of  the 
freemasonry  of  good  society.  By  this  silent  repressiuu  the  weak 
are  protect«3d  against  the  strong,  and  the  liberty,  etjuality,  and 
fiuteroity  of  pleasant  social  intercourae  iiw  made  possible.  Now, 
what  X  have  called  by  the  aatae  of  the  Law  of  Rights  and  the 
Law  of  Beauty  an  the  foundation  of  all  good  manners  are,  whentraos- 
,ted  into  thoir  Christian  L^piivaleuts,  the  love  of  God  »nd  the  love  of 
le's  neighbour.  Wherever  thyse  exist  in  any  high  degree,  the 
Msenttalh  of  retinenieut  an.>  ptv.sent,  and  a  peculiar  delicate  tact,  far 
mote  hubtlu  and  deef^-syated  than  any  mei-o  veneer  of  couventional 
manner  which  may  be  laid  upou  a  coarse  and  vulgar  soul,  will  make 
If  visible.  I  have  met  with  it  iu  humble  artisans  :  I  have  mi».sed 
jK.-ert«Kes. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  social  strata  of  Eog- 
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lam),  the  less  do  we  find  of  this  mutual  courtesy  and  I'orbcaraucc,  thiii 
toNtu  fur  wImL  it!  refined  and  bcautifut  The  too  frequent  coarse,  sullen 
insolence  of  the  lowcr-nlass  English  man  and  woman  is  something  elart- 
liugio  any  one  who  has  been  Udcd  to  the  peasantry  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Bavaria,  of  Italy,  of  Vussia.  And  witbotit  descending  quite  so  far. 
there  arc  vast  tracts  of  sordid  suburb  about  London,  especially  Kentish 
Town.  Poplar,  and  Camberwell,  whei-e  thousands  upon  thouaands  of 
dull,  hideous,  unwholesome  housetf,  in  their  dreaiy  uuiformity,  typify 
the  dull,  dreary,  imlovety,  and  stifletl  lives  letl  by  people  who,  thou^fh 
poor,  have  nol  au  nctuiJ  Ktru^glu  lo  keep  thu  wulf  fioiii  tlie  door,  and 
who  might,  under  more  favourable  circuuutauceti.  have  i>ome  enjoy- 
ment of  cxiiitence.  Nor  are  they  iiucousciouii  of  their  hard  lot  One 
of  the  moxt  ominous  growls  of  thai  comiug  earthquake'  of  revolution 
which  I  coufet»  I  apprehend,  is  that  series  of  questions  which 
thinking  men  amongst  skilled  artisans,  shopmen,  and  others  of  the 
same  grade  are  Iwginning  to  ask  themselves  and  othera  — "  Why 
should  poverty  bar  me  from  every  outlet  i  Why  sliould  daily  and  ei- 
h&usting  toil  do  no  more  tlian  just  keep  myself  and  my  family  from 
exposure,  rags,  and  stflrvatiou  V  Wliy  have  I  nothing  better  ihnn  the 
workhouse  to  look  forward  to  in  oh)  age  ?  Why  are  my  children  more 
likely  lo  sink  bcnenth  my  present  level  than  to  rise  above  it  V  ^Tiy 
do  all  lovclj-  and  phasant  things  find  their  way  into  the  groat  seine 
of  the  rich  man,  while  not  one  becomes  the  capture  of  my  single  liiieT' 

It  is  true  that  a  reply,  seeming  perfectly  cogent  and  unanswerable, 
might  be  given  in  a  great  number  uf  caws  to  comphiints  of  this  kind 
by  saying,  "  You  have  only  yourselvfn  to  thank  for  your  diHiculties. 
With  a  wa^e-rate  often  exceeding  the  incomes  of  clerk*,  i>f  cleigymeu. 
of  young  physicians  or  barristers,  you  make  no  savings ;  you  lavish 
on  conrse  animal  gratification  the  surplus  which  remains  after  your 
actual  needs  have  been  supplied,  and  you  are  not  ashamed  to  fall 
back  on  the  honnty  of  the  State  or  the  alms  of  the  Ix-nevolcnt,  when- 
ever silack  work,  illness,  or  age  may  o*'ei-take  you  ;  while  those  other 
persons,  compelled  to  greater  outlay  in  rent  and  clothing  as  au  item 
of  their  position,  preserve  their  independence  to  the  laat." 

1  have  said  that  this  reply,  based  on  nnfjncstionahle  facts,  f»eema 
unanswerable.  But  it  is  not  really  so,  because  it  leaves  the  vihy  of 
the  whole  matter  out  of  sight.  And  the  itJIiy  is  twofold,  Pliysical 
enjoyment  is  instinctive,  and  needs  no  education.  The  baby  who 
crnres  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  admires  its  own  new  shoes,  is  as  perfect 
a  votary  of  the  table  and  tlie  toilet  as  a  Brillai-Suvnrin  ur  a  Beau 
Brummcl.  Intellectual  pleasures,  the  only  ones  which  can  hope  to 
rival  bodily  ones,  must  be  acquired  by  instruction,  and  the  necessary 
instruction  is  not  temlcrcd  to  the  poorer  clas^^  in  England  ;  on  the 
conti-ary,  it  is  being  mode  gradually  inaccessible  to  them. 
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The  other  reasou  for  the  groeui«w  of  humble  life  amuagHt  us,  in  tlie 
itlening  gulf  between  persons  of  different  ruuks  ia  society.     So  long 
'as  feudalism  was  stLJl  powerful  tn  this  couutty,  it  brought  about  ouo 
I      most  salutary  result  to  counteract  iti^  many  evils.     The  whole  of  good 
\     society  was  one  great  school  of  chivalry,  as  the  wholu  of  the  Church 
^Bas  one  great  school  of  Clmstian  ethics.     I  am  not  going  to  draw  any 
^Hfencifnl  pictures  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  leaving  out  of  account  tiie 
robber  baronage  and  the  bloody  tyrants  of  potty  domains  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  profligate  prince-prelates  and  degraded  mendicant  Orders 
^ipii  the  other ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  iutercoui-se  between 
^■te  various  classes  was  more  general  and  easy  than  now,  so  that  a 
^nation  was  in  its  totality  a  giaduated  scliool.     Some  great  noble- 
max)  of  reputation  for  military  skill  and  high  character  would  have 
committed    to   his   charge    the    education,  as   pages,  esquires,   and 
future  kniithts,  of  the  sonn  of  hiii  equals,  his  superiors,  his  very  sove- 
I      reign.     There  was  an  opening  amongst    these  for   promising   Wis, 
j      chosen  from  amongst  his  va.sKAlti  and  tenant«,  who  might  and  did 
often  rise  by  diligence  and  valour  to   knightly    rank    and    diatinc- 
I'      tion,  learning  at  the  same  time  all  that  the  age  had  to  teach  in  the 
matter  of  culture.     Their  book-learning  might  be  scanty  enough,  but 
their  education  was  uot  a  had  one,  and  did  at  least  as  much  for  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  as  any  English  public  school  of  our  day  is  doing  now. 
This  feudal  relation  was  uot  confined  to  a  few  great  bouses,  bat  nearly 
^BfVery  manor-liou*ie  and  castle  in  civiliised  Europe  had  its  little  group 
^Hf  caudidatcs  forced  to  obey  the  same  rules  and  shai'e  in  the  same 
r     pursuits.     So,  too,  in  an  age  when  it  was  no  rare  matter  to  find 
I      princes  of  r0y.1l  blood  occupying  ecclesiastical  stations,  and  queens 
and  prinoesses  wearing  the  coarse  serge  of  a  nun,  it  was  tlie  com- 
mone«t  of  all  sights  to  see  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  carls  and  tbo 
ihl  of  a  serf  learning  together  in   a  convent  schiKil ;  while  intellect 
il  a  full  and  fair  chance  against  rank  and  Infliieuce  in  winning  th« 
bighcst  prizes  of  the  Churcb.     Once  mort-  I  deprecafj;  the  charge  of 
drawing  rofie-colonrod  picturea,  and  of  wishing  to  put  liack  the  hands 
upon  the  chick  of  time.     But  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  the  thirteenth 
fourteenth  century  a  poor  hul  might  not  only  rise  to  military  or 
lesia^ttcat  eminence,  but  be  made  a  gentleman  in  the  coui'se  of  his 
t     And  as  a  similar  feudal  usage  aifected  girls,  os  young  ladies 
high  birth  were,  a.f  now,  summoned  to  the  royal  court  to  do  per- 
nal  service  and  to  learn  tbo  very  highest  breeding  while  acting  as 
maids  of  honour,  bedchamber  women,  and  so  forth,  aljout  tht;  person 
of  a  qneen,  so  the  daughters  of  tenants  and  vassals  ministered  in  like 
manner  as  bower-women  in  the  cAstle  of  the  local  magnate,  and  the 
gradation  continued  down  to  the  household   of  the   poorest  indepen- 
dent franklin  or  vavassor.     No  one  was  exempt,  from  the  beir-uppa- 
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rent  to  the  serf,  and  thus  the  tendency  of  society  to  harden  into  sepa- 
Tftte  strata  was  powerfully  eountomcted,  and  a  higher  averagu  level 
of  inanners,  hn^nng  regard  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  was  passiblu. 
But  now,  albeit  thcri-^  are  no  fonnal  harriers  of  privilege  to  prevent 
men  and  women  in  Kngland  fmm  rising  to  any  social  rank,  the 
more  insuperable  obstacle  of  money  ih  daily  hccoming  loftier  and 
stronger. 

One  pnictical  gain  from  the  universality  of  the  Hyfltem  of  pereonal 
service  in  feiidal  times  was  that  it  completely  banished  the  notion  of 
certain  acts  heing  "  menial,"  and  involving  loss  of  caste  on  the  part  of 
tboee  who  performed  them.     Theonly  tnierelicoftheawtomisdying 
out  fjvst,  and  will  jwrish  uiiregretted — t)mt  of  schoolUoy  fiigginjj  for 
seniorv.     It  had  its  had  and  ludicrous  side  at  last,  but  only  when  it 
began  to  be  restricted  to  a  ningle  object.     No  one  can  holp  smiling  at 
Madame  Canijian's  description  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  kept  ahivw^ 
ing  afUM-  liiT  bath,  because  for  several   minutes  frosh  ladies  ofin- 
creatdngly  higher  rank  kept  entering  hor  apartment,  and  it  was  tlie 
privilege  of  the   highest  in  station  to  hand  the  queen  her  articles  of 
dross,  so  that  the  Duchcas  of  Orleans  at  the  lost  moment  had  to  give 
way  to  the  Countess  of  Provence,  as  first  princess  of  the  blood  rov»L 
Cut  so  long  a.s  personal  service  was  a  general  usage,  it  prevented  A 
definite  social   barrier  from  being  raised  between  employers  and  do- 
mffitics,  and  facilitated  a  degree  of  intercourse  and  friendship  which 
is  unknown  in  England  now.     And  one  outoome  of  the  aJlenilicD 
is,  that  dc>mH«tic  service  has  become  8<}  lowered  as  a  profession,  tl>i* 
no  man  or  woman  of  refined  antecedentfi  can  enter  it,  partly  beeaM 
of  the  necessary  loss  of  caste,  but  a  great  deal  more  becau^ie  of  the 
uncongonial  company  in  which  it  would  be  nocessary  to  live.     ltit> 
favourite  remark  of  stiong-minded  heroines  in  novels  that  Uioy  wm^ 
rather  go  out  as  cooks  and  housemaids  than  as  governesses,  bec»it» 
they  would  have  better  wages,  a  rnoic  ascertained  position,  and  r»IJy 
lighter  work.     But  no  one  ever  does  it,  since  a  Indy  cajinot  make  an 
intimate  of  Betsy  Jane,  and  still  less  accept  those  atteutious  of  Jolm 
Thomas  which  are  welcome  enough  to  young  women    of  his  offn 
station.     And  thus  pride  on  the  one  part,  and  bitter  revolt  ou  tlif 
other,  too  often  represent   the  relations  of  employer   and   servaBl 
amongst  us,  to  the  great  liurm  of  both. 

The  maintenance  of  a  great  crowd  of  domestics  bad  its  useful  oiiJ 
practical  purpose  in  days  wh^n  there  was  no  police  and  no  stauiline 
army.  Military  service  wan  the  fonn  in  which  reut  and  taxes  w«v 
chieHy  paid,  and  a  strong  garrison  set  forayers  and  native  robber* 
at  deBance.  And  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  many  of  the  youngiff 
pei-sona  iu  noble  and  knightly  households  were  siuiply  at  school.  Bui 
now  an  army  of  servauta  means  nothing  more  than  coarso  ostcntatioD. 
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for  tlie  great  piinciplc  which  actuate  rif-arly  all  tlotncstics  is  not  to 
do  ODC  solitary  thing  that  tlocs  not  form  part  of  the  ^cnrk  actually 
contracted  for,  either  to  accommodate  the  employer  or  to  assist  one 
another.  Footman  will  not  help  groom,  nor  housemiiiJ  cook,  nor 
lady's  moid  nurse,  hecause.  tbank»  to  the  contemptuous  distance  at 
which  they  arc  aJl  kept  by  the  lords  of  the  household,  they  have  lost 
all  sense  of  the  family  tia 

But  when  the  so-ciiUed  oducatiou  of  yuitug  women  of  the  wealthier 
cJasHea  is  based  on  tlie  notion  that  almolutc  ignuraoci.*  of  fill  huuiiebold 
work  and  economy  is  as  mttrh  a  mark  of  aocoiiipli.s]iiueiit  and  tstation 
aa  profidGncy  in  the  ways  of  fashionable  society j — that  perfect  idleness 
ami  self-indulgonce  in  purely  material  pleasures,  aided  by  the  minis- 
trations of  a  claws  set  apart  for  tlie  purjxjse,  is  the  Hnal  result  of 
culture,  who  cmi  wonder  if  servants  learn  the  only  lesson  they  are 
syfitematicully  taught,  and  that  coarse  greed  for  physical  enjoyment 
and  black  envy  of  those  who  have  it  in  excess,  become  aa  spreatting 
an  evil  in  fielgmvia  as  in  BelluTtUe  I  Wheu  there  is  no  high  think- 
ing  up  Staira,  how  Ciiu  there  be  high  life  butow  sla.ir:>  %  And  wherein 
Uesj  Uie  moral  distinction  betwecu  T\uv'usXa,  or  the  Ontnti  Dv.cktS9s, 
and  the  s^Uiialioual  drama  of  a  WhitecLupel  penny  gaff  \  How  doeti 
a  tournament  of  doves  at  Hurliugham  rise  above  a  tournament  of 
rat*  ill  Tiger  Bay?  Ami,  fmaUy,  are  Ouy  Livingstone  and  Ouida. 
and  all  their  emulators,  bcttei'  reaiiing  tlutu  the  I'otke  xVeica  and 
RejftwCdse  Jlitfccltany  f 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  it  said  that  anyKughsh  labourer's  sou 
may  be  Premier,  rrimate.  or  Chancellor.  Yes,  and  be  may  go  and  take 
rooms  at  the  Clareodon,  and  "  cat  turtle-soup  with  a  gold  spoon,"  if  he 
has  the  money.  As  a  fact,  huw  niatiy  peitions  have  actually  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unmoueyed  classes  to  high  position  within  living 
memory  ?  In  truth,  our  whole  society  is  being  gradually  recou- 
structed  as  a  plutocracy,  and  its  one  scriptural  maxim  is,  ■'  Whoso- 
ever hatli,  to  him  shall  l>e  given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemcih  to  have."  Under  the 
French  jnouarchy  as  remodelled  by  Richeheu,  no  man  not  of  noble 
descent  could  rise  to  higher  than  suhaltern  lank  in  the  array.  Tlie 
fir*i  removal  of  this  bar  saw  such  names  as  Dumouriez,  Klcber, 
Htiche,  KcJlirrmaim,  Ney,  Soult,  Ma-ssena,  Marmont,  Lannes,  and 
Davoust  come  to  the  front.  With  us,  no  such  technical  obstacle  is 
opposed,  but  the  few  non-commiinsioned  officers  who  are  given  the 
option  of  rising  tisually  decline  promotion,  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  feeJ  at  ease  with  their  fonner  superiors,  and  their  advance 
is  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  rank  and  file.  It  is 
most  tndy  sjii'l  that  it  is  good  for  the  tone  and  discipline  of  an  army 
that  it  flhould  be  officered  by  gentlemen ;  but  my  complaint  is  that 
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tlie  whole  army  is  not  what  it  might  be,  a  school  of  manncre,  so  that  a 
man  could  not  become  a  aerjeant  without  also  becoming  agoutlcmaa  in 
nnonen  and  thoughts  during  the  process.  So  too  the  literate  clergyman 
is  marked  oflf  in  most  cases  by  a  very  deAnite  barrier  from  the  Univer- 
Mtybred  man.     He  ix  practically  doomed  never  to  rise  beyond  some 
small  incumbency,  because  ho  lacki^  the  tfocial  tact  reasonably  desired 
in  a  church  dignitary,  whose  position  niakoji  him  a  link  of  union 
between  the  highest  and   lowest  orders  of  society.     An  uocultored 
clergyman,  whatever  his  piety  and  zeal,  is  not  acceptable  either  to  the 
rich  or  the  poor  of  liiii  Hock,  for  both  like  a  geutk-mau.     But  tlie 
modem    literate   parson-factories   aim   only   at   teaching   particular 
.Shibboleths,  and  do  nothing  to  inculcate  social  tact  and  re&Demea^ 
to  say  nothing  of  higher  culture.     Tljcy  do  not  »o  much  at  tiylt 
make  silk  pursc^i  out  of  the  bristly  raw  material  at  their  diqioaL 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  difficulty  of  rising.  But  to  my  mind 
that  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  I  deplore.  Wbal  I 
desire  to  sec  is  that  people,  without  leaving  the  social  grade  in  wiiitfc 
they  move,  without  ceasing  to  ho  artisans,  farm-lnbom-ers,  flhcpUKfi, 
what  not,  shall  nevertheless  bo  ladies  am!  gentlemen  in  all  eiaentiab 
«^f  culture.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  men  shall  be  readily  able  to  ri* 
from  one  class  to  another,  that  the  stimulus  of  hope  and  emuUtica 
may  do  its  work  in  quickening  society,  hut  it  is  an  unrtpcabUy 
hftter  thing  to  give  a  dead-lift  to  a  whole  class.  Now  it  is  pWi 
enough  a.s  an  economic  fact  that  no  great  addition  to  the  wage-fiMil 
can  ever  bf:  looked  for.  In  all  agca  that  fund  has  lieen  no  wen 
than  a  fraction  over  the  auni  neccasary  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family.  A  large  rise  in  wages  now  means  only  that  money  i> 
a  cheaper  article  of  commerce,  and  that  its  purchasing  power  i* 
lowered,  so  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourer  is  much  wlw« 
it  was  and  always  has  been.  And  where  the  rise  has  been  so  esoep- 
tional  a.s  to  make  n  great  difference  in  the  purchasing  powers  of  il* 
members  of  a  pjirlicular  trade,  the  mode  of  expenditure  ailoptwi  1"U 
not  been  encouraging  to  optimists.  ConseqiienUy,  I  think  Uiat  ilw* 
statists  who  liK'k  to  a  rcitistribution  of  labour  and  a  change  in  tiM 
direction  of  capital  as  the  means  of  giving  this  dead-lift  mast  nn.'<ii 
be  dltappointod.  There  are  a  great  many  things  money  cannot  <k 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  But  money  can  make  the  deail-lift  agtetl 
deal  more  difficult  to  effect,  and  it  is  actually  doing  so. 

One  of  the  basest  of  the  false  gods  of  our  day  combines  with  oM 
of  the  most  insincere  of  its  shams  in  bringing  about  thi.s  result. 

I  mean  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination  in  its  ptM»l 
wide  extent,  combined  with  the  alleged  principle  of  abM>lute  BeU* 
gious  Equality,  which  does  but  mask  what  underlies  it.  thai  wbich 
IGdmund  Burke  branded  as  "that  sort  of  active,  proselytizing uid 
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persecuting  AtheiKtu,  whidi  is  the  disgrace  and  mkiniLy  uf  our 
time."* 

Now  tlie  way  in  wliicli  those  two  itnposltires  keep  duwii  th<.-  poor 
is  very  easily  stated.  Tho  action  tokca  at  the  Univ&niitit;^,  and  Hlill 
mora  lately  in  the  Endowed  Schools,  of  abolishing  all  tests  and 
claims  whatever,  save  the  single  oae  of  superior  ausweriug  in  compe- 
tition, means  just  this — that  the  mau  who  can  pay  for  a  private  tutor 
to  coach  his  son  for  the  trial  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  wrest  the  prize  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lad  whose  father  is 
too  poor  for  any  outlay  uf  the  kind,  and  for  whom  the  pious  founders 
intended  their  benefaction. 

The  method  adopted  hy  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissi ouurs,  prov- 
ing bad  judgment  and  ftuggcstiug  bad  faith,  does  but  iuteusify  this 
miitcbief,  by  practically  limiting  all  secondary  and  therefore  all 
tertiary  education  in  Euglaud  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  without 
difficulty.  It  is  exactly  as  if  parochial  relief  were  (o  be  cuutiued 
henceforth  to  persons  occupyiog  houses  of  fifty  pounds  rateable 
value.  It  will  be  said,  and  forcibly,  that  the  old  systems  iintv  being 
overthrown  were  faulty,  tliat  the  endowments  were  misapplied  and 
wasted,  and  that  no  plan  can  be  devised  which  shall  relievo  poverty 
without  directly  or  indirectly  discouraging  merit.  The  two  fonner 
rejcwnders  aw!  true  enough,  but  1  more  than  doubt  the  correctness,  uf 
ttie  third. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  method  by  uhich  the  advantages  of 
eecumlary  education,  and  the  benelitM  of  old  endowments,  may  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  bulk  of  English  peuplc,  now  shut  out 
from  them  by  plutocrat  scllishness  and  official  blundering. 

My  proposal  is  this :  Let  every  Endowed  School  which  has  free 
acbolarships,  bui-saries,  exhibitions,  and  so  forth,  tenable  either  thpre 
or  at  a  University,  be  supph-mentcd  by  thu  affiliation  of  a  rertaiu 
numlier  of  the  noighbouriDj;  National  or  primary  schools. 

Let  the  competition  tor  a  certain  propoition  of  the  free  places  he 
reatricted  to  these  schools.  This  at  once  distributes  them  all  over 
the  countT}",  and  saves  them  for  the  poor,  because  no  man  who  can 
pay  for  his  child  at  a  hetter-cla.ss  school  will  send  him  to  the  village 
school  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  prize. 

Let  DO  primary  school  he  admitted  to  tJio  competition  unless  the 
iverftg^  proficiency  of  the  whole  body  uf  pupils  is  favourably  reported 
irfti?r  inspection.  Thus  no  master  will  be  ttmipted  to  neglect  the 
moss  of  the  children  in  order  to  win  credit  by  succes-sful  cramming  uf 
one  or  two  boys  or  girls, 

Let  the  best  answerers  at  an  examination  to  be  held  as  priodical 
tacancies  aiise,  succeed  as  of  right  to  the  exhibitions ;  and  apply  the 
•  Lett«r  to  Sir  UoxidIos  Lfoigrt(i}i«,  p.  SU    Bd.  I7(K(. 
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same  method,  with  necesaoiy  modificatioDs,  to  sizareliips,  scboUinifaifi& 
and  bursaries  at  the  UDiTCi:sitie& 

In  this  maimer  the  whole  mass  of  public  schools  in  Kugloiid— 
using  the  word  public  in  lU  widest  »eu&e,  lutd  not  in  its  tcclnueol 
limitation  to  about  a  dozen  places  of  education, — primaiy,  seconduj' 
aud  tertiary,  would  be  bruughl  into  dii'ect  and  graduated  relatkn  !• 
one  angtber,  instead  of  moving  id  entirely  different  planes ;  idJ 
tbose  facilities  for  higher  culture  which  are  now  practically  rertriclod 
to  the  wealthier  clastie^  would  be  thrown  open  to  all  raiiks  witlwol 
distiuctiou,  and  chock  the  enormous  waste  ofbraiu-power  wbicbgoa 
01)  now  for  lack  of  instructing  the  ciiilOren  of  the  poor  in  anytluns 
beyond  the  bare  rurliments  of  learning. 

It  would  be  nece)<#ary,  I  think,  to  keep  at  first  a  ceiiaiu  pnqiortMt 
of  exhibitions  al)!*«hitely  open,  and  iinrestnctod  by  the  rule  uf  pre- 
vious attendance  at  a  National  orScliool  Board  school,  in  order  to  loeM 
the  wants  i,f  that  clasft  of  poor  gentry  and  professional  men  wbo 
desire  the  beftt  educational  advantages  for  their  children,  but  are  nut 
prepare"),  as  tilings  now  are,  to  CTpoac  them  to  familiar  contact  irBh 
the  kind  of  boya  and  girls  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  attendants  in  tie 
existing  parish  schools.  I  am  disposf:d  to  believe,  however,  thui  llif 
enormous  rtimulus  given  to  all  primary  schools  by  the  direct  rc-hti«* 
established  between  them  and  the  secondai-y  schools,  imd  the  utilisv- 
tion  of  tlio  competitive  principle,  would  so  far  raise  the  ch;iracter*i)i 
tone  of  these  jjlaces  tbat  men  of  various  ranka  would  ere  long  bodJ 
their  children  to  mix  as  freely  as  they  have  long  done  in  SootlwJ 
and  America.  As  yet,  the  great  difficulty  of  ethicAl  tone  ami  pa- 
sonal  manners  bars  the  way.  The  code  of  a  public  scbool-lioy,  bo*- 
evur  nongh  and  tentative  it  may  be,  the  whole  temper  which  we  oil 
gentlemanly  feeling,  rises  a  great  deal  above  the  tone  to  be  fiiusl 
amongst  oven  the  V>est  bnys  of  an  average  village  school.  It  has  bed 
fonnd,  I  Iwlieve,  speaking  under  con-ection,  in  the  great  system  4f 
Shorchani  schools,  wherein  somethinK  adumbmting  my  scbr-ni*  <i 
afiiliation  exists,  that  tho  tone  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  Iwj'S. 
and  the  nature  of  their  oft'enccs  against  rules,  differ  raArkedly  in  ibf 
three  gmd(?s  of  higher,  middle,  and  lower  class,  much  to  the  diswi- 
vantage  of  the  last  named.  Consequently,  there  is  more  than  a  liik 
that  parents  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  would  decline  to  »«iil 
their  children  t^  grammar  schodls  where  they  were  liable  to  feiw 
intimjuues  with  btiys  and  girla  Ciiming  from  a  lower  grade  of  socirty. 

But  there  are  three  considei-ationa  which  appear  to  me  to  miiiimiw 
this  risk.  First,  llie  free  students,  Ixiing  tlio  verj-  pick  of  the  bed- 
behiwcd  and  mo^t  studious  lads  of  the  mirrounding  district,  wool^ 
not  be  an  eh-mcui  of  evil  at  all,  uiid  their  past  docility  would  be  a 
pledge  of  their  catching  the  higher  tone  of  their  new  assocJaiet. 
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instead  of  lowering  it  to  their  own  pitch.  Next,  the  necessities 
uf  life,  malciug  the  labour  of  intelligent  ho)'d  v&Iualile  tu  poor 
families,  will  always  keep  tlie  number  who  proceed  from  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  fccliooU  within  limits  too  narrow  to  make  them 
a  powei-ful  factor  in  any  one  school ;  and  thirdly,  at  the  very  worst, 
there  i«  no  great  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  mode  of  keeping  the 
two  clos»es  apart,  as  wa«  long  practised  at  Eton  to  divide  collegers 
from  oppidans. 

It  is  further  e-'isential  to  the  succeaaful  working  of  the  federation 
c\f  schools  that  some  way  of  i-cwarding  the  teachers  of  the  pre- 
miated  candidates  should  he  contrived.  The  head-master  of  an 
ordinary  grammar  school  or  private  school  which  has  been  lifted 
ont  of  the  ruck  by  ability  and  zeal,  as  in  the  case  of  Uppinghum, 
Tiverton,  Keptun,  and  a  few  othera,  has  his  rewnxd  not  only  in 
reputation  but  in  money,  because  the  roll  of  pupils  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  as  he  can  thereby  afiTord  to  pa.y  bis  o^istants  higher, 
and  thus  purchase  a  better  article  in  the  scholastic  market,  his 
prospects  of  maintaining  the  position  he  has  achieved  are  very 
cncour.tging.  But  a  parish  sdiool  cannot,  save  in  the  rnre^  cases, 
look  for  pupils  beyond  its  own  local  bounds,  and  hence  it  is  accdful  to 
agage  tlic  interests  as  well  Ba  the  professional  sentiment  of  their 
[musters  and  mistresses  on  the  side  of  their  pupils'  iidvancemcnt.  I 
am  not  prepared  with  a  scheme,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  reward 
must  take  one  of  three  forms — an  immediate  money  bonus,  right  of 
promotion  to  a  more  lucrative  school,  or  payment  into  u  pensiun 
liind. 

Kven  HO,  little  will  l«j  achieved  unle&s  the  wjcondary  schools  them- 

»etveJt  are  pulled  up  very  far  abovo  the  level  to  which  plutocracy  lias 

dragged  them  down.    There  is  do  quoation  whatever  thai  a  vary 

jge  pro|iartlon  of  them,  including  the  most  famous  and  populm-, 

'liarc  become  little  better  than  mere  gymnasia  tor  the  cultivation  of 

athletic  sports. 

The  cause  of  this  I  believe  to  be  maiidy  plutocrat  Influence  ngain. 
The  "shoddy  aristocracy"  pi^oducud  by  recent  commercial  duvelop- 
monts  desires  for  its  children  the  society  of  the  elder  ariHtocnicy 
which  frequents  the  public  school*,  but  cares  Uttle  or  nothing  for  the 
learning  it  never  acquired  itaell",  and  which  it  regards  as  intended 
only  for  poor  men  who  have  their  way  to  make  in  pn?fe«sion«.  Oon- 
>ie4|uonttv,  ull  that  the  parents  of  thin  large  class  look  to  intliecli'dce 
of  a  school  for  their  children,  next  to  the  chance  of  assfwiation  with 
young  people  of  high  birtli,  ia  just  panem  et  circenus,  "  grub  and 
>:Cricket."    And  the  lads,  indulged  and  neglected  at  home,  ta\iglit 

)m  their  cradles  the  omnipotence  of  wealth,  swarm  into  these 
schools,  more  ignorant  than  the  lowest  boya  of  a  National  parish 
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Bchool,  and  devote  tliem»elvcH  to  the  study  of  cricket,  fives,  aud  boatr 
ing,  to  tho  total  exclusion  of  all  Kcrious  pureuiis.     The  ioiiial  rorcc 
thus  gencmtcd  act»  dynamically  bolh  upwards  aud  ilowiiwiU'dsL    It 
not  only  Hcts  up  the  ^'luat  god,  Cricket,  iis  the  absurbiug  worsliip  of 
the  lossei'  schools  which  swim  as  huQiblc  miQuons  iu  tho  wake  of  the 
great  Tritons  of  Ktoo,   Uarrow,  aud  8o  forth,  but   it  cxercisee  on 
equally  baleful  intlucnce  ou  the  Uuivorsities.     It  is  but  tho  aligfatcst, 
if  any,  exaggeration  to  say  tbat  plutocracy  has  so  far  conquered 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  the  entire  body  of  students  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  great  majority  who  oomc  merely  la 
spend  money,  and  make  no  pretence  whatever  of  study,  and  the 
small  minority  who  want  to  make  money,  and  who  test  erery  item  of 
the  curriculum   by   a  sordid  pecuniar}'   standard,   regulating  their 
studicH  by  the  one  test  of  the  material  profit  they  will  bring  ia  tlie 
form  of  prizeti,  fellowships,  mu^terships  ui   public  schools,  and  so 
forth,  leaving  the  whole  notion  of  culture  aud  high  living — m  it* 
spiiitunl,  uol  the  gastronomic  seuBe — entirely  out  of  sight.    Thow 
who  read   fur  i-eading's  sake,  and   to  make  the  noble  thouglilf  <f 
tlie  past  their  own,  ara   an  element  too   small  to  be   even  appn- 
ciable  amidat  the  sordid  money -grubblug  wltich  tho  ^xmnger  Doitf 
of  the  now  hght  have  substituted  for  an  older  and  more  liberal  ciwi- 

Now.  as  regards  the  schools,  the  remedy  is  obvious  aud  simple.  It 
requires  no  more  than  a  compact  between  about  twelve  or  iiAeen 
head-masters  of  the  chief  schools  of  Ehgland  to  enforce  tworulwin 
order  to  break  up  the  pretjent  total  pustponement  of  mind  tobotlT. 
They  are,  the  general  adoption  of  an  entrance  examination,  Eodi  tf 
is  required.  I  think,  at  Harrow  aud  Winchester,  before  a  hid  can  I* 
admitted  iutu  the  school  at  all ;  and  what  i^i  eveu  more  imporiMt, 
the  utilization  of  the  mad  passion  for  cricket  as  a  stimulus  instMtlof 
a  hinctrarice  to  learning.  1  can  imagine  nothing  simpler  tbansnle 
that  while  all  less  popiUar  sports  were  left  absolutely  unfettered,  Uirw. 
to  wit,  boats,  fives  and  cricket,  should  be  made  the  reward  of  diligeaiv. 

This  would  bo  readily  eftecte<l  by  a  mle  exacting  a  cortain  re4»n- 
able  minimum  of  good  marka  for  conduct  and  study  each  week  u  i 
qualification  for  admiRMon  to  the  cricket-ground,  the  fives-court,  ix 
the  boats  during  the  ensuing  week  ;  wliilc  the  boys  who  did  vA 
choose  to  comply  with  this  condition  would  find  themselves  restricted 
to  lea-s  popular  amusements,  though  in  no  way  dobarreil  from  safr 
cient  exercise  and  recreation.  It  would,  under  such  a  regnlalion,  be 
impossible  that  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school  and  the  captab  d. 
the  eleven  should  be  one  and  the  same  boy.  And  if  the  combinitioit 
of  nine  hemi-masters  wa**  able  to  force  such  a  thoroughly  had  boot 
as  the  "Public  Schiwla  Latin  Primer"  on  the  scholniAic  world 
— it  always  reminds  me  of    Heimdall   in  the  Gdda,  the  joint  off* 
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spriug  of  nine  old  women — they  couici  certaiuly  enforce  such  a 
practical  refonn  as  that  I  hare  indicated,  nnd  draw  ail  other 
secondary  scliooln  into  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  deliver 
the  ITnivorsitios — which  might  readily  adopt  some  kindred  discipliuo 
iathesoveral  coUegea — from  the  present  incurstyn  of  unlettered  bar- 
bariaos,  vho  are  as  miscliievouu  lo  the  xtuiUes  of  Uie  place  a»  thoRe 
pioi»  Reformers  under  E^lward  VI.  who  burnt  the  libraries  and 
emptied  the  Schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Until  some  sucb  revolution  as  this  id  earned  out,  no  good  result 
could  be  produced  by  a  fedemtion  of  the  primary  and  secondarj- 
schooUf  since  a  boy  promoted  from  the  former  into  the  latter  woidd 
actual]}-  find  himself  in  a  less  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  dltcover 
that  nothing'  ranked  lower  than  knowledge  of  books  in  the  public 
opinion  around  him,  while  pliysical  strength  and  acti\'ity  alone 
could  win  plaudits  and  arouse  ambition.  And  it  is  the  boys,  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  masters,  who  decide  the  lone  and  bent 
of  a  school  at  any  time  of  ita  cxbttence. 

Nevertheless,  an  enormous  sharp  of  the  blame  for  the  bnekwnnl 
8lAt«  of  higher  education  in  England,  and  still  more  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  best  culture  and  manners,  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tMching  body—the  tutors  of  colleges  and  the  masters  of  public 
tchools. 

One  particular  type  of  mind  and  thovight  has  become  of  late  years 
dominant  ia  Ibis  sphere  of  action,  calling  itself  Liberal,  but  seeming 
to  me,  who  am  an  Iireconcilcable  to  my  inmost  fibre,  essentially 
oartttw,  priggish,  and  reactionary,  and  substituting  a  conrae  material- 
ist selfishness  for  the  whole  notion  of  "  Duty/' — a  word  forgotten  by  all 
save  the  clerical  members  of  the  clique,  and  restricted  by  them  to 
the  minironm  amoimt  of  divine  service  on  a  Sunday  which  will 
enable  a  man  to  retain  a  living  or  earn  a  stray  guinea  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical loafer.  Therefore,  I  must  not  be  understood,  when  pleading  fur 
ftec  access  to  higher  culture  for  the  English  poor,  as  holding  that 
book-knowledge  and  education  are  the  same  thing,  or  that  the  high 
thought  which  I  desire  to  see  cummon  is  identical  with  a  Itigli  place 
in  a  University  class-list.  On  the  contrary,  while  I  have  seen  perfect 
nuuuiors  of  their  kind  in  peasants  i)f  more  than  one  country.  Eastern 
and  Western,  1  think  that  as  the  woi-Kt-inannere^l  people  in  Kurapir, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  are  the  liighly-taiight  Prussians,  so  the  worst 
mannen  in  England,  next  to  those  of  a  worklionse  school,  are  shared 
between  two  gnmps  of  people.  The  first  forms  that  one  interruption 
of  which  I  spoke  alxive,  to  the  gradual  decline  of  culture  as  wc 
desoend  in  tlic  six-ial  scale,  and  is  made  up  of  that  thriving  shop- 
keeper class  which  has  neither  the  simplicity  of  poverty  nor  the 
rsfinement  of  wealth,  and  is  the  veiy  backbone  of  British  Pliilis- 
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tinUm,     Tiie  other  is  matle  up  of  that  body  I  have  just  referred  to, 
the  "  Broad  "  junior  fallows  of  colleges  and  masters  at  pnblic  schook 
I  think  I  may  attTihuto  to  thone  no  little  shan?  in  lirinjrinfr  aliotit  a 
phenomenon   which   wtvs.  particularly  manifest    during  the  London 
season   of  1873,  and  which  has  been   made  the  aiibject  of  complftinl 
to  me  b}'  |>ersons  of  di^stiuction.     I  mean  the  insolent  diseourlrsjr 
towards  ladies  exhibited  by  young  men,  nut  here  and  thoro,  but  at 
almost  every  recent  social  gathering  of  the  upper  clossieflL      Tlicir 
teacliers,  in  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  have  oea«cd  to  be  gentlemen  also, 
anil  their  pupils  have  found  their  oegativo  leasons  the  easiest  %a 
assimilate  and  practise.     This  is  the  development  of  something  whicfc 
looks  very  like  an  inductive  law,  and  which  has  been  brought  befcw 
my  notice  almost  simultaneously  b)'  two  men  of  brilliant  abilitia 
and  cultivation,  different  in  country  and  training,  UDbnon'n  to  eadi 
other,  and  parted  by  more  tlian  three  thouKand  miles  of  land  ud 
sea. 

They  say,  lioth  of  them,  that  the  statidai-d  of  popular  manneis  in  i 
Protestant  country  is  always  very  ranch  lower  than  in  a  Catholic  one; 
that  the  genuine  biiital  "  rough,"  whether  in  Berlin,  Ltuidon,  BelfiuC 
or  New  York,  is  an.  essentially  ProtcstfLut  product,  and  thai  m  Culboltc 
countries  his  congener  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  those  who  are  heart 
and  soul  sworn  to  war  against  Christianity. 

I  think  this  is  somewhat  ovei^tated,  and  that  a  very  ugly  sQMff 
eould  bu  found  In  a  Fcniati  mob  or  an  Abru^zJan  gaiig ;  but  tlwisil 
a  great  deal  of  force  in  David  Stmuss's  remiirlc  that  the  "  Protestul 
iiatlouft  revolve  ou  the  pivot  of  I."  Now  whore  "1"  is  uppermodu 
every  man's  mind,  there  can  be  ni>  good  manners.  There  maybttt- 
cording  to  rank  aud  lempLT,  either  haughty  reserve,  vulgar  familtatilj. 
or  coudcjScendiQg  patronttgo ;  but  there  will  be  no  true  «>»  ^ 
courtesy,  aa  each  will  be  steadily  thinking  how  much  he  can  cbifli 
for  himself,  and  hew  tittle  ho  need  givo  othoiu  Catholicism,  aa^ 
other  hand,  pushes  the  family  and  altruistic  ideas  into  Uiu  higbe^ 
place,  and  therefore,  where  it  has  not  been  artificially  countenwwl 
by  the  niisiuterpretations  of  a  coarae  peasaut  clergy,  it  tends  tomsk^ 
men  thoughtful  and  respectful  of  each  other's  rights,  which  i»  the 
essence  of  all  true  politeness. 

But  a  Catboliciam  on  paper  will  not  eliect  this  in  any  degree  A 
loaa  may  be  a  profound  Scotist  or  Thomist,  a  womau  may  altcD^ 
thi-ee  ma^es  a  day  and  empty  her  purse  into  clerical  pockets,  witiivM 
realizing  for  a  moment  Ibe  notion  of  the  Chrii>tiaa  family,  iri 
recuguiziug  true  feltuwiihip  with  a  sin^e  human  being. 

Tliis  is  not  oidy  often  the  ea»e  in  respect  of  persons  uuit^I  t^ 
of  blood  or  atfiuity,  and  dwelling  under  the  Kame  roof,  but  it' 
almoitt  always  the  case  now  in  the  relalioos  which  ejcist  belwecA 
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employers  and  employed.  It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  qua.fi- 
patriarchal  relation  which  once  existed  betweeu  the  head  of  a  groat 
household,  occlasiastical,  militiiry,  commercial,  or  agricultural,  and  all 
the  SDlwrdioato  memboi-s  when,  in  mhlitiun  to  tlie  kind  of  apprentice- 
fihip  alremly  described,  the  usage  of  the  time  assembled  all  the 
inmatee  at  the  one  table,  albeit  a  rigid  otiquotle  marshalled  their 
places  at  the  boarvl,  and  the  "  peJo  upectrum  of  tlie  salt  "  rose 
Letwoen  noble  and  vassal.  Stilly  it  is  to  be  noteil  iliat  the  amount 
of  interoourse  thus  brought  about  made  personal  sympathy  on  both 
sides  nmrh  mowi  poHsiblo  than  now,  ami  wliatever  useful  lessons 
could  l>*;  Icamt  from  the  conversation  or  the  demeanour  of  the  high- 
born guests,  were  there  for  the  humbler  feasters  to  observe  and 
acquire.  But  the  tr<)KhMly1rf^  existence  to  which  niont  domestic 
servants  are  limited  in  the  pruHont  day  itt  incomiiatiblo  with  any  such 
tnuniug.  Hcrcand  there  one  docs  moot  a  very  .superior  servant  of  the 
confidoDtial  class, — housekcopcr,  chief  nurse,  maiil,  butler,  or  valet, — 
courteous,  helpful,  aud  even  refined.  But  I  think  it  will  be  found 
where  such  cases  exists  that  there  has  bccu  a  long  and  close  personal 
intercourpc  with  employers  of  a  very  superior  type.  For  example, 
the  surt  of  ladys  maid  I  mean  will  not  be  a  young  woman  obtained 
or  obtainable  by  advertisement,  but  a  girl  brought  up  from  childhood 
in  contact  with  the  young  Wly  whose  attendant  she  becomes,  and 
whose  relineraentshe  imperceptibly  imbibes,  aud  her  relation  will  be 
from  the  first  rather  feudal  than  commercial.  For  the  most  part,  tlic 
only  recognition  now  of  domestic  servants  as  part  of  the  same  family, 
ia  the  custom  which  obtains  in  some  houeeliulds  of  marching  tliem 
in  to  family  prayer — a  usage  which  they  look  on  simply  as  a 
auisaaco  to  be  considered  in  their  dnmand  for  wages,  and  which 
their  employers  treat  as  acquitting  all  spiiitual  obligations 
towards  them,  and  as  a  useful  roll-call,  especially  at  night 
Thackeray,  who  saw  eveiything  that  society  has  to  show,  pounces 
on  this  sham  in  the  ^^xv^e^.  "  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for 
which,  at  tluit  chiming  eight  o'clock  bell,  the  household  is  called 
together.  The  urus  are  hissing,  the  plate  is  ehuiiog  ;  the  father  of 
the  house,  standing  up,  reads  from  a  gilt  book  for  Lhiee  or  four 
minutes  in  a  mcasureil  cadence.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  doceut  reverence ;  the  younger 
children  whi.-per  responses  at  their  mother's  knees ;  the  governess 
wDivfaips  a  little  apart ;  the  maids  aud  the  large  footmen  are  in  a 
dnster  before  their  chairs,  the  upper  servants  perfoiioing  their  devo- 
Uoiui  OD  the  other  side  of  the  sideboard  ;  the  nurse  whisks  about  the 
UDCOUsdous  laat-bori),  aud  tosses  it  up  aud  down  during  the  cere- 
looDy.  I  do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  whicli  all  thcte  people 
are  assembled  ;  it  is  at  the  rest  of  the  day  I  marvel,  at  the  rest  of 
VOL.  XXII.  Q  Q 
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the  day  and  what  it  brings.     At  tbe  very  instant  when  the  voice  bUs 
ocosod  speaking,  and  the  gilded  book  is  (shut,  the  world  b^ins  again, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-three  bours  and  fifty-seven  minutes  all  that 
faouaehold  is   given    up   to   it.      Tlic    i>crvile   squad    rises   up,  aod 
marches  to  its  bowmenf,  wlience,  should  it  happeu  to  be  a  gala-dav, 
those  tall  gentlemen,  at  present  attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  imue 
forth  with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coat«,  pink  breeches 
nky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace,  buckles  in  their  shoes,  black  stlk  ba^ 
on  their  backs,  and  I  don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of  servility 
and  absurd  bedizeiiments  of  folly.     Their  very  maimer  of  ^aki 
to  what  we  call  Iheir  ma^iter^)  and  mistresses,  will  be  a  like  monstroi 
masquenulo.    You  know  no  mote  of  that  race  which  iaUabiu 
basement  floor  than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Tiuibuctoo,  to  wl 
some  among  vis  send  missionaries.    If  yon  meet  some  of  your  serv 
in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  reader  is 
a  pen«on  of  high  fashion  and  a  gieat  establishment)  you  would 
know  their  faces.     You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof  for  half 
century  and  know  nothing  about  them.     If  they  were  ill,  you 
not  visit  them,  though  you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  and, 
course,  order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.    You  are  not  unkind ;  T"U 
are  not  worse  than  your  neighbours.     Nay,  perhaps,  if  you  dU  go 
into  the  kitchen,  or  take  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do  liti 
good,  and  only  liore  the  folks  asHsenibled  tlieie.     But  so  it  is.    ffti 
these  fellow -Cliristians  who  have  just  been  saying  '  Amcu  '  to  your 
prayers,  you  liave  scarcely  the  community  of  Charity.     Tbey  cook, 
you  don't  know  whence ;  they  think  and  talk,  you  don't  knowwb»t; 
they  die.  and  you  don't  care,  or  rice  ver«i.    They  answer  the  1«11 
for   prayers  as  they  answer  the  bell  for  coals ;   for  exactly  ih'^ 
minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one  carpet— and,  tki- 
desires  and  petitions  of  the  servants  and  masters  over,  the  riteodW 
family  worship  is  ended." 

Here  is  a  picture  not  in  the  slightest  degree  overcharged,  aw!  if 
the  separation  be  so  total  between  classes  in  the  very  same  boiW" 
bold,  if  the  mntual  influence  e.'certcd  be  so  infinitesimaliy  small,  ■wh»l 
leavening  work  can  we  suppose  the  educated  cla.'wcs  to  be  doing  f* 
those  vast  masses  who  do  not  come  into  personal  contact  with  tbfin 
at  all  ^     Yet  I  conceive  that  the  gifts  of  culture  and  education  »« 
trusts  for  the  community.    I  am.  myself,  a  reader  of  ponderous,  diT,  vt& 
learned  books,  which  the  general  public  will  not  look  at,  and  i  \M 
myself  bound  to  give  out  again  in  a  more  popular  form  what  I  li»'« 
thus  taken  in,  for  to  read  witli  no  end  in  view  save  tliat  of  peisooii 
gratification  of  literaiy  or  scientific  t.istes,  seema  to  mc  coanc  wk^ 
thankless  sclHshness.     So,  too,  I  cannot  at  all  see  that  the  grace  Mid 
reBncment  of  life  which  civilistation  makes  possible,  were  tpteadtdtf 
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the  monopoly  of  a  few,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  society  caii  be 
designed  for  uo  better  piirpafc  than  smoothing  the  cnunpled  rose- 
leavcfi  of  a  Sybarite's  couch. 

"  Fine  thoQgbta  are  wctllli.  lot  tb«  eight  use  of  whidi 
H«n  are,  or  ought  to  be  aocountabli!, 
II  not  to  lliee,  to  those  they  iaflRence." 

But  that  the  rich  aad  cultured  do  not  comrDunicatc,  nor  try 
to  comiiiunicate,  their  advantages  is  undeniable.  This  is  cvi- 
dencud  iu  one  very  curious  way.  I  have  found,  by  the  familiar 
knowledge  I  acquired  at  one  time  of  the  ways  and  liabits  of  a 
large-  section  of  the  London  poor,  that  amongst  the  very  worst, 
laziest,  most  feckless,  and  slatternly  wives  of  the  artisans,  ex-lady's 
maids  and  housemaids  hold  a  distinguished  phice.  Those  aiiributeR 
of  neatness,  order,  punctuality,  deftness,  which  secured  them  good 
places  and  high  wages,  arc  in  their  minds  the  badges  of  servitude,  to 
be  cast  rejoicingly  aside  when  the  day  of  freedom  anives,  just  as  an 
Auslniliau  blackfellow,  male  or  female,  who  has  been  caught  young, 
and  subjected  to  civilizing  iuilucnccs  from  babyhood,  oue  day  iu 
adolescence  aliips  o6f  every  ra^  of  clothing,  flings  it  in  a  heap,  and 
fitartft  in  primeval  nudity  fur  tlie  attractive  bush.  GkI,  my  dear 
ladies,  before  you  begin  to  cry  out  against  your  sometime  domestics 
for  such  neglect  of  fonner  lesfionH,  pray  let  me  ai^k  what  3/0U  did  with 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  school-room  with  your  govcmes«es  before 
you  came  out  Of  coui'se  a  little  strumming  and  a  good  deal  of 
dancing  are  useful  for  promotion  ;  but  what  of  the  c^rty  rising,  what 
<rf  the  punctuality,  what  of  the  arithnu-tic,  Italian,  history,  and  so 
forth '{  Dou't  you  pile  a  heap  of  your  {school-room  habits  too,  and 
make  for  the  bush  of  dear  delightful  ignorance  and  enjoyment  ? 
Good-bye  to  Milton  and  Spenser, — if  your  jewel  of  a  governess 
knows  more  than  their  names,' — and  welcome  Alfred  de  Jhlussct's 
Tiew  of  life— 


Je  TOitdrais  n'avotr  do  aoucis  an  mondo 

Quu  niB  tnillc  rondo, 

Mea  chiffonH  oli^Tis, 
Et  tl«  pied  vn.  cap  <!'tr«  la  poop^ 

La  mttiux  &]uipr<e 

De  nome  a  Pazia. 


It  is  not  only  after  leaving  service  that  our  domestics  fail  to 
imbibe  the  notions  of  their  employers.  The  stamp  of  literature 
which  U  chiefly  acceptable  to  the  basement  story,  of  which  the 
noisome  Pdlce  Kfws  may  be  taken  as  a  not  too  unfavourable  spcci- 
inen,  scarcely  comes  up  in  fulness  of  Havour  to  the  habitual  talk 
of  many  of  the  demure  personages  in  neat  livery  or  fly-away  caps  and 
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ribbons.      It  is   very  selilom  that  we  can  come  at  the  real 
owing  to  the  mask  they  wear ;  but  onco,  at  least,  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
them.     A  lady  who  had  a  cook  that  occasionally  hail  a  fit  of  spcalcioff 
out,  told  me  that  sho  used  to  buy  wholesome  magazinen  and  serials 
for  her  scn'anta  to  read,  and  once  saying  a  word  or  two  about  lliem 
to  this  woman,  she  herself  spoke  in  condemnation  of  prints  of  the 
stamp  of  Reifnolde's  Miscellany  and  others  of  a  still  lower  character, 
referring  to  their  absence  from   her  selection.     The  woman  repM 
that  she  need  not  be  so  very  particular  about  their  morals,  becaiiift 
the  habitual  talk  of  the  servant-class  amongst  themselves  was  a  grwJ 
deal  more  outspoken  on  unde-Hirable  subjects  than  any  editor  whiu 
erer  would  venture  to  print.     And  thiii  habit  of  eating  moral  garbtgie 
may  help  to  explain  the  popularity  of  those  productions,  even  man: 
deadly  dull  that;  brutally  inJcecnf.,  which  issue  from  the  sfai)|)S  of 
Holywell  Street, 

^Qoe  irnudma  Mom 
Fnnt«  aonat,  SEBTomqno  cshalat  opaoa  me|iUtIin. 

Tet  it  may  fairly  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  leisured  cla«HB 
whole,  thai  tliey  have  no  flpocial  anil  obvious  responsibi titles 
teachers  of  civilization,  and  that  in  truth  their  attention  has  hvtn 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  called  to  their  duty  in  the  matter.  But  whatare 
we  to  .say  of  the  clergj'  ?  No  commonplace  is  tritcr  than  that  which 
ghirifics  the  partichial  system  aa  providing  that  in  every  puidi  of 
iho  laud  there  shall  be  a  cultivated  gentleman  found  residing,  u 
teacher  and  civilizer  of  his  neiglibours,  as  the  sure  and  trusted  link 
between  rich  and  poor.  Granted  that  the  English  rural  clergy  m» 
coilcctivcly  the  must  cultivated  and  refined  body  of  religious  tcacben 
in  the  world — a»  1  believe  is  no  mure  than  the  truth — there  stan^ 
out  against  this  fact  the  patent  truth  that  their  Socks  are  ro7 
nearly  the  most  boorish,  uncivil,  and  uncultured  people  to  be  foao^ 
anywhere. 

There  tieoms  a  little  discrepancy  here,  and  I  can  account  for  it  only 
on  tlitj  liypothesiB  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  do  not  reaigoi* 
Chri>jtiu]iity  ati  a  complex  life  at  all,  and  cannot  realize,  any  OH^ 
han  their  congregations,  the  connexion  between  Sunday  and  ihe  rest  of 
the  week.  The  old  advertisement  is  well  known  : — "  There's  a  iw« 
school  opened  at  twopence  n  week,  and  them  aa  learns  manners  p»>* 
twopence  more."  That  is  the  sort  of  school  I  want  to  see  set  up.  w' 
I  should  core  veiy  little  about  Denison'.s  Act,  or  Clause  S.'i,  or  tie 
National  Society,  or  the  Birmingham  League,  if  I  could  get  it 

The  only  manners  which  the  clergyman,  still  more  the  cleigyBiMt' 
wife,  usually  cares  to  have  inculcated,  consist  in  deference  exhibitLtl  w 
them  and  to  ttie  Ki|uiru'a  family,  by  iiod  or  bob,  or  by  the  repeUtioa  ol 
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Any  available  title  of  honour.  Manners  means,  in  the  clerical  mitul, 
the  childrca  "  ordering  tlieiuselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  tliL-Jr 
betters."  and  their  "  betters  "  means  every  person  who  has  got  more 
money  than  their  fathers  or  motheiB,  wherein  I  observe  that  the  pluto- 
crat comes  in  again.  But  1  have  not  come  on  the  track  of  instmctiou  as 
to  how  they  should  behave  themselves  towards  their  equals  or  infe- 
riors J  how  to  be  rid  always  of  the  mingled  awkwardness  and  rough- 
ness* sullenuess  and  readiness  to  givo  and  take  offence,  which  mark 
the  boor.  Tiiis  ought  to  make  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  every  parish 
school,  and  a  much  more  important  part  than  the  googrupliy  of  Pales- 
tine. But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  taught,  the  mastera  and  raia- 
trasses  must  be  mora  cultured  than  they  now  are.  And  that  culture 
ought  naturally  to  come  to  them,  through  the  cloigyixiau  and  his 
family. 

But  the  clergy  do  not  realize  this.  By  far  the  most  of  them  keep 
the  sclioolmaster  as  much  aloof  »s  the  sexton,  and  the  scliooLuii&tress  is 
At  a  yet  gie»ter  dUtance  from  the  mistresR  of  the  paisonage  ;  so  that 
the  culture  of  that  household  is  bottled  up  for  "  good  society,"  and 
not  kept  on  draught  for  IocaI  consumption.  That  h  the  case  even 
where  the  parsonage  is  a  seat  of  refinement ;  but  it  must  not  l>e  for- 
gotten that  while  there  is  a  too  numerous  fraction  of  the  clci'gy  who 
ftrc  not  gentlemen,  there  in  a  still  larger  proportion  of  clergymen's 
wives  who  are  not  ladies. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand,  clergymen 
in  England  bold,  or  may  hold  if  they  please,  a  good  nocisil  position. 
They  include  amongst  them  many  men  of  high  birth  and  large  for- 
tune, as  well  as  many  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  capacity.  They 
are  usually  cultured  to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  their  calling  is 
a  guaranty  in  most  inst-uices  againxt  grave  misconduct;  and  they 
have  in  a  very  large  number  of  cartes  a  compt;tent  income,  with  the 
possibility  of  great  emoluments  and  more  than  ducal  rank.  All  these 
circumstances  make  thom  eligible  as  husbands,  and  sought  even  when 
they  do  not  seek.  On  the  other  haiul,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  sudden 
shock  of  change  which  com^  upon  a  young,  inexperiuuceil  iiul,  just 
ordained,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  college, 
of  mixing  with  ibbundnnt  ami  congenial  society,  and  fiuds  liimself  all 
at  once  transplanted  toa  solitary  lodging  in  a  parish  where  he  knows 
nobody,  and  where  tlie  few  there  are  to  know  socially  as  well  as  pmfes- 
Aonally  are  not  aitnictive.  Suppose  hira  t<j  have  no  v^^rj-  liluiurj*  or 
scientific  tastes,  and  to  be  supremely  uncomftulabla  in  his  ]fnlgiug8 — no 
very  inconceivable  combination — then  sheer  loneliness  and  weai'iness 
will  make  him  apt  to  propose  to  the  first  moderately  leasable  girl  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  while  thy  scarcity  of  rivals  and  the  prc- 
dileotioD  felt  for  bis  chiss  will  make  her  almost  certainly  accept  him. 
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If  lie  liad  more  knowledge  of  the  wor]<i,  more  resources  in  hinis«lt',j 
■A  wiJer  mnge  of  choice,  Kc  woulil  blumJcr  more  nu-ely,  but  the 
tical  isntic  IS  thftt  nn  enormous  number  of  cic-rgywomen  nro  hopelessly 
below  par,  Hence,  a  lady  at  the  hca<l  of  a  Lirgc:  tndii<itrtal  school  told 
me  that  she  never  sends  bcr  girl,^  to  service  in  clergymen's  families  if 
ftho  can  help  it,  bcciiu.se  their  wt^'esare,  as  a  rule,  tho  worst  mistrexKS 
she  finds  anjnR-here, — more  exacting,  ill-torapered,  stingy,  and  inconsi- 
derate than  any  others.  Of  course,  almost  everyone  can  tind  cxccptioi:.'* 
enough  in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  but  this  experience  is 
based  on  a  wide  induction. 

We  come  round  again,  then,  to  what  I  said  in  a  former  paper 
Keligious  Education   of   Women,  that  till  we  teach   girls 
ought  to  be  taught,  and  fit  them  for  other  purposes  than  the 
market,  we  shall  never  solve  tlic  problems  which  vex  society. 

I  think  1  can  soo  how  a  well-managed  village  club,  and  rcgulir 
reception  c^'eniugit  at  the  parsonage,  and  at.  the  Uall  too,  could  le 
made  to  act  as  ciilvertH  to  carry  the  atream  of  civilization  don 
from  the  heights  to  tho  depths  ;  bow  rofineinent  of  manncn  coiilJ 
be  taught  by  ijoritict  and  example ;  how  frankness  and  independente 
might  be  prevented  from  niniiing  to  seed  aa  portnesa  and  fami- 
liarity, and  social  deference  to  real*  Hiiporior.4  fironi  HegeneratiDj 
into  servility  and  obsequiousness.  But  it  will  need  a  moi'e  geoia) 
and  liberal  theology,  a  larger  infusion  of  the  enthusiasm  of  bnna- 
nity,  n  greater  measure  of  practical  common -sense,  than  I  can  ai 
yet  discover  in  the  average  parsonage,  before  the  clergy  can  Utc 
their  place  tkA  tnie  clnlizers. 

I  have  no  desire  to  arrogate  or  limit  the  office  to  men  of  m? 
own  calling,  but  I  may  at  least  point  out  to  ardent  secularists  (Lit 
the  machinery  for  my  plan  is  in  actual  existence,  and  is  vodnog 
after  a  fashion,  though  needing  to  be  improved  and  cleaned  beM 
and  there,  whereas  auy  other  oi-ganization  for  the  pnrpoee  hifltt 
be  invented  yet,  and  may  never  bo  in  gear  at  all. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  utilize  what  is  alremly  at  hand,  and  t» 
work  the  social  revolution  I  propose,  easily  and  gradually,  not  as  tii* 
dupes  of  sounding  platitudes,  as  were  Helvetius  and  Condorcet,  but 
as  practical  men  engageil  on  a  perfectly  feasible  task,  whose  achicTfr 
ment  would  mispcakabty  regenerate  our  national  life.     I  do  not  nj^ 
self  believe  that  the  culture  I  desire  to  see  general  can  be  sepanttd 
from   religion,   because    I    allogcthor  fail  to  see   any  other  agcacj 
which   can   inculcate    the   doctrine>';  of  abstract  right  and    perfect 
beauty  so  as  to  knead  them   as   it  were  into  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  instead  of  thinly  varnishing  its  surface  only  with  a  wok 
liolulicu  of  them  in  Com te-and -water,  which  will  crack  and  peel  oniler 
either  heat  or  frost     But  anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  is  welcome 


to  try.  There  are  abmit  nineteen  millions  of  liodies  and  souls  in 
England  and  Wales  on  whicli  no  one  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to 
exporiment  in  this  fashion,  so  there  is  ne  lack  of  pupiU  for  oil  the 
tcachcni  that  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

It  ia  all  very  well  for  the  Timei*,  which  may  he  dear,  as  Pro- 
pertins  says,  to  old  maids  of  both  sexes,  j 

At  fii  SatXa  forest  ftntiqiiia  gnXA  puelUa, 

to  sermonize  complacently  on  the  foremost  poMitinn  of  England  in  the 
earth ;  but  for  those  who  look  a  little  deeper,  the  coarseness  and 
savagery  which  so  widely  prevail  are  matters  of  sorrow  and  alarm. 
not  to  be  explained  away  by  sonorous  platitudes,  but  to  be  grappled 
with  by  vigorous,  calculated,  sustained,  and  unanimous  effort, 

"  chat  the  mass. 
The  millioiu  in  all  nations  may  bo  traiDcd, 
From  thotr  jonth  apward,  ta  a  nobler  taode, 
To  loftier  a&d  moro  libeml  onds." 


BiCHARD  F.  LlTTLKDALK. 
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AlUt  latin  dtt  tUlt  liiMm. 

Dtr  tmldu  UKtt  n>«cA  eryrrift  "— FiriT. 


IT  is  the  tauDt  of  a  ct^lebiuttid  lii&tonau  tbat.  though  EagUixi  b 
tlie   freest  couutry  in  the  worlJ,  she  has  alwaj-s  beeu  the  ow! 
least  ciithusiaatic  in  the  cause  of  abstract  liberty,     lu  the  succean" 
struggles  by  which  th^  rights  of  the  subject  havo  l>ecn  viiidicstol 
from  the  opptessiou  of  tlte  siuceraiu,  the  sovereign,  or  the  goTcn- 
meot,  the  motive  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  hu  ocfo 
l>eea  the  pure  love  of  abstract  liberty,  but  the  desire  to  cast  off  «o«ui 
galling  burden  iu  the  concrete.     Englaod,  according  to  this  authority, 
ha«  uever  had  that  chivalrous  dovotiou  to  the  ideal  which  ennbles 
men  tocontend  fora  great  principle  for  its  own  sate.    The  only  thing 
that  could  stir  her  self-indulgent  apathy  and  stimulate  her  to  salotuy 
effort  has  been  the  sense  of  son»e  actual  grievance  which  weighed  »U 
too  heavily  on  the  persons  or  the  pockets  of  her  son*     To  quote  the 
homely  metaphor  by  which  this  author  elucidates  his  meaning,  A« 
has  never  had  the  conception  of  an  ideal  shoe,  she  has  only  striwJi 
to  i-elievc  the  presauro  where  the  shoe  has  happened  to  pinch.     Hencu 
her  hiatory  has  been,  more  even  than  that  of  other  nations,  a  histotr 
of  selfishness — and  her  constitution  is  Uttle  better  than  a  piece  of 
patchwork  which  other  countries  have  found  it  impossible  to  imitat& 
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On  tbe  oilier  hand,  the  EngliRhinan  is  wont  to  accept  such  objections 
&s  BO  mtich  covert  praise  ertorted  from  an  cnvioiiB  a<lvei*sary.  ITe 
answers  that  wc  live  not  in  an  Utopia,  hut  in  a  practical  matter-of- 
fact  worKi,  and  that,  under  this  circumstance,  it  is  the  tmest  wisdom 
to  leave  well  aiono,  and  essay  to  remedy  only  sticb  thin^  as  are 
obvionsly  and  obtniaively  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  commoDweaJth.  He  rejoices  that  England  is  in  no  need  of 
a  flpick-and-span  new  constitution,  which  shall  provide  for  every  pos- 
RiHc  necessity  of  freedom,  and  points  with  self-gratulatory  scorn  to 
the  abortive  efforts  made  in  this  »lirection  at  the  Bret  French  Revo- 
lution. And  he  conchidea  by  expressing  a  pretty  confident  belief 
tliat  theorists  are  always  more  or  lesa  dangerous,  and  men  of  practical 
wisdom  the  real  benefactors  and  saviours  of  a  country. 

Of  course,  this  difference  of  opinion  is  as  old  as  the  strife  between 
the  dediictivo  and  inductive  systxims  of  philosophy.  Rut  it  seems  at 
least  probable  that  Hlngland  loses  somewhat  by  her  e-xclusive  adtni- 
ralion  of  the  latter.  Since  the  day  when  she  pi-odnced  the  great 
Apostle  of  Induction,  the  advocates  of  &  priori  have  been  ivgni'dcd 
almost  as  the  emissaries  of  a  false  religion.  Abstract  principles  and 
lofty  theories  have  been  relegated  to  the  same  limbo  where  the 
Cbimmra  of  the  Schoolmen  assuages  it«  hunger  on  "second  intAn- 
tiona." 

And  yet  the  tf«wpi]r*i«It — the  man  of  abstract  speculation — if 
not,  as  Ainstotle  would  have  biin,  Uic  alone  blest  with  tnic  happiness 
amongst  the  sons  of  men,  represcnta  at  least  as  true  a  side  of  human 
nature  as  the  tjipoviiun — the  man  of  practical  wisdom, — and  deserves 
the  snme  meed  of  attention  from  impartial  minds,  For  only  by  n 
just  harmony  between  the  theoretical  and  tlio  practical — between  the 
prior  typy  and  the  posterior  development — can  any  approacit  to 
perfection  become  a  matter  of  reasonable  hope. 

If  we  come  now,  acting  upon  this  hoWcf,  to  consider  what  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  uf  a  State,  wo  cannot  fail  ti>  be  struck  by  cvrtata 
remarkable  analogies.  We  shall  find  that  God,  with  that  stnmgo 
economy  of  type  which  distinguishes  His  work  to  the  full  as  much 
as  its  prodigal  variety  of  species,  has  fashioned  society  upon  one 
model,  and  that  model  the  individual.  There  are  three  imperishable 
forms  of  life,  making  up  the  sum-total  of  humanity,  viz. :  llie  indi- 
vidual (iy^),  tlie  family  (otKCa),  and  the  commonwealth  {sSXis).  But, 
distinct  as  they  are,  they  have  the  unity  of  a  common  model  ;  that, 
namtdy,  which  is  furuished  by  the  duality  of  tbe  iudiviUual.  Even  as 
each  separate  human  entity  consists  of  body  and  soul,  so  does  the 
family  a>usit>t  (in  its  first  essence)  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
cummouwealtb  of  Church  and  State. 

And  this  is  not,  as  the  over-practical  Englishman  may  bo  lempttxl 
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to  cxcialm,  a  mere  fanciful  analogy.  It  is  the  voiy  mind  of  Qod 
coDCirote  in  His  visible  universe.  A  perfect  commoavreallii  must 
consist  iu  an  intimate  union  of  these  two  factors — the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual — that  which  answers  to  the  grosser  needs  of  hum&nitj, 
and  tbat  which  mioisters  to  the  cniviugs  of  its  subtler  and  immortal 
part. 

Moreover,  if  to  this  argument  d  priori,  we  add  certain  facts  of 
experience,  we  shall  find  much  lo  support  and  confirm  this  view. 
The  e-xamplc  of  the  United  States,  wlticli  is  the  only  country  of  any 
importance  without  a  Church  iu  k'gal  connection  with  the  State,  ti 
to  tlie  impaiiiul  observer  the  reverse  of  encouraging.     Granted  tint 
mucli  of  tbe  lawless  life  aud  reckless  liceiice  uf  speculation  wbidi 
confer  on  thai  country  au  unenviable  notoriety  is  due  to  the  vari«^' 
uf  elements  of  whicli  the  nation  is  composed,  and  the  peculiar  coo- 
ditious  of   its  development,   there  will  yet  remain  a  cousiderabli! 
residuum  which  seems  in  all  likelihoixl  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  Uceo- 
Itousue^  of  thought  which  is  naturally  (engendered  in  a  State  wbtre 
the  tie.s  of  rohgiou  meet  no  longer  with  any  national  recognitioL 
The  frightful  results  of  that  first  severance   between  Qmrch  tai 
State  which  was  accomplished  in  France  by  the  Revolution  of  "S9. 
are  too  well-known  to  require  comment.     And  the  spectacle  affflnifl! 
by  Trc-land  at  this  moment,  where  the  narrowest  types  of  sectarian irai, 
held  no  longer  in  the  leash  of  State  contm!,  are  engi^ed  in  a  bitta 
and  unedifyiuf:  ceullict,  does  not  tend  to  reconcile  the  mind  vitb 
the  idea  of  Disestablishment.    Whilst,  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of 
the  most  practical  statesman  in  Europe — Prince  Bismarck— so  iu 
from  being  inclined  to  let  the  Church   stand  on  ita  own  bwisjhi' 
deems  it  of  the  last  importance  to  attach  it  to  the  State  by  tie** 
close  that  they  better  desen-c  the  name  of  shackles. 

The  Church  of  England,  like  all  else  appcrt-iining  to  the  Eoglitt 
constitution,  is  in  its  present  fonn  the  result  of  gradual  gnwtk- 
Into  the  4|uestion  of  its  first  origin  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  MVOUJ 
to  enter  Suffices  it,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  practical  man  tomMt 
a  particular  emergency,  and  hoa  since  then  undergone  at  differeat 
limes  a  process  of  gradual  development  which  has  made  it  what  ili* 
to-day.  With  every  effort  at  veneration,  few  will  bo  ahlehoncill)**^ 
assert  that  its  past  history  is  on  the  whole  worthy  of  either  admio" 
tion  or  imitation.  Its  bloodthii-stiness  in  the  reign  of  ElixabetK  it* 
arrogance  under  the  Stuarts,  its  slothfulness  under  the  earlier  Oeoijt*- 
and  its  worldliness  imder  the  later,*  must  for  ever  preclude  the  impM- 


*  *■  I  miutt  ei^ifj-  to  you  my  hcntimcniif,  which  hold  leritics  ud  vmin  dtwi^^lhw 
UH  utterly  incxpixlient  if  not  untawlul  to  plus  in  a  iwldeDoc  deroted  for  nsa;  vm- 
turics  lo  iliviuo  Btiidica,"  kc,  i:c- — Letter  frcini  Oeoiso  UL  to  ArDhbiahop  OoninJfi^ 
rc^nMching  hirq  for  diuipation  at  LnmlHith. 
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tiol  liisloriaii  from  according  it  tliat  pnii»u  which  the  learning  aiiil 
piety  of  some  of  its  sons  would  else  perchance  have  necureU  it.  In 
the  main  the  C'lmrch  of  Riiglami,  as  tho  creature  of  a  tempomi 
necessity,  haa  not  bolie<l  itA  origin.  It  ha-i  been  over-apt  to  serve 
timcsand  dynasties  and  clossea  Had  it  been  the  result  of  an  honest 
striving  alter  the  ideal,  its  history  might  have  been  very  different. 
But  it  waa  not.  It  was  from  the  beginning  essentially  artificial,  and 
between  the  artiBcial  and  the  worldly  there  is  often  little  more  than 
the  separation  of  a  name. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  have  now  but  little  to  do.  "Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  is  not  more  an  inspired  maxim  than  an 
imperious  necessity  of  human  progress.  "life,"  says  Balzac,  and 
the  remark  applies  as  much  to  institutions  as  to  individuals,  "  is  not 
possible  without  frequent  tificts  of  forgetfuluess."  Let  uk,  then,  forget 
the  past  of  the  Church  uf  England  iu>  much  ai>  possible,  and  devote 
ourselves  for  awhile  to  the  (luestion  :  How  far  does  she  come  up  to 
the  ideal  of  a  Church  iu  the  prcseut  day  'f  In  what  measure  does 
she  discharge  her  respoDsihilities,  aud  how  great  is  her  iuflueiice  for 
good  %  For  on  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  not  on  the  character 
of  ber  past  history,  do  the  prolonged  existence  and  futwe  u>«eful* 
ness  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  depend. 

The  first  thing  that  stiikes  the  unprejudiced  obsen-er  in  such  a. 
survey,  ia  the  humbled  position  of  the  Church  as  a  teacher.  She  has 
no  longer  any  pretension  to  her  former  intellectual  supremacy.  The 
Church  has  in  matters  of  intellect  .stood  stitl,  but  the  world  has 
moved.  Hence  there  is  at  this  moment  a  more  perceptible  discord 
between  them  than  has  ever  before  existed.  Stiff"  with  the  traditions 
of  ages,  and  blind  with  the  blindness  of  her  former  unchallenged 
superiority,  the  Church  has  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought.  Like  a  kind  but  foolish 
mother,  .ihe  still  proffers  the  grown  man  the  milk  that  was  so  grate- 
iiul  to  the  infant.  .-Vnd  when  the  grown  man  .scarce  conceals,  out  of 
politeness  to  his  mother,  his  di.staste  for  the  sustenance  she  proffc-rs, 
she  loo  often  lifts  up  a  voice  of  cursing  and  cannot  away  with  such  a 
rebellious  son.  And  yet,  the  craving  for  food  divine  is  as  widesprea"! 
ood  as  genuine  as  of  yore — now,  as  of  old,  the  sons  of  men  are  an 
hungred,  waiting  and  longing  for  some  sufficing  spiritual  aliment. 

Ood  forbid  that  we  should  .seek  the  cause  of  this  or  any  failure 
in  the  Christian  Religion  ittolf,  though  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  free-thinkers  of  the  day  nhould  .luggest  such  an  ex- 
planation. The  real  reason  is  here,  as  everywhere,  human  frailty 
and  not  divine  insuflScioncy.  The  mass  of  the  English  clergy  are  in- 
tellectually unequal  to  thdr  posts.  It  is  idle  to  allege  in  answer  to 
this  the  great  names  that  sparkle  on  the  blazon  of  the  Church.     Ex- 
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ceptioDS  prove,  but  do  not  make,  the  rule.    It  is  of  the  luDk  and  file 
wc  speak.    Ko  Church  in  the  world  can  boast  men  more  learned  and 
more  elo«juent  than  are  some  of  the  living  divines  of  the  Church  of 
KaglanJ.     But  the  great  maeu)  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  ignor- 
ant. Formerly  they  were  ignoraut  in  respect  of  learning :  to-day  they 
are  igooi'aiit  in  respect  of  kuowWdge  of  human  nature,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.     Granted  (though  in  view  of  the  uortheru  dioceses,  the 
concessioQ  is  rather  goncroua  than  ju»t)  that  all  can  ccnstme  their 
Greek  Tostameutf,  and  render  the  vicious  Latin  of  TertuUian  into 
corresponding  vernacular,  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  re- 
quii'ed  of  them  in  the  present  day.     To  be  of  any  real  use,  the  clergjr 
must  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  mo<.lem  intellect,  a 
delicate    barometer-like    sensibility   to   change  in    the  atmo«pbeR 
of  humaii  thought,  a  wide    and    liberal   8>'mpathy  with  variov 
mental  conRtituiionR.     They   must  be  closely  allied  to,  and  iuJeod 
identified  with,  the  people  they  have  to  guide — reaching  out  before 
them  into  the  realms  nf  scicntitic  discovery  and  assimilating  the  fr«ih 
trcasurcit  thys  acquired  mth  the  old  fundamental  truths,    They  inufl 
be  eager  for  verity  at  any  cost,  and  at  least  a^i  free  from  prejudice  •* 
their  lay  brethren.   Thus  should  they  be  true  leaders  of  men — wortlij 
pioneers  of  the  human  race  in  their  onward  march  of  development 

But  do  theEnglisb  clergy  of  the  present  day,  as  a  body,  in  asxjvtij 
or  degree  come  up  to  Buch  a  description  1  On  tlie  contrary,  are  tlig 
not^  for  the  most  part,  notonous  for  their  i-ancour,  their  narrow-mindiyl- 
ness,  their  multiform  prejudices,  their  incapacity  for  seeing  truth  inasj 
other  aspect  thnn  that  in  which  old-world  formularies  exhibit  \X\  Van 
they  any  sympathy  with  the  resth^s  int<:lligencc  tliat  marks  theif^sT 
Bo  they  even  attempt  to  answer  the  countless  problems  whidi  v> 
educated  public  is  ceaselessly  asking  them  to  solve?  Do  tbeyi** 
rathor,  when  perplexed  humanity  is  beseeching  them  for  the  brwlof 
mental  enlightenment,  feed  these  famished  ones  with  what  Mill* 
would  have  called  "  an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles"*— 
coarse  wGcds  plucked,  from  ttio  barren  garden  of  scholastic  divinilfl 

To  all  this  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  clei-gy  are  better  edn- 
cated  tliaiL  foniierly.  True  ;  but  then  the  laity  arc  better  cdootw 
alsuj  and  ihu  iiuestiun  is,  has  the  improvement  in  clerical  kept  {MC* 
witli  thy  imjirovementiu  lay  education  i  It  is  not  t(>i>much  to  sayilAt 
it  is  an  fulmitlud  truth  that  it  has  not. 

Houcu  arises  the  ditlerent  position  with  respect  to  the  huty  oct-upial 
by  the  clerg}-  of  to-day,  and  the  clergy  of  tho  past  True,  a  t-lerjy- 
man's  social  iKisition  is  far  higher  now  than  furmt'rly.  He  does  BOt 
dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  (as  a  rule)  marry  my  lady's  maid,  as  he 
did  a  hundn^d  y<mrs  ago.  But  then  the  attainment  of  a  good  sociftl 
position,  or  the  iiUing  it  when  attained,  is  not  the  special  functicm 
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of  the  ideal  dergyman.  His  otHce  marks  him  out  for  a  far  Dobter 
wock.  To  comfort  tbe  distresnod — to  stablish  the  wavering — to  resolve 
the  problems  of  the  doubter — to  be  the  fallierlv  friend  and  judicious 
adviser  and  guide  of  those  committed  to  his  chargL* — thi»  is  the  sub- 
lime office  of  the  Christian  minister.  And,  fonncrly,  when  a  man  of 
good  character,  he  discharged  this  office  with  considerable  success. 

In  those  liaj^s  a  man  vent  to  his  clergyman  as  he  now  goes  to  hi» 
doctor — to  ask  advice  of  one  in  whose  superior  knowledge  he  trusted. 
Who  does  m  now-a-days  ?  "Who,  save  a  few  hysterical  giils  and  sen- 
timotital  boys  who  are  taken  with  a  kind  of  nympholepsy  on  seeing  a 
High-Chiirch  curate  in  full  canonical^  1 

And  why  do  the  laity  thus  avoid  the  clergy  i  For  the  simplest  of 
all  reasons.  Because  they  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  their 
superior  knowledge.  Or,  rather,  perhaps,  because  they  know  of  a 
certainty  that,  in  all  matters  save  technical  divinity,  the  clergy  as  a 
body  are  not  so  w»'ll  informed  as  the  cultivated  laity.  And  they  feel 
that  men  who  profess  to  retain,  or  do  retain  sa  regards  matters  of 
science  the  opinions  of  ignorant  a^cs  in  an  ago  of  comparative 
enlightenment,  must  be  cither  imperfectly  educatetl  or  insincere. 
And  with  either  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  earnestness,  how  can 
tluwe  be  helped  whose  one  desire  (like  that  of  all  good  men)  is  for 
fuBer  light  and  more  devoted  zeal  ? 

In  short,  the  Ctiurch  and  the  world  arc  altogether  out  of  joint. 
2Tothlng  but  a  radical  change  in  the  one  or  the  other  can  bring  them 
into  Hymnietry  again. 

One  legitimate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  constant 
spread  of  infidelity  in  England.  To  say  that  more  than  half  of  the 
llighly-educatetl  class  arc  Pantheists  or  PositivistJt  would  perhaps  be 
goiDg  beyond  the  truth.  To  say  that  the  spirit,  not  of  reverent 
scepticism,  but  of  audacious  disbelief,  is  at  work  with  a  directness  and 
exleu&iveuees  such  as  has  had  no  parallel  in  thi^  history  of  England 
siace  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  would  be  but  a  tame  statement  of  a 
notorious  fact."  A  Rationalism,  which,  in  the  majority  of  ca.sp«,  is  but 
the  drawing-room  disguise  of  what  in  the  club-room  is  open  infidelity, 
is  oveiywhere  active  and  obtrusive.  Women  may  still  retain  their 
old  allegiance  t-o  the  Christian  faitli,  and  men  when  they  meet  them 
respect  their  prejudices;  but  when  men  meet  men,  religion,  if  thought 
wortliy  of  notice  at  all,  is  commonly  discussed  with  just  such  a  smile 
as  .iiigur  wore  when  meeting  augur  in  the  streets  of  imperial  Rome. 
Unbelief  has  eaten  a  great  way  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  best  and 

*  A  onriotui  cxinnpliBcalion  at  thiH  boa  htfm  Intoly  atforOod  hy  the  cominMits  of 
tlw  dalljr  prvM  nu  the  laineuled  demtli  of  Butbop  Wilbcrforcc.  An  aooiiiDb  Orc«k 
mtnJi]  have  b«eD  titrack  bj  the  aliaoct  onivenal  omiasioQ  Of  vny  icfcnmcc  to  a 

tmnortAltlyof  Uic  soul. 
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noblest  in  the  natioD.  The  periodical  literature  teems  with  in- 
credulity, anJ  but  for  women  and  children  many  of  the  churches  would 
be  woU-iiigh  empty. 

Aiid  through  it  all^through  this  fretful  fever  of  intellect — in  the 
midst  of  the  sonorous  ebb  and  flow  of  human  thouj;^t— the  Churdi 
of  England  is  still  lapped  in  dreams.  Not,  it  is  true,  in  quite  the  mmB 
degree  as  a  few  yeai-s  since;  for  the  thunder  of  controversy,  and  the 
itiar  of  contending'  factionB,  and  tlie  bitter  expoiitu  tat  ions  of  neglected 
human  hearta  liave  pierced  even  the  dulneas  of  her  hearing.  And 
there  has  been  »ome  internal  activity  in  i-csponse  tottie  external  oom- 
raotion.  But  alas  !  how  insuffinicnt,  Cirave  problems  are  tyraDnizbg 
over  the  aj,'itated  minds  of  milliouB — the  breacli  betwpi-n  the  Church 
and  the  world  gets  wider  every  day — Cliristianlty  il^df  is  on  its  trial; 
and,  OS  a  remedy,  we  have  one  party  lighting  candles  and  becloud- 
ing their  churches  with  inooose— another  preaching  wcarisoinely  to  a 
world  which,  according  to  their  own  tloct.rino  of  Election,  no  preaching 
can  snatch  from  the  burning—^  third  announcing,  with  the  smile  of 
one  who  makes  some  gi'eat  discovery,  that  the  Scriptures  arc  not  free 
from  certain  historical  and  statistical  inaccuracies.  And  all  the 
while  the  heart  of  perplexed  humanity  is  knocking  ceaselessly  at  these 
repellent  portalii  ami  the  cry  of  famished  multitudes  is  Ktill  for  brvad. 

We  liave  said  that  cue  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  dimiushed 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Churcli  of  England  is  the  intellectttal 
inferiority  of  her  ministry — their  incompetence  to  grapple  with  the 
real  problems  of  the  age.  The  ijucstion  which  comes  next  iu  natunU 
sequence  is  this;  What  aie  the  reasons  of  this  intellectual  inferiority! 
And  the  answer  to  this  question  will  necessarily  involve  an  cxpositioa 
of  some  of  the  many  crying  anomalies  which  now  distigure  the  Estab- 
lishm^-'Ut. 

In  the  Hrst  place  the  Cliurch,  with  the  dryness  of  its  shibbolelbs 
and  the  keenness  of  its  instinct  for  persecution,  exercises  the  reverse 
ef  a  fascinating  influence  upon  great  natures  and  lofty  intellects. 
The  man  who,  imbued  with  the  enthnsiaMm  of  humauity,  and  ag'Iow 
with  the  fervour  of  a  philanthropic  xeal,  would  fain  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  benefit  of  his  suffering  race,  Itnows  by  intuition  that  he 
can  choose  no  more  narrow — no  more  cramping— field  for  the  exercinc 
of  his  abilities  than  that  presented  by  the  titular  National  Church. 
fie  knows  that  the  greater  his  zeal,  the  greater  may  be  his  ooudemna- 
tion.  He  knows  that  no  purity  of  life  or  siuglemindedness  of  porpow 
will  aavc.  him  from  the  persecution,  open  or  secret,  of  those  from 
whom  he  happen-s  to  differ  iu  opinion.  And  he  knows  that  the  law 
places  in  the  hands  of  his  persecutors  a  variety  of  engines  for  damp* 
ing  hin  ardour  and  curtailing  the  sphere  of  his  exertions.  He 
will  be  taught  at  the  outBCt  of  his  career,   that   he  is  a  minister 
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Cliriirt,  if  yon  like,  but  before  a!I  tilings,  a  member  of  the  Cinl 
Service,  and  the  dry  offslioot  of  a  legal  system.  His  ininislrn- 
lions  are  bounded — inconceivable  though  this  must  appear  to  all 
revereot  students  of  the  Divine  Pattern  on  which  Christianity  is 
presumably  based  —  not  by  the  extent  of  his  own  Btrength  or 
ontbu'tiasm,  but  by  the  hard,  material  limitation  of  br-al  landmnrlcK. 
His  warrntit  to  imitate  Christ  holds  good  only  for  one  parish. 
And  if,  in  the  fervour  of  bis  zeal,  be  transgrcs.^  this  and  similar 
regulations,  he  is  theoretically  liable  to  penal  consequences,  and  may 
actually  incur  dismissal  from  his  office,  with  the  execration  of  nil 
legal  minds,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  professional  prospects.  In 
short,  Uie  Church  of  England,  founded  not  in  pursuit  of  n  spiritual 
ideal,  but  to  minister  to  a  gross  temporal  nee<i,  ha«  ever  maintained 
thii  chanicter  thus  awiuired  at  the  eommencemonl.  She  remains  now 
aa  ever,  a  hard  temporal  institution  rather  than  a  sweet  spiritual 
influence. 

Bui  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  that  combine  to  deter 
men  of  the  nobler  type  from  taking  office  in  the  National  Ctiurcli. 
Her  system  of  promotion — or  rather  tho  erratic  want  of  nyslera 
by  which  her  proniolions  arc  chanictenKed  —  i.s  a  patent  and 
monstrous  scandal.  There  is  absolutely  n«  certainty  of  reward  for 
any  service,  however  continuoii-S  and  devoted.  Her  biflhnpa  are 
appointed  at  the  caprice  of  an  Erastian  minister,  or  at  the  dictation 
of  aristocratic  scctariani.sm — her  incumbents  are  those  who  have 
best  known  how  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  Onlinaiy  or  his 
wife ;  if  not,  as  is  now  too  commonly  the  case,  the  simoniacnl  pur- 
chaaers  of  their  own  preferment.*  No  doubt  the  open  and  avowed 
nepotism  of  former  days  is  no  longer  rampant.  But  the  ailvance- 
meut  of  relations  lias  given  place  to  the  prefermenL  of  sycophant* — 
nepotism  has  only  changed  its  name,  not  its  natnn;.  Ttie  public  and 
the  clergy  as  a  body  are  no  great  gainers  by  the  cluLiige.  The  sting- 
ing fact  remains — a  fact  which  each  reader  may  poiiu  with  his  own 
examples — that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  the  case  of  many  men  pro- 
bable, that  a  curate  may  n:;niain  a  curate  to  the  day  of  his  dcatb, 
no  matter  how  great  liis  merits  or  huw  bani  his  work.  Is  there  not 
oven  a  (society  whose  professeii  object  it  is  to  add  to  the  incomes  of 
curates  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  standing,  and  does  it  not  find 
the  number  of  such  fossilized  specimens  of  episcopal  neglect  altoge- 
ther bL-yood  its  management  T  In  what  sense,  we  ask,  is  wucli  a 
Church  a  National  Church  at  all  ?  How  can  men  havu-  their  he-art  iu 
Iheir  work  when  their  present  conuists  in  penury,  and  their  future 

*  "  A  «terKTtiiaii,  nventeeo  yeont  in  Holy  Oiden,  &o.,  ka,.  Is  desinHtB  of  RuJing 
was  pennuient  Bph«r«  of  Church  Work.  H  ith  tiU  objnrt  he  >/  trilling  to  pag  a 
/tir  nvA-ntf  mm."— Adwitk^ineiit  in  GimrdiaH,  Au^iut  C,  I8'3. 
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presents  uo  prospect  of  preferment?  Gtantod,  as  is  indubitably 
true,  that  tbere  are  not  Uviugs  enough  for  all,  it  i^  nono  tho  lees  cer- 
tain that  with  a  proper  system  of  promotion  all  would  be  beneficed 
aft«r  II  certaia  term  of  service — the  now-comers  alone  would  bo 
airatea — patriarchal  subordinates  would  become  on  impossibi- 
lity— merit  would  l«j  rewarded,  and  the  Church  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  that  i-enewed  life  which  hope  always  kindles  ia  the 
tinman  heart. 

Assuredly  the  present  attitude  of  the  Entablishiuenl  in  this  aad 
Himilar  matters  is  littlo  less  than  suicidal.  Alix'ady  wcJik — already 
unequal  to  contend  with  an  intellectual  age — site  takes  the  utmost 
pains  to  worn  off  from  her  niinistry  men  of  energy  and  talent.  She 
olfcrs  them  the  minimum  of  incooic  with  Uio  maximum  of  expense. 
She  bids  them  live  as  gentlemen,  and  pays  them  the  wages  of  a  butier. 
She  expressly  precludes  them  from  augmenting  their  slender  incomes 
by  any  extrnueoua  occupation.  She  praclaim-s  with  tnimpct-tonguo 
that  merit  shall  rot  unrewarded,  unless  it  clothe  itself  in  tho  garment 
of  the  prevailing  cant,  or  stoop  to  cajole  some  episcopal  dispenser  of 
patTOcage.  Khe  seems  to  aspire  above  all  things  to  be  the  nursing- 
mother  of  modest  mediocrity,  the  special  patroness  of  the  incapacity 
which  an  unfeeling  world  would  laugh  to  scorn  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

The  fool  of  tlie  family  still  Bnds  his  way  int^  the  miuistry — leas, 
one  would  hope,  of  deliberate  choice  than  of  involuntary  gravitation. 
And  ihf  evil  waxes  greater  from  day  to  day.  Nu  man  conscious  to 
himself  of  superior  ability,  and  (irod  with  a  noble  ambition,  would 
dreiuu  of  eutnistiiig  hi&  fortunes  to  tho  icy  arms  of  this  National 
Church,  unless  ho  had  powerful  connections  to  support  liim — or,  if 
he  did,  it  would  be  in  a  moment  of  boyish  enthusiasm  which  ho 
might  spend  the  rest  of  a  thankless  life  in  embalming  with  unavail- 
ing regrets. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  said — generally  by  the  most 
smoke-dried  and  seared  of  the  sons  of  ambition — that  a  man  should 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  niioistry  for  its  own  luike.  This 
argument  is  suuud  rather  in  appearance  than  reality.  The  cleigy, 
after  nil.  are  but  men,  and  must,  in  some  mensure  at  least,  be  subject 
tu  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Besides,  in  permitting,  nay, 
even  encouraging  a  married  clergy,  the  Church  of  England  lends  an 
additional  incentive  to  the  natural  desire  for  advancement.  If  a  man 
cares  little  for  hijt  own  pro8pi:cts,hecuuuot  boiudiflerenL  to  the  present 
comfort  and  future  welfare  of  liis  wife  aud  family.  More  than  all,  so 
long  as  there  aie  prizes  in  the  Church,  it  is  impossible  that,  oven  in  the 
mo^l  celestial  minds,  some  sense  of  iujustico  should  not  be  stirred 
when  these  prizes  are  conferred  as  now,  haphazard,  at  the  caprice 
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of  men  whoso  scdhc  of  a  candidate's  merit  iii  npt  to  1>e  too  cloeely 
aliiecl  with  personal  considerations. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  respectK  that  the  Church  of  England  as  at 
present  con3tituted  falls  immeasurably  short  of  the  ideal  Church.  Let 
us  think  fur  a  mumeut  of  what  hoii  been  justly  called  the  "  Comedy  of 
Convocation."  FerhapB,  witli  less  ofatiiiemtion  hut  more  oF  truth,  it 
miglit  be  called  a  farco  rather  than  a  comedy.  For  does  not  all  that 
is  ridicuinu!),  all  tliai  \&  calciilatud  to  cover  religion  itself  ivith  the 
inantle  of  suprement  folly,  cidminate  in  this  grotesr|ue  assembly?  A 
body  of  moil,  who  represent  the  clergy  but  partially,  and  the  laity 
not  at  all^  meet  at  stated  intervals  t«  air  their  turg;id  eloquence, 
knowing  all  the  Umo  that  no  particle  of  legislative  power  waits 
niwu  their  decisions.  What  hut  the  vorboscst  of  professions  wouKl 
care  thus  to  occupy  its  time  ?  Wlio  hut  those  who  are  content 
to  imitate  the  harmlesanesK  of  the  dove  with  no  blending  of  the 
viidom  of  the  serpent,  wouM  have  the  heart  to  go  thmugli  so  Hat  and 
insipid  a  performance  ?  It  may  very  possibly  have  ber-n  a  wise  stroke 
of  worldly  policy  thus  to  give  to  a  IcHiuaciou.-*  and  influontial  body  a 
Bafety-valve  for  the  escape  of  grievances.  But  is  it  dignified  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  accept  such  a  childisli  and  humiliating  compro- 
mise as  is  represented  by  a  puwerless  Couvocaliou  ?  Convocatiou  in 
either  a  legislative  asttembly  or  a  men.*  clerical  club.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  former ;  and  if  it  be  only  the  latter,  it  would  perhaps  bo 
well  were  its  tnmsactions  veiled  in  tliat  modest  obscurity  which  waits 
upon  similar  debating  societies  elsewhere.  Certainly  to  the  impar- 
tial observer  Uiere  is  something  sad  and  humiliating  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  t;uned  lion  of  the  English  Church — saHsteetlijCfUitf  claws,  mins 
everHhiiig  save  con.staQt  but  impotcut  roar. 

But  we  have  not  yet  enumerated  a  tithe  of  the  anoinaUes  which 
cripple  the  present  nsefulucss  and  threaten  the  futuit:  existence  of 
the  Cliurch  of  Knghmd.  The  natural  proportion,  for  example,  which 
should  always  obtain  between  wage  and  labour,  is  utterly  liisregarded 
in  the  division  of  her  revenues.  We  do  not  speak  hereof  the  bishops. 
Aa  long  as  the  absurd  legal  fiction  prevails  that  tliey  are  barons  by 
Itiuurc.  and  they  are  thus  compelled  to  incur  to  some  extent  the 
expenses  of  peers,  five  thousand  a  year  cannot  be  considered  au 
extravagant  remuueratiou.  We  speak  of  the  auonialies  of  livings.  The 
hard-working  incumbent  of  a  thickly-populated  and  miserably  poor 
town  district  receives  a  beggarly  stipend  of  from  X:!00  to  i'300  a-yoar 
as  the  recurapense  of  ceaseless  toil,  and  to  minister  to  tho  uccussitie.s  of 
atfacmrise  untended  thousands.  The  portly  rector  of  some  little 
viHage  draws,  in  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  au  income  of  from 
£500  to  some  thousands  a-year  for  work  which  in  any  other  pro- 
fession wiiuld  be  designated  leisure. 
VOL.   XXII.  B  R 
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Now  such  a  state  of  affairs  is,  rpgardoJ-  cdiically,  a  monstrosity. 
And  what  is  even  worse,  it  contributes — it  must  contribute — is 
CO  small  degree,  tu  snp  the  strength  of  every  Church  in  which  it 
prevaiU  It  needs  but  the  fsliglitest  knowledge  of  political  oconomy 
to  preciict  the  ultimate  fate  of  anj*  institution  in  which  it  has  from 
any  cause  come  to  be  the  rule  that  the  rate  of  a  workman's  paj 
shall  bo  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  work.  And 
yet  5iich  is  the  rule  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  at  thin  moment 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  repel  men  of  fine  feeling  awl 
intellectual  ability  from  sceT<irg  Orders,  it  would  be  supplied  by  tfce 
theoretical  position   niul   actual   treatment  of  curates.     Every  man 
must  i-ntcr  the  Church  through  the  door  of  a  curacy;  and,  as  w 
have  jilready  said,  most  men  remain  curates  many  years,  some  till 
the  end  of  their  lives.     Now  these  men  are,  as  a  general  rule,  \h 
oqiials  in   birth  and   education  of  incumbents — being   in  fact  the 
class  from  which  incumbents  are  recruited.     But  what  is  their  pos- 
tioii    and  what   their   treatment?     It    h    a    statement    not    more 
strong  than  incontrovertible,  thfit  tliey  are  always  theoretically  witl 
sometimes  actnally  the  serfs  and  thnilla  of  the  bishops.    That  is  !<• 
say,  that  It  needs  at  any  moment  but  n  word   from  the  dincesui  \f 
witliijraw  tiie  licence  from  a  curate — to  deprive  him  in  fact  of  iu 
profension — and  ctist  him  forth  upon  the  worlil  to  8taT\'e,  anlen  bt 
hare  the  good  fortune  to  possess  private  means. 

Now,  whatever  specious  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  justifiratJd 
of  such  a  htate  of  thing.%  common  sense  and  the  English  instinct  of 
justice  must  denounce  it  as  a  crying  enormity.  Why,  even  in  lli' 
army,  in  which  for  obvious  reasons  discipline  is  stricter  than  in  oil*?' 
professions,  it  needs  a  court-martial,  whose  finding  must  be  cODfinnf' 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  cn.shicT  an  officer.  A  barristar  cawc* 
be  dirtban-eil  except  by  a  decision  of  the  aaw-mbled  benchers,  B«l< 
bishop  has  only  to  write  a  few  infoi-mal  lines  on  half  a  sheet  of  uott" 
paper  to  ruin  a  man  to  whose  opinions  or  practice  he  may  diaao*  ^ 
have  taken  an  aversion.  This  is  an  exaggeration  of  despotic  poW 
which  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  a  fact. 

Of  course  tliis  theoretical  power  is  to  some  exti.'nt  .subjedi  to  *• 
practical  limitation  afibnled  by  public  opinion.     But  public  opl^ 
in  the  prcHont  day  is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  wrongs  of  curates,  aoA 
with  a  certain  hard  worldly  wisdom,  ia  apt  to  exclaim  o«  hearing  p- 
such   a  caKo:  "  Wliat  a  fool  the  man  was  to  cuter  tli«  Church'.' 
Moreover,  public  opinion  la  as  oilen  as  not  on  the  side  of  the  bishofi, 
bein;,'  in  religious  matters  oven  less  impartial  than  in  others.    But 
neither  bishops  nor  ])ul)]ic  opinion  are  infallible,  and,  besides,  iiMm 
have  a  natural  right  to  be  tried  judicially,  not  sacnficcd  to  a  sadden 
rush  of  the  lynch-Ioving  populace,  even  witli  a  bishop  at  its  head. 
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It  must  be  consiiiered,  too,  that  id  addition  to4l)e  actual  risk  of 
offending  in  an  iiagiiarded  moment  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  find- 
ing himself  the  next  morning  cast  out  of  the  only  profession  for  which 
he  is  suited,  and  to  fit  himself  for  which  ho  has  spcDt  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  no  inconsiderablo  capital,  the  curate  has  the  ceaseless 
consciousness  of  being  in  a  degraded  position — a  consciousness  which 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  galling  to  an  hononrable  nature* 

For  all  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
done,  and  still  does,  ng  small  amount  of  good.  Sho  has  at  least  kept 
the  formfl  of  religion  alive  in  the  nation,  and  thmwn  around  tliom 
the  halo  so  dear  to  Englishmen  of  respectability  and  social  conside- 
ration. In  niany  ca.scs  she  has  done  more  than  this.  In  all  ages  Hhe 
has  produced  pious  and  learned  di\inc3,  who  have  fed  the  Hame  of 
sacred  virtue  in  many  an  camost  hearL  And  what  little  religion 
may  be  taught  to  the  outcasts  of  natnrc — to  those  whom  an  e\il 
fortune  has  dogged  fram  the  womb,  and  who,  starving  and  perse- 
cuted, have  ever  been  tempted  to  *'  corse  God  and  die  " — the  Church 
of  England  has  taught.  But  in  the  main  she  has,  to  soy  the 
least,  fallen  short  of  her  duty,  ond  is  now  pajHug  and  will  pro- 
bably ere  long  pay  yet  more  fuUy  the  penalty. 

Every  sign  of  the  times  points  to  tho  fact  that  the  Cliurcli  of 
England  is  rapidly  approaching  a  great  crisis  in  her  hlntory.  The 
movement  for  her  overthrow  is  steadily  gaining  in  vigour  and  dimen- 
sions. Her  destruction  or  her  reform  is  at  hand.  So  inuch  as  this 
it  needs  no  seer  to  predict.  A  few  more  years  may  be  Tei|uired  to 
bring  the  crias  to  roaturity,  but  though  it  may  be  postponed,  it 
cannot  bo  evaded.  The  history  of  all  great  changes,  physical  or 
moral,  however  sudden  they  may  appear,  w  really  the  history  of 
gradual  progress.  For  long  tracts  of  time  caiu»e9  are  at  work, 
latent^  silent^  hut  steadily  developing.  Those  whose  duty  it  ia  to 
note  tlicm  cither  note  them  not,  or,  noting,  despise  thera.  Then, 
witli  what  seems  to  the  vulgar  a  surprising  suddenness,  comes  some 
stem  convulsion.  Old  forms  of  nature  or  of  convention  are  shivered 
into  atoms,  and  a  process  of  reconstruction  commcuccs.  Thus  is  it 
at  the  present  moment  with  respect  to  tho  Cburoli  of  Enghud. 
Every  day  deepens  in  men's  minds  tho  conviction  that,  as  at 
present   constituted,  slic  cannot  much    longer  continue    to  exist. 


*  It  w  foraign  to  the  nxswncitt  to  bring  forward  tho  hot  Uwt  Uus  anomaToiu 
poidtion  of  coTfttos  IK  due  uot  to  ttnj  deliberBte  Kbome  for  Ibcur  eanlavcimeiit,  but  to 
the  peculiar  circutn>tuiic«s  to  which  the  cUaa  ow«8  itn  origin.  As  ia  well  known, 
G«rttt«s  aro  of  compoiatiTOly  locent  growth,  and  no  pnnr  ixkm*  hare  been  made  to  meet 
the  ezlg«noc9  of  their  poalUon.  Thr7Ar«,asitw«TC,ezoreac«nce8of  tlMGhimh.  Bnt 
it  seensj  to  sajr  the  least,  nut  ivry  mafunoDlmons  on  the  part  of  tlM  epbeopal  bench 
to  tako  advantage  of  this  to  hoM  them  ia  dflqx>tic  subjeeCloo.  And  lioirerer  eooh  a 
Btalo  oT  tJilaga  ma;  liar»  orlwa,  it  la  turoa  the  lua  an  naomaly  and  a  Ulot. 
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Either  the  moruilrous  iutcrnal  anomoJics  which  now  mar  her  beauty- 
and  impede  her  uscrulncss  must  be  swept  away,  or  her  present 
alliance  witli  the-  State  must  come  to  an  end. 

Huw  ri})t!  public  opinion  is  for  a  change  ia  matters  ecclesiastical 
has  beeu  shown  most  clearly  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  iCstablish* 
ment. 

For  years  it  was  not  beard  of — it  seemed  in  a  safe  if  ignoble 
obscurity.  But  it  needed  only  the  voice  of  a  leader  to  arouse  against 
it  tbo  most  wide- spread  indi^iutiuu  and  uncompromising  hofitHity. 
And  why?  Because  men's  miudii  wure  ripe  for  such  a  manifesta- 
tion.    Because  they  wure  as  tinder  waiting  only  for  the  spark. 

And  already  more  than  one  voice  has  beeu  raised  in  Parliament 
a<;ainst  the  English  Chiircli.  Thus  one  success  begets  '  auotlivr, 
And  if  the  movemcut  still  tjuems  weak,  we  must  remember  that  tKe 
possibilities  m^  pareut>i  become  the  actualities  of  chiidrcu.  Tlie 
legitimate  offspring;  of  tho  diaestablij'hment  of  the  Irish  bnuicb  of 
the  United  Church  of  Kn^daud  and  Irelaud  is  the  disestablibtuoenl 
of  the  English  bniucli,  tudess  averted  by  «pecJy  and  radical  reform 

Already  tlio  party  of  Dts establishment  can  boast  a  strong  body  of 
allies  within  the  Church  itself.  No  inconsiderable  section  of  it' 
High  Church  party,  lormented  by  ceaseless  persecution,  has  eipreaied 
a  wish  for  greater  hbevty  of  action  even  at  the  cost  of  coniwetioii 
with  the  State ;  whilst  quite  lately  the  avowed  lay-leader  of  tho  Low 
Church  party  has  iu  stronger  language  given  vent  to  the  same  desire. 

That  Disostabbshmeut  would  on  the  whole  bo  a  calamity  fef 
Eugland.  we  cannot  doubt.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  a  formal  retf^- 
uition  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  indeed  an  aUi^i^ 
between  the  two.  is  involved  in  the  fundamental  conception  of  w 
ideal  condition  of  society — that  without  this  the  State  remain;  ball- 
developed,  marred,  and  mutilated — no  longer  natural,  and  ihereioK 
not  divine — a  factitious  abnormity,  or,  at  the  best,  mere  phase  of  aocw 
life  instead  of  its  complete  and  perfect  development — we  canoo*  bu* 
regard  with  feeling:*  of  dismay  the  po?tsibility  of  such  a  diitniptK* 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  auoraalie^  that  now  dis6gurc  ^ 
Church  of  England  ai'e  so  great  and  glaring  that,  unless  ibejT  t* 
removed  or  abated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  desire  with  any  fenof 
the  continued  existence  of  such  an  institution. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out  what  in  our  opinion  ^wuld  ^ 
rhc  bases  of  that  reformation  which  is  required  in  order  to  &^^ 
ihe  Dmrch  of  England  to  rise  to  the  mcfL^ure  of  ideal  influenct. 
And  these  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  Tho  consolidation  and  redistribution  of  revenues.  To  cany  o« 
the  latter  in  accordatici."  with  the  principles  of  natural  justic^ani 
sound  political  economy,  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of: 


a.  Length  of  Scnrice. 

/3.  Amount  of  Population. 

y.  Kxtcnt  of  Area. 

The  ministers  of  tlie  Church  wmild  he  divided  into  classes  in 
accunlance  with  their  length  of  service,  much  in  the  same  way  as  at 
present  obtains  with  respect  to  chaplains  in  the  anny  anrl  -oa^y,  and 
thfiir  pay  would  increase  in  the  «anic  ratio  as  their  seniority — working 
clergymen  of  five  years'  standing,  for  example,  all  receiving  £100 
a-ycar,  of  ten  years'  stAndiug  i:l50.  and  so  on. 

To  this  pay  would  then  be  added  a  certain  heatl-money  for  the 
Bouls  committed  t.o  each  incumbent's  charge,  so  that  the  more  poptt- 
loua  his  district,  the  greater  vpso  facto  his  income. 

In  the  case  of  parishes  above  a  ccitain  ai'ca,  an  allowance  would  he 
made  in  accordance  with  a  graduntcd  scale,  as  recompense  for  the 
nddilional  work  thci-cby  involved. 

An  alteration  in  the  present  botindarica  of  parishes  and  districts, 
90  as  to  distribute  more  impartially  the  population,  though  mucli 
tu  be  desired,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  very  gradually  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  fact,  that  the  incumbents  of 
populous  districts  would  always  be  paiil  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  area,  would  enable  them  to  provide  additional  spiritual 
help  in  a  way  which  is  at  present  impossible. 

II.  For  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church,  Convocation  to 
bo  restored  to  thi3  position  of  a  true  represeutalive  and  legislative 
body.  Every  diocese  to  return  a  certain  number  of  members,  of 
whom  half  to  be  laymen.  Every  man  in  possession  of  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  to  have  the  right  of  voting  in  these  elections. 
This  would  at  once  conciliate  Dissenters  and  insure  the  introduction 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  liborally-minded  men  into  the  Assembly, 
whilst  the  stipulation  that  half  of  its  members  must  be  in  Orders 
would  secure  a  quite  sufficient  amount  of  orthodoxy  in  its  decisions. 

III.  Incumbents  to  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  adult  inha- 
bitants of  the  various  districts,  but  when  once  elected  not  to  be 
liable  to  deposition  except  for  notorious  evil  living  or  false  doctrine, 
and  then  only  in  due  coni-se  of  law. 

This,  it  will  be  pei-ceived,  is  an  equitable  compromise  between  the 
Cluirch  system  of  forcbg,  if  ishe  will,  an  unpalatable  nominee  upon 
a  helple&^  parish,  and  the  equally  pernicious  system  by  which  Dis- 
senters ran7.zle  their  ministers  by  holding  over  them  the  threat  of 
dismissal.  Every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  his  pastor;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  well  for  his  own  soul 
that  be  should  have  the  power  to  dispossess  him,  should  he  chance  to 
speak  with  an  unpalatable  freedom. 

IV.  Under  the  revised  system  the  existing  anomalies  with  respect 
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to  curates  ivould  cease  to  exist.  All  clergymen  wonld  be  paid  in 
accordance  witli  the  lengtii  and  lianlucsit  of  their  work,  and  all  would 
be  eiiually  si^cuii!  iu  their  posts  as  well  from  j-piscopal  tyraouy  aA 
fmra  coii^jregatioual  ciprice  ;  for — 

V.  In  oil  aiattcrs  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Cburcb,  tbe 
State  would  be  as  now  Bupreme.  Xo  clergyman  ivould  have  any- 
tbiug  to  fear  except  iu  due  course  uf  law.  To  tliis  end  of  course 
some  less  cumbrous  aad  expenHive  legal  machinery  would  have  to  be 
duvibeil  thnu  that  at  present  in  usa     But  this  is  a  matter  of  detaiL 

VI.  The  appointment  to  all  ofKcus  of  authority  and  honour  in  the 
Church  to  be  the  result  of  election.  Just  as  each  district  would 
iippuiut  itti  own  minister,  iio  would  the  clergy*  of  each  diocese  appoint 
their  own  Bi&hop,  uud  so  on  lu  other  ca^i>. 

Vn.  Couvocatiou  alouo  to  define  tiie  doctrines  of  the  C^urcli. 
Of  course  with  a  geuuiae  Convocation  there  would  be  no  longer  au 
adequate  reason  for  the  continued  KCbsiou  of  Biahopii  iu  the  temporal 
parliament,  where,  as  it  is,  their  poeitiou  from  day  to  day  grows  more 
untenable. 

Vin.  A  Fund  to  be  established  to  provide  retiring  penaonB  for 
clergymen  dif^abled,  either  through  age  or  sickness.  Tbiit  peusioQ  of 
course  to  be  in  proportion  to  length  of  service. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  minor  provisions  re«|\ured  tx>  fill  out 
this  scheme  )  but  it  may  eulHce  here  to  have  given  a  general  sketch 
of  its  nature.  It  will  not  improbably  strike  some  minds  as  Utopian. 
AU  reform  seems  Utopian  until  it  has  been  actuwCy  carried  ouL  But 
there  is  nothing  transcendental  or  fanciful  in  its  main  features. 
They  only  imply  a  recognition  of  the  firet  priaciplos  of  common 
sense  and  political  moi'ality,  now  utterly  i^uured  iu  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  an  institution  whose,  roiscm 
^^it  it  is  to  set  the  world  in  general  an  example  of  light  and 
symmetiy  and  justice,  should  iu  xXa  own  organization  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  each  and  all  of  these  attributes.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  when  the  standard  of  justice  and  common  sense  is  abso- 
lutely lower  iu  the  Church  than  in  the  world.  Such  a  6tat«  of  affairs 
must  provoke  retribution.  As  at  pi-esent  constituted,  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  last  much  longer.  It  has  even  become  a  quustiou 
whether  the  time  for  reform  is  not  already  post,  and  Dise-stablishmeut 
an  inevitable  necessity.  But  if  reform  is  still  possible,  it  will  have  to 
be  carrieil  out  upon  some  sucli  bases  as  tliose  suggested.  There  must 
be  a  return,  in  some  measure  at  least,  (o  ideal  conceptions  and  great 
permanent  principles,  for  the  present  organization  of  the  Church 
of  England  distinctly  violate*  almost  every  natural  law  by  which 
institutions  devclope  their  utility  and  reflect  the  beneficence  uf  God. 

Amaokvs  Lovaht. 
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TFTE  inexperienced  traveller  who  having  been  wearied  by  the 
re|)eat*^  slow  aticeiits  jukI  Jrag-wheeled  descents  of  a  tedious 
roacli  road,  afterwards  surveys  fii>ui  a  ntigliliyiiriug  mouutaiu  the 
route  he  has  pursued,  may  not  improbably  feel  surprise  at  the  incon- 
spicuousness  of  uudulattons  which,  while  beiug  travoreed,  seemed  so 
considerable. 

The  survey  of  the  path  of  human  social  evoUitiou  from  a 
stand-point  as  yet  macceRsiblc  to  u»,  would  no  doubt  similarly  affect 
that  estimate  of  the  iiii]v>rtauco  of  his  owu  epoch  which  each 
observer,  i-eflectijig  ou  contemporary  social  phenomena,  is  apt  to 
form. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  spit*  of  the  relative  evenness  of  the  world's 
Biirface  as  a  whole,  there  arc  here  and  there  exceptioiial  conditions^ 
sheer  precipices  of  both  ascent  and  descent  ;  so  history  exhibits  pni-allel 
phenomena  which  exception.illy  demarcate  comparatively  uneventful 
area*. 

Amidst  the  grassy  plains  of  North- Western  America  one  regioD 
hw)  obtained  the  title  of  "  Afau-vaise  fei-i-e,"  from  the  numerous  fuiv 
rows  and  depressions  by  wliich  progression  is  again  and  again  arrested. 
Further  ffouth,  the  great  Rio  Colorado  has  by  the  secular  attrition  of 
iUi  f^tream  ivonQ  for  itself  a  course  here  and  there  bounded  by  parallel 
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lirecipices  ilosconding  verUculiy  some  fivo  hundred  foot  or  more  from 
Uie  level  plalu  aboro,  and  forming  the  celebrated  cations  of  Califomia. 

The  slow,  Bcculflr  action  of  social  change  haw  resulted  here  and 
there,  under  special  conditions,  in  the  production  of  more  or  less 
!»iddcu  and  abrupt  manifestations  semog  for  oU  future  time  as  soci(>< 
logical  landmarks — canons  on  the  plain  of  history. 

If  a  Greek  who  had  watched  the  solemn  pi'occ-ssion  of  the  crocus- 
coloured  Feplus  to  the  Parthenon  on  the  great  Fanathcnaic  festival, 
or  had  laughe<l  with  Ari><tophanes  at  the  tireHOnic  old  sophist  whose 
moral  ubHtetrics  wearied  his  ears  as  his  ugliness  oUcudeil  hi»  Attic 
taste  for  beauty  :  or  if  one  of  the  succeeding  generation  who  having 
listened  in  Hie  Puyx  to  a  philippic  from  the  greatest  orator  who  ever 
filled  the  Boma,  consoled  himself  for  existing  poUtical  troubles,  with 
Herodotus  or  with  Homer— if  either  of  these  Greeks,  reflecting  on  his 
.surround logs,  deemeil  himself  a  witness  of  a  social  culmination  in 
art,  the  drama,  oratorj',  hi!*tory,  and  poetry,  constituting  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  models  and  the  teachers  of  mankind  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come — he  would  nai  have  been  in  error,  would  not  hare 
OTer-estimnted  tin-  significance  of  his  epoch. 

A  Roman  who  had  just  witnosNed  the  decapitation  of  a  criminal 
for  ^^olating  the  laws  and  defying  the  majesty  of  the  state  by  refus- 
ing to  bum  incense  to  the  Oods  and  to  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror, might  have  reflected  thai  the  criminal  was  one  of  a  cla^s  pos- 
sessed by  an  " exiiiahifis auperstitio"  andacertAin  "odluvi  fiwnvini 
(jeneriA,"  who  mot  together  at  night  amidst  the  <iead  to  sing 
"charms"  and  adore  with  magic  rites  a  crucified  malefactor  repre- 
sented with  an  ass's  head,  and  who  were  so  rapidly  and  mysteriously 
increasing  that  no  citizen  could  feel  quite  sure  he  might  not  even 
himself  be  seized  unwittingly  by  this  degrading  and  insane  supersti- 
tion. Hml  such  a  Roman,  so  rertect-ing,  considered  his  era  to  be  one 
critical  for  the  Kmpiro,  and  himself  a  witness  of  the  commencement 
of  a  social  cataclysm,  he  would  not  have  cxaggciutcd  the  importance 
of  the  phenomena  surrounding  him. 

A  rcHned  Florentine,  revelling  in  the  brilliancy  of  a  renving 
Platonism  (which  was  beginning  to  replace  what  be  deemed  "narrow 
HoholaaticiBm,"  as  the  noble  classical  ai-cbitecture  was  banishing  the 
endlessly  repeated  details  of  the  Utest  Oothic),  nn<i  hospitably  enter- 
taining a  Spanish  Jew  whom  mendacious  conformiti'  had  failed  to 
screen  from  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition  of  l-iSo,  and  who 
in  turn  regaled  his  host  with  strange  detalb  of  the  plants,  animals, 
and  men  brought  from  the  lately  discovered  western  lands  to  CastUe, 
— such  a  Florentine,  if  he  (considering  the  coincidence  of  the  disinter- 
ment of  an  ohl  world  mth  the  discovery  of  a  new)  consoled  his 
Israclitish  guest  with  the  osaumnco  that  they  were  the  beholders  of 
events  destined  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  theocratic 
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forms,  would  in  no  way  liave  overstated  the  consequence  and  meaning 
of  the  period  in  whicli  lie  lived. 

That  spectator  who  iu  1789 — when  witnessing  the  long  train  of 
black-coated  inenil>ero  of  the  "ilt\»  Hat"  preceding  the  plumed 
nobles  and  brilliant  court  on  their  way  to  the  Solemn  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Oliost  befoi-e  the  opening  of  the  Stales-General — exclaimed, 
"There  goes  the  fnneral  procession  of  the  French  Monarchy," showed 
a  remarkably  correct  appieciation  of  the  fatal  significance  of  the 
paasiiig  pageant.  Not,  of  course,  but  that  the  conditions  for  tho 
cooling  explosion  had  been  Uowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  acciimukt- 
ing  for  centuries  before^yet  the  fact  of  siicli  slow  accumuJation  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  truth  that  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France  will  l>d  for  ever  memorable  us  the  epoch  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  those  changes  which  had  taken  so  long  in  becoming 
proximately  potential. 

We  in  England  (and,  indeed,  in  Europe  generally)  may  bo  said  to  be 
trareniiiig  an  rpoch  likely  to  be  memorable  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
and  one  which  many  deem  to  be  as  critical  as,  even  if  not  more  so  than, 
either  of  the  two  |K'noils  last  referred  to ;  am!  this  for  two  reasons. 

Fii-st,  heeauf*  it  may  prove  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  open  and 
complete  manifestation  of  latent  tendencies  which  thcae  two  periods 
bat  imperfectly  revealed. 

Secondly,  becauso  present  changes  are  distinguished  from  all  that 
liave  gone  before  by  their  intense  self-consciousness.  As  was  well 
remarked  by  Mr,  Tylor  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  • — "  Our 
social  science  has  a  new  character  and  power,  inasmuch  as  we  live 
near  a  turning-point  in  the  history*  of  mankind.  The  xinconncionn 
evolution  of  society  is  giving  place  to  its  consdouit  dc-vclopment." 

To  perceive  that  we  are  living  in  a  critical  epoch  is  one  thing,  to 

srippraiae  that  epoch  and  estimate  its  temloncios  correctly,  is  another 

a  much  more  difficult  one.     No  one  of  course  can  withdraw  him- 

f  completely  from  the  special  influences  of  his  age  and  country, 

owever  vigorous  may  bo  his  will  or  extensive  hi.'i  culture ;  jrot  to 

estttnate  such  phenomena  correctly,  and  with  as  little  bias  as  possible, 

is  about  the  must  important  task  to  which  a  thinker  can  in  these 

dajrs  apply  his  intellect. 

It  is  HO  supremely  important  because  wc  are  all  calle<l  upon  to 
Oontribnte  to  social  evolution,  and  more  or  leas  di.'rtinctly  to  take 
tides,  and  of  conrse  only  by  raro  accident  can  beneficial  action  dii-ectly 
nnuU  from  erroneous  judgments. 

How  caaily  erronooUB  sociological  judgment.'*  may  be  formed  by  the 
most  able  and  generally  best  infnnncd  men  recent  events  mako 
singularly  plain  to  us. 


'  COHTBMPQRABY  KSVIKW  fOT  Jt 
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Those  who  arG  old  onoii^h  to  recollect  the  ptissmg  of  the  first 
lleform  Bill,  and  have  sympathotiwilly  followed  the  train  of  political 
ideas  tlionceforward  popular,  can  hardly  fail  to  new  with  aniazemeni 
the  more  vcceDt  nets  or  manifestoes  of  advocates  of  Liberalism.  Utir 
comic  journals  were  never  tired  of  ridiculing  evcrytliiog  military; 
frce-tmde  and  toleration  were  ideals,  and  in  1851  idyllic  rhap-^cxlies 
celebniteJ  the  speedy  end  of  wars  and  the  apothuoHes  uf  Walt  aud 
Ark  wri  Jill  t. 

As  to  religious  liberty,  except  that  feeble  persecution  migh!  Hnger 
in  the  benighted  peninsulas  of  South -Western  Europe,  it  ■wasiroason 
to  doubt  '\\.9.  maintenance  and  triumphant  propagation.  L<»d 
Brougliani — tbo  eloquent  representative  of  the  whole  school — epokv 
(if  the  "  evil  ^piritK  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  haunted  the 
long  nigUt  now  tjtmt  down  tJte  ftfry,"  while  thcro  were  few  of  hu 
Bympathiscrs  but  would  have  scouted  the  idea  tliat  theological  cmi- 
ccptions  could  again  have  force  to  involve  Europe  in  bloody  struggJe* 
or  that  the  advocates  of  any  fonii  nf  ChriKtiauity  would  be  aimnt, 
if  not  actually,  driven  to  defend  themselves  sword  in  liaod  ^>iut 
the  opprissinn  of  their  persecutors. 

This  falsification  of  such  benevolent  hopes,  as  also  of  the  pontifial 
vaticinations  of  Augustc  Comte,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  cuiW^ 
liberal  conception  of  social  philosophy  as  applied  to  recent  m" 
contemponineous  phenomena  was  inadequate,  just  ok  the  philus-'pt.v 
accepted  at  the  period  of  the  gi-eat  French  Revolution  was  piW*" 
by  the  event  to  have  been  superficial  and  delusory,  and  »  ^ 
ideas  which  found  cxprcssiou  in  that  most  fascinating  period,  »* 
early  "  Rr-rniissmice,'^  gave  no  warning  of  dire  events  to  eotoe  I"-"-' 
the  thirty  years'  war  and  the  bloody  and  prolonged  stnjggle  of  tjic 
League. 

SiKiial  and  political  events  being  as  they  are  the  ultimate  outfiOOM 
of  the  involveil  interaction  of  most  numerous,  ciiinplex,  and  rrrad*' 
causes,  it  is  evident  that  such  causes  must  he  sought  in  oouditii** 
antedating  hy  many  pontnries  the  evout«  we  would  seek  to  exjil^o- 
This  truth  hiw  been  perceivetl  and  acted  on  hy  all  who  of  late  U"' 
occupied  theiiisclves  with  tlie  PhiUaophy  of  History,  aud  Lave,  Ukcl'' 
Tocqueville,  sought  to  trace  out  Hiu'h  hidden  eoimexions.  NowriW 
would  any  longer  venture  to  explain  the  crisis  of  17S9  cxcliisirely  \^ 
the  reigns  of  the  fift-teuth  and  sixteenth  Louis,  or  that  of  HiS 
only  by  the  corruptions  imd  crroi-s  of  the  Restoration. 

The  gieat  promiueuce    which   rcdigious  questions   hare   of   Ufc 
assunied  is,  as  ha.s  just  boeu  remarked,  strangely  in  oontrast  wilh  the 
expectations  generally  prevalent  before  the  outbreak  of  lyiS.    Now 
our   daily  press  seeks   again   and   again  to  impress  on  its  rcaden 
that  the  fundamental  questions  and  divisions  amongst  men  are  rcligi- 
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ous  ones,  wliilc  evfity  sort  of  joornal  remarks  on,  deplores  or  exults 
in,  the  widespread  process  of  religious  disintogralioii,  and  pnnlicU  or 
speculates  about  possible  rcconijti'uctioQB. 

Tlie  very  same  character  of  relii^'ious  excitation  marks,  liowever, 
both  the  French  revolutionary  c-pocli  and  the  period  uf  the  Keniiis- 
ganee  as  well  as  that  in  which  we  now  live ;  nor  would  it  be  denied  by 
mftuy  of  our  more  pbilosopliical  thinkent,  that  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  these  three  periods  jire  but  iudicutious  of  different 
stages  of  one  proloitged  movement,  though  such  thinkers  would  difiur 
a»  to  the  nature  and  teudeuoy  of  Ihu  movemeut  itself. 

Three  questions  then,  seoai  to  demand  our  iittcutiou. 

I.  The  fii-st  of  these  is,  whether  in  fact  ouc  spirit  and  tendency  lias 
or  has  uot  rually  animated  these  great  movements  which  have  marked 
the  po«t-media*vaI  epoch  ? 

TT.  The  second  question  is,  if  there  has  been  one  such  inspiration, 
what  has  been  its  true  nature  and  character? 

ni.  The  third  question  is,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  further  effect  of 
such  a  Kpirlt,  and  is  it  likely  henceforward  to  increase  or  to 
dimihislt  7 

Complex  and  dil^cult  as  the  tirxt  question  may  appear  at  the  outr 
set,  it  does  not  aeem  difficidt  to  fix  i]f)On  a  leading  characteristic 
whereby  to  connect  together,  on  the  one  hand,  the  period  of  tlie 
Kecaiasance  with  that  of  the  Ik-volutiou;  on  the  other,  the  latter 
e^'ent  with  contemporaneous  phenomena. 

That  widc-t^pix-ad  break-up  of  defiiiitc  religious  systco^s,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  IcKt^  niarke<l  temlency  to  democracy  in  politics 
which  exists  to-day,  ih  generally  allowed  to  be  the  <;-xprcfifiion  of  a 
spirit  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  pn::domiiiaiitly 
iufluenocd  the  great  French  movcmcut  of  the  lust  century. 

Similarly,  the  alfocted  imitation  of  ancient  Rome,  the  studious 
reproduction  of  classical  customs  which  were  practised  by  so  many  of 
the  "citizens"  of  France,  as  well  as  by  its  "Senators"  and  "Consuls," 
marks  a  certain  similarity  of  spirit  between  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  elegant  and  refined  period 
of  the  "  jRenawsanec." 

Moreover,  though  the  lawt-namcd  period  was  nut.  except  more  or 
less  in  Italy,  avowedly  anti-Chris-tian  (like  the  French  iievolution), 
it  was,  nevertheless,  speedily  followed  by  religious  disruptions  which 
are  deemed  by  many  who  heartily  approve  them,  as  but  the  logical 
precursors  of  that  absolute  negation  of  Christianity  which  has,  in 
£Ki,  become  so  widespread,  in  Smtzerlond,  (.iermauy,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  is  now  openly  avowed  by  many  of  those  who  ILuealiy 
represent  the  initiators  of  kucIi  Jisruptious. 

One  spirit  then  may,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  be  said  to  have 
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influenced  the  couree  of  eveuts  from  the  commeuciiig  Jisiut^^nitioD 
of  mejifeval  civiliKatioii  down  to  the  present  day.  Such,  at  least 
appears  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  case.  Further  reflection  may, or  miiy 
uot,  confirm  tins  view,  and  may  indicate  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
that  spirit. 

The  persistence  of  national  characteristics,  and  the  strange  latent 
vitality  of  apparently  extinct  modes  of  thotight  and  feeling,  frequently 
cause  sm-prise. 

In  how  many  respects  do  uot  the  Gauls  of  Osesar  live  to<di; 
under  the  Piesidyucy  of  the  gallant  Marslial,  Duke  of  Magenta  T 

Who  can  fail  to  see  in  Priuce  Bismarck  the  representative  of  ooe 
of  those  Teutons  who  jjaineii  haptism  through  the  sword  of  ChaI^^ 
mague,  aud  who  in  turn  now  seeks  to  replace  the  synihol  uf  ik- 
Cross  by  tlie  hammer  of  Thor,  aud  the  last  relics  of  a  ChristiBn 
polity  by  an  avowed  system  of  "  blood  and  iron." 

In  the  existing  Spanish  Civil  War  between  the  Carlist  Nortl 
aud  the  passionately  democratic  South  with  its  strong  infaflon 
of  Moorish  blooJ,  we  see  (whatever  may  be  its  result)  a  reprwlw- 
tiou  of  the  Btniggie  between  tlie  Mohammedan  hosts  aud  tliosc 
Christians  who  in  tbe  fortresses  of  the  Pyrenees  turULii  the  tide  uf 
the  Saracenic  invasion. 

In  Belgium,  the  conllict  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  ino(llli«>l 
form,  still  tudutes,  and  the  very  name  of  "Gueu.\"  is  now  asmin*^ 
by  those  who  represent  the  spirit  of  tbe  original  bearers  of  'diA 
appellation. 

We  all  recollect  Uibbon's  vivid  picture  of  the  complete  restwratio" 
by  Artaxerxcs  of  the  old  religion  of  Persia  which  had  lingered  miiJ' 
spite  of  au  apparent  interruption  dating  back  from  the  Alexaatln*" 
conquest — a  notewortby  instance  of  persistence  in  ancient  timci 

To-day,  French  missionaries  find  to  theii'  amazement  that  tDip<t^ 
of  a  persecution  deemed  exterminating,  Christianity  in  Japan  sU« 
flourishes,  having  been  secretly  handed  down  for  generations  wilbiw* 
the  aid  of  a  single  pi'icst,  aud  with  no  sacraments  but  BiipUfoii  ■"" 
3Iatrimony. 

If  survival  and  revival  may  ensue  vmler  such  clrcumfiUDitft 
surely  a  system  of  unknown  antiquity,  universal  in  extent  ^ 
eminently  congenial  to  most,  men  as  they  actually  exist,  uaf  >* 
Confidently  expected  lu  possess  a  life  of  extreme  tenacity  auJ  '* 
show  an  increasiug  tendency  to  revival  as  iinpedimeuta  and  r«stnc- 
tions  are  successively  removed. 

Such  a  Kyiitciu  was  that  Paganism  and  Nature-worship  vbi*^ 
Christianity  seemed  for  a  time,  in  Europe,  to  have  80  thorougUj 
succeeded  in  supplanting. 

Even,  however,  at  that  period  which  has  by  common  consent  beer' 


accepted  as  representing  the  culmination  of  tlio  mediaeval  thoocracy 
and  of  tbc  purely  (/hristian  mouarcliy — the  epoch  tliat  ia  of  Inno- 
cent III.  and  of  St.  Louia — the  fepivit  of  Pnganism  was  far  enough 
from  being  extinct,  as  is  evidenced  to  us  hy  a  multitude  of  load 
BUperstitions,  hy  such  institutions  a»  tlie  fete  tles/ovB,  and  by  the 
wiJe-spread  belief  in,  iimi  practice  of,  magic  rites.  Nay,  already  it 
showed  signs  of  retunuiig  strength  and  activity  in  the  poctiy  of 
Provence,  the  legend  uf  Kt^Ioise  and  Abelord,  and  various  kindred 
phenomena,  constituting  what  has  been  well  termed*  the"Media'VaI 
Eeu^ssaoce." 

To  this  very  day,  according  to  some  writers,  the  Baal  fires  of 
Fhcantcia  live  in  the  Norwegian  bonfireH  of  St.  John's  evt.'. 

The  talismans  against  the  evil-eye,  so  common  in  Naples,  01*0 
almost  as  expressive  of  Paganism  as  the  forbidden  emblems,  sold  an 
late  as  1790t  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocky  mound  with  itw 
old  round  churcli  dedicated  to  SS.  Cosmo  e  iJamiauu. 

"Even  recently  an  oak  copso  at  Loch  Siant,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
was  UeM  so  sacred  that  no  pei-soii  wmdd  venture  to  cut  the  smallest 
branch  from  it."  Tbt-  pilgrims  at  St.  Fillun's  woll  in  1791,  "  walked 
or  were  carrieil  deasil  {atinxvUe)  round  the  well.  They  also  threw 
each  a  white  stone  uu  an  adjacent  cairn,  and  left  behind  a  scrap  of 
their  clothing  as  an  ofifcring."  I 

"The  Carinthian  peasant  will  foitdcr  the  wind  by  setting  a  dish  of 
food  in  a.  tree  before;  his  houtie,  and  the  fire  by  ca.'tting  in  lard  and 
dripping,  in  order  that  gale  and  conflagration  may  nut  hurt  him. 
At  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  la£t  century  this  most  direct  elemental 
sacrifice  might  bo  seen  in  Oermauy  at  the  midsummor  festival  in  the 
most  perfect  form  ;  some  of  the  porridge  from  the  tabic  was  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  some  into  running  water,  some  was  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  some  smeared  on  leaves  and  put  on  the  chimney-top  for 
the  windH."  In  France,  at  Andricux  in  Uauphiny.  "  at  the  solstice 
the  villagers  went  out  upon  the  bridge  wlicn  the  sun  rose,  and  offered 
him  an  omelet.  The  custom  of  burning  alive  the  finest  calf,  to  save 
a  murrain-struck  herd,  ha<l  iU  examplts  in  CornwaU  in  the  present 
century."  § 

At  the  Vintage  Festival  of  the  Madonna  Jet  Arco,  signs  of  prac- 
tices oonaected  with  the  old  Greek  Nature-worship  reappear  In  the 
Icaf-WTcathed  poles  brandi.shed  b}'  youths,  themselves  gamishGd  with 
strings  of  filberts  on  their  neck^  and  anus — their  juice-smeared 
faces  shaded  by  wreaths  of  vine-leaves. 


•  By  Waller  H.  Pater,  In  hie  "  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  IlMiaissaaoa*' 
t  To  Sir  Bichanl  Colt  Hoar*. 

;  Qaotedl^  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock,  in  hi«  "OrigiD  orciriliiation,"  pp.  192  and  liW. 
{  Sm  Edvurd  B.  Tylor'a  "  Primitive  Culture,'   vol.  iL  jiij.  :iG«,  S7rt. 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  such  mere  external  practices  that  it  is  hem 
mtended  maiuly  to  uirect  attention,   but  to  a   deeper  underiying 
spirit    Such  phenomoua  are  patent  survivals  likely  to  long  lingftt 
amidst  an   unlettered  peasantrj,  the  sons  of  Ihe  P^^ni  of  earliex 
Cliristian  times.     Tlio  movement*  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteentki 
centuries  sprang  rather  from  above  than  from  below,  and   the  anti  ■ 
Cliristian  developments  of  to-day  are  mainly  due  to  men  of  cnltnr^ 
and  education  not  generally  intent  upon  a  restoration  of  Pag&nisn"^. 
nor  consciously  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

NcveiiUelesn  it  is  here  maintained  that  the  deep  Pagan  qjirit  vri 
which  the  Ai-yau  mind  wa.<i  once  saturated  (which  shows  itself  aupe 
ficially  ill  the  moi.km  practices  just  referred  to),  profoundly  modi£ 
and  actuates  not  tiie  minds  of  the  poor  only,  but  of  the  rich  aai 
educated,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  have  cither  failed  to  master 
who  (in  rare  instances)  having  mastered  have  deliberately  reject***— =4 
Ciiristian  Philosophy  and  Theology.  Tlie  result  is  the  assunipiio^c:  -a 
of  no  merely  negative  attitude  towards  Chri-stianity,  but  of  a  p(o^ei> 
found  and  violent  antagonism  to  it  springing  from  a  keen,  often 
Monate  attachment  to  an  opposed  system. 

It  is  happily  very  possible  to  nltributc  this  antagonism  in  the 
of  many,  to  a  narrow  zeal  for  truth  partially  apprehended.     Th-  -«9 
beauty,  the  truth,  and  the  goodne&s  of  nature  when  revealod  t- 
some  men  with  a  force  and  vivacity  new  and  strange,  seem  to  the 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  superuataralism  of  Christianity. 

The  extreme  narrowness  and  want  of  tlexibility  of  many  mini 
are  nothing   leas   than   amazing,  and   the   effects  of  "  bias "  ba^-^'"^ 
boon   lately  well  illustrated  by  Mr.   Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
of  this  Review* 

It  is  then   little  to  he  wondered  at  that  when,  after  centuries  o 
comparative  neglect,  the  study  of  Nature  was  resumed  with  cDeTg^_  Jl 
and  pafision,  an  accompanying  depreciation  of  the  Cliristian  Super 
natural  should  have  manifested  itself,  and  the  wonder  becomes  ev« 
less  when  it  is  reciillectod  how  such  revived  naturaUstic  tendeucii 
harmouised  with  one  of  the  deepe.it  chonls  in  the  composition  of  lh<^^ 
Aryan  nice— the  univenml,  ancient,  and  persistent  worship  of  tb 
powers  and  forces  of  Nature. 

The  chaos  resulting  from  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire 
being  reduced  1o  order  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  Christian  Chureb, 
»t  a  period]  when  the  early  gcnn.^  of  Natural  Science  had  withered 
under  the  influence  of  the  barbarian  invasions— considerattoua  re- 
lating to  the  next  world  occupied  all  mental  actiWty  not  directly 
employed  in  ministering  to  tUe  immediate  and  mast  pressing  vaott 
of  this. 

*  Sea  "  The  .Study  of  Bocio1o37,"  chatitcn  xl.  wid  sii.  in  Uie  CovmirooAST 
Sbview  for  May  atiJ  June  1873. 
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The  art  of  tho  Midille  iVges  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  petri  Red  embodi- 
ment of  this  spirit.  Not  only  catheJnU,  church,  chftpel,  religious-house, 
and  parsonage  were  adompd  with  religions  symbols  and  ima{^ry,  but 
sucli  imagery  all  but  as  exclusively  decorat^l  the  cottage,  the  palace, 
and'  thejmarkct-placp.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality  hod  acci- 
dentally resulted  in  the  haniahmcnt  of  the  nude,  and  the  vigour  .ii!<I 
perseverance  with  which  the  strongest  natures  and  the  aciitunt. 
intellects  devotetl  themselves  to  philosophy,  bore  an  inverse  ratio  to 
(he  energy  with  which  traditional  physics  were  almost  uuproiitably 
cultivated. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  even  now  to  realizo  the  joyousness,  the 
foeling  of  lulief  with  which  many  minds  mu.'^t  have  iiailed  tlie  first 
blossoming  of  that  Hweet  artistic  spring — the  early  Renaisaanoe. 
Soon  on  each  edifice,  as  if  struck  by  a  magic  wand,  every  deco- 
rative detail,  every  nielie  and  pinnacle  bloHsoms  out  with  a  new  life 
spreading  over  the  architectural  mai»eR  (the  masses,  as  lu  St.  Eua- 
tachc  of  Palis,  still  contiuning  a&  lieforc),  disguising  thcin  as  8ome 
fair  creeper  may  seem  to  replace  thu  proper  foliage  of  the  tree  it 
clasps. 

To  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  refinement,  the  full  charm  of  Uio 
great  movement  architecturally,  we  miLst  seek  it  in  the  land  of 
its  birth— in  Italy,  where  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  that  dream  of  beauty, 
presents  us  with  perhaps  its  most  perfect  expression  —  still  esscn- 
lially  belonging  to  Mediaval  Christian  art,  yet  modified  by  the 
movement  to  come,  a  maiden  with  the  blush  of  an  approaching 
revelation — Margaret  for  the  first  time  esi<aying  Faust'.H  fatal  offer- 
ing of  pearl-s. 

This  artistic  revolution,  tho  changed  aspect  of  Church  nud  Oratory 
must  have  reacted  on  and  iritensifie<l  tho  very  movement  wliich  that 
change  expressed.  But  if  a  mere  modification  in  the  architecture  of 
citio8  had  a  tendency  to  modify  nien'i;  minds,  how  much  stronger  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  cliauged  views  as  to  the  architecture  of  the 
universe  (terrestrial  and  cosmical)  intluced  by  geographical,  physical, 
and  astronomical  discovery ! 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  lias  abvady  l)een  adverted  to,  and 
certainly  no  augmentation  of  knowledge  iu  our  own  day — not  even  the 
revelations  of  spectnnn  analysis — can  have  Iiad  an  effect  nearly  so  start- 
ling. Yet  even  the  shock  of  this  geographical  revelation  must  liavo 
been  inferior  in  degree  to  that  imparted  by  the  uplifting  of  the  solid 
earth  from  its  foundations  and  tlio  casting  of  it  forth  from  its  proud 
physical  supremacy  to  wander  through  space  u  glolie  relatively  insig- 
nificant— ctfucts  wliich  must  hare  seemed  to  ensue  in  the  minda  of 
men  when  they  first  accepted  UcUoceutric  Astronomy. 

Yet  later,  when  the  full  current  of  pli>-sical  discovery  had  set  in 
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and  the  disciples  of  Dcscnrtcn  and  Bacon  by  dlUgenC  ioTestigationa 
and  happily  deviacd  experiments  were  daily  adding  to  the  accumu- 
lated store  of  accurate  knowledge  in  BJologj-,  in  Cbemisti^*  and 
Physics — the  poasionatfi  pui-Huit  of  Natural  Science  grew  by  what  li 
fed  u|>on,  and  investigation-]  which  were  Wguu,  ajt  Alchemy  and 
Astrologj',  with  utilitarian  views  only,  were  continued  from  pure  love 
of  and  devotion  to  Sciences  which  repaid  persevering  enquirers  with 
reflpon-scs  definite,  tmsiwortliy,  and  capable  of  reiterated  verification. 

The  tmnaition  which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Itenaissaoee 
was  a  change  from  a  social  condition  in  whicli  considerations  relating 
to  a  ftiturc  world  ftlill,  at  least  apparently,  predominated,  to  one 
revelling  and  exulting  in  nature  and  in  ibis  world  as  it  offers  itself 
Rpontaneoufily  to  our  nen^ieji  and  our  intellect.  Such  a  change  must 
Iiave  been  like  that  which  would  I>c  induced  by  passing  frojii  within 
some  grand  medieval  abbey  diurch  into  a  modem  muHium. 
Perhaps  no  man  could,  for  the  first  time,  m  pass  without  unjustly- 
depreciating  the  merits  and  the  beauties  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  so 
great  seems  at  fii'st  the  divergence  between  the  $pii-its  respectively 
embodied  in  thoRO  two  manitcstationsL 

Let  U9  enter  an  old  English  Abbey — Catherine  of  Arragon  being 
still  queen !  The  maasivc  pillars  of  its  nave,  in  long  drawn  iieries, 
have  for  iive  hundred  years  looked  down  on  worshippers  at  the  daily 
office.  The  successive  styles  of  different  portions  of  the  fabric  spoafc 
of  the  continued  zeal  for  the  beauty  of  God's  house  in  successive 
generations  of  it*  cloistered  inmates.  Every  window  glowti  with 
colours  artistically  blended,  revealing  saintly  forms.  The  light  of  day 
struggles  in  with  difHculty,  while  here  and  ihero  in  deeply  shaded 
nooks  twinkling  lamps  burn  before  sacred  images,  and  the  shrine  of 
the  Patron  is  brilliant  with  many  tapei-s.  Ou  the  walls  may  bo 
seen  the  legend  of  his  life,  his  temptations,  mait)Tdom,  and  mira- 
cles. Above  the  Rood,  on  the  spectator's  left,  he  sees  depicted  the 
joyful  ix'sun-ection  to  a  better  life,  while  on  his  right  the  tormeutt 
of  the  damned  within  the  gaping  "jaws  of  hell"  are  forcibly  pour- 
trayed.  As  the  monks  give  forth  the  3fiufni/icat  with  sonorous  chant, 
the  incense  rises  before  the  lighten!  altar  blaring  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  smell,  in  addition  to  sight  and  hearing,  mini.stt-rA  to  devotion. 
The  daylight  fades  as,  in  the  closing  office  of  Compline,  the  chcnr- 
boys'  voices  King — "in  m<inui  (tia*  Ihnn'uif  com'nu'rH'h  »ph-itMH 
Tneiim,"  and  the  sweet  "  S>Al>.>e  Regina  Mater  MiserUoitlia  "  peace- 
fully  dismisses  the  religious  to  their  dormitory,  and  the  faithful  to 
their  homes.  This  world,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
pale  before  the  mind  of  one  who  thorouglily  s)'mpathises  with  such 
a  scene ;  visions  of  holiness,  of  loving  self-abnegation,  of  celestial 
bejuity  and  lUvine  luve  rise  up  before  biin.    Vft-W  may  sucli  a  one, 
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full  of  devout  happiness,  exclaim  with  heart  ami  soni,  "  Dtmix'M. 
dilexi  rfwm-rmi  domux  tttat  ft  Uicum.  habit/iiionitt  glnritt  tuof."  A 
mind  bci  inflnpnced  may  at  first  tend  to  appreciate  but  fAintly  the 
merely  nalurnJ  creation,  and  feel  but  scanty  reverence  for  its  foroes, 
and  a  qualified  admimtioTi  for  iljt  beauties. 

Let  lis  now  cnioT  n  modem  museum.  When  il«  multitudinous 
contents  have  been  so  mastered  that  the  intellect  can  gnisp  it  lUi  a 
whole,  what  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the  ptiypical  universe  it  oflfera 
to  the  intellect  attuned  to  its  contemplation  I 

The  oi^nic  and  inorganic  worlds  combine  to  present  to  the  duly 
instructed  mind  a  vision  of  majesty  and  harmouy  undreamed  of  only 
two  eonturies  ago. 

Id  its  j^olugtcal  section,  even  the  tertiary  foasiliferous  racks  speah 
of  an  antiquity  compared  witli  which  the  Pyramids  of  £^ypt  are 
but  of  yesterday.  Majestic  remains  of  vast  creatures  onc*_'  living  but 
now  oxttncl,  oxercise  the  mind  in  fruitful  coDJecturcs  which  mentally 
briitf;  back  forms  pa.s.sed  away  for  ever,  to  live  again  for  the  wonder 
and  <l(!li|^ht  of  Ihc  votaries  of  sctcnoe.  llie  crystalliue  minerals 
reveal  innate  laws  of  symmetry  and  beauty  which,  as  it  wore,  lend  a 
ROrt  of  life  even  to  inorguDic  nature. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  orjjimic  world  an 
it  lives  around  us  now,  we  may  uvtn  the  harmonious  oi^nizatiou  (so 
fitted  to  its  needs)  uf  each  s|)ecies  of  animal  and  plsnt,  proclaiming  a 
nature  instinct,  with  ititidli}rence  as  well  as  with  beauty.  Here  also 
we  may  learn  how  sli^'hi  differences  of  colour  or  form  may  protect 
the  individual  life,  an<l  what  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  an  appa- 
rently triflinj:;  defect  of  sti-ucture.  Teeming  nature  is  seen  to  l>e  the 
motliLM*  of  myriads  i»f  creatures  of  wliich  but  few  can  reach  maturity, 
and  teems  to  proclaim  triimpet-tongued  a  natural  gospel  of  happi- 
ness fur  the  healthy.  tEie  beautiful,  the  strong. 

The  bvcliost  tints  displayed  by  birds  as  well  as  their  springtide 
melody,  "Ihe  blossom  of  ijl  dowers  as  well  as  their  sweetest  perfumes, 
all  bec^jiue  kttowu  to  ns  as  but  subordinate  agencio.t  ministering  to 
the  ^reat  n-protluctive  function — spontaneous  tributes  of  organic  life 
to  Alma  Venus.  Snch  phenomena  seem  to  combine  with  tlie  evi- 
dences  of  the  destructive  and  apparently  cruel  processes  of  nature  U> 
inculeatv  the  brief  lesson  of  the  grim  symbol  at  the  K^yptian  festival 

—"Enjoy." 

But  in  our  temple  of  nature  it  is  not  only  the  creatures  of  this 
planet  which  offer  thonwelve.ii  to  our  scnitiny,  but  oven  portionii  of 
other  spheres ;  and  mcteorolites  prove  to  us  that  similar  sulMtitnces 
and  similar  laws  to  those  existing  in  this  earth,  pcivadc  regions  of 
space,  remote  fi'om  and  inaccL-ssihlc  to  us. 

How  strongly  does  a  nature  so  replete  with  interest,  with  wonder, 
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U'itli  beauty,  with  pleasure  and  with  awe,  solicit  thedtivotion  of  man's 
facilities'  Tlio  courts  oK  such  a  scientific  temple  teud  tn  produce  in 
not  a  few  miuds  feelings  of  delight  mingled  with  a  quasi-religious 
seotiiKent ;  and  when,  instructed  by  such  teaching  we  wander  forth 
amidst  the  living  pToducts  of  nature,  that  feeling  becomes  intenBili*tI 
indeed. 

Tropical  scenes  full  of  exuberant  organic  life  are,  of  cour^  heat 
calcnlated  to  call  it  forth,  but  even  in  our  own  land  tJiere  is  ample 
itmteri:i]  for  evoking  it. 

When  from  some  smnoth -browed,  challty  down  we,  repoMCi 
amidst  fragrant  wild  llowers  and  the  hum  of  busy  in>iect  life,  lo(4 
down  on  the  peaceful  ocean  rippling  in  sun-lit  splendour  at  our  feet 
— as  we  mark  the  sea-fowl  sailing  in  circles  with  rai'pJy  flApping 
wing,  or  listen  to  the  lark  rising  blithely  through  the  summer  air- 
how  strong  with  many  \vill  be  the  impulse  towards  a  joyous  cultti* 
of  an  underlying  soul  of  which  such  visible  beauty  is  the  living  a«i 
palpitating  garment.  Tlio  Great  Pan  lives  once  more,  nor  is  Aphto- 
dite  unlikely  to  receive  a  mule  and  nn^ntal  homage.  This  woddi* 
felt  to  bo  lovely  and  sweet  indeed,  juid  visions  of  excUisively  lonte- 
trial  joy  paj^  lieforc  the  mind  and  tend  to  produce  in  it  scanty 
reverence  for  tlic  fomig  and  but  slight  admiration  for  the  beauti^ 
of  Cniristian  supernal uralisnt. 

It  is  iu  a  senae  which  the  foregoing  compaaison  may  sci-vc  to  illus- 
trate, that    the  whole  modeni  movement  dating  from  the  verv  tJr^ 
breath  of  the  Kcnaissatice  may  be  regarded  as  being esHeutially  aieux*''* 
towards  Paganism — uut  of  courae  (at  least  in  the  first  instance)    ^ 
the  wdiship  of  the  old  Gods,  but  to  much  of  the  spirit  which  und^^ 
lay  that  worship. 

The  essence  of  Paganism  did  uot  consiai  iu  any  definite  credo,    ^^ 
iu  any  exehisivc  cultus,  else  how  could  the  strange  Gods  of  the  E^"*^ 
have  found  a  home   in  the   capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?    '^9^) 
essence  of  Faganisui  consisted  iu  a  systematic  contcuiplaUou  of  ttv-  ^ 
world  as  it  is.  with  a  certain  religiosity  indeed,  but  without  supe-^l_ 
natural  (as  distinguished  from  preternatural)  aspirations  or  thu  idea^^ 
holiness.     Ita  religious  conceptions  were  drawn  from  nature,  repos^^*"^ 
on  natural  pheuomena,  and  taking  nature  as  she  ts,  logically  resulte 
iu  riles  which  answered  both   to   ber  joyous  and   to   her  gloom, 
aspects. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christianity  tlie  worship  of  nature  hod 
uutuld  ages  entered  into  the  very  maiTow  of  the  bones  of  our  fure-^ 
&ther&     The  Cliristian  Church,  in  spite  of  its  appareDt  media^v 
triumph,  had  on  the  m&sse:S  but  an  im])erfect  hold,  and  iu  some  couu-^ 
tries  had  but  the  acceptaiicc  of  a  brief  tradition  from  fatliers  ou  whom, 
it  had  been  imposed  by  iho  sword  a  few  ceaturies  before.     What 
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tlicii  if,  uiiiier  tlifj  inHuencea  brought  to  bear  nince  the  year 
hristiaiiity  is  Iwuoming  disintegrated  over  wide  areas,  and  the 
;an  soiitiincnt  reappearing  like  some  old  chiKsicul  poem  on 
of  a  paUiupscst  fruni  which  the  later  ruediiev».l  sitpcntciip- 
kve  been  removed  ? 

the  Reaaissancc,  its  syiupiidiuLic  historian,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater, 
observes :  "  One  of  the  strongest  characteri-stics  of  t}mt  out- 
.  .  .  was  iu.  antinomiauism,  its  spirit  of  rebellion  uml  revolt 
the  moral  and  religiouB  idea^  of  the  age.  In  their  search 
lie  p1eftsitre.<!  of  the  seiises  aud  the  iinagiuation,  in  their  care 
uity,  iu  their  worship  of"  the  body,  peoplf  were  impelled  beyond 
of  the  primitive  Chrintiiiu  ideal ;  and  their  luve  became 
lolatry,  a  stningc  riviil  religion.  It  was  the  return  of  that 
us,  uot  JeaiJ,  but  ouly  hiildou  for  a  time  iu  the  caves  of 
UBbei^',  of  those  old  Pagan  (jadx  still  going  to  uud  fro  on  the 
ider  all  surts  of  disguises."* 

en  here  contended  tlmt  the  whole  modem  movement  from  the 
Its  of  the  RenaisHance  to  the  preseot  day  ha«  been  and  is  a 
nvival ;  the  reappearance  of  a  passionate  love  for  and  a  desjra 
aiiil  thoroughly  wyicipatliizt-  with  mere  n,itiire,  accompanied 
or  less  complete  and  s^'stcmatic  rejection  of  the  snpcr- 
its  aspirations,  it8  consolations,  and  its  terrors, 
this  position  at  least  two  objections  may  be  made.     First, 
fbe  said  that  many  sincere  and  thorough  Chrisitinns  have  been 
ly  imbued  mth  a  love  of  nature,  as  was  especially  the  case 
Seruphic  Father,  the  Great  St.  Fi-ancis.     Secondly,  it  may 
that  the  modt^rn  period  has  l«Gn  largely  religiouB,  and 
vement  of  the  Reformation  ha.s  Wn  here  unjustly  and 
ignored. 
e  first  objection  it  may  be  replied,  there  are  two  ways  of 
d  regarding  natnre. 

ncis,  the  tenderly  beloved  and  nnspeakably  revered  father  of 
saintly  followers — he  who  was  deservedly  called  an  oMat 
as  indeed  a  lover  of  nature,  and,  as  wc  read  in  his  life,  the 
the  forest  recognized  and  responded  tn  his  love  by  familiar 
h  and  ready  ohctiience ;  however,  he  always  loved  the  creature 
or  the  Creator ;  he  woul<l  address  the  insect  as  "  brother  fly ;" 
nng  in  it  an  inferior  created  image  of  tlie  aamc  personal  God 
ihosen  servant  he  was.  The  divinity  he  worshipped  was  no 
Btic  sonl  in  nature,  but  one  who  wiw  liii?  king  as  well  as  He  in 
U  things  had  their  being.  For  wliolo  dayn  kneeling  in  devout 
^lion,  with  tears  of  love  ho  would  again  atid  again  repeat 

diet  in  tli<?  IliBtory  i>f  tlie  Retiaiwatioe."    Bjf  Waltur  H.  Puter,  FeUow  of 
I  Coltege,  Oxfoixl.     Mocmilliui.     1^73. 
S  S  !£ 
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witli  fond  iteration  the  won)»,  "  iifir  'mmm  ei  Deua  meus,''  hk  well  a» 
"  Ortut  TTifitia  ft  omnia." 

Such  love  of  natiiro  is  prnfmiTidly  Christian,  and  thoruughlj  iio- 
tagotiistic  to  thai  love  uf  it  fur  itM  ovn\  sako  simply,  which  is  as  pru- 
foHiidly  Pa^n.     In  m  far  as  oiir  nmdeni  piiets  and  otlier  artifila  par- 
take- of  this  Fraiiciscau  spirit,  in  ho  far  me  tliey  iu  harmony  at  &oxx 
with  nauirti  and  with  Chmtiantty.      But  thei-ti  i»  little  doubt  that 
the  prevailing  tone  of  Hentiiiiutit  Iirk  lung  been  increasingly  Pagaa 
until  its  iiiosi  hiileouB  fiml.ur-es  revtial  tlienisolves  in  a  livinj^  EiJ>;ii*h 
l*oet,  hy  open  rcvilings  of  Christianity,  amidst  loatlisome  and  revoit- 
ingly  filthy  verses  which  Kcom  to  invoke  a  combined  worship  of  the 
i>kl  deities  of  Inst  and  cruelty. 

But  even  the  moat  inooceut  and  refined  minds  shovr.  as  might  be 
tiJtpected,  the  inttuence  of  the  prcvaiUng  Rpiiii,  and  Pantheism  cxtule* 
from  thu  pure  hnes  of  Wonlnworth,  as  from  the  endless  painted  n-ff- 
titi^us  of  wood  and  wator,  moor  and  sea,  which  line  the  walU  ot  ("n 
annual  exhibitions. 

Ah  to  the  fitx^oud  supposed  objection,  it  may  be  observed  in  '•'^^ 
to  it,  that  in  the  movement  of  the  Rut'ormatiou  two  distinct  cumn^^ 
are  manifest.  ^^^1 

One  of  these  flowed  in  harmony  with  that  previously  initiafSH^^ 
the   liumaoists.  as  its  effect-s  on  the  Chnrch  were  simply  disinu'- 
grating.    In  BO  far  as  it  tended  more  or  less  completely  (o  ^ 
negation  of  Ciiiistianity,  it  certainly  aided   the  great  Pagan  p-I'i' 
and  may  justly  claim  a  place  of  distinction  amidst  the  i^ui- 
such  restoratioa. 

But  the  other  current  1-h  that  with  which  good  people  in  thiscfflW* 
try  atwociate  thu  Refurmatiijti — that,  namely,  by  which  certain  n** 
iianta  of  dogma  were  drifwJ  together  iu  detiuito  but  uosuUf 
aggregatiouft,  labelled  "  Lutherauism,"  "  Calvinism,"  and  what  dql 

But  this  second  cuiTcnt  was  a  mere  "backwater,"  and  has  rf«ahw 
iu  no  develop ntents.  The  materials  it  stranded  have  renuuDW 
siationar}',  or,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Friuaia,  have  ntterlj  dinntegnlN. 
(ailing  into  and  directly  aiding  to  give  impetus  lo  the  greeit  strew  •* 
I  he  naturalistic  Pagan  revival.  We  may  not  unreasonably  suspect  Uuit 
had  Luthf^r  foreseen  the  ultimat(<  outcome  of  his  biblical  criticiaiitf  l>^ 
would  1iav<^  shrunk  back  into  his  cU>ister  and  refuaed  to  aid  a  iDon- 
ment  which  liad  in  no  way  his  .sympathy. 

Dogmatic  Protestantism,  as  such,  is  ewientially  anti-sciendlic  ft»" 
profoundly   an li- naturalistic,  proclaiming  aa  it  does,  the  utlci  ^ 
pravity  and  helplessness  of  our  human  nature,  and  M.  de  CamloU'^ 
has  recently  shown  how  Geneva  has  gained  ita  scientific  emincBCf 
tmly  since  it  threw  off  its  orthodox  Protestant  character. 

*  Histoirc  lies  t^aviuita  dupoU  deux  Sidcles.  p«i  A.  de  OutdoQe :  G«bAt«^  Ut3> 
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It  may  be  affirtueil  th«u  thut  pFotestontUni.  om  Proteet&Dtiftin,  has 
had  no  poaitim  efTect,  aud  therefore  lias  ao  tnie  place  id  the  great 
Immanintic  naluralistic  revival,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  self-reliance 
niid  geaemus  nobility  of  character  ho  widijly  prevalent  in  muck  of 
the  area  it  occupies.  lU  direct  eflecU  have  beeu  bat  uegative,  and 
it  has  only  aided  that  revival  iu  so  far  a»  it  has  accelerated  the 
procem  of  Ohrietiau  disintegration. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  yet  another  aspect  in  which  ihe 
muveinent  of  the  last  three  centuries  may  be  regarded — namely, 
its  political  effiicta. 

In  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire,  as  before  in  Greece,  the  omnipt^tence 
of  the  Stat«  wiw  a  recognised  an  well  as  a  logical  d«>otniU!.  Rtdigion 
ill  so  far  OS  nOD-Polytlif!i8t.ic  wa#  Faiitheistic,  as  the  philosophy  was 
prevalently  Monistic.  The  individual  citizen  had  no  sacred  god-given 
rights  to  maintain,  imd  tlio  will  or  the  welfare  of  the  community  rose 
jfupcrior  to  every  plea  which  any  single  citizen  coiild  put  forw:u-d. 

It  was  the  Jews  and  Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  judgcR  who  would  fain  have  been  merciful,  maintained  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  by  patient  endurance,  sufftrings,  imd 
death,  vindicated  the  claim  of  each  individual — not  only  citizen  but 
itiavc — to  the  freedom  of  a  rational  and  responsible  nature. 

As  the  medijeval  Chnstaudom  wa-s  slowly  built  up,  not  only  did 
tlie  rights  of  conscience,  under  the  shelter  and  sanction  of  the  Church, 
find  constant  i-ecognition,  but  civil  pri\-ileges  and  immiiTuties  were 
gained  from  nidc  fendul  lords  as  conae<]UCnces  of  such  rights. 

The  Christian  Churcli  ever  otticially  respcctci!  the  rights  of  eon- 
science,  and  however  much  such  right,-*  were  practically  disregarded  in 
Spain  or  elKewhefe,  never  claimc-d  jurisdiction  over  any  but  her  own 
spiritual  children — Le.  the  baptized.  Jews  were  ercr  protected  at 
Rome,  and  long  met  with  a  shelter  there  denied  them  in  almost  the 
whole  of  I'hrisienflom  besides.  Unlike  Mahornotanism,  the  Churah 
ne?er  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  sword  for  tlic  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  though  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  its  use  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

Especially  waft  the  Church  waiehful  agaiiLst  the  as.sertiou  of  i-eli- 
gious  authority  or  control  on  ilu-  (lart  of  the  State.  Tliu  religious 
anthorities  were  the  ixspresentJttivtw  of  the  people  who  believed  iu  and 
accepted  their  nitnistrattonsand  euhmitt^d  bo  them  their  coiiHcieuces, 
and  thus  our  own  gn-at  Martyr  of  Canterbury  died  for  libei-ty  of  om- 
science,  for  liberty  in  reli;^ion,  of  the  people's  choHen  guides  againHi  the 
woold-be  autocracy  of  a  king  who  ?;aught  to  loi-d  it  over  the  cuu- 
scienoes  as  well  as  over  the  bodies  of  bis  auhjeets. 

Coincidently  with  the  first  breath  of  the  humanistic  spirit,  and  in- 
creasing with  the  movement  of  the  Kenai.ssaoce,  appeared  a  revival  of 
State  claims  over  the  individual  eouKciences  of  Hubjecta,  and  when  the 
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destructive  portiou  of  the  Reformation  mo\'enient  had  done  its 
work  it  left  behitid  it,  as  a  wortiiy  moniniient,  that  tnonslrous  rule  of 
Gennan  legislation,  "  Cujwi  iivffio  iUiiui  reliffio."  and  Pa^^nmism  rr- 
appearei^l  in  the  pulitical  arena. 

Religious  iniliflereutisra  and  tlie  rapid  multiplication  of  sects  m 
certain  countries  have  fi>r  a  time  ^tufipcndeil  the  practical  development 
(if  this  woi-ht  of  tynuiuies,  but  in  tkeoi'y  the  evil  lias  augmented,  aDd 
is  in  our  o^vn  day  beginning  to  bear  bitter  practical  fruit  in  OenDauy 
and  Switzerland. 

It  lias  augmented  theoretically,  because  the  religious  tyranny  rt 
the  ICth  and  I7th  centuiies  waB  at  least  avowedly  based  on  an  asser- 
tion of  religious  truth  and  a  professed  care  for  the  souls  of  enbjtctt 
Now,  liowever,  we  meet  with  an  express  negation  of  such  moliw* 
and  the  naked  assertion  of  the  States  right,  ^le  State,  to  dicttit- 
to  its  subjects  their  religious  practices  and  impose  on  themiUown 
doctrines — the  logical  outcomt-  ol  the  philosophy  in  vogue. 

Christians  have  again  imposed  upon  them  the  glorious  twk  ot 
maintaining  by  self-denial  and  «ufloring  the  common  right*  of  il! 
men  and  the  moi*t  fimdanieutal  and  sacred  of  all  hberties — the  lili^nj 
to  maintain,  teacli  and  propagate  what  they  believe  to  be  imtl> 
revealed  to  tbem  Uy  their  Creator. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  third  question  ;  What  is  likely  to  be  tlie  fa- 
ther effect  of  this  revived  Pagan  spirit,  and  is  it  likely  heuceforwJ 
to  advance  or  to  recede? 

It  is  manifest  at  oucc  that  no  one  should  venture  to  apply  hiioKff 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  without  great  di£Bdencc  anil  » 
exceptionally  earnest  desire  and  determination  to  render  scnipukn* 
justice  to  views  which  he  docs  not  share,  and  to  assign  fuU  w>-i^' 
to  foi-ces  and  tendencies,  the  actions  of  which  conflict  with  his  O" 
personal  desires  and  inspirations. 

Certain  cla^ws  of  persons  also  are  plainly  disqualitied  from  foniflB^ 
in  this  matter  an  opinion  deserving  any  serious  attention. 

ThuK  no  one  CRU  estimate  the  action  of  the  opposing  foroei^ 
has  not  entered  into  ajid  more  or  less  sympathetically  made  lusflW 
the  spirit  which  auimateii  each. 

Tor  example,  no  one  is  ([ualified  who  does  not  really  uudenw" 
Cliristianity,  'n'ho  does  not  comprehend  what  developments  are  reaU) 
congruous  with  it,  or  accepts  the  crude  and  shallow  views  ao  wiiM^ 
prevalent  on  the  subject 

Similarly  no  one  U  qualitiud  vho  does  not  possess  not  only  * 
certain  scientific  culture,  but  also  a  mind  capable  of  feeling  sympitf^ 
with,  aiul  pleasure  nt  every  advance  of  physical  rliscovery. 

Such  an  enquirer  should  have  both  the  Theological  and  the  AbI** 
theological  bias  reduced  to  a  minimum  degree,  and  be  capable  (» 
taking  a  broad  view  of  every  speculative  qnestion. 
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no  oim  luirtiired  in  a  iiarmw  school  of  Theology,  arirl  per- 
niAttire  life  in  that  position,  can  hope  to  attain  :m  nccurate 
f  tho  |h>sition,  ami  the  saini!  may  br?  said  of  anyone  trained  in 
■w  physical  school,  or  who.  with  the  natfW/  of  my  friend  Pro- 
Huxley,  thioks,  apparently,  to  dertroy  Christianity  from  the 
'onn  of  physical  science, 

r;  Herbert  Spencer  possesses  qualities  enabling  him  to  grapple 
a  problem  with  Tigoiir  and  success,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep 
t  that  he  hiis  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  qualify  himself  for 
Dngenial  task  by  a  preliminary  kuowiedgc  of  Christianity.  It  is 
f  course  meant  to  imply  thot  he  does  not  possess  the  ordinaiy 
nation  with  regard  tu  it  common  to  nil  men  of  education  in  this 
ry.  Such  infonnation,  however,  is  quite  insuflicient  for  the 
Ke,  and  surely  far  more  than  tliis  might  be  expected  from  Mr. 
ert  Spencer.  As  a  fact,  however,  he  gives  no  evidence  of  having 
kinted  himself  with  Christian  Philosophy,  or  with  the  doctrines, 
;;ept«,  and  counsels  of  the  Chrietiau  Church,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
d  that  that  iawtitutioii  has  ixvupicd  and  still  occupies  no  lucou- 
ble  or  uninHueutial  place  amongst  the  factors  of  social  evolu- 
Bnt  Mr.  Spencer  has  more  or  less  distinctly  declared  himself 
8  matter,  and  the  wide  acceptance  which  his  Philosophy  has 
led  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  reudei-s  it  a  matter  of  interesrt 
quire  into  tho  possible  future  of  that  Philosophy,  in  connexion 
the  future  course  of  the  great  Pagan  revival. 

by  no  means  improbable  that  such  revival  may  be  carried  on 
ar  greater  development  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and  assume  a 
ore  distinctly  reUgious  aspect. 

B  human  mind  will  never  rest  in  the  mere  materialism  of  Strauss, 
the  inane  'worship  of  abstract  humanity  devised  by  Comte. 
^  Spencer  himself  well  remarks*  concerning  religion,  that  the 
'  that  its  "object -matter  c<ui  be  replaced  hy  another  object- matter, 
pposcd  by  those  wlio  think  the  'Religion  of  Humanity'  will  be 
ligion  of  thf  future,  is  a  belief  cotmtenanced  neither  hy  induction 
ly  deduction.  However  dominant  may  Tjecome  the  moral  sentiment 
ed  on  behiUf  of  Humanity,  it  can  never  exclude  the  sentiment, 
lerly  religions,  awakened  by  that  which  is  behind  Humanity 
d  all  other  things."  ....  "No  such  thing  as  a  'Religion 
manity  '  can  ever  do  more  than  temporarily  shut  out  the 
ight  of  a  Power  of  which  Humanity  is  but  a  small  and  fiigitive 
Juct — which  was  in  coui-sc  of  ev*?r-chaiiging  manifestation  beforo 
nity  was,  and  will  continue  through  other  manifestations  when 
nity  has  censed  to  be." 


*  CoxTi^MroaARv  ItR^-TEW,  Jime,  18T:t,  p.  \'^. 
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But  if  wc  Diay  expect  the  evolution  of  a  non-Christian  religio^ty 
in  haniiony  more  or  less  with  the  wants  and  nature  of  Man  aiwe 
find  him,  ill  what  direction  may  we  look  for  such  development! 
The  (leliheratc  invention  of  a  new  religion  has  been  experi menially 
(leinim!>lratec)  to  be  a  hopeless  tajik,  and  tlic  a^  of  Myth-spinning 
has  ^onc  by  in  cultivated  Eui-ope  and  America. 

It  i.s  not  irapossihle,  however,  that  a  new  Pagan  ciilttui  may.  shoatd 
itfi  need  be  felt,  be  ont:  day  evolved  in  connexion  with  the  PhiltMopli^ 
of  Mr.  SpciiecT  hiiiiseif. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  evolution  is  possible,  ftince  Mr.  Spennr 
ia  indeed  essentially  a  Brahman,  and  bis  creed  Brabmaaism,  poten- 
tially  containing  a  whole  Pantheon  of  eo<4micnl  Divinities,  the  worship 
of  which  is  not  incapable  of  being  justified  to  the  rea«on  and 
conscience  of  many  of  such  as  really  accept  his  Philosopbv. 
B'or  Mr.  Spencer  is  never  tired  of  telling  ua  that  everything  ii 
some  form  of  the  Uoknowable,  while  of  this  First  Cause  iteelf  irr 
must  predicate  nothing  save  bare  existence ;  to  attribute  to  it  cnui 
intelligence  utkI  will  would  be,  according  to  him,  to  speak  deto^ 
tively  of  it. 

Now,  ill  RiabmaiuHm,  ''Para-RraKin  "  "in  litenilly  an  unkiiuwu 
Ood.  Hu  liaK  no  iiiialitifs,  no  attributeK,  uo  activity.  He  U  iicilhc 
the  object  of  hope,  fear,  love,  nor  aversion."  • 

We  read  in  the  LJ fKUi'iahad  as  follows  :  "  How  can  anyone  t«;itdi 
coiiceraing  Brahma V  He  is  neither  the  Known  nor  tlie  Unkiwiu. 
That  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  words,  but  through  which  Jl 
expression  caiuet>,  this  I  know  to  be  Brabtna.  That  which  caiiliot  1^ 
thuLigbt  by  the  niiud,  but  by  which  till  thinking  comes,  this  1  kno 
is  Brahma.  Timt  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  by  wliich  lb« 
eye  seeH,  is  Riuhinu.  If  thou  ibiiikest  that  thou  caimt  kiiowit,UiA 
in  truth  tbuu  kiiowi'st  it  very  little.  To  whom  it  is  uukuown  k 
knows  it  J  but  to  wliom  it.  ia  known,  he  knows  it  not"  ....  "Od> 
cauuot  attain  tu  it  through  the  word,  through  the  mind,  or  UuvofP 
the  eye.     It  is  only  reached  by  him  who  says.  'Itisl'  'It  is!'"! 

Surely  if  the  doctrine  of  Metcmpsychosit)  were  true,  Mr,  SpeD<Df 
must  be  no  otJier  than  the  author  of  the  Upaniehud  bimscif  r\«p- 
peai'iug  in  the  uiueteoDth  century  !  The  passage  quoted  harnioniKi 
remarkably  with  the  teuchiug  of  our  Enghsh  Philosopher,  wbu  ii  »" 
decrier  of  ruligiou  ;  but  its  we  have  seen,  postulates  the  neeesbity"' 
its  existence,  however  modiheJ  its  forms,  as  lung  as  Uuuiani''? 
eudurea. 

But  if  such  views  of  the  First  Cause  ever  become  geuerally  diflu*" 
and  popular  in  a  country  in  which  the  instiuct  of  worship  is  stK^ 

'  See  JuD«a  Fnemwi  CUrke'it »  Ten  GrenC  Relifrioiu."    Tttibner.  1871.  p.  (>t- 
t  Oivcd^pi  117. 
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and  accumpuuiti'ii  hy  u  cuhivatt^U  tastv  sure  to  devolopo  itself 
in  a  more  or  leas  elaborate  ritual,  a  dtrauge  result  would  not  lie 
faro£t 

All  thiogs,  beauty,  li^lit,  80uud,  morality,  lovu,  justice,  &c,  uiv 
modes  of  the  Unknowable — forms  of  Brahma.  Tbo  Unknowable 
cannot  be  thought,  but  it*  motks  cau,  and  lliey  are  worthy  of 
reverence,  becauae  ihcy  are  Its  modes. 

Mr.  Spencer  complaioiit  th&t  the  reverence  Ctiristiaus  show  to  God 
is  unworthy,  does  nut  properly  cxpreaa  the  extreme  awo  and  reverence 
due  to  the  Unknowable. 

But  the  Unknowable,  though  not  an  object  of  direct  wotxUip, 
may  be — nay,  Kliould  be — worshipped  in  and  through  its  modc^. 

ThuA  we  come  to  a  God  of  bvauty,  a  God  cf  tight,  a  God  uf 
hannony,  &c.,  each  being  a  form  of  the  Unknowable,  and  worthy  of 
separate  worship. 

But  this  worship  would  be  quite  unlike  that  which  the  Chrlittian 
Church  everywhere  pays  to  its  Canonized  members,  since  the  subordi- 
nation of  tliese  Icittcr  is  fully  recognized  and  their  intercession  alone 
sought  But  the  modes  of  the  Unknowable  wouhi  not  be  subordi- 
nate, would  not  be  mere  creatures  lo  intercede,  but  coequal  and 
independent  powers,  one  with  that  of  which  tliey  are  modes,  and 
therefore  divine.  In  other  words  we  have  at  once  a  restored  Poly- 
theism. 

And  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  Revelation,  what  more  worlhy 
symbol  of  beneficent  modes  of  the  Unknowable  could  be  selected  lor 
an  object  of  worship  than  tlie  Sun  t  Science  teachcg  us  tbat  it  in, 
in  fact,  not  only  the  agent  by  which  the  material  world  around  us  is 
clothed  in  beauty  and  in  joy,  but  even  that  by  which  alone  beauty, 
goodness  ^'^^  truth  themselves  are  manifested  to  ns. 

For  itA  worship  some  revival  of  antique  liteH  might  lie  gradually 
engrafted  on  existing  forms — fur  the  principle  of  continuity  must,  he 
recognized  and  acted  on — white  glowing  passages  from  the  works  of 
Professor  Tyndall  may  well  supply  antipbons  and  sugge.st  hymns  for 
itd  rituid. 

Hereafter,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  First  Cause,  not  as  revealed 
tp  ns  by  Hi.s  own  act,  but  as  manifested  in  the  matcriid  world  alone, 
T«  may  find  a  fuller  development  of  that  Pagan  revival  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  bos  Ijoen  gathering  life  and  energy.  But 
we  shall  not  yet  have  reached  its  culmination. 

To  be  logical,  we  muHt  not  ignore  any  ^du  of  uaiurc  which  is 
equally  in  eveiy  aspect  a  mode  of  the  Unknowable.  If  acts  prompted 
by  the  devotion  u^  a  mother's  lovo  ai-e  to  bo  reverently  rccoguized  as 
ono  mode  of  that  %vhich  alone  Is,  not  one  bit  less  is  the  traflic  of  the 
courtesan  anotlicr  snch  mode ;  and  if  the  chaatisentent  of  the  assassin 
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may  cUdra  Its  .satiction,  so  the  a!»ft.<«in  may  aim  equaJlj  claim  it  for 
tbc  act  on  account  of  which  lio  is  chiuttiAnJ. 

The  Christin.nity  whicli  yot  romains  diffuBcd  amongst  us,  and  th^ 
refinement  of  intJilora  manoci's,  render  tlio  open  practice  of  licciitioii> 
and  sanguinary  ntcs  as  yet  impossible,  but  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them  finds  in  this  sj'stem  its  complete  and  logical  justiticatioo,  as  ii 
has  found  in  a  contemporary  poet  its  distinct  lyrical  cxpnsaon. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  is  to  approach  little  liy  little  towards 
this  worst  phase  of  Pagntiism.  iis  the  corruption  of  morals  gradaallj 
increases,  through  the  loraporarily  decreasing  induencc  of  Chiistianiltr 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  society. 

Already  wo  hear  openly  advuontcd  ttio  murder  of  the  luibom,  tltt 
Btck,  the  suffering'  and  tbtr  old,  lui  well  a£  Belf-munler.  Free-lora  htt 
not  only  ita  advixsLtes  but  it«  avowed  votaries,  and  a  haired  of 
marriage  ami  the  family  is  one  of  the  sentiments  common  to  tkow 
political  enthusiasts  who  claim  for  theioscives,  jjar  ^xieilen»,  the 
title  of  "advanced." 

AVhcn  such  views  come  to  be  mastered  and  accepted  by  many  ot' 
those  who  adopt  the  religious  system  here  .sketched,  they  will  doobt- 
less  powerfully  reinforce  but  also  strongly  atfeot  the  reli^ous  sysfn 
it«ell' — possibly  even  it.'*  ritualistic  expression.  Thus  the  revivtul 
Piigauisin  of  the  future  luuy  bv  as  calculated  to  startle  the  R&tioQ- 
aliat  of  to-day,  as  the  revived  PagfiniNm  of  to-day  would  have  surtltii 
a  Reformer  of  tlie  time  of  Luther. 

it  rcuiaius  to  conEidcr  the  effect  on  Cluristiauity  of  the  furti^'' 
development  of  the  great  movement  we  uow  witness,  and  toeoda^ 
vour  to  predict  the  result  of  tiic  renewed  conflict  between  sucJi  fl 
modified  Christianity  ami  a  t^o  rc\ived  Paganism. 

For  this  there  is  no  space  in  the  present  article. 

St.  Georoe  Mitabt. 
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JCttayttuO^  MtamUFftfrtf^lAeCli^iMiUiaHigif- 
iB  lit  Wat  ef  Wuiopi,  Fnm  (A*  Jt4V"  ^ Ti^/fr'mt 
fo  rb  r^-f  e/  Cht  OBiM^ftl  (^  rIrll^  B}'  Jritrm  Karl 
RuMEU-    LongmnM,  Green,  k  Co-    Ibt*. 

Ckraflan  TluoUgf  tnut  MaJ^,'  e((,Meift^  Uy  Tbo 
[JiilCE or HonawT.  KG.    Juoea Bain.    UTl 

"Art  iJmai"  Br  Uw  Bluht  Bmi.  W.  B.  OUS- 
■mwE.    Slxnluui  4  Cki    IMS 

n<  Jtfi^  (ir  Xaw.  Br  tlw  Ihtkc  uf  AUTU. 
SniAiuK  A  Co.    ISTO. 

irAr*"*  /•0^i'iiM«M.'  B7  llMniint  Sm^TritRD  or 
BMaeum,  P.C,  K-6.,  O.C  &  llciir>*  !i.  Eini; 
i:<k<.    tns. 


IT  iH  a  rcniai'k  uf  Luiil  Biicoa'H  often  quoted  that  reLigioii  uud 
govenuacnt  aru  the  unly  two  subjects  wortliy  the  attention  uf  a 
wise  man.  They  coibracc  togctlier  the  whole  circle  uf  npL-cuiutiou 
and  duty.  Under  one  or  both  i>l'  them  must  be  corrcbLtod  almost 
every  science.  They  arc  so  related  to  each  other  that  it  ha-- 
never  been  possible  in  the  liistory  of  the  world  to  hep;irate  them. 
Religion  is  a  power  which  asserts  its  existence  in  eveiy  state.  It  is 
cither  hostile  to  guvernment  amli  requires  to  be  controlled,  or  it  is 
auxiliary  and  requires  to  be  protected  and  nourished.  A  stutet>mau 
may  be  irreligious,  but  he  caiinot  be  inditferent  to  reLgiou.  The 
study  of  it  is  pait  of  the  study  of  politics. 

Some  of  the  authors  whose  boolu  we  imve  iiieulionuJ  wiitc  ex- 
presbty  a»  statesmen,  and  with  u  Kpeeial  coguizaatvof  the  influence  of 
religion  and  religious  partiuii  for  gotxl  ur  evil  uu  the  iitate.  Karl  Rus- 
sell'K  chief  object  ."Cciun  to  be  llio  advocacy  uf  uuUiniled  toleration, 
irhich  means  secular  education  for  all  children  and  the  utmost  free- 
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dom  of  thought  anil  speech  for  tho  wIjoIu  iiatioa.  The  Duke  of 
i!3omcrsct  meotious  as  one  of  the  present  evils  of  our  diiTereucea  thai 
"Kligious  education  \s  iuipedt-cl  and  the  wUdom  of  Purtiarmnit  per- 
plvxed."  Viscount  de  llcdclifl'e  lauieais  "the  pruvaJeuce  of  a  dis- 
temper which  seems  ia  its  progress  to  imporil  the  t>eltloment  hoUi  of 
Cliurcli  and  State." 

It  Ik  Qot,  however,  mainly  from  a  political  standpoint  that  aoyut 
these  authors  tieat  Christianity.    They  have  each  for  themselves  s 
Hfe-a.nd-death  interest  in  the  KuLject.     They  represent  the  SfHrit  irf 
imjuiry  which  at  present  in  everywhere  at  work,  and  each  13  makiDx 
his  own  contribution  according  to  his  ability  towards  the  solution  of 
the  greiit  ijuestioiiH  whicli  at  prewunt  disturb  the  theological  worhL 
Twu  of  llieee  writeiu — Earl  Russull  and  the  Duke  of  Soroerset — bivc 
met  but  litUo  favour  at  the  liiuids  of  the  clergy  and  what  vre  m^n 
CiUl  the  religiuus  world.     The  clerical  uiind  has  a  natural  disliki-  tu 
iutjuirj'.     From  the  very  natrire  of  their  office  the  clergy  niuhi  k 
conservative.     Those  who  Lave  to  teach  the  muJtitude  inufit  dttl 
maiuly  with   thiugji  of  the  trutli  of  which  tliL-y  fufl  assured.    Tlie 
habit  of  de<.-p  quefttiouing  8eem»  to  untit  a  man  for  the  ordinaiy  dulifx 
of  a  clergyman.     Ue  must  *^peak  positively  and  dogmaticallj.   ^ 
little  mystery  is  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance.     He  lives  beat  in  the 
atmoapliere  of  autliority.     This  ought  not  to  be  the  normal  cooditi*, 
of  the  minister  of  the  Chiistian  Chwch,  but  &o  far  as  histoiy  or 
penence  reaches  it  seems  ever  to  have   been  the  condition.    It  i 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  theology  as  a  science  that  we 
the  help  of  men  who  do  not  bold  a  brief  for  any  previously  dctiiH^ 
set  of  opinions.   Their  judgment  is  Ukely  to  be  free  from  any  molin* 
of  self-interest,  and  the  changes  are  at  least  fewer  of  their  bcwg 
biassed  by  education. 

The  books  of  these  five  authors  have  each  a  Tcry  distinct  I'tuB' 
duality.  There  are  few  things  in  which  they  are  agreed,  in  " 
the  views  of  Chiistianity  set  forth  by  them  are  very  diflerent  Tlitfe 
are  only  two  points  in  which  we  have  marked  a  gerx^ral  agrecuxx'^ 
The  firet  is  uegjttive.  They  advocate  nouc  of  the  follies  which  lui^ 
made  great  bodies  of  our  clergy  a  reproach  to  the  Jntelligeuw  i' 
England.  They  ure  all  rational  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the  sid"" 
jeets  which  generally  form  the  chief  part  of  ordinary  sermooK,  B* 
son  is  preferred  to  authority,  and  conndence  is  never  overavtrtl  ^ 
mystery.  Even  Viscount  de  Uedcliffe.  the  mo«tt  ortlutdox  »J'  tifl" 
all,  accopts  Augustine's  words  that  *"  what  we  now  call  the  Chri*li»* 
i«ligiou  existed  among  the  ancienu,"  aa  applying  to  the  PtigiiA 
maiutaiuiu''  that  Christ's  drtctrines  arc  identical  vrith  thoae  which  tk 
human  coiiscietice  had  previouitly  recognised. 

The  second  point  in  which  they  are  all  agreed  ia  iti  rc^anbig 
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CliTist's  words  as  the  light  auil  tko  lifo  of  men.  All  ttiiit  was 
knuwa  to  the  ancients  sboue  is  Chriet  with  a  liiHtro  that  ha^ 
nt-ver  been  dimmed.  Wbutever  becomes  or'  historical  Chrtadanity. 
i»f  orgtiments  &om  miracles  or  prophecy,  the  Ui'e  and  the  lessons 
of  Jesus  are  regarded  as  a  stream  ol'  spiritual  strength  that  will 
enrich  the  world  for  all  timt*.  Earl  RuMell  quotes  and  endorses 
what  the  late  Dean  Milman  said  in  hiii  "  Hixtory  of  Latin  Cbriii- 
tUnity,"  that  "  the  woitls  of  Ciimt  and  His  wordti  alone,  the  primal, 
indefoa>iible  truths  uf  Chribtiauity,  isliaiild  uitt  pass  away."  but  that 
rather  their  meaning  wUl  become  brighter  and  fuller  aa  men  pro- 
gress iu  science  and  civilization.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  says  "  that 
whfii  we  survey  the  great  result**,  we  see  tlie  divine  and  beneficent 
iulltience  ot  Christianity  impn-j^t-d  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
auuaht  of  the  world,  the  wonls  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  JetfU»> 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  the-  nlope  of  the  mountain,  or  iu  his 
jonmeyings  through  Patc*itino,  fc-rmeutctl  in  the  human  heart,  ^tif' 
ling  the  decpctit  feelings  and  kindling  the  a«piratious  of  mankind. 
Tliey  did  undoubtedly  convulse  the  world,  and  chftnge  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  society,  supplying  a  new  basis  for  civilization,  a  new 
framework  for  human  thought,  and  n  new  motive  for  hnman  actions. 
The  t?arly  history  of  Christianity  may  be  in  many  r«is[)ect*  inaccu- 
rate, exaggerated  by  credulou.i  devotees,  and  even  falsified  by 
legendary  traditions,  but  some  divine  and  iodefeaitible  truths  must 
be  ccmtained  within  its  doctrine.-'.  These  could  not  have  lived 
through  so  many  centurie.s, — Hpr<^nil  through  such  varioutt  forms  of 
ciriltuition,  if  they  had  not  their  undying  it)0t8  in  the  heart  of 
man." 

Earl  Rujiseirs  bi>ok  might  bo  descriU-d  on  one  side  a"  a  history  of 
dogma,  that  ui,  a  history  of  human  opinions  concerning  Christianity 
or  of  human  defiai^ons  of  the  doctriucs  of  Christianity.  The  origirml 
doctriocs  of  the  gospel  arc  set  forth  iu  their  simplicity,  and  the  object 
is  to  ttet  a^dc  the  authority  of  the  dogmas  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution  which  have  sunk  1he 
prrjfeasedty  Christian  world  almost  tu  the  level  uf  Paganism.  Earl 
Ru.v4cll  taken  hiti  motto  from  Dr.  Jurtiu,  tliat  Soripturo  is  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  and  that  "  there  ia  no  other  (Certainty  tiian  this,  ni» 
t>tli«r  centre  of  unity  than  this."  The  motto  indicates  the  whole 
argument.  Scripture  simply  as  it  stands,  without  interpretation,  is 
t*.  be  the  nilu  of  I'aitb.  Of  the  truth  of  the  principle  as  oppoee*!  to 
those  who  rely  on  a  living  autliority,  or  who  loao  themselves  in  the 
IwwiUlennent  of  tradition,  we  have  nu  doubt  WJiatever  else  iu  our 
moderu  Cliristianity  is  to  be  swept  away,  we  must  have  done  with 
the  whole  system  of  Church  authority,  whether  vested  in  Fathers, 
Popes,  or  Councils.    We  must  at  least  go  back  to  the  Sciipture  alone 
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But  here  two  questions  arise  which  Earl  Russell  haa  not  ilisciissw!. 
The  (liscnssion  of  ihem  may  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  his  Iwik, 
which  does  not  profess  t-o  lie  «>xhaiistive  on  the  theological  siJe,  Rut. 
they  must  bo  discussefl  at  some  time  and  hy  somehoHy.  Tho  fir< 
concerns  the  origin,  the  authority,  or  the  nature  of  the  authority,  of 
the  sacred  hooks.  The  second  concemB  tin-  application  <>f  reason  to 
the  Scriptures.  We  cnnnot  undcratand  Scripture  without  under- 
standing it.  It»  menning  to  us  must  be  that  which  it  has  t*»  wir 
i-eaKoii. 

On  the  first  question  we  do  not  at  present  care  to  enter.     As  to 
the  second,  Earl  Kus-<ell  seems  to  us  to  condemn  the  normal  use  of 
reason  in  the  study  of  theology.    He  call«  tlic  theology  of  the  Faihen 
and  the  Sc-hoolmen  a  compound  of  Pluto,  AriHtotle,  and  Cliri^l.     Bitt 
if  reason  cannot  ho  excluded  as  a  factor  in  the  interpretation  <tf 
Christiauity,  how  do  we  know  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  can  be  «- 
cindeil  ?     TliesG  two  philosopliers  represent  the  reason  of  the  andent 
world,  that  reason  to  which  Chri8ttamty  appealed,  and  on  which  i( 
dejRniioil   for  the  appn>hension  of   its  meaning.     If  the   Apoiitlw' 
Creerl,  the  Nicene  t>i?ed,  or  that  commonly  called  the  (Treed  of  St 
Athana'riuit  bo  fairly  drawn  from  Seripiure  by  the  exercise  of  wmou, 
their  authority  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  Scripture.     Wc  miist 
reason  if  we  are  to  put  a  moauiiig  un  anything  which*)s  addreM^tltf 
U8.    The  error  of  the  FatherH  and  the  Schoolmen  was  not  in  making 
use  of  the  speculations  <»f  Plato  and  AriBtolle.     Christianity  did  ud 
forbid  speculatioiiH  cmic*  rning  the  natni-e  of  God  a,nd  His  rclulioosW 
the  universe.    The«e  Hjivculjitionw  may  have  been  true,  or  if  noi  tbey 
were  still  exercises  of  tlie  reason  which  tended  to  give  it  slrengtli 
and  purity.     The  error  began  in  supposing  tliat  these  Hpeculuii'i** 
which  were  only  inferences  of  imperfect  reason  were  absolute  tnitli 
The  C'liurcb  itt^^reed  as  dogmas  necessary  to  salvation  proposit><iB* 
which  were  only  the  reasonings  of  fallible  men.     This  is  tnie  "^ 
merely  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  which  professes  infallibility,  bot  oC 
all  Protestant  Churches  wbicli  regard  their  scholastic  ereds  »  W" 
stitntiug  Christianity. 

Earl  Russell  has  clearly  maxked  out  the  great  defection  of  modrffl 
Christianity  in  Hiibstituting  articles  of  belief  for  a  righteons  lift. 
He  ha&  traced  the  hi!3t<>ry  of  Christianity  from  its  first  cnmmeiii^ 
uent  as  a  living  spirit  cf  love  to  God  and  man,  until  it  becaon! 
encni6t*)d  with  dogmas.  I(  is  ea/iy  to  notice  this  transition.  It  i> 
easy  to  truce  its  btstury,  :uid  tu  declare  definitely  that  it  is  the  greM 
error  of  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day.  But  that  which  is  reoUy 
difficnU  to  do  Eiarl  Russell  has  not  dcnu.  He  has  nut  shown  ho« 
Chriutianity  can  exist  without  iutelk'cinal  conceptions  of  its  meaning, 
orif  it  cannot,  how  we  are  to  hold  these  conceptions  without  rcgonling 
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them  as  abaolutc  truths.  In  other  wmils,  we  Ho  not  know  how  we 
are  to  iivoid  the  error  iuto  wliich  most  Christian  churches  have 
fallen.  For  instaucp,  Enrl  Russell  tolls  tw  that  the  religion  of  (IhriBt 
hat)  three  main  Ibuntitition.'*  :^(I)  God  is  a  Spirit,  Maker  of  hejivun 
and  oarth  ;  (2)  Christ  vnvksi  sent  from  Gotl,  and  rovealod  to  man  the 
loeasaye  of  God  ;  (3)  Christ  died  for  mankind.  Now  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  maintain  that  there  are  other  "  main  foundations." 
Under  the  second  article,  for  example,  it  might  be  ranintaiucd  that 
(Jhristianity  ilocs  make  a  revelation  concerning  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
God.  Thiu  relation  i.H  nol  only  something  ver}'  important  to  kuuw, 
hut  it  is  as  clearly  revoiiJed  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of 
God,  and  that  that  WonI  or  Wiiidoni  m  in  sumo  ^ense  very  God  a&  it 
is  revealed  that  Gotl  in  a  Spirit,  Moreover,  how  Chriiit  could  be  God 
is  a  matter  not  more  iticomprohcnsible  to  us  than  how  God  is  a 
Spirit  The  three  pi-opofiitiitns  which  Blarl  Ruist-ll  eixlls  the  main  foun- 
dattuns  of  Christ  in  iiity,  are  a^  nnich  dogmas  or  articles  of  belief  aa 
the  propositions  in  the  three  crccils  or  the  Tluity-Nino  Articles  of 
Religion.  And  the  same  objectiona  which  might  be  made  to  the 
propusitions  in  the  creeds  and  the  urtichin,  might  bo  made  to  thoso 
three  "  main  foundations  "  of  the  Cliristian  religion.  The  most  that 
can  he  .said  of  any  of  them  is  that  they  aix*  inferences  made  by  the 
intellect  from  what  is  suppotieii  lobe  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  atiict  reasoning  only  three  theories  of  Christianity  are  possibk*. 
The  fiist  is  thiit  uf  tukiiig  dogmu.s  on  irust,  witliout  the  extreiso 
of  reason,  but  leaving  all  ta  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The 
second  is  that  of  tmating  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  regarding 
it  as  infallible.  In  this  ca^e  we  must  reason  and  admit  that  our 
iufurunces  even  a«  to  primary  hicts  and  doctrines  will  be  uncurtain, 
or  we  may  refuse  to  reason  and  receive  the  Scripture  aimply  as  an 
uniutelligible  book.  The  moment  we  interpret  it  we  make  dogmat, 
dcfmitions,  intellectual  conception.'^.  If  neither  of  theiie  theories 
will  meet  the  facts,  there  is  another.  We  may  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  free  spirit  brc^athed  into  tlic  worUI,  an  im|)ulso  to  that 
which  \va8  already  in  the  reanon  and  the  uonsctoncc  of  man — au 
ideal  of  perfect  goodness  realized  in  Christ  In  this  view  the  tinder- 
standing  of  Christianity  must  have  been  impeifect  from  the  beginning. 
The  very  language  in  which  it  was  fii>it  clothed  was  human,  and  as 
incapable  of  expressing  the  grefttuess  of  the  idcaii  as  the  mind  was 
of  grasping  them.  The  Gospel  did  not  come  in  carefully  defined  wn- 
teuces.  It  waa  tirst  preached  in  pniiibles  luid  by  metaphors.  It  wus  as 
Frederick  Robertson  says, — "A  Divine  poetr}',  overtlowiugwith  truth, 
truth  too  large  fur  accurate  s«nt*;nces."  The  kiugilum  of  nature  wan 
employed  to  shadow  forth  its  meaning.  The  Duku  uf  Argyll  says, — 
"  Mo  verbal  deBuitions  or  logical  forms  can  convey  religious  truth 
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vitli  the  fiiln(v»  or  accuracy  which  belongs  tn  nnrrativcf;  takon  from 
nfltMpe."  "  We  inwst,"  said  Kdwanl  Irvinjf,  "  speak  in  parables,  or  we 
mufit  pn'scnt  a  wrong  and  deceptive  form  of  truth,  of  which  choice 
the  first  ifl  to  be  preferred,  and  our  Loi-d  adopted  it.  BecauHe 
parable  ir  truth  rcvcnled  not  demonstrated,  and  a^  the  eye  of  the 
understanding  grows  more  piercing,  the  veil  is  seen  through,  and  the 
tnith  Htiinds  revealed."  Ciihstianit^'  is  a  revelation  of  which  Uie 
traths  revealed  are  perceived  bj  the  heart,  and  the  highest  work 
tiie  intellect  has  to  perform  is  to  perceive  that  it  cannot  perceive 
them,  that  all  its  definitions  are  imperfect,  and  therefore  requiring 
continual  rcWnion.  This  in  substance  agrees  with  Karl  Rnsscll's  con- 
chisions.  tlmt  Christianity  iB  love  rather  than  belief,  a  life  rather 
than  n  creed. 

Tlie  Puke  of  Somerset's  book  is  iinhke  Rarl  RnsseirB  in  many 
th]ng>^.  It  i>i  more  thorough  in  dealing  with  principles.  It  \&  less 
reverent,  more  sceptical,  and  more  dogmatic  in  its  scepticiam.  We 
use  the  word  ficepticisrn  in  a  good  sense,  especially  ok  applied  to  Etui 
Russell.  We  object  less  to  some  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  oon- 
clusiona,  tlmn  to  the  tone  in  which  he  nnnounces  them.  We  do  not 
Uke.  for  ins-tonco,  such  an  expression  as  "  the  Scripture  rumiahcd  the 
devil  with  his  credentials,"  or  where  the  auliiect  is  the  present 
unbelief  in  diabolic  possessions,  such  words  as  "  the  devil  and  his 
works  have  liecn  renounced  in  a  moro  peremptory  manner  than  the 
r^tccliism  ret|uire8."  This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  any  religions 
question  ought  \Ai  be  treated.  Even  granting  that  there  is  no  per- 
sonal evil  spint,  there  must  have  been  u  truth  underlying  the 
popular  Iti'lief,  and  this  trutb  is  likely  to  he  missed  wlicu  the  subject 
iK  approached  in  the  spirit  which  the»e  passages  indicate.  The  mere 
fact  th;ii  there  are  so  many  questions  utterly  beyond  the  roach  of  our 
I'ucultii'K,  in  a  sunieieat  reason  for  a  reverent  treatment  of  every  belief 
that  hati  \\w\\  widely  receiver). 

We  have  said  that  the  Duko  of  Somerset  is  more  thorough  than 
I-liirl  Husfcell  in  the  discussion  of  principles.  He  lays  down  without 
reservation  \\\v.  ndc  tliiit  we  must  '"  apply  to  the  records  of  revealed 
religion  the  same  spirit  of  iuvcstigation  which  has  already  re-opened 
sources  of  history,  and  extended  the  domain  of  science."  To  this 
principle  we  entirely  subscribe.  Hut  the  npplicntiuu  of  the  principle 
doet!  not  require  the  wliote  of  the  Duke  of  Somereet's  conclusion.^. 
He  is  detenmiued  to  assault  St.  Paul  and  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of 
some  (if  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  if  this  were  ni-costiiini' 
for  the  vindication  of  the  priuciple  of  free  inquiry.  We  see  no  foun- 
dation for  the  theory  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  corrupter  of  CbriH- 
tiAuity.  If  we  take  due  notice  of  tlie  cliuructor  of  St.  Paul's  mind, 
and  make  proper  allowance  for  the  kind  of  leamiug  in  wliicb  he  wan 
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traiaeil,fur  \m  love  of  fanciful  allegories  and  tlio  Rabliiiiica!  character 
of  some  of  hU  arguments,  wc  sliall  nut  find  that  lus  theology  is 
maierially  dilleretit  frcm  that  uf  tho  fuiir  gu'ipels.  If  wc  suppose 
St.  Paul  to  Itiivu  been  iuf;d]iblu,  wo  ttliall  of  cuurae  be  compelled  to 
adopt  his  views  uf  doctriuo  as  tho  just  expression  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  But  we  arc  furbiddcu  to  do  this  by  tlio  difficulty  at  the  very 
UiresboM  whleli  declares  it  impossible  in  uuLuy  cascH  la  aacertaia  St. 
Pant's  nieauiiig.  If  we  supposo  him  fallible,  then  his  doctrines  must 
be  inicqiretod  m  the  sense  in  wliich  wo  undcrittand  Climt's  doctrines. 
Whenever  there  is  a  ditforcncc,  real  or  apparent,  that  ditTerence  will 
be  regarded  ba  due  to  St,  Paul's  iutcUectuaJ  conception,  and  as  having 
00  more  authority  than  any  other  dogma  or  dc5ned  oi'ticle  of  faith. 

But  we  do  not  lielicvc  that  St.  Paul  diflorg  ehsentiolly  from  Christ. 
If  allowance  is  mode  for  his  illustrations — that  is  if  they  arc  not  ovcr- 
straiaed  so  u.s  to  make  the  illiistrations  tho  things  illustrated,  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  will  bo  found  to  agree  with  that  uf  Christ.  On  this 
rabject.  Earl  ICussuU  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set "  It  h.is  bt;cn  said,"  ho  writes, "  that  as  St.  Paul  was  the  Apostle 
of  Faith,  St.  John  was  the  Apostle  of  Love.  But  Uiis  is  uet  the 
true  distluctiou.  St.  Paul  said  that  alt  the  CommaucEments  werecou- 
densod  iu  tliis  ;  '  Love  one  another ; '  and  when  he  said  *  Tbeso  three, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love,'  he  added,  not  the  greatest  of  thoisois  Faitih,- 
hul  the  'greatosl  of  these  is  Loto.*"  Ucre,  ou  the  very  ground  of 
wiiat  the  Duke  of  Somci'sct  calls  one  of  the  moat  prominent  tenets 
of  Christianity,  St.  Paul  is  at  one  with  Jesus.  Love  to  man  is 
placed  before  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries,  aud  much  as  St.  Paul 
delighted  in  deep  spccutationsj  every  carcfiil  student  of  his  KpistlcK 
must  seo  that  bo  valued  them  only  as  ihey  ecrvcd  to  enforce  tho 
<^ef  precepts  of  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  We  have  nu 
hesitation  lu  admitting  that  St.  Paul  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Septu- 
agiut  vciviou  of  the  Scripture,  wbeie  it  differs  from  the  Uobrcw,  to  the 
Apocrypha,  to  Pliilo  aud  the  UcllonistLc  Jews.  Cut  we  do  maintain, 
nutwitliatanding  tho  introduction  of  many  things  which  were  due  to 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  time  that  all  tho  writers  of  the  Ke^v 
Tostamout  are  agreed  in  preferring  love  to  faith,  and  a  righteous  life 
to  an.  orthodox  creeit 

The  Duko  of  Somerset's  fundamental  error  is  his  misunderbtand- 
ing  of  St.  Paul's  theology.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  St,  Paul's  mind 
was  hauntctl  with  "visionii  of  nu  angry  God  demanding  from  the 
feeble,  half  reasoning  beings  whom  He  has  created  an  atonement  for 
their  impei-fcctioos.'*  If  there  is  auything  in  St.  Paul's  writings 
which  seems  to  indicate  viudictivcnesa  iu  the  Deity,  we  Lave  a  right 
to  say  that  he  ts  not  stating  a  complete  or  obsulule  trutti,  but  is  only 
employing  the  language  aud  ideas  uf  his  lime  and  country.    It  is  time 
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that  he  (Iocs  often  seem  to  use  the  word  sacrifice  in  its  first  and  most 
literal  menning.  This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  things  in  his  Epistles, 
hut  the  perplexity  is  due  to  the  many  nnd  varied  senses  in  which  the 
word  had  hecn  used.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  St,  Riul's  mind 
was  not  divested  of  all  improper  or  degrading  ideas  that  may  have 
been  connected  with  sacrifice  when  he  spoke  of  the  sacriBce  of  the 
CI-08S.  The  word  sacrifice  may  originally  have  meant  appeasing  the 
<^B,  but  it  was  so  far  divested  of  this  meaning  in  the  days  of  Uosea 
that  he  speaks  of  offering  to  Ood  the  calves  of  the  lips.  The  irriter 
I  )f  the  most  sacrificial  hook  in  the  New  Testament — the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — echoes  the  words  of  Hosca  when  he  says,  "  Let  us  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  Ood  continually,  that  is  the  fruit  of  oar 
lips,  giving  thanks  to  His  name."  If  wc  refuse  to  allow  an  extreme 
iloctrine  to  be  drawn  from  some  of  St.  Paul's  mi.su oderstood  illustra- 
tions, we  slmutd  much  uiore  prevent  him  being  rain  interpreted  when 
the  object  is  to  prove  him  the  great  corrupter  of  Chrititianity. 

We  believe  the  Diike  of  Somer«et  to  Iw  entirely  wrong  in  aacribiog 
to  St.  Paul  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  by  nature  evil.  The  explan- 
ation of  evil  given  by  Plato  was  generally  received  by  all  the  i^iiloso- 
pheraof  that  age.  Plato's  language  and  his  idnaii  are  often  vague 
and  indefinite  enough  in  his  own  writings,  ami  stitl  more  vague  and 
indefinite  with  his  disciplet^  in  the  flchools  of  Alexandria.  Ht.  Paul 
writing  on  the  saTne  subjects  couM  scarcely  avoid  using  the  Platonic 
terms,  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  ho  mu.st  have  used  them  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  who  traced  to  matter  the  origin  of  evil.  He 
speaks  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  antagonistic  powers,  but  he  is 
evidently  speaking  of  them  as  ivpi-osenting  the  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  and  not  as  identical  with  them.  The  doctrine  ascribed  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  St  Paul  was  held  in  a  definite  form  by  the 
Gnostics  whose  principles  St.  Paul  refutes  in  many  parts  of  his  Epis- 
tles. They  regarded  the  flesh  as  unclean,  bat  St.  Paul  set  honour 
upon  all  the  works  of  nature,  rcgaTding  them  as  the  works  of  God. 
The  rehitions  of  earthlj-  life  were  impure  to  the  Gnostics,  but  they 
were  pronounced  holy  by  St  Paul  The  whole  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  on  this  subject  was  so  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  prevalent  philosophy  that  it  formed  the  ground  of 
a  great  controversy  between  the  Christians  and  the  Pbilosophers. 
The  Neo-FIatonist^  believed  it  impossible  that  anything  divine  could 
come  in  contact  with  the  flesh.  The  central  Christian  idea  on  the 
other  hand  was  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  St.  John  was 
only  teaching  Neo-Platonism  in  the  lieginning  of  his  Gospel  tilt  he 
camo  to  the  words, — "The  Logos  was  made  flesh."  Then  came  the 
stumblingblock  to  Plato's  Alexandrian  disciplea  Cclsu5,  who  a 
called  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  whose  argumcnti  are  those 
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*f  a.  Neo-Platonlst,  taunted  the  Cliristiana  -with  believing  that  the 
Eternal  I^ogos  had  become  incarnate  in  a  wretched  man  who  had 
been  cnicified  on  a  cross.  Origen,  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity 
from  the  philosophers,  and  stUI  retained  a  great  deal  of  his  philosophy, 
defended  against  Celsns  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word. 

This  misinterpretation  of  St,  Paul's  doctrine  of  matter  is  the  least 
pardonable  error  in  the  Duke  of  Somcraot'a  book.  But  we  have 
also  very  grave  objections  to  bis  interpretation  of  St  Paul's  view 
of  faith.  This  subject  we  admit  to  Iw  a  very  difficult  one.  There  is 
scarcely  a  view  of  Christianity  that  can  he  taken  in  which  this  word 
faith  can  be  put  in  a  clear  light  without  apparently  doing  violence 
to  tlic  obvious  meaning  of  .lome  texts.  Indeed  a  right  view  of  faith 
would  imply  a  right  view  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  persons  on 
whom  Jesus  WTOught  miracles  were  commended  for  their  faith  before 
the  miracles  were  wrought  They  believed  in  His  power  to  hoal,  and 
it  was  done  mito  them  according  to  their  faith.  But  in  another 
place  it  is  said,  "  These  things  were  done  that  they  might  believe ;" 
And  Jesus  tells  those  who  saw  His  works  to  believe  for  the  very 
works'  sake.  The  first  inference  from  this  would  be  tliat  a  view  of 
laith  IS  not  to  be  taken  from  only  ono  use  of  the  word.  It  is  true 
that  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  use  of  the  woni  faith  is  very  perplex- 
ing, and  this  is  nnly  another  lesson  for  ns  to  beware  of  imposing  our 
definitions  or  onr  inferences  as  if  they  were  absolute  truth.  St.  Paul 
never  discusses  systematic  theology.  The  meaning  of  any  word 
which  he  uses  must  I>e  found,  if  it  can  be  found  at  all,  from  the  way 
in  which  be  uses  it  in  different  places.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  "St  Paul  uses  faith  in  the  simple  sense  of  belief,  some- 
times faith  means  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Sometimes  the 
word  signifies  the  Christian  religion  in  the  sense  which  he  attached 
to  Christianity."     Again,  "  faith   is  a  divine  grace  given   only   to 

ristians ;  while  in  other  passages  faith  bus  a  more  mysterious 
so,  and  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ." 
t  is  added  that  in  the  Pauline  theology  faith  is  the  centre  round 
which  the  whole  system  revolves  and  by  which  it  is  held  togetlier. 
But  to  find  what  this  faith  is  is  the  perplexity  to  be  removed. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  shows  considerable  penetration  in  his 
remarks  on  this  subject.  He  has  evidently  thought  over  it  carefully 
and  honestly,  and  yet  we  think  he  has  missed  the  right  conclusion. 
He  wantA  to  fjLsten  on  St  Paul  the  origin  of  that  dogmatic  theology 
which  Earl  Russell  finds  in  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  which 
i>nded  in  subordinating  love  to  belief  and  a  mora!  life  to  a  speculative 
creed.  He  shows  that  this  kind  of  faith  is  rapidly  losing  its  hold 
over  the  minds  of  men.    This  he  calls  the  natural  result  of  education 
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nnd  iuqiiiry.  The  mferuuce  is  that  faith  is  credulity,  and  to  be  foiiuil 
only  amoDg  the  uuinquiriog  und  uucducated.  It  i^  uot  to  be  denied 
that  St.  Paul  often  uses  faith  in  the  sense  pf  belief,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  mnJce  salvati^m  to  dt^pend  on  it.  But  in  tbe  face  of  tbr 
differeut  views  of  faith  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  finds  in  St.  Paul',- 
Epistles  it  is  surely  not  warranted  to  fi:£  on  this  one  becaiiiie  it  alonv 
will  serve  the  object  proposed.  Faith,  »&>'»  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
couclusiot],  hiU)  "one  uoaiKtailabW  fortruss  to  which  she  may  retire — 
faith  Lu  Uud."  This  Uu  ideutilles  with  the  tbeuluj^'y  of  Christ,  and 
attks,  in  the  cUni&i  of  his  arguuicut,  "Is  faith  in  Cud  the  faith  M-hich 
JeKus  taught  \  or  is  C'hiiatuui  faith  more  cumpU-x.  in  its  mauituKl 
requirements  \ ''  Hero  Giristiau  or  Pauline  faitli  is  still  aMuined  to 
bo  moiely  dogmatic  belief.  But  how  the  one  "  forCrtMw "  reimun^ 
al'ter  the  othora  nre  taken  away  is  not  explaiuetl.  To  believe  as  an 
intellectual  propuaition  that  there  is  a  God  i&  ijuito  as  difficult  as  tu 
believe  many  other  thin^^s  respecting  tbe  nature  of  God  and  Uis  rela- 
tions to  man.  If  it  is  \i\  be  believed  on  tbe  ground  of  I'easou,  theit- 
are  other  beliefs  quite  as  reasonable.  If  it  is  to  rest  on  authority,  wr 
have  as  good  authority  for  other  matters  of  faith.  The  conclusion  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Soraer^t  ought  to  have  come  in  that  there  are 
kind.s  of  faith  ivbich  have  no  merit— that  the  foitli  required  anti 
commended  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  faith  which  has  its  value  in 
the  disposition  of  the  person  believing.  In  the  words  of  tlie  author  of 
" Ecce  Homo,"  "Faith  is  an  instinctive  loyalty  to  goodnesi."  Tbe 
highest  form  of  it  is  the  consciousness  vf  personal  union  with  tbe 
Deity,  such  as  gives  reality  to  that  which  is  iuvisible  according  to  thv 
old  Hebrew  saying  quoted  by  Pliilo  and  the  writwr  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  makes  it  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

This  faith  becomes  identical  with  love.     It  is  that  which  producer 
the  highest  and  most  (iisintercst^'d  love,  and  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  without  fruit.    This  is  obviou-sly  not  the  faith 
which  St.  Paul  describes  as  not  tbe  highest  of  the  Chri^^ian  graces 
It  is  not  that  of  which  St.  James  speaks  wlion  he  wivs  of  the  deriL- 
that  tliey  believe  and  trciublc     It  is  a  »tatc  ratlier  than  an  act,  but  a 
state  which  may  be  tlio  result  of  acts.    Tbe  coutiaual  cultivation  ot 
this  "  loyalty  to  goodness  "  may  result  In  the  perfect  consciouanesj  of 
the  reality  of  the  unseen.     It  is  by  faith  as  a  right  disposition  that  4^J 
man  is  justified,  and  in  itn  higher  form  of  consciuusncas  of  union  witf^H 
Deity,  he  feels  ami  knows  that  he.  is  jtistificil.    Chiistianity,  thcrefonv^^ 
even  including  Pauline  Christianity,  dous  not  make  intellectual  con- 
ceptions the  object  of  faith.     It  is  not  chargeablo  with  the  do.gma.- 
tliat  have  bueu  juldfd  by  thculogians,  nor  is  it  reHiwnsihle,  as  EarJ 
Russell  rightly  maintniiiH,  for  the  poi'secution  of  heivttcs  and  un 
licvcrs.     That  began  in  later  times.     Histniy  first  Hhon*s  itpromin 
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at  til©  Council  of  Nice,  when  "  tlie  teat  of  faith  "  waa  not  love  to 
Otttii  aitd  our  iiciglibour,  but  "  metapbysical  doctrines,  inculcated  by 
HOpbistry  and  defended  by  unintelligible  argument,"  when  for  the 
oonunand  that  all  men  were  to  be  loved,  was  substituted  "  the  pre- 
cept  that  men  who  were  mistaken  iu  their  arguments  and  wrong  in 
iheir  conclusions,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  were  to  be 
Iiated,  proscribed,  .iiul  puni.s.hed." 

That  there  arc  diHicultie-s  connected  with  faith  in  Christianity  it  Is 
useless  to  deny.  These  difficulties,  as  Bishop  Butler  said,  may  he 
part  of  our  prolwLtion.  The  great  tiling  re^iuired  of  us  may  be  in- 
tegrity in  all  our  inquiries.  We  should  have  a  fixed  resolution  never 
10  receive  a  feeble  argument,  though  it  »eems  to  make  for  our  side. 
Like  a  niL4take  in  an  midition  column  in  arithmetic,  it  may  tteem  at 
lint  sight  to  be:  to  our  advantage,  but  wo  may  depend  on  it  as.  a  cer^ 
lainty  that  it  will  stand  against  us  in  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 
Accuracy  and  honesty  are  the  only  holpa  that  ore  wanted  for  any 
good  cause.  Christianity  is  such  a  cause,  and  though  wo  bcliove  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  wrong  in  some  details  of  the  reckoning,  yet  he 
ir*  right  in  hia  larger  principles.  We  repeat  his  words,  "  Who  can 
doubt  that,  whenever  Christianity  is  more  fully  understood  theoe 
ilifficultiea  will  be  removed  ?  "  The  pressing  dirticulty  at  the  present 
liour  JH  that  wliich  gives  Divine  autliority  to  definitions  of  doctrines 
made  by  fallible  n^en  and  which  threatens  everlasting  fire  to  those 
who  cannot  receive  a  chain  of  metaphysical  reasoning  not  always 
intelligible  even  to  intelligent  men.  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained 
for  Christianity  to  be  able  to  show  thnt  even  the  most  correct  views 
of  doctrine  are  wibordinated  to  the  great  demands  of  the  moral 
law. 

In  saying  thi.s  we  do  not  mean  that  personally  we  object  to  a  Hingte 
danse  relating  purely  to  doctrine  in  any  of  the  three  creeds.  What 
we  advocate  is  that  Chriiitianity  should  be  considei-ed  as  independent 
of  any  of  the  definitions  which  these  creeds  contain,  that  no  man  shall 
be  bound  to  their  words,  which  are  but  the  words  of  men,  as  if  they 
were  the  words  of  Cod.  The  ordinary  ptea  is  that  the  Church  has  a 
deposit  of  faith,  and  that  this  fuith  is  necessar}-  for  the  root  of  the 
Christian  life  which  is  but  the  fruit.  The  whole  statement  is  a  fal- 
lacy resting  on  ambiguous  words  and  an  abuse  of  figures  of  speech. 
If  the  Church  lias  any  faith  committed  to  it,  it  can  only  be  that 
which  the  Scripture  sets  forth  and  as  the  Sciipture  sets  ib  fuilh. 
Every  interpretation  of  Scripture — every  inference  from  Scripture  ia 
made  by  reason,  and  Ih  therefore  fallible.  To  make  out  tlie  con- 
iraiy  the  Church  must  protend  to  authority  to  interpret  Scripture, 
and  tluH  pretence  can  never  bo  eHtahlishcd.  Whatovor  be  the  nature 
(if  Christ's  perpetual  presence  witli  HiuChurch,  it  can  never  bo  proved 
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that  that  pn;tieQce  giveti  authority  to  Councils  to  oiake  creeds,  and  txr 
anathematize  and  proscribe  tho&e  who  refuse  to  believe  them.  ChriKt'» 
Church  ia  uot  bishops  and  clergy  met  in  CouucIIm  to  make  dogmas, 
but  thofto  who  are  aniuiated  by  His  Spirit,  aud  who  regulate  their 
lives  by  His  precepts. 

Earl  Russell  aotice^i  that  the  centurion  whose  Mth  Jesus  comniended 
was  probably  a  Pjignn.  He  was  not  required  to  believe  that  "  the* 
Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  three  Gods."  He  was  not  cautioned  about  the* 
danger  of  confounding  the  persons  and  dividing  the  Kubstance.  Tv 
the  scribe,  vho  said  that  keeping  iho  moral  law  was  more  than  whole 
bamt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  Jcstis  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Many  of  the  philosophers  who  did  not 
embrace  Christianity  vied  with  the  Christians  in  the  purity  of  their 
lives.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of  Plotinus  without  feeling 
that  he  was  more  tm!y  in  the  kingdom  of  God  than  many  who 
were  Christian  in  name.  Eart  Basscll  says,  "  The  purity  of  Paulu& 
.^Smilius  and  Marcua  Aurelius  may  vie  with  the  charity  and  benevo- 
lenco  of  Gregory  the  Great "  Paula  and  her  daughter  are  matched 
by  Voluninia  and  Cornelia,  while  the  fortitude  of  Agaiha  and  other 
female  martyrs  of  the  Cbristian  Churcli  fiticls  it«  parallel  in  the  sub' 
lime  pliraso  of  Arria — "  It  does  not  hurt,  Pietus."  On  the  other  handr 
the  pcr\'crsion  of  the  moral  sense  by  those  who  held  the  Catholir 
&ith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Chitrch'ft  "deposit"  has  been  as  groat  a» 
in  the  Pagan  worlii  "  Never"  says  Dean  Slilman, "  in  the  history  of 
man,  were  the  gi-cat  principles  of  justice,  the  faith  of  treaties,  com- 
mon humanity,  so  trampled  imder  foot  as  in  the  Albigonsion  war.^ 
Neverwas  war  waged  in  which  ambition,  the  consciousness  of  strength,. 
rapacity,  implacable  hatred,  and  pitilcxs  cruelty  played  a  gi'oatcr  part." 
This  was  the  prototype  of  the  wars  of  the  Church  against  subsequent 
heretics.  The  monk  who  records  the  atrocities  of  the  siege  of  Ber- 
niers,  says,  "  Our  people  put  to  the  ttword  all  whom  they  could  find^ 
slaying  them  with  fire  and  sword.  For  which  blessed  bo  the  Lord,, 
who  delivers  to  us  some  of  the  wicked,  although  not  all."  After 
quoting  this  passage,  Karl  Rassell  adds,  "  Sucti  was  the  religion  of 
Oirist,  as  explained  by  the  monks."  The  logic  was  iDexorable,  that 
if  not  to  believe  the  Catholic  faith  was  to  perish  everlustiDgly — it 
was  better  that  there  should  be  a  wholesale  extermination  of  heretic**- 
than  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  ])ropagato  tlieir  heresies  among 
thoHC  who  believed  as  the  Church  wished  them  to  believe.  The 
heretics  who  were  put  to  death  may  linve  been  mistaken  in  many 
points  of  faith,  yet  they  certainly  liad  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
than  tliose  who  persecuted  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  liook  is  a  plea  for  free  inquiry  from  the  orthodox- 
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side  auj  a  vindicatloa  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  author  of 
"Ecce  Homo."  That  method  was  to  begin  with  Chriafu  humanity, 
and  from  that  proceed  to  estiiblUh  His  Divinity,  or  at  least  to  try 
if,  in  this  way,  the  transition  waa  possible.  If  Ghriat's  Divinity  wert' 
eatabliahed,  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  would  be  established  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  proof  of  Chrbtt's  Divinity  is  difficult  if  wb 
set  aside  authority.  The  nocessities  of  free  inquiry  Uvmaiid  a 
begiuaing  with  facta  that  are  withiu  the  reach  of  examination. 
Such  (a/iXs  we  buvu  in  Christ'ti  humanity.  From  thetiO  we  may  maki- 
infc-reucea  which  teutl  to  prove  that  Chriat  was  Divine.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  a  believer  in  Christ's  Divinity,  has  his  fears  that  "  if  this 
doctrine  is  not  received  thci*e  can  be  no  definite  ChristiaDlly  left. 
The  Church  for  ceuturies  has  i-egarded  this  as  the  central  dogma  of 
the  Christian  faith.  If  we  do  not  receive  the  authority  of  the 
Church  OS  at  least  a  conuuentary  on  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  that 
opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity,"  This  is 
just  what  is  done,  and  is  required  to  bo  done,  by  the  method  of 
inquiry  which  is  now  received.  In  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  words, 
already  quoted,  we  "must  apply  to  the  records  of  revealed  religion 
the  same  spirit  of  iavestigation  which  has  already  re-opeued  the 
sources  of  history  and  extended  the  domain  of  science." 

This  is  no  new  conflict.  It  is  but  the  old  question  of  the  provinces  of 
authority  and  reason.  From  every  other  field  but  theology  authority 
hu  been  expelled.  Uere  it  is  supposed  to  have  its  rightful 
sovereignty.  The  author  of  "Ecce  tlomo,"  and  indeed  all  liberal 
Christians,  believe  it  possible  to  receive  Christianity  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation without  the  necessity  of  falling  back  on  authority.  They 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  lias  been  fruitful  in  other 
regions  will  be  fruitful  here  also.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  set  aside 
authority,  but  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  spirit  of  investigation.  He 
finds  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  cor- 
responds to  the  method  followed  in  the  New  Testatnent  of  revealing 
the  Divinity  of  Clirist  after  the  humanity.  Jesus  first  appears  as  a 
messenger  from  God.  In  the  synoptical  gospels  there  arc  mysterious 
intimations  of  His  Divinity.  In  the  fourth  gospel  il  19  manifest. 
The  same  method  is  traced  in  the  discoui"sc8  of  Jeaus.  The  great 
Chrtsliau  ideas  are  not  given  forth  simultauoously,  but  gradually,  and 
in  a  studied  order.  The  full  splendour  and  majesty  of  Christ  are  in 
the  background,  and  the  disciples  are  taught  such  lemons  as  at 
different  limes  they  are  able  to  bear.  Hr.  Qhidstone  knows  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  the  great  truth  of  Christ's  pure  humanity 
has  often  been  lost  or  overshadowed  by  the  mind  being  kept  too 
close  on  the  doctrine  of  His  Diviulty.  '"That  Divinity  of  His," 
Frederick  Robertson  once  said,  is  "  the  fatal  key  by  which  we  unlock 
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nil  Tiiystcries,  and  thus  lose  the  precious  liumauttics  of  His  heart  and 
life."  Christ's  hnmanity  is  nearer  to  ns,  is  more  ^vithin  our  cwmpre- 
hcnsion,  and  concerns  us  quite  an  much  as  His  Divinity.  His  human  i 
life  rovcala  the  Bamo  upwarJ  path  which  we  have  to  tread,  from' 
feebleness  to  strength,  from  igaomncc  to  knowledge,  apd  from  imper- 
fection to  the  All-jicrfect  A  reverent  study  of  Christ's  bumamty 
might  lead  to  a  hotter  apprehension  of  His  JJivinity,  and  instead  of 
the  han!  dogma  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils  and  scholastic  theology, 
it  might  be  found  a  living  and  a  life-giving  truth. 

The  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  speaking  of  Christ's  Tetaptation  n 
t)ie  Wildornesa,  says,  "  We  are  to  conceive  Him,  therefore,  as  becoming 
now  forthe  first  time  couacious  of  miraculous  powers."  After  qaotiag 
this  passage,  Mr.  Gladstone  adds,  "such  words  may,  at  the  first  sigtt 
or  bcartog,  send  a  chill  through  the  blood  of  some.  It  is  so  far  tiou' 
to  travel  back  from  the  glory  of  His  triumph  and  His  reward, 
His  everlasting  Prtetithood  and  government  in  heaven,  to  the  dark, 
and  depressed  career,  and  to  the  earliest  and  most  depressed  stagd' 
«if  the  depressed  career  on  earth.  But  if  H«  did  not  de-spise  tlie 
Virgin's  worah,  if  He  lay  in  the  cradle  a  walliug  iufant,  if  He  ci- 
hausted.  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth  in  submission  to  Hii 
mother  and  to  Joseph,  if  all  tliat  time  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  w«ll 
as  in  stature,  and  was  ever  tm\-elling  the  long  stages  of  the  road  to 
a  perfection  by  us  inconceivable ;  if,  oven  when  the  bunion  of  His 
great  ministry  was  u]K)n  Him,  Ho  ha-s  Himf*clf  told  us  that  His 
divine  power  was  placed  in  abeyance,  !^i)  likewise  a  bound  uis 
mysteriously  set  upon  His  knowledge— what  follows  from  all  thieT 
That  there  was  accession  to  His  mind  and  soul  from  time  to  time  d 
what  had  not  been  there  before ;  and  that  He  was  content  to  hoM 
in  measure,  and  to  hold  as  a  thing  racetTcd,  that  which,  but  for  Hii 
hurailiatiou  in  the  flesh,  wns  His  without  limit,  and  His  as  springiif 
fram  within.  And  if  so,  might  it  not  well  be,  that  in  this  crisis  of  the 
temptation,  wlicn  His  normal  use  of  miraculous  power  ha<l  not  yet 
bcguD,  the  wicked  suggestion  to  abuse  it  might  give  rist;  to  a  voiJ 
consciousness  in  His  mind,  such  as  bad  not  been  there  before  ?  So 
cotuidered,  perhaps,  this  declaration  is  really  within  the  Umitr 
maiked  out  by  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  where  it  tells  us  that  Christ 
was  straitened  in  spirit  at  the  view  of  the  baptism  that  He  was  to  Ic 
baptized  with,  until  tt  were  accomplished ;  and  that  His  soul  gra* 
heavy,  aud  sormwfu!,  even  unto  death,  as  the  dread  im^e  of  the 
Passion  came  upon  His  nearer  view,  and  thus  the  revnilsiou  in  out 
minds,  upon  the  firsit  perusal  of  such  words,  will  have  been  a  prooC 
not  of  their  irreverent  use,  but  of  our  too  narrow  acquaintance  wili 
the  great  truth  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  will  itself  hare  been 
a  disdpline  for  which  we  have  to  thank  our  author." 
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The  Duke  of  Argyll,  we  might  also  deacribe  as  writing,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  the  nrtlioHox  nitandpoiDt,  imd  yet  in  favour  of  rational 
inquiry.  "  The  Reign  of  \jx\i  "  relates  more  to  natural  religion,  ah  it 
called,  than  to  revelation.  But  the  order  which  is  visible  in  nature 
is  traced  also  in  Christianity.  Belief  in  the  Riipenrnturnl  is  identified 
with  belief  in  the  existence  of  Ood.  Supernatural  working  is  not 
contrary  to  law,  or  in  disregard  of  Jaw.  M,  Guizot  haa  said  that 
belief  in  the  supernatural  is  the  special  difficulty  of  our  time,  and 
is  the  form  taken  by  all  modem  assaults  on  Cbristiau  faith.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  answers  that  Christianity  is  supernatural  only  in 
the  sense  that  Ood  ia  its  Author.  "The  intellectual  yoke,"  ho  say*, 
"involved  in  tlic  common  idea  of  supernatural,  \%  a  yoke  which  men 
impose  upon  themselves.  Obscure  thought  and  confused  language 
are  the  main  source  of  difficulty."  The  Divine  mission  of  Clirist  ou 
earth  implied  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  means  to  an  end.  Many 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  plainly  indicate  the  universal  reign 
of  law  in  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  world. 
Theologians  are  generally  suspicious  of  this  doctrine,  and  yel^  as  the 
I)uke  of  Argyll  show-s  all  systematic  theology  is  built  upon  it. 

Viscount  de  RedcUffe's  treatise  is  of  a  humbler  character  thaa  the 
other  book<i  we  have  noticed.  Tt  is  neither  profound  in  argument 
nor  diffuse  in  learning  ;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  intere^it  as  exhibiting 
the  religious  convictions  of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  practical  man. 
It  is  written  confessedly  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
inquiry.  The  author  docs  not  wish  to  anniliilatc  this  spirit ;  but  he 
fears  that  it  is  often  rash  and  irreverent.  He  is  conscious  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  frequently  goaded  into  extravagance  by  the 
follies  of  such  defenders  of  Christianity  as  "  the  members  of  Convoca* 
ttOB,"  and  tbosc  ''whose  spiritual  faith  is  starched  iuto  outlinea  of 
.substance  hy  retributive  forms  and  damnatory  creeds."  VJsoounl  de 
RedclifTe  regards  the  "  broad  foundations  "  on  which  Cbristiaulty  rests 
as  carrying  witli  them  ''an  overwhelming  conviction  of  its  tniUi." 
Scepticisni  reslfl  on  the  difficulties  of  those  who  see  "a  camol  in 
every  gnat,  a  mountain  in  every  mole-hill."  A  more  compreliensive 
view  of  the  landscape  he  thinks  would  give  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
microscopic  character  of  the  difKcultitm  in  tlio  way  of  faith. 

Along  with  .qome  good  remarks  with  whicJi  we  entirely  agree. 
Viscount  de  Redclifie  gives  some  reasons  for  faith  which  we  do  not 
think  of  any  weighty  and  advocates  some  positions  which  are  not 
tenable.  The  grounds  given  for  l>eliof  that  Jesus  Christ  waa  the 
true  He«siah  arc  sixteen.  The  liret  is  "  the  probability  of  an  afler 
revelation,  deducible  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  man,  and  the 
relation  in  which  ho  stood  from  the  beginning  towards  his  Almighty 
Creator."    Whatever  validity  there  may  be  in  this  reason,  and  we 
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confess  we  do  uot  set;  any,  it  surely  ought  uat  to  liave  be«o  put  in 
tbc  front  of  the  battle.     If  addressed  to  Jews  it  migbt,  perbapv^havv 
a  meaniDg,  but  addressed  to   sceptics  it    ussumes   tbe  very  tbinj 
wbicb  tliey  deny,  viz..  that  the  recoixl  of  the  origla  of  mao  in  Uif 
book  of  Genesis  is  to  be  taken  for  a  literal  bistory.    The  Visvouot 
argues  from  this  history  as  if  there  were  no  question  of  its  beio^ 
autkenUc.      He    evcu    adduces   for    tbe    truth    of     tbe   Scripturv 
record  of  the  deluge,  such  exploded  argumLMitiii  as  traces  of  a  flood  ur 
floods  being  found  iu  every  country.     Tbe  secoud  reason  is  "tlj» 
manifest  waut  as  piuved  by  later  circumstances  of  such  areveUtioa-' 
We  do  not  tbiuk  this  reason  of  any  more  validity  Uian  the  tint.    Tbf 
want  of  a  tiling  is  no  evidence  of  its  being  given.     We  are  in  grMWr 
darkness  at  present  than  we  like  tu  be,  but  this  is  not  an  afguioeii' 
that  light  will  come    suddenly,  or  in  any  other  way  than   tlttt  of 
gradual  discovery,  even  if  it  should  come  at  all.     We  are  not  judje* 
of  the  measure  of  light  wbicb  it  may  please  the  Divine  Beiajf  lo 
give  us,  or  which  may  be  suitable  for  our  present  circuuutioces. 
Another    of  the   Viscount's  reasons  is  Christ's  miraculous  po»«n^ 
This  might  be  vaHd  if  some  other  things  were  proved  ;  but  it  owiOt 
be  put  in  the  foreground  as  proof.  The  evidence  that  Chriat  iimiij;ti> 
miracles  at  all  uuly  comes  to  us  at  second-hand.     Tlie  arguioeat  i» 
nut  of  graut  service  which  depends  on  tbe  UiMtory  of  transactions  (bx 
took  place  eighteen  bundi'cd  years  ago.     Tho  subject  of  pruphecv 
also  requires  wider  treatment.    In  giving  bis  reasons  for  faith,  Viseomt 
de  UedcUffc  does  not  seem  to  have  sutHciently  weighed  tbe  fane  of 
the  objections  from  the  other  side. 

Wo  have  read  tlie  five  books  mentioned  at  tbc  head  of  this  pajKr 
with  groat  interest.  Every  student  of  religion  must  be  Uuukfdl  for 
them  as  the  honest  expressions  of  sincere  men  with  very  di^nnl 
views  of  Christianity,  and  yet  all  agreeing  that  in  some  way  CAiii- 
tianity  is  an  uDvcilin;;  of  God  to  tbc  mind  of  luaiL  Some  of  t))^ 
views  set  forth  ai'o  startling.  We  have  expressed  our  judgment  tint 
they  are  not  all  tenable,  but  at  tho  same  time  we  believe  it  impOBBblr 
that  the  prevalent  view  of  Christianity  cau  long  keep  its  gromxl 
Xaymeu  generally  take  tbe  lead  in  any  great  changea  aCfecting  ^ 
religious  thought  of  a  country.  The  general  tone  of  these  book>- 
mostly  by  eminent  statesmen — indicates  a  wide  departure  frooi  lb* 
theology  commonly  received  by  the  clergy.  But  wo  are  not  igomtfl- 
that  many  of  the  clergy  are  also  on  tbe  highway  of  progress.  3^ 
Bishop  of  Kty  mentioned  tbe  other  day  at  his  Diocesan  ConieRitK 
that  iu  examining  the  candidates  for  ordination  he  rarely  found  a^J 
bias  to  Romanism,  but  "  oftener  some  bttte  tendency  to  RauaD^i>ii> 
or  extrciuo  liberalism."  This  is  good  promise  for  the  character  of  l^c 
rising  generation  of  the  English  clergy.     It  is  scarcely  conoeiviU« 
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i  an  intelligent  man  at  the  pi-esent  hour  can  accept  what  ia  callcii 
!the  Evangelical  theology,  and  only  those  who  have  a  twist  in  their 
h,in(len>tandings  can  attach  thcuiBclves  to  the  other  extreme  party. 
I  In  our  reasonings  about  religion  we  too  frequently  forget  the  naked 
[facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  All  inquiry  is  commonly  denounced 
fcw,<n(TptlTlBin.  and  ecepticism  is  identiRed  witli  unbelieC  But  it  i.'r 
■1^1^  nopOBSible  iKat  our  faitli  cini  be  anything  but  credulity  if  it  ii* 
not  preceded  hy  inquiry.  If  there  are  reasons  for  faith,  our  &ith  must 
be  reasonable.  But  »o  long  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with  reason  in 
lilts  sphere  it  must  be  accompanied  with  tliat  uncertainty  which  i» 
inseparable  from  inquiry.  This  result  is  inevitable,  not  merely  as  to 
[religion,  hut  to  all  things  that  depend  on  reasoning.  We  never  by 
[tlus  process  get  certainty.  As  uncertainty  in  what  concerns  religiou 
is  a  faui-den  on  our  minds  we  fly  to  authority.  Wo  reason  that  fchougU 
we  do  not  apprehend  the  truth  with  certainty  yet  the  Church 
does,  and  then  we  rcHt  on  a  figment  of  our  own  invention.  If  wl- 
Kte  the  futility  of  tliia  we  conclude  that  though  wo  ilo  not  understand 
what  is  revealed  yet  all  is  rovcaled  with  certainty  in  tlie  Scriptures. 
To  meet  this  we  invent  doctrines  concerning  ins])iration,  imd  supposo 
oorsolves  obliged  to  defend  every  woni  and  letter  in  the  Old  and 
Tiew  Testanientji.  Instead  nf  this,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  acknow- 
ledge the  light  which  iK  given  us,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  more. 
Taith,  that  truth  is,  tfaoagh  wc  have  not  yet  apprehended  it,  will 
serve  ns  bettor  than  inventing  theories  about  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
when,  after  all,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  only  receive  truth  as  we  have 
capacities  to  receive  it. 

Christianity,  in  its  external  form,  comes  to  us  as  history,  and  wc 
can  never  in  this  way  have  a  greater  certainty  of  iti  truth  than  we 
can  have  of  tho  truth  of  any  matter  which  depends  on  history.  Thtr 
certainty,  in  fact,  is  loss,  as  the  more  unusual  the  things  recorded  the 
less  credit  \s  the  human  miud  Ukcly  to  give  them.  To  meet  this  a  theory 
of  infallible  inspiration  is  invcntc»l  which  is  found  incompatible  witti 
the  facta  reconled,  and  tho  whole  tone  and  character  of  tlie  buok^ 
themselves.  We  have  goue  on  "proving"  Christianity  by  doubtful 
evidences  till  men  have  doubted  of  Christianity,  when  the  ooly  thing 
to  be  doubted  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented.  We  havi* 
put  historical  arguments  in  the  foreground  as  proofs,  when  they 
should  only  have  been  used  to  confirm  what  was  otherwise  believed. 
On  this  subject  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  deicrve  t«f 
be  carefully  weighed.  "  Who,"  he  asks, "  that  has  ever  gone  through 
a  regular  course  of  the  '  Evidences'  does  not  know,  as  we  do,  tlie^ 
painful  effect  of  sucli  a  study  upon  his  own  spirit, — how,  as  we 
begin,  for  instance,  with  the  historical  prmtf  that  miracles  were' 
wrought  and  prophecies  fulfilled  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
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ilien  proceed  to  the  discussion  as  to  what  mifaclcs,  when  themaelvw 
jirovod,  can    prrive  ;   and    then   plungo  Into   all   tile    historic*]    and 
jthysical  and  -metaphysicnl  <|UMtion3  tliat  finrroitnil  tliis  questiooof 
the  e\ndcnces,  and  so  fight  our  way  slowlv,  sylloguim  after  syllogitmi, 
from  proving  God   to  proving  Christ,  and  then   to  proving  Chris- 
tianity,— somehow  Chriat   Himself  seems  to  be  very  far  off,  swu 
through  the  far  distance  of  eighteen  Imndred  years,  hidden  by  the 
smoke  and   dual  of  centuries  of  strife?    The  present  Christy  'our 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouhle,'  the  life  of  onr  own  life,  soeiu 
to  have  gone  far  away.     We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  emptj 
Tomb  from  which  we  have  syllogistically  demonstrated  Chat  Chrietlw 
risen ;  but  somehow  we  feel  like  one  of  old  who  said,  '  They  haw 
token  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  hiid  Him' 
We  long  to  meet  ouce  more  this  Hving  Christ,  to  walk  with  ns  tlsBg 
the  weary  path  of  life,  to  reveal  Himself  to  iis  by  the  buroini  of 
*int  hearts  as  He  talks  to  iis  by  the  way,  or  breaks  for  us  tlie  dd; 
bread  of  life,  or  wou  by  ouv  entreaties  to  abide  with  us  whei  va 
'lay  is  &r  spi-nt  and  our  night  is  nigh  at  liand.    Well  for  khoee  irium 
their  Lord,  in  pity  to  their  need,  visits  again  with   Hia  loviig  p^ 
Ncnce  !     Well  for  those  who  can  hear  the  voice  which  afiki».'Vi'in 
seek  ye  hero  the  living  among  the  dead  1'     The  Hving  Chri^  Iits 
not  in  the  dead  past,  but  in  the  present.     Seek   Him  and  fiodl^ 
here:     Christ  dwells  in  His  Church.     If  ye  cannot  find   Him  ihiBi 
where    He   has  said  Ho  will  ever  be,  ye  will  never  find   Hihl"* 
By   "Church"  wc   of  course   suppose   Dr.    Magee   does  not  ibmb 
bishop.s,  priests,  or  deacons,  hut  all  those  who  have  realized  in  tlem- 
solves  the  power  of  the  Christian  life.     We  commend  the  Bislwp't 
words  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  toil! 
who  are  spending   their  well-meant  cnei^es  in  "proving"  Cliii*" 
Tianiiy  instead  of  preaching  Christ.     We  liave  not,  and  cannot  in  ^ 
nature  of  things  have,  from  any  external  evidence,  absolute  certsiitT 
«mcerning  the  truth  of  Chrujtianity.     With  a  competent  Tpmea- 
branco  of  this,  our  clergy  would  be  more  rational,  our  thcolo^  o"^ 
■MO  dogmatic,  and  our  wuiship  less  in  danger  of  being  degndiA  «■ 
t-uperstition. 

John  Hcvr 

*  See  a  Senuon  preached  In  Norwich  Cfttbedml  vd  tli«  meottng  of  die  Bntab 
.AwooUtion,  in  l-3C«<. 


ENGLISH  SONNETEERS:     MR.  CHARLES   TURNER. 
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uniui  i:  Co.    1«U. 
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THE  conditions  -which  determine  the  selection  of  Form  are  more 
undefined  as  respects  Poetry  than  anj 'other  of  the  arts,  doubtless 
Imoow  it  is  of  all  the  least  imitative,  the  most  arbitrarily  ideal  and 
^inbolic.  Neverthele55ii,  by  the  common  oonaent  of  artist  and  critic, 
the  fitnes!!  and  unfitness  of  certain  form.s  and  mea^iirci!  to  certain 
themes  and  moods  have  been  universally  recognized.  Tho  limits  of 
this  agreement  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  abundant  variety  and 
free  invention.  An  attempt  to  narrow  them,  .'?uch  as  v/sxa  made  when 
thD  "imities"  were  enforced  in  Drama,  Is  sure  to  provoke  rciictioD, 
bnt  they  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  A  writer,  for  example, 
who  tibould  compose  a  ballad  in  lioroic  metre  or  an  elegy  in  dithy- 
rambic  vennu,  would  cxcito  only  contempt  or  disgust.  Tho  mtlonal 
explanation  of  the  jdeasuro  derived  from  obedience,  ami  the  rupuUion 
tut>U£ed.  by  diaubudienco  to  any  Art-cauou,  'u>  probably  not  far  to  seok. 
nrhcre,  an  in  the  Ust  case  supposed,  the  musiuat  elonient  of  |>octry  h 
n  question,  the  explanation  obviouuly  rests  upon  thai  i-clation 
between  emotion  and  its  vocal  expression,  which  is  one  of  the  ulti- 
tnatc  facts  of  human  nature.  In  the  earliest  ages.  Poetry  and  Music 
msre  scarcely  <lt.stiiiguisbablo  as  arts,  anil  liowevor  they  have  since 
>een  separated  by  the  force  of  national  or  indiridual  tendencies,  the 
orma  and  names  of  both  retain  traces  of  their  original  alUancu.  Ode, 
Lyric.  Madrigal,  Sonnet,  Ballad,  Canto,  Strophe,  la  the  one  art;  Sym- 
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phony.  Cliaunt,  Autliem,  Roado,  iu  the  other,  arc  pronuDeut  examples. 
'XLe  most  legible  record  of  such  alliance  U  preserved  in  the  Sonoet, 
or  any  poetic  form  still  in  use.  Generated  in  Italy,  the  singer's  laoJ 
jsar  eaxcUencf,  it«  metrical  structnre  is  of  music  '*  all  compart." 
Without  diainterrinjj,  in  proof  of  this,  the  forgotten  learning  anJ 
•speculation  that  have  been  lavished  upon  its  history,  it  may  he  auflS- 
.cient  to  quote  the  definition  given  by  one  of  its  most  agreeaWe 
memorialists  :— 

'*  It  derived  ita  nninc,  like  the  cam]>08!tion  called  a  Soiuita,  from  hdng 
•«oiuidcd  or  played  ;  that  is  to  nay,  acconipeiiied  by  a  mtiaical  instrancot 
.  .  The  fourteen  lines  of  the  Sonnet  proper,  or  what  is  called  the 
Legitimate  Sonnet,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  vrittcu  according  to  tlwhn 
which  have  prevailed  in  Italy  ever  since  the  time  of  Petrana,  m 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  mf\)or  and  minor,  each  of  which  ii 
subdiTided  into  two  alto.  Tho  major  division  ooDsiats  of  oiglit  \a% 
called  the  Odave,  which  ponesses  but  two  rhymes;  the  minor,  of  lil 
liiieH,  called  tlie  Se*tet(e,  which  posseaaes  never  more  than  Uiree ;  toA  the 
Kiibdivisiona,  or  hidvCH  of  thene  eight  lines,  are  called  Qnatraiai^  uA 
(those  uf  the  six  lines  TeiietUt.  ...  A  soooei  is,  in  fact,  or  ovjU 
Id  be,  a  piece  of  nmsic  as  well  as  of  poetry,  aad  as  every  toror  of  muic 
is  seusibte  uf  the  divisiuu  of  even  the  swalletft  air  into  ta-o  partt,  (it 
fiecond  of  which  is  the  couswiueut  or  neceasory  domaiid  of  the  fint,  ud 
as  these  parts  consist  of  phrases  and  cadences,  which  have  similar  seqcoxM 
And  dcmiindB  of  their  uwn,  so  th«  composition  culled  a  Sonnet,  bein^  > 
Itiug  air  or  melody,  Iwcomes  natnral!y  divided  in  like  manner,  and  » 
^piatrainft  conRtituto  the  one  strain,  and  terzettes  the  other,  we  sre  i» 
KuppriHe  this  kind  of  musical  demand  the  reason  why  the  hniitation  to 
fourteen  lines  became,  not  a  rule  without  a  reason,  hut  an  hanaooiMi 
cccccBity."— (Leigh  Hunt's  "Book  of  tho  Sonnet,"  vol.  L  p^  8 — 13.) 

Probably  the  musical  character  of  its  structure  first  commewkd 
the  Sonnet  tc  the  regard  of  Englit<h  poets,  and  has  mainlaiiKd  i( 
in  their  favour.  Continental  cnti&i  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, wn  have  a  right  to  Ijoast  that  we  have  always  been  a  muncJ 
nation,  and  appreciated  to  tho  full  the  hannonies  and  modulations  of 
which  our  language  is  capable.  Chaucor,  our  earliest  singer,  bas  * 
music  of  hia  own  to  whomsoever  has  ears  to  hear  it,  and  from  h» 
time  to  the  present,  a  succession  of  poets  so  eminently  tuneful  i» 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  ColUns,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Mr.T«»- 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  may  challenge  comparison  with  ttat  « 
any  literature  iu  tlie  world.  Coeval  with  other  significant  trace*  « 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  is  the  first  appeuv)« 
of  the  Sonnot,  introduced  therein  by  Wyntt  and  Surrey,  the  eadi*** 
writers  seriously  affected  by  Itiilian  culture.  Since  then,  then;  M 
been  no  period  in  English  poetry  (the  desert  of  the  cightceoth  orO' 
tury  partially  excepted)  wherein  the  Sonnet  has  not  l)ccn  in  "*■ 
Almost  every  poet  of  the  highest  rank  has  cmployc<l  it,  and  by  tl>f** 
er  four  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  their  noblest  tlicnigl* 
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Sidn^s  cbivftlrous  devotion  aod  graceful  conceits,  Shaltespere's  ripe 
ilbougbt  and  rich  emotional  mystery,'  Milton's  Boaoroua  indignation 
and  ponderous  satire,  Wordsworth's  chastened  fer\'om-,  Keats's  exulted 
i-everie,  Mrs.  Browning's  passionate  mysticism  and  luxuriant  tender- 
ness, Mr.  Kossetti's  exquisite,  if  too  pedantic  and  sensuous  fancy,  have 
oach  in  turn  flowed  through  this  select  channel 

The  Sonnet's  thirteen  requisites  of  "legitimacy,'' enumerated  by 
Leigh  Hnnt,-f-  may  practically    be  redticed  to  three,  of  which  two 
relate  to  form,  and  the  third  to  substance  ;  viz..  that  it  be  compoeed 
of  two  quatrains  and  two  terzettes,  that  the  rhymes  be  duly  varied, 
and  that  it  express  one  leading  idea.     There  is  no  doubt  a  special 
ch&rm  in  the  perfect  observance  of  these  rules  by  a  skilled  hand,  that 
of  Mr  Rossetti  for  example,  whose  "  Hourc  of  Life  "  testifies  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  the  tcmxcity  of  national  choracteristict:  in  a 
■writer   who   has  yet  completely  mastered  the  literary  idioms  and 
Traditionary  usi^jos  of  an  alien  tongue.     He  is  the  only  English  son- 
neteer, so  far  na  we  remember,  who  has  fnllowed  the  Italians  in  indi- 
cating the  break  between  the  "Octave"  aod  the  "Sestette."     In 
compositions  so  academically  correct,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of 
<»7nBtTaint  is  a  noteworthy-feature  of  ail.     To  certain  poets,  perhaps, 
lit  aJI  eventa  to  Wordsworth,  no  small  part  of  the  Sonuet's  attraction 
lias  lain  in  voluntai-y  subjection  to  its  constraint.   "In  sundry  moods," 
as  he  tells  us,  when  "  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty  "  became  op- 
pressive, 

**  TwKS  putime  to  tw  found 
Within  the  Sonnet'*  Bcaatj  plot  of  giouDd." 

Any  one  can  herein  sympathize  with  bim  who  has  ever  felt  a  need  for 
clipping  the  wings  of  fancy,  or  providing  the  intellect  with  "some- 
thing craggy  to  break  itself  upon,"  such  as  Byron  found  in  the  study 
of  Amacnian.  The  Alpine  attraction  of  these  mechanical  difficulties, 
however,  has  not  lured  many  of  our  poets  to  grapple  with  them.  The 
itnpadcDce  of  restraint  characteristic  of  the  f/cnun  hTiiahih  has  been 

•  A.  lajtierj  likelj  to  anrriTe  Ur.  Giimltl  Mnwjr'ii  tuborioiu  Gxp]«Q&tio<i  of  il, 
bowcrer  iuj^eniou*  and  evPJi  pI&uailiLe  in  oert&in  f«&tii»9,  is  ob  often  boaeleaii, 
MOietfinefl  dlHlionoiirinif.  The  inconitietciicy  thnt  rcjHts,  on  the  ^ro^md  of  its 
irrctcnoee  mad  moral  inor^dibility,  the  "pcrvinal  thwrj-'nf  th«  Sonn«u,  whioh 
'"■>rfw  Shftkei^re  Uic  chronicler  of  hli  o^m  nhkme,  only  ta  anbstituU  ti "  dramaUo 
Ui««y,"  which  mak&s  him  Che  jiandnr  60  «  pttror'a  ahaino,  caxrioe  iu  own  confuta- 
tion with  it.  Mmy  readers  Tcoald  prefer  a  blisiiful  ignorance  ^>  the  wotthlcM  kuow- 
'w^B«  «oiif«tnxl  by  HUch  •  thcorj,  were  there  any  evidence  to  anpport  ft.  In  the 
io«  of  vay,  it  is  more  reverent,  at  alt  events,  to  retard  Sh&k<»pam  vm  nob  IcNt 
in  hisS^naets  th^inhu^plajs,  and  betjontent  torvnd  theni  fur  Lhelrabitract 
itf ,  than,  hj  necking  to  Liv  "  wine  abuTK  th»t  which  is  ivriltcn,"  tiimue  the  bj-w^r 
of  Miuiiiption  and  rarmtM  into  Buch  a  alough  as  that  wherein  Ur.  VLaatcy  has 
'(Rtadercd. 

f  "Book  of  the  Sennet,"  vol. !.  pp.  14, 12. 
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Abundantly  shown  in  the  "  illegitimnta"  fonns  tliey  hare  invented,  o( 
boiTDwed  li'om  Italian  prtbcodcnt.     Some  of  our  iKst  Englifth  Sannetd 
arc  simply  quatorzains,  aud  hear  Uttlo  or  no  ju.sliHcatioQ  upon  tbeii 
lace  for  the  at.ioptioii  of  the  foitn  at  ail.     When  it  ia  remembeied, 
however,  that  all  Shake^pere's  fall  within  this  condcinuatiun,  the  V' 
regularity  will  not,  seem  tu  uall  for  a  v^ry  lively  regret.     A  eimilv 
ubHttrvatiuu,  applietj  to  the   inatteutioii  wltiuh  sunueteers  too  often 
show  to  the  requitiite  varioty  of  rhyme.    Who  will  affect  judicttl 
severity  in  a  cabc  whoro  Milton  \a  a  notorious  lre«i>iwi»er,  and  his 
groat  S4)iinct  on  tho  Ptodmout  nuwaocre  is  the  locu%  in  qwi  t 

Apart  from  any  question  of  form,  ouo  obvious  attraction  of  the 
^4»uict  lies  in  its  artiiitic  compIctoncs8.  Its  limits  necessitate  teno- 
n«as,  and  invite  a  choice  t>f  miltject  and  a  modu  of  treatment  wliemt' 
this  is  an  essential  clement  Stricter  than  any  lyrical  shape,  yet  Ua 
naiTow  than  the  epigram,  it  offera  itself  to  thu  expression  ofimcfa 
thoughts  us  are  siugle  iu  their  essence,  which  admit  of  illustntKO 
but  sparingly,  and  would  Lo  spoilt  alike  hy  lavish  diS'ustmuift  orei- 
trenio  condensation.  A  singlo-thoughted  character  will  be  n;uiari;t<l 
iu  almost  every  guud  Sonnet.  An  exteiiciion  of  the  thought  iutc  a 
second  mould,  or  over  a  series,  geuerully  proves  fatal  to  its  vigour  isA 
beauty.  The  exceptionii  occur  in  cases  where  the  theme  is  esiieutinUf 
many-Kkded  or  rrutean,  such  as  Love  and  Life,  Of  tlie  one  ia  ll'<^ 
hands  of  Shuku^pere,  Sidney,  or  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  otlter  iu  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rotwetti,  no  repetition  can  make  us  weary;  l>utlio» 
many  rumlers  can  honestly  tsay  as  much  uf  Wordsworth's  "Ecden"^ 
tical  SkutchcB,"  tho  Sonnets  on  the  Dnddou,  or  on  Capital  Fusid>- 
meut  "i  These,  especially  the  last,  which  Leigh  Hunt  pithily  tatirijeJ 
as  tho  effortH  of  "a  uightingalo  to  encourage  tho  vigiLs  of  a  banS" 
man,"  arc  not  at  all  events  the  examples  hy  which  so  great  ama^ 
of  the  English  Sonnet  is  likely  to  he  rcmomhored. 

A  special  advantage  conferred  hy  its  singlc-thoughtcd  chanctciv 
the  facility  which  the  Sonnet  affords,  as  a  medium  of  ejtprcsa»iii  1" 
poets  who  rank  below  the  highest,  in  capacity  of  imagination  bn 
sustained  power  of  execution,  but  tho  spirit  and  individuality  ^ 
whose  conceptions  and  language  entitle  them  to  sing  and  ensure  llic" 
an  audience.  The  "best  sonnet  in  the  English  language," as Gilc- 
rid<^  pruuuunced  it,  "  in  point  of  thought,  standing  supreme,  perlufA 
above  all  iu  any  language,"  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  is  tli«'o'>? 
poetic  essay  of  its  author,  Blanco  While,  which  has  retained  vil&litjr' 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  preference  which  poets  uf  this  caIiI^ 
conscious  at  once  of  their  power  and  its  Uniilation,  have  shown  fai  * 
form  of  art  which  offers  brevity  without  pettiness,  dignity  wiUiO(tl)E<^ 
tcntiousncBs.     Such  ideas  as  arc  too  frail  for  elaboration,  or  of  ^^ 

"  "  M/»ticriou»  Nigbt." 
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the  subetanco  would  tio  wcakcnod  by  (utpansion  in  a  prolougctt  lyiicaJ 
flight,  here  find  "ample  room  and  verge  enough."  Itcstrictcd  as  the 
structure  is.  there  is  prnctieally  no  limit  to  its  variety  of  compass. 
"  Every  mood  of  mind,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  can  be  indulged  in  a 
Sonnet ;  every  kind  of  reader  appealed  \a.  You  can  make  love  in  a 
■Sonnet,  you  can  laugh  in  a  Sonnet,  you  can  lament  in  it,  can  narrate 
or  describe,  can  rebuke,  can  admire,  can  pray."  *  The  ine^tahle 
drawback  to  this  adaptability  lies  in  its  provocation  to  excesii ;  a  skil- 
ful sonneteer  is  apt  to  become  so  enamoured  of  the  iitneT^iii  of  the 
fabric  to  eusliriue  bis  pfuuiug  iibHorvations  t£  to  be  blind  to  theii- 
tririaiity,  and  cureless  of  Lis  own  reputation.  Wordsworth's  propen- 
sity to  turn  the  smallest-  incident  t»f  lii'e  to  poetic  account  is  most 
noticeable  in  his  lyrical  composiUous,  but  the  poverty  of  the  theme 
(Q  such  Sotioets  as  "  Calais  Fishwomen,"  and  "  Sheep- washing,"  con- 
trasted with  the  beauty  of  the  form,  gives  them  an  unenviable  rlifi- 
linction  as  "  Hies  in  amber."' 

No  contempoi-ary  poet  has  «hown  a  more  persistent  preference  for 
the  Sonnet  as  a  mode  of  artistic  expre-ssiou  than  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 
Since  the  first  appearance  of  a  vohune  with  bis  name,  in  lH30,t  to 
tile  present  year,  wlien  we  welcome  a  fourth,  his  thoughts  have  I'uiely 
been  crystallizL^d  iu  any  other  shape.  Though  far  less  known  than  thei 
deserve  to  be,  these  volumes  have  not  escaped  the  recognition  of  dis- 
cerning eyes.  A  copy  of  the  first  which  came  into  the  pot^ession  of 
Coloridgc  was  libeiully  scored  with  his  marginal  annotations,  and  hifl 
high  opinion  of  the  poetic  promise  it  displayed  Ir  recorded  in  his 
"Tftble-Talk."  t  Although,  for  more  than  thirty  yeora  afterwanls, 
Mr.  Turner  took  little  pains  to  keep  his  name  remembered,  it  was  not 
forgotten.  A  second  volume,  i$sue<l  iu  1864,  and  a  third  iu  18GS, 
were  greeted  as  gifts  from  an  acknowledged  benefactor,  and  must 
have  prepared  a  larger  uidienou  for  the  reception  of  his  newest  oficr- 
iog.  Tiie  dominant  charm  <^if  all  these  Sonnets  is  the  pervading  pre- 
vence  of  the  writer's  personality,  never  obtruded,  but  always  Impal- 
pably  diffused.  The  light  of  a  devout,  gentle,  and  kindly  spirit,  a 
delicate  and  graceful  fancy,  a  keen,  if  not  very  bi-oad,  intelligence, 
irradiates  their  thoughts,  while  to  the  language  in  which  those  are 
condensed,  Art  lends  a  power  that 

"  CmifloIirlfttCA  the  fiotna, 
And  keeps  \%b  oqIoute,  tuLrdemns  lo  a  gem." 

Within  the  contracted  scope  of  that  most  idyllic  of  lives,  an  Eughsh 

"  ■  Book  of  the  Sonnet^"  vol.  i,  p.  «. 

t  Three  year*  Iwfrtre.  he  contribatal  to  thti  '■  Pconw  l>y  Two  BroUiBis,"  bo  priud  bj 
\K»k-ooU*ctori  u  oontainlnjf  Mr.  Tennyson's  earliest  verata,  hut  tho  Tolumo  iacludcs 

BOKKinOtl. 

*  *Tatl4yToa,"p.67. 

VOL.  xxri.  u  u 
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vill^e  poiitor'a,  "  bouDcl  by  duties  and  coDstraints"  M'hich  ordain  biui 
to  "  move  in  modest  round"  among  liis  neighbuiirs,  Mr.  Turner  finds 
n  thousand  scenes  of  dnily  interest,  memoriea  uf  the  [Mist,  and  a*!(>ira- 
tiinis  for  the  futun*,  tliat  stinmliitu  his  imagiuatiijii,  without  distract- 
ing him  from  any  panvmount  claimH,  hut   rather  ctiliancing  their 
obligation.     Obedient,  wliother  didilwrately  or  uncoiisciouftly.  to  tbi' 
Essayist's  wise  counsel,  that  "a  HCiise  of  tho  lionest   likings  and  dis- 
]xisitioD8  most  peculiar"  to  tlie  individual  poet,  "  ■whatever  tbcy  oiij' 
be,  sliouhl  pretlominate  above  every  other  consideration  in  the  choiei' 
of  subjects  tti  write,  upon,""  be  has  not  restrajiiod  tbr  uttcranw  « 
any  genuino  impulse  trvoked  by  hia  own  experience,  or  by  ttympBtlir 
with  the  outer  world.    The  aims  and  trials  of  a  [lastor's  life;  Ms 
succession  of  grave  toils  and  precious  acaBons  of  repose;  the  ind- 
dence  within  lira  little  circuit  of  observation  of  ever}- action  orjMWCH 
that  deeply  aflectfi  humanity.  Love,  Hate,  Sorrow,  Death  ;  reroiljenc 
tious  from  the  greater  sphere  beyond,  often  more  keenly  beard  bj'  tk 
distant  recluse  than  by  the  citizen  within  eai-abot  of  the  souwi: 
the  year's  seasonal  changes  in  their  countless  aspects  of  l>eautjf;K^ 
collections    of   cbildi.sb   association   and    academic    study;  vtbical 
meditations,   Listoiic    retrospects   and   religious   forecasts,— are  >11 
recorded   in   these  pages.     The  writer's  uudesigued  iself-|wrn;itii' 
in  such  Sojutets  as  relate  to  the  tenor  of  his  pastoral  tuiui^lrati  aj- 
cxtremely  charming,  and  recailB  the  lineaments,  so  tenderly  dnffit 
by  hia  brolher'w  [leiicil,  of  the  gtnid  monk  Anibifieius,^   but  it  wootJ 
be  doing  modet^ty  an  injustice  to  call  attention  to  this  more  j"*" 
ciscly  than  by  reference  to  the  pages  wboro  its  illnstrntion  nvi;  ^< 
found.  J 

The  expression  of  devotional  feeling  is  a  more  legitimate  »ubj«t 
of  comment,  as  having  an  abstract  as  well  as  a  personal  side.  Tl" 
fallowing  breathes  a  kindred  spirit  to  Oeorge  Herbert's,  withoBI  ^ 
excvjss  of  quaiutuesb  widch  ao  often  mars  his  utterances: — 

"THE  LATTICE  AT  SUSSISE. 

"  As  oa  niy  bud  at  <]awa  I  maaad  and  pnj* cd. 
I  WK  Di>-  lattiov  iinuikt  npou  the  wall, 
The  flauntinjt  leaves  and  ttitting  birds  withal— 
A  FUiLiiT  phant'iTii  interlaced  with  ebade  : 
'  TlmnkH  tin  \m-  I!i:avi.ii,'  in  hn|ipy  mood  I  Mud, 
*  ATbat  sweeter  aid  inj  uiatins  could  befall 
Than  thu  fair  glorj  frciu  tbc  l^uft  hath  mado  F 
WhAt  hoI.T  KlMffhtri  hatli  God,  th«  Lonl  of  all. 


•  ■'  Book  of  Uie  Sionnet."  voL  i.  p.  TO. 
t  -  IdyU^  cf  the  Kiug--^'nie  Hwly  OmI" 

t  "&)nnetBandLjTi«,"p]x.1«,51,  BO.61,11  ;*' Snudl Tableaux," ^ M ; 
pp-  S3.  S4. 
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T»  bid  us  feel  and  see  1    ^Vo  an.*  not  free 

To  wy  wc  RC  Dot,  fur  Uiu  aVirs  is'tiaas 

Nightly  iui<l  dalljr,  lik«  the  fiow-lni;  fuja  : 

Hu)  liutm  piercpth  tTimiigh  the  Rii(lDig:ht  gtooniF  : 

Auil  Kit  prtriKrt  hour,  Wholil  1  IIu  fnllown  mi; 

With  gold«u  k}iiu)owk  ia  my  wxreb  roonu  I  '  "~<Soiinets,  p.  69.) 

The  Sonnet  entitled  "  Silent  Praise,"  and  that  beginning  "  0  God  ! 
impart  thy  blessing  tu  my  cries"  (Small  Tableaux,  pp.  76  and  111), 
are  scarcely  less  beautiful.  Wc  have  but  one  regret  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  which  these  tunn  pait,  viz.,  timt  Mr.  Turner  should 
ever  be  peraua^led  to  convert  his  liol}  Muse  into  a  Britomart,  and  set 
her  to  cope  mth  such  doughty  chumpious  of  unbelief  as  Uenau  and 
Straus*,  We  are  not  deceived  by  his  fiercest  fulmiiialions  into 
believing  that  he  has  an  ounce  of  the  true  od'm-vi  tlitolojicitin  in  his 
nature.  The  hirge-heartedness  that  can  conceive  how  the  blind 
aspirations  of  heathen  piety,  with  its 

"  soroU  of  ytayvt. 
And  life  im  pure  w  Hia  EgyptiiLU  air,"* 

"all  those  rich  presuinptioiirt  tluit  reprieve"  the  soiitleas  cxist- 
e  of  the  brutt',-|-  may  \w  cnihiaced  witliin  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  its  embracing  aUo  the  aberrant 
ess  of  IicroHy  or  the  honest  negations  of  philosophy.  Hi?; 
lical  Uow>i  lack  the  downright  savage  intensity  aiid  clear 
metaUie  ring  of  a  good  priestly  hater's.  When  he  designs  to  be  most 
»5cvcrc  upon  tlw  '■  Lehen  and  the  Vir,"  he  only  succeeds  in  lapsing 
into  prose.  Setting  aside  any  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  opinLojis  he  assails,  wc  would  entreat  him  to  believe  that  the 
arena  of  Art  in  not  that  npon  which  it  must  be  fought  out,  and  that 
if  it  were,  he  is  not  tho  Artist  who  ought  to  enter  the  lists. 

In  his  poetic  philosophy.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 

faithful    to  the  great  "Tintt-m   Abbey"  manifesto  upon   tlie  moral 

influence  of  Nature,  and  ditigent  in  rc-JuUiig  her  as  a  tiibylline  book 

fomght  with  inexhaustible  meanings.     If  not  wholly  esempt  from  the 

tendency  of  the  school  to  he  iusuflicicDtly  receptive  anil  over-didactic, 

to  wait  too  seldom  till  the  Diviue  silence  is  self-hrokeu,  and  obtrude 

too  often  the  presence  of  human  consciousness,  he  shows  ample 

evidence  of  diaccrnment  and   humility.      A   truthful  perception  of 

natural  analogies,  without  vmdue  strain,  will  be  found  in  such  poems 

a*  "The  Harvest  Moon"  (Sonnets  and  Lyrics, p.  34),  and  "The  Bce- 

wiftp"  (Small  Tableaux,  p.  .51);  a  graceful  tone  of  monition  in  "The 

Butterfly  and  the  Roho"  (Sonnets  and  Lyncjj,  p.  2);  a  modest  fancy 

"  Tlie  Gold-created  Wren  "  (Small  Tahleau-t,  p,  4).    Theso  should 


m 


•  Sooncta  and  Lyiioa,"  p.  10. 


u  U  2 


t  "  Sonaete,"  p,  la 
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be  read  in  their  entirety,  lut  the  writer's  prevalent  vciu  of  apologue 
may  be  favourably  iliustratcitl  ia  a  briefer  compass,  a«  in  tbe  li»ies^ 
from  "My  Time-piece," — 

"  The  hoar  hw  otanck  its  sdreni  and  farawvU, 

And  hark  I  another  hour  be(r>a»  to  beat ! 
As  wh«n  ft  crinr  AtoiM,  a&d  rings  his  bcU 
To  tftll  n  lowi.  then  on  with  ban)-  rc«t 
To  raiM  the  cry  clwwhero." 

Mr.  Tamer's  rare  >^l<ill  as  a  paiutor  of  landscape  is  the  d»- 
ractoristic  that  will  b<^  likely  to  oxcitc  most  attention.  With  an  fje 
prompt  to  catch  the  rich  varieties  of  form  ami  gradations  of  wJotir 
in  Nature,  he  onitcs  a  hand  apt  at  rendering  either  her  breaiWi 
or  delicacy.  As  illustrations  of  the  one,  how  life-like  are  the  fol- 
lowing cto3crlptions  :— 

WIND  ON  THE  CORX. 

"  Slowly  and  «wcrtly,  like  a  prowinff  smile — 
A  timilo  thnt  en«l«  In  lau^btci — th«  qniolc  gale 
Upon  the  hreadtUs  or  gold-^reea  wheat  doBoenda  i 
WhJIo  etill  the  xwixllow,  with  unbaRlcd  ^n/n^ 
About  hiK  viewEon  quany  dips  und  b«iitl»— 
And  all  the  fine  excitement  of  the  cliosc 
Lie«  in  the  hnnt/ir'N  bfjiHty  :  In  the  celipee 
Of  that  brief  nhadow,  how  the  h»r)ey'»  bttard 
Tilttt  at  the  ]>aA>itig  ((looin  !  " 

TWILIGHT. 

"It  la  ft  Miiumcr  twlliKht,  balmy-wweet, 
A  tn-ilight  brightenwl  by  an  infant  moon,     ,     .     , 
The  Inocly  garden  nclioen  to  niy  fl■ct^ 
And  hark  \  O  hear  I  not  tb&  iceuCle  dews 
Frt-tl.in^  tho  silent  forest  in  hiHaIc«p?    .    .     , 
The  hftt  in  hunting  softly  by  my  dow, 
And  Doisdan  as  the  toiow-flake,  learca  his  laii ; 
O'er  the  titiU  copses  flittiiig  bare  and  thsre, 
Wliocliikg-  the  Hclf-«ajiie  oircuft  v'cr  and  o'er." 

A  TOKEST  LAKE. 

"  In  tJio  frure  Kweetnesa  of  thn  bieathlnir  mom, 
^Vhon  the  loud  echoes  of  the  herdsman'?  horn 
Do  t«lly  forth  upon  tJio  atleut  air 
Of  thj-  thick  foreetry,  may  I  he  tlit>re, 
While  the  woui.1  wait*  tx>  see  ita  phaatom  bom 
At  cleariug  twilight,  in  thy  (^liway  breaab  i 
(1r,  when  cool  evo  is  busy  on  thy  ithon», 
With  tmilfl  of  puri>lu  tdindow  from  the  Weat, 
Or  duHkins  in  thowoke  of  tardy  oart." 

A£  truthful  to  the  minuter  a^  those  to  the  larger  outlines  acu 
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tioting  of  Eoglish  wenery  uro  such  touchci>  n^  titouc  wbicli  clcscrn>c 
how  the  "gOMHamur  Uglit"  witli  iu 


how, 


"  WftveriiiB  lance 
■niU  at  the  raid^s  in  tieir  evsning  dnncfl— 
A  gentle  joust  net  on  by  summer  niin  ;  "^ 

"  The  winil  alav«  nnd  the  ftuusot  w&nned 
TtiQ  amber-ghaitol  dt-ptlis  aiul  nuwt  ciin  " 


of  the  red-vheat ;  how,  when  the  evcnuig  nind  awakes, — 

"  Th«  bowecy  asb 
6«ea  atoriLiijijr  g'ec  ILe  golden  moon,  wbwc  fUsb, 
i-iilg  and  nfill*  ite  brw^  gap*  and  liRuikx  j  "— 

low,  after  the  clearing  of  the  storm, 

"  A  llDgerisg  bnosa  allowed 
Tha  Ki^fht  ti>  cntcb  'mid  pUjr  of  wind  utd  aim. 
The  uuuc-rtain  shadowB  of  that  wDodlani]  nook 
Swallowing  tbi;  sileui  ahafts  i>f  Hgbt  that  run 
Along  the  i<|iiil(tt'H  lJin»il." 

In  vignettes  such  as  these  the  Sonnets  abound. 

No  student  of  them  will  fail  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  writer'h 
iiilellect\ial  rescmbtance  to  Mr.  Tc-nnyson,  the  brother  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  his  juvenile  volume  was  written,  and  to  whom  the 
first  on  our  Hat  is  affectionately  inscribed.  They  will  be  found,  we 
think,  rather  in  internal  than  eiternal  signs,  an  atUnity  of  habitudes 
ratlier  thau  features,  auch  as  that  which  enables  uh  to  apprehend  the 
relation  betweuii  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Deodai-a.  The  cou- 
templative  liidactic  mood  which  predominates  in  Mr.  Turner  is  one 
of  DMuiy  moods  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  rarely  indulged,  but  apparent  in 
certain  passage*  of  "In  Menioriam "  aud  a  few  briefer  poems. 
Amoug  tbe  traits  common  to  both  may  he  noted  an  affectiouate 
j'eaming  of  the  imagination  towards  early  associatiuns,"  aud  a  pas- 
siouatti  sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  national  honour.f  Of  tbat 
Hupreuie  faculty  which  the  Laureate  distinctively  possesses  of  select- 
ing the  most  pregnant  or  significant  of  all  available  epithets,  and 
condensing  a  picture  into  a  phrase,  these  volumen  occasionally  remind 
us ;  iu  such  iixuitic^s  of  expression,  for  example,  as  the  description  of 
a  consuuiptive  girl, — 

**  with  Death's  dlaoatrans  roee  opon  her  cheek  ;  " — 


*  OcRnpara,  e.g.  tha  lisfls  in  "Thu  Droam  of  Fmi  Women,"  iHtrianiug  "  Tlie  smetl 
of  Ti(di!tci|"  and  tJb*  puau^  "  t  put  be&ule  the  ravercnd  walls  "  (En  Mcinoriam)  wiUi 
Kr.  Turner"*  "Time  aod  Twilight "  (Sonnet»s  p.  Ti),  and  "  On  a  piotui»,"  to.  (Small 
Tableaux,  p,  18) 

f  Ocnspve  "  WxaA  "  (S.  1  and  ^fl)  with  Mr.  Taraei's  "  Eagland'a  Honoor"  and 
"  DiabinwaiBblv  Pcaw  "  (SonneU  and  LjricH,  pp.  -M—'iS) . 
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such  a  liappy  toucU  as  that  which  paints  the  rippling  whcat-ficid's 
"golden  Uiughter;"  or  the  jippivach  of  evening  ovur  the  lake, — 

"  With  IfAila  of  jmrpl«  tthadAw  from  Uw  Wcdit." 

This  last  Jiuc  and  uumy  another  as  musical,  with  hero  and  there 
a  passage  of  delicate  structure  and  tender  cadence,  such  as  the  liDts 
.on  a  child's  eyes, — 

*-  DiAkN  of  two  Kfing  flowen,  tbat  rogteO  far 
Witbin  thy  xpirit,  ilo  report  itn  jt^n, 
And  [JANi  iIh  Itid-f-liour  mirrowR  on  to  Imiivqii 
To  mm  UicmwIvcH  and  Toniuli," — 

recall,  like  the  tones  ai  a  t'aiiiily  voice,  lueniorieK  of  the  coDSumimte 
melody  and  Ikitltte^s  accent  for  which  Mr.  Tcuuj'iiou  staadB  OM^ 
proacbed  among  English  poets. 

\Vfaat  ha.4  l>een  said  above  rei^pecting  the  mingled  fa»uiiMkUMOl'^ 
difficulties  of  sonnet-writing  ruceivcH  sufficient  illuslration  ftoii  ™ 
study  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  Turner's  best  sonueta  are  3lii>«>^' 
uniformly  those  wherein,  to  axiopt  his  own  words,  he  is  "  poisiiig  1*1 
bright  thought."  A  perceptible  slackening  of  the  tUght  is  thu  peuaiij' 
he  generally  pays  for  violating  this  rule.  That  ho  is  lets  failli^ 
to  Che  metncal  conditions  of  the  form  in  lii»  later  than  in  Ui^  eulJir 
sonnets  must  be  explicable  upon  sonnj  other  8Up[K>sitiou  tliau  » 
failing  in  artistic  accuracy,  and  may  probably  be  due  to  u  Uieonlic 
heresy  as  to  the  value  of  such  restrictions.  Whatever  bu  thecuib 
we  think  the  result  is  to  be  regretted,  and  should  bo  glad  to  se 
the  poet  return  to  hiK  Brst  love.  Now  and  then  he  has  bw 
rempte^l  to  lavish  good  workmanship  upon  material  scaioely  mctlif 
of  it  Weeded  of  any  such  examples,  and  of  the  polemical  soutftii 
his  three  little  books  might  well  be  collected  into  one,.and  bnu^l^ 
within  the  reach  of  a  wider  circle.  That  such  poetry  need*  miJ/ 
to  be  known  to  be  welcomed,  we  cannot  doubt,  since  it  appc^^ 
to  a  healthy  national  taste  to  which  Clwuccr,  Spenser  aud  Wuni^- 
worth  have  (niccessively  ministored,  and  which  no  infectioo  of 
"  I'oiiKinon*  honey  »tol«ii  troiD  France  " 

has  yet  succeeded  in  vitiating. 

HKfntY  O.  HKWinr. 


I    THE   NONCONFORMISTS  AND   THE   EDUCATION 
L  POLICY  OF  TfTIi:   OOVEUNMENT. 

TN  a  3pe«cli  recently  iJclivercd  «t  NottingbiMu  tlic  Maiv|uis  of 
-i-  Bartiogtoa  i«  reported  to  have  said ;  "Wc  all  know  that  there  is  a 
xectioii  of  the  Lilioral  party,  and  it  is  a  section  for  whom  I  have  the 
largest  respect,  who  entertaiu  extreme  views  on  two  or  three  questions, 
and  more  especially  on  the  question  of  education — (clieers) — and  who 
have  announced  that  rather  tlian  concede  one  tittle  of  their  views 
they  will  risk  the  destrnction  of  the  Liberal  pai-ty.  That  is,  in  my 
opinion,  n  n^nl  rlangcr  to  the  Liberal  party.  I  have  not  a  woi"d  to 
say  of  rrhiike  of  such  inen.  If  they  believe,  a.''  I  havtt  not  the 
smallest  doubt  they  do,  that  the  principles  for  which  they  contend 
arc  more  important  than  any  parly  tics,  thry  are  not  only  justified 
in  taking,  hut  they  ai-e  bound  to  take,  the  course  which  they 
indicate ;  but  1  do  hope  that  they  will  reflect  on  the  full  importance 
and  bearing  of  the  action  thc-y  are  bound  to  take.  Justitied  they 
may  be  in  the  course  tliey  are  going  to  take,  hut  let  them  recollect 
that  tliis  is  not  the  spirit  which  has  hitbertu  pervaded  the  councils  of 
the  Liberal  paity,  and  which  has  produced  the  Liberal  victories  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  Liljenil  piu-ty  cannot  fmm  its 
nature  be  so  nntteil  sm  the  party  to  wliicli  they  are  opposed,  and 
iivutual  ayticessimi  and  -mutual  foi-bc-atuiice  must  be  shown  in  every 
way  if  il  is  to  remain  a  united  party." 

This  language  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair.     If  the  Jeadeni  ot' 
the  Liberal  paily  had  at  any  time,  during  the  laat  three  yeam,  showr 
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an  incliDatton  to  act  ia  the  »pi]'it  recommeniled  by  the  Marquis  of 
HartiDgtyu,  the   iElevolt   wf  the   Noncopforniists  wouUl   Iiave   been 
avertetl-    If  tliey  will  act  m  tEarspirit  now,  the  Nonconformists  will 
return  to  their  allegiancf.     It  is  alleged  bj-  the  Noacooformisti*  that 
from  tlie  night  that  Mr.  Forster  introduced  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill  into  the  House  of  CommoDs,  their  objections  to  it,  except  on  otie 
or  two  points  of  Jnfinitesiinal  importance,  have  been  persistently  dis- 
regarded.    They  believe  that  ihe  principles  of  religious  equality  have 
been  violated  and  the  educiitiunal  interests  of  the  country  sacrifiwil 
in  defeuence  to  the  clergy  of  the  Engliish  Church.     If  the  LibenI 
party  is  to  remain  united  there  must  be  "  mutual  concessionit  ftuJ 
mutual  forbearance ;"  but,  as  yet,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Gorani- 
ment  appears  to   have  rested  on   the  principle   that   tlie  spirit  of 
"mutual  concession  and  forbearauoo"  should  be  illustrated  in  iJif 
relations  between  the  Liberal  leadere  and  the  Conservative  oppoai- 
tion — not  between  the  Liberal  leaders  and  their  suppoilcra  beloir  Un; 
gangway. 

Tlic  recent  changes  in  the  Cabinet  encourage  the  hope  thai  Mr. 
filadstont-  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  ore  disposal  i" 
reconsider  their  position.  The  Marqui-s  of  Ripon,  who  is  undonrtceJ 
to  have  been  resolutely  oppo.^ed  to  any  change  of  policy,  ha^  rctirpJ 
His  successor.  Lord  Aberdare,  \s,  pi-ohably  inclined  to  couciliauoii. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  a  very  few  weeks  before  his  acceptance  of  offiw 
declared  that  "The  Education  Act  of  187«  is  the  wonrt  gwai 
meaauro  which  the  Liberal  party  have  passed  since  1S32,"  will  I*-' 
certain  to  use  his  great  ioHuence  to  prevent  the  further  devolopmwi 
of  the  Denominational  System,  and  to  encourage  the  extension  ^ 
School  Boards,  and  the  multiplication  of  schools  under  the  dire-' 
control  of  the  rate-payers.  His  accession  to  the  ministry  is  r^anW 
by  many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  Oovemment.  ai  >» 
sufficient  reason  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  that  particular  fnm' 
of  agitation  which  at  Bath,  at  Shaftesbury,  at  Greenwich,  oad  «' 
l>im<lee,  has  been  fatal  to  ministerial  candidates.  Before  lli^ 
present  number  of  this  Review  is  issued,  it  is  probable  that  tlw 
Ejcecuiive  of  the  Leagtie,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Noii«»- 
formist  Committees  of  Ix)ndon,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bimiiun 
ham,  meeting  at  Crewe,  will  have  called  a  truce.  Whether  hosUlit"' 
are  renewed  will  depend  npon  the  future  action  of  the  Oovenunfiw'' 
Meanwhile,  in  the  temporary-  lull  of  the  conflict,  it  will  be  well  f«»'' 
parties  to  review  the  questions  at  iasue,  and  the  history  of  tl« 
straggle. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  reUtion  <xi  li"-' 
Nnnconformists  to  the  Nfltionnl  Education  League,  and  to  exphiii' 
the  principles  for  wliich  the  League  has  contended. 


The  National  Education  League  did  not  originate,  as  many  persoos 
seem  t*  suppose,  in  Nonconformist  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land.  Its  tbiincler  and  president,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  ia  a  Chuichniiiu. 
Politically,  he  has  l>een  thrown  very  much  amnng  the  NoncoiiforuiiHts, 
but  his  religions  symjmthies  are  with  the  Clmrch.  Except  on 
one  occasion,  I  never  heart!  of  his  being  prenent  at  a  Nonconformist 
service.  He  has  contriVtutctl  largely,  and  within  very  rucent  yeoi-s, 
to  the  building  of  chnrchcii ;  he  has  novt-r  contributed  to  the 
building  of  chapels.  He  has  never  taken  part  in  Nonconformist 
movements.  He  haji  voted  with  Mr.  Miall  because  ho  believes  that 
disestabUshmcnt  would  be  an  act  of  political  justice,  and  would  be 
fiivourablc  to  the  religious  strength  and  development  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  but,  so  for  as  I  know,  he  has  never  been  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Liberation  Society.  When  he  became  a  candidate  for 
BirtniDgham  he  appealed  to  the  conatituencj*  on  the  ground  of  lus 
general  Liberal  principles  and  bis  solicitude  for  Uie  education  of  the 
people. 

Long  before  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  the  education 
question  had  received  his  special  attention.  Several  years  ago,  at  a 
aeries  of  private  moetings  convened  by  himself  at  lii^i  own  bouse, 
men  of  all  parties  met  to  consider  what  could  he  done  to  extend  tlie 
area  of  popular  eihicalion,  and  to  improve  its  quality.  The  questions 
which  created  the  gi-eatest  interest  and  received  the  fullest  con- 
Midoration  wore  the  questions  of  compulsory  attendance  and  of  the 
establishment  and  managenient  of  schools  by  municipal  authorities. 
Clergymen  an  well  an  Nonconformist  ministers,  laymen  of  various 
churches  and  of  none,  were  prewnt  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
At  one  of  tlio  meetings  I  well  remcTnl>er  that  the  present  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  then  Hea<l  Master  of  Rugby,  delivered  a  long  and  forcible 
speech.  No  one  supposed  that  the  meetings  had  any  relation  to 
oontmvccsic»<  between  Konconformi.'^ta  and  the  Church  of  England. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Dixon  and  his  friend.s  an-ivcd 
was  a  very  practical  one.  Tlicy  felt  that,  whatever  legislation  might 
be  nltimatcly  necessary  to  secure  the  effective  education  of  all  the 
children  in  the  countr)*,  an  immediate  effort  should  bo  made  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  a  larger  ruimber  of  Birmingham  children 
at  the  exiiiting  schools.  The  scIumiIs  were  known  to  be  insufficient. 
and  in  many  respect.-*  extremely  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the  children 
who  within  a  very  few  years  would  be  beyond  tlic  school  age  were 
to  be  taught  at  all,  these  were  the  schooU  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  them.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  establish 
tlie  Birmingham  Education  Society.  Mr.  Dixon,  who  ia  now  the 
President  of  the  League,  was  elected  president ;  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings, 
who  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  League,   was  elected  secretarv. 
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Tlie  writer  of  this  paper,  now  a  member  of  tlie  Kxecativo  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lea^iio,  wns  one  of  its  vice-presiilente.     Mr.  Joseph 
C'haiiiljerliuti,  Chainnan  of  the  Executive  CVmmitt^e  of  the  LwijLfinv 
was  a  metnbev  of  tUo   comniitteu,  and   one  of  the  largeiit  contri- 
butors  to   its   futulK.     That    the   movement   was   a   purel3'   educo- 
tiouat  one  is  evident  froni  the  fiict  that  one  of  tho  vice-prcsideot^ 
wa*  tlie  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yorke,  Rural  Puau  of  Birming- 
ham, and  IliJtt  there  were  several   clergymen  on   tlie  committee  wk' 
have  since  become  metnliorH  of  the  EilnrAtion  TTniou.     The  Socieiv 
collected  statistics  wliich  cimfirmed   the  worst  fears  of  its  foundeiv 
concerning  the  educational  dcstitntion  of  the  borough  ;  it  appoJDlftl 
visitotfl  who  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  number  of  parents  to  seii'i 
their  chiMren  to  school ;  and  it  paid  the  fees  on  behalf  of  livwwl 
thouHttud  paivnts  who  were  unable  to  pa_v  tlie  fees  iheroselvex.    TV 
eiperience  acquired  by  those  who  were  most  active  in  working  llu' 
Society  stiengthoued  tlieir  conviction  that  very  Lttle  wmlJ  be  accoai- 
pli^hod  unlets  they  oouhl  obtain  i^law  making  attendance  at  ^ool 
compulsory.     After   coutsideiuble   deliberation,    tliey   determinwi  w 
establisli  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  propagilins 
the  principle  that  every  chihl  has  u  right  to  be  educatttl  aa  >Si4U'* 
to  be  fed,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  this  riglit 
This  was   the    fundamental   principle  of    the   National   EducMiH 
League,  and.  from  this  principle  the  whole  programme  of  tho  L*«p>f 
was  developer!. 

For  if  the  law  requires  that  every  child  should  receive  oduciUioB. 
the  law  is  ako  bound  to  provide  that  an^gffigJent  school  shalUx 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  countiy.  !l  was- 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  whole  country  should  be  divided  till" 
School  District*  under  the  govenunent  of  School  Boards,  which  shfluU 
be  charged  with  establishing  and  maintaining  «chooI«  wherever tlwj' 
were  necessary.  It  was  further  believed  that  there  would  be  tb« 
gravest  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance  nnloRS  school  fees  wrf 
universally  abolished  in  public  elementary  school^  and  dictelbwlfc* 
Leagnc  proposed  that  Education  ahotdd  be  free.  FiaaUr,  tw" 
foundcra  of  thi>  Fjcague  believed  that  with  the  existing  division** 
religious  opinion  in  the  country  it  would  be  unjust  and  impoliiJf '" 
attempt  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  if  the  «:in'J* 
were  iiswd  for  the  pi-opagation  of  licctariau  forms  of  religiouB  i^^ 
and  they  therefore  crintended  that  the  odncation  given  in  the  v^^ 
to  be  established  by  School  Boards  should  be  Unsectariaii.  1^' 
Creed  of  the  National  Education  League  consisted  of  four  articks- 
it  contended  that  Education  shottld  be  Compulsory,  A'atwn*l 
Ifnaeeturian,  and  Free, 

The  definition   of   I'^nsoftarinnism  which   the  I<eagne  adoptwt  » 
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a  sufficient  prui)!'  Ihat  the  mea  who  fouiidoJ  U  were  Ihiuking  voiy 
much  lu'jre  cif  thy  practical  work  of  education  tliau  of  abstiuct 
principles.  They  agreed  that  Unwjctarianism  j-houlil  be  inter- 
preted as  pejgiittiug  the  itatling  of  Itie  Bible  without  note  or 
comment.  Some  of  tli<?m  wore  very  ausious  that  the  Bible  should 
be  read  lu  the  school*  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  and  rcUyious  iufluenc« 
upon  the  children.  Otht-ri  rpust'utv'J  to  the  pixjpoisal  because  they 
acknowledged  that  tlie  English  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  Englisli  classics, 
and  that  the  tiecular  educatioD  of  &  child  who  know."!  nothing  of  the 
iftory  of  Joseph,  aud  of  David,  and  of  tlie  luirades  and  parables  of  out 
Lord  U  seriously  iucomplete.  Others  again,  though  objecting  on 
abstract  grounds  to  the  provisiou  of  auy  kiud  of  religious  teaching  at 
the  public  expense,  accepteil  the  scheme  becatise  they  were  anxious 
U)  gel  the  children  of  the  country  educated,  and  did  not  want  at  the 
very  out»ct  of  their  eiiterpriRC  to  provoke  strong  religioutt  antftgonisni 
by  proposing!;  the  ejitablishinent  of  purely  secular  schools.  The  pro- 
posal was  found  to  be  unacceptable  and  untenable,  and  was  ultimately 
withdrawn.* 

The  chief  difticiilty  of  the  Tjcagiie  in  constructing  i**  scheme  arose 
from  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  schooU  which  were 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Con&iilidaled  J*'und,  but  which  were 
under  private,  iiresponsible,  and  sectarian  management,  The  quality 
i«f  the  education  given  in  many  of  these  schools  wa«  known  to  be 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  In  small  pnriahes  the  srhools  were  too 
wnidl  an<l  their  resourcos  tod  limited  to  make  it  possible  to  Rccnrc 
effective  masters.  A  very  large  Tiumher  of  them  bad  hc«n  estab- 
lished with  the  avowed  object  of  teaching  the  faith  of  the  (Thurcl: 
of  Kngland  or  the  Church  of  Kornc,  and  to  compel  chihiren  to 
attend  them  might  create  serious  difficulties  in  working  a  compul- 
sory law.  But  they  were  in  existence.  Their  managere  had  been 
PDcuuraged  to  establish  them  by  the  policy  of  siiccesj)iveOuveniineiit« 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years.  Suddenly  to  withdraw  the 
graolH  on  which  they  depemlcd  for  their  very  life  would  liwk  very 
liliA  a  breatli  of  faith,  and  would  be  an  ungunerous  roiurn  fur  the 
(fervicee  which  their  proraotera  had  rendered — many  of  them  at  the 
oost  of  great  perwonal  satTifices — to  the  education  of  the  people.  It 
waa,  therefore,  conchide<l  that  while  t^e  further  development  of  the 
system  of  agisting  dennminational  Kchoolii  from  public  fundft  ou^ht 
to  bo  arrested,  the  grarita  to  existing  Kchoota,  if  they  were  willing 
to  accept  a  Dm^ienei-  elaiu;e,  nhoidd  be  continued,  and  that  such 

*  Thn  lA-agnb  now  propoaas  CbM  befoK  or  aft«r  the  tima  for  Mvulor  iostnietioa  ia 
Kohool  Board  Sehoola— Cc,  dnrinp  the  tima  pemiiUDd  hy  tb«  pnaoiit  Cotudetioe 
<.'taiMe— rolig^otu  dcaomimitiDiui  should  be  permitted  to  provide  nligioos  instraction 
iortbe  (Uiiltlrea  wbow  p«reats  are  wUUas  tbqy  ahouid  rewlTa  it 
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clioiiges  mIiouM  be  made  gs  would  enable  them  to  receive  the  chUdreu 
without  fees;  it  was  hopud  thai  in  time  the  managers  might  be 
induced  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  School  Boards, 

I  have  given  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  l<eague  for  dii; 
purpotiO  of  showing  that  it  was  established  with  no  other  object  thau 
to  promote  the  caust;  of  education.  Autngonism  to  tlnj  Cliurcli  «>1' 
England  wan  not  in  any  siiwac  or  in  any  degree  thu  luutivo  uf  it^ 
fouDdcrs.  Xuue  of  them  iuvigined  that  its  objects  were  dtetioctirely 
Nonconform  is  t  Some  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Binninghaiu 
Noncouforiniste,  |H)litical  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Dixon,  hetiitatcii 
at  iifBt,  on  oducittioual  grouiidn,  to  give  tu  their  adliobion  to  tlic  new 
HBSocintion.  Churclimen  contributed  to  its  fuud:^;  clci'gymen  were 
placc'cl  on  its  executive  committee.  A  Clmrchman  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Lcpgue,  and  he  is  its  treasurer  stiU.  One  of  it» 
ablest  and  most  influential  oAicers,  the  chairman  of  one  of  its  mi>b1 
important  committees,  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
opposed  to  disestablishment  The  League  is  not  a  Noacunformibl 
organlziition  :  the  sole  intention  of  its  founders  was  to  extend 
and  to  impn>vo  popular  etlucation.  —  i*.'.-*-''— ■' 

The  public  discussion  of  the  tiul>jeL-t  whicli  the  League  urigiuatrd 
awakened  thv  intense  interest  of  large  uiaj^ses  of  working  people  in 
the  lai-ge  towns ;  iii  gieat  public  meL'tings  the  proposal  of  ;i 
uaiversal  corapulsury  law  was  received  uitli  enthusiasm.  Very  soou. 
however,  the  clergy  of  the  Cluireh  of  England  and  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  witli  some  ciuiNplcuoua  exceptions,  began  to  deuouno 
universal  compulsion  as  un-English,  and  to  brand  as  irreligious  and 
atlwistic  those  who  proposed  to  limit  reli;iious  instruction  in  Bat 
Sehools  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  f«l 
the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  ratepo] 
provoked  stnmg  clerical  antagonism.  The  Conservative  party  sus- 
tained the  clerg}'  iu  their  hostility  to  the  new  movement,  and  tht- 
Conservatives  were  joined  by  a  consideraUe  number  of  modenttc 
Liberals.  But  in  the  t-eeth  of  this  fierce  hostility  the  League  cr 
snf1ici<;ut  popular  enthusiasm,  aud  won  a  sufficient  number  uf 
rert9,  to  make  it  more  than  probable  that  within  a  year  or  two  it 
would  secure  the  general  support  of  the  Liberal  constituencies. 
Forater  appeai-s  to  have  believed  that  the  conti-oversy  was  getting 
hot  that  it  would  won.  become  impo»aiblu  to  carry  any  E^lucatic 
Bill  through  Parliament,  aud  accordingly  he  prevaiKnl  upi>n  th*; 
Cabinet,  of  which  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  member,  to  poniut  luro  to 
lay  his  Education  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  tht 
aeasion  of  1870. 

The  Bill  was  a  sufficient' proof  that  the  League  had  already  mkde 
a   strong   impression   on   the   country  ;  but    itjt  conceasions  to  the 
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CoDserrative  and  clerical  opponents  of  a  national  syBtem  of  educa- 
tion were  of  the  most  pernicious  clianict^r.  It  provided  for  the 
establi.sliinuiit  of  School  Boards,  Init  iliey  wore  rot  to  Ivy  univerHal ; 
it  conferred  on  Scliool  Boards  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance  at 
school,  hut  that  power  was  permissive,  aud  School  Boards  might 
decline  to  iibg  it^  The  Bill,  as  originaily  drawn,  contained  a  very 
inefficient  conscience  clause,  and  it  pennitteil^ljie  School  Boards  to 
make  their  schools  intensely  sectaiian  ;  tlierc  was  nothing  to  hinder 
the  t^^acliing  of  the  Chiiroh  Catechism  or  the  formularies  of  rhc! 
C!hnrch  of  Rome.  It  enablod  School  Boards  to  givti  aasistanco  to 
denominational  schools  from  the  I'ates.  It  placed  no  limit  on  tho 
lime  during  which  new  lienomi national  sclimils  might  obtain  build- 
ing grants ;  nor  did  it  prevent  new  denominational  schools  from 
receiving  the  same  annual  grants  that  were  made  to  existing 
schools. 

That  the  Govcramont  should  have  detemiined  to  make  additional 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  especially  that  the 
principle  of  a  compulsory  law  should  be  recognized,  howuvur  inade- 
"(uately,  in  a  Govemmeut  Bill,  aft'orded  ih<?  friends  of  the  Lvague 
cQostdci-able  Batisfactiou.  But  they  soon  camo  to  the  couclu^on 
Uut  the  Bill  would  augmfnt  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  really 
national  system  of  education.  They  tried  to  induce  the  Govem- 
raont  to  amend  it.  A  few  slight  changes  were  conceded;  but  these 
were  accompanied  with  new  concessions  to  dcnora.i national  schools, 
which  made  the  sfcheme  more  objectiouable  than  ever.  With 
ooe  hand  the  OoverameDt  gave  a  little  to  the  advanced  Liberals 
who  belonged  to  the  Loagnc;  with  the  other  it  gave  much  more 
to  the  Ojnservatives.  This  was  the  way  in  which,  during  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  the  Government  interpreterl  the  obligations  to  "  mutual 
concessions  and  mutual  forbearance  "  if  the  Liberal  party  is  not  to 
\ib  broken  up. 

The  only  Tinqnalified  concession  to  the  advanced  Ijiberala  was 
'Oie  Timc-Tahli;  Conscience  Clause:  the  cnnc^wion  was  a  \'ery 
slight  one.  Lord  Robi-xt  Montagu,  Mr.  Di.iraoli'a  Vice-Pre-sideiit  of 
the  Council,  told  the  House  that  he  liked  the  Timc-Table  Conscience 
Clause  hcttor  than  the  old  fonii ;  and  alihough  Sir  John  Pakingtou 
and  Mr.  Gathomo  Hardy  offered  some  opposition  to  it,  their  oppoi^ition 
was  not  very  vigorous.  This  concession  to  the  League  was  nne  which 
could  be  made  without  inflig^yg  any  great  annojancA  on  the  Con- 
servatives, and  it  was  therefrjpifrantod. 

What  13  known  as  the  Cowper-'fcmplo  Clause  was  declared  hy  the 
friends  of  the  League  to  Ije  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  provided 
ihat  in  School  Board  schools  "no  religious  catechism,  or  religious  for- 
mulary which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  donominatloa,  shall  be 
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tBi^;ht  in  the  school ;"  but  it  left  tlie  Board  aiir)  the  fichoolmaster  firco 
to  arrange  for  the  full  and  explicit  teaching  of  theological  opinioDS,  The 
clause  forbids  the  tcnrhint,'  of  the  Church  Catechi'*m.  but  it  permit- 
the  tcachitig  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  and  of  every  other  doctritn- 
of  the  Kngltsh  Church.  The  antcndment  of  which  Mr.  Wint«rhothani 
hod  given  notice,  limiting  the  religiouK  iiwtniction  to  the  reading  nf 
llic  Bible,  was  not  premised,  as  it  was  knowu  that  tlio  Government  wnw 
reaolvcd  to  rcniiit  it  The  friends  of  tlic  League,  therefore,  gare  their 
support  to  Mr.  Jacob  Brigltt'ft  amendment,  providing  that  tb<- 
roHgirtiis  teaching  in  Board  (.ehooU  "should  not  be  used  or  directw!  in 
favour  of  or  against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  any  rclij^ous  dcDOmi- 
nation  ;"  this  was  supported  by  a  clear  mftjority  of  ihc  Liberal 
members  that  took  part  in  the  division,  and  was  defeated  by  t4 
coalition  between  the  Ministera  and  the  Conscrvtttives. 

The  power  conferred  on  School  Boards  in  the  original  Bill,  enabliQ|; 
them  to  subsidiso  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates,  wa»- 
withdrawn ;  but  to  compousatc  the  dcnominationaHst<t  for  the  loss  of 
positible  aid  from  School  Boards,  Mr.  Gladstone  luinounced  on  June 
16,  1870,  that  tlie  Government  had  determinetl  to  increase  tbf 
Pajliamentaiy  grants :  the  maximum  increase  might,  ho  said,  bo 
taken  at  50  per  cent  The  supportom  of  the  Jjeagtie  b(>ant  tfaL> 
announcement  with  ama^ment  and  ounsternatioii.  Mr.  Dixon,  in 
ftupporting  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  deliate,  entreated 
the  Government  "  to  allow  a  little  time  to  elapse  before  asking  the 
House  to  approach  the  discussion  of  these  new  propositif>ns,  lest  they 
hhoidd  give  utterance  to  feelings  and  opinions  whieli  might  aftirrwarrU 
be  painful  to  thomselvps  as  well  as  luijnst  to  the  Government."  It 
was  clear  that  the  Goveitiment  had  resolved  to  do  its  utmost  to 
HrcTigthcn  and  extend  the  denominational  system,  under  which  the 
education  of  the  country  was  practically  cntnLstcd  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Qiurcli  of  England  ;  aod  that  the  policy  nf  the  League  for 
rendering  popolar  cducatioti  more  efficient,  and  univctsol  cotapalsiou 
equitable  and  inoffensive,  by  providing  for  the  pradual  tmpsfer 
of  the  management  of  schools  from  tlic  clergy  to  theTepreeqntativoB 
of  the  rate-ptiyeri!,  was  wholly  rejected. 

In  the  courso  of  the  discussion  uu  the  Bill,  Mr.  Mundella  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  building  grants  to  denonuna- 
tional  aobuots  should  be  stopped  at  onco;  the  Government  declined 
to  accede  to  this  propo'^ition,  and  the  Act  permitted  applicatiouh  for 
building  grants  to  be  sent  in  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  1H70.  ■  Tb«> 
result  was  what  might  have  been  antidpated.  During  tlie  year  1870 
there  were  no  \vm  lliao  S.^Si)  applications  for  building  grants,  and 
of  these  2,8J2  were  on  behalf  of  Church  of  England  schools. 

While  the  Act  was  before  Iho  House  of  Commons,  I  repeat  that  the 
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GkiveniiueDt  illustrated  the  Bpirit  of  "mutual  concession  and  forbear- 
ance," by  conceding  newly  everything  to  their  opponents,  and  by 
rofuHiig  nearly  uvurytliing  to  their  friends. 

After  the  Act  ctinie  iutr*  upemtJon,  new  muses  uf  offeiico  arose. 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  luspectore  liavo  discutiraged  tlio  formation  of 
School BourJs  even  in  districts  in  which  the  Hchuol-acconimodatinn  was 
iDsufficicuc>  ami  have  euileavouitd  tu  Ktiiuiilatc  the  clergy  to  co\  vx  the 
ground.  Tlio  Department  itself  has  been  suspccteil  of  dekyiug  the 
creation  of  School  B<jards  where  they  have  been  applied  for,  in  order 
to  ji^ive  the  DencininationaUHtM  the  opportunity  of  rendering  them 
luineceflBary.  ChaT;ge8  like  these  are  easily  made  and  very  hard  to 
prove.  I  prouounee  no  opinion  on  their  a(vnracy.  That  in  ^'e^y 
many  localitici^  well -informed  men  arc  convinced  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  ofticers  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  extension  of 
the  School  Board  fiysteui.I  know.  The  couvietioii  lias  been  expressed 
in  a  very  large  uumlier  of  lettei-s  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
addressed  tu  thoKe  who  have  tdicu  a  prominent  port  in  the  League 
agitation,  facts  have  been  alleged  which,  if  tbcy  can  be  established, 
perfectly  justify  this  conviction.  The  conviction,  whether  well- 
Ibouded  or  not,  bos  done  vci-y  much  to  sti-ongtlicn  the  impression 
that  the  Department  habitually  uses  its  influence  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  Denomi  nationalism. 

Ur.  Fcrster  declares  that  tliis  impression  is  false  and  unjust ;  but 
nothing  has  dune  more  to  create  and  to  deepen  it  than  his  uwn  action 
in  reference  to  the  2-)tti  clause.  Singularly  enough  this  climse 
pruvukod  no  opposition  from  the  suppurt^'rs  of  the.Lofi^o  when  Cho 
Bill  was  t)2!flyr^~lTie  House.  For  once  their  "  watchful  jealousy" 
slumbered  ;  they  did  not  miiit.'i|)ati>  liow  it  would  work.  But  a^ 
Koon  as  Scliool  Board»i  were  ehtablisltuil  it  was  dl»covci'cd  thai  the 
Denoroinationalistfi  wt-re  far  more  cagi'i'  to  pay  the  fetts  of  children 
attending  denominational  t^cltools  than  tu  pruviilo  additional  schor>l- 
accommodation.  The  ^oth  clause  opened  a  now  source  of  incomi- 
for  the  managers  of  schools  comiected  with  the  Church  of  Kngland 
and  the  Church  of  Home,  ami  in  every  part  of  the  country  they 
tried  ver)-  hard  to  avail  tlieniselves  of  it  Jlr.  Forster  sustained 
them.  If  School  Boards  provided  in  their  Bye-laws  for  remitting 
the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  their  uwn  schools,  but  not 
for  paying  the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  deuumiuationnl 
schools,  the  Bye-laws  were  appi-uvtd,  but  the  approval  wjw  accom- 
panied with  a  strung  letter  beai-ing  Mr.  Forster's  own  signature,  and 
declaring  that  Jubtice  I'equiied  that  the  Boai'ds  should  euable  the 
poor  parent  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  wheiv  it  would  receive  the 
theological  teaching  the  potent  desiix^d.  On  this  principle  the 
r^eague  joined  it^uL-  with  him.     Had  Mr.  Foreter  couteuded  that 
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whore  the  Boanl  school  was  distant  from  the  chihl'fl  home,  and  the 
(lenominatmnal  Hchuol  near,  it  would  be  rcflsouable  to  pay  the  feee, 
the  controrrnsy  woiih!  have  rwHiimeil  a  very  diffcTent  charnPter.    Hnd 
he  said  thnt  whcro  there  wan  no  Board  achixjl  at  all  within  au  easy 
distance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  compulsion  unle.<»  the 
Boards  were  -willin^f  to  pay  the  fees  for  Attendance  at  a  denomi- 
national school,  there  would  have  been  no  grave  difScidty.      Bat 
these  wfirc  n<^it  the  grounds  on  which   Mr.  Forster  contended  thai 
School  Bnianls  were  bound  to  use  the  powers  which  the  S5th  clause 
confen-wl  on  them.     There  might  be  a  Board  School  within  twenty 
yftrds  of  a  poor  child's  home,  the  denominational  school  to  vHicb, 
probahlv  under  the  instigation  of  a  clei;gyman,  a  priest,  or  a  Scripture- 
reader,  the  parent  dcsireiJ  to  send  it,  might  be  fiir  leas  efficient,  and 
might  be  half  a  mile  away,  but  Mr.  Forster  oontCTided  that  Jnstioe 
rcijuircd  that  the  Board  should  pay  the  fees  at  the  denominational 
school,  in  order  that  the  child  might  receive  denoniiiialional  teaching. 
To  accept  denominational  Bchoola  as  a  temporary  necessity,  and  t& 
send  poor  childnm  to  them  in  cases  whore  there  are  no  other  schools 
in  which  they  can  he  taught,  ia  one  thing ;  but  to  claim  as  a  matter 
of  justice  that  thc^se  schools  should  receive  aid  from  the  rates,  when 
the  eliihlren  might  ln5  taught  as  well  or  better  in  schools  under  the 
control    of  tlie   mtc|iayfrM,   is   a   different   thing  ahogethcr.      The 
memhcm  of  the  League,  though  very  reluctant  to  strengthen  denomi- 
national schools  by  granting  them  fresh  assistance  from  pnblic  fund*, 
would  have  listened  to  any  comprtunise  founded  on  the  cducatioMl 
neooBaities  of  the  country ;  but  no  such  compromise  has  ever  bean 
offered  them.     Mr.  Fornter's  "principle"  did    not   permit  him  tt 
propoKe  Juiy  "  coiioetwion  "  or  to  show  any  "forbearance,"  and  tiat 
principle  appcai'ed  to  the  Li^ague  fatal  to  the  development  of  1 
system  of  education  worthy  to  he  called  mtttonn}. 

During  tliR  earlier  part  of  last  session  the  members  of  the  tagw 
hoped  that  the  Government  was  at  last  disposed  to  pursue  a  differetl 
policy.  Wliilc  Mr.  Forst«r  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  ^i»- 
President  of  the  Council,  they  could  not  expect  that  the  principle  uo 
which  he  had  defended  the  2jth  clause  would  be  surrendered « 
that  any  serious  effort  would  be  math?  to  arrest  the  development  of 
the  denominutioiiaJ  system.  But  they  atipposed  that  a  Bill  wUch 
seemed  to  the  Government  of  sufficient  importance  to  Iw  promi-wd  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  would  attempt  some  considerable  reformK.  «ii*l 
tliey  hoped  that  it  would  provide  for  the  universal  cstJil>UsliTTietl"'* 
^chool  Boards,  with  a  general  charge  of  the  educational  iuterestt  "^ 
their  districts,  even  though  it  might  not  require  them  to  en*** 
schools  of  their  own ;  anil,  above  all.  they  hoped  that  it  would  «lftWi»'' 
universal  compnlaon.    But  theice  hopes  were  oiiseraWy  disappoiiiict'- 
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The  Amending  Act  is  not  without  ita  merits.  It  facilitates  the 
working  of  compulsory  byt-laws,  where  these  liyc-Iawa  have  been 
&:doipt«d,  and  cfiiK:ts  Bome  minute  adminlstratiro  improremcnts. 
The  proposal  to  repeal  the  25th  clanae,  and  to  require  guardiann 
to  pay  the  fees  of  poor  childron  attending  denominational  sehools 
in  cases  where  the  parents  aj'c  not  out-door  paupers,  need  not  bo 
discussed,  ns  it  has  been  withdrawn.  That  Mr.  Forster  could  hare 
imaginod  that  this  might  conciliate  those  who  had  agitated  for  the 
repeal  of  the  original  clause  would  be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  his 
Gum  assurance  for  it  Whether  the  payment  is  made  firom  the 
education  rate  or  the  poor  rate,  by  the  School  Board  or  the  Board 
of  UuMJtlians,  mn  make  no  difference  in  its  character;  and  payment 
by  the  griaxdians  is  open  to  the  special  objection  that  it  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  honourable  reluct-ancc  of  the  independcitt 
poor  to  eomo  into  cdiitact  with  the  relieving  officer  The  principal 
clause  remaining  in  the  Act  is  that  which  imposes  on  guardians  the 
duty  of  requiring  that  Ihir  children  of  all  purents  reoeiTing  out-door 
roUef  should  receive  elementary  instruction,  and  provides  that 
wherever  the  paronta  arc  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  the  fees  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  poor-mtc.  This  extension  of  the  principle  of 
compulsion  \b.  of  course,  regarded  by  the  League  with  Batisfaction. 
It  is  estimated  that  if.  will  secure  the  education  of  200,000  additional 
children.  But  even  this  conccssior  is  made  in  a  form  which  is 
unacceptable  to  the  disoontentod  Liberals,  though  extremely  accept- 
able to  the  Conaer\-ativo8  and  the  clergy.  The  principle  of  the 
25th  clause  re-appcars.  Had  Mr.  Forster  proposed  that  the  childron 
whose  education  had  to  bo  provided  entirely  at  the  publir  coat  shoul^ 
bo  sent  to  Board  achoolB  where  there  are  Board  schools  within  an  easy 
distance  oTTheir  home,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  fees  should  he 
paid  for  them  at  denominational  schools,  he  would  have  shown  that 
disposition  which  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  reoommonds  so  earnestly 

essential  to  the  union  of  the  Libeml  party.  But  this  would  have 
a  to  break  with  his  Con^rvutivc  ullies  in  order  to  conciliate  his 
Liberal  opponents.  It  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  Iho  principle 
underlying  the  whole  of  that  policy  which  has  provoked  Libcml 
discontent.  But  so  long  as  this  principle  m  with  Mr.  Forster  an 
article  of  laith,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  surrender  it,  and 
equally  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  union  of  the  Liberal  party 
will  be  restored. 

I  have  hitherto  discussed  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  its 
relation  to  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  National  Education  League. 
It  is  now  neceesary  to  consider  how  it  affects  the  Nonconformists. 
1  have  said  already  that  the  League  wa^  not  founded  in  the  interests 
of  Nonconformity,  and    that  notwithstanding  the  sovero  hostility 
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which  it  has  provoked  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
some  of  its  present  leadere  ai-e  Clmrclimon.     Gradually,  however,  a 
very  large  number  of  Noncoufomiists  have  adopted  its  principles 
and  policy,  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  QoTemment  to  tnake 
concessions  to  the  League  has  aggravated  Nonconformist  di&cont«nt. 
But  there  are  special  gi-ounds,  which  the  League,  as  such,  can  hardly 
recognise,  on  which  the  Nonconformists  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  tlic  LihcnU  Ioa(lera  have  dealt  with  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  position  of  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country  is  seldom 
accurately  appreciated  even  by  their  political  allies.    Their  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  principles 
which   they  profeaa  extend  over  more  than  three   hundred  years. 
Their  fathers   felt  that  the  convictions  which  compelled  them  to 
separate  from  the  Chui-frh  of  Kngland  were  sufficiently  grave  to  require 
them  to  submit  to  fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  ileath,  rather  tbaa 
remain  in  its  communion.     Throiigh  the  greater  part  of  a  ceutarj, 
under  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IL,  to  be  a  Nm* 
conformist  was  to  incur  the  actiTc  hostility  of  the  hierarchy  rnJ 
the  Crowm ;  but  neither  harsh  laws  harshly  administered,  nor  all  tfce 
splendid  temptations  offered  to  them  by  the  Establishment,  indnwd 
the   Nonconformists  to  abandon  their  position  and  renounce  ibelr 
faith.     It  may  seem  to  many  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles 
of  Nonconformity  that  rutjuired  the  sacrifices  to  which  our  fatbws 
submitted  ;  but  to  them  these  principles  appeared  a  sacrvd  tnut 
which  they  could  not  betray  without  unfaithfulness  to  conscieoce  u>d 
disloyalty  to  Christ 

Modern  Nonconformists  have  inherited  these  principles.  If  um** 
times  we  seem  to  hold  them  with  a  grasp  less  firm,  and  to  mu>- 
tain  them  with  nn  enthusiasm  less  fervent,  it  is  chiefly  beciiM 
Nonconformity  no  longer  involves  us  in  the  sufferings  which  were 
endured  by  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors.  We  regard  the  Churehc" 
England  more  charitably,  partly  because  the  Church  nf  EngUn" 
treats  us  with  more  charity.  Wo  appear  to  be  less  earnest  la 
maintaining  our  protest  against  the  Church  from  which  we  h»»ii 
separated,  partly  because  our  oArnestness  is  less  severely  tested.  W 
the  articles,  and  liturgy,  and  polity  of  the  Church  of  GagliD^ 
remain  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Eli7.abeth,  and  in  the  time  ^ 
Charles  IT.,  when  our  fathers  endured  the  loss  of  all  things  nthtf 
than  be  conformists  ;  and  if  our  antagonism  to  the  Church  islo«* 
violent  than  theirs,  we  inherit  nearly  all  the  convictions  which 
obliged  them  to  provoke  its  hostility ;  and  in  its  present  coodiJi* 
we  see  additional  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  its  SefTiAA 
and  many  of  its  clergy,  ai-e  inflicting  the  gravest  injury  on  tb* 
religious  faith  and  life  of  the  country. 

For  nearly  two  hundrc-d   years  wc  have  l)een  "  tolerated;"  •** 
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toleratiou  wbich  was  at  first  very  imperfect,  and  fettered  with  many 
unjust  and  irritatiug  UiuitiitioiiH,  lias  gradually  liecome  more  generous. 
It  is  supposed  that  now  we  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented. 

But  ull  over  England,  in  great  towns  and  in  ohscure  villages,  the 
Stale  assumes  a  position  of  liostiUty  to  those  very  religious  convictions 
for  Uic  sake  of  which  our  fathers  endured  severe  persecution,  and  for 
which,  if  occasion  arose,  we  should  be  ready  to  endure  persecution 
not  lesB  severe.  The  State  tolerates  us,  protects  us  in  our  worship, 
does  not  fine  u£  or  send  us  to  prison  for  Nonconformity ;  but  it 
declares  itself  antagonistic  to  our  characteristic  theology,  to  our 
eccleaiastical  polity,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  we  think  it  right  to 
worship  God. 

Sonic  of  U3  are  Congregational  ists,  and  believe  that  Episcopacy 
corrupts  the  life  and  enfeebles  the  energy  of  Christian  churches :  in 
every  parish  throughout  England  there  ii>  an  Episcopal  clergj,'nian 
authorizfd  by  thu  Statu  to  give  religious  inKtruction  to  the  parieh- 
iooezs.  Some  of  us  arc  Baptists,  and  behove  that  infant  baptism 
is  au  uaauthorizud  coremouy,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  is  uot  only  false,  hut  mobt  [lerilous  to  the  mligiuus 
life  of  the  community :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Baptist  chapel 
in  the  kingdom  there  is  a  clergyman,  who  is  supported  by  national 
property,  who  celebrates  religious  rites  iu  a  national  bnililing,  and 
who,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ^vcs  thanks  for 
the  regeneration  of  all  baptized  chUdreu.  Some  of  us  are  Unitarians ; 
and  there  \»  not  a  comer  of  the  coimtiy  where  tlie  State  has  not 
appointed  a  minister  of  religion  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
condemning  all  Unitarians  to  etcrnai  perdition,  and  a  Litiu^ 
which  is  penetrated  through  and  tlirough  with  the  [principles  of 
Trioitaxiaoism. 

Personally  we  are  "  tolerated  ; "  but  our  religious  convictions  have 
to  be  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  presence  of  the  systematic 
hostility  of  the  State,  which  has  endowed  with  national  property 
and  invested  with  ita  authoritative  sanction  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
from  which  we  dissent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  look  with  indifference  upon 
any  lepslalion  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  surround  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  with  new  defences,  and  to  conifolidatc  and 
extend  its  power.  TLat  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  was  not 
prepared  to  deal  as  justly  with  the  Nonconformists  of  England  as 
it  has  dealt  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbj-teriana  of  IrelaiKl 
we  knew.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to 
cvme  the  State  will  continue  to  take  sides  with  the  Episcopalian' 
against  Methodists,  Cougregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Noncouformistfi  have  never  been  disposed  to  make  hai'd  terms 
with  their  political  leaders  and  allies.     They  have  loyally  sewed  the 
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liberal  party  without  iniiistiiig  that  the  pirty  KhoiiM  pledgo  itaeh* 
to  do  tliem  perfect  justice,  fiut  tkcy  have  always  imoj^ined  that  tbo 
spii-it  ami  tnuUtions  of  Liberalism  were  frieudly  to  the  principles  of 
religious  equality,  and  that  the  Liberal  IcadorK  would  nevi:r  pursue 
a  policy  calculated,  if  uot  expressly  intended,  to  increase  the  dis- 
a<lvautages  inflicted  by  public  law  on  those  who  cannot  conform  to 
the  £dtabli>>liud  Churoli.  The}'  allege  ihuL  this  mu^t  be  the  certain 
reeult  of  the  educatiou  policy  uf  the  ijovemiitent. 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  with  a  gji>^l  show  of  plausibility,  that  tbo 
granU)  towards  the  inaint^Daiicc  of  elementary  dcuoutiuaiional 
aehoois  aro  distiihuted  «fith  perfect  fairness  among  all  who  chooec 
to  apply  for  them  ;  tliat  they  ore  given  to  Nonconfoiniist  schools  ok 
rcwiily  as  to  the  schools  of  tlie  Church  of  England.  But  there  is  ui 
old  fable  which  iUuBtiutes  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  Wlicn  th? 
stork  invited  the  fox  to  dinner,  the  fox,  though  hospitably  prcaectl 
to  do  justice  to  the  entertain  11  lent^  found  it  iraposadble  to  get  a  scrap 
of  food  because  the  dinner  was-  served  in  a  long-necked  bottle  which 
was  extremely  convenient  to  the  host,  hut  quite  inaccessible  to  tho 
guest.  The  Church  of  England,  ]iotwith»tandin^'  iis  iuterual  divisions, 
has  a  very  compact  orgouizatioo.  All  the  Churchmen  in  a  ponsli 
can  unite  without  diBicuIty  to  erect  a  school  and  to  contribute  to 
its  niaiotcnanco.  The  school  buildings  can  be  used  fur  Church 
l>ur[>atJC-5— for  Sunday  Schools,  for  evening  Bible  Classes,  for  Mothere' 
Meetings,  and  for  all  the  religious  01-ganizations  which  the  Church 
sastaioK  'ilic  Nonconform i^ts  in  the  paiUh  may  be  more  uumcrouA 
than  the  Churchmen,  and  may  be  equally  zealous  fur  education. 
But  the  Wcsleyaua  may  not  ho  litrong  enough  to  support  a  Wealeyan 
school,  nor  the  Congrcgatioualists  to  support  a  Cougrtgatioual  school, 
nor  the  Unitarians  to  support  a  Unitarian  school  If  they  suppress 
their  religious  differences  and  agree  to  establish  a  school  in  whicli 
there  shall  he  nu  religious  teaching  to  which  Wusleyaus,  Congre- . 
gationalists,  or  Unitarians  oan  object,  the  obvious  result  is  that  the 
buildings  cannot  be  used  b}*  any  of  tliem  for  religious  purposas  and 
thai  vvliiie,  from  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  State  tnakcii  its 
grants  for  educational  purposes,  the  Church  of  England  has  a  school 
in  which  Church  L>f  l^gland  doctrino  is  taught,  the  various 
Nonconformist  churches  are  precluded,  even  if  they  desire  it,  from 
teaching  their  own  faith  in  the  acbool  wluch  they  assist  to  maiDtain. 
Except  in  large  towns,  where  individual  congregations  ore  lai^- 
and  wealthy,  and  can  maintain  schools  of  their  own,  all  that  the 
l4onconformist  churches  can  do  is  to  securo  a  school  with  no 
theological  colour  at  all,  while  all  over  the  conntry  the  Church  of 
England  can  havu  schools  lu  which  its  catechisms  and  formularies 
are  taught  with  all  the  fuluaas  that  its  most  zealous  adherents  oan 
desire.    In  the  large  majority  of  Uic  rund  parishes  the  posittun  or 
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the  Noncoufurnusts  in  Ktill  tvorvc.  'ilie  population  is  too  small  to 
«upply  childreu  for  more  tbaa  one  scliool.  Aa  a  matter  of  course,  if 
the  school  iti  a  deuomiaational  one  it  is  connected  ivitli  tfav  English 
Church  ;  and  it  Iht^ivfurt;  hap^nns  that  iliroughout  largo  dintrict^  the 
policy  of  the  Govenimeut  practically  providet*  that  it  shall  not  be 
j^Kissibto  for  children  to  receive  education  except  in  scIiooU  undvr  the 
i^ontrol  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy.  In  th©»ie  district*  it  is  through 
Kpiscopaliaii  BchooU,  and  through  Episcopalian  schools  alone,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Qovernment  assistance  to  popular  education  ii 
inevitably  administered, 

nw  more  closely  the  operation  of  the  system  is  examined,  the 
more  obvious  will  be  its  flagrant  injustice.  If  it  provided  that  the 
religious  teaching  given  in  a  school  should  be  determined  by  the 
widb  of  the  majority  of  the  parents  whose  chiUren  are  taught  in  it, 
there  would  be  some  show  of  fairness.  But  the  wishes  of  the  parcDts 
are  alxsoiutely  ignored.  There  aw  part«  of  England  and  Wales  in 
which  the  majority,  and  eron  the  large  majority,  of  the  poor,  irhom 
children  attend  public  ol^mentai-y  schools,  belong  to  various  Noncon- 
formist denominations.  Not  one  of  thene  denominations,  however, 
is  able  to  sup^tt  a  school  of  its  own.  Tbere  are  practical  ditBculties 
■which  hinder  them  fmra  uniting  to  build  a  school  in  common.  The 
4:lergyman,  with  tlie  asaiatance  of  the  squire,  or  tlie  stjuirc's  lady, 
mokes  liimself  res]>oiisib1e  for  the  building  of  a  itchoul-rooin,  fulfilling 
the  conditions  which  the  Department  imposes,  and  which  he  can  u»e 
for  various  Church  ptirpose*.  He  also  beoomce  responsible  for  the 
i^ubsequent  maintenance  of  the  school  On  application  to  the 
Oovemment  he  obtains  annual  grnnt.'i  which  may  cover  one-half  of 
the  annual  cost  of  maintcnanc*.-,  and  lie  relies  on  the  school  fee-i  for 
nearly  the  other  half.  If  there  is  any  deficit,  he  engages  to  make  it 
good.  The  n.iture  of  the  transaction  is  very  simple.  The  State 
ntUs  the  annual  grants  of  Parliament  in  aid  of  popular  miucation  to 
whatever  Church  is  rich  enough  to  buy  them,  and  the  Church  which 
is  able  to  purchase  them  obtjuns  the  ri^Hgious  control  of  the  schools. 
The  wishes  of  the  poor  parcnta  are  altogether  disregarded.  As  the 
rdigiou-s  work  of  the  Nonconformista  has  been  done  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  this  inc<iuiuble  policy  is  a  Nonconformist  grievance. 

That  the  schooU  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England  are  founded  and 
lUMUtained  for  the  express  purpose  of  increa-^ing  the  strength  of 
the  Church  is  notorious.  The  Monthly  Paper  of  the  National 
•Society  bears  on  its  cover  tho  aunouuccmcnt  that  the  Society  was 
founded  "for  the  pi-omotion  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  ihB 
principles  of  the  Establiahcd  Church."  Every  number  of  the 
ilouthly  Paptir  demonstrates  that  the  Church  of  England  schools 
Arc  being  u^ed  not  merely  for  purposes  of  general  education,  not 
merely  for  the  inciitcatton  of  the  gTcat  prineiples  of  the  CImstian 
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faith,  but  f.ir  strongt,heniug  the  occlesiastical  aud  political  position 
of  the  EstablishmeDt.     The  educational  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
England  nrc  cvca   diBsatittficd  with    what   the   schools   have    done 
alreadj,  and  are  anxious  to  make  them  still  more  efftH-tive  iiu^titii- 
tions  for  the  destraction  of  Nonoouformit)'.     It  is  unneocasaiy  to 
refer  to  innumerable  speeches  which  Lave  been  delivered  by  promi' 
neot  Chui'chmeu   during  tlie  lust  two  or  tliree  years,  or  to  back 
numbers  of  the  Monthly  Paper  of  the  National  Society ;  the  July 
number  supplies  sufficient  confinnation  of  this  statement.     "These 
children,"  saya  one  writer,  "  will  one  day  be  houHeholdors,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church's  position  and  endowments  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  their  votes.     If  the  Church   ha.s  made  a  proper  nse 
of  her  schools,  her  grown-up  children  will  know  how  to  make  j 
proper  use  of  what  they  have  loamt  and  will  manfully  defend  her." 
in  a  paper  contained  in  the  same  number,  by  the  licvcrcud  Principal 
of  the  Training  College  at  Battersea,  the  revej-end  gentleman  s«jH,— 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  tlmt  in  some  schools  the  religious  instractiok  i> 
stripped  of  its  distinct  Church  character  in  onler  that  Disseoten 
might  be  conciliated."     This  he  regards  as  a  serious  mistake.   "1 
question/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "whether  any  such  by-end  would  jaitil)' 
us  in  refusing  to  the  children  of  Church  parents" — [he  ought  tony 
"withholding  from  the  children  of  any  parents  who  have  Dot  tbe 
courage  to  appeal  to  the  Conscience  Clause"] — "the  full  and  ooniplel'' 
teacliing  of  Church  doctrine,     jf/iere  is  imleefl  no  reaa&ii  now  «iy 
Church  schools  should  he  viaintained  at  tiit,  ■*/  the  itistrudUm  " 
of  t}ial  uiiscciuriaii  clutracier  which  is  ffiven  in  our  Bwird  Sclux^" 
The  same  number  of  the  Monthly  Paper  contains  other  illustmaoM 
of  the  Nonconformist  allegation  that  the  schools  of  the  Cfaun:k«^ 
England  are  not  merely  or  mainly  schools  for  the  education  of  t))'' 
people,  but  an  important  clement  of  the  ecclesiai^tical  orgatuttliiw 
of  the  Established  ChuLx:h.     A  Vicar  advertises  for  a  master  VoA 
mistress  to  take  charge  of  his  schools  ;  but  the  master  is  "to  tesfh 
singing  at  school   and   play  organ   at  church,"  though    the  Uwtr 
qualification  is  "  not  indispeusable."     A  certiiicatcd  master  is  waol'^ 
for  a  village  school  in  Cumberland,  and  "harmonium  in  cfaoidi' 
appears  in  this  case  to  he  quite  indispensable.     A  cortilicntod  m**^ 
is  required  in  Herefordshire,  and  he  too  must  undertake  "organ  inJ 
choir."     A  master  and  mistress  are  wanted  for  village  schools  in  tl^^ 
West  of  England,  and  they  must  t«ach  not  only  during  the  woek,lHi[ 
also  in  the  Sunday-  School.     In  the  centre  of  England  a  c^tificjK'' 
master  is  required  who  "must  bo  able  to  play  the  harmoniuioi^ 
church  and  train  the  choir."     Only  a  few  days  ago  a  mistiWB  w*' 
was  a  candidate  for  a  Board  .School  brought  a  testimonial  from  a  ^^ 
in  which,  after  bearing  handsome  testimony  to  her  cffidcDCj  i" 
the  Dny  School,  he  added  that  the  only  ronson  why  ho  pnrtvtl  inlh 


Iter  was  that  she  lived  ho  fnx  away  from  tho  church  that  she  was- 
uuable  to  teach  in  the  Sxrnday  School 

NonooDfonnists  struggUcg  for  their  ovnx  religious  principles 
aguiost  the  enormous  influence  which  the  Episcopalian  Church 
derives  irom  its  comtectioo  with  the  State,  are  anuuEed  that  thoir 
Liberal  allies  should  advocate  a  policy  by  which  the  State,  after 
giving  to  the  Katabiijihed  Church  national  buildings,  and  supporting 
its  clergy  with  national  property,  assists  to  provide  them  with  day 
schools  in  which  the  dominant  creed  is  taught,  and  with  school- 
nuLSters  and  »choolmistrest>es  who  an  port  of  thuir  duty  have  to  teach 
in  the  Church  Sunday  School,  play  the  Church  harmonium,  and  train- 
the  Church  choir. 

But  I  may  be  reminded  that  tho  schools  which  receive  the  Grant 
are  obliged  to  accept  a  Conscience  Clause.  That  Liberal  politiciaii.f 
should  suppose  that  this  is  a  conclusive  demoostratiou  of  the  justice 
of  the  denominational  s^'stum  is  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
surprising  pheaomeua  conoected  with  the  education  controversy.  A 
very  few  yearn  ago  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  alEimed  the  injus- 
tioe  of  Church  Kates,  and  Chuj-ch  Rates  were  abqlisheJ.  Noucon- 
{brmiiits  were  not  compelled  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  they  had  not  even  to  express  their  wish  to  the  rector  or 
the  parish  that  they  might  be  exempted  irom  attendance  ;  the  "  Con- 
aoience  Clause,"  which  liberated  them  from  the  necessity  of  being 
present  at  church  and  listcniug  to  the  Vicar's  scrmou  and  the 
Homing  Service,  was  complete  ;  they  stayed  away  without  asking 
anybody's  leave.  The  injustice  consisted  in  tlicir  being  compelled  ta 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  fabric  while  they 
disapproved  of  the  polity  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrine.  They 
oomplaia  of  the  same  injustice  when  they  are  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  schools  established  for  the  defence  of  the 
same  polity  and  doctrine,  and  of  schoolmasters  who  are  obliged  as 
part  of  their  duty,  and  in  return  for  the  salary  wliich  Noncouformisls 
help  to  pay,  to  be  Church  organists  and  choir-masters,  and  U> 
teach  in  Church  Sunday  Schools. 

If  a  Parliamentary  vote  were  proposed  to  assist  the  Ciiurch  of 
Eugland  to  employ  additional  curates  or  additional  Scripture  readerii. 
no  one  would  say  that  because  Nyncoiiformists  would  bo  under  uo- 
compulsion  to  listen  to  the  curates  at  church,  or  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
ture readere  into  their  houses,  they  had  no  right  to  complain.  Or  if 
grants  were  voted  by  Parliament  to  assist  the  clergy  to  pay  choir- 
masters and  organists,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  Noncon- 
formiats  were-  not  obliged  to  listen  to  the  organ  or  the  choir.  Or,  if  a 
vote  were  asked  for  to  enable  the  clergy  to  pay  for  the  services  of  well- 
trained  teachers  in  their  Sunday  Schools,  it  would  be  no  adequate 
defence  to  allege  that  Nonconformisbf  need  not  send  their  children 
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to  be  taught.  Nor  wIujd  NoucoDformists  compl&in  of  a  i^tem  under 
\Thich  Sunila)'  Sclioot  teachers,  orgnjiistR,  clioir-inast<?rR,  and  religious 
teachers  in  Day  Scliools  are  provided  for  Iho  Church  of  fingt&ud, 
partly  at  the  public  exi)CtiiHC,  can  they  sec  that  the  iDJiisUce  is 
remedied  by  a  ConKcioucc  Clause  which  enables  them  to  withdnv 
tLeir  cbildreu  from  the  religious  iusti'ucLion  of  which  they  disappnive. 

Tlie  Church  of  Eugland  Hchools  arc  declared  by  zealous  clecgymen 
to  be  "  bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England ; "  Noocoaformista  are  not 
^villing  that  the  "  bidworka  "  should  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair  ax 
the  expense  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  root  of  tb^r  objection  to  the  25th  chiuse.  Under 
that  clause  the  rates  arc  appropriated  to  the  mointcnatico  of  scbook 
ivhosc  very  raieon  d'etre  would  cca»i  if  they  ceased  to  teach  tie 
Hpeeial  theological  crcod  of  their  managers. 

The    pretiont  condition   of  the    English    Church    intensiflee  tfae 

UDwillingnesa  of  Koucunformists  to  contribute  to  the  cxtonsicnud 

augmcutation  of   ita    power.    Wltatever    divisions    of   theologiAl 

opinion  exist  amnng  iifi,  we  regani  with  the  strongest  hostilitjf  tie 

.characteristic  theology  and  the  Boccrdotal  pretensions  of  the  Ritualistic 

-clergy.  To  have  been  compelled  to  support  the  religious  teaching  swi 

the  religious  services  of  the  Church  of  England  when  Evangelidlaio 

was  in  the  ascendant  was  sufficiently  distasteful  to  most  of  us.    Bot 

when,  in  parish  after  parish,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  otiflr, 

-docLrines  are  taught  by  the  clergy  which  are  separated  by  the  TflJ 

thinnest  lines  from  those  doctrines  of  the  Komau  Catholic  Chnni 

against  which  the  FrotestaQts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  GennuX 

have  uniformly  and  most  vehemently  protested, — when  the  poblic 

Aervicea  of  the  Ctiiirch  are  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  ^ 

sensuMus  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — when  483  cleigymtti 

r^resenticg  in  their  flympathlcs  and  tondencies  perhaps  ten  ttmerw 

many,  petition  fur  trained  confessors  in  the  English  Chard], — i/b*^ 

year  after  year,  it  becomes  more  obvious  that  the  Cliurch  of  Eof- 

land  ia  drifting  further  and  farther  away  from  iLs  ProteeUuit  tmdJtiociBi 

.and  rendering  Lhcre.st'Oml.ionof  tlii-s  com  try  to  the  Roman  commuiwii 

less  and  leas  difficult, — the  ancient  spirit  of  irr^ongyajJe  hatred  i' 

ilomanisra,  which  through  all  vicissitudes  i>f  iTieological  thoughlBi* 

.(lesccndcd  to  us  from  our  Nonconfonnist  ancestors,  compels  lis  !• 

tieclare  that  at  whatever  coat~"wew1II"  resist  a  policy  by  which  d» 

influences  and  resources  of  the  Church  of  England  are  being  «n** 

muusly  increased   at   the   public  cost.     If  in  innumerable  poridN* 

diildren  are  to  be  taught  the  doctrine  of   tlie  Bishop  of  LiB*** 

that  Nouconfomiists  arc  gnilty  of    the  sin  of  Korah,  DathaOk  ^ 

Abiraiu,  and  if   in   parishes   almust   as   numeruun   ilicy  ore  to  •* 

-'trained  to  regard  Protestantism  with  abhorrence,  we  protest  Itgv"*^ 

1the  work  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
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Wa  do  not.  ask  Ihat  our  own  f^lU  should  be  taught  id  schools  at 
the  national  cost ;  but  wo  ask  that  wa  should  uot  bo  oompolled  \m 
assist  in  niaiotainiug  schools  which  teach  a  faith  which  we  regard  as 
hostile  alike  to  Chiiatiau  truth  and  to  the  social  aad  political  iuiorcsts 
of  the  community. 

Wc  arc  not  iuscusiblc  to  the  difficuUicii  with  which  all  li^islatioiv 
00  this  ({UL-jition  xh  cncumlicrcd.  The  duuomiDalioiial  schools  toslA, 
,SoloDg  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  provide  for  popuhu*  oducatJoiir 
except  through  the  agency'  of  the  various  Chiu-ches  of  the  country, 
there  was  the  strongest  reason  for  encouraging  the  developraoiit  of 
the  dcuominatiocal  system.  Mischievous  as  it  would  be  to  administer 
through  the  elerg}%  whether  of  the  National  Church  or  of  the  Noucod- 
formist  Churclies,  the  fuud^i  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  io  a  time 
o£  Famine  It  would  be  the  obvious  duty  of  the  uutiou  to  accept  their 
services  il'  00  other  agency  for  axlniinisteriug  the  reHef  existed.  The 
urgeocy  of  the  physical  uuces-sities  of  the  desttlutu  would  coubtitutu  u 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  temporary  empluymeut  of  the  clerg}'  an  tlie  od- 
ministratoi-!*  of  public  charity.  And  while  there  was  uo  other  agency 
for  adtuiui^teriug  the  uutiointl  assi&tajiue  given  to  elementaiy  educa- 
tieu,  there  wus  an  adequate  reason  for  placing  it  In  the  bauds  of  the 
Churches  and  the  clergy.  But  the  uectjfcsity  has  now  ceased,  and  we 
ask  that  the  development  of  the  old  aud  vicious  i>yt>tem,  which  was 
miserably  iuefTcctive  for  educational  purposes,  aud  which  involved  great 
practical  injustice  tn  the  less  wealthy  Churches,  should  be  urrestod. 
If  grautB  are  not  witlidrawu  at  once  fmm  existing  schouk,  w*e  ask 
that  DO  grants  should  bt^  made  to  schools  which  do  not  receive  them 
already.  We  further  believe  that,  without  iuflictiug  any  iiijusticoon 
those  wbom  the  8tJitc  ha^  encunrnged  tu  establish  deauminational 
schools,  arrange tuents  might  be  made  by  which  the  ccmtrol  of  the 
schools  during  the  hours  of  stKn-iliur  ioatructiou  should  be  vested  in 
School  Boardti,  the  buildings  being  reservud  at  other  times  for  the 
iifio  of  the  dcDomitialions  to  whidi  they  belong.  At  least  ouo  school 
froe  &om  any  theological  and  ecclesiastical  bias  should  be  within  the 
roach  of  every  cliild  In  the  couiitiy.  We  are  not  at  all  dispused,  as 
the  Uorquis  of  H&rtiugtou  afiSrmed,  tu  insist  as  the  condition  of  our 
allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party,  that  its  leaders  should  concodo  all 
the  claims  that  we  might  justly  uigej  but  we  auk  that  the  tendency 
of  their  legislation  should  be  to  alleviate,  not  to  increase,  the  present 
inequalities  from  which  wc  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  1  believe  that  the  urgency  with  which  wo  press  our 
own  claims  will  not  make  us  oblivious  of  the  supreme  necessities  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  spoak  authoritatively  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nonconformists  of  Kngland,  but  T  can  apeak  for  myself  aud  for 
at  least  many  of  those  who  during  the  last  three  years  have  been 
most  hostile   to  the  policy  of  the  Govciiimcnt.     We  are  anxious,- 
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Ahove  all  thingn,  tliat  the  right  of  the  children  of  the  nation  to  receive 
ibc  best  possiblo  elementary  instnictiou  should  be  efficieatly  pro- 
tiicted.     We  bcliovo  that  this  should  not  be  left  to  local  authorities ; 
.it  15  an  imperinl  duty.    That  a  universal  compulsory  law  would,  in 
.tlic   pi'esent   position  of  afEairs,  greatly  strengthen   the  sdiools  of 
ithe  Cliurch  of  England  is  no  doubt  true ;   but  I  would   infinitely 
a'atlier  that  the  childrou   received  the  ineffective   education  giyen 
liii  most  denominational  >;chools  than  no  education  at  all ;  and  the 
training   even  of  the    Ritualistic   clergy  would   be  less   peroiaous 
rthon  the  training  of  tho  streets.     If^  iudecd,  it  were  at  all  probable 
that,  during  the  next  year  or  two,  schools  under  the  immediate  coainA 
«f  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  take  the  place  of  scbooli 
under  the  control  of  private,  irresponsible,  and  sectarian  manajen. 
to  delay  the  passing  of  a  universal  compulsory  law  might  be  favounUe 
fto  the  real  oducational  iiitoroste  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  religiw 
equality.     But  thia  is  not  probable,  and  whatever  addtttonal  strength 
such  a  law,  if  passed  at  once,  might  give  to  the  Church,  whicli  i* 
.already  buttressed  and  defended  by  the  wealth  and  favour  of  ibe 
.State,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  liberal  politician!)  to  do  their  bett 
to  pass  it     This,  at  least,  is  my  own  conviction.     I  believe  it  JtHn 
conviction  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Education  League.    I  h«!iw 
it  is  the  conviction  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  NouconformisU  'l"' 
ju-e  most  bitterly  disappointed  and  most  vehemently  provoknl  ^ 
the  policy  of  the  Government.     If  our  protest  as  NonoonfonDists 
against  the  aggrandizement  of  the  National  Establishment  cannot  Ik 
listened  to,  let  the  Government  listen  to  our  protest  as  l^agaertcn 
behalf  of  neglected  and  uneducated  children,  and  give  ua  early  i>^ 
.session  Universal  School  Boards  to  carry  out  the  principle  uf  Ou* 
veraal  Compulsion.  ~~-' 

But  th<^y  will  do  more  than  this.  It  is  incredible  that  a  MiiuAy 
■of  which  Kr.  Gladstone  is  the  chief  and  Mr.  Bright  an  imparunt 
member,  should  continue  to  pursue  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  Itfl 
three  years ;  they  will  not,  tliivugh  fear  of  the  Conservatives  and  lk< 
clergy,  pcj-petuate  the  injiu-ies  which  the  legislation  of  1870  I* 
tnfiicted  on  the  Nonconformists,  impede  tbc  development  of  »> 
effective  system  of  National  Education,  and  destroy  oU  hope  * 
reconciliation  between  themselves  and  their  most  loyal  and  W^ 
worthy  supporters.  B.  W.  0At6 
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KO.  XVL— CONCLUSION. 


OF  renders  wlio  have  accompanieil  me  tlins  far.  prohnbly  some 
ibink  that  tho  rontcnUi  of  the  work  go  beyond  the  limitt 
implied  hy  its  title.     Unricr  tlio  hcnd,  Rtudy  of  Sociatoffy,  so  many 
soctotogiciil   ()U05>tions   liave   been   incidentally   di.sctisiied,   that   the 
Acience  itself  has  been  in  a  measure  dealt  with  while  dealing  with 
the  study  of  it.     Adniittiug  tliis  criticism,  my  excuse  must  be  tliat 
thu  fftult,  if  it  is  one,  has  Ueen  scarcely  avoidable.     Nothing  tn  much 
ptirpOM  can  )ic  said  about  the  study  of  any  science  without  saying 
a  good  deal  about  the  geuf^raPand  Kpecial  truths  it  iacludcs,  or  what 
the  expositor  holds  to  be  trutlm.     Tu  write  au  essay  on  the  study  of 
Axtronomy  in  wliicli  there  sbould  be  no  direct  or  implied  conviction 
rcapcctin^  the  Copeniicun  tlieoiy  of  the  Solar  System,  nor  any  such 
rec<^ition  of   (he   I^w  of  (iravlLation  hh  involved  acceptance   ot- 
rejection    of   it,  would    be   a  task   difficult  to  execute,  and,  when 
executed,  probably  of  little  value.     Similarly  with  Sociology — it  is 
next  to  imposjiible  for  a  writer  who  pointa  nut   the  way  towards  its 
truths,  to  oxcbide  all  tacit  or  avowed  expressions  of  opinion  about 
tlioso  truths;  and,  were  it  possible  to  exclndo  euch  exprcssioos  of 
*>t>iuion,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  those  illustrafeious  needed  to  make 
Vis  exposition  ofteotive. 

vou  XXII.  y  T 
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Such  must  be,  in  part,  my  defence  for  having  set  down  many 
ihoughU  which   the  title  of  this  work  does  not  cover.     Especially 
have  I  found  myself  obliged  thus  txn  tmnfigreAH,  by  repivsenting  the 
study  of  Sociology  ta  the   study  of  Kvohition  in  its  mast  complex 
form.     It  is  clear  thftt  to  one  who  considers  the  facts  societies  exhibit 
as  having  had  their  nngin  in  snpcrnatiit'nl  interpositions,  or  in  tJie  ^ 
wills  of  indiridiial  rulinji,'  men,  the  study  of  these  facts  wil!  have  aa 
aspect  wholly  unlike  that  which  it  has  to  one  who  contemplates  tbeat 
as  generated  by  processes  of  growth  and   development  continain; 
through  centuries.     Ignoring,  as  the  first  view  tacitly  does,  that  coa- 
formity  to  law,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  which  the  seeourf 
view  tacitly  asserts,  there  can  be  but  little  camnuinity  between  tio 
methods    of    inquiry   proper    to    them    respectively.       Continiwu 
causation,  which  in  the  one  case  there  is  little  or  no  tecdcocrlv 
trace,  becomes,  in  the  other  ciwe,  the  chief  object  of  atteDtipQ; 
whence  it  follows  that  there  must  be  formed  whylly-different  idrtiof 
the  appropriatii   modes   of  investigation.      A   forogono  concIu«<* 
respecting  the  nature  of  itocial  phenomena,  is  thus  inevitably  iupii'^l 
in  any  siiggestionii  for  the  study  of  them. 

Wliile,  however,  it  must  be  mimittcd  that  throughout  this  w* 
there  ruii8  tho  assumption  that  the  facts,  simultaneous  and  suocvM^' 
which  Roci&tioit  prcj^ent,  have  a  genesis  no  less  uainral  than  tiw 
genesis  of  facts  of  nil  other  classes;  it  is  not  admitted  thai  ^ 
assumption  was  made  unawares,  or  without  warrant.  At  the  out»tt 
the  grounds  for  it  were  examined.  The  notion,  widely  aooeftnl  • 
name  though  not  consistently  acted  upon,  that  social  pb«iwiii!V 
differ  frum  phenomena  of  moat  other  kinds  as  being  under  fpiO* 
pmvideuce,  wo  found  to  be  entirely  discredited  hj  its  expositooiWt 
when  closely  looked  into,  did  the  great-man-theoiy  of  wciat  i£i^ 
prove  to  be  more  tenable.  Besidw  finding  that  Iwtli  these  Ti***> 
rooted  as  they  aru  in  the  ways  of  thinking  natural  to  primitive fflffli 
would  not  beju-  criticism  ;  we  found  that  even  their  defendci?  o* 
tirinally  betniyed  their  beliefd  in  the  production  of  social  ciiaagDe>7 
natural  eauhes  —  tacitly  admitted  that  after  certain  anteoato** 
certain  conBotiuentH  are  to  be  expected — tacitly  ailmitled,  thersfo**- 
that  some  provision  is  possible,  and  therefore  some  subject^maltrff* 
Science.  From  these  negative  jufilificalions  for  ihe  beUcf  ^ 
Sociology  is  a  science,  wo  turnc<l  to  the  positive  juatitications-  ^' 
found  that  every  aggregate  of  units  of  any  order,  faaa  corliiin  trait* 
necessarily  determineil  by  the  praperties  of  its  units.  Henoc  il** 
inferable,  d  priori,  that,  given  the  natures  of  the  men  who  are  ^ 
units,  and  certain  (.'hrtra<:ter.s  in  tho  societies  formed  are  pre-^fC* 
mined — othtir  characters  being  determined  by  the  co-openUivB  ** 
SDrrouuding  conditions.    The  cuiTeot  assertion  that  Sociology  "*  ^ 
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3ossiblc,  implies  a  misconception  of  its  nature.  miDg  the  analogy 
supptieil  by  a  liiimati  liti;,  viv  !!uw  that  just  as  bodily  developmeut 
and  structure  and  t'imctiun,  lurnifili  subject-matter  for  biological 
8oi«ice,  though  the  evt^ntfi  svi  fortli  by  the  biographer  go  beyond  its 
laoge ;  so,  Kocial  growtlt.  and  the  rtse  of  itiructures  and  functions 
ccompanying  it.  furiiiuli  subject-matter  for  a  Science  of  Society, 
liough  tlte  t'actA  with  which  hi'^turians  dll  lh<;ir  jiagefi  maitly  yield 
ko  material  for  Science.  Thus  conctfiving  the  scope  of  tlie  science. 
Saw,  on  com[>ariug  rudimeritaiy  societies  with  one  another  and 
pith  societies  in  ditTerent  stages  of  progrexs,  that  they  iU}  present 
^rtaiii  common  traits  of  structure  Itud  of  fuuctiou,  as  well  as  cortain 
>mmon  traits  of  devolopment.  Further  comparisous  siuiilatly  made, 
;ued  large  (|uestiotts,  such  a.s  that  of  the  relati'uu  between  social 
>ttth  and  organization,  which  form  parts  of  this  same  science ; — 
lestioD^  of  transcendaiit  importance  compared  witli  those  occupying 
le  mintls  of  politiciauK  and  w^riters  of  history. 


The  difliculties  of  the  Social  Science  next  drew  our  attention. 

'^e  ftaw  that  in  this  cane,  though   in  no  uther  case,  the  fajct&  to  be 

^r^■Gd  and  generalized  I>y  the  student,  are  exhibited  by  an  aggre- 

fcte  of  which  he  fonn<i  a  part..     In  hia  capacity  of  inrpiirer.he  should 

irc  no  iocHnatioQ  towards  one  or  other  couclujjion  re?q)cctlDg  the 

lenoraena  to  be  generalized  ;  but  in  his  capacity  of  citixen,  helped 

live  by  the  life  of  bis  society,  imbudded  in  its  structure*,  sharing 

it»  activities,  breathing  its  atmosphere  of  thought  and  .sentiment, 

is  partially  coerced  into  such  views  a»  favour  harmonious  co-opera- 

>a  with  hii*  fellow-citixtniK.     Hence  immense  obstaclev  to  the  Social 

eience,   imparallelcd  by  those  standing  in  the  way  of  a(^y  ether 

teaoe. 

From  ronaiilerifig  thuB  generally  these  causes  of  cn-or,  we  turned 
to  consider  them  specially.  Under  the  head  of  Objective  Difliculties, 
we  glanced  at  thoi^e  many  ways  in  which  evidc-nco  collected  by  the 
siological  inquirer  is  vitiateil.  That  extreme  iinlrnstworth(ne.w  of 
ritnes.'W's  which  results  from  carelessness,  or  fanaticism,  or.  self- 
jtereM,,  was  illustrated  ;  ami  we  staw  that,  in  addition  to  the  perver- 
ts of  statement  hence  arising,  there  are  others  whicli  arise  from  the 
tdency  there  is  for  some  kinds  of  cridence  to  draw  attention,  while 
ridence  of  opposite  kinds,  much  larger  in  quantity,  draws  no  atteo- 
)n.  Furfli<rr,  it  was  shown  that  the  natui-e  of  sociological  facta, 
of  which  is  not  ol»serval>le  in  a  single  object  or  act,  but  is 
chcd  only  through  registration  and  comparisfjn  uf  many  objects 
uid  Bct«,  makes  tlie  perception  of  them  hanler  than  that  of  other 
(acta.  It  was  pointer)  out  that  the  wide  distribution  of  social  pheno- 
mena in  Spooe,  greatly  hinders  true  apprebciuioDS  of  them  ;  and  it 
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wa-s  alsi;  puiiittie)  out  tliat  another  i)ii|ie(luneiit,  awn  Htill  greater,  i* 
coiiKO(jU(^nt  on  tlitir  difllribution  in  Time — a  liiHtributiun  sueb  thtiL 
niaiiy  of  tlio  facts  to  l>e  ilcalt  with,  Lake  ceiituricH  to  iiiifuld,  aud  can 
be  grasped  only  by  coinbliiiTig  in  thought  multiCudiuous  changes  tliat 
aro  slow,  involved,  oud  not  easy  to  trace.      Beyond  these  difficultin) 
which  we  gi*oiipod  as  distinguishing  the  science  itself,  objectively  con- 
sidered, we  saw  that  there  are  other  difficulties,  convcuiently  to  bo 
groupetl  as  subjective,  which  are  also  great.     iVr  the  iatorprutatioo 
of  human  conduct  as  socially  displayed,  every  one  is  comp€lle<l  t«  u«e, 
as  a  key,  his  own  nature — iifichbiiig  to  ethers  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  his  own  ;  and  yet.  while  this  atitomorphic  interpretation  is  luUiH- 
pensable.  it  is  necessarily  more  or  less  misluadiug.     Very  generally, 
tcOj  II  subjective  difficulty  arises  fruin  the  luck  of  intellectual  faculty 
complex  enough  to  giasp  tliese    social    phenomena,  which   are  w 
extremely  involved.     And  Hgwin.  very  few  have  by  culture  gaintsl 
that  plasticity  of  faculty  iiequisite  fur  conceiving  and  accepting;;'  those 
immeDsely-varieii  actualities  which  societies  in  different  times  and 
places  display,  and  those  multitudinous  possibilities  to  be   iufcrreii 
from  tbcm.     Mor,  ofsubjuctivi^  dithcuUies,  did.  these  exhaust  the  list 
Prom  the  emotional,  as  well  us  from  the  intellectual,  part  of  the 
nature,  we  saw  that  there  ariJiC  ubstaclus.     The  ways  in  which  beliefc 
about  social  affains  are  pervcrteil  by  iuteuse  feais  and  excited  hopes, 
were  pointed  out.     We  noted  the  fooling  of  impatience,  as  another 
common  cause  of  niisjudf'iuent.     A  contrast  was  drawn  showing,  tt 
what  perverse  estimates  of  public  events  men  arc  led  to  make 
thoir  sympathieo  and  autipathies — how,  where  their  hate  has 
aroupoil,  tlicy  utter  unqualified  condomuatioiis  of  ill-decls  for  whit 
there  was  muclt  excuse,  while,  if  their  ndmimtion  is  e^ccitcd  by  vasi 
successes,  they  condone  inexcusable  ill-deeds  immeasurably  greater  ii 
amount     And  we  also  saw  that  among  the  distortions  of  judgment 
caused  by  the  emotions,  have  to  be  included  those  immense  t-n^ 
generated  by  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  a  personal  ruler,  or  tot 
ruling  power  otherwise  embodied. 

These  distortions  of  judgment  caused  by  the  emotions,  thus  vo^' 
cated  generally,  we  went  on  to  cousider  specially — treating  of  Ifc 
as  different  forms  of  bias.  Thouyh,  during  education,  understood  'm' 
a  wide  sense,  many  kinds  of  bias  aro  commenced  or  givt-n,  there  *1 
one  which  our  educatiomd  system  makes  especially  strong — -^^ 
double  bias  Jn  favour  of  the  religions  of  enmity  and  of  amity.  Neol" 
fu!  as  we  found  both  of  these  to  be,  we  perceived  that  among  ■** 
beliefs  about  social  affairs,  prompted  now  by  the  one  and  now  by  *** 
other,  tlKTC  are  glaring  incongniities  ;  and  that  scientific  concepti'*-^ 
can  be  formed  oidy  when  there  is  a  compromise  between  the  diet*-"** 
of  pure  egoism  and  the  dictates  of  pure  altruiam,  for  whioh  (t^^ 
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rafipectively  stand.  We  observed,  next,  tlie  waq>ing  of  opinion  whicli 
the  bias  of  patriotism  causes.  RpeogniMng  the  truth  tliat  thepre^er- 
vntion  of  awicioty  is  iiimle  possible  only  liyaihic  nmount  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  citizens,  wc  fiuw  that  this  feeling  inevitably  ilisttirhs  the 
judgment  wlieti  coraparisons  between  societies  arc  made,  ami  that  the 
(Iota  recjuired  for  Social  Science  arv  thus  vitiated  ;  and  we  saw  that 
tlie  cfi'ort  to  escape  this  bios,  Icmliug  as  it  does  ta  an  opposite  bins,  is 
apt  to  vitiate  the  data  iu  another  way.  While  findintj  the  class-bias 
tf*  be  no  less  essential,  we  found  that  it  no  less  inevitably  causes  one- 
stdedue.sD  in  the  conoeptious  of  sociid  nffairf.  Noting  how  the  various 
sub-c!a.sses  have  their  specialties  of  prejudice  corresponding  to  their 
ctas^-intercsls,  we  noted,  at  g^'cater  length,  how  the  more-  general  pre- 
judices of  the  larger  and  more  widely-dwtinguished  classe.-i,  prevent 
them  fn>m  forming  balanced  judgments.  That  in  politics  the  bias  of 
party  interferes  with  those  calm  DxaminationH  by  which  alone  the 
oinclusionfi  of  iSocial  Science  can  bereached,  scarcely  needed  pjinting 
out.  We  observed,  however,  that  beyond  tlie  political  bias  under  its 
]iarty-ff>rni,  there  i*t  a  move  general  jK'liticiU  bia-^ — (lip  biaH  towards 
on  exclusively-political  view  of  social  afliiinj,  and  a  chito .spun ding 
faith  in  political  instrumentalities.  As  affecting  tho  stndy  of  Socinl 
Sciencd,  this  hijw  wjw  shown  to  bu  detrimental  aa  direclitig  tho  atten- 
tion tou  much  to  the  phenoTnenn  of  social  regulation,  and  exchuling 
from  thought  the  activities  regulated,  con»itituting  an  aggregate  of 
phenomena  far  more  important.  Lastly,  wo  came  to  the  theologicnl 
bilk:',  which,  under  its  general  form  and  under  its  special  forms, 
disturbs  in  viirions  ways  our  judgments  on  social  tjueistion.^.  Obedi- 
ence to  a  supposed  divine  command  being  it**  standard  ef  rectitude, 
it  does  not  ask  conccruing  any  social  airangemeut  whether  it  con- 
duces to  social  welfare,  so  mucli  ns  whether  it  conforms  to  the  creed 
locally  established.  Hence,  in  each  place  and  time,  those  conceptions 
about  public  affairs  which  the  theological  Ltias  fosten*,  teisd  to  divergo 
from  the  truth  in  so  far  as  the  creed  then  and  there  accepted  diverges 
from  the  truth.  Aud  besides  tho  po^^itive  evil  thus  prodiieed,  thcro 
a  negative  evil,  due  to  discouraj^ment  of  the  liabit  of  otiuJuLing 
Lions  by  the  rct^ult^  they  cveulually  caut;e — a  habit  wliieh  the  study 
'Social  Sciem-e  diMuandw. 

Having  thus  eon u.-m plated,  in  general  and  in  detail,  Die  dilKcultiea 
'the  Social  Science,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  preliminary  di«- 
line  required.  Of  tJie  conclusions  reached  so  recently,  the  reader 
dy  needs  reminding.  Study  of  the  sciences  in  general  having 
b(>en  pointcxl  out  as  t]io  proper  means  of  generating  fit  habits  of 
thought,  it  was  shown  that  the  sciences  especially  to  be  attended  lo 
arc  those  treating  of  Ijfcandof  Mind.  There  can  be  no  imdei'staud- 
iug  of  social  actions  without  »ome  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  there 
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can  be  no  deep  kiioirledge  of  human  nature  without  some  kuowU-dge 
of  the  laws  of  Miml ;  there  cim  be  oo  adequate  knowle<lge  of  the  laws 
of  Uiad  without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Life.  And  thnt  koowledgo 
of  the  laws  of  Life,  »s  exhibited  iu  Mau,  may  be  properly  graKped^ 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  laws  of  Lifo  in  general 

What  18  tu  be  hoped  from  such  a  presentatioo  of  diflicultiea  and 
such  a  programme  of  prepaiator)-  studies !  Who,  iu  drawing  Ui» 
cont-lusious  about  public  poticieK,  will  he  made  to  heMitute  by  runiem- 
Whug  tlio  many  ybbtaf:le»  that  »taiid  iu  the  way  of  right  judgtuonta?" 
Who  will  thiuk  it  ueedful  to  fit  hiuu^elf  by  iu^uirie«  so  vahuus  and 
80  extensive?  Who,  iu  fhort,  will  be  led  to  doubt  any  of  the  Jufer- 
enoc^  he  ba»  drawn,  ur  he  induced  to  ]>au8e  before  he  draws  othtm,  by 
consciousness  of  ihese  many  liabilitice  to  error  arising  from  want  of 
knowledge,  want  of  discipline,  and  want  of  duly-balanced  eenti- 
uient»  'i 

To  tliOBe  ([Uestions  there  can  be  hut  the  obvious  reply — a  reply 
which  (lie  for('goin<,'  obnpdcrs  OiemselveK  iuvMve — that  very  little  is 
to  be  expected.  The  implication  throughout  tjie  argument  has  been 
that  for  cvety  society,  and  for  eacli  stage  iu  its  evolution,  thcr«  is  an 
appropriate  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking;  and  that  no  mode  of  feel- 
ing and  ihiiikiiig  not  adapted  to  its  degiee  of  evolution,  and  to  it« 
surroundings,  can  be  peimauently  estabh^hed.  Though  not  exactly, 
slill  approximately,  the  average  upinion  in  any  age  and  country,  is  a 
function  of  the  social  structure  iu  that  age  and  country.  There  may 
be,  as  we  vee  during  times  of  revolution,  a  considerable  incongruity 
between  ihe  ideiw  that  become  cunvut-  and  the  Koci;U  arrangements 
which  cxixt ,  aud  are,  in  great  measure,  a]ipropri.ttv ;  though  evun  1  ben 
the  iucougniity  does  bui  mark  tbc  need  for  u  re-udjii»tuient  of  insli- 
tutious  to  character.  Wliile,  however,  thowe  tmccessive  compromises 
which,  during  social  evolution,  bavo  to  \k  mnJe  betneeu  tJie  changed 
natures  of  citizens  and  the  institutions  evolved  by  ancestral  citizens, 
imply  disagroenieuts.  yet  these  are  but  partial  and  temporary — in 
those  Hocieties,  at  least,  which  are  developing  and  not  in  coimie  of 
dissolution.  For  a  society  to  hold  together,  the  inslitutioos  that  arc 
needed  and  thu  couceplions  that  are  generally  curreut,  must  be  in 
tolerable  hanuouy.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  exjioclud  that  mtxies  of 
thinking  on  social  afTuira,  are  to  bo  in  any  considerable  degree 
changed  by  whatever  may  be  said  rospectiug  the  Social  Science,  its 
difficulties;,  aud  tlic  re(|uire<l  pre|>aration9  for  studying  it, 

Thu  only  reasonable  hope  is,  that  here  aud  there  one  may  be  led. 
in  c(dmer  momentts.  to  remember  how  lan^-ly  bis  bcUefs  aboul  publiu 
mattei-»  have  b«?eu  ntade  for  hmi  hy  circumstauces,  and  bow  pi-obablo 
it  is  that  they  are  either  untrue  or  but  partially  true.     When  he 
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on  the  doubtftilnesti  of  ihe  evidence  which  he  ^ncralizes, 
collected  hap-haziirti  from  a  narrow  area — when  he  counts  np  the 
pcn'crting  stjiitiinent-s  fiwtured  in  him  by  (Mlucation,  country,  class, 
party,  creed — when,  oljwerving  tliose  amuiid,  iie  seert  that  from  other 
evidence  selected  to  gratify  sentimeut^  partially  unlike  Iuk  own,  there 
residt  unlike  vic\rs;  he  may  occaKioiinlly  recollect,  how  largely  more 
accidents  have  determined  his  convtdioria  Recollecting  this,  he 
may  bo  induced  to  bold  those  convictionu  not  quite  so  strongly  ^  may 
seethe  need  for  criticism  of  them  with  a  view  to  revision;  and, 
above  all,  may  be  Eomowhat  less  eager  to  act  in  {lursuanco  of  tbem. 

While  the  few  to  whom  a  Social  Seionco  u*  conceivablo,  may  in 
Nooie  degree  be  thus  influenced  by  what  is  said  concciDiug  the  8tudy 
of  it,  there  can,  of  courec,  be  no  eSect  on  the  many  to  whom  Buch  a 
SeioDce  seems  an  absurdity,  or  an  impiety,  or  both.  The  feeling 
UKually  excited  by  tliu  proposal  to  deal  scientifically  with  tbetse 
mcHit-complex  phenomena,  is  like  that  which  wa.s  excited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  proposal  to  iltial  scientifically  with  phenomena  of  simpler 
kirnis.    Ka  Jlr.  Uiotv  writes  of  Soci-ates — 

"  PhyBica  and  nstronoTny,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  the  dlTioo  dau  of 
phsenomena,  ie  which  humim  research  was  insane,  fniitlesa,  and  impiouR."* 

And  ax  he  cbtewbcre  writes  rajpecting  the  attitude  of  tlic  Greek 
mind  in  general : — 

"  In  hia  [the  early  Orei/k's]  view,  the  descri|)tion  of  the  sun,  as  given  iu 
n  modern  natrouomical  treatiete,  would  have  appeared  not  merely  aUurd, 
but  repulsive  and  impious  :  even  iu  later  times,  when  the  positive  npirit  of 
ni'quiry  bad  made  conaidcmblo  progress,  Anaiagoras  and  other  astronomers 
incurred  Ihe  charge  of  bhi^fbemy  for  diapersouif^ing  UtUios,  and  trying  to 
tuisi^'u  iiivimable  hvs  to  the  solar  pUcuoracna.'*t 

Thai  a  likeness  exist*)  between  the  feeling  then  displayed  respect- 
ing phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  and  the  feeling  now  displayed 

ipccting  phenomena  of  Life  and  Society,  is  manifest.  The 
iption  of  Hiieial  action**  and  political  event.H  entirely  to  natural 
causes,  tliiLs  leaving  out  Providence  as  a  fiwtor,  seems  to  the  reUgioos 
miiiil  of  oui-  dsiy,  itn  Gi.^.eined  to  the  mind  iff  the  piou»  Greek  tlic  dis- 
pcroonification  oi'  H^lioH  and  the  exphuiatiou  of  celestial  motions 
otherwisf!  than  by  immediate  divine  agency.  As  was  said  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  mode  ahoi'tly  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  chapter  of  this  volume — 

"  I  lately  read  a  diti^iiisaion  on  the  manner  iu  which  the  raii^ing  up  of 
particular  individuals  o(>caitiuiudIy  occunt  in  great  crises  of  liumau  history, 
aa  if  Bomo  wiercd,  iuvisiblo  ]io\n;r  hod  raided  them  up  and  |.)li)ci:d  them  in 
particulnr  pasitiunt>  fur  t^pccial  purposeti.  The  writer  aiys  that  thvy  arc  not 
uniform,  but  aflmtt»  that  they  are  common — so  ccHumou  and  so  remarkable 

•  iliiiary  t^OrtM,  voL  i  p.  AVB. 

t  laa,  Toi.  i.  p.  iKG. 
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that  TDftn  would  be  liablo  to  term  them  providential  iu  a  pr&wiontific  age. 
An<)  this  w»B  aatd  mthout  the  sninllcat  notion  Bjiparcntly  in  the  writ«c''ii 
mitid  ttiftl.  \\c  wan  giving  uttcmticc  to  auytliiufr  thnt  could  srtnrtle  or  alarm — 
it  was  Raid  fts  a  kind  of  commonplace.  It  would  Bccm  ibnl  iu  his  Tjaw 
there  wa*  a  time  wlicii  mankind,  lost  in  ignorance,  miyht,  without  forfeiting 
entirely  their  tit  Ic  to  tlio  name  of  mtionA)  creatures,  beliore  in  a  Proridenoe^ 
but  timt  Hiiioc  tiiat  jieriwl  another  and  greater  power  has  arisen  under  the 
name  of  science,  and  this  [wwer  liaa  j^one  to  war  with  l*it>vidence,  and 
Providence  i«  driven  frum  Uic  field — an(i  we  have  uow  the  happiness  of 
living  iu  the  scientific  age,  when  I'rovidcnce  is  no  longer  to  he  treated  u 
otherwise  than  an  idle  dream,"* 

Of  tbo  mc'utal  attitude,  very  f^eneral  beyond  the  limits  of  t)ie 
scientific  world,  which  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  exemplify, 
be  lias  since  given  further  illustration  ;  and,  \\\  liLs  &nxietj  to  ciieri: 
a  movement  he  thinks  niii<c1iievons,  has  ko  conspicuously  mule 
himself  the  exponi?nt  of  the  aiitl-scienlific  view,  that  we  may  RiIt 
regard  hia  thoughts  on  the  matter  as  typical.  In  an  addrf* 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Liverpool  College,  and  since  repuhli&heiJ  »itfe 
additions,  he  says  :— 

"Upon  tbo  groiuid  of  what  is  teitned  evolution,  God  is  rtdicvod  of  tt* 
labour  of  creation  ;  iu  the  aomo  of  imcttimgcable  lauti,  He  '\»  diadiv^l 
firom  governing  the  world." 

This  passage  proves  the  kinship  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  conceptiuQ 
of  lliiugs  and  that  eDtertaJned  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  eveu  closer  liiio 
above  alleged ;  foi'  it-3  implication  is,  not  simply  that  the  sct^Qi^^ 
interpretation  of  vital  and  wcial  phenomena  as  conforming  to  tlKil 
laws,  is  repugnant  to  bim,  but  that  the  like  interpretation  of  inorgnui*' 
phenomena  is  repugnant.  In  common  with  the  ancient  Greek,  lif 
reganls  as  irreligious,  any  explanation  of  Nature  which  dispenses  '^ 
innnedJate  diviue  superintemleiice.  He  appears  to  overlook  the(W 
that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  with  the  entire  science  of  physit* 
Astronomy,  is  open  to  the  same  charge  as  this  which  he  makes  jgwutt 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  remembtfv 
that  throughout  the  past,  each  further  step  made  by  Science  has  bet« 
denounced  for  reasons  like  those  which  he  aitsiguaf 

"  .Vominff  po/i.  May  1.".,  IS72. 

t  In  the  appendix  to  Iub  republished  addrcRS,  Str.  Gladstoae,  in  iltoetnlion  ^  '^ 
view!  bu  outiilcmns,  ratcn  U>  Uiat.  part  of  FinC  J'rinriplfa  which,  tnmUBf>  vt  ™' 
rwuuciUutiou  of  Seicucu  uuil  Ecligioa.  contends  that  llil«  ooniiist*  iu  a  ouiteJ  RC^ 
nition  of  an  Ultimate  C%uw  which,  though  evct  prcE«nt  to  ooutcioosaeM^  ttMO^^ 
knowlwlfte.  Cum  m«n ting  c>n  th'ui  view,  he  xnyii : — "  Btill  it  vivuUj' rtoaUstoB*' 
aa  old  titory  of  the  mma  who,  tviahuig  to  ba  rtd  of  one  who  waa  in  hi*  houaa,  ti*- 
'  Sir,  thoio  arc  two  sides  to  ray  house,  and  w«  will  divide  ttiein  ;  jou  abaQ  taki''' 
ftutflfdc.'"  This  Menu  bo  me  tqr  no  means  a  Imppilj-chnMn  Ai)nilc;>iDoeitsitisit<<' 
an  tntfirpretatJan  exaotlj  opposite  ta  the  one  Mr.  GlndiitOTio  tntcnda  The  dort>^ 
he  comliitti!  is  that  Rcicncc,  unable  to  ga  boyoad  the  oiitEidca  of  tilings,  is  for  t^ 
dcbartvd  from  rcuchiiiji:,  and  evtoi  from  oonoiuving,  the  Power  withta  timm '.  tti  ^^ 
being  so,  the  relative  potiltioiis  of  KeUjiion  aud  Soicnce  may  be  well  repreaeoi*'  ' 
inverting  the  applioattos  of  his  figure. 
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It  bi  iDStructive  to  ubseiTe,  Iiowever,  tliat  ia  these  prevailing  cod- 
ctiptiona  expi-essetl  by  ilr.  Gladstone.  wLicli  we  have  here  to  aote  as 
excluJiug  ihe  couwptwu  of  ;i  Sycial  Science,  there  is  to  be  traced  a 
liealthrul  prowjsa  of  coiuproiuUie  belwetn  old  and  new.  t"or  as  iu  tlie 
cxirrent  concoptioiw  abmit  the  order  of  eveuts  in  thu  lives  of  persoun, 
tlievc*  U  a  jKirtiiersliip,  wimliy  illogical  tliough  temporarily  couveuieut, 
between  the  iJeuji  of  uatuiiil  causutiou  uud  of  pruvidentinl  interfer- 
ence ;  so,  iu  the  ctiirent  political  conceptions,  the  belief  in  divine  in- 
terposillous  goes  iilvJtJg  with,  aud  by  no  means  exdudeR.  the  beliei"  iu 
a  natural  production  of  firijeUi  rm  society  by  natural  agencies  set  to 
work.  In  relation  to  the  occm-reucea  of  individual  life,  we  displayed 
our  national  aptitude  for  thus  entertaining  mutually-dwtnictive  ideas, 
when  an  unpopular  prince  suddenly  g:tined  popularity  by  outliving 
certain  morbid  changeJi  in  hi-s  blood,  and  when,  on  the  occcuiou  of 
bis  recovery,  providential  aid  .-ind  iiatnnd  cansAtion  were  unitedly  re- 
cognized by  a  thaukj.giving  to  God  and  a  baronetcy  t<>  the  doctor. 
And  similai'ly,  we  see  that  throughout  all  our  public  actions,  the 
theoi"y  which  Str,  GWlstone  rtiprftsents,  that  great  men  are  providen- 
tially rai.se<l  >ip  to  do  ibingH  God  has  tlccidcd  upon,  and  that  the 
couKC  of  affairs  i.s  siiipontatiirally  oi-dercd  thuA  or  thus,  docs  not  in 
llic  least  interfere  with  tho  pii^ing  of  uicasurc-s  calculated  to  achieve 
desired  ends  in  way.s  classed  ns  natural,  and  nowise  modides  the  dis- 
cusaion  of  such  meaniires  on  their  merits,  as  estimated  in  terms  of 
cause  and  consequence.  While  the  prayers  with  which  each  legis- 
lative sitting  comnicnce-s  show  a  nominal  belief  in  an  immediate 
divine  guidance,  the  votes  with  which  the  sitting  ends,  given  in 
pursuance  of  reasons  which  the  speeches  assign,  show  us  a  real  belief 
that  the  effects  will  be  detcnniucd  by  the  agencies  set  to  work. 

Still,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  conception,  while  it  (jualiHes  the  new 
but  little  in  the  regulating  of  actions,  qualifies  it  very  much  in  the 
forming  of  theories.  Tlm-rc  can  be  no  complc^te  acceptance  of 
Sociologj-  as  a  science,  so  long  as  the  belief  in  a  social  order  not 
ojuforming  to  natui-al  law,  sur%'ives.  Ilciice,  as  already  said,  con- 
aderations  touclung  the  study  of  Sociologj',  not  very  influential  even 
over  the  few  who  recognize  a  Social  Science,  can  have  scarcely  anj* 
effects  on  the  gi-cat  mass  to  whom  a  Social  Science  i»an  incredibility. 


I  do  not  mean  that  this  prevailing  imperviousncss  to  scientific 
conceptions  i»f  social  phenomena  is  to  ho  regretted.  As  implied  in  a 
foregoing  pari*gia,pli,  it  It  part  of  the  required  odjuslracDt  between 
existing  opinionii  and  the  forms  of  social  life  at  present  requisite. 
AVith  a  given  plifttie  of  Imnian  diameter  thei-e  must,  to  maintain 
^equilibrium,  go  an  julaptcd  class  of  institutions,  and  a  set  of  thoughts 
xuid  sentimeuu  iu  tolerable  barmooy  with  those  institutions.     Hence, 
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it  iti  not  to  1h!  wiultod  that  with  the  ATOTRgo  liiimati   nature  wc  noir 
have,  there  shoultl  be  a  wide  acceptance  of  views  iiatunU  onJv  to  a 

iiiyrc-IiighIyMlyvoli)petJ  social    sLalo.  and   to    the   iniprored    tv|W  of 
citizen  accum[>anying  such  a.  state.     The  desirable-  thing  i&.  that  a 
growth  of  ideas  and  feelings  tending  to  produce  mollification,  Ehatl 
be  joined  with  n  continuance  of  idea.«i  and  feelings  tending  tu  prewn'e 
stability.     And  it  is  one  of  our  satisfactoiy  social  txuit«,  exhibited  iu 
a  degree  never  before  paralleled,  tiiat  along  with  a  meat*!  {migres 
which    brings    about    considemble    changes,  there  is  a  devotion  of 
thought  and  energy  to   the  niaiutenance  of  existing  arrangemtaiti, 
ulid  eree<]saTid  sentiments — an  energy  sufficient  even  to  re-inviggnle 
some    of  the    old    tonus  and    belit-rs    that    wei-o    dwaying.     ^Vbun, 
therefore,  a  di&tiuguisbtHl  staCestuan,  aiixions  for  huuma  welfare  at 
he  ever  shows  himself  to  bo,  and  holding  that  the  defence  «r 
established  beliefs   nuist   not  be   left  exclusively  to  its  "  standiiig 
nmiy  "  of  "  priests  and  ministers  of  religion,"  undertakes  to  caHitol 
opinions  .at  variance  with  a  creed  he  thinUs  eseontial ;  tbeoccurreitec 
may  be  taken  as  adding  anntlier  to  the  many  signs  of  a  heaUlifal 
condition  of  society.     That  in  our  day,  one  in  Mr.  Glad.<one'p  poatwn 
should  tbiuk  as  ho  does,  seems  to  mo  very  desirable.     That  wo  «Imii)cI 
liave  for  our  workiiig-kiug  one  in  whom  a  ptirely-scienttfic  concejition 
of  thingiH  had  become  dominant,  and  who  wai*  thus  out  of  barawiiy 
with  our  present  social  state,  would  probably  be  detrimental.  >Dil 
might  Ire  disastrous. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  this  polkr  rf 
compromise,  alike  in  institutions,  in  actions,  and  in  belief,  nditi 
especially  characterizes  English  life,  is  a  policy  efwential  to  a  5«.".*lT 
going  through  the  transitions  caused  by  continued  growth  and 
development.  The  illogicalities  and  the  absurdities  to  be  found  u 
abundantly  iu  current  opiniouif  and  existing  ai-mngemeiiUt,  are  iIkw 
which  inevitably  arise  in  the  coui-se  of  perpetual  re-cidjuntmeiit*  t" 
circumstances  perpetually  changing.  Ideas  and  institutions  \xf^ 
to  a  past  social  state,  but  incongruous  with  the  new  social  slate  tifll 
has  grown  out  of  it,  surviving  into  tliix  new  social  state  they  Ii«w 
mnde  possible,  aad  disappearing  only  as  this  now  social  *tati' 
establishes  its  own  idea)*  and  institutions,  arc  ucoessarily,  during  i^ 
sur\'iv;d,  m  coutllet  with  these  new  ideas  and  institutions — necesiinljf 
furnish  elements  of  contradiction  in  men's  thoughts  and  deed&.  Aw 
yet  as,  for  the  carrying-on  of  social  life,  the  old  must  contiow  W 
long  an^  the  new  is  not  ready,  this  perpetual  compromise  ia  w 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  normal  development.  It»  e**" 
tialnew  we  may  see  on  rememhering  that  it  ei|na]ly  holiU  tlinsugh** 
the  evolution  of  an  individual  organi.sm.  The  stnactural  and  fuodioi'*' 
airangements  during  gi-owlh,  are  never  <^uite  right :  always  tit? o'** 
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adjustmont  fur  a  smaller  size  is  nude  wiong  by  the  iarf^r  sim  it 
has  beeu  iDstniineiitiil  in  prwlucinj; — olwayk  the  tnuisitioD-iftnKjtiire 
is  a  compromise  between  the  rcquirementf^  of  piuii  and  future, 
fulfiUttig  in  au  imperfect  wny  the  rcquircmcuti!  of  the  pi-c&cut.  And 
this,  which  \s  shown  clearly  enough  where  there  is  lumplo  growth,  is 
shown  still  more  clearly  where  there  arc  ineianiorpliosos.  A  cn*aliire 
■which  leads  at  two  ]M.Tiotis  of  its  oxist^Doe  two-diflorent  kinds  of 
life,  and  which,  in  adaptation  to  its  second  period,  has  to  develop 
structures  that  were  not  Uttvd  for  its  (irst,  pfl&ic«  through  n  stago 
during  which  it  posH^sset;  both  partially  —  during  vrliich  the  old 
dwindles  wliilc  thu  new  grows  :  a»  happeuK,  for  iuiilancu,  in  creatures 
that  coutiuue  t-i  lireathu  water  by  cxtt-'iunl  bniuehix*  duriu^'  the  time 
tLey  are  develvpiug  the  Jungs  Unit  enable  theiu  l^i  breathe  air.  Aud 
thus  it  is  with  the  nUorutious  produced  by  growth  in  societies,  a«well 
as  with  tho«e  inetauiorplmsfs  accompaiiyiug  uhuugt  \\\  tiie  mode  of 
life — especially  thusv  accompauyiug  cliauge  from  the  predatory  life  10 
the  iDdiistrial  life.  Here,  too,  there  must  be  transitional  stages 
ilurliig  which  incurigriiiius  orgauirtttions  co-exist:  the  first  remaining 
intli'ijM'iisable  uniil  th«>  secund  has  grown  up  to  its  work.  Just  as 
injurious  an  it  would  be  to  an  nmpliibian  to  cut  off  its  bi-HncJiim 
before  its  lung*  wtr4'  wt-ll  developed ;  so  injurious  must  it  be  t«  a 
society  to  dcatrjoy  its  "Id  instiiuiiomi  befmo  tin-  now  li.ive  become 
orgaaiEcd  euougli  to  take  their  places. 

Nou- recognition  of  thi«  truth  charact«erijK.'B  I»K)  much  the  reformer*, 
political,  religious  i<Qd  ^^ucial,  of  uur  ctrn  time;  as  it  has  clianiclcriz«d 
tbo«e  of  past  times.  On  the  part  of  men  eag^>r  to  rectify  wrongs  aitd 
oxpe!  erroi-s,  there  is  hiill,  rts  tliore  ever  lias  l»een,  so  alworbing  a  con- 
scioiumess  of  the  evils  caused  by  old  forms  aud  old  ideas,  as  to  permit 
no  consciouimess  of  the  lienelita  theiie  old  forms  and  old  idooA  have 
jiclJwl.  Tliis  parliftlity  of  view  is,  in  a  sense,  necessary.  Tliere 
must  be  division  of  labour  hero  as  elsewhere:  some  who  liavc  the 
function  of  attacking,  aud,  who,  that  they  may  attack  effectually, 
must  feel  strongly  the  viciousne**  of  that  which  they  att.-ick  ;  some 
who  Itavc  the  function  of  defending,  and  who,  tlial  tlioy  may  I«  gooil 
defenders,  must  orer-valuo  the  things  they  defend.  Rut  while  thix 
one-sidedness  has  to  he  tolerated,  h9  in  pi-cat  measure  imavoidable» 
it  is  in  some  respects  to  be  i-egretted.  Though,  with  grioTances  leas 
serious  and  animosities  less  intense  than  thuse  which  existed  here  in 
the  past,  aod  which  exist  still  abroad,  there  go  mitigated  teudencies 
to  a  rash  destructivene^s  on  the  one  i«ide,  and  au  unreasoning  bigotry 
on  the  other;  yet  eTen  in  our  country  and  age  there  are  dangers 
from  the  want  of  a  due  Iwth-side'lne-ss.  Tn  (In-  speeches  and  writings 
of  lho«ie  who  advocate  variou-t  political  and  social  changes,  there  is  so 
continuous  a  pre^eutation  of  injustices,  and  abuses,  and  roischiefii, 
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and  corruptions,  aii  to  Icnvo  the  impression  that  fuDiecuring  a  wliofe- 
.soiiiR  State  of  tbiugs,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  set  aside  pmvnt 
firrmigctnonts.  The  implication  sponis  ever  to  he  that  all  who  oocufrr 
placcrt  of  power,  and  form  the  regulative  orgauizntion,  are  alone  la 
blame  for  whatever  m  oot  as  it  should  be ;  and  that  the  dKeu> 
TL'f^ulated  aro  blameless.  "See  the  injuries  which  these  inatitntiow 
iuHict  oil  you,"  says  tlie  energetic  reformer.  "Consider  how  eeJM 
must  bu  the  iiien  wlio  inaiiitaiiv  tlmm  to  their  own  advaotoge  uitf 
your  detriment."  he  atUls,  And  then  he  leaves  to  be  drawn  the 
manife-st  infercnco  that  were  these  selfish  men  got  rid  of,  all  wodU 
be  well.  Neither  he  nor  \\m  audience  recognizes  the  facta  llurt 
rejjiilativc  arraiij^c-menLs  arc  t-sscntial ;  that  the  aiTaugemoiits  iu 
i|ue«tion,  along  with  their  many  viciis,  have  aomo  virtues; ;  thai  niidi 
vices  08  they  have  do  not  result  from  an  egotsni  peculiar  to  tbte' 
who  uphold  and  work  thorn,  but  result  from  a  general  cjjoirtB-* 
egoism  no  less  decided  iu  those  who  complain  than  iu  tbonc  ««• 
plained  of.  InecniitaUe  government  can  be  upheld  only  by  tl»e  w<3 
of  a  people  corre.spondingly  inequitable,  iu  its  sentiments  nod  a:t^ 
luinslice  cannot  rtrign  if  the  ct'iumuuity  doui^  not  furnish  »  \^*- 
BUpply  of  unjust  agents.  No  tyrant  con  tyrannize  over  a  pt-*-?'* 
saVL-  on  condition  thiit  the  people  ii^  bail  enough  to  supply  htia  witlt 
Soldiers  wlit>  will  figlit  for  bis  tjTauuy  and  keep  their  brethren  « 
slavery.  Class- supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  comif* 
buying  of  votes,  utdess  there  arc  multttude-«  of  voters  venal  i'MUe'i 
to  sell  their  votes.  It  is  thus  everywhere  and  iu  all  degreeK—wi*- 
conduct  amoug  those  iu  power  is  the  corrclutive  nf  miscoutn't 
among  those  over  whom  they  exercise  power. 

And  while,  iu  tho  men  who  nige  iiii  cliauges,  there  is  on  our*- 
Hciousncss  that  the  evils  tlicy  dcuouuce  arc  rooted  in  the  notim 
eommoii  Xm  1  hemselves  and  othc]'  meu,  theru  is  also  an  uncousciouiotA 
tliat  auiul  tliu  tilings  llicy  would  throw  away  there  is  much  woitk 
preserving.  This  holds  of  beliefs  more  especially.  Along  witli  t'"' 
destructive  Icndcticy  there  goes  but  little  constructive  tcudeb'T' 
Tbo  criticisms  ni^de,  imply  that  it  is  requisite  only  to  diflsip'**' 
errora,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  ti'uths.  It  is  forgotK" 
that,  along  with  form)>  which  arc  bad,  there  1$  a  large  amount"' 
substance  which  is  good.  And  tliose  to  whom  there  ore  addreW' 
coodomnation^  rif  the  forms,  tmaccoinpanied  by  the  ooutioD  tM^ 
tlici'e  is  a  suUstttuce  to  he  preserved  in  higher  forms,  are  left-O"' 
only  without  any  coherent  system,  of  guiding  beliefs,  but  witlum*  **? 
consciousuoKs  that  uue  is  recpusito. 

Hence  the  need,  above  admitted,  for  an  active  defence  of  "i* 
which  exists,  earned  on  by  men  convinced  of  its  entire  worili :  "** 
that  those  who  attack  may  uot  destroy  the  good  along  with  the  IwJ  - 
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Auil  here  let  mo  poiut  out  specifically,  tho  truth  already  inipUcJ, 
tlmt  stuilyiug  Sociology  scientiticaUy,  leads  to  fairer  appreciations  of 
tlilii-it'iil  pivrtics,  political,  religious,  and  other.  The  conceptiou 
itiitiutiid  uiid  developed  by  Social  Science,  is  at  the  same  time  Radical 
aiid  Cousenative  —  Radical  to  a  degree  beyond  auything  which 
ciiiTfiit  Radicalism  conceives  ;  Conservative  to  a  degree  beyond 
ftiiyfhiiig  conceived  by  pn^sent  Conservatism.  When  there  has  beeu 
adequat«ly  seized  the  truth  that  societies  are  products  of  evolutiou, 
AAsumiug,  in  their  various  times  aiid  places,  their  variuus  raodifica- 
tious  oi  structure  and  function ;  there  follows  the  conviction  that 
what,  relatively  to  uur  IhoughUi  aud  seutitnonts,  wore  an'augements 
of  extreme  badness,  had  liluessus  to  conditions  which  made  better 
arrangements  impracticable  :  whence  comes  a  tolerant  interpretation 
of  paftt  tyrannies  at  which  even  the  bitterest  Tory  of  our  own  days 
would  be  indignant.  On  the  other  hand,  after  observing  how  the 
prooesses  that  have  brought  things  to  their  present  -siage  are  still 
going  OQ,  not  with  a  decreasing  rapidity  indicating  approach  to 
cos&ition,  but  with  an  increasing  rapidity  that  implies  King  con- 
tinuance and  immense  transfornwlions  ;  there  follows  the  conviction 
that  the  remote  future  haii  in  store,  forms  of  social  life  higher  than 
any  we  have  imagined  :  there  comes  a  faith  transcending  that  of  the 
Radical,  whose  aim  is  sorao  rc-oi^anization  admitting  of  comparison 
to  organizations  which  exist.  And  while  this  conception  of  societias 
its  naturally  evolved,  beginning  with  small  and  simple  types  which 
have  ibeir  short  existences  and  disappear,  advancing  tohigher  types 
'that  are  larger,  more  complex,  and  longer-lived,  coming  to  stUI-higber 
typfs  like  our  own,  grent  in  size,  complexity,  aud  duration,  and 
pivmising  types  transcending  these  in  times  after  existing  societies 
have  died  away — wlule  this  conception  of  societies  implies  that  in 
the  slow  course  of  things  changes  almost  immeasurable  in  amount 
jtve  possible,  it  also  implies  that  but  small  amounts  of  such  changes 
ai-e  possible  within  short  periods. 

Thus,  the  theoiy  of  progress  disclosed  by  the  study  of  Sociology 
ft*!  science,  is  one  which  greatly  moderates  the  hopes  and  tho  feara  of 
extreme  parties.  After  clearly  seeing  that  the  structures  and  actions 
throughout  a  society  are  determined  by  the  properties  of  its  unit^, 
aud  tliat  (external  disturbances  apait)  tho  society  cannot  be  aub- 
stantially  and  permanently  changed  without  its  units  being  substan- 
tially and  iiernianently  changed,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  that  great 
altoratiouit  ciUinot  suddenly  bo  made  to  much  purposa  And  when 
both  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  resistance  perceive  that 
the  institutions  which  at  any  time  exist  are  more  deeply  r*x>tod  than 
tbcy  supposed — when  the  one  party  perceives  that  these  institutions, 
iraperfcct  as  they  are,  have  a  temporary  titne.'is,  while  tho  other  party 
pe^ccive.^  that  the  mointcnnnce  of  them,  in  ho  far  as  it  is  desirable,  is 
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in  great  measuro  puiraiitoeel  by  the  humiiD  Dature  they  liavc  grovni 
out  of;  there  must  come  a  (liminishlag  violence  of  attack  on  one  sule. 
nnd  li  dirainisliing  jien-ersity  of  Jefeiice  on  the  utlier.  Evitlentlv.  «) 
far  as  a  doctnii^  cau  iiiHiiencc  gtinend  conduct  (which  it  can  <]o, 
however,  in  but  a  comparulively-AinnU  degi-ec),  the  TVuctrine  of 
Kvolution.iti  it-tKouial  appUmtions,  iKCEiiculniedtoprodncoafltoirfyiAf 
ctfeetj  alike  on  t1imi<|;lil  anil  action. 

K,  08  seems  likely,  Home  sbuuhl  propose  to  dran'  iho  seeming^ 
flwkwanl  conillan'  that  it  mattprs  not  what  we  believe  orwhai  wf 
teacli,  since  the  pmwss  of  aocial  evolution  will  take  ita  own  coureein 
spita  of  lis;  I  reply  that  while  this  corollaty  i»  in  one  aense  In?. it 
is  in  aiinthur  Ki^nno  ^nitnie.  Don1)tle»s,  tn)m  alt  that  ban  beeu  nid, 
it  follows  Lhat,  supposing  niirroundiug  conditions  continue  the  saw. 
the  evolution  of  a  Bociety  cannot  be  in  any  essential  way  direwd 
from  it*  general  roui^ip  ;  though  it  also  r*»Unws  (and  here  the  corolUtt 
is  at.  fault)  that  the  thmtghtR  and  actions  of  imlividiials,  being  mitiiil 
{actors  that  arit^e  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  itself,  and  aid  ib 
further  lulvanerinj;  it,  cannot  lie  dispensed  with,  but  must  be  sevenK; 
valued  a&  inert>iiH'titfi  of  the  aggregate  force  pro<)ucing  change  Brt 
while  the  cnrollary  w.  oven  hem  partially  minWading,  it  ir,  Id  ana^ 
ilircction,  fur  mom  seriously  minlpadinjr.  For  (limigh  the  procw**^ 
Hocial  evolution  is  in  its  general  character  u\  fur  pre-determiued,l)iit 
its  succcsjtTve  stages  cannot  be  ante-dated,  and  that  hence  not^afiuiC 
or  policy  can  mlvanco  it  beyond  a  certain  normal  rate,  which  is  liroiics 
by  the  rati>  of  oi^gnnic  modification  in  human  beings  ;  yet  it  is  ijfuW 
possible  to  perturb,  to  retard,  or  to  disorder  the  process.  The  anabfl 
of  indindual  development  aj^ain  serves  iin.  The  unfolding  of  ■" 
organism  after  its  special  type,  has  its  approximately- uniform  fSfsat 
taking  its  tolerahly-ilefinite  time;  and  no  treatment  that  insTk 
devised  will  fundamentally  change  or  greatly  accelerate  thesi't  tl'' 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  maintain  the  requireil  fnvouraUe  ad- 
ditions. But  it  is  quite  easy  to  adopt  a  treatment  which  shall  dna 
or  deform,  or  otherwise  injure :  the  processes  of  ijrowth  and  deTplci*- 
ment  may  be,  and  very  often  are.  hindered  or  deranged,  thouffii  ti"? 
cannot  be  urtilicially  lettered.  Similarly  with  the  social  orguii'^ 
Tliongh  by  maintaining  favourable  conditions  there  cannot  be i*** 
good  done  than  timt  of  letting  social  progress  go  on  tinhindereJ;  *** 
an  immensity  of  nii.schief  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  dinturbiDg  •'>'>'' 
distorting  and  n^pressing,  by  policies  carried  out  in  puisusaof  '■ 
erroneous  conceptions.  And  tlius.  not-wilhstanding  iirst  appcsrisi''* 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  important  part  to  be  played  by  a  Inif 
theory  of  social  phenomena, 

A  few  words  to  those  who  think  these  general  condusioot  ^ 
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couraging,  may  be  added.  Probably  the  more  enthusiastic,  hopeful 
rtf  g»-eat  ameliorations  in  the  stAte  of  maukiiul.  to  be  brought  about 
rapidly  by  pmpagating  this  belief  or  initiating  that  reform,  will  feel 
that  a  doctrint*  ncgati\'ing  their  sanguine  anticipations  takes  away 
much  of  the  alimuiun  to  exertion.  If  lai;ge  advances  in  human 
welfare  can  come  only  in  thfi  slow  process  of  things,  which  will 
inevitably  bring  them  ;  why  should  wo  trouble  ourselves  I 

Doubt leiis  it  in  true  thaton  visionary  hopes,  rational  criticisms  have 
a  depressing  iniliicncc.  It  is  better  to  recognize  the  truth,  however. 
As  between  infancy  and  maturity  there  is  no  sliort-cut  by  which 
there  may  be  avoided  the  tedious  process  of  growth  aiul  dcvelopmont 
through  insensriblc  increments  ;  so  there  is  no  way  from  the  lower 
forms  of  social  life  to  tlu^  higher,  but  one  pa^Ring  through  small 
successive  mo<iifications.  If  we  contemplat<?  the  order  of  nature,  we 
see  that  everywhere  vast  i-osults  are  brought  about  by  accumulations 
of  minute  actions.  The  Kurface  of  the  Earth  has  been  sculptured  by 
forces  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  produce  alteration.^  scarcely 
anywhere  visible.  Its  multitudes  of  different  organic  forms  have 
arisen  by  processes  so  slow,  th;tt,  during  the  periods  our  observations 
extend  over,  the  results  arc  in  most  cases  inappreciable.  We  must 
be  content  to  recognize  these  truths  and  conform  our  hopes  to  them. 
I4ght,  falling  upon  a  crystal,  is  capable  nf  altering  its  molecular 
arrangements,  but  it  can  do  tliis  only  by  a  repetition  of  inipul«es 
almost  innumerable  :  before  a  unit  of  ponderable  matter  can  have 
its  rhythmical  movements  so  increased  by  auccc^isive  ctherial  waves, 
as  to  be  detached  from  its  combination  and  arranged  in  another  waji 
millions  of  such  ethcrial  waves  must  successively  make  infinitesimal 
awlilitions  to  its  motion.  Similarly,  before  theri-  ari.so  in  human 
nature  and  human  institutions,  changes  having  that  permanonco 
which  ra/ikcs  them  an  acquired  inheritance  for  the  human  race,  there 
mast  go  innumorahle  recurrences  of  the  thought.s,  and  feelings,  and 
actions,  conducive  to  such  changc-O-  The  procci'f  cannot  be  abridged  ; 
and  muat  be  gone  tlirough  with  due  patience. 

Thus,  admitting  that  for  the  fanatic  some  wild  anticipation  ia 
needful  as  a  .'rtiraulus,  and  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  his  delusion 
B^  adaptcil  to  his  particular  nature  and  his  particular  function, 
the  man  of  higliei-  (yi>e  must  be  content  with  greatly-moderated 
expectations,  while  he  persevcrc.<(  with  undiminished  efforts.  Ho 
has  to  SCO  bow  comparatively  little  c^vi  be  done,  and  yet  to  find  it 
worth  while  to  do  that  little ;  so  uniting  philanthropic  energy  with 
philosophic  calm. 

HeRUEHT  Sl'BXCKU. 


jVN   arctic  expedition   in   1S74. 


ENGLAND,  from  her  position  aiiJ  from  the  genius  of  her  pwpl'. 
has  always  becu  prone  to  maritime  discovery  and  adventuff. 
nnd  duriog  the  last  three  centuries  she  has  been  foremost  among  ibe 
nations  of  Kurope  in  exploring  the  unknown  pai-ts  of  the  with. 
Britons  have  bwn  further  north  and  further  south,  and  to  gMW 
heights  above  the  sea  on  rnounlaiu  peaks,  than  any  other  [wt''"- 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  und  thu  Niger,  of  tfie  Oanges  and  the  iH"^ 
were  discovered  by  Britons ;  and  their  innate  iove  of  geogmpbiwi 
discovery  is  as  fresh  now  tm  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cabot.  Moi-cot*^. 
this  tendency  is  not  winfined  to  a  Umitcd  number  of  advenmi'cP"' 
vHjch  generation,  but  is  shared  by  the  whole  nation.  AH  Enj;li^^ 
watches,  with  intense  interest,  the  movements  of  Baker  awi "' 
Livingstone,  and  warmly  approves  any  act  of  the  Government,  sto" 
as  the  fitting  out  of  the  Chnlknger,  wliich  has  for  its  objoct  ^ 
advancement  of  scientific  and  especially  of  gcograpbical  diseoTOT- 
Hence  the  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions  have  always.beenTninnly 
advocated  in  Kngland  ;  and  while  no  service  is  moit;  populir  tl<^ 
that  connected  with  the  exploring  of  nnknown  regions,  no  mcaa"** 
have  always  been  more  heartily  applauded  than  those  whicli  li""* 
led  to  the  despatch  of  expeditions  of  discovery.  A  generation  •'*'• 
however,  grvwu  up  since  the  last  Arctic  expedition  was  fitted  out ;  wo 
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tliis  once  adveiiture-loving  people  Irna  looked  ou,  with  varying  feelings, 
while  others  have  been  busily  striving  to  complete  the  work  in  the  far 
rth  which  we  have  left  unfinished.  This  temporary  inertness  can 
ily  be  accounted  for.  The  gad  disaster  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  following  enabled  the  cs'oakers,  who  are  tci  be  fonnd  in 
Kngland  as  elsewhere,  to  rai^^e  the  ciy  of  danger  with  wearisome 
iteration.  There  was  a  war,  too,  which  rightly  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  countiy,  for  some  years,  and  other  events  have  since  filled  the 
public  mind.  But  now,  at  last,  the  efforts  of  gallant  men  of  other 
countries  and  of  a  few  Kn^rli.th  yachtsmen,  have  (liawn  public  attention 
to  Arctic  discrtvery,  and  a  very  bealthfid  feeling  is  springing  ij]>. 
There  i»  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  useful  and  honourable  work 
of  our  ancastt^rs  in  the  Arctic  regions  should  not  be  continued  by 
this  generation.  The  risks  and  daugei'i;  are  now  much  less,  while  the 
value  of  the  resulta  to  bo  attained  are  enormously  cnLanccd.  It 
seems,  thcTcforc,  most  important  that  tlie  reasons  for  advocating 
continued  North  Polar  resciarcb  should  be  generally  known,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  service  should  he  understood. 

Arctic  expoditiona  have  been  despatched  from  two  distinct  motives 

during  two  epochs  of  our  history.     At  firat  thuy  were  undertaken 

entirely  for  commerci;il  reasouB,  to  discover  new  routes  to  the  east, 

and  to  open  up  new  «ourcca  of  wealth.     In  the  latter  object  they 

were  abundantly  successful.     Tt  was  an  ArcHc  expedition  that  dis- 

covei-ed    Russia,   and   kd   to   the   lucrative    trade  of  the   Mitwovy 

Company;  and  the  Tuyages  of  Hudson  and  Davis  gave  rise  to  those 

whaling  ventures  which  materially  iucreaaed  tlie  wc-alth  and  resources 

of  Great  Britain.     But  during  the  loat  century  the  main  object  of 

Arctic  fxpeditious  lias  been  to  make  scientific  researches,  and  to 

increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.     Every  year  tlic  connectien 

lietwcon    ttcieiico  and    practical    utility  becomes   mure   close,    and 

lienoe  the  im]H)rtancti  of  resein'ch  in  tlio  unknown  parts  of  the  oai'th, 

TLpart  from  purely  Hcienlifie  inlt-TesLa.  increases  year  by  year.     It  has 

oft<.>u  been  »aid  thai  the  search  for  a  North-We^t  Passage  was  absurd 

lieeausc  ships  could  never  ukc  it.     Never  was  there  a  more  ignorant 

fallacy.     It  has  never,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  supposed 

that  a  Nortli-Wcst  PnKsagc  could  bo  a  bigliway  for  trade.  The  tjearch 

'waa  undertaken,  and  eventually  achieved,  for  the  sake  of  geographical 

ciiacovory,  for  tliu  sake  of  all  the  numeraus  valuable  obtjorvaliuns  in 

^very  branch  of  science :  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  object. 

It  is  now  ju.st  a  hundred  years  since  the  second  and  imblor  upoch 
of  Arctic  adventure  commenced  ;  and  the  hciirliuess  with  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  Knglaud  then,  and  long  arterwai'd->i,  adopted 
'^nd  carricil  out  the  proposals  of  men  of  scieuce  is  a  thing  that  ouijht, 
i«i  these  days,  to  be  pondered  and  laid  to  heart.     In  all  that  \s  good 
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and  UT)Scl6ah,  and  ha<i  a  tendency  to  prodncc  mcajiurcs  aliko  honoor- 
able  and  iisefid.  we  of  this  ^neration  uliould  gladlj  tcm  for  preocdente 
to  the  adminiatratinn  of  our  ancestors.     It  is  now  1873.     I*t  iis  tuni 
for  a  noble  precedent  to  1773.     In  that   year  the    Royal    Siicie^ 
applied  to  Lord  Sandwich,  then   First   Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
obtain  \\m  MajrHy's  sanction  for  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  Ui 
explore  the  North  Polar  ai-ea,  urging  that  such  discovery  would  be  of 
service  in  tht-  promotion  of  Imnmn  knowledge.     The  wishes  of  the 
society  were  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  Government  of  that  ■ 
day  ordered  that  an  Arctic  expedition  should  be  undertaken  "  whi 
every  encouragement  that  could  countenance  such  an  cnterprine,  and 
every  assistance  that  coutd  contribute  to  its  success."  Captains  Fhipp 
and  Lntwidgc,  with  the  future  Lord  Nelson  as  a  TnidiihipTDan,  milM  tff 
the  SpitK))ergea  seas,  and  rctunied  with  a  goodly  store  of  scica]^ 
obeci-vaiions.  though  unsnccKwful   in  their  main  object  of  reoduR; 
tho  Nortit  Pole.     Rut  their  comparative  faihire  did  not  ilamplb* 
ardour  of  the  KngHKh  nation,  and  in  1776  Captain  Cook  was  ordcnil 
to  make  another  attcm]>t  on  the  Pacific  side.    Then  followwi  tl» 
long  war,  but  ns  soon  as  peace  was  reatored,  the  consideration  cf  iW 
best  means  of  prosecuting  Arctic  discovery  was  resumed.    Hie  mw 
had  changed  sincfe  1773,  another  generation  had  nson  up.  bat  th* 
Government  was  still  animate<l  b}-  the  same  noble  sentimeDts  »» 
regaj-ds  maritime  enterprise.    A  letter  wai  addressed  to  Lord  McItSIo 
by  Sir  Jiweph  Banks  in  1817,  and  the  reply  m-os  that  ''the  OOTtltt- 
meut  had  deemed  it  their  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  BUggesiiou  "f 
the  Itoyal  Society,  to  give  orders  for  the  fitting  out  of  four  suitaUe 
vessels  with  a  view  of  the  important  objects  of  Arctic  discovery.*  In 
a  scientific  point  of  view  these  expeditions  were  fruiifid  of  resulls, 
inchiiling  Sabine's  most  important  magnetic  observations ;  ns  mrt 
Uiose  which  followml  them  in  the  subsequent  years :  and  iu  IUSI^ 
Lord  Melville  again  sanctioned  Parr)''9  gallant  attempt  to  reaeh  the 
Pole  by  boats  and  fledgea.     Then  there  was  an  interval  of  inacli**. 
but  in  1H39,  when  an  Antarctic  expedition  whk  pniposod,  the  PresiJW 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  threw  tbeinHclvw  unreservedly  ww 
with  their  wliolo  wtdglit  into  tlio  scale,  with  immediate  and  d«isi« 
eftect.    James  Rcs«  was  despatched  on  his  mt'momble  friuryeHn« 
fruitful  discovery  and   n*search.     In  1845  the  Royal   Society  ip* 
urgetl  the  im|>ortance  of  Arctic  research  upon  the  nttcntiua  rfw 
Robert  Peel's  (lovcniment,  and  a  Kcicnttfic  expedition  was  fittcJcut 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Fmnklin. 

The  gallant  explorers  who  sailed  with  Franklin  performed  <>"'  '' 
the  most  remarkable  Arctic  voyages  on  record,  juid doubtlesa colli''''' 
a  rich  store  of  o!>servation8.  The  catastrophe  which  led  to  Urt  '** 
of  the  crews  of  tho  Krebus  and  Terror  is  not  one  which  can  powW 
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again  befall  nn  expeditiou  in  thoso  rc^ons.  It  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  huiiicane  or  otht^r  uDavoidabte  danger.  Subsequent  cxperieacc 
baji  taught  le«»ons  which  euublc  future  explorers  to  pronde  against  a 
noQilar  tnishup  with  certainty.  The  fatal  omissioa  was  the  want  of 
proper  doputs  of  provisions  so  as  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  crews  in 
case  of  necessity — a  mejisuro  of  precaution  which,  since  that  disaster, 
has  always  beeti  carefully  provided  for.  In  Ijady  B'ranklia's  own 
words : — 

"  It  would,  iodecd,  bo  unrcnsoaablo,  aud  mnoh  to  be  deplored,  if  the  ^e 
of  my  dciir  Inmb<iuil  and  his  companions  wore  to  be  made  an  official  objoc- 
tiim  to  all  Tuture  Arctic  cx|il(irAtton.  They  met  with  tJie  uuluiitpy  entl 
>  which  too  often  befiLllii  the  pionoora  of  tontativo  and  dongorouB  enterprise. 
Every  auccoeding  expaditiou  sailed  with  liottor  hhipa,  better  equipments, 
better  charts,  better  supports,  and  with  ever-increiising  knowledge ;  and 
Chiu  it  liax  happoncrl  tlmt  no  nnval  senrioc  on  the  fiioe  of  the  globe  cxbibits, 
on  the  nvcmgc,  90  few  cosaoltiea  as  that  in  the  PoW  seas." 

The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Kranblin  was  the  hist  scientific  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Great  Britain  into  the  Arctic  re^ons.  During  the 
thirteen  following  years,  no  k-ss  tlian  fourteen  public  and  private 
expoditiouK  wera  employed  in  the  wurk  of  searching  for  the  tnis^ing 
explorers ;  and  it  is  tlius  that  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  Arctic  navigation  and  Arctic  travelling  haa  been  acciunulated, 
which  will  serve  materially  to  diminish  the  risks  of  any  future 
enterprise.     But  .scientitic  exploration  has  cea-sed  since  1S45. 

The  time  haa  now  arrivo<l  for  resuming  this  truly  Kngli.sh  wort. 
Mr.  Glad.stone  formed  one  of  the  Ministry  which,  in  IR+5,  wisely 
despatched  the  last  scientific  expedition  to  the  .\rctic  regions  ;  and 
now  the  infinitely  stronger  reasons  for  fitting  out  one  more  expe- 
dition with  the  same  grcit  object,  hut  with  more  knowledge  and  Jesa 
risk,  «rc  about  to  be  submitted  to  him. 

The  consideration*  of  public  policy  which  render  these  expeditions 
so  important  will  doubtletw  have  their  full  weight.  They  are  must 
popular  among  all  clasae«  of  tlic  people.  The  expenditure  they 
involve  It  trifling  in  amount,  while  it  is  incuned  for  objects  which 
euBuro  the  hearty  approval  of  the  pubha  Above  all,  xVrctic  service  is 
moft  advantageous  to  the  navy.  But  the  actual  work  to  he  done,  tho 
tangible  results,  arc  what  it  will  be  the  duty  of  men  of  science  to  place 
b«forc  tlie  GoYcrnmcni  and  the  country. 

The  unknown  region  is  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  impossible  that  its 
amination  can  fail  to  add  lai-gcly  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
*t  'will  be  represented  that  the  Polar  area  affords  exclusive  oppor- 
***oiiiea  for  observing  the  condition  of  the  eartli's  surface  under 
*^>~tain  extreme  and  singuiarcircumstances,  dueto  the  relation  of  this 
**^u  to  the  poeitiou  of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  terrestrial  sphcii^iJ, 
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und  which  liavQ  to  be  coiisid»red,  nut  ouly  witli   reference  to  tb 
present  lime,  but  to  tlie  eanli'tt  past  history.     It  may  be  received  a 
certain  that  discoveries  will  be  made  in  all  bnuicKes  of  ifcieiioc,  lit 
exact  nature  of  wUicb  caoTiot  be  anticipated.     Geogrsiphere  wUl  uigi 
that  a  problem  of  groat  importance  and  inten'sl  will  bo  solvod  by 
complotiii^  the  circuit  of  Qrccnlaud,  ascertaining   the  extent  aw 
natui'o  of  its  uorthcrn  ccast,  and  of  othci*  land  within  the  unknovo 
area ;  while;  the  hjdragrapliy  of  the  iindificovcrcd  seas  has  a  uwl 
important  bearing  on   the   general   question  of  oceanic  curreitt 
Meteorologists  will   show  that  the   prt-sent   state  of   their  sdeiw 
requires  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  motions  of  the  cartfc'i 
atmosphere  than  has  yet  been  undertaken,  and  that  for  this  iuiporlut 
object  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  earth's  surfnce  must  be  sladW, 
as  well  as  the  moi-e  frequented.     Tlie  climate  of  Europe  in  uusnuO 
degree  depends  on  the  atmospheric  condition  of  tlie  Polar  area ;  w 
that  additions  to  our  geograpliical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  wp"". 
accompanied  by  observations  of  its  meteorolugy,  will  aHord  impWw 
means  of  iiuderstanding  the  meteorolog}'  of  our  own  country,  aiA  « 
tho  earth  generiUly.     The  extension  of  research  into  tlie  phenotaaa 
of  magnetism  and  atmosphenc  electricity,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Pol**, 
can  be  shown,  by  physicists,  to  be  of  much  scientitic  impt»rtao*: 
while  investigations  in  all  brancbeti  of  physics  in  llie  proximity  ofiH^ 
Pole,  where  bo  many  of  the  forces  of  nature  operate  iu  an  eiti>'* 
dcgrsBj  either  of  excess  or  defect,  will  certainly  be  followed  byilir 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  siidi  «■ 
ceptional  localities.     Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  has  fm'ther  poinUHl  >>=i 
that  the  study  of  the  Aurora,  which  is  among  the  most  stiiliK^ 
phenomena  visible  on  our  plan«t,  is  almost  impossible  in  low  Utitti«l»i 
while  the  advance  of  spectrum  analysis  has  given  the  means  nf  (Mt^ 
mining  the  chemical  elements  involved.   All  that  is  now  need«d  iitk 
means  of  apjilylng  this  description  of  observation  ;  and  this  can  onlj 
be  got  near  tJie  Pole. 

Oeologists  can  demonstrate  that  a  more  complete  iuvcstigatiou  f* 
tlic  geology  of  tlie  Arctic  regions  is  extremely  dwirable,  botJi  R)"'' 
scicntilir  importance,  and  the  value  of  its  practical  results.  H  >■ 
certain  that  a  lu.Kurtant  and  highly-organized  vegetation  of  mioo*'' 
age  once  existed  within  the  Arctic  regions,  and  its  more  r'^-^''''''' 
examination  will  throw  light  on  some  vt-ry  irap<^rtaut  ii. 
These  questions  are  the  geographical  ilistributiou  of  tlie  mioccae  4*" 
as  indicated  hy  the  agreements  and  diflrercuce-.s  between  tho  inii)«i>' 
plants  of  tho  Arctic  regions  and  of  Soutlicrn  Europe;  the  relation  of  tl" 
miocene  flora  to  previous  and  subsequent  vegetaiion,  and  iiA  l*ii*S 
on  the  present  gcographicnl  distribution  of  plants  on  tho  glcW'  ""^ 
the  evidence  derived  from  these  plants  as  to  the  physical  cc: 
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nf  tlic  K'obe  in  past  geologicnl  epochs.  It  is  certain  thftt  additional 
localities  for  fossil  plants  will  be  discovered,  and  of  necessity  additional 
Kpocics  bo  brought  to  light,  for,  in  the  past,  siicli  remains  have  been 
fuuod  as  far  as  explorers  have  penetrated.  It  wilt  also  t>c  of  much 
value  to  have  exact  observational  of  the  effects  produced  on  tho  mcks 
by  intense  oold,  with  reference  to  the  important  part  extreme  cold 
must  have  played  in  the  last  geological  period ;  and  of  the  extent, 
height,  and  range  of  glaciers,  their  effects  on  the  surface  of  Uie 
country,  and  on  the  diiferent  classes  of  rocks.  Now  ^Vrclic  fossils 
may  open  a  new  cliaptcr  in  the  histoty  of  our  globe,  and  the 
iiiiucralogy  of  the  Greenland  continent  is  most  important 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  President  (elect)  of  ilie  Royal 
yociely,  A  corapleto  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  llio  Arctic 
regions  will  throw  great  light  upon  tbc  geographical  ilistribution  of 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  of  grt;at  interest  to 
aijccrtain  whether  the  miocenc  vegeuition  once  extended  to  the  Pole; 
and  there  la  nothing  that  would  give  greater amiHtance  in  solving  ibiM 
problem  than  the  expedition  to  explore  tha  region  north  of  Smith 
Sound.  Tiio  existing  flora  of  Grecnhind,  though  ono  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  on  the  globe,  ia  posiesscd  uf  unusual  intercwt.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  hIiowu  that  it  presents  tbc  fSllowing  pecuLiaritics: — 

1.  The  flowering  plants  of  Gi-conland  are^  without  exception, 
natives  of  Ibe  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

2.  There  is,  iu  the  Greenland  flora,  scarcely  any  admixture  of 
American  types,  which  novcrtheteBS  are  fomid  on  tho  opposite  coast 
v^  Labiudor  and  tlie  P.irrj*  Isles. 

3.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greenland  plants  are  nowhere 
found  in  the  New  World. 

4.  The  parls  of  Greenland  soutb  of  the  Arctic  Circle  though  warmer, 
contain  scarcely  any  plants  not  found  to  tiiu  north  uf  tliat  etrclo. 

o.  A  consideriibli;  number  of  Scandinavian  planUt,  which  arc  not 
natives  of  Gicenland,  are  nevcrthelesH  natives  of  Labrador  and  tb« 
PaiTy  Islundti. 

V.  Certain  Grooulaud  and  Scandinavian  plants  whtcb  are  nowhere 
fouod  in  Labrador  or  Canada,  nMip|ri;ai-  at  cunNidciablc  elevations  on 
the  White,  Alleghany,  and  othec  mountains  in  the  United  States. 

27o  other  flora  known  to  naturaliKts  presents  such  a  remarkable 
combination  of  poculiar  features  as  this,  and  the  only  solution  liitherto 
offered  is  not  yet  fully  accepted.  BotanistH,  therefore,  look  anxiously 
to  further  explorations  in  the  norlheiii  parts  of  Greenland  for  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  especially  for  evidence  of  rising  or  sinking 
of  the  land  up  Smith  Sound,  and  of  ancient  connection  between 
Greijutaud  and  Scandinavia ;  also  fur  oliservations  un  ttimperalura,  on 
direction  and  depth  of  transporting  currents,  and  on  tho  habite  uf 
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ntmUiant  migrating  animals,  wliich  may  have  iufluenced  Uio  distriba- 
tion  of  the  vegetation  by  transporting  the  seeds.     Dr.  Hooker  bu 
*lso  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  ancient  foresta  in  what  are  mm 
Arctic  regions,  antl  the  migration  of  existing  flofte  over  land  bound 
fast  in  perpetual  ice,  appear  to  call  for  vast-cr  changes  than  can  be 
bmiight  about  by  a  rediBposition  of  the  geographical  limits  of  land 
and  sea,  and  to  afford  evirlence  of  clianges  in  the  direction  oi  ibe 
earth's  axu  to  the  plane  of  itn  orbit,  and  pcrhapA  of  variation  in  tlic 
cllipticitj  of  the  orbit  itficlf.     Great  interest  aluo  attaehes  to  tiK 
minute  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  swim  in  polar  areas,  affoidiig 
food  to  Cetaceie  and  other  marine  animal-S  and   which  colonr  tlv 
surfocc  of  the  occ^ti  and  via  l>ottora  likewise.     Of  land  pl&nu  ik 
lichens  and  mosses  require  much  further  collection  and  study,  and  the 
Arctic  marine  flora  is  most  imperf«>ctly  known.     Thus  in  the  field 
of  botany  the  rescai-chea  of  an  Arctic  expedition  would  hear  iBtft 
important  fruit. 

The  specific  results  in  zoology  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
proposed  expedition  arc  equally  numerous  aud  valuable.  It  is  fciuyn 
that  the  Arctic  Ocean  teems  witli  life,  and  that  of  the  mow  mimtla 
organized  beings  the  multitude  of  kinds  is  prodigious.  These  play« 
most  important  part,  not  only  in  the  ecouomy  of  oi-ganic  namreiliirt 
in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which  in  future  geolagJiJ^ 
pcriodd  will  become  incorporated  with  those  rock  formations,  iduw 
structure  has  only  lately  been  explained  by  the  joint  labours  of 
geologists  and  zoologists.  The  kiuda  of  these  animals,  the  reUtKHi 
ihey  bear  to  oue  another  and  to  the  laiger  animals  to  whose  food  tlKJ 
contribute,  the  depths  they  inhabit,  their  changes  of  form  at  diferait 
stages  of  their  lives  and  their  geographical  distiibution  with  rercrenee 
to  currents,  are  all  subject-s  of  which  verj-  little  is  known.  Witk 
regard  to  the  larger  animuls  of  the  arctic  zonets  a  knowledge  of  tbw 
habits,  and  anatomical  and  physiological  invr-stigationg  will  1;e  tdosI 
•valuable.  Interesting  questions  will  also  be  solved  by  tho  exaawrt' 
tion  of  the  unknown  area,  with  regard  t-o  tlie  migration  of  birds.  For 
example,  Professor  Newton  has  drawn  attention  to  one  class  of  binli 
the  knots  (Triiifjn  Ca-ntittM)  which  come  south  in  vast  fl«*s 
towai-ds  the  end  of  summer,  and  go  north  in  the  following  ifMS' 
But  they  do  not  stop  in  any  known  part  of  the  Arctic  regioito,  !•* 
fly  still  further  north  ;  and  the  place  of  their  nidllication  'n  stiD 
unknown. 

It  is  certain,  alao,  that  tribes  of  men  have  wandered  into  li' 
unknown  area,  for  traces  of  them  have  been  found  everywhere  iJoiiy 
its  verge.  They  may  have  perished  or  they  may  survive  in  the  b* 
north,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  entered  the  uneip!''*^ 
region  from  more  than   one  point     The  condition  of  (tudi  iirftwl 
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IribeK,  Jeprivetl  of  the  use  of  wood  or  metals,  and  dependent  entirely 
upon  bone  and  stone  for  the  construction  of  all  implements  and 
utenxiU,  is  a  subject  of  study  witb  reference  to  the  condition  of  uum- 
kind  in  the  Stone  age  of  the  world  ;  and  a  comiKirisou  of  the  former, 
as  reported  by  explorers,  with  the  latLcr,ud  deduced  from  the  contents 
«f  cares  and  tumuli,  will  be  useful. 

Tliijt  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  results  of  Arctic  discorery 
pi-ovcs  that  it«  objects  are  of  sufficient  value  aud  importance  to 
justify  the  des])aich  of  an  expedition.  These  objuctti  are  more 
tleliuit^  now  thau  they  ever  were  before,  becauBo  the  advance  of 
knowledge  c-nabte^  rava  of  science  lu  point  out,  with  more  exactness 
aud  precision,  tlio  observations  aud  researches  which  will  be  of  the 
gnaiGii  scicnliiic  a«  well  as  practical  utility.  On  former  occaeiuos 
it  could  always  be  suid,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  no  unkng^m 
ai'ea  of  the  world's  surfucu  could  be  entered  by  intelligent  observers 
without  an  important  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
This  argument  must  uia^  be  used  now,  and  it  la  uuauswcrablc.  iiut 
besides  these  general  grounds  for  Arctic  research,  specific  inveati- 
^tions  of  vast  iuteroat  can  be  pointed  out,  such  a:^  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  science  has  shown-  to  be 
needed,  Tliere  are  investigations  withiu  the  unknown  Polar  area 
which  must  be  made,  aud  without  which  human  knowledge  in  the 
Uepftrtmeuts  of  geography,  hydiogruphy,  physics,  meteorology, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  aud  ethnology  will  be  incomplete.  These 
•can  be  specilicalty  enumerated  and  pointed  out,  over  and  above  the 
numerous  discoveries  that  cannot  be  anticipated. 

Thux  the  reaNOus  for  the  rettumption  of  Arctic  research  are  clear 
■and  important.  The  only  argument  that  ignorant  writers  have 
liitherto  raised  agiuiul  this  national  undertaking  is  that  the  dangers 
of  Arctic  navigation  are  so  great  as  to  render  an  expedition  unjustifi- 
able, even  for  the  attaiument  of  these  scieutitic  results,  with  the 
additional  ad\-antage  of  ^vlng  useful  omploymeut  to  the  navy.  In 
cCber  words,  that  thbi  generation  of  Englishmen  is  so  degenerate 

lat  work  which   waM  eiigerly  nought   for  by  their  anceistore,  and 

lantly  performed  in  the  days  of  Hudson,  Fi-obishcr,  Davig,  and 
Baffin,  aA  in  those  of  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  and  Back,  and  still  later 
in  thoTte  of  McCUutock,  ColUnsou,  McClunj,  Osbom,  and  Kichard«, 
must  now  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  imaginary  perils  invented 
hy  timid  and  igni>raut  a!arini*its  ;  that  although  it  is  right  for  HeeU 
of  whalers  annually  to  face  the&o  dangers  to  obtain  Jiupplies  of  oil 
fur  those  juto  manufactoiios  which  furnish  forth  cheap  carpels  and 
sdiani  cocoa-nut  matting,  they  are  too  terrible  for  naval  men  and  too 
Ijreat  to  Jui^tifv  their  being  incuned  in  the  puniuit  of  knowledge. 

This  line  of  antumcnt  is  as  dutcrcditablo  as  it  is  baseless.  In  the 
first  place,  supposing  the  dangers  of  Arctio  navigation  to  be  as  great 
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as  they  are  untruly  represented  to  be,  life  lost  in  the  serious  punnil 
of  kiiowlcilge,  is  at  least  as  worthily  sacrificed  as  in  fishiug  forwh&k», 
ur  in  any  other  human  occupations  which  involve  similar  danger!. 
But  it  can  he  proved  that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  cxperieuoe 
)Q  previous  expeditions,  and  to  the  application  uf  steam  and  otber 
appliances,  the  risks  are  much  less  now  than  they  ever  were  at  vxi 
previous  time,  and  that  they  ar«  not  of  a  character  to  deier  a 
GovcmmeQt  from  despatchuig  exjiloring  expeditious  to  face  anJ 
overcome  them. 

Of  all  the  seas  visited  by  men-of-war,  tlto  Arctic  have  proved  tht 
most  healthy.  Thu  precautions  aecessary  for  guarding  ugaiust  tll<^ 
few  ovUs  which  man  encounters  iu  the  far  north  are  thon>U);1ilj 
understood.  Of  the  diseases  classed  as  zymotic,  which  swell  the  Mi» 
of  mortality  in  Eoglandj  uooe  are  known  ;  and  it  13  a  circunuUncc 
worthy  of  note  that  persons  who  suflfeied  from  bronchial  affertioiu 
every  year  iu  EugJ;uid,  were  exempt  from  them  whilst  serving  in  tbp 
Arctic  regions.  Out  of  eight  expeditions  employed  in  the  sawchftr 
Sir  John  FranTclin,  including  1S7S  nien,  the  percentage  of  ilaiU 
was  only  1"7  per  cent.  The  risk  by  climate  and  disease  wbicfc  ij. 
therefore,  run  iu  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas  is  not  greater  than  ^ 
which  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  incurs  while  serving  on  anyolber 
naval  station.  jVs  regards  those  catastrophes  which  involve  t.lteli» 
of  all  hands,  ooe  baa  occurred  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  a  GoverwMt^ 
expedition  during  the  last  century,  and  that  w.-is  caused  by  '''^ 
absence  of  precautions  which  always  can  and  will  be  providtJ  i" 
future.  During  tin;  same  period,  dozens  uf  such  catastruphes  Hm 
occurred  oa  every  other  naval  ata-tiou,  over  and  above  tho«e  ohiwJ 
by  the  operations  of  war.  Facts,  which  cannot  he  gainsayed,  pw« 
that  Arctic  expeditions  do  not  incur  undue  risks. 

In  order  to  fiecnre  the  great  objects  of  Polar  research,  it  ^  ' 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Arctic  authorities  that  two  well-l»i-i" 
steamers  should  proceed  up  Baffin'.^  Bjiy,  and  as  far  lo  the  north  »* 
possiblo  lip  Smith  Sound,  whence  travelling  parties  would  tHpIo'* 
the  unknown  area.  As  regards  tlic  |>a.s<iago  through  tlie  ioe  " 
Baffin's  Bay  to  Smith  Sound,  thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight  discm'rt)' 
ships  that  have  taken  that  route  since  IS18  have  succeeded  in  oW' 
coming  the  obstructions,  and  the  failure  of  the  other  two  wa3Soi<l5 
due  to  their  having  sailed  too  late  in  the  season.  Bofiins'  Bay  " 
now  annually  navigated  by  ten  or  a  dozen  whalers,  and,  sin<«ti>f 
introduction  of  steam,  no  casualties  liave  occurred.  So  much  fw'''^ 
voyage  tt>  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  Here  one  of  the  8t«aiBC^ 
would  remain  as  a  dppot  vessel,  while  the  other  pressetl  onwanh  ^ 
the  QDrth  ;  and  thufl  all  possibility  uf  any  calamity,  in  the  improbAbI*-* 
event  of  an  accident  lo  the  advanced  vessel,  would  be  obviiti'*'- 
Th«  navigation  uf  .Smith  Sound  is  now  known  lo  bo  fea^bla    I» 
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52  Captain  luglelield  loachcd  the  cutraaco,  and  saw  an  open  sea, 
'parently  uncucumbertrd  with  ice,  sti-ctcbiog  throiigU  seven  points 
of  the  compass.  Ur.  Hayw,  in  IttfiU,  was  not  stopped  by  ice,  but  by 
a  gaJe  of  wind.  £Dg!ish  whalera  havo  since  beeo  to  the  entrance  of 
SniitU  Sound,  and  have  seen  an  open  navigable  sea  extendiug  to  the 
liorizon.  In  1H71  Captain  Hall,  in  the  "  Pylam,"  Kiiiled  up  the  loDg 
«trait  or  channel,  to  the  entrance  of  which  aluue  the  nauie  of  Smith 
Sound  is  now  given,  a  ad  reached  a  latitude  of  82*  16' 2^^.  without 
meeliug  any  obstruction,  wlieix*  thcru  was  still  a  water  horizon  to  the 
iiorlIi-ea»t.  The  "Polaris"  it>  a  river  steamer  of  siiiall  power,  and 
Itl-adapted  lur  ice  navigation.  If  bho  could  make  such  a  voyage 
without  dilnculty,  it  may  fiiirly  he  anticipatt'd  that  a  properly 
equipped  Euglish  expeditiuii,  under  equally  favoumble  circuuistauces, 
I  would  do  more.  Moreover  the  "Polam"  was  safely  drifted  out 
.igain  into  Baffin's  Bay,  from  a  high  northern  position  in  the  strait, 
Tlji>  proves  that  ihe  ascertained  cniTeut  keeps  the  ice  in  motion, 
I  and  caiTtes  it  south,  thus  preventing  any  prolonged  iQteii'uption  of 
the  navigation.  From  her  advanced  position,  in  93"  or  84°  N., 
where  the  exploring  steamer  would  winter,  travelling  parties  would 
■  radiate  in  all  practicable  directions  orerHhe  nnknown  area.  The 
N'lrth  Pole  will  be  reachetl,  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  will  Iw 
explored,  and  the  desired  iTsidls  of  an  Arctic  expedition  will  be 
I     Kaired. 

^B|  It  is  in  the  art  of  Arctic  sledge-travelling  that  modern  explorei-s 

^Hucel  their  pi'edeces3or&.     This  art  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought 

r    tu  perfection  by  Sir  Leopold  JUcClintock.     With  the  old  voyagers  it 

was  bjirely  in  its  infancy.     The  discoveries  of  a  ship  in  the  Arctic 

''     itgioiis  are  confined  to  a  dotted  line  of  coast  on  the  chart,  and  to  a 

lant^Ung  here  and  there  at  long  intervaUi,    But  the  sledge  traveller 

lavi*  driwii  the  onthne  of  the  laud  correctly,  investigates  its  geology, 

fiora,  fauna,  and  ethnology,  and  observes  evcrj-tliing  that  is  worthy 

of  record.     The  two  methods  will  not  beai-  comparison  for  a  moment 

The  distance  froni  a  winler  harboiir  in  83'  N.  to  the  North  Polo 

would  ho  42»  miles,  or  there  and  back  8411  miles.     This  13  a  diRtanct* 

ich  has  often  been  exceeded  by  Aretic  sledge  parties  belonging  to 

e  expeditions  in  the  search  of  Fmnktin.     A  sledge  party  led  by 

^•Clintoek  walked  t210  miles  in  10."»  days,  and  Mecham  went  over 

57  milef!. 

Ii  LI,  how-over,  essential  that  any  efficient  Arctic  expedition  should 
W  fitted  out  by  the  Govemmont  and  officerr^d  hy  naval  men.  A 
rate  expedition  may  go  up  without  much  risk  on  a  eummcr  cruise, 
t  such  enterprises  are  of  little  use.  A  winter  is  necessaiy  for  a 
igtiiened  and  valuable  series  of  observations,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  an  unknown  land  by  itledgc  parties.  In  the  case  of  large 
ilies  of  men  passing  through  an  Arctic  winter,  naval  discipline  and 
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naval  eapAl  de  eoi*pa  are  absolutely  uecctsary.  English  Aid» 
autlioritics  have  always  been  conviiiood  of  this ;  and  the  stoiy  uf 
Captain  Hall's  vuya^'o  in  llie"  Polaris"  has  coutinncd  the  aiitlioiities 
ill  t)io  Unitttd  Statoi  in  tlie  same  opiuion.  Afccr  i-losely  and  care- 
fully iuvostigating'  that  sigry,  Mr.  Itobcson,  tlic  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  einpliatically  recorded  his  opinioa"that 
there  is  little  of  either  success  or  safety  in  any  trying,  dangerous,  and 
distant  expedition,  which  is  not  organized,  pro^iecut^d.  and  controlled 
under  th<;  sanctions  of  military  discipline."  But  it  has  been  shown  < 
that  there  is  no  undue  risk  or  dan^r  to  a  carefully  preparud  naval'* 
Arctic  expedition,  and  that  the  scieutiJic  n!«ult»  of  such  an  enter- 
prise are  uuiuerous  and  iaiportaiit. 

There  cou!jei[ueutly  only  ix^maius  the  questiou  of  expense.  It  is 
of  coui-se  difHcuU  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  work  thai  ought, 
and  work  that  uuj^'ht  not,  to  be  executed  at  the  public  expense.  Bat 
it  is  verj'  ceiUiin  that,  on  iiirtny  grounds,  tlie  cost  uf  great  nim-itimo 
discoveries  comes  within  the  Une.  They  do  bo,  first,  on  the  ground 
of  invariable  precedent,  and  because  they  can  only  be  efficiently 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  naval  dJacipline,  and  consequently  under 
Government  auspice«.  Tliey  also  come  within  the  line  because  while 
thero  are  frequently  differences  of  opinion  re^ipecling  other  items 
of  expenditure,  the  people  of  KnglantI  have  invariably  and  conltaUy 
approved  of  the  despatch  of  vyyages  of  discovery.  Moreover  the 
cost  is  insignificant  in  amount,  aod  aoipK-  repaid  by  the  results.  Tho 
total  naval  expenditure  per  ton  of  British  sliippiug  is  £1  Ir.  lUL, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  expenditure  on  surveying  and  ecientific 
investigation  is  2rf.,  and  this  at  a  period  of  profound  peace.  By 
making  it  id.,  the  coat  of  an  Arctic  expedition  will  be  covered  twice 
over.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  trifling  cost  will  give  addi- 
tional etnploymont  of  a  most  useful  kind  to  the  navy,  will  prontolo 
objects  which  have  always  been  popular  in  England,  and  will  add 
largely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
eonsideralions  should  be  strong  enough  to  withhold  the  neoessaiy 
grant.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  now  tlie  Prime  Minister  of  Enylaml, 
WQS  also  a  member  of  the  ministry  which  despatched  the  Ust  Arctic 
scicntitic  expedition.  The  reasons  which  influenced  that  ministry, 
in  its  enlightened  policy  in  IS-t-o,  now  have  tenfold  force;  Ix-cause 
subsequent  experience  and  improved  appliances  have  reduced  lUc 
risk ;  while  increased  Icnowlcdgf;  in  every  branch  of  science  has  giv«s 
precision  to  the  direction!]  which  investigation  should  take.  Tho 
hMdiug  scientific  societios  are  preparing  to  make  another  appMil  ta 
Hfir  Miijesty's  Government  with  a  view  to  a  resumption  of  that  tmly 
national  and  most  useful  work,  the  exploration  of  the  nahnowii 
region  around  the  Nuith  Pole  ;  and  the  subject  is  nirc  to  receive 
careful  and  mature  consideration.  Ci-mments  R.  Maukiux 
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IN  the  works  of  most  Puliticai  Econoiuuits  tlie  elenieut  of  lime  is 
allowoU  to  remain  very  inucli  m  tho  Uafkgruuiid.atid  this  partial 
oversight  gives  rise  to  tho  possibility  of  much  niisundcrEtaadiDg, 
cspcuially  with  rcforeiicc  to  thu  important  doctriuc  tliat  a  demand 
for  commodities  does  not  coDstiiuto  &  demand  for  labour. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  at  any  epoch  consists  of  fixed  capital,  that 
is  to  nay  of  commodities  such  as  boxiscs  and  machinery,  which  tuke  a 
2oDg  time  to  wear  out  or  bo  used  up ;  and  of  commodities  such  as  food 
4itd  clotlies,  which  are  consnnicil  quickly  ;  along  with  the  latt«r  one 
may  thus  raw  materials,  which  require  moru  or  less  work  t*)  bu  done  on 
^hem.  betbre  they  can  come  into  use.  There  is,  however,  no  hard  and 
iwt  line  between  the  one  class  and  the  other,— they  blend  into  oije 
^uiotber,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  all  Ibe  wealth  of  a  community 
consists  of  ooramoditius  which  are  destined  Ut  bo  consum&d  trith 
.Renter  or  less  rapidity. 

It  is  clear  that  no  internal  changes  in  distribution  can  produce  any 
change  in  the  total  wealth  of  a  country ;  for  a  community  possesses 
"what  may  bo  ttrnied.  in  aoalojy  with  the  pliysical  sciences,  a  certain 
iimouut  of  "  Potential  Energy"  in  tho  shape  of  wealth.  It  was 
fonnerly  maintained  that  the  luxurious  expenditure  of  the  spend- 
Ibrift  b'.-neiited  tho  workuig-classes  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
investment  of  the  prudent.  Tlio  "  couservation  of  energy  "  shows  at 
H  glance  the  fallacy  of  this  view  ;  since  all  that  the  8|>cndt]iiifl  con- 
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sumes  is  subtracted  from  the  potential  energy  of  the  country.  At 
any  given  time,  then,  the  action  of  individuals  can  only  influence 
slightly  the  manner  in  which  the  commodities  constituting  wealth 
sliall  be  consumed.  Each  commodity,  already  in  existence,  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  particular  class  in  the  community,  and  will  there- 
fore be  almost  exclusively  used  by  that  class ;  and  the  action  of 
individuals  can  only  have  its  efifect  in  changing  to  some  extent  the 
rate  at  which  the  consumption  shall  take  place.  With  respect  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  this  rate  of  consumption  does  not  admit  of  much 
variation,  since  a  man  can  clearly  only  vary  within  narrow  limits  the 
amount  of  bread  he  eats,  of  clothes  he  wears  out,  and  of  wear  and  tear 
which  he  puts  on  houses  and  machinery.  But  he  can  greatly  vary 
the  rate  of  his  consumption  of  luxuries. 

The  action  of  individuals  has  also  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
production;  it  may,  at  will,  direct  industry  into  various  branches. 
Production  is  not  an  instantaneous  process,  but  takes  place  in  cycles, 
— thus  a  year  is  the  cycle  for  corn — and  as  a  rough  rule,  those  pro- 
ducts which  have  taken  long  to  make  take  long  to  consume.  The 
cycles  into  which  industry  is  directed,  may  be  either  long  or  short ; 
and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  more  cycles  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  individual  action  may  have 
considerably  increased  or  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  country 
available  for  the  support  of  labourers.  Thus,  supposing  irrigation- 
works  are  instituted  in  the  place  of  a  cultivation  of  corn  or  a  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  it  is  clear  that  labourers  must  suffer  for  many  years 
from  a  less  supply  of  corn  or  meat.  If,  however,  the  alternative  has 
been  between  the  irrigation- works  and  the  making  of  some  article 
of  luxury,  there  will  have  been  no  loss  of  necessaries  to  the  labourers, 
who  will  fuutlier  reap  an  ultimate  benefit.  In  the  former  case  the 
labourers  will  have  suffered  an  equal  immediate  loss,  whether  the 
works  are  ultimately  productive  (as  in  the  case  of  irrigation)  or  not. 

Individual  action  may  then  affect  the  prosperity  of  labourers  in 
two  distinct  ways  : — First,  by  the  direction  of  labour  into  productive 
or  unproductive  branches  of  industry,  as  is  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness  in  all  works  on  Political  Economy ;  and  secondly,  by  it.s 
direction  into  branches  of  long  or  short  cycle  of  production.  The 
prosperity  will,  of  course,  be  the  greater,  the  longer  the  cycle  of  con- 
sumption,— that  is  to  say,  the  more  the  period  is  postponed  at  which 
fresh  labour  is  requisite  to  replace  the  products  consumed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Political  Economists  have  been  led  into  a 
method  of  exposition  which  hiis  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  miscon- 
ception, by  a  want  of  attention  to  this  cyclic  nature  of  production 
and  consumption  ;  and  by  a  partial  overaight  of  the  element  of  time. 
Mr.  Jevons  is  the  only  writer  whose  works  I  have  read,  who  appears 
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illy  alive  to  tho  imijctitftiico  of  tliis  cltMintnt,  aoil  tbU  8Com»  due  I* 
his  mathematical  way  of  Ii»t«kiiig  at  tlie  saUject. 

1  In  that  part  of  Mr.  MiU'a  book  (p.  DS,  vol.  i.)  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  "demani;!  for  cominodities  is  not  a  ilcmanil  fur 
labour,"  he  maintains  a  thesis  which  may  he  niaiie  to  appear  at  direct 
TariancQ  with  what  may  be  called  "  Economical  Conaer\'ation  of 
Encrg:y."  This  section  wa-s  long  a  stumliling-blook  to  me,  and  others, 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  tho  question,  have  aekiiowh-dgcil  a  like 
difficulty.  The  confusion  is,  I  fancy,  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mill  is  probably  hero  tacitly  combating  the  pardcular 
eoonomica!  heresy  thavc  referred  to,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  spendthrift.  Ho  illustrates  the  theoirera  by 
supposing  the  existence  of  a  man  (whom  I  will  call  the  capitalist,  for 
shortness),  who  has  the  nlternative  of  employing  his  income  in 
directly  paying  labourers  to  dig  him  an  artlHcial  lake,  build  him  a 
summer-house,  &i:.,  or  of  buying  some  hixuriuus  wmimiKlity,  such 
aa  velvet.  He  then  maint^iins  that  the  capitjiJist  lias  it  in  Iuh  powei- 
to  determine,  by  the  course  ho  pni-sucij,  whether  a  gi-enter  or  lesH 
sum  »liall  reach  tho  labouring  claKses ;  lie  tlniri  apparently  maintahiH 
that  by  a  sort  of  juggle  the  potential  cnci^y  of  the  country  is  cajmble 
increase  or  diminution.  ■  Mill  says  that  from  the  choice  of  the  first 
■allcmativc  (the  direct  emplovment  of  labour)  a  greater  aura  reaches 
tlie  hands  of  labourers  than  from  the  choice  of  the  Bcoond, — a  sum 
greater  hy  exactly  the  amount,  which  in  the  first  case  the  capitalist 
pays  directly  to  the  labourers.  Mill  expressly  guards  against  the 
supposition  that  a  change  of  demand  takes  place  suddenly,  and 
supposes  thai  fidl  notice  is  i^ven  of  the  manner  in  which  unr 
capitalist  intemU  tu  employ  his  fund, — so  that  if  he  determines  for 
tho  lake,  the  velvet  in  net  produced.  I  proposo  now  to  show  that 
Mill's  iilnstratton,  if  e.<(amined  according  to  its  apparently  natural 
interpretation,  cuntrattict.s  the  doctrine  that  a  demand  fur  commodities 
is  not  a  demand  fur  lal>our. 

SupfKx^e  that  a  capitalist  and  a  manufacturer  have  each  a  fund 
^presented  by  an  e^ual  ipiantity  of"  commucliticiir  adapted  for  the 
ipport  of  l;dn)urer«;  then,  aineo  tliey  ojiuuot  oonflumc  them 
:;rsoually,  .mid  fi'wic*'.  no  hoarding  i.s  >iupposed  to  tako  place,  these 
smmiwlitiw  will  botli,  in  any  tra-se,  reach  the  liands  of  the  labourers; 
The  mo<le  iu  wbii-b  they  will  reach  the  labourers  will  be  as  follows: 
4ippo.-iiiig  that  tho  capitali.^t  chooses  to  have  the  artificial  lake,  he 
nil  employ  hia  comraoditiea  iu  feeding  the  labourers  who  dig  for 
him.  The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  no  demand  for 
velvet,  will  direct  his  commodities  to  the  production  of  something 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  If  this  industry  is  productive,  Uu- 
labourers  will  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  at  a  later  date.     Thus  the 
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commoditien  both  of  the  capitalist  anJ  of  tho  manufacturer  reach 
the  ]i^dt<  of  tlie  liiltoiirerK. 

Secoodly,  HtipjKisc  tliat  the  cupitaliKt  tattles  to  Ivartcr  bis  comino- 
(litics  for  velvet;  rlien  tlic  iiiaiiufacturcr  uses  hxs  commodities  in 
feeding  the  weavers  whiUit  Uic  velvet  is  hcing  made.  Bat  pending 
the  completion  of  the  velvot,  the  capitalist  does  not  by  hjrpolhwis 
hoard  bis  com  modi  ties,  and  must  tlieiefore  employ  them  in  the 
prxKluciion  of  something  of  the  Kinie  cycle  as  velvet -making,  and 
which  will  restore  to  him  at  least  an  [-cinal  value  of  commoditiesatthe 
end  of  Micb  cycia  Practically  the  capitalist  invests  his  monuy,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  sells  out,  and  has  a  funit  equal  to  that  which 
bu  had  at  the  beginning.  But  in  our  ilhiatration  thti  capitaliH  will 
find  hinuself  at  the  end  of  tho  velvet  cycle,  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  commodities  which  he  had  initially,  for  these  have  been  con- 
sumed, but  iu  tho  poHseflBion  of  some  commodity,  wliich  he  will  be 
able  to  barter  with  sorac  third  i>erKon  for  the  precise  articles,  wbidi 
the  manufacturer  is  doairou*  of  receiving  for  his  velvet  During  this 
process  the  initial  commodities  of  the  manufacturer  have  been 
consumed  by  the  velvet  weavers,  and  the  initial  commoditie-i  of  the 
capitalist  by  the  labourei-i  in  that  iudustiv,  whicli  he  has  fieloct*M  for 
hi.1  interim  iuvcBtraeut,  Th^^,  iu  this  second  case  also,  both  sets  of 
commodities  reach  tht;  hnmU  of  the  laboureit".  It  js  indiflereut 
whether  or  not  ibe  capitalist  invests  his  couiraodities  in  the  interim 
iu  a  productive  industry,  for  in  either  case  at  the  end  of  the  cyxle  he 
will  have  in  his  possession  some  commodity,  wbich  he  may  bartfif 
with  some  third  pereon  for  tho  precise  articlc-s  required  as  the  price 
of  the  velvet ;  if  the  investment  has  been  in  a  pi-oductive  industry, 
it  is  so  much  the  better  for  tho  community  in  the  futiire,  but  it  doe* 
not  affect  the  immediately  present  prosperity. 

According  to  a  strnightfonvard  interpretation,  the  truth  of  the 
illustration  ought  nut  to  depend  u^wn  credit ;  for  if  we  suppose  the 
capitalist  to  order  the  velvet  with  a  mere  prospect  of  having 
sufficient  to  pay  for  it  by  the  time  it  is  finiahed,  he  would,  having 
nothing  by  him,  be  unable  to  exercise  his  optiou,  and  to  have  the 
lake  dug,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Thus,  notwillistaiiding  that  the  supposition  which  I  have  madfr 
appears-  perfectly  legitimate,  it  leads  to  a  result  directly  at  varianoe 
with  the  doctrine  under  discu.''pion.  I  lake  it,,  however,  that  Milfs 
real  idea  i^,  that  if  the  capitalist  Kettles  1o  have  tlie  lake  he  will 
employ  labourers  for  a  certain  time,  but  if  ho  settles  lo  buy  the 
velvet,  ho  gets  it  at  once  ;  so  that  \n  the  second  case  the  cycle  nf 
production  lias  taken  place  before  the  determination  of  the  capitalist, 
and  in  the  first  case  it  takes  pbce  afterwanls.  To  illuslmt*.- thii 
view,  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  posBefses  commodities  w  Wore, 
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but  that  the  capilttlist  merely  knows  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  he  will  have  in  his  posscMion  a  similar  value  of  corainodilies. 
Now  suppose  thftt  the  capitnlist  thinlts  that,  when  this  period  arrives, 
he  would  like  to  have  some  velvet,  and  cirdcrs  it  accordingly  from  the 
nuuiufiicturer.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  two  successive  cycles. 
During  the  first  cycle  the  roanvifncturcr  foetls  his  weavers  with  bia 
cominodilies,  and  at  its  end  the  capit:ilint  transfers  to  iJie  manu- 
facturer the  commodities  which  he  has  by  then  acquired.  During 
the  next  cycle  the  manufacturer  employs  tlie.w  commodities  in 
making  more  velvet,  if  there  is  u  continuing  demand,  and  if  there  is 
not,  be  omptoyfl  Uicm  in  some  industry  where  there  is  a  demand. 
Thus,  during  the  first  cycle  the  manufacturer's  commodities  go  to 
the  laUnn-ers,  and  during  the  Hecon<I  the  cjipit alibi's. 

Again,  8iippi)ig(;  that  the  cnpit-iilist  thinks  that,  when  the  {loriod 
arrives,  he  wonid  like  to  dig  an  artlfieiid  lake.  Then,  during  the 
first  of  the  two  cycles,  on  which  our  attention  im  tixeil.  the  manu- 
facturer employs  bi»  commodities  in  sonu!  industry  other  than  velvot- 
iuakia<;.  in  which  there  is  a  dciniind ;  and  during  the  second  cycle 
the  capitalist  in  Ibcfbug  the  agricultiiml  lahourt-ra  Thus  cf)ually 
with  the  fint  ca^c,  do  two  sets  of  commodities  reach  the  labourers 
in  two  suooeasive  cycleg  respoetively.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if 
during  the  first  of  our  two  cj'clcs,  the  manufacturer  had  employed 
his  commodities  in  some  productive  industry,  thiit  during  the  second 
cycle  there  would  be  tv2o  funds  available  for  the  support  of  labour, 
vix.,  that  generated  by  the  productive  im-estmcnt  of  thu  manufacturer, 
and  the  fund  of  the  capitalist.  Now  this  [take  to  bi3  iliU's  meaning, 
and  if  it  is  so,  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  Mill  is,  its  1  IniUeve,  here 
combating  the  belief  Ix'fore  referred  to,  that  the  spendllirift  benefits 
the  working  classes  as  much  as  the  pni<lent  investor.  He  therefore 
has  Itffore  him  throughout  this  ilUistralion,  the  image  of  the  spend- 
tlirift  capitalist,  who  would  consunio  hiH  luxuries  entirely  on  himself, 
and  of  the  prudcut  manufacturer  wbu  would  engage  such  of  his 
fuuds  as  were  liberated  frtnu  thi'  nutniifuctiirc  of  luxuries,  in  making 
DeceKsaric»  for  the  support  of  labour.  Thus  he  assumes  that  tbo 
manufacturer  on  iinding  his  capital  free,  would  direct  it  towaiois  the  , 
increase  of  the  labour -supporting  power  of  tTie  country.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  illustration  which  goes  to  show  that  bo 
would  not  hold  that  a  greater  sum  would  also  reach  the  labourers,  if 
the  investment  by  the  manufacturer  of  his  free  capital  hoi!  been  la 
an  unproductive  industn,-.  In  foct,  to  suy  that  the  demniul  for  com- 
modities is  not  a  demand  for  labour,  Eeems  au  lnvol>-ed  and 
misleading  way  of  explaining  the  increased  amount  which  would 
&1II  to  the  labourers, — mocc  it  is  in  reality  merely  due  to  the  fact  thai 
tlio  industries  into  which  the  manufacturer  would  direct  his  fuud. 
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would  incrcaee  tho  supply  of  such  commfMlitics  a;i  are  usually  in 
demand  amougat  tlie  laboTiring  classes.  Tlie  mhote  dislinctiou 
littween  tlie  two  alternatives  then,  lies  in  this, — that  a  man  nuy 
consume  an  article  <'f  hixnry  entirely  himself,  whereas  he  rannor  d" 
BO  with  any  equal  value  of  commodities  which  onliimrily  go  to  tlif 
support  of  labniir. 

It  appe-ars  t«  me  Ihat  my  second  s-iipposition  (that  the  capitalitt 
has  only  a  prospect  ot*  a  fund)  is  not  the  one  which  any  na<tiispoetin$ 
reader  wotild  inak«:-.  Ifuivovor.  if  the  capitalist's  prosjx-ct  urine* 
froiii  his  having  invested  his  money  at  some  previous  perioJ,  »v 
virtually  return  to  my  first  supposition,  since  at  the  hcginniDg  ttfoiir 
two  cycles  both  capitalist  and  manufacturer  may  each  he  held  to  tiair 
had  a  fiiml,and  the  capitalist  tohafe  invested  iiis  uutU  the  velvet  n*a« 
made.  If,  however,  the  capitalist  expects  his  money  from  aucii  a 
source  as  a  royalty  for  coal,  there  appears  U>  be  a  real  di^linriioii 
between  the  twti  .suppositions,  sinct^  the  royalty  does  n«it  arise  I'rom 
any  previous  investment  by  the  capitaliHi 

I  imw  pn.>C(Hf4l  to  a  riieisidenif.ion  of  some  of  the  n-marks.  wliiti" 
occur,  in  MiU'H  argument.  Hp  lje^in«  by  saying  that  the  di;Hiftii>l  K-i 
commodiliei^  merely  dotermines  the  diractioa  of  labour,  and  Uist  a 
domantl  without  cajiltal  is  ineffective,  since  it  merely  ainounU  to  a 
iJesire  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  purchaser.  Without  a  denum^' 
also,  capital  will  not  he  employed  in  tlie  manu^ture  of  the  «»'• 
modity  (velvet)  in  question,  but  will  he  eraployeil  to  make  -som^ithiML' 
for  wlilcli  there  is  a  demand.  And  here,  I  cunceivo,  follows  tli<!  U^i' 
a&sumptiuu,  that  the  commuditieu  fur  which  there  is  such  a  dcauivl 
will,  on  the  average,  be  those  reiiuiied  hy  the  labouring  claesPN  H'' 
then  giuirdn  himself  ug;iiutit  the  iilea  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  Mid^ko 
cessation  uf  deniuiid  allcr  the  velvet  is  actually  made,  Hesavs, '■ 
apprehend,  llmt  if  by  dcn^auil  for/ labour  bo  meant  tlio  deman<)^ 
which  wuges  are  raiisud  or  thi-  number  of  labourei':^  in  cniployni^l  iit- 
creased,  demand  for  commodities  tlocK  not  constitute  demand  for  labour. 
I  conceive  tliat  a  pcrion  who  bny;^  eommoditiea  and  (V/i#» »«■*  (i"" 
hiviAclf.  dues  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes."  I  am  here  tiuitf  i" 
accord  with  him,  but  maintain  that  the  wouls  which  I  Itave  piii'" 
italics,  have  not  been  kept  sufficiently  pi-ominent  in  bis  illuatni''''''' 
He  adds  that  a  conKuruer  may  expend  his  income  either  in  lii»!''^ 
services  or  commodities;  tliat  he  may  employ  labourers  to  «li.  '' 
artificial  lake,  or  that  he  may  buy  velvet.  In  either  case,  hoiM.*'-'- 
what  the  capitalist  really  buys  is  surely  a  service,  and  he  coujmi"K* 
the  artificial  lake  on  himself,  exactly  iti  tlie  same  sense  as  ho  vc^ 
consume  tlio  velvet.  But  Iho  distinction  ix-aliy  lies  in  the  fact,  tint 
the  capitaliat  will  consume  the  velvet  entirely  pensomUly.  wlica*'> 
when  he  dig*  the  lake,  he  liuyg  commodilios  which  he  consuniw 
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tlirougli  his  employi'^.  Agaiu,  "  the  conaumer  does  not  with  his  own 
funds  pay  to  the  weavera  and  law-maken*  their  da_v'»  wages.  He 
buys  tlie  finishe^l  commodity,  which  ha*  been  produced  by  laboui- 
and  capital,  the  labttiir  iiot  bein^  paid,  itor  the  capital  turnii«hed  by 
him,  but  by  the  mauufacturer."  It  is  here,  «-■»  I  maiutain,  that  he 
6rst  pul«  the  element  oF  time  into  tU*-  background.  If  wc  suppose 
the  capitalist  and  manufacturer  each  to  atnrt  with  au  equal  value 
of  commoditie-s,  he  neglects  that  during  the  velvet  cycle  the  capi- 
talist will  huv«  invested  his  capital  in  somu  other  itidustiy.  And 
if  we  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  atart-s  with  a  fund  of  commodi- 
ties, and  the  capitalist  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  an  equal  fund 
at  a  future  epoch,  he  neglects  tliat  durincf  the  second  of  the  two 
cycles,  on  which  our  attention  was  fixed,  the  capittlUt's  fuud  will  in 
any  case  reacli  the  labourer'^. 

The  capitalist,  as  befoi^e  stated,  i>i  a.-^siuned  at  one  time  to  purchase 
velvet,  and  at  another  to  dig  an  artificial  lake,  and  the  comparison  is 
then  nia<le  between  the  effect  on  the  labourers  of  the  two  opijrations. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mill  wiien  he  says  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ooniiumer's  change  of  purpose  which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was."  In  fact  it  h  with  the  apparent 
neglect  of  this  principle-  that  I  chui^go  him. 

He  says  further,  "  There  was  capital  in  existence  to  do  oue  of  two 
things, — to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  the  necessaries  for  the 
journeyman  bricklayer,  but  not  to  do  both.  It  w,is  at  the  option  of 
the  consumer  which  of  the  two  should  happen  ;  and  if  he  chooses  the 
Telvet  they  go  without  the  necessaries."  Considering  this  on  the 
assumption  that  both  muimfacturer  and  capitalist  start  with  an  equal 
fund,  I  object  to  the  word  produce.  Production  is  not  instantaneous, 
and  if  the  conHumer  Intends  to  employ  the  bricklayers  or  labourers, 
ihcir  necessaries  must  be  already  in  existence  ;  if  they  are  not  so, 
the  bricklayers  cannot  begin  work  until  one  cycle  later  in  time  than 
the  velvet  weavers,  because  their  necctKiarictt  have  to  be  produced. 
But  t/j  institute  a  fair  dmiparison  the  ojieratlons  should  he  simul- 
faneouB.  Therefore  IW  fie  word  "produce"  we  shouhl  read  ''buy," 
and  then  the  two  alteniutives  would  be  seen  to  he  on  the  same  footing. 
Tiie  capit.'dist  Iins  it  morrdy  in  his  power  to  determine  whether  it  shall 
bo  wcav(^'i-8  or  labourci-s  who  consume  hi»  fuud.  Tims  by  u  uoufusiou 
of  cycles  and  by  a  neglect  of  the  tacit  assumptions  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  the  capitalist,  by  a  mere  exertion  of  his  will,  can  deter- 
mine the  exititence  of  a  double  or  single  fund  of  commodities. 

On  tlie  assumption  that  the  manufacturer  starts  with  a  fund,  and 
the  capitalist  with  a  future  prospect  of  a  like  fund,  let  us  consider  it 
in  the  following  light : — The  manufacturer  finding  that  there  will  bo 
no  demand  for  velvet,  employs  his  fund  in  making  the  neccasaties 
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for  the  bricklayerti,  which  the  c^tUUiet  buys  when  he  comes  into  his 
fttnU.    Then,  as  I  before  poiuteil  outilhtin*  is  certainly  an  iucreued 
quantity  of  com:uuJitie»  available  fur  ihe  support    ol  labour,  but  it 
is  merely  duf  to  the  f»ct  that  our  mauufaoturer  has  cUoseu  to  iuvtrtf 
his  fund  in  a  proiluctive  induKtry  iostead  of  in  an  unproductiw  ou«. 
anJ  that  therefore  the  "  potential  energy  "  of  the  country  is  of  coursv 
increased     Ami  this  I  take  to  he  Still's  real  meaning;  but  be  ha* 
not  guarded  himself  against  the  possibility  of  uiy  6nit  assumptton. 
ITie  result  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  due  to  "a  demand  for  commodi- 
ties not  being  a  demand  for  labour,"  bul   merely  to  the  iuhenfit 
tlifiereuce  between  the  man u fact urt!r's  productive  aud  the  capitaliKt'"' 
unproductive  consumption  of  these  commodities.     The  same  lenuoii 
will  also  apply  to  the  following  sentences  :  "  The  very  sum  whicb  dM 
consumer  now  employs  in  buying  velvet  formerly  passed  into  the 
hands  of  journeymen   bricklayers,  who  expended  it  in  food  tuni 
necessai-ies  .    .    .    The  labour  aud  capital  therefore  which  fomiK^ 
produced  ncccfisanes  for  the  use  of  these  bricklayers  are  dcpiin^l  n 
their  market,  and  must  look  out  for  other  eniph>pnont. ;  anih!':' 
find  it  in  making  velvet  for  the  new  demand."     Ou  the  supp>M'. m 
that  the  capitalist  chooses  the  lake,  he  says  that  there  wore  i«f 
funds  where  before  there  was  only  one.     Yes,  but  the  scMnd  (rfdio 
two  funds  arises  from  the  fact  that  tlie  manutncturcr  would  iuvn* 
bis  fund  in  the  production  of  commodities,  which  he  could  not,  wa' 
leaat  would  not,  consume  personally.     In  aiiuiher  place  he  BAyH,)!'' 
In  the  purchase  of  tlie  vvKet,  the  fund  of  the  cupitaHst  "  only  ecfwl 
as  a  wheel  in  the  machinery;"  but  the  commoi.lities  oonstiiutiiiS 
this  fund  muH  be  either  consumed  at  once,  or  not  so  co^^llmell:  it 
consumed  at  once  tliey  serve  as  something  more  than  a  wheel  in  l^"*' 
machinery ;   and  if  not  so  consumed,  they  nre  hoarded,  which  i» 
excluded  rx  hypothesi. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  Mr.  Mill  might  be  held  to  diaQJf 
his  ground,  for  he  makes  the  whole  difference  to  lie  in  the  distinrtion 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  ns  indeed  i^  the  fo* 
It  ia  surely  unnt^ccssary  to  envelope  such  an  ohviuus  distinctieu  fli* 
form,  which  hoA  apparently  bo  little  to  do  with  it,  at  a  stalemeot  Iti*' 
"a  deinaud  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour." 

Professor  Fawectt  gives  several  very  clear  illustrations  of  ^ 
doctrine  in  his  Political  Economy,  but,  as  it  seoms  to  me,  in  his  fiu^I 
illustratiou  on  p.  *27.  he  fulls  into  preci-tely  the  same  mistake  '^ 
exjiosition  as  that  which  1  am  here  attempting  to  point  out. 

The  same  line  of  argument  appears  in  McOiillocb's  "  FoUttC"' 
Economy  "  (jx  So/)).  The  following  is  an  ubslraci  of  the  ^aaaaffs.  ^ 
demand  for  labour  always  differs  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  from  » 
demand  for  cummodilies^the  extent  of  the  difference  depeodisg 
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principaily  on  the  tJeKriptif^u  of  the  commoditioH  Tor  wliioli  tlioiv  is 

a  d^naiuL    K  a  sum  be  expended  ou  comnioditics  vrholly  produced 

by  laboui',  its  iuHuciic*  will,  iu  so  fux,  be  nearly  tfao  saino  «  if  it  were 

^^irecily  expcadcd   upon  laliuur.      The   inHuecce   of  aa   incrtxutcd 

^HeuianJ  for  cominodilies  orcr  the  wages  and  couditioa  of  the  labour- 

^Big  daas  dcptinds  inateriully  uu  tlioir  natui'e,  and  ttib  uses  to  wliicli 

P«H»ey  may  be  appiicil     Suppose  that  A  buys  articles  tbat  can  neitbcr 

lie  UH;d  att  fuml  uor  as  capital  iit  iudustrial  uaderiakings,  and  that  B 

bayti  iirlit-lee  that  may  bo  and  are  intcTidad  to  bo  so  u^^od,  it  is  orideut 

tlukt  tbiui'  ijieans  uf  umpLuyiu^  labour  will  henc<:tbrtb  \»i  difluFCiit. 

A  lisiB  his  vasea,  genu,  &c.,  but  the  poaicssion  docs  not  give  him  the 

Mtaower  of  flipporting  a  solitary  individual ;  B,  on  the  eonuary,  has  it 

^^ladnly  io  his  powci-  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  work-people. 

The  cjcpenditare  of  the  latter  iniLtt,  therefore,  have  a  diiferent  ^ect 

upon  n-ncr(>s,aud  ho  more  beueBcial  to  the  labouring  clashes  than  that 

tlie  former,    it  therefore  resuUs  that  any  circumstance  that  should 

il  t(i  change  a  preference  for  products  of  the  fine  arts,  ^:a,  and 

tlie    demand  for  gordencra,    groum'^,  fvtotnien,    and   otlier 

IS,  would  add  proportionally  to  the  employment  oX  the  labouring 

dassos. 

The  d4iciruie  \a  here  stated  with  far  greator  lucidity  than  it  is  hy 
^JCill.  Until  we  come  10  the  passage  on  the  effect  ou  wagwi  tlie  argu- 
^Biont  dept:uds  entirely  on  the  difference  in  effect  of  the  purchase 
'  flf  commodities,  such  as  a  man  can  consume  persftnally,  nJid  of  such 
ae  he  can  ouIycouHume  through  im  ^ntpto^Ad.  That  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  omimion  is  glided  over  k  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
t«ct.  The  trauMJtion  at  first  mglit  Hcems  perfectly  legitimate  from 
ti  chai^'  in  the  powers  of  A  and  B  for  the  employmeut  of  labourers, 
the  effect  on  wagc^,  that  lA  to  say  to  the  change  in  this  power  in 
hole  community.  It  easily  <«capcH  notice  that  a  change  in  the 
of  A  aud  B  dues  nut  necessitate  a  correspoudiug  change  in 
i  of  the  oommunity  at  large. 

McCulloch  aayK  that  B'-t  t-xponditure  has  a  different  effect  upon 

tit  that  of  A,  and  tliis  would  no  doubt  be  true  if  A's  fund  wa^ 

absolutely  destroyed,  because  he  has  exchanged  It  for  gcm^^  &c.    But 

I  considering  this  queKtiun  we  must  look  at  the  whole  community  elh 

u  farm  and  manufacture,  and  trace  what  becomes  of  A'ii  and  B'k  funds 

r  tlieir  respective  purchases.     To  clear  the  caac  from  the  effecte  of 

If  intervention  of  money,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  each  possesa 

mmodities  eaiwble  of  Kupporting  labourers,  and  tliat  A  barters 

for  gems  aud  that  B  retains  them  himself,    llien  A'r  and  B's 

individual  powers  of  employing  labour  are  from  that  moment  changed, 

^butthe  total  power  of  the  whole  community  is  unaltered  ;  .for  whereas 

fore  the  barter  the  dealer  in  gems  had  only  the  gems,  and  therefore 
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no  power  of  employing  labour,  after  the  barter  lie  has  commodities 
wliich  onablo  him  to  employ  lalx>ur:  so  that  the  dealer's  power  is 
augmented  in  exactly  the  same  d^roe  as  that  of  A  is  diinimshod  ; 
and  it  h  tlic  total  labour-supporting  jiowcr  of  the  whole  commuoity 
which  dctci'mincs  the  wages  of  labour.  The  omii^on  appcara  to  lie 
in  the  following  point  If  the  dealer  had  notice  that  A  would  not 
buy  ihe  gems,  as  was  his  habit,  he  would  not  manufacture  tbetn. 
but  would  turn  his  capital  to  account  in  some  other  industry,  and  if 
that  industry  were  productive,  the  lahour -supporting  power  of  tlie 
nbolc  community  would  bo  augmented  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of 
production.  The  tacit  assumption  is  therefore  involved^  that  the  in- 
vestment of  the  dealer  would  be  of  the  nature  pointed  out  The 
ijicremcnt  of  power  would  uot  then  depend  on  a  demaud  for  commo- 
dities not  being  a  demaud  lor  labour,  but  merely  on  the  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  industry. 

Thus  either  form  uf  the  argument  may  be  made  to  appear  equally 
fallacious,  when  the  assumptiouM  involved  are  overlooked. 

I  hope  that  I  have  aliown,  then,  that  (he  doctrine  that  "a  demaod 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,"  is,  when  baldly  stated, 
extremely  misleading,  and  in  some  of  its  posi*ible,  and  indeed  most 
straightforward  interpretations,  absolutely  wrong.  Tlie  proixraition 
might  with  advantage  be  modified  thus  : — "  Any  demand  for  commo- 
dities which  has  the  effect  of  directing  industry  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  necessaries  towards  that  of  hisories.  diminishes  the  labour- 
supporting  power  of  Ibe  community ;  but  any  demand  which  has  the 
opposite  effect  increases  such  labour-supporting  power."  And  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  following ;  "  A  person  does  good  to 
the  labouring  clasjies  not  by  what  he  consumes  himself,  but  only  by 
his  abstinence  from  consumption."  I  apprehend  that  these  two  state- 
ments contain  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  doctrine 
under  discussion  ;  and  although  1  have  been  compelled  by  my  criticism 
to  have  recourse  to  somewhat  complicated  considerations,  these  pi-o- 
positions  contain  a  truth  which  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
paid  even  the  slightest  attention  to  Political  Economy.  Any  indis- 
tinctness of  ideas,  on  a  point  which  lies  at  tho  threshold  of  the 
science,  must  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  power  of  grasping 
all  that  follow^B,  The  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  which  tho 
analysis  of  M-ill's  argument  has  necessitated,  has  certainly  cleared 
away  from  my  mind  the  uiisconceptiona  and  haziness  of  ideas  which 
previously  enveloped  the  point ;  and  I  trust  that  I  uiay  have 
discussed  this  subject  with  sufficient  clearness  to  produce  a  like 
result  in  the  minds  of  my  readei^. 

Geobob  H.  Darwix. 
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WHEN"  ire  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
codonted  rapidity  of  |tlie  rise,  and  the  development  of  the 
Taried  riches  of  the  Austrailian  colonies  (and  pre-eminently  the 
colony  of  Victoria)  since  the  year  1852  ;  when  we  cast  a  broad 
glance  over  the  wonderful  progress  of  many  kinds  tending  to  practi- 
cal wealth,  and  the  marked  degree  of  importance  that  has  alrea<ly 
exercificd  powerful  and  unmistakable  influences  upon  sevcml  great 
countries  besides  the  United  Kingdom,  startling  nnd  di.stiirhing  some 
of  tlio  old  traditions — from  those  of  the  har<l-headed,  busy-handed 
Teutonic  wanderer  from  his  dear  VateHand,  and  the  solemn  cau- 
tiouane«s  of  the  omnipresent  Hebrew,  even  to  the  petrified  aaauc- 
tades  and  porcelain  efterainacicB  of  the  Chinese; — it  must  seem  sur- 
prising ti>  most  people,  that  so  very  few  good  books  have  ever 
appeared  on  so  pregnant  a  theme  as  the  ^gantic  infancy,  and  ftrat 
use  of  its  limbs,  displayed  by  the  crude  genius  of  this  fifth  portion 
of  the  globa  It  should  be  understood,  that  I  am  taking  New  Zea- 
land into  our  view  in  these  remarks,  its  inherent  r< -''«irri-:  and  rising 
importance, — not  to  speak  of  tho  yet  un-writton  hiNiL.iy  u!  ilni  Muories, 
with  our  countless  difficulties,  disasters,  expcnBea,  arid,  must  I  not 
add,  our  discomfilnre  by  those  injured  and  unconquerable  savages. 
It  may  be  smartly  and  somewhat  hastily  sai<l,  that  the  paucity 
of  good  books  concerning  these  colonics,  is  because  so   few  good 
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jiMp1(*  have   visited   them  ;  but   that  would    be   a  very  ciro 
(^nion,  because,  there  is  no  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
in  which,  proportioant^  to  the  numbers  of  tlieir  several  population! 
there  are  ro  many  men,  and  women  too,  of  more  tliaii  average  intel- 
ligence, genenil  attainmonts,  aitd   energies  both  of  body  and  mind. 
If,  by  the  tenn  '"  giwd,"  there  should  be  intended  a  stdc-blow  at  th 
moralities  of  certain  numbers  of  these  enterprising  young  colonieLi^i 
aod  especially  aihong   the   denizens   of  MelbouiTic   and  Sydney, 
would    merely  suggest  that   the  "  travelled "  i-eador*!!   imsginati 
should  take  into  view  the  parti-coloured  moralities  of  [<i>ndon  an 
New  York,  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  allow  us,  with  a  vacant  noil. 
drop  a  subject  which  would  at  once  become  genoraHy  uupleasai 
Ji  is  but  too  true  that  some  eighty  or  a  hiindre*!  works  have 
published  about  Australia  since  184(» ;  but  there  have  been  scarce!; 
a  score  out  of  the  whole  that  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  oon 
.  butions  to  the  knowledge  that  was  so  eagerly  sought  for,  craved 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  great  countries,  nfter  tin 
year  1852.     The  deadly-lively  mediocrities  of  "Guides,"   "  Popi 
Accounts,"  "Uiieful  Hints,"  "Advice  to  Kmigrants,'*  "  Recollections' 
"  Perils,"  "  Thf  Babes  in   the  Worn!,"  "Rfiuiiuscences.'*  "  Lnmhi 
ProiuiKu,"  "  Advice   by  an  old  Colonist,"  something  similar  "by 
Clergyman,"  "by  a  Lady."  and  by  an  "Old  Boomerang."  we  havs 
seen,  in  fJuccessLon,  to  disappear  for  ever,  after  a  very  sbui-t  life,  and  not 
alwayB  a  merry  one.    Then  we  have  Jiad  ill-written,  scrambling  dihries 
of  disappointed  "iliggers."  and  pour-spirited  adventnren*,  proay  mer- 
cantile detail)),  dry  and  more  than  doabtfitl  statistics,  mistakm  or 
evanescent   politics,  half-true  hatf-false  account*  of  the  g<)|d-fteli 
meagre  or  turgid  attempts  at  being  extremely  vivacious  and  mark 
ably  graphic  (for  which  the  writera  ought  not  to  have  l»ocn   fi 
lively  paid,  but  hung),  and  the  usual  latch  of  private  lettera  and 
gossip  of  "peeping,"  "glancing,"  and  "scampering"  tourists,  vamped 
together  and  incubate  for  the  market  of  the  hour :  tliflae,  and  all 
the  family  of  sii<^b  publications,  including   the   original    landscape 
sketches  of  gentleman  who  never  learned  to  draw,  we  have  had  in 
plenty ;  hut  as  for  good  standard  books,  a  small  shelf,  without  a  gnmn. 
could  hold  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  true,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  then 
have  been  so  few  good  books  because  there  were  no  few  good  peopli 
to  write  them,  but  because  there  Iiave  been  so  few  men  who 
write  well,  and  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  their  prenoit 
time  to  a  task  of  very  donhtful  pro6t.     This  latter  remark  brings 
to  a  spcoikI  reason,  viz.,  that  the  progiess,  and  therefore  the  cbanges, 
have  been  An  rapid   that   nobody  could  vxpcct  to  wriu-   any  Iwok 
which  could  ho  likely  to  have  a  permanent  interest,  except  u  • 
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rccurd.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  may  bo  not  unamufting. 
Wtshiog  to  ol>tain  a  cortaiii  iKXtk  publisheil  in  liSSl),  for  rofercnoe 
on  some  matters  in  thi>  [irosent  paper,  a  hatity  nota  was  written  to 
a  frWnd  who  was  the  matiof^r  of  che  publisbitig  department  of  the 
firm  at   that  time.     The  reply  wa*  as  foUowB     .  .     "  I  have 

searched  through  the  coi-pses  of  the  defunct  books  ;  and  the  cnta- 
oombs  where  the  '  mighty  dead '  he  in  sheets,  have  been  explored 
without  success.  So  I  fear  there  are  no  remains  of  your  loet  one,* 
nnleflB  it  should  be  contained  in  that  modern  Valhalla,  the  British 
Uoseitm."  Such  lian;  been  the  fate  of  all  thotie  we  have  already 
glanced  at,  and  a  gi'eat  itiauy  more  ou  the  same  subject.  It  has  also 
been  the  fate  of  some  which,  in  certain  important  respects,  have 
deservwJ  a  longer  life  above  ground.  And  these  merit  special 
mention. 

Thu  books  which  fintt  advocated  throwing  open  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  colony,  particularly  after  1852,  when  the  rush  of  a 
rapidly  increjwing  population,  and  the  sudtlen  acquirement  of  wealth 
presented  so  unexampled  an  opportunity  fur  settlement  upon  land, 
deserve  the  first  place  amonj^  those  good  bonkii  which  servo  as  records 
of  efforts  in  the  best  direction.  Among  them  we  miut  also  place 
tbone  record"!  of  eftorts,  parliamentary  and  otherwise,  to  bring  to  a 
legitimate  close,  the  tenure  of  the  enormous  domains  of  the  old 
squatterdom,  vo  as  to  throw  open  to  the  people  those  portions  suitable 
fiar  agriculture,  and  other  general  benefits  of  residence.  The  fiiiit 
Qovemor  (Mr.  La  Tnibe)  persistently  held  fast  locke»i  all  the  lands, 
not  so  much,  ]X-rhaps,  from  the  recognition  of  a  wjuatter's  right  to 
hold  a  domain  for  slieep  larger  than  many  a  German  principality,  as 
irom  a  vague  alarm  at  the  sudden  ingress  of  population,  when  ships, 
loaded  with  hundreds  of  emigrants,  arrived  in  Hobson'a  Bay  every 
week,  from  I>S52  to  1M53,  and  some  time  beyond.  He  seemed  to 
apprehend  plagtie.  famine,  or  rebellion — probably  all  three;  and 
while  we  must  admit  thfit  siich  things  were  quite  possible  in  a  hot 
climate,  with  chokingly  over-crowded  towns,  greedy  and  turbulent 
passions,  insafHcicnt  police,  lax  laws,  a  glut  of  wealth  among  men 
who  had  never  looked  upon  gold  before,  and  who  said  th.at  "  Jack 
was  as  good  as  his  master,  and  a  great  deal  better."  one  must  still 
believe  that  to  keep  so  large  a  number  of  the  mass  seething  together, 
inetoad  of  distributing  them  over  the  vast:  ti-acks  as  spoedily  as 
pomible,  was  by  no  means  the  Iwst  or  safest  method  of  preventing 
the  dangers  he  feared.  And  here  we  should  do  honour  to  the  names 
of  Mr.  William  Westgarth  ami  Mr.  William  Ilowitt,  and  all  those 
wbo  have  advocated  the  same  views, 
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"A  porpotiial  squattendoni,"  smys  Mr.  Willinni  Howitt,  in  his  'Two 
Yeara  in  Victoria,'  "  would  be  a  porpotual  tlisjfraco  to  our  science  uf 
colon izjit ion.  As  soon  couki  the  pi-escut  (185o)  condition  of  Victoria 
exist  ia  its  future,  as  Ninirod  or  Hercules  find  room  for  tliemseWes 
and  their  sports  iu  Lr.ndon." 

In  his  work  on  "  Victoria,"  wc  icarn  from  Mr.  WeatgartK  tliat, 
when  he  was  in  Sydney  at  the  time  when  the  idea  of  procuring 
squatting  leases  of  long  duration  was  first  started,  it  wau  treated 
with  general  laughter.  But  the  British  Gorernment  knew  «o  littJe  of 
the  real  condition  of  Autttralian  property  "as  not  only  to  oflcr  these 
leases,  but  such  leases  that  if  the  Colonial  Oovenimeiit  had  not  been 
more  prurient  than  the  Ini[K'naI  one,  would  liave  mado  over  in  per- 
petuity the  whole  of  New  Soutli  Wales  and  Victoria  to  about  two 
thousand  individuals."  Those  books  were  written  twenty  years  ago, 
and  more.  "If  the  stiuatters  are  wise,"  wrote  the  ylrjrus,  "they 
will  lead  the  movement  they  cannot  resist.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  measure,  seemingly  most  democratic,  hiut  proved  truly  conser- 
vative." To  this  vei7  judicious,  and  perhaps  ratlicr  too  friendly  sug- 
gestion, the  squatters  turned  a  deaf  car,  and  fdiight  a  vigorous  battle 
for  wliat  they  regarded  as  "  their  own,"  which  lasted  not  only  during 
the  twenty  years  since  the  above  books  appeared,  but  only  showed 
signs  of  coming  to  *  satisfactory  conclusion  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  may  here  be  nientioaed  that  one  of  the  earliest  benc(actor8 
to  Australia,  never  wrote  a  book  at  all.  I  allude  to  Mrs,  Caroline 
Chisholm.  But  us  she  too  sanguinely  anticipated  the  thrawing 
(^en  of  the  lands,  licr  cflbrLs  at  promoting  emigration  were  crippled, 
and  in  a  very  great  degree  thwarted. 

Of  special  importance  also — startling  no  Ickk — was  Sir.  F.  H.  Har- 
grave's  book  un  "Australia  and  its  Goldfields,"  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  practical  work^  on  that  wonderful  fact  (though  it  hatl  been 
scicutifically  predicted  some  years  previously),  which  greatly  enhanced 
that  atU'action  across  the  globe  which  bad  already  &o  irresistibly  set 
m.  Wo  must  pass  over  the  various  publications  which  followed  on 
"Goldfields,"  "Rich  Discoveries,"  "Auriferous  Begions,"  i!^.,  as  of 
minor  value,  though  good  as  records ;  but,  being  desirous  of  rendering 
this  paper  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  our  s])ace  will  permit,  wc  must  by 
no  means  forget  the  earnest  writings  of  Dr.  Lang  of  Sydney,  "On 
Freedom  and  Independence,"  (in  1852);  of  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell;  of 
Mr.  Thos,  McCombie  in  his  "  Arahin,"  his  work  on  the  Aborigines, 
antl  his  seasonable  advice  on  Colonial  Government,  addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  184fi  ;  of  Mr.  William  Wcstgarth,  who  was  among 
the  most  sincere  and  trustworthy,  iu  works  ranging  from  1842  to 
18GI  i  of  Mr.  Richard  Howitt  (in  18+5)  and  of  Judge  Therry ;  of  Dr. 
Thompson,  R,  G.  Jameson,  Mr.  W.  Fox,  and  imuiy  others  on  New 
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ZcaJand  ;  of  "Land,  Liibour,  and  Ciolil,"  liy  William  Howitl,  pub- 
lislied  ill  1855  ;  of  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  in  liis  Huttorical  and  Oeojfra- 
phical  Works  (in  l85(i),  his  "  Curious  Fact.s  of  Old  Cclonial  Days," 
aud  hid  cbanning  book  entitled  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmaniaiis/' 
and  "Tlie  Black  War  of  Van  Bicmcn's  Land,"  publisUeJ  in  1870; 
of  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  in  hie.  letters,  and  the  pleasant  unpre- 
tentioua  narnttivu  of  two  French  noblemen,  the  Duke  do  Pen- 
thi6vre  and  tht;  Man^Liis  de  Beauvoir.  We  mu8t  take  nute  oi  tho 
"SewZealanil  Missions"'  by  S.  Leigli,  and  by  the  Rev.  R  Taylor;*  also 
a  little  book  by  Mr.  Ktlward  Wilsim  on  "  Australia,  Tawinania,  and 
Wew  Zealand,"  aomo  years  earlier, — and  a  very  pleasing.  unaBect«d 
little  book  it  was  f'lH  '•f  earnest  general  iuforniation.  It  is  much 
U)  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Edward  Wilson's  long  personal  experi- 
ence, aud  earnest  etforta  for  the  good  of  Auatralia,  have  not  been 
extended  into  a  larger  volume  ;  this,  however,  lias  been,  in  several 
respects,  well  supplied  by  Mr.  K.  Carton  Booth,  whose  single  volume, 
entitled  "Another  Etiglaml,"  may  fairly  be  said  to  contain  the  sub- 
stv^cc  of  mure  than  half  of  the  tours  nud  guideii,  d<j»criptious  and 
narratives  that  have  been  publiahed  between  lSo3  and  18'iO,  with 
this  advantage  that,  although  the  xtyle  is  via  dry  and  bare  as  a  pike- 
staff, the  wide-ranging  facts  arc  all  taken  from  iictual  expeiience. 
He  was  thert,  and  lie  did  it,  or  ho  saw  it.  Mr.  Booth's  book  is  a 
piece  of  British  hardware  in  litoraturo ;  but  it  should  be  kept  on 
the  libraiy  shelf  as  the  sterling  record  of  a  great  variety  oi  uu- 
exacnpled  facts  that  took  place  during  an  extraordinary  period  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

It  only  now  remains  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  those  brave  and 
persevering  explorers  who  enabled  Australians  to  comprehend  the 
hill  value  of  their  vast  continent  of  land,  and  we  sliall  then  have 
worked  our  way  through  the  main  body  of  books  down  to  the  Aus- 
tralian nnd  ^^ew  Zealand  poitioa  of  the  " Greater  Britain"  of  Sir 
Charles  \V.  Dilke,  iu  186S,  the  "Journal"  of  tlie  two  Fronch  noble- 
men above  nientioufd.  the  "Station  Life "  of  Lady  Mary  Barker, 
and  tho  present  volumes  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope. 

"Two  Expetlitious  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia,"  from 
IS2K  to  1831,  by  Captain  Cliarles  Stutt,  39th  Begiracnt,  must  rank 
among  the  motil  remurkuble  journals  of  travels  thi-ough  unknown 
rc}poas,  There  he  met  with  salt  and  brackish  springs,  running 
towards  a  river  in  which  the  fish  were  of  a  kind  unknown  else- 
where, and  coated  in  an  ai-inour  of  large  strong  scales.  Their  horses 
refused  to  drink  the  water,  and  the  explorers  were  compelled  to  give 
theni  each  a  pint  a  day  from  their  own  supply.     At  another  part  of 
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the  river  all  LhU  was  differont.     The  hnrses,  at  tiniMi,  trembled  from 
bead  to  fool  with  the  intense  heat.    Some  notion  of  thn  heal  of  the 
Australian  wilderneiis  niity  ^  formed  from  Oiptain  Stnrt's  nsrrntiTtf  i 
bid  sabseqaent  "  Kxpcdition  into  C^ntnil  An.'rtraliii,  during  the  yean' 
1S4-V,  *45,  and  '46,"  whtn  lie  to]l«  tut  thnt  in  n  spot  where  a  previous 
explorer  (Mr.  Oxh'^y)  had  campoi,  the  graas  had  not  jfrown  on  the 
pathway  towards  hi«  tenu,  though  ten  years  had  elapsed ;  and  that 
he  found  one  of  the  horse-shoci*  of  that  potty,  which  was  still  bright, 
and  with  uo  signs  of  nist.     His  thermometers  were  only  gnuhiated  up, 
to  127  degrees,  which  was  too  Itiw  tor  that  region,  as  the  hent  some-] 
times  nearly  amounted  to  that  in  the  shade.     When  set  in  the  son,'! 
one  of  them  hurst. 

To  the  heroic  efforts  of  various  early  exploring  parties,  little  more 
Kpace  caa  here  be  afforded  than  suffieea  for  the  mention  of  that 
leaders'  names  with  due  honour, — sneh  -as  Oxiev,  Gregory.  Hoi 
and  Hovel,  Cnnninghani.  and  Kennedy.  The  expeditions  of  Major,'^ 
afterwards  Lieut  -(_VI.  Sir  T.  L.  Miti-hell,  into  the  interior  of  Eastern 
Australia,  were  ^"iconiplished  in  1H31 — 2  (when  they  made  di»ri 
coverie?  of  regions  where  the  native  blacks,  especially  the  wonwo,'^ 
were  accustomed  to  eat  "grilled  snakes,");  and  again  he  onllteii 
forth  in  lM)-5  to  explore  the  course  «if  the  river  Darling',  wbeie 
the  fare  was  often  much  bettor,  as  I  hoy  often  discovered  secret 
st(U%3  of  honey  by  adopting  the  native  method  of  catching  a  bee 
and  gummtiig  to  it  a  tiny  whitt;  puff  of  swan's  down  or  owl's 
down,  and  then  letting  the  K-e  fly.  .lournals  wore  next  published  of 
"  Two  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  Korth-West  and  Weatem  Ana- 
tralia,  by  George  Grey,  Esq.  Governor  of  South  Auiftralia,  during  the 
years  1837,  '38,  and  '39"  ;  when  the  party  made  their  way  to  Prince 
Kegeut's  River,  where  they  found  anta'  n&'^ts  larger  than  many  of 
tlie  native  huli^,  and  where  tiie  trees  had  fat,  gouty-looking  sterna 
whieh  hoenjcd  nut  to  be  a  diweane,  as  they  were  all  alike.  Thesti 
accounts  bring  us  to  the  journals  of  "  Expeditions  and  Discoveries" 
of  BMward  Jolm  Eyre  (subfieiju cully  attmning  a  irelebrity  of  a  vpiy 
diilercut  kind),  who  matlc  his  way  into  Central  Auntralia,  and 
overland  from  Adelaide  to  King  George's  Sound  in  ltt40 — 1  and 
1^45.  Some  of  thest-  dates  naay  be  not  accurate  to  a  year  or  ». 
referring  sometimes  to  dates  of  publication  of  the  diaries  ami  journals. 
We  thus  eome  down  to  the  gallant  "  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Tropical  Australia,  in  search  of  a  route  fmm  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  vf 
Carpentaria,"  by  Sir  '!'.  L.  Mitchell;  together  with  the  roeiaiicholy 
fragments  of  the  record  of  the  attempt  at  an  overland  jounuy 
by  ijeichliardt  fl847J,  who  was  lost  in  the  wilderness,  no  certain 
remains  ol'  luiu  or  bis  party  having  ever  been  found.  Of  tlie  explor- 
ing eoei^aud  perseverance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  no  praise  can  be  tiw  bigb. 
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We  thus,  at  leng^th,  arrive  at  tlio  Expcditirm  in  ]8fi0  u{  fhe  heroic 
exploroni  Rurke  and  Will?,  ttIio,  tflgcthcr  with  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Ludwig  Becker,  left  the  bones  of  their  stan-ed  bodies  to  whiten  in 
the  broiling  Bolitndcfi,  the  two  former  having  successfully  mnde  their 
way  right  acraw  the  vnet  cotitiuent  of  Australia,  even  to  the  weedy 
borders  of  the  Onlf  of  Carpentaria,  and  half  way  back  agtiin,  when 
they  sat  down  at  Cooper's  Creek  to  die— tlie  victims,  partly  of  the 
rtupidesi  blunder  ever  made  in  such  circumstances  by  others,  and  by 
themselves,  and  partly  frnm  the  mind's  exhaustion  with  the  living 
skeleton  that  held  it,  iTndrring  them  incapable  of  any  further 
thought.  Their  colossal  statues  in  bmnsie,  worthily  oTfcuted  by 
Charles  Summers,  Ftnmi  in  the  mimt  oonspicuouB  site  in  Melbourne, 
where  a  fframl  public  funeral  took  place,  after  tlicir  molnncholy  sun- 
baked relics  had  been  discovered  and  brought  back  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Howitt.  This  gentleman  is  the  eldest  sou  of  the  time-honoured 
authors,  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Their  youngest  son,  poor 
Ctiarlton  Howitt,  wx'*  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  cross  a  lake  io 
New  Zealand. 

Tlie  travelling  energies  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  his  hreadth  of  oLscr- 
vation,  hirt  political  aptitude,  his  eye  for  character  a«  well  as  senao 
of  humour  ;  the  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  remarkable  conciseness  of 
his  descriptionH  of  meti  and  things— inKtitutions,  local  scenery,  and 
social  prospects — not  omitting  his  self-reliance,  impartiality,  and 
moral  courage ;  all  those  (jiiaiitics  rendered  him  a  likely  man  to 
have  given  us  the  very  best  work  on  the  Austrnlinn  ('olonies  that 
had  l»een  produced,  up  to  the  time  he  wrote.  But  the  plan  of  his 
"Greater  Britain  "  was  too  extensive,  or,  at  any  rate,  rcquired  more 
volumes  as  well  as  years  than  lio  devoted  to  it  Of  the  books  by 
Mr.  William  Howitt.  Mr.  W.  Westgarth.  Mi.  Carton  Booth,  and 
others,  as  excellent  reconls  for  reference,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion ;  and  the  books  of  several  other  persons  will  need  to  be  men- 
tioned as  we  proceetL  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
nil  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  now  under  examina- 
tion, taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  best-  that  have  appeared  on  these  tho 
most  extensive  and  important  of  the  British  Colonie?. 

Mr.  Trollope's  "  Introduction,"  which  miglit  have  been  written  by 
an  able  clerk  in  Downing  Street  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Australia 
C&iid  this  is  not  said  in  disparagement,  so  far  as  it  is  really  able),  to- 
gether with  his  "  Conclusion,"  and  his  general  remarks  on  the  two 
grand  questions  for  the  future,  viz.  Federation  of  the  Aurtralasian 
Colonies,  and  Separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  I  shall  reserve 
for  notice  before  closing  this  paper. 

Our  author  finds  it  most  suitable  to  his  travelling  arrangements 
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not  to  conimcuce  with  the  colonics  according  to  tbcir  age  or  import- 
aooe ;  and  without  pausing  to  offer  any  objections  to  this,  wc  at  oqcq 
cotiiraence  our  tour  iu  his  good  company  through  Queensland,  of 
which  extensive  colony  a  large  and  handsome  map  is  given,  that  will 
take  a  great  mcuiy  people  on  this  aide  of  tlie  globe  by  surprise,  ereo 
if  tliey  have  previously  been  clear  as  to  its  geographical  position.  It 
is  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ben- 
mark,  aod  several  other  small  slates,  all  taken  together.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  originally  a  part  of  Xew  South  Wales,  from,  which  it  was 
separated  only  as  recently  as  1859.  The  capital  at  present  is  Bris- 
bane. As  a  separate  colony,  Queensland  has  never  received  convicts. 
Our  author  arrived  there  early  in  August,  1871,  and  begins  by  remark- 
ing tliat  the  heat  is  not  great,  even  in  October,  as  wc  understand 
him,  when  the  hot  woatlier  really  commences.  But  he  has  eridenily 
not  yet  got  fairly  "  into  the  saddle,"  as  he  subsequently  finds  it  hoi 
enough.  The  fact  is,  that  the  days  of  intense  heat  in  any  part  iif 
Australia,  except  in  certain  portions  of  the  bush,  and  the  nninbabited 
if  not  uninhabitable  wilderness,  seldom  exceed  a  few  days  at  a  tiiae, 
but  while  they  do  last,  at  their  highest  degree,  the  heat  is  of  a  kind 
more  exhausting  and  difficult  to  endure  than  in  most  tropical  couD- 
tries.  Still,  taking  the  question  broadly,  we  quite  agree  with  our 
author,  that  no  Englishman  in  good  health  need  fuel  any  hesiUUiun 
in  facing  it,  even  though  "  sugar  is  produced  lai-gely,  and  >vill  pro- 
bably Iiecome  the  great  rival  of  the  wool  ti'ado," — which  shows  whai 
sort  of  a  sun  shines  upon  the  summer  days  of  Queensland,  thou^ 
it  may  be  catled  only  semi-tropical  from  being  bisected  by  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

The  all-important  question  of  the  "  Occupation  of  Land/'  ia  il 
oncti  dibCUHsed,  and  this  is  treated  eoiupreheusively  as  well  u 
minutely,  and  with  perfect  fairness  here  and  elsewhcru  in  thuw 
volumes.  The  expressive  term  of  "free  seleetere"  is  firet  eluci- 
dated : — 

"  In  this  great  (utestion  between  the  gqiuittcr  and  Uierpee-selectacof  Inii'l. 
— for  with  ita  different  raniiticationa  in  regnni  to  immigration,  agriculliiral 
produce,  and  pastoml  success,  it  is  the  greatest  of  ail  questions  in  Aiietmliaa 
life, — it  is  nliitost  impossible  for  the  normal  tmveller  not  to  sympathise  with 
the  squatter.  Tlic  nonuat  traveller  comes  out  with  introductions  to  ihe 
gentlemen  of  the  colonj-,  and  the  geutlcmcti  of  the  colony  ard  atiuattws. 
The  flqnttttcrB'  houses  arc  open  to  him.  They  introduce  the  traveller  to 
tbcir  chibs.  They  lend  tbcir  horaes  and  buggica  Their  wives  and 
rluughtcrs  arc  pretty  aud  ayre«aMe.  They  ejiereiwi  lUl  the  duties  of  bo»* 
pitalitj-  with  a  free  hand.  'I"hey  get  iqi  kimgaroo  hunts  aud  W:i''  ■ 
It  in  alwAys  ple»s.-mt  to  Hyinjiathinti  with  mi  iiristocmcy  when  aii       <  i 

will  open  its  ai-nis  to  you.  We  gttll  rt^rrieniber  repiiMican  Min.  IWchef 
Stowe  with  her  sunny  memurics  uf  ducWeses.  But  Ui«  Iravdler  onght  (u 
HympaililKe  with  the  tree-selevtcr, — always  pivmisiug  that  the  wan  kc«p  hit 
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hauds  from  picking  tind  stealing  his  neighbour'ti  cattle.  He,  we  rasij  hxy,  is 
the  mftti  for  whom  cnlonicd  life  ruid  colonial  prosperity  is  especially  intended. 
Olid  without  whom  no  colony  cftii  rise  to  nfttioual  importance.  The  pastoral 
aqiuitter  oocnpyiii;^  tens  of  thontutnd!)  of  Acrea,  nnd  producing  wool  thftt  hiu< 
made  AiistnJin  whiit  slie  now  ii«,  has  done  grent  things  for  the  infiiricy  of 
tlie  eouiitry.  But  in  nil  diKcuSMOns  on  tliia  C|Ut-8tioii  it  must  be  reinembt-red 
that  he  hiut  no  right  to  tliu  permanent  oocu|jiit)oii  <>{  the  Innd  on  wtiiL-ti  his 
flocks  wander.  Even  though  h«  uiuy  have  purchiuscd  the  use  of  his  prueetit 
nin  and  purchased  it  for  a  high  price,  the  land  is  not  hit.  It  beiotigs,  in  the 
latiguage  usually  UBed,  to  the  Crown  ; — or,  in  more  rational  langaage,  to  the 
people  of  the  colony  ;  and  should  he  sold  or  leased  or  retained  as  rany  l>e 
best  for  the  piiblii:  ailvantage.  The  squatter's  run,  iu  onlinaiy  colonial 
hingun^e,  hns  been  tnkeii  up  by  some  original  squatter  who  hna  di'ivcn  his 
slieep  or  his  cattle  00  it  wheu  it  know  uo  other  occupant  thau  the  black 
maa." 

Thftt  is,  no  other  occupant  but  the  aboriginal  loi'd  of  theiic  mighty 
dcatals,  whose  claims  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  though 
otir  Mithor  treats  this  matter  also  very  reasonably  ; — 

"The  urea  open  to  squatteni  in  Queenslaud  is  so  vast,  and  gennine  free- 
select«r8  unfortunately  are  %n  few  in  number  and  so  Umitcd  in  niennK,  that 
there  need  he  no  fear  th«.t  the  squatter  'n-ill  be  haniahed  from  the  face  of 
the  colony.  Of  his  ovn  condition  I  ahall  fipeak  in  a  fin'tlier  chapter ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  shuuld  be  uudenttood  that  the  enc4>iiragement  of  tiie 
frce-Mlecter, — of  the  genuiuo  free-sek'Cter  who  intends  to  cultivate  iiuJ 
reside  upou  the  land, — is  and  should  bo  the  hrst  aim  of  colonial  government. 
A  race  of  men,  who  will  people  the  earth  at  the  rate,  say,  of  «  sou(  to  ten 
fierfs,  must  bo  mon?  important  to  a  young  community  than  an  aristocracy 
which  hardly  employs  one  man  permanently  for  nvr.v  tru  tlioitaantt  an-ft. 
Population  is  the  thing  required,  and,  above  all,  no  agrioultuml  popula- 
tion." 

The  ficjuattcr's  argument  in  opposition,^ — to  the  effect  that  many 
large  tracts  of  luiid  will  not  yield  wheat,  or  other  valuable  agricul- 
tural produce,  aoswera  itself,  far  where  that  is  the  case,  the  frte- 
selecter  iA  uithcr  to  be  pitied  for  waiting  Inn  time  and  uii'ani<  in  tlie 
attempt)  or  he  ought  to  fix  on  a  more  suitable  spot.  Mr.  Ti-oUope 
ooinmences  with  the  above  remarks,  feeling  ttiat  on  a  right  view  of 
■  the  toDUre  and  purchase  of  laud  depended  \ns  capacity  for  undcr- 
staading  "  the  present  and  future  position  of  these  colonies."  The 
tenure  of  land  in  England  has  become  so  complex  in  the  course  of 
OGnturicR  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  Hrst  piinciples.  In 
the  colonies  the  matter  is  simple,  but  the  simplicity,  he  lightly 
says,  shoidd  bo  understood  and  recognized.  "  Tlie  land  belongs  to 
the  people."  This  puts  the  argument  of  the  whole  of  lhi»  vast  cynti- 
nout  into  a  nut'shell. 

The  towns  of  Mai'yborough,  Rockbampton,  and  Gladeione,  are 
visited,  and  well  described.  The  latter  has  been  r^poken  of  as  likely 
to  become  the  capital  in  place  of  Brisbane.    With  reference  to  Bock- 
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bampton,  our  author  sayn  that  "  tt  has  been  seize*!  with  tlie  ambition 
to  beconio  a  capital,  ami  thoroforc  hatos  Brifibonc."  "  It  is  aoh<A  tlmT 
people  going  friim  it  to  aii  fvil  place  arc  saiil  to  seud  back  to  earili 
for  their  blankets,  finding  that  evil  place  to  be  too  chilly  for  them 
after  the  home  tbey  have  lefL"  Wc  thus,  every  now  and  tticn,  obttio 
a  prntty  neat  oxlmission  of  tlie  heat  which  was  smiled  at  in  the  tint 
instance. 

Thf  great  loyalty  -of  the  people  towanis  Old  KngJand,  and  tlidr 
love  for  the  Queen,  is  described  ;  and  when  they  talk  of  "  separation " 
they  only  mean  that  the  colony  is  of  such  t^upeudous  diineit!>int» 
that  it  might  easily  be  mrule  into  two  ;  in  which  case  there  woiilil  U- 
two  capitnit!,  nml  thus  quiut  the  heartburnings  of  Ruchliamptoit.u 
well  as  the  migar-growcrs  of  Port  Mackay  and  the  Nortlt.  CM"  tin 
far  greater  importance  of  exporting  preeervefl  meat,  than  the  w»ir 
ful  (nut  tu  say  hidoous)  system  of  boiling  down  sheep  for  their  tallw, 
w*e  have  the  following  passage : — 

"  With  mutton  at  1 0//.  a  pound  in  England  and  ]  ^.  a  pound  in  AoitnEt 
there  socnu  to  be  a  Inrgc  inar^^in  f^^r  fivpense  and  profit,  if  only  tbslUic 
Kiiii.  be  done  so  as  to  make  the  meat  popuhir  in  Kuglaud.  If  then  be  one 
thin^  thfl.t  England  wants  and  t.iunot  ^-ct, — ur  at  any  rate  hiu  oot  jd 
gotten, — it  is  chii^ap  animiil  fuud  fur  her  workiug  claMO&. 

"  Ben>r(;  I  left  JCu^Uud  I  bought  same  AuHtraUaii  preserved  niMt  is  u 
eKjierinieiit,  aud  i<jv  that  i  Uteii  paid  ti</.  ft  pound.  It  was  iiweet  andlifM 
uieonK  uupahitablc,  but  wiut  uttvrly  laitttile&s  ail  meat  Whether  it  dii' 
did  not  coutaiu  the  uulritivc  ^iiuUtiuii  of  uout  1  aiu  unable  tu  uy.  Stf- 
vants  iu  luy  house  would  not  uAt  it. — bccaiue,  no  duubt,  they  couU  0^ 
better.  With  «ueh  uf  the  workini;  daBi>e&  aa  can  alTunl  Uieuuelvcs  sMt 
oecaHioiially  or  iu&uiall  qiiautities, — aa  to  whom  a  liaving  in  the  oost  nfw^ 
w«uld  \v>  a  matUT  uf  greatest  conaequonoo, —  I  couJd  never  finil  th)i(  i'  "* 
Lu  favour." 

Tliere  are  many  families  in  Kngknd  at  whofie  tables  the  ra**" 
and  mistress  often  use  tho  AuKtmliiui  meat,  especially  ct!'  ' 
mtU  good  pickles,  while  the  servants  at  tho  kitchen  tables  wiii  - 
touch  it.  The  refxisal  is  not  only  from  prejudice,  not  unly  firomtiif 
admitted  fact  that  the  flavour  is  not  yet  e<|ual  to  fresh  meat,  bulb' 
more  because  tbey  fancy  it  will  be  a  saving  to  their  ma&tei;  *™ 
that  by  these  means  their  wages  are  iudii*ctiy  lowered.  Bnt  itu 
"  amiable  "  state  of  things  will  come  to  an  end,  together  with  tlv? 
British  prejudices. 

"  There  lb  another  plan  of  prcservhtg  meat  by  artificial  Avcaag,  whidh.  i 
kUOCessfiU,  will  send  ment  home  in  such  a  condition  that  tbe  AustnJiui  isi^ 
leg  of  mutton  will  not.  bo  known  from  tho  English  roast  leg  of  mntt«B,— 
unless,  as  my  itifwrmant  the  freezer  suggested,  by  its  manifest  snperiorilj, 
— uf  which  [  am  not  nnw  s[>cuking,  as  the  sdieme  belongs  lo  XewSoiiu> 
W'lUoH  and  nr>t  to  (juecusland. 

"  But  meat  is  not  only  preBcrved.    There  is  another  operation  bj  which 
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XfK  nuiton  is  converted  into  viuseDce,  nn<]  thu  txtds  seenu  to  tliriTe 
well.  Tlie  enence  is  »old  Rt  .J«.a  pouDil,  and  1  wnit  asstircd  that  U  wassi^Id 
as  quickly  ?a  made.  Ily  menus  of  tliis  operation  the  trareller  msj  carry  an 
entire  slieep,  or  all  the  iiutritJTO  ]<nrtof  hm  sheep,  done  np  in  a  email  [iturcel. 
in.  hia  coat  pocket.  On  board  sliip,  in  bQHpilals,  and  for  comoiisaiunftt 
purposes,  tbu  osnooe,— wUieh  I  preoume  owes  it«  origin  to  Lieb^, — ia 
inTflinftble.  Fi>r  purposes  of  soup  1  declare  it  to  be  most  extelleut.  I  was 
ouc«  iuducud  by  a  lilicnil  luauuractuicr  to  put  as  uiucU  iuto  luy  mouth  as  1 
could  cxtruct  by  tlimstiiig  my  thumb  into  a  can  of  it,  and  I  futt  as  tbuu^'U 
I  were  {H.-rvitded  by  nteatinuKE  for  nuiuy  huuni.  1  belieTu  in  the  talluw.  I 
believe  in  the  easenae.  But  1  shall  not  Imiievu  iti  the  coined  preserved 
iiKiata,  tiU  growing  sraenoe  and  inorcnsed  experience  bIielU  have  lenaGndd  the 
expense  and  raised  the  merit  of  the  Rrticlc.  And  yet  liow  grand  a  thing  it 
TTouW  he  to  have  An-ilralian  meat  in  onr  markets,  palatable  and  nulritire, 
at,  «iy  \ih  a  pound  ;  how  grand  a  Ihiug  for  our  ctiriientem  and  masons, — 
and  bow  grand  a  thing  also  for  thcAusti-aliitn  wool-grower." 

Ch^ter  J  V.  is  dcvoteJ  to  the  "  aboriginal  *'  inbabttAnts,  and  s»  onr 
author  saw  u  grcntur  number  at  Marylrorough  thau  t-Uewherc,  he 
Says  hyre  all  liu  wiNheti  "  on  this  very  disagreeubit,'  Mibject."  Of 
coui-st  it  must  b©  so  with  us  all ;  iur  whattivt-r  uumbur  of  the  white 
settlers  were  killed  by  the  blacks  whoee  laud  they  had  iu\'advd  and 
seized,  it  is  declared  by  Colonel  Oollius,  the  judge  advocate  who  in 
quoted,  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
number  of  aborigines  whose  lives  were  sacrificwl  in  return."  When 
the  blacks  robWd  or  burnt  tin.-  homesteads  of  the  settlers,  it  was 
regretted  that  the  latter  could  uot  have  foreseen  this  ^vickedoess 
to  be  "their  natural  temper,"  and  have  kept  them  at  a  greater 
distanoe. 

"  Of  oonrse  it  wan  their  natural  temper.  The  land  was  theirs  and  the 
(ii1d08S  Uiereof,  or  emfHiness  as  it  miyht  be.  The  white  man  was  Cutohii^ 
all  their  fitdi,  driviiij^  away  tlieir  kun^rooB,  taking  up  their  land,  domine«r- 
ing  over  them,  and  liaagiug  them  in  chains  when  they  did  that  which  to 
them  wuK  only  natunO  and  right.  The  white  man,  uf  course,  felt  that  ho 
was  mtroducing  i;trilizntion.  But  the  black  man  did  not  1^-auL  ciriliEalion. 
He  w.-uit«d  fish,  kangaroos,  and  liberty.  And  yet  is  there  any  one  bold 
enough  to  go  back  to  the  Ant  truth  and  say  that  the  white  man  sbould 
not  have  taken  the  land  because  tt  hcluugcd  to  the  black  man  ;— or  that 
if^  since  the  beginuiug  of  thiugs.  similar  justice  had  pn;railcd  f-I^uughout 
tho  world,  the  world  would  uuw  have  been  ucaror  t<j  trutli  and  lioucsty  iu 
its  ways  thau  it  \aV 

It  i«  but  too  true  that  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  has  douc  little 
or  nothing  towards  civilixing  or  improving  the  ahoriglues.  They 
have  leaiTit  all  his  vloee ;  why  have  not,  either  the  meu  or  'the  women, 
'■  loarut  aUo  some  of  the  virtues?"  They  have  no  idea  of  .'*haTni-  for 
Aay  wrong  they  may  do  you,  and  no  idea  of  gratitude  for  any  kind- 
nen  you  may  <lo  thcni.  Mr.  Trollope  a«ks  if  wr  nhould  have 
abstained  from  taking  possession  of  the  laud  when  the  firitt  flag  was 
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plaotod  by  Captain  Ccrok,  because  we  found  tbat  it  was  peopled? 
Should  wo  have  served  tlie  cause  of  immanity  better  by  bo  doing! 
Mr.  TroUopo  doubts  this,  on  Ww.  grounds  that  they  would  not  faare 
been  at  all  likely  to  have  fared  better  iiiidoi"  Duteh  or  French  uiaston, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  their  fate.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Ihey 
are  dying  out. 

Of  •'  Cobb's  coaches,"  and  yet  more  of  the  "  diivors,"  further  menlwD 
must  bo  nuule  in  another  place.  The  account  also  of  the  "  gold "  at 
Gynipio  will  be  best  deferred  till  we  come  to  tlie  rich  gold-fiel(l»  of 
Victoria ;  nor  need  verj'  uiuch  be  isaid  nnywhere  in  these  poges 
about  the  gold^uiiues,  and  their  working.  It  is  quite  right  Uut 
Mr.  Trollopo  should  tell  of  all  he  saw,  bbcause  ntany  intending 
emigrants  will  hv  au.\ious  to  kuow  bow  matters  stand  at  the  presem 
time;  but  for  the  thing  itself,  it  has  become "au  old  story."  Tb? 
same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  "  Squatters  and  tbeii-  Trouble9."w 
of  their  isolated  oiijoymeiit.<i.  Their  troubles,  no  doubt,  are  many.  Ai 
for  great  flocks  of  sheep,  they  become  "quite  a  fascination  as  » 
subject  of  conver«ition."  We  can  well  underst-ind  this  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  tlrMt  Mr.  Trollope  did  not  often  ask  a  stjuatterin* 
casual  innocent  way  how  many  sheep  he  had  upon  his  rua  ^f 
once  were  so  iinfortuuate  as  to  put  this  question,  which  is  so  natuni 
fcr  a  visitor  to  do.  The  squattfir  tunied  red  in  the  face,  and  liia  ejw 
shone  out.  It  was  alter  dinner,  and  he  had  perhaps  imbibed  a  little- 
indiscretion.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  might  as  well  ask  me  idi^* 
money  I  have  got  in  my  pocket !"  An  apology  did  not  seem  at  iH 
to  quiet  him.  The  next  morning  while  riding  tlirough  the  bQsli.nf 
companion  who  had  been  pre-wnt  observud  in  explanation,  "That  fwliik 
man  has  betrayed  liinii^flf.  Tliere  is  a  tax  of  so  much  a  bead  onshc<p> 
and  sometimes  a  squatter  of  the  unscnipulous  kind,  as  some  are,  wiU 
drive  half  his  flock  over  to  the  adjoining  district.  He  then  gives  lli* 
number  of  those  at  home  to  the  assessor.  A  few  days  after  ih* 
intruding  official  has  departed,  tlie  shepherds  drive  back  the  balancR," 

Tlie  description  of  life  on  a  sheep-station  is  very  clearly  and  fitttT 
given,  and  will  be  invaluable  for  young  men  of  energy  and  olherwi<ti 
suitable  capacity  who  may  intend  to  emigrate  with  a  view  to  becom- 
ing squatters  themselves  in  due  time.  As  for  the  managemeut  'if 
sheep  in  general,  and  in  detail,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  book  of  travel 
in  .such  countries  that  gives  so  much  information.  It  \%  amusing,  in 
fact,  quite  delightful  in  its  way,  to  find  an  Knglish  novelist  telling 
you  how  a  sheep  i.*i  bom,  washed,  and  shoi-n  ;  of  drought,  floods,  f«iot- 
Tol,  wild  dogs  (dingoes),  or  flying  grass-seed,  which  injures  the  wool, 
and  works  it.'^^vay  through  the  skins  of  the  lambs,  sometimes  destioy- 
ing  "  the  poor  little  bleaters  ;"  of  grass  that  is  overgrown  and  rank, 
grass  that  won't  gi'ow,  poisonous  grasses,  too  much  gnus,  nu  gi-ata — 
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and  'A  panic  tn  the  wool  trade.'"    He  -was  astonished  to  find  that 
"the  pructico  of  wasliing  and  shearing  varied  very  much  at  different 
stations,  and  that  very  strong  opinions  were  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  or  tJiat  system,  so  tUat  the  science"  (what  follows  is  delicious) — 
"the  science  of  jjeitiiig  wmil  otf  the  shei-p's  Wck  m  the  heat  condi- 
tion must  he  rc^jarded  jls  hring  even  yet  in  it.-s  infancy."     But  he  has 
not  done  yet;  for  the  roatlcr  ia  fully  instnjcted  in  all  the  mvsteriea 
and  sufferings  of  \vashing  linge  flocks  of  10()/M)(>  or  2(H),(H»0  Jtheep 
by  "  raining  "  or  "  spouting  "  upon  them,  and  he  adds  that  he  thinks 
"  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  sheep  docs  not  like  it^"     Kven  the 
(|ncstiiju  of  whether  a  sheep  should  be  washed  at  all,  and  the  wool 
be  shorn  '*  in  the  grease,"  id  discussed  with  all  thu  gravity  so  serious 
a  question  merits:  and  our  sheep-fanning  novelist  bnively  winds  up 
j  by  declaring — '■  For  myself,  !  am  ikad  against  washing  altogether  ; 
I  but  if  sheep  are  to  be  washed,  then  I  nni  dead  a^ainyt  warm  water. 
I  The  sheep  becomes  cold  after  it,  Ac."     All  this  is  exquisite,  and  not 
^  the  less  sound.     And  he  goes  00  with  the  "combing,"  or  "  clothing," 
\  — first  combing  or  second  combing,  first  clothing  or  second  clothing. 
I  tbe  "broken  wool,  grcaaywoul,  ram's-wool,  hogget's  wool,  lamVs-wool, 
1  Ac."     We  really  cannot  give  any  more  of  it. 

Tbe  chapter  on  "  Sugar,  and  Labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands," 

is   of  great  value,  as  showing   tlie    necessity  of  sncli   labour  being 

imported  for  such  work,  and  that  tbowe  importations  are  equally  foi- 

tile  good  of  the  poor  Polynesian  labourers,  who  are  fairly  hired,  duly 

fed,  duly  paid,  well  cared  for  duriug  their  period  of  sen'ice,  and  then 

duly  taken  back  tu  tJicir  own  islands.   Aftur  thd  recent  accounts  of  the 

abominations  committed  by  certJiiti  slave- vessels,  with  regard  to  the 

'Fiji  and  other   unfortunate  kidnappetl  islandeni  (all  nu  doubt  too 

tnic),  it  is  coii.'ioling  to  mail  Kiieh  sliitetiients  u-s  Mr.  Tiitllnjio  makes, 

aud  the  adiniiuble  urgumeutfi  he  adduees.     Tbe  diwiimuut  h<j  ijuotes, 

entitled  "Instruct ions  to  Qovennncnt  Agents  appointed  to  accompany 

vessels   employed   in   carrying    labourers   between    the   Soutli   Sea 

,  Islands  and   Queeusland,"   ought  to   go   far  towards    quieting  the 

feelings  of  the  philanthropists  on  this  hitbeEto  misunderstood  ques- 

'  tioD.     If  the  labour  of  the  white  man  is  in  tliis  business  undersold, 

it  may  be  regaitied  as  no  great  injur)-,  because  "  Loeiug  canes  within 

tbo  tropics  "  would  probably  be  the  death  of  him  in  a  very  few  years, 

"  Uie  be.sl  sugar-ground   in  Queen-sland  being  noitb   of  the   impical 

line."    iilxuler  Hall  orators  should  not  be  uaacquaiutL-d  with  all  these 

'  things. 

^LThe  government  being  vety  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  Australian 
^Elonies;  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  being  ueady  the  same;  the 
^Btbods  of  sheep-fanning,  in  its  main  fealui-es,  being  nearly  tho 
■^uue  ;  tlie  case  yt'  tliu  squatters  ;  tho  qnestifju  of  tbe  occupation  of 
the  laud  by  thC  people ;  the  kind  of  labour  most  needed,  and  the 
VOU  XXU.  3  B 
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excellent  new  6eUI  offered  to  Britisli  emigrants,  being  mucli  the  same 
in  all  the  ouluaief).  I  have  devoted  more  »pace  U>  Qtiewostand  ibaii 
could  otherwise  liare  been  afrordt><I.  Siicli  is  tlie  natural  cunseqiiencc 
or  our  aitthor'a  armngemont  in  t&kiug  this  coluny  firBt.  There  will 
be  no  netMl,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  same  niattem  vriUi  tlio  other  and 
more  important  colonics,  but  onl^'  to  talco  their  most  striking  charac- 
teriatios.  Besides,  tlie  public  has  aheady  liad  no  Kuall  number  and 
voi'icty  of  books  concerninir  them,  not.  to  sjxjak  of  pictures  and  prints. 
One  more  brief  extract,  which  wo  commend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  aJl  wurking-men  : — 

"  For  n  Inlmiiring  mim,  such  fu  \  have  dcacribcd,  life  in  Queensland  is 
infinitely  bettor  than  life  nt  home.  It  is  sometimes  very  rough,  nm)  tntuit 
eoTnctimes  l*e  very  sftlitary.  And  QiieenBland  18  rery  hot.  But  ihere  ia 
plenty  to  «Bt  and  drink  ; — work  is  well  remuncrftWHl :— and  the  workinjr 
imm,  if  he  can  refrain  from  drink,  may  bold  his  own  in  tjueenslaDd,  luid 
may  enjoy  t\A  much  independence  oa  is  givea  to  any  man  in  this  world.'* 

Of  the  "  beasts,  birds,  Bsbes,  and  reptilo:^ "  of  New  South  Wales 
not  much  is  tiaid,  the  chief  objection  to  most  of  the  wild  creatures 
being  the  nncousciously  cruel  one  that  they  are  nearly  all  haimlwa, 
and  innocent  of  any  intentional  offf^nre.  He  "awist«l  in  killing  a 
»nake  nearly  ten  feet  long,  but  he  wa.s  a  carpet  make,  and  ais  abject 
and  innocent  as  a  frog."  Of  counie  the  nnake  ought  to  Iiato  heen  the 
death  of  wmie  of  them.  Of  the  poor  111  tie,  soft-eyed,  and  naturally 
tame  oportsuio.  we  arc  told  "  there  \»  uo  fun  in  killing  liim,  -for  he 
neither  iight«  nor  runs  away."  The  kangaroo,  ai^d  the  wallabi  (whidi 
18  exactly  like  a  small  knngaroo)  will  atlord  eport  in  bein;»  htnitiid, 
hut  our  author  is  luigratefid  enough  to  traduce  them  after  death 
a*  not  very  good  to  eat.  But  being  roasted — without  prejudice — 
and  with  a  little  salt,  p^-pper,  and  red  currant  jelly,  thu  edible 
portions  of  theiu  are  really  not  unlike  an  inferior  kind  of  not-of-tlic- 
youngeiTt  rabbit,  or  even  hare.  To  the  romantic  charm  of  tlio  hell-bird 
at  night,  especially  in  the  loneliness  of  the  far  bush  ;  and  to  the  un- 
daunted cour.ige.  strangely  mi^lnncholy  yet  most  moJMions  voice, 
general  talents,  and  peculiar  humour  of  the  magpie — the  native  witch 
of  Anstralia — our  author  does  no  ade/]unte  jtintice.  Ho  has  never  liad 
the  advantage  of  any  prolonged  actpinintanee  with  them.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  emu,  and  that  the  Murray 
cod,  being  not  the  same  as  the  British  cod,  ha*  been  literally  thrown 
away  upon  him.  Of  the  bullocks,  wild  or  working,  he  ap]>ears  to 
know  little  or  nothing ;  and  although  he  is  evidently  quite  "  at 
homo "  among  ttheep,  ho  certainly  does  not  adequately  value  the 
horses,  or  admire  the  horsemanshipi. 

The  early  history  of  New  South  Wales,  concerning  which  Mr. 
RuB(len  of  Helbuume  has  written  a  cai'efully  prepared  lu^eount,  is  nn 
doubt  a  subject  of  permanent  interest,  aa  the  great  pregnant  centre 
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)m  which  su  Qxlraordinary  ft  pmpeny  Iia«  emanatGcl.  Mr.  Trollopo 
4iccords  all  lionour  to  "  tbo  impictiir<?s([iic  hemism"  of  Oovernor 
Phillip,  the  oarly  ruler  of  the  cclouy.  cnvinmed  ok  he  was  witli  the 
rayiiig  ami  furtive  movements  nf  convicts,  aborigines,  excited  settlers, 
famine,  floods,  and  drought. 
^K  As  even,'  voynger  and  tourist  with  any  faculty  of  word -pain  tiug  has 
pVled  his  b»nd  at  giving  the  wurld  uii  idea  of  the  extraordinary  beauty, 
romiintic  lariety,  and  commodioux  magnitude  of  Sydney  Uarbour, 
Mr,  Trollope  modestly  11  inches  from  the  Hterury  easel,  gives  a  few 
touches,  and  leaves  il ;  but  only  to  return  presently,  and  finally  to 
present  us  with  one  of  the  best  desci-iptious  yel  seen.  In  Sir 
Cliarles  DSIke's  "  Greater  Britain  "  there  ia  also  a  finely -coloured 
sketch  of  one  view  of  this  matcbleiss  harbour.  It  hae  thu  fault  of  all 
hi«  aescriptiuns, — it  is  too  short.    Yet  when  all  has  been  done  in  this 

ly  that  can  be  done,  there  will  still  remain  a  new  series  of  most 

B&utiful  sketches  to  he  made,  viz.,  when  you  enter  Sydney  Harbour 
by  night  On  a  fine  dark  night,  the  countless  lights,  from  all  sorts  of 
■elevations,  and  crtming  closi-  down  to  the  water,  besides  the  rfrtlcctions 
in  the  water — ^ine  lumiu«"ius  panorama  floating  forward,  a.s  another 
glinuncni  and  glides  away — wonid  furnish  a  sjH'CJal  series ;  and  on  a 
fine  moonlight,  or  starlight  night,  there  would  ht}-  another  Hories,  con- 
teming  which  I  dare  not  in  this  place  venture  a  word  more. 

The  city  of  Sydney  is  united  to  the  town  of  Wooloomooloo,  the 
latter  being  the  more  fashionable  for  private  residence,  very  mtich 
like  South  Yarra  with  respect  to  Melbounie,  where  noboily  resides 
•who  can  help  it,  proud  as  Victorians  may  be  of  such  a  city.  In  the 
iiame  way  the  rich  denizens  of  Sydney  have  villa-H  nJl  round  about, 
(juite  after  the  manner  of  Iiondoiiers,  only  with  far  more  be-antifni 
views  close  at  hand,  All  this,  together  with  the  general  hospitality 
and  kindliness  of  the  deni7.ens  of  Sydney,  is  very  pleasingly  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Trollope. 

The  account  given,  in  vol.  i.  p.  234-  to  p.  242,  of  the  "  Border  Duties," 
merits  the  close  attention  of  Britisli  statesmen.  That  one  Australian 
colony  should  be  obliged  to  levj*  duties  on  the  imports  of  her  neigh- 
bouring sister  is  indeed  prcpoiitcrous.  To  save  trouble,  a  lump  sum 
of  £60,000  waa  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales, 
when  Sir  James  Martin,  the  premier  uf  the  latter,  aiteuipted  to  raiise 
ii  to  XUHMXJO  :— 

"  Mr.  Etuft'y,  on  the  piu-t  of  Victoria,  abaolntely  repudiated  th«  idea  of  an 
increased  |«jmeut.  '  Wo  arc  allowing  you  to  send  wino  and  grain  in  with- 
out duty,' ftiid  the  Vii:toriau  primo  miuiatcr;  'wine  and  gn»in  which  are 
elcariy  subject  to  duty ;  and  by  miBiug  our  band  we  oaii  put  a  tax  tipon 
yum-  cattle  and  sbeep.  Where  would  your  jiquatters  and  groaiers  be  if  we 
put  a  duty  on  yo«r  mutton  And  l>eef  (  Would  not  £40,000  a  ycj*r  be  nearer 
the  mark  than  XOi^iOfJO  ?  As  foraiiy  increajte,  that  ia  altogether  out  of  the 
ijueetJou.  dou't  know  bow  yuu  ciui  took  md  in  tUe  fac«  and  mk  it.'" 
_  3  JJ  3 
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The  i-etmlt  was  tliat  Uie  Victorian  minister  gained  a  signnl  vicinnr, 
iiiitl  tlie  premier  of  New  SoutJi  Wales  bad  his  government  dissolved, 
atiil  loat  his  swil  bwideu, — and  liad  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  another. 
He  aeenied  tu  have  forgotten  that  he  was  measiiring  swords  witii  a 
veteran  of  potent  practice.  "The  only  cure,"  says  Mr.  Trollopc,  "  for 
\\\M  anomaly  and  confusion,  is  to  he  found  in  a  customs  uniiiti 
throughout  llie  colonies,  and  the  first  step  to  Mich  a  union  will  be  mi 
altemtion.in  the  British  law  which  forbids  thf;  colonies  to  excrciK 
each  its  own  discretion  as  to  the  free  intercourse  of  their  own  produce," 
Our  author  proposes  to  return  to  t.his  .subject,  and  wo  wuuld  respect- 
full/  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Glad-stone  to  his  arguments,  as  alw 
to  the  following  extract  from  an  ofBcial  letier  to  the  Govemor  of 
Victoria : — 

"No  attempt  con  be  more  hopcleBB  than  to  induoo  free  soIf-goTerniKl 
HtaLes  to  aitojit  fxactly  the  wune  opimuii  on  hucIi  qiioKtioiia  as  ime  XnAt 
and  pmtuctiou  which  the  jioople  of  Kui^limd  huppou  to  oucertjuu  ai  tbat 
jtrocisc  momunt.  They  weru  protcctioiiisttt  when  they  thought  it  llieir 
iiitoruut  to  be  ]irotflCtioniHta,  nntl  they  nne  free-traders  when  tht*y  thinl 
it  thtiir  intorettt  to  he  free-traders  ;  and  iu  these  i^specta  umiUl  nnd  loitrv 
communities  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  each  other.  I  trust  your  Exod 
lenoy  will  assure  the  Secretaiy  of  State  that  the  deeire  to  which  he  nihula 
of  seeing  the  connection  between  the  colouiea  end  the  mother  countn 
maintained  and  fctrongthciicd  is  nowhere  more  active  than  iu  Victnrin ;  ba' 
a  people  whti  have  fouudvd  a  great  State,  who  huve  built  groat  citiei,  iiwl 
eatitbiiBhud  a  conuiicrciid  navy  larger  thiui  that  cf  many  kingdoms  iu  Knntj'f. 
why  have  lutvintained  older  and  protected  property  aa  strictly  an  Ihey  iri 
ra»intained  and  protected  iu  any  pait  uf  the  United  XingJom,  ainl  nl*' 
biive  done  thei>e  things  without  asking  asisistaui:c  fruui  the  luiperitd  (lorcfv 
raent,  are  uatiirally  imputicnt  at  bemy  Ireatetl  lui  pereous'  who  camiot  '^ 
eutriuled  tu  regulate  liicir  own  affairs  al  their  own  d'lscivtiun. 

"O.  Cavas  Dim. 

"^G^m'mmii  OJ^ca,  Mdf>onrpe^  Oct  Itk" 

In  the  foregoing  contest  Mr^  Trollope  considere  that  Sir  Jam^ 
Martin  was  "  doubly  wrong."  But  with  regai-d  to  "  protection"  i" 
Australia,  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Dilko  were  more  bivad  and  reaMii- 
able  than  usuid  with  political  economista,  Mr,  Trollope  iacluded 

Of  Newcaistle,  which  takes  rank  next  to  Sydney,  and  is  "  a  city  "f 
coal,"  and  of  Paramatta,  which  is  a  region  of  fruit  (especially  orange* 
gathered  "  Hpu  throughout  the  entire  year"),  as  of  the  railways  tit 
New  South  Walfs,  costing  in  some  places  X13,000amila  foradiv 
tance  of  124  miles,  and  in  other  localities  £:23,OUO  a  mile,  we  mnei 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  TroUope's  fir<it  volume;  aa  also  for  "roada," 
•'  metaLf,"  new  methods  of  "  preserving  meat  by  freetiug,"  bi> 
"  descent  into  a  gold  mine,"  "  acenery  "—particularly  lus  account  <'f 
the  Hawkcsbury  River,  which  he  thinks  fiuer,  iu  some  respecld,  than 
that  of  the  Rhine  or  tiie  Mississippi — of  country  life  iu  ^ln-  hiuh- 
"  wash-pools  and  wool-aheds,"  and  again  of  the  "  laud."  In  luiollur 
part  of  his  book,  our  author  humorously  says  he  liad  bettor  cwife* 
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at  once  that  a  pamphlet  on  these  colonics  liox  been  dedicated  to  him, 
and  also  that  \w:  lia»  a  persrtual  interest  in  the  matter,  iii  casa  some- 
body should  "  tiiul  him  out  "  as  liaviitg  a  sou  who  possesses  a  station 
ill  tlie  biisli— (a  sheop-farin,  if  we  may  iiiaJv*;  so  bold?);  but  this* 
waH  uut  iifcewary,  iw  our  author  on  all  bucIi  ^ivaX  public  (|uestiuti8,  is 
fjiimesri  itself.  With  the  lilce  politic  frankness  tJie  wTit^r  of  tlie«e 
jiagCK  adinitf)  that  lio  has  some  small  interest  in  laud  on  the  bankn 
of  the  GouILurii  RivtT,  in  VicUu-ia,  aud  trusts  it  will  Ite  suon  that 
he  also  writOH  with  faimass.  Aiul  surfrly  thero  ix  enough  for  every- 
l»dy,  and  to  rfjinre  ?  In  New  South  Wales  aloue,  "  the  length  of  the 
colouy  along  the  seahoanl  ih  MOd  miles,  and  its  mean  brewith  aboui 
.')()0  niilea  It  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  aud  lai-ger  than  auy  state  in  Kurope  except  Ru&sia"  Amon^r 
the  settlers  who  have  emigrated,  and  have  made  farms,  the  majority 
are  Scotch  and  Irish  ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Trollopc  says  that  the 
Scotch,  for  the  most  part,  nutku  money,  and  the  Irish  do  not.  This, 
1  think,  ii)  not  exactly  Ktatud ;  fur  the  Irish,  in  all  the  colonies,  make 
money;  only,  wliile  the  Scotch  keep  it,  the  Lish  generally  spend  it. 
They  very  often  scud  it  over  to  help  some  poor  relations  to  come  out 
and  join  them. 

The  reader  should  give  a  close  attention  to  the  chapter  ou  "The 
Riverina."  This  district  la  excellent  for  pastoral  tKx:upation»,  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  forests,  rocks,  aud  gullies,  which  render  it  difficult 
for  a  shepherd  to  muster  his  sheep,  and  also  for  the  presence  of  the 
saltbush.  a  shrub  which  is  good  for  sheep.  Nothing  like  sheep.  "Ina 
salt  couutrj'."  says  Mr.  TroUope.  "  though  it  seems  as  bare  as  a  hoard, 
sheep  will  keep  their  condition, — ou  a  fat  sheep  wool  will  grow  long 
and  thick,  while  ou  a  thin  sheep  the  wool  also  will  be  thin."  This  is 
worth  knowioy.  There  is  nothing  like  wool.  Our  author  considers 
it  a  more  permaaent  source  of  Aa-itralian  wealth  than  the  gold,  and 
he  is  probably  right.  Deniliquiu  is  tljo  capital  of  Rivcriua,  but  its 
inhabitants  are  not  much  over  one  thousaud,  and  in  a  region  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  «o  difficult  to  be  defined. 

We  now  come  to  the  coluny  of  Victoria.  Several  matters  must  be 
patted  over  hastily  in  tlio  enduing  pa^e8  because  our  author's  previous 
visit  lo  other  culyuies  has  compelled  us  to  consider  them  iu  those 
plaocM  ;  but  enough  additioual  matter  can  etuiily  be  found  for  Victoria. 

For  the  early  histoid  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  l)Ooks 
already  published  on  that  subject,  and  for  a  good  condensed  view  in 
tlie  book  now  beforo  us.  Due  mention  is  made  of  the  extraniiliuai'y 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  John  Batman  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Fawkner, 
but  the  chief  mover,  or,  at  the  very  lea^ft,  the  a.s.sociated  spirit  of 
Batman — viz.,  Joseph  Tico  Gellibraml, — is  almost  ontiroly  over- 
looked. As  he  was  killed  and  eaten  in  the  Bcrvice,  by  the  blacks, 
during  one  of  the  tir^t  excursions  round  the  present  site  of  Mel- 
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bourne,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  confine  liis  incmon'  to  the  seawi 
"  Point "  that  bwirs  iiis  naiiu:.     Aud  now  for  tbe  gold  : — 

"  In  185 1  gold  iriw  struck  at  BallMirAt  or  tlic  neiglilionrliood.  As  I  tdinll 
devote  n  cb&pt^r  ia  tliis  portion  wf  my  work  to  tbe  fortuueH  of  Tbdlaark^ 
iiud  otlici-*  to  otLer  guld-fields,  I  will  not  Uero  tell  anj  of  the  tale,  wbiah^j 
wore  I  uuw  to  do  1  should  be  driven  to  repeut.  But  it  i»  Dcccsaoty  U 
jtolut  out  that  tlie  entire  coiidiliou  of  the  twlmiy  was  chaugod  by  IV 
Hucctwa  of  the  (.'oM-findei-s,  nud  thnt  Victcria,  as  8he  i»  now  and  has  l«wn 
Kinco  «t  first  bi-gim  to  Ulk  nbotit  MelWunie  at  home  ub  one  of  the  grcit 
cities  of  tho  eiirth,  vras  nindc  out  of  gulfl.  ttold  niiide  Melbourne.  Uuld 
made  tho  other  dtiea  of  Victoria,  (jold  made  her  nulBnys  ;  gold  brouglit 
to  her  the  population  which  domaudod  and  obiaiiiod  thttt  dcniotnutii:  funa 
of  goTemineut  which  ii*  her  pride,  (julii  ^vc  its  tijtecial  value  to  her  so4 
— not  only  or  chiefly  from  its  own  intrinsic  Tahic,  not  only  or  chictty  t* 
that  soil  which  contains  it,— but  tn  surrouniling  districts,  fhr  and  vid^  ^1 
the  increased  deniani)  for  ita  product  aud  the  increamog  population  vhivik 
required  it  for  their  homes." 

Truly  our  author  says  thnt  "  gold  upheaves  DverythiDg,  and  its  dii* 
niptious  arc  tiiosc  of  an  carthi^uakc  ;"  and  he  thou  glvet^  some  of 
those  pictures  which  have  bccti  given  from  time  to  time  by  all  man- 
ner of  writerti  Riucc  the  discovery.  It  ia  strange,  hovrever,  that  U 
lias  omitted  to  spenk  of  "  Canvius  Town,"  where  eomo  uiuo  thou^au^l 
people  once  lived  under  little  tent«.  wUtiii  every  room,  yard,  awl 
paasage,  in  every  house  in  MtdlMiuniit,  was  filled  almiwi  to  suRucatiua. 
AVe  can  never  think  of  that  |jcriud  without  wundci-ing,  at>  we  did  in 
our  own  tent  at  the  time,  how  tho  constantly  arriving*  crowds  OBcapoil 
famine  and  fever.  As  to  society  thou,  and  for  a  year  or  two  aAcf- 
wards,  "  everj-thinjj  was  disordered,  and  out  of  place.  All  that  h#! 
been  at  the  bottom  was  at  the  lopt  All  wliich  had  Ik-cu  at  lbs 
top  was  at  the  bottom."  Tliis  being  true  of  the  people,  it  is  iw 
wonder  that  an  etjual  dii^rder  should  be  true  of  the  ]>laoe.  Not  oulr 
were  there  no  rotids  through  bu»h  and  bog.  but  the  buKb  itself  wit& 
close  down  upon  the  northern  outskirts  of  iielboume,  oiul  the  \k% 
was  also  there  in  degiee,  and  after  any  heavy  rain  tbe  stonu'watcr 
rushed  irresistibly  down  several  of  the  main  streets.  Mr.  Trollopc 
alludes  to  n  child  bciug  drowned  in  tho  streets,  as  something  sur- 
prising ;  but  this  happened  sometimes  with  men  and  womra,  wad  4MI 
one  occa.<)ion  a  man  with  a  hor«e  and  cart  was  carried  down  Swanston- 
stroet,  and  man  and  hoi-se  were  drowned  in  the  Yarra.  Bullock  dmye- 
wero  often  bogged  at  the  northern  top  of  the  town,  where  they  reiuaiQc<I 
for  iroek.1.  In  the  bush  a  bullock  drav  has  often  been  hedged  on  il 
way  to  the  diggings  so  hopelessly  that  it  was  unloaded  and  left  iber*^ 
for  monthit,  to  be  dug  out  when  the  dry  season  came.  Jn  the  tuwu  ol 
Kilmorci,  ]  have  good  reason  to  remember  wiiat  the  bog  was  iu 
main  street.  This  was  early  in  1S53.  A  bullock  once  sank  <)uil4] 
out  of  sight,  just  opposite  the  post-oftice,  and  a  man  on  lionscl 
coining  thraiigh  soon  after,  his  horse  was  literallv  staked  un  the  h« 
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of  the  biillack.  In  the  main  so-oUled  roajl  throu;^  the  new  f^old-ficlil 
at  thi:  BltU'  Mountain  (Vii^triria)  a  fight  tnck  pliice  otio  ilark  ni|b;ht 
between  two  ilrunken  miners.  Their  weight  nnd  straggler  noon  took 
them  down,  ao  thai  absolutely  nothing  was  seen  of  the  men  except 
four  muddy  arms  witii  siiisli-drippiog  fiats  rising  and  foiling  as  con- 
tinuing the  fight  even  while  the  combatants  were  being  Butfocateit 
below,  Crowds  of  diggers  with  lighted  boiiglirj  of  the  red  gum-tree 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  bog.  shouting  and  ajiplauding.  Apart  from 
all  vulgarizing  associations,  the  scene  to  my  thinking  was  not  un- 
worthy of  a  page  in  Uomcr.  The  bodies  at  length  were  hauled  out — 
scraped  dowii— and  bmugJit  to  life  witli  some  difficulty. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Trollops  t^  the  Yanu  Bend  Lunatic  Asylum 
appears  to  have  byen  too  hurried,  or  he  woidd  never  have  omitted 
mention  of  the  yhrnbUiricH,  and  tlie  taiitefully  romantic-  ganh-uirkg, 
created  out  of  a  savage  wililei-npss  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Bowir,  entirely 
tikrough  his  himiani:;  and  judicious  ntanngemtnit  of  the  patients. 
The  Victorian  GovcnutH'ni  «liowiid  Urn  n»iml  "gratitude." 

The  accotiut  given  by  our  author  of  the  golden  metropolis,  Bal- 
laarac  (long  since  Tiilganzcd,  a8  it  vtaa  sure  to  be,  into  Bima7-a'),  is  as 
good  and  onnplete  as  could  well  Iw  accomplished  by  u  tourist  lied  to 
time.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Hargrcaves  and  Ksmond  were  the 
earliest  practical  discoverers  of  the  gold.  There  were  a  few  other 
claimauts,  but  Uiey  couki  not  make  out  a  much  belter  cose  than 
some  of  the  old  tthepherds  who  nfisertcd  they  had  often  found  a  rich 
nugget  while  Hlrolling  after  their  flocks,  because  they  saw  some- 
thing shiny,  when  (hey  kicked  it  Itofore  them  with  their  bob-nailed 
IxjotK 

Wlijit  41r.  Trollope  says  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  gold  metro- 
polis has  but  too  mucli  truth  in  it.  If  any  "  exUnivtating  circum- 
etaoces"  con  be  aihluci^l  they  will  be,  Hrst,  in  the  fuet  that  Chinese 
women  arc  not  allowed  to  Icavif  their  country,  and  the  Gmuggling  of 
euch  goods  is  very  diflicult,  exfK?iis-ive.  and  dangerous;  secondly,  that 
the  girls  of  "twelve  to  fourteen  "  found  among  thorn,  whom  he  calls 
"  children,"  are  in  most  cases  as  much  women  as  tliey  will  ever  be  (the 
Australian  climate  ]>lacing  puherty  earlier  by  two  years,  or  three 
yean,  than  with  u&) ;  aod  thirdly,  that  the  Chinese  have  sometimes 
married  imfwrted  young  emigrants,  to  whom  they  have  behaved  ver^* 
weU  indeed,  and  in  a  few  montlis  were  robbed  and  deserted  by  the 
incarnate  young  etnij.Tant  aforesaid.  As  for  the  rest,  we  are  quite  of 
Jlr.  Trollope's  mind.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  know  the  Chinese 
quarter  in  Melbuuinu.  where  there  are  some  respectable  merchants 
who  deal  iu  tea,  and  many  other  things.  Some  of  their  transactions 
are  to  the  extent  of  from  lO.OOflf.  to  15,000/.  a  year,  or  far  more. 
The  dealings  of  Kong  Meug,  for  iiistaince.  The  ouly  Chinese  lady 
known  to  be  in  AusLiulia,  is  the  caxefuUy-sccluded  Mrs.  Koug  Blcng. 
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Wo  submit  that  Mrs.  TroUope  should  liave  paid  lier  a  vixlt  in  Iicr 
elegant  biril-cage. 

Some  paius  liave  been  devoted  \a\  the  gold  mining  in  SanJhum 
(the  "ancient"  Bendigo  of  our  eJtrly  time),  as  also  to  Gipp«'  LaiHi, 
WaJlialitt.  and  WoodV  Point,  wliicli  ho  bravely  visited  at  th«  risk  of 
breaking  bis  neck,  or  every  other  bone  in  bis  skin.  But  what  else 
could  wo  expect  of  a  man  who,  being  mounted  on  a  small  cob  at  on* 
of  tiio  Molbounie  hunts,  rides  bard  at  a  strong  post  and  rail  fence  of 
four  foot  and  a  half  high,  while  doubting  if  tlic  email  cob  con  cunr 
sisteon  stone  clean  overV  Touching  upon  Wagga  Wagga,  and  some 
other  place;;,  Mr.  Trollope  amuses  himself  with  the  trail  of  the  Y-*^ 
"  Claimant,"  in  whose  storj'  lie  found  so  many  Austialiaus,  inclodiiig 
one  of  their  most  learned  and  aciito  judgeK.  very  much  disposed  tu 
believe."  Of  the  nxatchless  coach-driving  in  the  most  daugerons  part* 
of  the  buBh.  a  true  account  is  given,  and  we  can  but  atUnire  tbt 
firmness  of  uur  Hulhor  in  not  frequently  iusistiug  upon  getting 
down  and  walking  while  the  wheels  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  frightfcl 
roclty  deiscents,  if  not  precipices;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  w 
shoxdd  not  have  equally,  if  not  more,  admired  bis  firmness  had  be 
insi-sted  upon  getting  down,  because  his  life  Vioa  probably  worth  ftf 
moi'e  to  other  people  than  the  rest  i»f  tlie  coach  ]oa«l. 

The  old  vexed  consideration  of  the  land,  and  the  struggles  of  thc^ 
free-aelectors  with  the  wealthy  and  wary  squatters  (see  vol.  i.  p.  4ttl  1,18 
again  made  prominent  in  treating  of  Victoria ;  but  from  all  tli^ 
and  finally  tlie  Duffy  Act,  carried  out  stringently  by  Mr.  Grant  init* 
OVigical  intentions,  whereby  the  old  grattpiug  monopolies  are  at  u 
end,  Mr.  TroUope  extricates  himself  with  a  good  merry  Unrnd,  and  «e 
breathe  free  air  once  more  among  the  fields  of  the  people.  Thej" 
may  have  to  go  further  off  for  lliein,  but  there  they  are  for  selection.* 

With  regard  to  literature  in  Australia,  onr  author  seems  to  ban 
assumed  that  there  were  no  writers  there,  or  none  who  could  write 
except  on  colonial  topics.  He  does  justice  to  tbe  Artjuit  newspspt'i, 
as  also  to  the  St/dney  Mominy  HeiuM  ;  and  in  hl.s  closing  senteuw 
about  Victoria,  he  just  mentions  one  gentleman's  name — and  that  i\ 
all.  But  even  in  the  Melbourne  Club  he  might  have  heard  fivin 
more  than  one  of  its  members,  that  there  were  men  of  leamiDg, 


*  Among  thi;  mony  ingcnioua  sugjceHtiona  at  the  first  trial,  nou«  were  mora  aCrOdnr 
than  tlio  attempc  to  Identify  tlic  "  Cl&imaBt "  wilh  Morgtui,  tbe  f&mona  biubnai 
Tbo  writer  uf  tlio  above  piigee,  m  aom^ti.ny  with  l>r.  Nciltl,  naw  Mbican's  hMd  1 
iuiT  in  n  sink,  IwoMtb  ft  jet  (if  cold  water,  in  Profcflaor  ITalfftrd'a  laboratoiy,  at  thf' 
Hulbotirne  Univenj^  i  eo  that  Sir  Roger  moiit  hsTe  bad  (wu  hmdfl— and  two  ««J 
remarltablii  and  diwimilar  lieuds— by  ihU  port  of  the  "  cvidenoe." 

t  For  the  moot  vuitiji lute  nccouni  of  tlie  laoUvB  gf  tbo  Calse-swearing  "umUmv* 
and  "dnmmiM"  during'  tli«  IrmL  alrngglv*,  rutf.  H.  <X  Booth'*  "  Aootbcr  EnglaDd^ 
and  Uiu  Bar.  J.  BolIantjne'H  "  Uouim  and  Hora«ateada"  (tkoogh  h«  tliotUd 
aokjwwledgcd  bia  obligations  to  ?llr.  Booth),  for  tJie  best  handbook  of  Victerift. 
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ami  art,a«  well  as  mcnof  litcmture,  in  the  Cityof  McllKmriK*. 
id  flsewliere  in  these  colonics.  It  looks  as  if  he  hail  iinjiumedthyrc 
■WAS  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  thought  of  thn  omission  having 
oociiTred  nt  the  last  moment,  he  had  just  tackt-d  on  a  closing  sentence. 
True,  he  mentions  the  name  of  I>r,  Ba<lhiira  of  Sy<liipy  as  :i  j^risit 
Greek  scholar,  Imt  he  shonl*!  also  have  hi>ard  of  Mr.  Htuubrjiiso  nnO 
his  lihrary  of  20,00(1  vulumcs,  and  of  other  ^-ontletneti  in  Nuw  South 
Wales ;  of  the  late  Dr.  Evaiirf,  of  ilclhuiinie- — a  man  of  high  uloaiiicni 
and  oriental  leannng,  and  of  other  remarkable  attainmentw ;  of  this 
lato  Mr.  Dcniehy,  who-io  lihrary  accumulated  in  the  hush  till  it 
re(|ulred  tlirue  btil lock-drays  to  hririg  it  down  to  Sydney  ;  of  Mr. 
David  Bln.tr,  of  MeUwnme,  who  carries  a  lihrary  in  his  head,  as  do 
Mr.  Tnlke,  and  Mr.  Janms  Smith  ;  of  Mr.  Richard  Rirnie — not  liecause 
he  is  th(;  son  of  the  futnous  Sir  Rirhanl  Hiniie,  or  heeauso  ho  took 
the  highest  honours  in  two  of  utir  Universitie-s  hut  for  his  writings 
and  hie  eloquence  ;  oi  Pnifessor  Wilson  (a  senior  wrangler).  Dr.  Hal- 
ford,  Dr.  Neild,  ami  Oiptain  Irving,  aiid  other  niemliera  of  tlie  Mel- 
bourne Univei-sity,  as  well  ns  various  men  of  h-thirs.  There  were,  not 
very  long  ago,  three  senior  wmnglera  rcsidcTit  in  Melbourne,  which 
could  not  be  said  of  any  otlier  city  tmt  of  London  ;  and  there  axy 
still  two.  It  is  true  enough  that  no  adequate  value  is  set  upon 
these  men  in  the  placus  where  they  reside,  for  the  old  mason  of  too 
much  fiiniiliarity  and  "neaniess;'"  hut  a  tourist  of  Mr  TrolloiMj's  brain, 
H|ttiiir  Bympiithietii,  and  power  of  appreciation,  ought  to  havo  dls- 
froT^ed  theuj,  instead  of  a]K)logizing  for  their  alisence  in  a  juvcidlc 
oolony.  Tliat  very  few  of  llietje  men  ever  write  a  book,  or  are  ao  dis- 
r^anlfid  of  their  time  and  labour  iis  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  is 
simply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  bonk  written  by  a  resident 
in  the  colonics  is  ever  purclioscd  in  the  coluiiios.  This  is  too  well 
known.  The  people — most  of  the  "  fine  jMfopIe  "  included — do  not  as 
'yot  knoH'  one  man  from  another,  except  as  lie  is  wttnltliy,  or  in  a 
position  to  add  to  their  wealth.  As  to  the  fine  aits,  they  have  had  a 
Wooluerand  a  Chevalier  (both  now  in  London),  and  they  have  still  got 
a  De  Bouvclot  (one  of  the  finest  living  landscape  painters),  and  may 
possibly  (though  1  hope  not)  again  sec  the  sculptor,  Charles  Summers. 
Can  Mr.  Trollope  point  to  any  public  statnos  in  London  ci{unl  to  the 
oolcssal  bronze  group  in  Collins  Street  Kast  ? 

It  may  have  chanced  that  some  complimentary  mention  of  such 
men  may  have  i-eached  our  author's  ears  at  the  iliuner-talde  of  Men- 
ides,  or  the  Melhuurne  Club,  or  Scott's;  nud  that  he  fancied  the 
enlogUta  were  "  blowing,"  and  detenuiuud  to  hold  his  peace.  He 
admits  that  he  adapted  tliis  roticenuu  with  regani  both  to  Mclbonrno 
and  Ballaai-at.  When  he  was  told  that  in  the  metropolis  of  tlie  gold 
fields,  which  was  a  lonely  desert  bush  only  twonty-two  yeare  :igo, 
there  were  now  3  town^lmUs,  .^0  churchtJH,  477  huteK  witli  other 
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things  to  matcli,  why  shouUi  lie  liavt-  considered  it  was  "  blowing," 
an.l  held  his  ikmicl'  i  Had  ho  doubt*_*d  Oic  tnitli,  there  waa  no  groat 
difficulty  iu  driving  nbout  for  n  moniing  or  two,  and  oountiiig  them. 
Kveu  the  *'Balla»nil  Sutr"  uUtaitis  nu  uieiition  tram  bis  ]kiu.  WUen 
in  Motbourne,  which  he  knew  to  h»vu  huoii  u  wihl  bush  iiutruiMon  by 
a  white  mau's  foot  fiiiLy  yfai"s  ajfci,  aud  tujiue  friendly  hfar-leadcTs,  or, 
to  put  it  moru  prujK-rly,  liuii-ivodtirs  and  good  vululilo  strect-guiJes, 
wen.'  anxious  that  be  should  set  a  right  vaiut;  upon  Uie  i^at  facts 
hufore  hiiii,  why  shoiihl  ho  Imvo  coiifiiih-rfd  tliLs  as  "blowing"? 
Suppose  the  figniesof  speech  werfi  ratlierghtteriuj^  why  receive  them 
ujion  bin  shicUl — an  unrcQcctiog  non-coniJuctor — and  even  boast  uf 
this  uuainiablc  rc-ticencc  ?  The  pn>vocalioD8  wero  h;irdly  adequate  ; 
yet  Mr.  Trollopc's  volumes  continually  have  such  grudging  expres- 
sions a«  "  I  feel  l>ound  to  admit" — "  I  must  confess  " — **  It  is  oulyjusl 
to  diiclare  " — "  I  should  do  wrong  not  to  mention  ' — "  I  am  bound  to 
say,"  &C.  If  these  admirubie  fiicbs  arc  true,  why  should  our  admired 
autlior  listen  to  thorn  "  tike  a  sheep  before  bis  shearers"  ?  As  for  the 
frorjucot  egotism,  the  boasting,  the  self-assertion  and  (*elf-*iuffici«ucy 
of  many  of  the  youug  men  ami  women,  especially  amung  the  weuUliy, 
aud  even  tbu  best  dasaes,  it  is  all  true  euougli.  Wliatever  they  don't 
kuow  is  not  worth  knowing.  Tliry  ignore  or  smoke  nt  all  high  rejwi- 
tations.  Their  iguorauoc-  is  better  than  your  knowledge.  A  phre- 
nologist wuiihl  itearch  in  vain  for  wonder  and  veneration.  And  it  may 
also  be  true,  generally,  that  tlit*  MelUmrnites  wJJl  not  siilimit  to 
"patronized  i"— but  what  lias  the  Town  Hall  douel — the  Slayor 
Mr.  Fitz^bbon  might  exclaim,* — what  have  the  cathedrals,  poet-offic 
houses  of  parliament  dune  ? — and  the  1>lue-^1toue,  bricks-and-moi 
plate-glass,  aud  rich  moiiidings  in  the  Ktruets  at  large,  that  any 
tourist  shouid  bury  his  head  in  bis  wool,  and  be  dumb  i*  The  only 
good  that  comes  of  thia  is,  however,  worth  attaining;  for  when  sncl 
a  man  really  does  praise  with  eutliusiafcni,  we  may  leol  ijuite  sur 
that  the  object  deserves  it.  Sydney  Harbour  aud  public  gaiiieiut,  for 
instance;  the  public  ganJeuK  of  Adelaide;  the  grapes  and  othuTJ 
fruits  of  South  Au»tra]i.i;  the  dierrius  aud  mulberries,  and  tlie  jaiai 
of  Tasmania,  tbo  magnificence  of  tlie  Banks  in  Mclbount«,  and,  here 
and  tlierc.  the  superllnity  uf  the  mutton, — these  are  the 
which  in'<pire  an  involiintary  t'i'-n|ueuce. 


'  Urlween  Uie  ftwrs  IK.'>I  an>i  I>.m1,  Uir  value  of  bOiUing  sit»  in  Mclhmimtfi 
a  tbousand  pur  ctnk     Tho  raluv  sc  tbis  ttnii!  (IHra]  lasj  be  entiinatnl  (roiu 
foQowtag  extnct   {rum  tliv  MelLotiruc   Jrv^uji ;— "The  hlock  of   luid,  aboot  an' 
BVfe  uad  a  faklf  iu  extent,  in  -'Spring  Street,  uml  DpixMitc  tbr  Treunuy,  woa  pat  up  ta 
fuortwvui  lut«,  uBil  turctu;  k>t<  rvalt^  B  I'Uial  of  Aiaf^iK    Afiolber  iitopGtt7  i 
of  Iftnd  and  Luitdiuc*  ui  liuurkr  cun!  f^waiuUiii  Strouts.    The  frootoge  to  Uonth 
Street  wa»  r.lf  Icct,  tlm  !Sffui(>t<^U  Strc4;i  fcootaito  lnnn((  t^  frvl.     Tliin  |iropenj  wiw ' 
mid  t>7  anctioa,  aiul  cealiscd  the  raannoua  ouin  of  £»0,8tX>,  UOug  at  thu  i«te  of  i^M 
par  fout  frontafe.  or  £37S,£&0  per  act«." 
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Of  Tasmania  (the  vaily  Van  IJieman's  Lanvi.  of  ven'  bad  odour), 
the  wliulo  deschptiou  Is  iu  thu  must  clianuiug  strle,  jliiiJ  leadx  like  an 
essay  of  Charles  Lamb  )>  grafted  upuu  tlit;  most  reliable  fHcts  and 
practiciiUy  benevolent  politics.  He  placeii  iu  the  frtreugtfst  light  the 
cruel  inatiunalily  of  the  Uirifi'  which  presses  upon  her  commerco 
with  the  sister  colonies,  "  uspecially  of  Vitrtririn,"  NeveirthcleRs,  let 
the  wotkiiig-clasBeitK  of  Great  Britain  read  th^  following  sentences, — 

"Intiwt  say  of  this  colony"  (Ta&m.inia),  "as  T  have  suit!  and  shall  sny  of 
oW  ihf  olhcy!',  that  i(  Ls  ii  Panulise  for  a  wurkiiig-imiii  a«  compared  with 
England.  Tho  Hoikin^i-mnn  isui  liere  alwayn  get  ouoiiyli  iwA,  «an  always 
doUieaud  eih<;ltur  hinLSclf.aiul  cu-u  .iXno  vducat&  hlschildroa." — (Vol.  ii.  l"--*--) 

"  Were  it  my  lyt  io  (iikc  up  my  tx-sidenw  iu  Australia,  and  t-ould  I  clioiwie 
the  coitmy  in  which  1  wii«  to  live,  1  would  iiitch  uiv  stall'  iu  T;iaiiiaQia.'' 
—(Vol  iL  p.  76.) 

These  vohuncs  contain  very  clearly- printed  maps  of  each  of  the 
colonies,  as  aucuratv  poiLsiph  as  the  scale  pt-rmits.  tliougli  we  havo 
searclied  in  vain  fcr  two  of  Uie  principal  towns  in  Tiujuiania.  viz. : 
i^unceston  and  Fort  Arthur, — whiio  in  the  map  of  Victoria  the 
UNiiiU  confusion  exists  v^ith  regard  to  the  W'tnl Kmik^Xiw  Mountain) 
a£  to  ittt  position,  it"  found  at  alJ,  with  leganl  toDaylo«ford,Treutham, 
and  Mount  Blackwood.  Some  of  these  maps  have  several  foliiings, 
and  we  %vill  defy  thf  most  careful  reader  to  open  them  out  twice 
without  tcarinj;.  If  you  do  not  tear  them  they  wiil  tear  themselves. 
They  should  be  lined,  or  else  carefully  cut  out  pi-c^ious  to  unfolding. 

In  spreading  out  before  us  tlie  great  yellow  map  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, blank  as  to  words,  signs,  or  tokens  of  life  beyond  the  borders, 
aud  along  some  of  the  rivf;r-banks,  we  are  struck  with  the  remark  of 
the  Yankee  that  "it  wis  ihe  best  counliy  he  had  evor  seen  to  run 
through  an  hour-ghuts."  Mr.  Trollope  heant  witne-^s  to  the  sandineKs, 
and  found  that  "frum  FreomanUe,  the  K«a-port,  the  road  up  to  Perth, 
the  capital,  lies  tlirough  sand."  Thei'e  is  ahto  a  great  run  upon  sikiid 
in  many  places,  hut  there  is  also  some  very  gi>utl  laud  in  lai-ge  and 
isolate  patches.  Tiie  land  must  cr-rtainly  be  goijd  for  something,  as 
•*  grapes  of  ftn  enormous  size  are  sold  at  apennj'  a  pound,  and  mutton 
areraged  twopence  a  pound  in  1M71."  Groat  numbcTs  of  convict-t 
have  been  sent  here,  and  in  Albany,  at  King  Cleorgo"?  Sound,  the 
inhabitants  are  already  regretting  an  importation  which  tiiey  brought. 
upon  themselves.  Th(?y  alao  complain  of  the  class  of  women  that 
have  )>een  sent  out  as  i-migranU,  <leclarini;  them  to  he  of  the  lowest 
■acter.  But,  says  Mr.  Trollope,  with  much  gravity,  ihi.<i  is  unrea^ 
;  "the  women  in  question  were  sent  that  they  might  l>ccomc 

e  wives  of  conWcts,  and  couKI  not  ihen-fore  hav«;  liet-n  expediently 
selected  from  the  highest  orders  of  the  English  aristocracy."  The 
convict  element  is  a  bad  one  for  the  progress  of  the  colony,  partjcu- 
Jarly  when  there  is  no  gold.     Wool  is  at  present  the  chief  article  of 
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commerce,  and  gi-ap«i  woulJ  also  "Ue  so  if  a  markft  cohIiI  Ivo  fouDd 
for  them.  Why  tliey  arc  not  converted  into  TAisins,  one  does  not 
dearly  un<lorstatuI. 

At  Albany,  on  King  Gcoi;go'8  Sound,  our  author  met  an  old  school- 
fellow  who  was  rcstidont  magistrate  there,  and  acted  as  judge  "  for  a 
district  about  itB  big  as  Great  Britain."  Intending  cniigranis  aro 
informed  tliey  may  do  very  well  in  Western  Australia,  provided  tbey 
can  bring  with  them  a  itonW  capital  of  200^  or  31>()/.  The  area  of  ihiit 
colony,  is  "  .ibout  one  million  square  mile."*,  or  about  eight  tinie.s  tlie 
Mzc  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BnUun  and  Ireland,"  so  tliat 
llio  emigrant  dettiroat  of  uettling  upon  land  wilt  find  n  pratty  large 
(ipace  to  sok-ct  fr«m. 

The  map  of  South  Australia,  which  liontc- readers  will  best  know 
by  the  name  of  Adelaide,  Die  capital,  when  opened  ot  fuU  length, 
loolts  like  a  strip  of  land  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  globe,  or.  at 
least,  ill  the  most  uniiUtabitcd  section  of  it.  But  the  greatetit  thing  to 
wonder  at,  and  admire,  is  the  line  of  atelegmpb  ninuing  right  through 
the  entire  extent  up  to  Port  Darwin,  througii  arid  de};erls  of  sand, 
and  foretiUs,  and  rueks,  and  swamps,  and  creeks,  and  sciitb  or  barren 
ptaios,  with  here  and  titei-o  an  uasis.  The  names  uf  the  heroic  ex- 
plurers,  Captain  Sturt,  of  Hovel  and  Hume,  uf  Stuart,  and  of  Burke 
and  Wills,  are  almust  tlie  only  signK  of  human  life  for  hundred*  uf 
miles  at  a  stretch.  The  account  of  the  amstruction  of  this  telegraph 
will  be  found  highly  intert'sting  ;  and  there  is  actimlly  a  pnyecr  for 
constructing  a  niUway  at  a  cost  of  1(I,(X)0,OUO/.  the  cntii'e  distance 
up  to  Piu-t  Durwtn.     For  "  another  young  ctiluny,"  ace  voL  ii,  p.  2il. 

Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  admirable  theories  of  settlement  on  colo- 
nial laniis  is  very  fairly  discussed  ;  and  we  arc  next  sliown,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Sinnet,  bow  the  emigi-ants  rushed  away  to 
Victoria  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  gold  mania  in  IS-'jI. 

The  great  public  building  in  Adelaide  art:-  iidinired  by  our  author 
in  a  full  out-speaking  tone,  particularly  tlie  pottt-office,  towu-h:dl, 
and  "  the  grandeur  of  the  banks."'  He  liked  the  people  of  Adelaide. 
1 1  is  clear  that  they  did  not  shut  him  up  by  such  "  blt^wing  "  as  he 
experienced  in  certain  other  places,  where  the  Bowers  of  speccli 
ruffled  the  "  Lfjitduu  pride."  As  to  population,  Adelaide  "contains 
very  nearly  a  third  ol'  the  whole  cunimuuiLy  of  Suuth  Australia,"  and 
he  couiesse^  that  "  it  is  about  the  hottest  city  in  Australia  tKiulh  of 
the  tropics,"  and  that  in  December  "  men  and  women  sigh  for  Wo*  in 
llio  shade,  as  lliey  witbin  tbe  tropics  wgh  for  the  temperate  Jwne*." 
We  knew  it  would  oome  to  tliis;  but  each  colony,  at  times,  can  be 
aliout  i\n  hot  AH  another.  Altugetber  he  i:ii  very  omiplinioutary  to 
the  in^ilituliouH  of  Adelai<le.  and  "cannot  refrain  "  (which  is  a  pity) 
"  from  bestowing  his  meed  of  admiration."  .fUid  "  tlie  Forinaccoux 
City  "  wel!  <lew.rvcs  all  he  says  of  it. 
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;-fl)-  but  ckarly  treated  are  the  variona  topics  of  "  wheat,"  "  red 
trust,"  "cockatoo  farmei-s,"  the  rich  "  copper  mines,"  the  "  salt  bush," 
ami  f>f  course  the  sheep.  One  of  the  stations  he  visited  liad  about 
120,000  (ihcep.  who  wan'icreil  over  a  run  of  1,2(X),000  acres.  For  the 
wliolc  of  this  extent  it  hiw  been  necessary  to  A\%  deep  wells  to  obtain 
fitifficiont  water;  ro  that  it  will  bo  sci-ii  that  .sheep-farmiDg  upon  a 
lut^c  sciJe  needs  some  capital,  aiid  is  not  all  profit 
I  In  treating  of  the  agricultural  products  of  South  Australia,  our 
antbor  aavs,  "  I  should  be  wrong  not  to  mention  the  vineyards  of  the 
colony."  Wrong  indi-'etJ,  and  it  would  also  be  absurd.  One  feels 
liurpriscd  that  thoffreat  foresight  displayed  in  several  other  important 
matters  should  in  this  re.speci  fall  so  short,  even  while  the  author's 
intellect  compel.'*  him  t«  admit  the  centuries  tiiat  hav«*  been  required 
10  produce  the  best  wines  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  other 
old  countri&t.  He  fouiid  the  South  Australian  wine  "hoadv  "  and 
unpoJatable."  He  preferred  tiie  Victorian  wine,  made  at  Yering. 
Bttt  he  evidently  did  not  much  like  tho  wines  of  New  South  Wales, 
tir  in  fact  Australian  wines  weiierally.  Ho  fancied  a  second  or  third 
glas.-*  «f  some  of  the  light-coloured  winen  woubl  have  made  him  tipsy. 
But  this  ia  not  the  right  won).  They  cause  a  pleasing  fonn  of 
rraHaiUm,  or  a  soft,  sprightly  deUrc,  but  it  soon  posses  off;  and  this 
b  only  the  case  with  a  few  of  ttie  wines.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Rei.sling,  the  C^awarra,  Kaludah  (the  pale,  or  the  Rosic-  Kaludah), 
the  rod  Hermitage,  or  the  Shiran.  Hi-s  friends  assuix-d  him  he  was 
prejudiced,  and  that  hi.s  palate  had  become  injured  by  the  brandied 
vises  of  the  old  country.  No  doubt  tho  nn«c  also  had  been  injured, 
or  the  exquisite  rtori-vinons  boiKinct  of  some  of  the  Auatraliau  wincH 
would  have  .surpri.sed  and  tleliglited  him.  As  to  the  flavour  of  noma 
of  the  wne-f,  especially  the  pale  straw-coloured,  or  light  goldcn- 
tiuled  -wines,  probably  the  ta-sle  for  them  has  to  be  ac<:|uired.  Most 
j>eop!e  will  rememl>Lr,  i\a  children,  their  first  impression  of  jMirt  and 
sherry,  as  a  Burt  of  physic ;  and  grown-up  people  Tuay  n-meinber  tliat 
k^n  tbey  first  tasted  a  gla.sa  of  genuine  liigh-tlavoured  buck,  tliut  it 
Hb  unpalatable — not  tu  allude  tu  the  fii'st  tasLe  of  olives,  which 
■niauy  peraoiis  can  never  acquire  as  othera  do.  Some  of  the  Victorian 
wine^  have  been  almost  as  luscious  its  a  liipiour,  yet  without  any 
fcugar  having  been  added.  Wlisit  then  must  be  the  o.xtraordinary 
iuberent  qualities  of  the  grapes  that  .shall  lie  so  sweet  entirely  from 
their  nwu  Kacclianne  properties,  or  ho  beady  from  their  own  natural 
alcohol  ?  Here  is  a  foimclatioii  for  future  vignerons  to  work  upon  I 
Here  ai"e  the  elements  and  moa)i«  fur  Iho  production  of  wines  which, 
iu  process  of  no  distant  time,  will  rival  the  finest  wines  of  the  old 
continent — that  will  euro  the  labouring  classes  of  their  habitual 
drunkenness,  as  Mr.  Trollope  <ioe8, 1  think,  foresee — and  that  will 
eventually,  as  he  docs  vol  foresee,  become  a  cuuimercial  export  tliut 
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will  as  8urely  siiperspHe  tnoro  than  half  the  wines  of  Uie  oW  cwiotne^- 
iiowih-Aiik  iu  Kntclftn*!.  ts  the  AtifitmJiati  and  New  ZmIawI  pruned 
meat*  will  briiist  «lowi]  tlie  price  of  butchers' meat  pnKJuccd  tn  the 
United  Kingrlom.  Aa  to  the  Australinn  working-nipn.  how  vtry 
miicb  Vlter.  as  onr  autlior  says  of  the  wines  as  thi>y  now  are.  wuuli! 
be  such  a  heverage  tliaii  the  tilthy,  hot,  ami  hocii.-»e<l  hrandie^  thty 
hftbttualty  cJriuk.  Disappoiutmeutaas  to  gold  send  many  turn  to  tlw 
Lunatic  A^yhims,  but  far  more  are  sent  there  by  thn  filthy  bmntliet. 

The  tirst  Wino-giowing  Company  projected  iu  Vietoria  was  ili* 
**  Noorillim,"  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago, — the  grapes  to  be  growfl  oo 
the  land  of  a  ^|iiatter  named  Sinclair,  on  tlie  bank^  of  the  Gnulhuni 
River.  Mr.  Sitichur  came  down  tt>  Melbourne  to  arrange  leniw  witk 
the  pi-opoHed  t-iini^vany.  He  was  a  btisb-gentlemnn  who  likodtW 
usual  surt  of  branily,  caring  ni>th)ng  for  wiue  but,  wishing  to  nuilie 
the  most  of  \\\A  hind.  On  tlio  ficsl  day  of  his  arrival,  being  at  ilioacr 
at  Bignel's  Hute!,  some  colonial  wine  was  recoiiimeiidwi  to  him  .■* 
bcini,'  very  tim^.  It  was  one  of  ttit*  |talR  gidden  K»tuda)i.s.  He  dtink 
the  Hrat  glasw,  ftnd  looked  tboushiful ;  then  a  second  glawa,  ami  luoknl 
round,  jus  tliougli  he  fancied  we  were  all  lauj,^ing  at  him.  SoravUd; 
a.<fked  what  hi>  thought  of  it,  for  it  \va»  really  a  beautifid  and  deltaM 
wiue.  "Well, '  said  he,  "  1  think  thai  a  gloss  of  sherry  in  a  IweiMt 
of  water,  would  rejii-eMiut  all  its  i|ualities,— so  far  as  Ttty  tafiteii 
concerned."  A  day  or  two  afterwards  .Mr.  Sinclair  was  niiMig 
"Nobofly  knew  what  had  becomt'  of  bim.  "Ott"  on  the  spree!"  ii 
WRs  said.  At  the  end  of  two  or  tliree  weeks  the  unfortunate  gca- 
man's  body,  di^figureil  by  insects,  avptiles,  and  the  native  cat,  Mid 
dissolving  iti  the  hiiu.  wiut  dUc-overed  in  the  iwrub  of  the  ucB-filMn 
near  St.  Kilda,  where  it  appoanHi  that  ho  had  wandered  after  barun; 
been  hucu^uiL'd  by  wmw.  brandy  be  liuii  drank  at  one  of  the  evil  iiUk* 
of  Llic  mibiu'bs.  The  projected  Cumpauy  waa  then  liauded  mm  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  contiguous  station — the  ''  Tabilk ;  "• — a  milliattpf 
vine-cuttings  were  ordered  by  the  promoter  and  hou.  sec.  from  tl» 
ditfi^runt  colonies,  which  were  planted,  after  rejecting  all  tiic  doubtful 
sticks,  by  a  French  vignerou  from  Jincguudy  (Ludovic  Marie),  and  it 
the  first  year  700.000  cuttings  had  taken  root  and  producicd  gwp* 
In  the  second  year  the  grapes  were  verj-  tine,  and  in  the  tliird  «« 
fiome  of  them,  being  left  uu  the  vines  asi  lato  as  possible,  boiMM 
raisins  of  the  richest  quality.  The  hon.  sec.  and  the  vignewn  n«f* 
both  ti-eateJ  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  chief  proprietor  "  took  to  bnuuly/ 
und  died  iu  a  private  atiyluni. 

A  divii^ioQ  of  Mr.  TroUoi>e's  second  volume  is  devoted  to  AustnliiD 
luetitutions,  under  the  heaii»  of  "Schools,  Libiurieb,  Poor  Uoom^ 
Armies,  and  Church,"  also  "  iiegielatures  and  Sports."  Tho  Bcbouk 
are  given  with  some  caa-e ;  the  libraries  with  no  care  at  alL  Ni> 
mention  is  made  of  the  Melbuunte  Librar)',  wlucb,  besides  being  well 
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and  largely  stocked  with  sUiiilniil  books,  haa  Uuh  fealvK,  wliicli 
is  unique  anwng  public  lilmirit-s,  vbt,  all  tlio  chairs  auj  tables  aru  of 
the  richest  wuuflii  ami  leatbors,  and  the  biuding,  UmHii^,  ami  giUIiiig 
uf  most  of  clie  buuks  is  so  rich  that  in  countless  cases  their  uiitsidus 
must  have  cost  quite  as  much  as  the  books  themselves,  and  some- 
times mon-.  To  iriy  tbiuking,  all  thi§  is  prodigal,  and  therefore  un- 
uecessary,  iHiinpous,  and  ridiculous,  and  should  not  have  been  ovor* 
hxiked.  Some  sharp  critiei-sm  is  passed  upou  legislative  speakers, 
but  some  deserved  compliments  are  also  paid.  The  "Sports"  arc 
very  poorly  dracribcd,  or,  rather,  evaded.  JTiere  is  no  word  about 
foot-ball,  boat-racing,  the  (to  my  Uiiukiug)  stupid  maaia  for  cricket, 
the  good  gymnastics,  or  the  tirst-rate  swimming  at  the  "  bntbing- 
ship"  at  St.  Kilda,  the  largest  enclosuiu  in  the  world  for  such  tents. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  CalcdoiuEin  Games,  at  Trhicli  thou.suudi4 
of  jteople  always  attend,  and  couairuing  which  ilr,  P<jiid  (Spiers  and 
Pond)  ooidd  have  furnished  our  tourist  with  abundant  information. 
Still,  in  one  of  the  sports  onr  author  rea-lly  comes  out,  not  iu  scarlet, 
it  is  true,  but  with  all  the  phicky  lioaours,  of  the  "  clotli,"  and  bis 
description  of  how  be  onco  joined  the  "  Melbourne  Huat,"  is  quite 
delightful.  He  had  previously  beeu  k;uigaroo-buntlug  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  described  how  the  male,  called  an  "  old  man  kangaroo," 
when  liard  pressed  will  turn  and  fight  with  his  fere  paws.  There  is 
not  much  tlanjjer  in  this  ;  but  if  be  used  Ids  ininicnsc  and  poworfid 
bind  legs,  he  would  rip  up  or  strike  dead  one  dog  after  another,  with 
his  back  set  against  a  tree.  Uut  the  poor  old  man  of  the  woods 
seldom  thinks  of  this,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  as  be  stands,  with  little 
real  resistance,  and  in  silence.  There  are  people  who  coming  in  at 
one  of  these  unresisting  silent  deaths,  have  been  so  touched  by  the 
right,  that  they  could  never  feel  couifurtable  in  hunting  an  old  man 
of  the  woods  from  tluit  day.  With  a  good  wild  Ijuar  or  a  tiger,  it  is 
a  very  diflerent  matter;  but  Australian  wild  animals,  even  the  bears, 
are  disposed  to  be  tame  ami  friendly  with  m.in — and  we  see  witat 
ioUows.     The    Marquis  do  Beauvoir  get^  half  crazy  with  the  safe 

itemeal. 

"We  now  take  the  sea  for  New  Zealand,  and  whoever  may  liave 
found  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  Kaltic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscav  in 
winter,  will  appreciate  Mr.  Trollope'sj  pleasure  in  approaching  these 
rtonny  ami  dangei-ous  coasts.  As  sonift  four  luiudred  book^i,  pamph- 
lets, and  other  writings  about  New  Zealand  have  already  appeared  at 
oue  time  and  another,  it  may  be  imagined  there  is  not  much  more 
(except  of  the  Slaories)  to  be  said.  Still,  it  is  gorj<i  tn  have  the 
prasentworb  in  its  completeness;  good  to  have  Mr.  Trollope's  viejvs; 
and  good  to  have  the  most  recent  accounts  fr«vm  an  eye-witness. 

Mr.  TroUopc  could  not  at  first  have  seeu  very  fir^t-rate  specimens 
of  iha  MaorieSj  for  be  says  "the  men  average  5  feet  («^  inches  in 
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beiglit,  find  arc  almost  equal  io  strength  and  weight  to  EngUiihrnen." 
Tlie  avcnige  JInori  may  not  be  taller  than  tlmt,  or  weigh  more  tltu 
average  Eugiishtncn,  but  the  weight  of  the  latter  may  1*  a  good 
(kal  in  fat,  while  the  -weight  of  the  former  is  from  bone,  muscle,  uuj 
sinew.    As  to  strength  we  are  inferiur.  and  ni  at^tivity  uittl  endiinuKe 
•wo  arc  (except  with  trainwl  men)  literally  '  nowhere,"  in  compAnuo. 
How  shunld  it  be  otherwise  when  their  whole  life  has  been  onoof  tbe 
tino.?t  physical  training  ?     Our  suldiora,  brave  as  they  are,  soon  fiMntl 
out  tlieir  own  inferiority.     Touchiu;;  the  early  tlueils  of  cannibaliiffl, 
Ur.  Tmllopo  is  nftca  unjiiat' — though  he  i»  never  unjust  coiucioiBiT, 
but  through  ciTov  or  luisinforniation.      AVheii  fiwii  were  taken  in 
battle,  no  doubt  tliey  were  often  devoured,  and  our  tourist  says  Ic 
"docs  not  think  that  human  beings  wui-e  slaughtered  for  food  ia 
Now  Zealand."     Certainly  tlioy  were  uot  ;  and  the  real  meaning  of 
the  liorrid  fact  in  thuir  tribal  want,  and  their  battles  with  while  mts 
in  1774  and  other  years,  whom  they  naturally  i-egnrdcd  as  inradai 
iind  who  undoubtedly   were  uotliiug  lew  than  luvadei*.   is  ibn)  il 
was  a  custoui,  a  rite,  a  hideous  oi'^'ie,  to  roa.st  and  devour  their  vat- 
miee,  as  a  fiimi  act  of  vengeance.     This  is  obvious  in  the  Maori  wni- 
Pong  quote*! — '"  Such  is  imij  fuitied  that  I  will  fill  mysojf  fuller  with 
I  lie  brains  of  Pau.  of  Ngaiauuga,  of  Pipi,  imd  %vith  my  most  Aailj 
inonicl,  tlm  flesh  of  the  hnivd  Te  ao !"     lu  these  wars  our  auttir 
admits  that  they  openly  "  threatouod  each  other  with  cannitxiJiim. 
oud  Uuasteil  of  tin-  f<jes  they  had  devoured,"  just  as  the  North  Aio»- 
riean  Itidiaus  used  to  boast  of  the  human  scalpti  they  had  tnkcoia 
liatlte,  and  who  wore  the  frightful  remains  as  onuuuents..     Lei  w*  U 
just  to  all  men — savages  as  well  as  Christians — particidarly  Hli'.ie 
ilie  Christians  have  boeu  admissibly  unjust  to  tho  savagesL 

It  is  shown  how  euurnious  tracts  of  laud  were  "  iKiugbt "  fmin  iiatire 
chiefs  who  owned,  or  snid   they  owned  tbosc  districts,  in  exchaiiX* 
(or  a  number  Of  old  muskets,  gunpowder,  bullets,  red  nighi 
p.)ckct-haudkercliief«,   sliaving-brushes,  sealing-wax    (!),  jtjwg- 
^c.     And  iu  exchange  for  m'>ry  llian  4.1,000,000  of  acres !     Ills 
wonder  that  these  capital  bargains  weix>  .subsequently  repudiated  b^ 
other  chiefs,  aud   the  natives  of  other  tribes.  %vhcn  they  caine  to 
liotl  what  such  piu'ch:ise>t  involved,    Afttr  this  camo  o>ute8U  nd 
Uiltles,  in  which  tho  liaoriejt  wore  geucmlly  victorious,  often 
ually  so,  and  then  came  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  signed  by  fort; 
t)ix  chiefs,  aud  ruany  Maorics  of  the  two  iu:uu  islands. 

"It  stipulated,— first,  that  the  nnited  tribes  of  N'ew  ZcAl»nd  oimed  (W 
Queen  of  (Jrent  Britnin  to  he  their  Queen  ;  secondly,  that  the  Qunstf 
<:reiit  Britain  ownpd  that  the  land  of  New  ZcnUud,  fur  nil  purixwe*  vf  p>* 
sci»iii)],  hflf>ugftl  t'l  the   native   tril/rj ;  and  thirdly,  that   Xho  QuMu  wvol^ 

pi-ulccl  the  tvihea.'' 

Ova  anything  be  dearer  ? — aod  has  not  the  violation  of  thi«) 
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by  the  invadiog  whites  been  equally  clear?  "This  treaty,"  says  Mr. 
TroUope,  "  is  still  l&w,  auii  \a  tlie  h&&vA  on  which  Orcat  BritAiu 
reaily  fouoJs  itn  claim  to  tlie  possession  uf  New  Zealand."  What 
the  Maorics  must  hayc  thought  of  our  subsequent  duiugs  need  not 
be  discussed.  "  The  aatives,"  writes  our  author,  in  explaiuinjf  our 
'•  easy  "  principles  of  colonization, "  the  natives  aie  supposed  to  possess 
nothing,  and  tberelore  nothing  can  be  taken  from  them."  This  is 
not  cold  irony,  but  only  >>aid  in  cool  humour.  Subsequent  events 
demonstrated,  however,  that  the  "  nothing  "  they  possessed  has  cost 
us  very  much  blood  and  treasure  to  take  away  from  them,  while 
some  things — their  valour,  skill,  contiuuity,  and  endurance — we 
have  never  taken  from  tbem ;  and  we  never  can.  That  they  are 
gradtially  dying  out  'm  another  matter,  and  ibis  uuly  wiU  finally 
settle  the  question  in  our  favour. 

The  theories  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  ou  tlie  principles  of  colo- 
nization, as  to  the  proper  purchase  of  laud,  are  well  set  forth,  and 
commented  upon  ;  there  are  concise  notices  of  the  guld-tields,  the 
■wheat,  the  coal,  and  the  wool.  Our  touiist  went  at  the  wrong  season 
for  pleasant  travelhng,  m  it  was  in  winter,  and  the  winters  in  New 
Zealand  are  very  cold ;  nevertheless  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TroUope  braved  all 
■weathers  and  saw  very  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  rock  and  forest 
BceDery,  although  Ute  pictures  would  liave  had  beauty  mingled  with 
their  power  had  the  summer  Ughts  been  upon  them.  Wo  arc  80me- 
limes  reminded  of  the  wayfaj-ing  difficulties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickcna 
la  tbe  humorous  descriptious  that  occur  in  the  "  American  Notes." 
The  bogged  i^oaclt  before  tlie  former  couple  reached  Toko-mairiro  on 
their  way  to  Duncdin,  is  highly  characteristic  and  amusing.  Ounedin 
is  the  capital  of  Otago,  the  most  flourishiug  of  the  New  Zealand  pro- 
vinces -y  but  our  author  regards  Auckland,  on  account  of  its  old  and 
early  history. as  being  "the  representative  city."  Dunedin  he  desig- 
nates as  a  "Scotch  town,"  and  Wellington  "the  chosen  site  for  a 
pailiameut," — but  Auckland  is  redolent  of  New  Zealand.  Her  streets 
are  still  traversed  by  Maories  and  half-castes,  who  avoid  moat  of  the 
other  towns,  and  so  Auckland  still  considers  itself  as  the  rightful 
capital  of  the  colony. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Kauri  forests,  of  the  palis  (or  Maori  for- 
tresses and  stockades),  uf  the  Kutoniahaua  terraces,  and  of  batliing  in 
the  lakes  and  hut  welU  of  AucUaud,  are  all  clearly  given,  and  will 
be  found  extremely  intL-resting,  as  will  also  the  account  of  the  gigantic 
bii"d,  tbe  moa,  long  since  extinct.  Of  the  giupes  and  the  sheep,  in  fact 
of  station  life  iu  general,  our  tourist  has  by  this  time  got  pretty  well 
tired,  and  those  who  wish  for  information  of  thi.s  kind  had  far  better 
seek  it  in  the  charmingly  famiUar  ncuTative  of  the  "  Station  Life  " 
of  I^dy  Maiy  Barker. 

vou  XSII.  3  C 
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Our  tourist  ift  unfortunate  in   never  ba^nng  seen    a    genuine 
corrobcree  of   the   Australian   aborigines    (what    ho   did    see  was 
merely  due  to  lirandy  and  tobacco) ;  but  he  is  far  more  unfr>rtui)iU« 
in  ncrer  having  seen  the  Maori  ii'(ir-</iin{v.      It  i«  a  eight   nt^rer 
to  bo  Eurpa»:sed,  of  its  kind,  and   never  to   be   forgotten.     An 
English  soldier,  sitting  just  behind  me  at  one  of  these  war-daseec, 
suddenly  exclaimed — "  It's    nu    wouder   the    British  ran  away  the 
firat  time  they  saw  that!     Tliey're  not  like  men!"     Like  drAilf, 
he  meant.      And  so  they  were.     The  expression  on  several  of  tbo 
&ces  WB£   as   terrible   as   any    in    Michael    Angetoa  "Fall  afth« 
Damned."    The  defiance  and  the  menaoe  were  demoniac.     The  war- 
dances  of  the  North  American  IndiauH  were,  to  my  thinking,  tamv 
in  the  cotnpariiiOD.    A  party  .of  early  Bettlem  on  Hr^t  anrivii^,  were 
"  oouipliiueuted  "  by  one  of  tlie  Maori  war-danoes.  which  so  dismafeci 
the  whole  party  that  they  at  once  left  New  Zealand,  and  croseod  uvcr 
to  settle  ill  Victoria. 

The  principal  authority  of  Mr.  Trollope  for  his  stat^-ment*  ud 
.0{nnion3  with  reaped  to  our  wanf  witli  tlic  Maorics.  and  the  astiis 
ciiBton>»  ia  wai-  time,  is  the  book  by  Mr.  \V.  Fox,  A-JIL  (late  Uinictr 
of  the  colony) ;  and  Mr.  Fox  frankly  admits  that  for  his  aocouot  of 
the  mililaiy  cfiin|)aigu  "he  lifw  lelieJ  for  the  mmu  fac(«  chietlyta 
the  desptttthes  of  General  Cameron."  Veiy  good  ;  but  aa  opyofflW 
parties  usually  K(>e  things  with  diilercnt  eyes,  we  now  req aire  nan 
account  of  the  i^arne  battles,  and  events  leading  to  them^  from  UmH 
chiefs  engaged  in  those  contests,  or  relatives  who  have  sajriW 
them.  Throughout  hia  work  we  cannot  fiul  to  perceive  that  Ur. 
Trollope  haa  been,  very  naturally,  influenced  in  many  respects  («0^ 
tainly  not  in  all)  by  friends  and  otbent  to  niiom  he  bad  letKn^f 
introduction.  In  Victoria,  e(!])ecially,  bis  acquaintance  with  latSa^ 
men  was  much  too  uaiTow,  and  m  were  his  excursions,  bis  ohMf"- 
tion,  and  hi«  reading.  He  would  have  derived  couviderable  adm»> 
tage  by  consulting  the  "Statiis-tical  Eseay  "  of  the  Registrar-Qoiwl 
the  works  on  Gold-fiekln  ami  Mineraltt  by  Mr.  R,  Brough  Smyth.  ^ 
several  \^i  the  books  of  certain  authors  nhohave  preceded  kim.  Witii 
regard,  however,  tu  our  battles  with  the  nativea,  it  is  dear  thatw 
need  i^onie  further  information  ns  to  what  could  have  catuefl  Geottftl 
Camerou  frunkiy  to  duchtro  "  tli%t  :!tH)  Muxjries  could  stop  3(KI  of  th^ 
Queen's  truopv,  and  that  it  was  altogether  '  unaefe '  for  ilie  latter  t^ 
follow  tiie  forruer  (o  tin-  buft  !" 

We  cannot  ventiu-e  into  the  Maori  wars,  and  wjU  mAtJy  rtsotk 
that  it  is  in  vain  to -^eek  the  appearance*  51'  superiority  by  caltioS 
names — as  savages,  cn^mil>:ilHj,>*t«'lK.  and  all  that.  'Fhe  MawiM 
are  a  most  rt-niarka^J^<Mc*^  >A  ravages,  »ltom  we  have  uuch 
wronged  (as  Mr^jfRntiHtone  recently  admitted  when  deniurring  to 
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annexation  of  the  Fiji  Tslanilsj ;  Hiey  have  long-  ago  abandoned 
tlitir  caniiilial  form  of  vfcii^imiice ;  tliey  were  110  more  rebels  than 
were  any  Lnivo  pjilriot*  of  Switzc-rlamlj  or  thi;  Scottish  HigliJands,  or 
of  certain  perioiJs  in  In-Iand,  or  any  nioTiiitain  racos  who  haTe  been 
driven  from  their  native:  fields,  "niosc  wecftll  tlie  "  friendly"  natives, 
the  patriot  Maories  caJl  traitors.  That  they  are  all  patriots  and 
traitors,  or  ronsiptently  friendly  !ialf-cast(»,  is  true  ;  and  Itr.  TroUope 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  best  to  rest  in  this  ciiuviction.  But  he 
does  not  at  all  disf^iwe  the  fact  that  in  moat  of  the  battles  we  were 
beaten,  oven  when  we  ontnambcred  the  Maorics  by  two  or  by  three 
to  one  \  that  tlio  valiant  chief  Te  Knoti  has  cost  New  Zt^aland  in  the 
repeated  attempts  to  take  him  prisoner,  even  with  two  thousand  men 
upon  his  track,  "  tlie  incredible  sum  of  hnlf  a  million,"  and  that  he  ia 
at  this  rerj-  time  living  ou  the  Mokan  river,  the  northern  honndaiy  of 
Tarannki,  "every  inch  a  king;"  and  we  are  infurmed  that  "the 
parsnit  of  him  has  now  been  abandoned  m  hopeleaa." 

"  If  they  wore  tu  cuntiauo  Uieir  utleniijts  to  rL-taku  Tu  Kooti,  thu  Kiajritt-s 
would  Hiirely  fight,  .-honld  wit  [jractiLally  aa^ome  clominiun  over  the  tunnll 
portion  of  the  Xorthcro  I&laml  Htill  k-ft  to  them.  Seme  time  sinco  the 
Governor  t))ongi)t  it  wtmid  bu  expedient  that  lie  shonhl  mot^t  the  King  on 
friendly  terms.  But  thu  King  tJimight  otherwise,—'  W'hat^  have  I  to  do 
■with  the  Governor,  or  the  Governor  with  mo  !'     So  Ikere  was  no  meeting." 

And  with  tbis  reply  of  the  Maori  hero — outlaw,  aavage,  rebel,  or 

I  whatever  one-^iided  names  we  may  call  liim — the  reader  arrives  at 

'  the  dose  of  Mr.  Trullcpe's  work.     His  J*ew  Zealand  portion  is  the 

mast  hurried,  and  tUe  least  valuable.     He  seems  ollensively  Eiaunted 

by  A  defunct  cuonihitl.     Mo  i»ne  reproacliea  Loudoner3  uf  the  pretient 

day  wilb  the  Iiuniun  laatl^  that  wore  seen   upon  Temple  Bar  some 

axty  years  ago,  or  tim  hnmaii  bmliea  hashing  in  chains  on  tlie  bank?. 

of  the  Tliauies.     Neither  du  furej^'iujrs  pick  out  some  of  our  most 

I  homblu    mnrdvrH   froni    the   uennpapfn,  as   marked   Kigoii  of  oui 

^■jriafcianity  and  civil  tzation. 

^^To  g:ive  a  conduiHcd  summary  of  these  two  massive  volumes.  I 

ESDy  that  they  are  oertainly  tulculated  to  da  geoat  and  exuaiKive 
All  the  Hiibjectti  have  been  handled  before  in  hundreds  of 
\ — many  worse,  very  few  better — but  none  so  well  collectively ; 
and  bosidi<.s.  we  tiavu  hero  the  most  recent  accountid.  Kvery  Ulirary  of 
any  protc-nidony  bboald  have  theae  volumes,  down  to  the  emallest 
mechanics'  innlitutc  ;  and  the  close  attention  of  the  working  daases 
of  the  United  Kin^^'flom' — and,  indeed,  the  working  classes  of  every 
j  over-populated  country — should  be  expressly  directed  to  those  por- 
tions which  show  them  new  and  unsurpiuisablc  fields  for  profitable 
labour  to  an  idmost  unlimited  extuiit  foi',^e  next  liundrcd  years  at 
least     (Young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  bad  better  stay  where 
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tlicy  are.)  Many  an  iiKlustrioas  emigraat  and  bis  family,  after  a  kw 
yean;,  will  drink  the  native  wine,  perhapti  of  their  own  growing,  to 
tbo  liealth  and  memory  of  Anthony  TroUope. 

Our  author's  Conclusion  is  very  brief,  and  very  unnecetaaiy  after 
his  Introduction,  and  his  occasional  remarks  ou  Fc-deratioo.  and  ulti- 
mate SepanUion  from  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  an  old  subject  '\u 
Australia,  and  cannot  now  be  very  fresh  in  England.  Still,  we  are 
glad  to  have  Mr.  TroUope's  views  after  his  obsen-ant  tour.  There  is 
no  doubt  vm  to  the  loyalty  towards  cur  Queen,  the  lovu  of  the  old  laud, 
and  the  pride  that  Austiulians  take  in  their  Lineage  ;  but  the  cuormotu 
dimensions  of  the  districts  still  unoccupied,  and  rftrely  visit«d  by  hum&a 
feet ;  the  great  atli-action  for  emigrants  and  consequent  iucrea&e  of 
population,  added  to  the  antipodean  distance  (oven  though  now  annl- 
hilated  to  the  mind  by  the  electric  spirit  of  the  Telegraph),  together 
with  tlie  inevitable  movements  of  the  human  sensibility  as  chUdreo 
and  chililrtn's  children  come  forth  beneath  the  Southern  Cross  and 
feci  their  own  immediate  mother  earth  beneath  their  feet, — all  these 
things,  if  nothing  else  should  intervene  through  Eiiropeau  [or  Amfr- 
rican  embroilments,  or  the  talons  of  "  the  night-black  double-eagU  of 
the  North,"  lead  os  to  the  direct  conclusion  that  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Empire  of  the  British  race  will  be  established  in  Australuis. 
It  i.s  most  probable,  as  it  ia  cci-tainly  most  desirable,  for  both  parties, 
that  the  separalioii  should  l>c  upon  the  most  loving  terms  of  coosiu)* 
guinity.  The  veiy  first  steps  towards  this  must  be  in  the  abr<^tioDi^M 
of  all  antagonistic  tarilTd — in  short,  a  c\iston\»  xtnion,  as  Mr.  IVoUofM^^I 
so  strongly  advocates,  between  the  sister  colonies;  to  be  followed  IfJ" 
n  genuine  and  heaitfelt  Federation,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  mr 
previous  article  "  On  the  United  States  of  Australia."  To  this  dkbI 
rational,  imperative,  natural,  yet  not  the  less  difficult,  union  of 
perversely  adverse  interestn,  Sir  Charles  Gavjin  Dufty  has  for  sorae 
time  devoted  his  energies,  and  from  bis  clear  political  foresight,  uade- 
viating  continuity,  and  unconquerable-  patience,  the  ultimate  Federa- 
tion may  be  anticipated.  Whenever  this  hecomes  fixed  uprtn  the 
permanent  basis  of  a  full  sense  of  blootl-rclationship  and  mutual 
reliance,  these  far-oflF  colonies  will  he  seen  to  gleam  all  over  as  wiili 
a  fresh  anil  expanding  light,  and  commence  a  newrarecr,  nut  sudden 
and  blazing  as  at  the  outbreak  of  their  auriferous  caith,  but  more 
Bteady  in  its  beams,  more  eoduring  in  its  beneficence  and  it* 
power. 

VL  H.  Hobmk 
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THE  conclusions  which  I  atu  about  to  urge  in  tlic  following  pages, 
unwelcome  as  they  mny  at  Urst  sight  appear  to  many  pereons, 
are  not  in  reality  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
more  moderate  of  .-luy  of  the  three  schools  of  theology  which  exist  in 
the  Church  of  England.  These  .schools  differ,  in  some  respcct«  fim- 
damentally,  in  their  coDCeption  as  to  the  instramentality  by  which 
the  soul  is  prepared  for  a  future  life  during  her  existeace  in  tliis 
world.  Their  differences  are,  indeed,  m  fuudanienlalafl  to  constitute, 
in  fact,  tliree  different  religions.  According  to  the  Evangelical  and 
the  High-Church  schools,  the  wrath  of  God  towarnils  the  sinner  muKt 
be  appeased  by  the  substitution  of  a  victim  to  suffer  in  his  stead,  and 
that  victim  was  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  both 
God  and  man.  The  natumi  rdatiorship  between  God  and  man,  it  is 
held,  is  one  of  alienation,  man  committLng  incessant  acts  of  dis- 
obedience which  God  would  punish  with  eternal  sufferings  were  it 
not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  God-Man,  Jcsu»  Christ,  had  beeu 
offered  in  their  utoad. 

So  far  these  two  schools  agree.  But  they  rapidly  part  company 
wl}en  they  come  to  di'^fino  the  eonditiona  on  which  each  individual 
sinner  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  benetits  of  this 
sacrifice  of  Christ.      The  Evangelicals,  following  the  guidance  of 
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Lnther,  majiituiii  that  faitli  U  the  o&o  sole  iD^truiacnt  by  wliich  tlio 
soul  nppropri.'iUv  Ihgsc  bcncHts,  aod  delivers  horeelf  ffom  cteriud 
(lamiiatiou.  TUis  faith  iti  itnilf  the  direct  resuJt  of  u  divine  infiuence 
upuD  the  Kou],  aiid,  titrictly  speaking,  is  not  even  to  l>e  tormod  tiut 
condition  of  salvation.  A  good  life  is  believed  to  fallow  this  appro- 
prtation  of  Chrisi's  nicnts.  and  by  many  of  the  school  is  held  to  be  its 
necessary  result,  and  even  to  grow  out  of  it.  Others  hold  that  good 
work8  ore  nothing  more  tban  the  token  of  tbe  presence  of  thisfiutk 
within  the  aoul ;  and  that  in  order  that  she  may  be  prepartHl  for  a  future 
life  in  the  presence  of  God,  she  must  be  made  partaker  of  Chibrt's 
own  personal  rigliteousDosis  which  is  infinitely  extensive,  and  iit 
imputed  to  the  lH:licver  as  his  own.  just  as  the  suffciings  of  Clina^H 
are  imputed  to  him.  This  doctrine  of  imputed  lightcousoeas  il^^l 
imiced,  not  so  common  xu^  it  w£Ui  in  former  dap  with  the  £vangclioftl 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  it  Koenis  to  be  the  neceaBan- 
corollary  of  tlifir  theory  that  uo  such  idea  as  that  of  conditions  of 
wilvation  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  gospel  scheme. 

The  High-Church  doctrine  is  veiy  different,  and  subatanti»]lv  is 
identical  with  that  of  tlio  Rumau  Cbui'ch,  though  tlilft.<riog  from  ii 
widely  aa  to  details.  It  muiutaiut;  that  repenlanoo,  foUowed  by  a 
good  life,  is  as  necessary  to  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  ChnstV 
death,  as  is  faith  in  the  all-iiiifficieucy  of  tbu«e  mciits  for  the  pordoB 
of  BinB.  It  U}diu3dK  the  idea  of  ccmdltiona  of  salvation,  asserting  dl 
tho  same  time  that  such  an  idea  by  no  means  iJei'i^ates  from  a  kh^- 
nition  of  the  uotliiugueKs  of  man,  and  \(\^  helplesduetts  apart  frgo 
tbe  supcmnLund  operation  of  divine  grace.  It  holds,  further,  that 
this  grace  Ik  ordinarily  communicated  through  the  iu&trumcutaUty  uf 
certain  outwaid  bodily  acts  wliiclk  it  tennt>  Kociameuts;  not  tbai 
there  is  any  inherent  virtue  Lu  thc^e  sacrament^  but  tlutt  It  oniply 
pleases  God  thus  to  bestow  his  grace  upon  men ;  just  as  the  Eraa- 
gclicals  moiutaiu  that  the  ordinance  of  pii-udiiug,  or  the  reodingitf 
the  Bible,  is  a  species  of  sacrament,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  Divine 
afllucnce,  whtcli  converts  the  alienated  and  siuXul  soul.  Tbe  ralulitv 
of  the  saoiiuiiental  principle  is  obvioualy  not  aiTooletl  by  the  precis 
number  of  the  ordinances  to  which  u  special  grace  is  supposed  tn  U' 
attaclicd,  so  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  betwt^en  Uic  Hjgh- 
Church  and  the  Koman  creed;>,  ait  ndigiims.  Further  still,  lioUi  Bjglt- 
Church  and  Roman  theologtoiiM  have  a  teiideuey  lo  suftea  the  axtrefoe 
statements  of  the  Kvongehcal  school  as  to  natural  liuma&  dcptarity, 
though  both  alike  hold  the  iiecesNity  of  a  Divine  grace,  not  natuial  to 
man,  for  tho  perfomumee  of  all  good  works.  On  the  whole,  iu  &ct, 
it  cannot  be  denitid  that  the  Kvangelicol  and  tJie  Higli-Chureh  funas 
of  Christianity  are  in  reidity  two  different  religions. 

The  Liberal  schoaJ  in  the  EngUsh  Church  hold  views  which  ore  in 
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!iome  re8|jecU  fuuJaraeu tally  tlifferent  from  their  fellow-cliurchmen, 
whom  cu»U>m  desiguates  as  tbeir  feUow-CUriatians,  each  party  claiiu- 
ixig  to  liol<l  the  real  jjixspel  taught  by  Jesus  Chiint.  iDtlividually,  they 
4]iffer  largt;Iy  iVuiu  onu  aaotlier.  Hcwrdiug  tu  each  luau'it  character, 
philusophical  views, 'and  clivregard  for  the  authurity  of  traditicmal 
creeds.  But^  a»  a  body,  they  douy  tho  doctriue  uf  tiie  Atonement  of 
Christ  as  ordiuarily  taught,  niaiataining  that  it  imputes  to  the  Diviud 
nature  the  moet  ahockiug  of  human  paseiouv,  and  that  God  lorgires 
aU  sin.  ou  the  couditiuu  of  our  true  refieiitauce,  without  deinaudiiig 
the  8uU)tilutiou  of  atiy  victim  tu  our  place.  They  aUo  deuy  tho 
Qoce^isary  truth  of  the  whole  of  the  t&xt  of  the  Bible,  huldiug  vai'lous 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  "  luspiratlou  "  and  itu  tjxiijut,  some  of 
theui  allegiug  that  the  Bible  u  uothiug  luure  tliau  a  colLectiou  of 
purely  huuiau  wrTtii^js.  On  the  quecttiou  of  the  necessity  of  ituper- 
nattiral  grace,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  special  cliaiactciistics, 
probably  because  the  old  coiitrovuraies  m  to  grace,  free-will,  and 
predestination,  which  once  agitated  the  Chrijstiau  Church  witli  the 
most  violent  storms,  are  now,  at  least  for  the  present,  lulled  to  rest. 
Here,  theu.  again  is  a  third  religion  sheltere>i,  Uke  the  High- 
Church  and  the  Kvangelical,  in  the  ample  fold  of  the  Kstablished. 
Church.  In  practice,  these  creeds  often  melt  into  each  othw  with  a 
vast  vaiiety  of  moditications,  jutd  it  Is  because  uf  these  modifications 
tliat  I  havo  said  that  the  ooDcltisLOus  I  am  about  to  advocate 
aro  not  nccoasarily  antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  moderate 
members  of  any  one  of  the  number.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  the 
Iligb-Church  and  Libctal  scbools,  I  do  not  see  irhy  tlieir  extreme 
as  well  as  their  more  moderate  thiakors  should  iieccssaiily  reject  tho 
opinions  I  ot^'er  for  tiieir  couaiderattou.  It  is  only  with  the  cou- 
aiBtent^  or  extreme,  portizons  of  tbe  Evaitgolical  theology  that  I  am 
profoundly  at  uuiue ;  and  from  them  I  can  hope  for  nothiug  but  the 
mottt  resolute  opposition. 

That  which  appears  to  mo,  in  fact,  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion,  in  contradicted  by  the  doctrine  of  justiticatioa  by  faith 
alone,  .wii.hout  good  worku.  According  to  the  only  conception  which 
I  can  form  of  the  nature  of  the  life  we  are  passing  here  upon  earth, 
thiH  doctrine  is  tbe  t^fjuivalent  to  the  mrx^t  absolute  irroligion.  There 
exist  among  the  various  {"aoes  of  men  an  ondlesti  variety  of  idolatrous 
or  immoral  creeds,  which  are  sUgmauzed  by  the  (•xtit;me  Evongcdi- 
cal  party  m  wiul-destroying  fa.lselioods.  But  amongst  them  all  I  can 
<le1«ct  nothing  so  purnly  in'cligiouK  as  the  notion  that  the  solo 
condition  of  eternal  happiness  is  this  apprehension  of  tbe  merits 
of  Christ  by  faith  alone  without  good  works.  That  we  have  nothing 
to  do  hut  to  lay  hold  of  the  atoning  merits  of  Christ  by  an  act 
of  faith,  and  that  Clirisi'ij  rigliteuusueas  is  imputed  to  us  in  place 
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of  any  goodness  of  our  own,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  heaven,  is  eorely 
nothing  less  than  an  utter  repudiation  of  the  hcWoX  that  this  life 
is  a  period  in  wliich  we  are  personally  prepared  for  the  future 
life,  and  Is  more  immuraJ  thiiu  the  most  debased  of  Paganisnis. 
The  notions  of  Paguus  eouceruiug  the  nature  of  Clod,  and  tbeir 
iuveniion  of  a  multitude  of  gods  and  godderaes,  together  with 
their  debased  ideas  of  morality,  arc  nmuKtrous  enough.  But  I 
never  heard  of  a  Pagan  theology  which  professedly  denied  the 
necesBily  of  some  sort,  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped, or  the  importance  of  this  stage  of  exi.'itence  as  the  pociod 
in  which  the  soul  is  personally  made  ready  for  the  life  to  oome. 
Undoubtedly,  the  believers  in  this  most  immoral  of  profeflsedly 
Christian  dogmas  arc  happily  often  inconsistcDt  with  themselves,  and 
while  with  their  lips  they  preach  justification  by  faith  without  worke, 
in  their  own  cnuduct  they  adopt  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faiih 
with  works.  But,  neverthelesB,  their  favourite  dogma  is  so  de^y 
ingrained  into  their  veiy  natuivs,  that  tliey  can  never  really  tegard 
this  life  as  essentially  n  period  of  moral  preparation  for  on  cxiateaoe 
whicli  is  to  last  throughout  eternity,  and  tiiey  will  tticreforo  repudiate 
the  unfamiliar  conctusiun  which  J  venture  to  draw  from  the  convic- 
tion that  life  is  such  u  preparation  and  nothing  else. 

The  great  truth,  then,  which,  a^  I  hold,  lies  at  the  root  ctfall  true 
religion,  and  which  aloiiu  can  give  a  clue  to  the  tremendous  mystery 
of  our  being,  is  this,  that  thore  is  an  organic  connection  between  our 
preRcnt  and  our  future  existence,  and  that  the  spiritual  laws  under 
which  Qoii  now  governs  us  are  ccutiuued  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  practical  forgetfulncss,  or  pociitivc  denial,  of  tliis  great  tnitb  i& 
I  make  bold  to  maintain,  the  one  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of 
Christianity  to  reform  the  world,  and  it  produces  that  utter  unreality 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  religious  lifo  of  all  Clu-istcndom  alike,  lo 
the  llomau  Church,  indeed,  a  feeble  but  wholly  inadequate  and 
self-destructive  attempt  is  made  to  ueutralize  the  iwhappy  cfiecte  uf 
the  uoiveival  error.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  though  not  so 
absolutely  irrational  and  antichristian  as  the  nearly  universal  Pro- 
testant theory  as  to  the  connection  between  the  present  and  the 
futtire  life,  is  neyertheless  wholly  inadequate  to  solve  the  terrible 
problem  of  sin  and  misery,  and  contradicts  that  principle  which  I  am 
upliolding  as  certainly  as  does  the  commonest  Protestantism  Mhicb  is 
prc-ached  in  Protestant  pulpits  and  taught  iu  Protestant  books,  and 
in  which  Protestants  in  general  pretend  to  believe  when  they  think 
of  their  own  deaths  and  tlu-  deaths  of  those  whom  they  love. 

It  should  be  added,  aUo,  that  a  doctrine  very  simdar  to  the  Komaii 
doctrine  of  Purgatoiy  has  always  been  held  by  the  more  learnod  of 
the  High  Cluirch  school  in  the  Church  of  England.    Pra\-ers  for  the 
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dead,  based  upon  a  belief  in  thin  doctrine,  are  unquestionably  lawful 
in  the  English  Chiu'ch,  as  decifiions  in  tlic  courts  of  law  have  estab- 
lishod.  How  or  why  nuoh  ])rayers  arc  Iwtieficlal  i*i.  indeed,  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  those  who  believe  in  their  efficacy.  Like  many 
another  devotional  practice  which  commends  itself  to  wliat  may  be 
called  the  pious  instincts  of  the  mind,  this  conviction  of  the  law- 
fulness of  praying  for  those  who  have  left  us  is  held  iu  a  vague, 
undeEned  stiape,  rather  than  as  a  clearly  understood  conclusion  from 
the  essential  truths  uf  our  religion.  It  is  plain,  from  many  indica- 
tions, that  even  the  EngU^h  Burial  Service  is  often  regarded  by  simple, 
non-coulrovorsial  minds  as  embodying  some  species  of  lhej*e  pious 
and  tender  ^upplicitiuus.  Multitudc»  of  persons  tliink  that  a  prayer 
for  the  departed,  as  well  as  for  the  living,  is  included  in  the  entreaty 
"  that  we,  with  all  those  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of 
God's  holy  name,  may  have  uur  perfect  conuunuuation  and  bliss  in 
His  eternal  and  everlasting  glory,"  At  such  moments  they  forget 
the  fftlne  theology  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured,  and  rejoice  iu 
believing  that  in  8ome  iinknowa  way  the  erring  souls  that  are  gone 
may  still  l>e  matle  fit  for  that  eternal  happiness  and  that  presence  of 
God  for  which  they  had  made  such  fliight  preparation  during  their 
earthly  career. 

The  di>ctritie,  then,  that  is  nearly  nniveniaily  taught  in  our  pulpiti, 
and  which  Kngllsh  society,  whether  high  or  low,  pretends  to  believe, 
is  to  the  efiect  that  at  the  moment  ijf  deatli  the  soul  enters  into  a 
Dew  state  of  being,  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditioQ:^ 
nnder  which  she  is  to  exist  are  totally  different  frota  those  under  which 
she  exi.fts  here,  and  which  have  been  essential  to  her  growth  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  end  for  which  she  was  created.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  the  case  with  every  human  being  that  is  boni  into  the  world. 
It  is  true  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Chriatiau  alike,  of  the  old  and  of  the 
young,  of  the  godly  and  of  the  godle-ss.  It  is  as  true  of  the  man  who 
has  paswd  a  whole  life  in  the  most  obstinate  irroligiouaneM  and  who 
has  sincerely  repentetl  half-an-hour  before  he  dies,  a?  of  tiie  Christian 
whose  lifelong  energies  have  boon  devoted  to  self-discipline  with  the 
view  to  the  following  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master.  In  order  to 
enter  into  instant  happinesa,  it  is  enough  to  have  begun  a  truly 
religious  life  just  before  the  last  sigh  is  breathed.  All  is  ended,  one 
ono  way  or  other,  for  every  one,  and  for  ever.  That  such  a  belief 
should  ever  have  taken  possession  of  the  Christian  world,  with  few 
exceptions  is,  as  I  thiuk,  oao  of  the  most  irrefi-agable  proofs  of  the 
marvellous  slowness  with  which  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  religious 
truth  make  theii'  way  with  mankind.  The  idea  seems  to  ue  to  be 
Kimply  monstrous.  I  can  see  no  trace  of  a  fouudatiou  for  it  in  the 
life  about  me,  nor  in  the  deductions  of  pure  philosophy,  nor  in  the 
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teaciiiog  of  Jcsub  ChriBt.  Of  course  I  once  belioved  it  m^-iielf.  or 
tbouglit  I  believed  it,  becaitw}  I  wae  bruught  up  to  believe  it,  u  vc 
aJmost  all  arc.  Tbus  broiigbt  up,  we  acci^pl  tliit<  aiid  other  dixiriiKs 
solely  on  the  authanty  ufa  baHuleHS  tnMlitioii,  wiLbuut  bciog  ^tATlioil 
«ither  by  their  iocoiutiiii^ucy  with  one  anotber,  or  with  the  &Ai 
which  we  know  to  be  true.  We  ilo  not  ask  ourst^lvt^f  auytbing  about 
them  ;  but  kavitig  beou  always  told  that  it  wuultl  be  wicked,  w 
Blioi'kiug,  to  doubt  Uieiii,  uDd  that  good  men  who  nre  much  wiaer 
than  oumotvet:!  believe  tlietn,  u'c  alno  accept  Uiem,  and.  aeconling  bi 
the  habitu  <»f  uur  iniiicLs  t.ry  uture  or  less  to  realize  theui  and  make 
them  a  portion  of  our  religious  life. 

In  some  cases  wo  acc("|rt.  what  wo  aro  told,  iicvt;r  attemptiiie  lo 
uudeKtand  the  aotual  meiiuiug  uf  ilio  phnue^  which  we  are  audml 
are  the  embodiment  of  divine  aud  my&teriouB  uitths.     Wo  repeil 
them,   and  upbolJ    tlieui,  aud    imagine   that  wo  associate   certui 
dcftnite  eanceptiuuii   with   tlietii,  while   in   reality    we   are  wap^"! 
reiterating  the  Rume  words  over  and  over  again,  or  dividing  pfarav 
into  Em&ller  .sections,  and  ptca.sing  our&elvcs  with  the  notiou  that  vr 
are  thus  aualyzing  )lieir  oieauing  and  c-spri^Eig  \iiiai  wo  are  plooed 
to  call  our  faith.     But  in  tbie  particular  instance  the  sclf-delDOOiii 
diflbient.       Here    i»   no   ({ue.stion   of    in€omprGliitu.sibk-    mysteciei. 
shrouded  ia  technicalities,  which  by  dint  of  much  l&bour  wo  leanbT 
heart,  and  so   plume   ourselves   upon  the  orthodoxy  of  oar  cnei 
Here  is  a  p!.iin.  practical  matter,  which  '\a  forctid  u[Kin  our  tliooglfU 
cvoiy  time;  that  wc  think  upon  the  death  uf  any  jjersuii    iu  wluMDVe 
are  spociaUy  interested,  and  whose  manner  of  life  has  been  «•% 
known  to  U8  beforeh.'uid.     A  child  crii  understand  wliat  we  are  tJwn 
■called    upon    to    beliove,   either  ime  way   or  other.      There  u  B" 
nee^l  for  our  atteniptii^  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  au  inviuble  otenolT. 
to  follow  tlie  departed  soul  into  the  regions  of  an  uiiexploied  nio4e<)' 
beiiigj  to  Kcttlc  tiie  perplexities  whicli  beset  those  who  liave  studifJ 
the  relatioDKliip  betwet.-u  the  thinking  soul  aud  the  material  lniP> 
The  one  question  it;  thii^ :  Ih  the  fate  of  the  »uul  that  is  jiift  guKi 
now  absolutely  settled  ivx  ever,  so  that  she  is,  ac  the  very  moBHOi 
wc  ail!  thiukiog  cf  her,  either  tn  a  slate  of  perfect  bappiwtf  9 
perfect  misery,  just  as  she  has  pa«ied  away,  either  repcnUiig  </  b*'" 
sins,  or  heed  lees  of  hc-r  oMigatioua  to  God  hei'  Creator  T    Tbtit  i»  •" 
more  tlifiiculty  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  such  a  qoetlioc. 
and  in  deciding  it  une  way  or  other,  tliati  in  comprehendi]^  »y 
question  as  tu  the  ordinniy  occupation  of  uur  daily  life;     We  W  w* 
bade  to  form  ajiy  eonceptien  uf  the  plact:  to  which  the  dcfnitedwAl 
is  now  consigned,  ur  to  hulcl  anything  more  tliai)  wme  aiin|)le  (VV- 
tical  belief  us  ti.»  her  liieiug  freed  or  nut  fruui  all   the  reqxiPMhilitif* 
which  attachcil  to  her  as  bug  qa  tihe  was  lodged  in  the  body  thul  d"* 
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lies  lifeleffl   bclGni  us,  aiid   which    we  liaiiteii  lu  bury  out  uf  our 
sight 

How  ia  it,  tlien,  ihat  we  all  of  us,  or  neiirlv  ail  of  uk,  O)n80iit  to 
acquie-Hoe  io  tim  uaililiimal  assertion  that  ihc  Haul's  dcstiity  is  thcu 
settled  f(^  evor  \  involving,  ok  it  doos,  tiiese  two  couvictlous, — &nt, 
tliat  tlio  moAt  wretcbcil  of  lifu-lon^  itioners,  if  he  lias  only  repeated 
before  death,  is  now  in  the  eDJoymeut  of  eternal  h^piness,  and 
secondly,  that  if  he  has  not  repented,  he  is  instantly  consigned  to 
agonies  that  will  Inst  tliroufjhout  eternity  ?  When  we  oome  to  think 
seriously  as  to  wltat  such  a  beliiif  means,  we  shrink  in  horror  and 
bowildermeot  from  the  thoughts  which  rise  up  in  our  minds  ;  or  we 
take  r<:fuge  iu  some  V8gu«  generalities  which,  if  they  mean  anything, 
are  in  direct  oontnuiicliun  with  the  belief  we  prolbs8  ;  or  else  ^vo  drive 
the  whole  subject  &oui  our  minds,  as  too  myttterious  or  too  terrible 
to  be  aUowed  to  dwell  lu  our  thuuyhts.  Profeiit<ing  to  believe  in  a 
future  life,  and  to  regard  this  life  as  directly  lending  to  such  a 
iuturity,  and  to  shape  our  coucluct  in  accordance  with  sudi  a  belief, 
the  moment  we  are  bi'ought.  face  to  face  with  death  lu  :dl  its 
awfulness,  \%-e  either  sliiink  fruin  realizing  uur  profestiud  convictions 
at  the  inumeat  when  such  &  realizing  is  uiocit  urgently  called  for,  or 
we  complacently  satigfy  oarselres  with  resting  iu  a  dogma  whose 
absurdity  vi  'july  surpassed  fay  it4  indescribable  hortibleness. 

For  consider  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  no  change  whatever 
can  take  place  in  the  couditiou  of  the  dead,  after  tlic  moment  of 
death  has  posted.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  enter  at 
OQce  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  happy  eternity,  it  means  that  God 
has  suddenly  adopted  a  law  in  Hitii  treatment  of  them,  whicii  is  iu 
ab^lute  contradiction  with  tbu  law  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
anbjectod.  Ue  is  supposed  be  one  God  to  tbe  dead,  and  another  to 
tlic  living.  The  God  who  thus  treats  the  Ktui  at  her  death  is  totally 
unlike  the  God  wb<i  lia^  niA^lc  the  eurth  and  tlie  heaveuff,  and  who 
has  fijced  laws,  which  arc  never  to  be  bi\>keu,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
soul  liviui;  u|>oD  earth.  For  if  there  is  one  fact  which  is  umleniaUe 
in  the  divine  method  of  preparing  us  for  a  future  life,  it  is  the  gmdual 
and  fre<|uent]y  painful  formntton  of  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
resulting  in  the  completion  of  a  completely  harmonious  character. 
Call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please,  t^is  life,  when  it  is  not  tlirown 
away  iu  utter  self-indulgence,  is  an  education  by  which  the  composite 
nature  with  which  we  are  Iwrn  is  traineil  towaids  the  |'«rfection  of 
which  it  iii  capable,  We  come  into  the  world  with  almost  buuudles.^ 
possibilities  ol'  good  or  ill  ;  with  capncilies  for  loving,  thinking, 
eufienng,  aud  enjoying,  whoac  th-pthii  it  is  well  nigh  impoaAiblo  to 
fathum.  TIte  mind  in  enshriniMl  in  a  body  which  is  at  onoe  its  servant 
and  ita  tyrant — its  nc>ccssarj  iniitrumeut  and  its  deadU«at  enemy. 
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Its  reasoning  and  ioiaginative  g^ifts  are  dented  all  opportQDitj  for 
their  adequate  use  white  we  live,  and  are  for  the  most  part  wwted 
on  false  and  debasing  objects,  and  fail  of  aocompUshing  thoir  obvii 
ends.  Above  all,  we  possess  the  capojcity  of  entertaining  tlie  ideal 
duty,  of  placing  ourselves  in  our  jiiRt  relation  towards  God  irhomtde 
ui»,  of  comprohendiTi;];'  our  relations  towards  our  follow -men,  and  rf 
sacriRcing  all  our  inclinations  in  order  to  act  up  to  our  conceptions  of 
duty,  obedience,  and  love. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  seems  to  be  cocfusioD, 
anarchy,  and  failure.  From  the  earliest  years,  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong,  and  all  this  wonderfid  apparatus  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion and  emotion,  this  union  between  the  soul  and  ita  bodil} 
habitation,  to  be  used  as  an  inglorious  device  for  moral  and  iotdln- 
tnal  suicide.  We  prove  ourselves  to  be  neither  tlie  servants  of  Goi 
nor  the  friends  of  our  brothers,  nor  the  mast<'rs  of  ourselves.  JUd 
it  id  only  by  a  rIow  process  of  training  that  this  tumultuous  diMuii 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  rational  and  loving  man  begins  to  aoconi' 
plioli  tho  end  of  his  being.  The  procesH  varies  in  different  individtudii 
both  in  it«i  slowness  and  its  severity  ;  but  in  principle  it  is  the  ane 
in  nil.  We  aro  born  with  passions,  Eind  not  with  habits ;  and  lire 
history  of  our  life  ts  the  record  of  tho  formation  of  these  liafatt»- 
that  JH,  of  that  pcminnency  of  character  of  which  we  arc  destitute 
when  we  arc  bora.  Tliis  b  true  of  every  human  being,  whether  Uw 
character  thus  formed  is  good  or  bod.  There  is  an  old  saying  wliiA 
is  among  the  most  undeniable  of  psychological  tniths,  that  nfflw 
repentkfuit  turpimmtie ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Tiemo  repenii^ 
sanetisaimuji.  Thert:  arc  often  sudden  changes  in  the  lives  of  bhb, 
when  a  decided  step  is  taken  in  one  direction  or  anotliec,  cither  f« 
good  or  for  evil ;  but  such  steps  are  totally  distinct  &om  the  actml 
transformation  of  the  whole  nature  into  any  permanent  condition  of 
perfection  or  debasement, 

it  18,  indeed,  tlirough  a  misconception  of  the  chonicter  of  tha 
occasional  sudden  change  that  the  Cbristian  world  has  come  to  adoft 
itH  favonri1«  nutions  concuniiiig  the  change  resulting  from  a  piwige 
.from  the  visible  to  tlie  invisible  world.  Tliat  men  are  somclimcs 
suddenly  "  couverfed,"  un  it  is  termed,  as  they  are  sometimes suddcnh 
debased,  is  a  certain  fact.  But  thtH  conversion  is  nothing  tnon  than 
a  change  in  their  mode  of  viewing  their  dnty  towards  Ood,  and  in 
the  principles  of  conduct  on  which  they  resolve  to  act  for  the  fotoiv- 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  intention  ;  it  is  not  a  chai^  i" 
tiie  wliole  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  That  nature  remains  JUM  a»  it 
was  before,  and  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  disciplinary  process,  us  tbo 
uucesiiary  law  of  its  advancement.  Passions  and  desires  of  entj 
kind  have  to  be  checked  und  coutroUod  by  thousands  of  nwolute  ocn 
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of  self-control,  bcfoi-e  the  iiiiod  itself  is  pcrmaQently  afTected,  and 
the  luou  is  really  in  any  adequate  sense  a  new  mau  in  the  depths  of 
Ilia  nature.  U  nUoubtedly  it  is  a  most  unwelcome  thing  to  the 
beginner  in  the  religious  Lil«  to  leani  that  thin  bitter  process  of  gelf- 
education  is  hefcre  him.  and  must  be  continued  as  long  as  life  hists. 
We  cannot,  except  Uy  a  rare  effort  of  self-examiiialiou,  briug  ounselve* 
to  belie^-e  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  inner  conflicts  which  are  really 
before  u&  Knowing  the  sincerity  of  our  good  resolutions,  and  the 
abhorrence  with  which  we  regard  the  self-willodncss  of  the  paid,  it 
is  a  tvrriblu  thought  that  every  morning  we  are  beginning  a  day  in 
which  the  old  struggles  have  to  be  repeated,  and  that  the  law  which 
God  haa  laid  down  for  our  gitjwth  can  never  be  repealed.  Wo  could 
nerve  ourselves,  we  think,  for  some  gi'eat  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
but.  as  for  this  wearisome  renewal  of  the  interminable  little  conflicts 
between  the  old  KcIf  and  the  new  lielf,  it  often  seems  more  than  we 
can  endure  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  complaining  of  the  hardness  of 
our  lot  Still.  Huch  is  the  facL  The  reducing  of  the  warning  elements 
Lof  our  nature  to  a  harraoniouft  activity  ia  a  labour  that  can  only  be 
accompliiihcd  by  a  toil,  ordinarily  as  painful  as  it  in  enduring. 

And  thu£  it  U  that  the  ProtoBtaut  world  has  been  induced  to 
Kcquioscc  in  this  singular  illusion  concerning  the  inKtantaneous 
(liange  in  the  soul's  condition  the  moment  die  heart  has  ceased  to 
t  It  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  the  paimt  of  this  life  are  pro- 
ogod  into  the  next ;  and  m  it  hn»  devised  this  marvellous  Sction, 
hich  confounds  the  destinies  of  all  persons  who  die  repentant  in 
Dne  common  confusion,  and  imputes  to  the  unchangeable  Qod  a 
sadden  abolition  of  the  fundamental  law  which  He  ha4  laid  down 
[.fur  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  her  labours  for  the  end  for  which  He 
created  her. 

In  all  truth,  indeed,  how  can  we  dare  to  assert  that  God  goveniB 
Its  opon  a  method  after  death,  which  is  diametrically  iu  contradiction 
witli  the  method  on  which  He  now  raloit  us  i  What  knowledge  have 
we  of  the  laws  by  which  (iod  will  regulate  our  eternal  existence, 
except  that  which  is  gathered  from  our  experience  of  His  mysterious 
ways  in  the  past  and  the  present  f  An  impenetrable  veil  shrouds 
Oie  futm-c  from  our  eyes,  and  the  realities  beyond  that  veil  can  no 
more  bo  ascerUioeil  by  oonsiderinj^  what  wc,  in  our  desires  for  satis- 
faction, should  wish  them  to  be,  than  the  past  history  of  our  race  can 
be  constructed  out  of  the  fi-agmentw  of  a  fain,-  tale.  Goil  is  eternal 
and  immutjible  ;  thus  far  wu  cuti  understand.  And  wbou  wc 
have  learnt  what  is  His  system  of  ffovemmeut  in  this  life,  and 
what  is  the  law  of  spiritual  pro^qv-ss  which  He  has  laid  down  for 
ns  here,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  imagining  that 
this  system  anil  this  law  will  not  continue, in  force  when  our  soul 
enten  upon  the  next  stage  of  lier  existence.    On  this  truth  I  would 
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itisUt  with  all  the  urgencr  of  vrhtch  I  am  capabla  Qod  gorenuthc 
universe  by  laws,  whose  character  we  caD  only  ascertain  by  obeern- 
tiou  anJ  experience.  He  govems  uur  souls  bylaws,  as  certainly  it 
He  governs  the  moyeinentji  of  the  planets,  ami  evety  change  tiul 
takes  place  in  the  luovementH  of  the  physical  world.  Ho  tlw 
governs  all  things,  because  He  Himself  i»  unchangeable,  and  lioi 
foreseen  all  Hut  own  worlcs  from  all  eternity.  When  His  works  Htm 
inconsistent  or  out*  of  hannony  with  one  another,  it  is  only  boouM 
we  tliscem  only  certain  limUeil  effect*  of  their  operation  ;  and  whet 
they  iMue  in  unexpg-cteil  renulls,  it  i^  only  l>ecau8e  wu  have  miMsl- 
culated  their  force,  or  misundenitood  the  manifold  dementi  whid 
concur  in  the  fulfihnent  of  His  Divine  and  adorable  will. 

Wlien,  tlieti,  we  desire  to  know  dometbinj,'  of  our  coming  ckstiiiT, 
we  have  but  one  rational  nneaiiK  of  inquiry :  How  does  tiod  d«sl 
with  u«  ni^v  }  Is  tlici-e  any  cviilent  law  winch  ^'overua  the  biiMT 
of  the  human  soul  iu  the  advancc9  she  makes  tomirds  the  liannonvM 
development  of  the  complex  facullieti  vnth  which  tthe  is  endowed! 
Apart  friim  :iU  suhUc  roelAphy^ical  iiive<itigatioit«,  which  ara  bejnod 
the  reach  of  the  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women,  are  there  «t 
simple,  tangible  fnctit,  which  all  can  understand,  and  which  aredHih' 
intensely  practical  in  their  nature  ?  Scientific  ap«.'enl.itii:iu  zic  to  lli«J 
nature  i>f  light  and  heat  arc  beyond  the  compruhensi<:ni  of  a  r«7 
small  section  of  humanity ;  but  all  can  learn  the  practical  ctiecU  cf 
light  and  heat  rtu  human  life  and  on  vegetation  from  tlieir  early  yw>- 
And  auch  \%  thitt  primary  practical  fiict  in  Khv  devclof»aeat  i^<v 
nataroft,  that  we  change,  whether  for  the  worse  or  efa«  belM^  if 
alow  degrees,  and  by  the  reiterated  repetition  of  ialentiomJ  ■oti*>t 
thoughts  ami  the  reiterated  indutg<rnce  or  repression  of  enattoK 
Thiit,  I  say,  i^i  the  law  of  our  moral  being,  which  is  a.s  certain  aitfeit 
i)re  bunw,  and  that  without  light  we  cannot  sec. 

Moreover,  it  is  C4|ually  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  then  habiK 
when  it  u)  fur  the  harmonious  devolopnient  of  our  natore,  is  for  tlM 
moat  part  accompanied  with  pain.  Tho  emotions  that  we  neelt  to 
reduce  to  habitual  obedience,  caunot  he  controlled  without  a  iicwwol 
digress,  more  or  leas  keen  and  agitating.  Our  good  intentioas,  ma 
are  ordinarily  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  a  practical  activity  br  the 
prewure  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Without  the  pangs  thai  are 
tike  lot  of  lis  all,  few  persons  make  any  pKigren  whatsoever  io  thiir 
spiritual  development  Talk  aa  we  may  about  the  delight  of  tltf 
service  of  God,  and  the  instant  peace  that  follows  upon  a  moloH 
devoticm  to  His  will,  in  reality  it  ia  sufleiing,  in  some  slmpe  or  other, 
which  id  usually  the  immediate  or  indirect  cause  of  cm  >  >   -  > 

good  within  us.     God  Himself,  who,  b?  His  influenc 
u  the  source  of  every  gowt  thought^  emotion,  and  nciioti,  einplo** 
this  suffering  as  His  inistrumcnt    I  do  not  say  tbftt  nothing  tlut it 
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worthless  ever  grows  up  within  us  without  sufTering ;  but  I  do  say 
fthikt  Buffering  is  the  monna  which  for  tht>  most  part  forces  lis,  as  it 
■were,  along  the  path  tlmt  lead**  to  perfection.  This  is  a  fticl  which  is 
iicknoHledged  by  every  pcrsou  who  has  tried  for  any  length  of  time 
what  it  i»  to  strive  t«  reduce  his  rebellious  nature  to  obedience.  He 
IcQows  that  he  b  enj^aged  in  a  long  and  weary  Ifiliour.  and  that  pain, 
of  some  sort  or  other,  i»  the  instrument  by  which,  nbove  all  othpr 
'meAns,  he  is  enabled  to  waster  the  fiery  and  the  obstinaia  "Relf," 
which  it  is  his  work  here  to  siibiUie. 

And  thtfl  function  of  human  auffenng,  as  the  chief  incentive  ta 
spiritual  advancement,  is  quite  dUtinct  (rom  the  mere  toil  of  self- 
jcoDtrol,  which   is  in  itself  so  oft*n  a  wearying  and   disheartening' 
ithing.     Tiie  pain  involved  in  the  pcrpotnal  crossing  of  one's  incHna- 
i-tion  i«  one  thing  ;  the  sorrows  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  continue 
this  perpetual  scli-dcnial  is  another.     And  the  distinction  is  one  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance,  if  we  would  solve  the  problem  o 
human  life,  even  in  its  existing  transitory  condition.     For  there  are 
'few  facts  more  surprising,  as  well  an  more  unexpected,  than  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  some  pen«)nB  seem  to  madter  their  wayward 
inclination,  as  compared  with  the  t-emble  self-crucifi-Tion  without  which 
others  seem  to  Iw  unable  to  control  the  daily  and  hourly  movemtnts 
of  their  paisions.     Xo  aawTtion  was  ever  more  wildly  wide  of  the 
mark  than  the  popular  saying  that  all  men  are  bom  equal.    The  in- 
equalitie-s  of  <1i«position  liegin  to  show  them.selves  even  in  infancy, 
I  Whatever  may  he  the  foimdation  for  the  c.immon  idea  that  infants 
\  never  show  signs  of  distress  except  when  they  are  suffering  Irom  some 
sort  of  Iwdily   paiti  or  discomfort,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  early 
:  betray  the  .signs  of  the  varieties  in  their  future  tempers  and  chn^ 
{  ractent.    So  again,  it  is  unucoeMsaiy  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
earliest  age  at  which  y<ning  children  can  recognize  the  difFeifures 
I  between   right   and  wrong,    in   some   iuchoato  or    imperfect   form. 
I  Certain    it   is,   that    these   differences    do  show  themselves  at   an 
I  early  ag^:,  and  that  the  germs  of  the    principles   of  action    which 
will  guide  the  future  life  begin  4o  grow  at  an  nge  when  too  many 
persons  imagine  that  nil  strictly  moral  action  is  impoasiblc. 

And,  indeed,  these  differences  between  j'oung  children  oft«n 
su^fcst  the  moat  disti-esaing  thoughts,  1  think  there  are  few 
sights  more  saddening  than  the  sight  of  a  child  in  whom  the  in- 
ten-sity  of  the  selfishness  of  nfter-yoars  is  already  foreshadowed, 
when  the  innocence  of  childhood  seems  to  exist  only  in  name,  and 
when  it  Ls  plain  that  the  coming  life  will  either  he  a  most  sharp  and 
bitter  and  perpetual  conflict  Ijctween  high  principle  and  obstinate 
-induly^nce,  or  an  unbroken  course  of  odious  selfishness.  And  as 
go  by,  the  same  difFei-ences  between  one  character  and  another 
pow  more  and  more  striking.    Some  children  and  young  men  and 
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women  seem  to  be  so  fashioned  tliat  good  thonghts  aud  aclious  &re 
more  easy  to  them  than  evil,  while  others  seem  hopelessly  doomed 
to  be  tlioir  own  tormentors  in  eveiy  circumstance  of  life. 

Yet  sorrow  comes  to  all  alike.  Or  if  it  comes  in  differ«at 
degrees,  its  severity  is  far  from  proportioned  to  the  variations  in 
character  of  those  who  suffer.  Who  can  explain  why  it  iswf 
"Who  can  say  why  the  ver)*  he.st  and  habitually  self-denying  of 
men  and  women  should  often  be  torn  with  the  mo.rt  agoninug 
pangs,  and  he  placed  in  circumstances  which  seem  a  long  8wi» 
of  disappointments  and  gi-iefs  ?  We  cannot  detect,  uo  to  say,  tbo 
principle  on  which  adversity  and  prosperity,  sickness  and  hcaltli, 
family  WTetchcdne3.s  and  happiness,  arc  apportioned  to  the  vnryiBj 
characters  among  whom  wc  live.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  that  paiu 
and  disappointment  are  the  chief  agencies  by  which  spiritual  ml- 
vancemert  is  accomplished  within  us.  Our  will,  poor,  feeble,  ami 
vacillating,  is  niR'<|ual  ti)  the  ta^k  set  before  it,  and  succumbs  to  tbc 
incessant  Kuarc?  and  seductions  'nithout  and  within  us,  unless  it  ii 
frequently  mused  to  renewed  energies  by  the  shattering  of  our  hope 
and  the  wtiuiiding  of  our  tenderest  afleciious,  or  the  infliction  ef 
constant  or  piercing  bodily  suirerjiig.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  uiuvcrjyility  of  tins  law  of  our  moral  life.  All  peiwas 
of  any  experience  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact^  Setting  aside  a  fe» 
exceptions  in  whom  the  healthy  growth  of  the  character  seems  to  hf 
effected  without  any  very  severe  discipline,  as  a  nile  it  is  through  « 
procei^H  of  diseuchautmout  with  thi»  life  that  we  ai-e  induced  to  bcfiil 
our  whole  energies  towards  the  controlling  of  our  selfish  natures.  It 
is  the  experience  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  raccti,  and  cwedE. 
TJie  cultivation  of  those  habits  which  cud  in  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plete and  perfected  character,  is  scarcely  to  be  achieved  without  lliit 
same  clasping  of  the  cross  to  our  hearts,  in  willing  and  chcerftl 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  Tliu  cross  of  Christ,  as  it  is  known  U 
Christians,  is  the  one  tiigiiificant  type  of  our  present  human  life,  snd 
Rorron-  is  nud  alwaj'S  han  been  the  one  ordinaiy  instrument  by  wbirli 
our  understanding  is  enlightened  and  our  will  made  strong. 

Such,  then,  being  our  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the  divine  dest 
ings  with  UH  in  this  life,  the  inevitable  conclusion  follows,  that  God 
will  deal  with  us  in  the  same  mcthoil  after  death,  unless  we  hm 
some  overwhelming  proof  to  the  contrary.  All  that  we  know  of  God, 
from  His  works,  leads  to  the  same  conviction  that  death  is  not  thu 
intn^luction  of  new  laws  of  spiritual  growth,  but  only  the  commencfe- 
nient  of  a  new  stage  of  existence,  organically  one  with  uur  life  thai 
now  is.  The  pnpular  concoptlou  of  death  as  iho  moment  of  ihc 
reversal  of  the  system  on  which  Ooit  has  governed  us,  and  led  us  ob 
from  step  to  step  in  the  harmonious  development  of  our  nature, 
appears  to  be  in  reality  a  batieleitt  fabrication  of  the  fancy.     It  hu 


B  no  more  fouudation  iu  the  facts  of  ilic  past  than  haH  the  wish  we 
I  fonijljr  entertain  that  the  rest  of  our  Jives  on  earth  may  be  free  from 
the  jKtiriH  anil  trials  which  »ru  the  lot  of  all  humanity.  It  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  miDci,[fl}'ing  for  refuge  to  its  own  droanis,  'bc^'ause  it  is 
weary  of  sorrow,  and  cannot  hear  the  thought  that  etcroiU  happiness 
is  not  to  begntutedinitsfnlufss  through  the  simple  acta  of  repentance 
aud  faith.  I  know  wyll  how  iitterly  r&pugnant  is  such  a  belief  to 
oitUoftTj-  ProtestHHt  fou'Unjfs ;  but  I  also  know  that  the  popularly 
pro.lched  ProtoKtant  idya  is  ef]ually  repugnant  to  lar^ge  numbers  of 
I  thinking  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  pi'evalent  belief, 
bnt  whose  common  sense  and  practical  experience  awrnre  them  that 
it  ir^  impossible  that  it  should  supply  the  re;U  key  to  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death.  When  the  miud  has  once  griisped  the  true  nature  of 
our  present  moral  traijiiug,  and  has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
tyranny  of  (he  Kngllsli  pulpit  and  platform,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
attained  to  some  more  adetjuatc  conception  of  the  immutabihty  of  God 
unA  of  the  essential  natare  of  moral  growth,  it  looks  upon  this  Pro- 
te«tant  belief  as  the  most  unre«al  of  fictions,  and  a  mockery  of  the  sotil 
iu  her  struggles  to  pierce  the  veil  that  liide*  eternity  from  her  sight. 

Snrely  there  is  but  one  rational  belief  as  to  the  condition  of  tho 
soul  that  departs  iu  an  imperfect  state  of  preparation.  The  dis- 
eiplinp  of  the  past  must  be  continued  through  the  future,  until  its 
nature  attains  its  highest  poRsihlo  dovelopinent,  and  the  end  for 
which  the  soul  was  created  is  fully  accomplished.  If  the  invt-ntinns 
of  tho  pare  materialist  are  fal«c,  and  our  soul  Is  an  existent,  reasoning, 
feeling  being,  apart  fruni  ttie  molecular  movements  of  the  brain 
through  which  it  now  reswouH  and  fceU,  that  moral  nature  wliich  ii 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  must  work  out  its  end  througli  some 
process  which  is  essentially  a  moral  process.  Cod,  through  whose 
never-ceasing  assistance  we  attain  our  present  measure  of  succo8.f,  is 
not  about  to  treat  u*  as  having  no  longer  any  moral  capjvcities,  such 
as  wc  now  possess,  simply  because  the  fabric  of  nur  lx»die.s  is  dissolved, 
until  moi-al  perfection  is  accomplished,  and  being  made  perfect  we  are 
_*^lea.vd  f«ir  ever  from  all  possibility  of  sinning.  That  the  time  will 
Some  day  come  when  we  shall  he  released  from  all  snch  pos.'sibility 
we  may  indeed  fervently  hope,  and  lielicvo  it  to  he  in  the  highest 
degree  probahio.  Hut  that  such  a  marvellous  change  shouhl  lie 
wrought  in  us  at  the  momcul  of  death,  simply  because  we  have 
BioceK-ly  repented  and  entered  upon  the  commencement  of  a  reformed 
life,  dying  with  all  our  passions  practically  imsubducd  and  our  hearts 
Bcarred  with  all  the  wounds  of  a  life  of  Bclf-will  and  ungodliness,  is. 
I  think,  one  of  the  wildest  of  suppoiiitiona  that  ever  took  possession  of 
reasonable  men. 

Nor  does  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  supply  any  adequate 
solution  of  the  problems  of  ctcnnty.     It  is  better  than  the  popular 
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ProtCBtaot  idea,  but  it  is  defective  lu  that  it  sets  aside  tlie 
nature  of  all   moral  progrees.     Moral   action,  bj  its   rerr  tiMatc; 
implies  the  power  of  choice  between  one  course  of  oction  and  aootbci. 
If  we  have  no  longer  auy  cajtacily  for  daing  wrong,  iis  well  Jis  for 
doing  right,  no  further  improvcmoiil  i^  p<?!Mible.     Xiie  mere  iudictioD 
of  sufTeriag  can  work  no  amemlmeut.  or  tend  to  the  growth  of  mwe 
peimaueiit  haliits  of  raiud.     So  il  is  wiOi  millii^nN  around  ns  to-^tar. 
They  suffer  with  scarcely  an  tuteryal  of  refreshment,  without  ttl* 
raociiig  one  single  step  tn  the  way  of  spiritual  health.    8uifenng,iB 
fact,  is  like  fire  iu  its  action  on  various  material  xubntauces,  wliich. 
when  it  does  not  m«U  them,  usually  liardens  them.     And  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  pui-galory  oveilooks  this  essential  truth,     it  asserts  iW 
at  the  moment  of  death  all  poisihility  of  moral  choice  is  ended,  aiuj 
the  repentant  soul  iiimply  suhmita,  without  any  power  of  resurtiiivi-, 
to  the  action  of  the  purifying  pains.     It  is  true  that  in  the  Trideotiir 
decroc  oonecrninjr  purgatory  nothing  of  this  kind  is  asRcite-d ;  tiul 
the  opinion  which  I  am  maintaining  is  certainly  condemned  in  the  Imll 
"Ex3U)-()fi  Dominei"  issued  by  Leo  the  Tenth  in  the  year  1520.' 
And  the  whole  Roman  moral  tJieology  adopts  this  theory,  thiisioj 
large  extent  nullifying  the  practical  bencfita  of  the  doctrine  tliat  t^ 
is  Dece.ss»ry  that  tho   huuI   i.hat>  dies  imperfect   should    undct^i  k 
fiirther  purification  hereafter.     So  far  from  tending  to  solve  the  iwtti 
pi-oblem  of  our  future  dcfStiny,  the  Roman  purgatorial  theory,  ihrw^li 
the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  has  not  only  cloude<I  it  in 
more  liopeleiw  obscurity  than  l>efore,  but  has  introduced  an  elcroe&i 
of  absuriiity  into  the  whole  conception  of  moral  action,  whidi  i<  a* 
minohievous  afi  it  in  ludicrous.     Tho  entire  theory  of  the  *"  sopti- 
ahundnnt  merits  of  the  saints,"  out  of  which,  a&  from  a  trcasnr:  '' 
Pope  dmws  those  relaxations  of  purgatorial  pains  which  he  gnu 
the  flhapo  of  '  indulgeucos,"  is  so  monstrous  in  its  very  conoi;!- 
that  one  almost  overlooks  its  moral  obliquity,  in  one's  sense  '■!  'ij 
daring  folly  that  could  invent  such  a  dream,  and  of  the  marvell'i'-' 
croduiiiy   that   could   accept    such    "indulgences"   as   having   llio 
-smallest  influence  on  our  spiritual  relationship  towards  God. 

When,  on  the  contmry,  we  have  once  brought  ourselves  to  &» 
and  to  accept  the  one  reasonable  conviction  that  our  momi  lit.'  >* 
continued  hereafter,  until  the  great  end  of  our  creation  is  accom- 
piished,  then,  too,  we  find  ourselves  in  poB»c.'<aion  of  the  key  to  ib" 
myster}'  of  the  future  life  of  all  mankind.  If  death  do&i  not  inn  - 
duee  those  who  are  ile.sirii)g  to  n^duce  their  paasions  to  an  bahU'i-^ 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will  iiitt)  a  radically  new  relation  touanJ- 
God,  it  necessarily  foUows  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  no  mai)  ^ 


*  See   Dcnnagsr :    Enchiridion  eymbolurum  «(  ilcfiaitjoatnti,  quo  k  emtff^ 
«Gameaici)i  et  iuiuiuia  postifiutltKU  euianarunt :  Sec.  Uxii. 
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fiDoIly  scttletl  by  liis  mental  condition  at  tlie  momont  of  death. 
Once  let  us  fjrasp  the  porpetuity  of  moral  action  tn  its  very  essence, 
and  aU  the  cmshing  horrore  of  the  dogma  of  cteniol  mi.serj*  vanish 
tiway.  'J'his  life  is  only  a  st-agc  iu  the  moral  and  intellectiiiil  progress 
of  all  human  beings.  So  far  as  we  con  sec,  it  is  spiritiially  a  failure 
in  the  case  of  the  enormous  toajority  who  are  bom  int<i  the  world. 
Think  of  the  mystery  of  the  death  nml  sufferings  of  infitnt^  Who 
can  explain  it?  Why  lu-e  they  born,  only  to  live  a  brief  animal  life, 
often  torn  with  pains,  and  then'perish  ?  What  preparation  for  eternity 
have  they  undergone  wliich  is  in  the  fainceat  degree  analogous  to 
that  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  undergo  \  We  talk  of  thcii- 
innocence;  and  they  are  Hiirely  innocent,  if  innocence  consista  in  the 
absence  of  any  capticity  for  chooiiiug  between  right  and  wrong.  But, 
so  far  as  moral  character  \a  conoemud,  they  are  no  more  innocent 
than  the  hird.4  in  the  air.  Whnt  m  the  meaning  of  all  that 
undeveloped  treasure  of  gifts  with  which  they  come  atuong  us, 
.  -when  it  is  never  bi-ougbt  into  exorcise  in  \Xxm  world,  and  not  even 
^^fcc  Hrat  elements  of  mund  training  are  accomplished  1  I  do  not 
P^Ettcmpt  to  answer  Buch  quesLinuii ;  but  I  cannot  hide  my  eyes  to  the 
r  fact,  that  while  those  who  live  only  attmn  to  a  moral  growth  througli 
long-continued  struggles,  those  who  die  in  their  infancy  never  are 
capable  of  any  moral  struggle  at  all.  \N1icn,  however,  toy  eyes  are 
upejied  to  the  organic  connection  between  the  present  and  the  coming 
life  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  to  maturity,  the  enigma  of  infant 
death,  is  solved,  and  I  rest  in  the  couvictiou  that  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development,  wiuch  was  here  iuipoeoible,  commeuces 
nnd  is  completed  in  a  iu:w  exieteticc  of  boundlesu  put^bitiues. 

It  is  the  Haiue  with  thoi^c  wlio  iu-g  condeninud  by  circumstauoeB  to 

aa  utter   ignorance   of   God   and   uf   the  nature  of  duty,   or   who 

apparently  from  wilful  pervcrscncss  Hing  theinselve-s  into  the  most 

^debasing  indiilj;cnee  uf  their  pas^&ioni^,  and  tlius  die,  as  it  is  said,  iu 

^^■teir  sins.     We  cannot  doubt  that  witb  them  also  wc  soo  only  tbo 

^Bomnienceimnit  of  :i  long  lierics  of  opportunities  during  which  they 

HBrtU    ruiully   be  brought  to  the  end  for  which  God  created  tbom. 

What  ifi  the  earthly  life  of  the  most  aged  sinner  compared  with  the 

eternity  that  is  liefnre  him  ?     For  sixty  ur  stventy  yeai'a  he  has  not 

known  God  \  or,  if  he  has  known  Him,  he  hits  iK:orned  Uis  will,  and 

he  dies,  not  only  uarepcnlant,  but  mure  depraved  hy  far  tUan  if  be 

bad  iHten  cut  oiT  in   his  youth.     Whut  then  i     Is  thnt  repeotancQ 

ow  impossihle.  simply  beiause  uf  the  disaolutiuu  oi'  tijy  body,  which 

uld  have  been  possible  as  long  us  the  brain  wab  at  the  service  of 

c  soul  within  ?     If  a  sinntr  cun  rept;ut  aftn-r  ten  or  twenty  years 

sinning,  why  not  after  eighty  or  a  hundred  \    Is  it  anythiug  better 

a  hideous  fiction,  this  notion  that  an  eternity  of  tormeate 

awaita  every  creature  that  does  nut  repent  during  some  few  yeus 
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passed  in  this  visible  world  ?     Let  us  place  the  notion  fairly  before 

our  eyes  antl  examine  it,  a»d  see  what  it  means ;  and  nsk  ourselveB 
bow  we  can  prove  its  triitli.  Whpre  diil  we  get  it?  What  basis  of 
a^ertaineil  fncts  has  it  to  iTst  upon?  Tfi  it  more  likely  to  be  Inic 
than  the  old  Greek  fables  about  the  rivers  Styx  and  t'ocjrliis,  and 
Pluto  and  \\\a  queen  Proserpine  ?  Uom  the  belief  come  fortli  from 
God  Himself,  any  more  tliati  the  Scandinavian  drcams  of  an  eternity 
of  hunting,  Bghting,  and  feasting,  or  the  Mahometan  viston  of  a 
pai-aiiifiu  of  houris  ? 

Tlie  only  attempt  that  is  ever  made  to  prove  this  doctrine  is 
founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  justice  of  Co<i. 
That  justice,  it  is  asserted,  requires  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
um-upentant  ftitiiicr,  hecuiise  God  is  an  infinitely  great  and  holy 
Being,  and  thci-eforc  every  sin  against,  Him  deserves  an  inftnito 
punishniOMl.  Xnthiiij;,  it  is  naiit,  can  exceed  the  moml  guilt  of  sin. 
as  such,  litcausc  of  His  Oivlnc  sanctity  ajid  majci^ty,  and  therefore  it 
litei'ally  doserves  eternal  suffcringe.  God,  then,  being  intinitcly  just, 
as  well  as  infinitely  holy  and  gi'eat,  cannot  do  uthcrwi.->e  tlian  inflict 
the  punishment  which  is  dcumnded  by  His  own  Almighty  majesty 
and  His  rights  over  all  His  creatures. 

And  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  false  conclusion  drawn  from  undoubt* 
edly  true  prcmitjses,  it  i»  here.    God  Itt  iniiniteiy  great  and  holy ;  but 
what  then  7    The  question  is  not  alone  as  to  the  infinite  miture  of 
God,  Ifut  as  to  the  eapaeity  of  man.  who  breaks  the  Divine  taw;  and 
hoiv  do  we  measure  the  guilt  of  all  utiences  agaimut  all  laws,  as  sachf 
Not,  Kurcily,  by  any  spuculation  as  to  Uie  origin  of  the  laws  themsdvee. 
or  tlio   majesty   of  the   lawgiver    who  enactinJ  them,  but  by  Ihi' 
capacity  of  the  ofTendor  to  uuderatand  both  the  laws  themselves  and 
tlie  majesty  of  the  authority  which  sanctions  thcni,  together  with  hi> 
own  persona]  power  to  obey  tlicm,  even  when  understood.     Human 
laws,  it  is  ti-uc,  can  iu  theory  rocngnize  no  distinction  between  unt- 
law>breakcr  and  another.     By  the  English  law  it  is  assumed  that 
every  otfender  know.s  what  it  is  tliat  he  is  doing,  and  the  penalty  bo 
is  incurring,  when  he  makes  himself  linhlc  to  it.     But  ei%n  in  our 
poor  human  administration  of  our  criminal  laws,  we  do  in  fact  oflcn 
make  allowiuices  for  the  ignorance  of  those  who  break  them.     Willi 
God,  ou  the  contrary,  the  sole  question  is  as  to  our  personal  moral 
guiltiness;    and  in  estimating  that  guiltiness — in  other  vonis,  the 
»iufuliiej>s  of  our  siuK — Ho   must  necessarily  take    account   of  our 
ptixoiiul  capacity  for  umleratanding  the  nature  of  the  oflfeuco  we  ore 
committing  and  our  power  of  resisting  temptation.     How,  tbco,  on 
it  possibly  be  maintained  that  sin  deserves  an  etemal  puiiishmeut. 
because  it  is  an  offonco  against  an  infinitely  holy  God,  when  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  ci-eature  to  compreWnd  that  infinity 
and  that  holiness  ?    The  distance  between  God  and  man  ia  not  a 
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reason  for  accounting  sin  as  tlcservinj^  of  eternal  pimishment ;  it  is  a 
reason  for  accounting  it  not  dcsei'ving  of  any  such  return.  The 
moral  quality  of  any  offence  grows  less  !uui  Icaa  the  further  is 
the  distance  which  separates  the  offender  from  the  authority  whom 
he  offends.  Tlie  gniit  of  au  educated  man  of  mature  age  is  fur 
darker  than  that  uf  an  i^uoraiit  child.  To  !$iippOHe,  therefore,  that  sin 
desen'es  eternal  punishment,  because  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  God. 
is  to  uproot  the  very  foundatious  of  all  moral  uliligation,  and  to  deny 
the  verj*  juatice  of  God  Hiin-solf.  JuHtieo  recpiiroH  the  esuct  pi-opor- 
tioo  of  the  cbastiaemeiit  to  the  pernonaJ  moral  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  oftendor.  But  how  caii  man  comprehend  infinity, 
whether  of  greatness,  holintiss,  duration,  or  power  ?  Can  we  by 
tiearcbiiig  tind  out  Go<l  7  Can  our  eye.'j  pierce  through  the  firmament 
of  stars  into  the  boumllesa  abyss  of  worlds  beyond  ?  Cao  wo  tell 
what  G«k1  i«  doing  there  ?  Can  we  conceive  what  He  was  doing, 
befurc  this  Universe  assumed  its  present  form,  wheu  there  were  no 
mortal  men  upon  earth,  and  sinners  like  ourselves  were  not  in  being! 
And  if  we  eannot  compieheud  God  in  His  acliun.s,  how  enn  we 
conceive  of  Him  lu  His  essence  ^  We  are  told,  that  sin  deserves 
eternal  pimishment,  because  God's  majesty  is  iuliQite ;  do  we  know 
what  those  words  mean  \  Di»  tbey  mean  anything  except  this,  that 
God  is  beyond  all  our  cuLUprubeiision  \  uud  that  then  only  can  wo 
indy  begin  to  ciinipreheud  God,  when  we  learn  that  He  is  beyond  all 
crealwl  ihjwi.-i'k  of  undureLanding  t  As  it  is  impossible,  ihoreforc, 
that  we  should  underhand  the  iuhuiic  distance  ut  which  God  stands 
from  ourselves,  it  is  certain  that  wo  coo  never  be  guilty  of  any 
offence  whose  guiltiness  depends  upoD  our  comprehension  of  that 
diatanoo  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  intiiiilo  guiltiuess  of  sin  appears  in 
Um  true  light,  as  the  baseless  figment  of  a  uinrbid  and  degraded 
imnginatiou.  it  is  the  lavcQtion  not  of  miuils  ihiit  undei'ijtuod  God, 
but  of  those  wiiu  would  debase  Uuu  to  the  level  of  their  own 
miserable  capacitieii. 

Again;  »U  moral  guiltiness  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  penalties 
under  which  a  law  is  enforced.  To  punish  on  offender  with  ono 
cbaiitisement,  when  be  wa^  taught  that  he  would  be  punished  witii 
iuiothei-,  is  the  very  height  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Ko  person  can 
be  justly  punished  as  u.  sinner,  that  is,  as  morally  guilty,  who  does 
not  understand  botli  the  relation  in  wliich  he  stands  towards  the 
lawgiver  (implying,  as  lia^i  lieeu  shown,  a  corapiohiMJsii.m  of  that 
lawgiver's  nature),  but  also  the  suffering  which  lie  will  bring  upon 
himself  by  disobedience.  But  can  any  man  understand  eternal 
ptmishiueut  1  We  can  put  in tu  shape  phi-ases  repeating  the  words 
"  eternity  and  iiiisffry"  in  a  ihoiisand  variations.  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves every  conceivable  possibility  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish,  till 
even  the  horrors  of  Dunte's  Infeiiio  pale  before  our  hideous  imagina- 
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tioiu  ;  and  tlit-n  we  say  that  t^iesc  thio^^  are  to  last  fru'  etwr.  But 
what  roAl  coQCL>ption  do  we  attach  to  those  words  "  for  ever."  ^om 
whatsoever.  Wu  can  iio  more  grasp  an  eternity  of  agooy  ihau  wo 
can  grasp  tlie  e(*niity  of  God's  own  existence.  "  For  ever"  U  to  our 
minds  a  phrase,  and  nothing  more,  so  fu*  as  we  attempt  any  actual 
comprehcnaion  nf  eternity  as  a  reality.  H^w,  then,  can  it  be  rcasou- 
ahly  maintained  that  the  worst  of  Immaa  sinners  can  render  bim^tf 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  which  it  is  totally  iropo^sible  that  he  coalJ 
understaud  the  nature?  Evun  when  we  profess  in  wurd«  that  ve 
believe  that  the  &iu6  we  aru  cotniuittiiig  will  lead  ux  tu  an  otcrual 
hell,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  saying.  Wc  can  neither  iinder- 
stand  an  etemal  hell  nor  an  eternal  heaven  ;  an  St.  Paul  has  said  tliai 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heanl,  nor  has  it  e^t^:■^ed  into  the  heart  oi 
man  to  conceive  the  things  that  Ood  has  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him. 

Here,  however,  it  is  that  another  supposed  "proof"  of  the  eternity 
of  niiitcry  Js  put  forward.  It  is  t*aid  that  we  have  no  more  reason  for 
expecting  an  eternity  of  hajipiuess  than  an  eternity  of  woo  ;  and  that 
the  two  niiifit  stand  or  fall  together.  The  objection  is,  however, 
based  upon  amithor  misconception  of  tho  nature  of  God  and  of  oar 
relations  towards  Him.  Tliere  is  no  parallel  between  the  ctenuty  of 
punishment  and  tlie  eternity  ff  ha])piai:-sK,  because  the  notiun  -if  a 
reward  does  not  enter  into  our  expectations  of  an  imperishable 
heaven.  Wljen  we  speak  of  God's  puniMlilng  iis.  except  in  th- 
of  discipline,  wc  necessarily  inli'<;<luce  the  notion  of  our  pti  • 
dcservings;  but  desert  does  not  enter  into  our  hopen  of  eternal  bliM. 
Wo  look  for  no  rewanl  at  alL  It  is  to  the  infinite  love  and  gowlness  of 
God  that  we  trust  when  we  expect  HJni  to  bring  u«  finally  tu  the  end 
for  which  He  created  us.  An  eternal  hea'ven.is  as  infinitely  beyood 
our  good  deeds  as  au  etemal  hell  is  beyond  our  stus.-  Oud's  jii^:>  < 
cannot  punish  us  eternally ;  but  w*j  do  nut  Uiok  to  His  justice  fi..;  -vx. 
adequate  return  for  our  holiness.  We  look  simply  to  His  lovo  and 
His  etemal  will,  which  is  supreme  above  our  will^,  and  which  Iiaviri,- 
bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  our  free-will,  such  as  it  is,  in  order  to  iti..l.i 
us  capable  of  moral  action,  brings  us  at  last  to  the  destined  end  of  cpiir 
bfting.  But  reward  there  Is  none.  Tliere  is  none  now,  and  then.- 
will  be  none  ihrougliout  eternity. 

And  it  is  with  this  fimdaniental  truth  constantly  before  us  thatwi! 
must  interpret  tlie  variouj*  passages  in  the  New  Testament  whirfi 
touch  upon  the  iluration  of  the  future  life.  We  cannot  take  up  iho 
Gospels  bit  by  bit  and  fasten  upon  a  parable  or  a  pnurtical  injunc^i* 
a  meaning  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prb- 
ciples  of  that  teaching  which  runs  through  all  the  narrativcw  sml 
letters  of  the  New  Testament  And  surely  no  candid  student  of  llw 
New  Testament  will  deny  that  the  idea  of  a  future  rewanl,  as  such. 
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is  direcily  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Apotles.  Where  it  i«  introduced,  it  is  introduced 
aujtuphorically,  or  as  a  couvcnient  mode  of  expression,  or  as  an 
clement  in  a  parable.  The  one  idea  which  pervailc^  all  the  Goopek 
and  Epis-tlo-i  is  this:  that  man  is  nothing',  and  that  God  is  all  in  all. 
Tbo  key  tu  the  whole  \%  to  lie  found  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himaolf ; 
"Wbeu  yc  shall  have  tlone  all  those  ^in^rs  which  nrc  commanded 
yon.  say,  Wo  are  unprofitable  scrvaiits,  wc  have  done  that  wliich  was 
our  duty  to  do."  And  thus  it  i^  that  1  [intorpret  such  a  parable  as 
that  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  of  which  90  much  is  made  liy  those 
who  insi>t  upon  it  that  we  have  no  more  certainty  Oii  an  eternal 
heaven  than  wc  have  of  an  eternal  hell.  TjJton  literally,  in  all  its 
-iletaits,  this  porahlc  unquestionably  implies  the  idea  of  somu  actual 
dosiirt  on  rhe  part  ni  the  saint  and  the  sinner  alike.  If  it  hoULs  good 
for  botli  of  them  in  its  chwiiig  suntence,  it  must  hold  good  iu  all  its 
detaibt.  If  it  declarea  tliat  thone  who  neglect  the  poor  are  to  be  damned 
eternally,  BH  a  piinishnn-nt  for  n«'«,'lf(ain^' Christ,  it  must  teaoh  the 
glaring  Impii'ty  IhaL  thost;  wlio  h^ntrfit  the  poor  from  good  motives  are 
actually  to  he  rewarded  for  their  actions  with  an  ctcruity  of  blet>fted- 
neaa  If  the  former  literally  desen-e  hell,  the  latter  must  deserve 
heaven  ;  both  of  which  cunccpLiotis  1  look  upon  as  equally  blas- 
phemous. Like  all  others  which  Christ  tAUght>  thiJi  parable  uiuet  be 
explained  by  its  manifest  ubjLxt ;  whtcli  w;ls  to  enforce  the  doctrtue 
that  the  practical  luve  of  our  brother,  for  Christ's  Bake,  \»  rugfarded 
by  God  as  equivalent  to  the  practical  luve  of  Christ  Himself  \  and 
tliat  by  the  cultivation  of  that  practical  love  wo  prcparb  ourselves 
for  our  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Such,  again,  is  tlio  jNu-ablo  of  the  ricli  man  aud  I^iz&rus.  It  is 
not  to  be  taken  a^  a  nu^fully  expressed  coUeclton  of  dogmatic  state- 
menu  a»  lu  a  vuric-ty  of  theological  truthit,  embodied  iu  the  dotaiht 
which  form,  aa  it  were,  the  background  of  the  pictm-e  presented  to 
us.  The  intention  of  JeisuH  in  contrasting  the  future  hi>.tories  of 
Dives  and  I.dizarnti  iti  much  the  same  a^  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats — tliat  ia,  to  enforce  the  latiinate  conuoctiou  between 
&  man's  present  inner  life  and  his  life  beyond  tho  grave.  The  devout 
be^ar  passes  to  his  rest,  which  is  de-scribeil  under  the  metaphor  of 
AbralmmV  bottom ;  and  tho  godless,  heartless  man  of  wealth  {>a(iie8 
alito  to  his  misery.  Nothing  whatever  is  Implied  iis  to  thu  eternal 
daration  of  that  miseiy.  All  that  (Jhriftt  says  is  that  there  is  no 
pOBsibility  of  direct  transit  from  the  oae  condition  to  the  other.  But 
Ihia  is  not  tho  point  which  he  is  enforcing.  It  is  a  mere  incidental 
detail,  giving  additional  dramatic  force  to  tho  parable,  which  i.s  meant 
to  uloncc  the  captiousness  of  the  Jewish  objector,  who  pretended  that 
Christ  gave  no  sufficient  miracuhius  evidence  of  his  teaching.  "They 
will  not  be  j)ersuade<l,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."     All  the 
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luinicIt-K  ill  tUtf  irarld  would  ucver  touch  tlic  lienrtin  of  men  wlioUnil 

ynly  to  c-ujuy  ttn'  Kixiiiifs  of  nchi?s. 

Ill  truth,  the  difficultit-9  into  which  any  mere  verbal  interpretaltoii 
of  the  New  Testament  XcaAn  lis  are  ns  formidable  as  thej  are  eviilciiti 
to  every  cnjuliil  n^iiKl.  EvciyboUy  ih-t^-cts  tlie  fallacy  of  tlie  DirtliuJ 
in  the  CM*'  of  the  Qiiakt-rs,  aiul  womh-i-s  that  they  oo  not  see  tUi 
tliQ  injunctions  of  Jt-suH  conceniiug  swearing,  tunii:ig  Uie  dtei^k,  and 
plainness  nf  siiccch  are  ti>  be  inter|<reted  tlic  reverse  «f  htemlly, 
But  liuw  is  it  iJiat  it  is  forgotten  tliat  tliiii  «TOt4.'m  of  verbal  dug- 
laatism  ha.s  consequences  far  wider  tlian  Quakei^s  ever  thought  ofl 
If  we  art-  to  take  the  GiMjiels  as  actually  recording  the  wonis  rf 
Clirist,  what  become.s  of  t>ur  knowledge  of  the  Lord**  Pniycr,  «l 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  The  words  of  the  Lonl'* 
Prayer  vary  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  three  accounts  of  tJff 
terms  in  ivhich  Jcmus  addressed  hi.4  di^ciple-s  at  the  hk«t  supper  mr 
all  different,  St.  Paul's  version  differing  from  thosL-  iu  the  Ga*iii4v 
And  yet  the-  Christian  world  is  tom  asunder  with  dls3en>tion»  co&- 
ceming  the  meaning  i-'f  one  or  two  words,  of  which  all  tliat  ain  fcc 
said  is  that  wc  have  iin  certain  knowletige  whatsoever  whether  Chrio 
did  or  did  not,  literally  use  them.  As  all  tho  three  report*  diffit 
frtjni  one  another  in  .-iome  respects,  it  is  impoiwible  to  decide  tti  wtnrt 
extent  tlieir  verbal  inaccnnicy  may  extend  ;  and  coiiseqneully  il  is 
imposjiible  to  build  up  any  dogmatic  theory  ujwn  the  hy|MitlM«i 
tliiit  We  know  what  Christ  Himself  actually  wiid.  In  other  w^tnls  n' 
it  had  ]n'**u  tli(-  wilJ  of  Gnd  that  oiir  knowledge  of  otir  relation  W 
Himself  and  of  our  fnturp  destiny  wn.v  in  dc^umd  npon  our  int«iTm- 
tatton  of  tlu-  vi-rhal  u-xt  of  tlit*  New  Testament.  Hi-  would  luive  nadr 
tin;  New  Testament  a  very  different  bnr>k  from  that  which  to  Hit 
good  providence  He  has  thought  fit  to  make  it. 

Thnt  the  Christian  Churcli  should  have  come  lo  adopt  the  |ire- 
vailing  uotion  as  t«)  the  eternal  world  was.  indocti,  natural,  confl- 
dering  how  rapidly  some  sort  of  Pagan  conceptions  coucunuog  Otd 
Himself  crept  into  the  belief  of  the  jiost- Apostolic  Chriatiana.  And 
when  once  the  Church  was  thoroughly  possessed  witli  Uie  oW 
heathen  notion  of  an  abKolute  severance  between  lime  and  ctenif 
taking  place  at  tliH  memeiit  ef  death,  all  the  secular  and  hibUHi^  ■' 
beliefs  of  the  world  tended  to  foster  this  belief  Until  our  ovndanw 
men  knew  nothing  of  the  real  liistory  of  our  race,  or  of  the  bouwllcs 
periods  of  time  which  it  pleases  God  to  employ  in  carrying  out  ibp 
works  of  creation,  or  of  that  methiKl  «f  develo]t[ucnt  by  whicli  lil 
more  perfect  stages  of  being  are  attniiieii.  Tho  most  complet* 
mauifestatious  of  Omnipotence  were  supposed  to  be  seen  in  thi' 
iuBtautaneous  creation  of  some  marvellonsly  complex  wonder.  TIji 
tho  dying  Hinner.  just  repenting,  xhould  he  launched  into  th'e  wm-- 
eternity  of  bliss  ati  tbe  saint  made  perfect  by  lifedong  labours  sKitfJ 
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in  uo  wUe  a  startling  tlieury  lu  tlioso  who  imagioed  thai  a  few  thnii- 
sattJ  yeare  ago  Oiniiipoleiice  called  the  Uuiverse  into  being  out  of 
nothiDg  ia  »ix  times  four-aad-twenty  hom-s,  fasbiouiug  fiwt  a  man 
aiul  then  a  woman,  faultless  in  moral  and  intellectujil  perfection,  a& 
the  cliinax  of  the  "work,  and  that  then  Omnipotence  "  rested  from  its 
labours." 

.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  who  know  that  it  picajHed  God  to  devote 
tnyrinds  am!  m^^^adH  of  years  to  the  slow  TinfoUliiig  of  His  purposi-s 
iu  the  tiashioning  of  this  earth  alone,  ami  that  His  one  method  of 
crcAtion  hrui  bcc-n  a  .systeru  of  developing  The  higher  and  more 
compiex  form?*  of  life  out  of  the  humbler  and  more  simple,  it  appears 
Diorc  than  probable  that  the  growth  of  eaeli  human  kouI  shall  be  the 
work  of  a  period  far  tranaw-nding  the  few  years  we  live  on  caitb. 
The  peculiarity  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  first  man  was  ci-catcd  is 
entirely  beside  the  question,  as  are  also  all  such  speciilatijina  as  those 
of  Darwin  concerning  the  historical  origin  of  each  species  of  plant 
and  anima!.  The  great  fact  la  this,  that  slowness  and  not  rapidity 
is  the  undeniable  law  which  our  Creator  has  pursued,  and  that  iu  all 
His  works  there  has  been  a  steady  advancement  and  hai'monious 
development  of  hidden  vitalities;  and  nil  this  through  pnicesses  of 
what  seemed  de~->ti*uctLo[i,  but  what  in  reality  >vas  the  condition  of 
renewed  life  and  of  a  rise  into  a  higher  scale  uf  being. 

Thus,  too.  wo  obtain  a  refutation  of  the  speculations  of  Origen  and 
others  who  have  conceived  of  a  futiure  existence  as  a  perpetual 
alternation  'jf  conditions  of  happiness  and  suftering.  The  whole 
liistor)'  of  the  universe  and  of  nur  race  contradicts  any  such  hypo- 
thesis. The  universal  law  of  life  has  been  one  of  advance  from  the 
imperfect  to  the  perfect,  from  the  humble  to  the  glorious,  from  the 
debasement  or"  llie  savage  to  the  enlightenment  of  thi>  (ilhristiau  and 
the  philosopher.  Creation  has  never  gone  backwards.  We  canuot 
count  the  ages  betwtxin.  the  creation  of  the  first  savage  and  the  birth 
t>f  Christ  himself  in  .Ttidea;  but  Chnstwos  bom  at  lofit  in  tliefuluess 
of  time,  and  the  human  race  saw  what  huuianity  was  capable  uf 
becoming,  when  it  became,  in  Christ,  Divine.  For  nearly  two  thou- 
pwind  ye«rs  the  teaching  of  Christ  has  been  stniggling  against  the 
tyrauuy  of  passion  and  ignorance,  and  its  power  is  still  but  feeble  oti 
llie  earth;  but  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  tho 
World,  and  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  eternity?  All  things 
tliat  we  know  Viv  experience  of  oureelves  and  of  life  in  all  its  forms 
point  to  the  cunclusiou  that  what  the  past  has  been,  that  the  future 
will  Ik*.  What  is  true  of  the  race  must  be  true  of  the  individuat; 
jktxd  what  is  true  uf  the  inHnitesimnl  elements  of  material  organisa- 
iAona  ini)>^t  be  true  of  that  noblest  of  all  God's  works  with  which  we 
are  »e«|iiainted,  our  i>wn  soul.  One  law  rules  the  universe  ;  the  law 
fhf  advancing  lile  through  the  means  ofcbange,  decay,  and  dissolution. 
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71i<^  ctomity  which  m  before  us  may  be  an  eternity  of  change,  Inrtil 
ivilllKiachan^ji]  in  which  all  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  ournatuie, 
which  wc  know  lliat  we  possess,  will  find  their  continued  hanooiUMiB 
development,  after  the  plau  laid  down  by  the  Will  of  (r^id  in  Uit 
deptlis  of  the  eternity  that  is  past. 

To  one  further  conclusion  which  naturally  follows  from  Uie 
argument  I  have  here  laid  before  the  readers  of  Uiis  lU'vk-i 
I  am  aiiJciouK  to  a<>k  tlieir  attention  a^  brieHy  as  possible.  If  tbun 
is  really  any  orgaiiiiied  connection  between  tliu  proseut  aud  tb«  fnttm 
life,  it  follows  that  wo  who  are  alive  aud  those  who  are  dead  uiuHt 
constitute  one  orjpuiic  body,  far  more  intimately  united  than  popolftf 
Protesiautiiiui  ii^  willing  to  admit.  This  union  must  be  a  union  not 
merely  iu  word,  but  in  reality.  It  must  be  the  iKimo  kind  of  uiiioe 
as  that  which  binds  us  together  In  this  life,  with  the  ^me  obligatid^^fl 
and  the  same  privileges.  The  brotherhood  of  humanity  ext<«^ 
beyoud  the  grave  and  is  not  limited  by  the  accident*  of  the  lenipowl 
and  corporeal  senses.  And  in  truth,  the  gen-ie  of  this  brotherhood  J 
humanity  is  so  deeply  seated  in  ns  all,  that  it  survives  tlie  uprooiii^ 
of  every  species  of  religious  belief,  properly  so  called.  In  its  most 
crude  and  dobafti^d  forms  tt  exists  in  the  lowest  races  uf  sftTage* 
where  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  not  riisen  aliovc  the  ooaisoi 
superstition.  And  in  the  newest  variety  of  religious  creod— If 
religion  it  can  be  called  at  all — the  "philosophy"  ofCotiile,  tliO 
iutenaity  of  ibis  conviction  of  the  organic  brotherhood  of  all  bumun 
beings  Iriuniplis  over  all  the  audacities  of  scepticism,  and  iusifta 
upon  establishing  :i  wi^njhi].  uf  its  own,  in  which  the  inirtioct*  of 
humanity  iue  supposed  to  lind  their  full  and  final  gratiticatiou. 

That  this  organic  brotherhood  of  us  all  is  of  the  very  essence  "f 
ChristiaDity,  no  Christian,  i>f  whatever  theological  schinil,  will  pcriowty 
deny.  Christ  died  ujwu  the  cross  because  He  taught  this  tnilh  to 
the  titter  overthrow  of  the  old  Jewish  exclu-^iveness,  allying  ittdf 
with  the  scornful  pride  of  Rome.  And  the  brotherhtiotl  wliii-h  H« 
taught  was  no  formal,  technical  alliance  of  kindred.  It  was  a  unity 
which  binds  up  the  happiness  of  eveiy  individual  man  with  tlw 
happiness  of  all  other  men,  and  constitLit':'^  every  man  "his  brntlHr'j 
kccpci',"  We  nil  suffer  togetlier,  as  Rt^  Paul  says,  .ind  we  nil  nK-iw 
together. 

And  lioneo  it  is  that  we  arc  C'invinced  of  the  prueticul  viiluf  v\ 
prayer  for  one  another.  Once  grant  the  practical  value  of  prayer  fi« 
ourselves,  and  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer  instantly  fallows  wan 
inevitable  conclusion.  Human  society,  whether  under  its  secnliu  -ir 
spiiTtual  aspect,  being  bo  oon^titnttNl  that  each  of  ns  has  it  in  lit* 
power  to  confer  benefits  upon  his  brother  by  his  direct  pefsciwl 
action,  it  follows  a.s  a  matter  of  oectisitv,  that  as  our  prayer*  i* 
ourselves  ctistira  personal  blessings  for  ourselves,  ao  our  interotasai^ 
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prayers  aro  but  the  coniplemcut  of  our  or*Hiiary  'iii-ept  activity  on 
our  brothef's  behalf.  Why,  th<*n,  i»  thiit  iijU'rcuswMy  prayer  to  be 
cut  iilion  at  tlie  moment  of  ilenlli  T  If  our  lirotbei'hood  lasts  beyond 
the  grave,  how  cnn  we  venture  to  suppose  that  lis  most  eAsentially 
spirittini  privUe^ea  art;  smWenly  annibUuted  ?  Why  shouM  we  not 
pray  for  the  <load  ?  An*!  why  should  we  not  a-sk  rhe  deatl  whom  we 
have  lovcii,  and  whom  wn  love  still,  to  pray  for  ust  Will  any 
Christian  maintain  that  God  has  forbidden  the  departed  to  address 
Him  in  prayer,  and  that  they  Ums  cannot  pray  for  us  in  our  necen- 
sities  ?  iVnd  where  is  the  proof  that  it  is  impoifsibk  that  our  invoca- 
tions to  thorn  should  ever  reach  them  ?  Surely  it  i-4  no  more  beyond 
the  power  of  God  to  enable  ua  thus  to  communicafc  with  those  who 
are  out  of  sight  than  it  is  beyfuid  His  powci'  tti  carry  on  the  whole 
mar\*oUous  complexity  c»f  human  society  here  on  earth  by  the  direct 
agency  of  His  own  Oinnipotenci'.  while  at  tlie  same  time  He  makes 
us  all  friee  agents  in  thus  accompHshing  Hii  will. 

It  is  true  that  these  truths  have  been  gro-isly  abused  in  the  Roman 
Communion,  and  that,  especially,  the  popular  bflief  that  Mary  com- 
mands Cod  in  heaven  is  as  grossly  idolatiYju-*  as  the  lowest  super- 
stitions of  savage  races.*  But  these  abuses  have  sprung  from  otlier 
and  verj"  different  sources.  It  is  because  the  Roman  Church 
autliDrists  prayers  to  her  canonised  saints  alone,  assuming  an 
inrttlliblc  guidance  in  her  canonisations,  and  because  she  has  invented 
Ihc  abnurd  dtigma  of  indidgences,  while  her  doctrine  a«  to  purgatory 
Itself  is  radically  unsound,  that  her  teaching  in  this  matter  has 
become  superftdtious  and  immoral.  The  convictions  which  I  here 
advocate  are  essentially  diffoi-ent  from  those  which  Home  leaches  ;  as 
,1  bclie\"c  they  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  in  harmony  with  the  secret 
bel!c&  and  hopes  of  multitudes  of  devout  Protestants,  who  are 
terrified,  but  not  convinced,  by  the  popular  denial  of  all  practical 
intercourse  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  For  raysclf,  I  huld  that 
Uie  prejudices  and  the  denunciations  of  this  popular  Protestantism 
■re  08  undeserring  of  deferenct!  as  the  customs  and  anathemas  of 
Bome  itself.  What  we  have  to  con.-ndcr  is  iolcly  what  is  true,  cither 
certainly  or  probably.  Our  tests  of  truth  are  lo  be  found  in  the 
t«  of  human  life,  as  indieatidn.<s  of  the  will  of  Him  who  has  made 
Tifhat  we  are,  and  in  the  eternal  attributes  which  are  involved  in 
our  elementary  conceptions  of  a  good  and  just  God. 

J.  M.  Capes. 

*  X  Dced  DOC  i«min<I  Um  ucut«  tlu)ol(>(riwi  tliat  iJig  bollef  Ibat  TAvts  omuDUidi  Ood 
in  bcavcn  is  tb«  logi«al  consequenoe  at  the  \t^\i*}i  tlmt  "h«  ono*  oonnaaii(l«d  Him  on 
ewtb,  vaA.  that  tbin  btt«i;  belief  i«  iiiTolved  iu  tbe  old  diwtdne  of  tfae  9*vii^t. 
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WK  flatter  onrsolves  that  wc  know  a  j^rcat  deal  alH^ut  Franee,Hul 
ccrtAiuly  tlieskfitehcs  of  li'rcnch  life  and  character  wbich  multi- 
ply in  our  literature  have  a  certain  aupt-rficial  correctness  ijuatuuflnl  in 
old  days  when  wu  iK'lieved  Jaci|Ties  Bonhomiue  ti>  live  exclusivply  ai 
IVogs,  and  to  bo  chiefly  serviceable  to  tlic  world  an  a  tlaucitig>niA>Ui. 
latematioualiBni  ha«  propagated  French  foUies  and  slang,  and  wcui' 
fallocic.'f  that  i^eein  to  be  taking  rout  among  i>ur  tnulitioual  heUeft: 
but  the  very  increase  uf  iWis  »otI  of  kuuwledge  (Uuws  a  tbli^o 
veil  thau  ever  betwecu  tm  &utl  the  dee])er  seated  cliaractemUo 
of  the  great  nation  that  has  lieeti  ku  lung  foreiiiutit  in  Kiiropcao  bk. 
Kxcelleut  criticism  and  exhaustive  uluily  of  the  ehler  Krt'uci> 
literatuii!  in  not  wanting  iu  England  ;  such  con  hontiTor  but  ohu- 
uiaud  atLeution  fntin  tlie  fevr  really  interested  in  the  originid  wvrk* 
of  Montai^'hu  or  Yultuire,  Fa-ncol  or  RouHseau,  and  eveD  then  we  arc 
generally  lichiiulhaml  in  nympatby  with  their  influence  u  it  fcr 
shaped  the  furtiines  of  France,  The  iridu«x^nt  bubbles  ob  Uk 
utreaiu  of  Fieiich  society,  the  Hcum  foul  and  plentiful  th:a  it  thiow- 
up.  the  craft  that  navigate  its  rapids,  occupy  our  attention,  while  *» 
ktiow  proUibly  less  and  le>«  of  the  powerful  ciirrentn  that  undoflic 
these  trivial  pheiiameDa.  Those  among  wn  who  stiu\y  thcin  ii  ftll 
are  apt  to  asxunie  supciior  knowledge  lu  that  uf  Frenchmen  ttiMt* 
selves.  Low  thei«  currcnltt  are  tending  and  can  be  directed.     \Ve|Mitw 
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our^elveK  on  political  aud  soctiJ  omniftcieace  concerning  our  Dcigbbouns' 
afiaii'M,  wliicU  ouUidors  are  little  iuclioed  tu  allow  uk,  though  they 
ft'lmit  that  our  nIciw  |>erccptioii>i  nave  u«  from  risltinjj  i;x]>erlment*i — 
except  in  Ireland — uutil  their  ill  eflectx  havii  been  demonstrated  iti 
more  mercinial  ci>mmunitie&  Now  and  then  our  advaiice<]  thinliers 
with  infinite  Uhotir  prodiu-i-  ideas  a  year  or  two  after  they  have  been 
exploded  on  the  continent,  with  or  without  the  help  of  petroleum, 
blood,  and  iron.  The  surprised  perplexity  rtf  their  Krench  readers  is 
great  when,  for  iust*nco,  one  of  our  respectable  periodical*  praises 
the  Commune  of  IS7!,  or  preaches  tho  Littrd  faitli,  or  comhtnes 
fiahbatarian  observance  and  tho  doctrines  of  Rous.ii»!au.  Od  the 
whole  our  interpreters  of  the  more  earnest  French  thought  would 
•ppcnr  to  have  darkened  knowledge.  Probably  ihoy  know  less  of 
*hc  practical  good  «ense  that  underlies  the  sophistical  joumalihm  and 
the  market  literature  of  France,  than  some  of  our  eldL-r  writers  whi> 
obtserx-ed  the  great  nntiou  a;*  it  wh^,  and  not  a.s  by  grace  of  revolution 
t  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  Arthur  Young  now  to  describe  the  pca- 
lant  life  of  remote  depfirtment-s  and  free  us  from  the  ine-shes  of 
ofHcinl  returns.  How  whole  chissea  are  «truggling  against  the  Civil 
!I«le  which  every  year  vuins  ib*  thouaandu  of  families;  how  old 
cutitnm  has.  in  --ipite  of  bureaucrary,  pre-'MJired  national  vitality,  we  do 
not  hear,  iihile  we  art-  kept  but  too  well  acipmint^id  with  every 
Versatlle.>(  intrigue  and  Paris  .scandal.  Travelters  seem  to  devote 
lhem.wlve«  to  olwervation  nf  men  and  mannent  in  countrit-s  fl-s  unlike 
our  own  aH  may  l>c  discovered,  while  a  practical  examiiiatio'n  of  the 
nms  of  Kiiropean  .snciety  a«  they  now  arc,  is  iinattempted — 
Mrhapfl  Ivecaitfle  it  mtjrht  disturb  so  many  popular  credulities. 

Yet,  in  the  howling  wilderne>«  of  so-called  social  science,  what  a 
leftven-Gcnt  guide  would  be  the  man  who,  content  with  mctliotiical 
loalysiB  of  social  facts,  such  for  instance  a«  the  v\*r  and  decay  of 
Bmily  prosperity,  would  present  us  with  some  safficiently  veriKed 
sonclusions !  It  is  the  fashion  to  know  something  about  the  phantom 
'working  wan,"  and  he  is  the  subject  of  copious  invention  when 
lanitary  or  economic  arguments  liavu  to  b«  stix-ngthened  or  evaded. 
L  pet  or  a  scarecrow  for  the  purpose  of  the  Lour,  which  of  our  more 
Capable  men  have  devoted  thomsylves  to  accumulate  any  wide  and 
horough  experience  of  his  mcilos  of  life  und  tUoughl !  A  yel  more 
mpenetrablc  veil  conceals  the  lower  rnidillo  cla88,  of  which  Mr. 
Hckens  and  other  novelists  liavc  spread  very  fanciful  notions.  Nor 
I  it  certain  ilmt  if  a  persevering  inquirer  were  to  ihreaiea  our 
Dmfortolde  convictions,  or  even  dispel  our  favourits  alarms,  he 
l^iraltl  be  popular,  lie  might  indeed  l>tr  vottifl  eccentric  or  immoml 
intil  some  national  luimiliatiuu  j^aintid  lor  him  a  heaiiu;.',  but  mean- 
,uio  att  invention  in  the  moral  order  is  mostly  sterile,  conduct  cannot 
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bo  tlic  exciting  fiHd  tbr  speculation  and  curiosity  that  innnue 
ascidians  or  proioplasm  ba\-c  proved  to  our  gcnenktion.  To  all  btit 
an  optimist  few  it  offt-w  no  illimiUilile  pf?rspective.s  of  progress  and 
without  faith  in  a  necessai-y  pn)gi-e.s«  w«  sure  of  all  nations  next 
Tniscrahle.  So  precioutj  is  thia  faith  that  refunnors  who  suggest  tlul 
ottr  conduct  has  not  improved  in  prop(»rtion  to  our  mali-rial  dcwlo^ 
mentaro  uotonotiBly  p'Joh-pi.>ohed,  iinli.'ss  ihi'y  geasou  their  appuliu 
conscience  by  witty  description  of  growing  Kcaiidals,  or  b^*  fn«li 
"recasting"  the  religionB  of  the  world  so  ;w  to  relievo  their  reodcR 
of  all  uneasiness  regjinling  the  Supremo  Being  and  his  goveniiDeBl 
of  the  nniveise.  Confused  by  the  oonflict  of  fact  and  optimism.  «c. 
failing  a  social  ralacly^^rn  in  Knj^'land,  live  in  a  chrtinic  fitatt^  of  thkIu- 
iKtlieve,  fmtn  whioli  it  might  Ih:  well  thnt  even  a  tSodan  or  a  batiJe 
of  Dorking  should  set  ua  froc. 

The  Tetilf n  is  just  now  prufern-d  among  lis  to  tho  Gaul.  iil»- 
ever  the  ''fJau!  "  may  be,  yoi  let  us  confess  the  excellent  fivcikiBi 
from  cant  which    is    now   genciTd    in  Franca      lu  conscqucMtv 
Koctnl  good  and  evil  are  defined  with  a  eloarnoss  of  outllnp  Mow 
which   Britiiih  ca-suirttiy  is  n1>it£hed.     <^ainples  an!   luxurious  lu  if 
Paris  life,  tho  existence  of  its  ordinary  population  is  less  ortifiail 
than  tliat  of  those  trimming  souls  iuvolvod  in  London  confuaooi  of 
piety  and  pretension,  hhameful  ]x>verty  and  more  shameful  lua^. 
Since  France  has  imdcrgone  its  recent  punishment  the  mom1  iiiii»- 
sphere  is  more  thnn  ever  different  from  ours,  in  its  defects  as  in  itt 
meritii.    Thoughtful  and  iibsennnt  men  are  somewhat  in  the  anail 
of  the  Bailor  in  Edgar  Poe's  story,  who  hnd  a  glimpse  of  the  botWn 
of  tlic  Maelstrom.    They  know  more  of  the  vortex  and  thonimnB 
loading  to  it   than  do  our  citizens  inexperienced  in  civil  w  s»l 
invasion.     It  was  {losgibly  worth  the  fright  of  the  situation  to  gM 
rid.  as  they  have  moi-e  or  Irss  done,  of  Ktiudry  illusions  in  wbiefa  «« 
are  still  nursed,  and  the   urgency  of   their    Hicial    neceatiiies  bw 
tpiickcncd  their  judgment  in  questioLs  of  social  welfare,  when  (lofi* 
tical  crazes  do  net  carry  them  off  their  feet.     In  Paria  of  \^Z"  *'  ^' 
is  no  doubt  dangerous  excess  of  the  individuality  whicli  thri-;:.  , 
the  European   West.     The  atoms  of  the  Boulevards   are  un<iuJj 
isolated,  but  they  do  not  shirk  their  historical  spoetrcK  and  domodj^J 
skeletons,  and  it  i^  almost  startling  to  hear  how  plainly  the  iW^^I 
blouse   versus    money-bag    is  stated.      The   comparalive   raJoc  / 
Christianity  aud  Powlivism  ;  the  ini])urtiuice  of  ftL  Littn*.  tin.  ■  *  ' 
pottfince  of  S.  Pet«r,  are  frankly  weighed,  »nd  no  one  is  sLo   , 
thn  final  cause  of  property,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authoKty.m 
dchatod  without  ciixvtmlocution.     Post-mortem  examinationn  of  per- 
sons and  truths  that  in  Kngbud,  we  affect  to  believe  ai«  still  ali«. 
are  condnctcd  ro  sincerely  that  they  arc  not  irreverent.    TTiere  i» 
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no  need  to  use  tlift  fnblo  of  three  Lord  Shaftesbiirya  if  the  Trinity 
is  tQ  be  attacked,  and  tu  niiHAcr  Ur.  Lusli<,>  Stephen's  qtiustinu,  "  Arc 
CbristiauK  ?"  woul<l  involve  uo  hc-^itatiou  whctbor  tbc  reply  were 
or  no.  Yet  the  pious  Catholic  is  free  in  his  speech  »buiit 
ILounles  aud  Pi>ut  Main.  GriUinoi  young  ofliccitt,  imfurliug  tho 
Drapeau  blaac  ia  working- men^s  clubs,  prcnch  the  faith  of  S.  Louis 
vithout  reserve.  There  Is  growing  desire  for  social  peace,  secu- 
rity of  property,  and  free  exercise  of  that  family  foiesight  which,  as 
HJ.  AI)out  rightly  says,  can  be  replaced  by  no  econumtc  comhinatioji. 
Tlio  imminent  dauger  of  the  conflict  bctncen  labour  and  capital  is 
chiorly  perceived  by  the  more  enlightened  and  honest  employers, 
1^'bo  reaiJily  euiifeiif  that  strict  rules  regulating  the  market  value  of 
men's  work  cannot  be  applied  indefinitely  to  the  Ubuur  of  our  fellow- 
cit.i::eus.  Thci'e  is  candid  adiuission  that  the  bluu^e^  nre  not  unrea- 
Bonablo  ill  their  contempt  for  "  society  "  us  it  has  shown  itself  since 
the  second  of  December,  though  the  prophecies  of  Jetferson  concern- 
ing the  political  action  of  the  "canaille"  of  Europe  have  been  fully 
lised,  and  De  Tocquevllle's  "  Providential  Kipiatity  of  Men  "  is 
popular  doctrine  now  than  in  1M4H.  But  the  enthusiast  of 
eville  is  not  so  hardly  jutlged,  a.4  would  l>e  witb  us  the  sceptical 
isan,  if  he  dislike  the  inefticient  and  selfish  pietism  in  voguo 
,ong  ChriAtian  professors.  The  revolt  against  orthodoxy  will  not 
ve  been  useless  if  it  oblige  recognitiou  of  the  tlact  tliat  religion, 
Kparatcd  as  it  has  been  from  the  pi'actical  duties  of  citizenship, 
tends  to  be  a  solvent  of  society  rather  than  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 
Meantime  faith  of  one  sort  or  unotlier  is  more  indispensable  to  the 
French  than  to  the  Germaa  or  English  workman.  With  "  furia 
prancese"  hejiunps  at  "  evidence  of  things  not  seen  and  substance 
rf  things  hopetl  for,"  and  perceiving  tliat  his  governors  have  for 
K>ine  time  offered  luin  little  but  material  benefits,  he  has  uot  lutely 
teen  why  either  the  "  Jils  de  Voltaire,"  or  the  "  fil&  des  crois^  " 
ilionld  prevent  his  snatching  at  a  larger  measure  of  them.  In  his 
reasoning  lliere  is  so  much  common  sense,  that  reform  of  his  errors 
nems  not  a  hoptloss  task  if  the  If^gitimate  reformers,  the  wise  men 
rbo  should  be  social  authorities,  would  bestir  themselves  and  declare 
ruths  that  have  been  proved  by  wide  and  clear-sighted  experience. 

Are  there  left  any  sudi "  divine  men  "  Id  France — steadfast  teachers 
»r  conduct,  national  aud  domcj^tic,  wlio  have  earned  a  right  to  be 
leartl  since  the  calamities  of  tlie  past  thirty-six  months,  because;  they 
in-osaw  them,  aud,  before  the  event,  declared  its  imminence? 

It  is  natural  that  we  liS  foreigners  should  estimate  with  uncertain 
lOCurocy  the  comparative  value  of  contemporary  Frt-nch  thinkers. 
Even  of  thetv  political  headers  we  hardly  follow  the  chronicled  Bights, 
wnstaiitly  reported  as  lliey  arc.    Now  and  then  some  of  our  writers 
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bring  forwani  an  author  with  wliom  tliey  are  io  sp<.-ctAl  jiympnlbj, 
und  w<!  rrad  sucli  books  about  ourselves  as  M.  Taine's,  We  Ufitc 
with  ii"uc  uoighboudy  gusto  the  liorrars  of  lite  Pariaian  tvvolu,  mU 
feel  Komc  curiosity  concemiug  Communistic  k-geiids,  unilS.  SioioBttt 
drcama  littlv  tolerated  in  tbe  place  of  titeir  birth  ;  but  the  w/t 
uncelebrated  in  cosmctpol'itau  gossip  arc  with  difficulty  aeceptvl  l"'j' 
us  OS  worth  uolice.  The  reformer,  some  sketch  of  whow  Ubo'iiT  I 
propose  to  give,  w  however  by  no  means  iinltnown  even  to  theonli* 
nary  reailer  of  newsptipei-s.  though  probably  liitt  somewhat  om- 
compressed  writings,  free  of  suusfttioiml  appeal  or  picturesr|ue  plinwf* 
rcnmin  littti.- »tudieil.  A  tetter  from  him  on  peusaut  proprictonJiiji 
was  menntimc  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Times  of  January  fl. 
and  in  ItiTl  the  Saixn-iiaif  Review  devoted  two  articles  to  uu  rcoihui 
of  his  works.  Some  Kuglish  ignorance  of  M.  Le  Play  as  a  sociil 
reformer  is  no  dr>ubt  quite  excusable,  seeing  that  until  calamity  W 
expo<}e<l  the  reality  of  French  decadence  he  has  been  apprecintcd  l* 
hy  few  of  his  own  countrymen.  However  of  his  earlier  and  pivJiaUt 
least  important  publications,  the  sceptical  Satnte  Benve  i!*!)],  "D 
n'exi.ste  pa.-*  <l»;  plus  belles  pages  de  moiiilit<*  sociale  et  politi<iw;'' 
and  M,  de  Mnntalemlwrt  declared  "  Je  in'iinbibe  goutte  agoiiUed' 
I'twuvre  de  M.  T>e  Play  h  raison  de  <inat.res  pages  par  jour;  cl  / 
n'hesite  pas  u  proclamev  que  cet  hommc  a  fait  le  livre  lepln^ftn 
(le  notre  siecle."  In  18.'>rf  Alexis  de  To<;queville,  advi<«ed  I0  wl 
M.  Le  Play's  work  "  Les  Ouvriers  Eump^ensj,"  exprewe<l  his  igi»- 
meut  with  its  conclusions,  and  both  to  the  author  and  to  Montalflt- 
bert  exprcjwed  regret  that  he  had  not  had  nn  opportunity  of  »if^ 
rienting  snme  oniicsionn  iu  his  own  writings  made  apparent  liy  M, 
Le  Pb»y.  A  reformer  distinguished  by  Ihc  high  couiuieiidiUiMi  uF 
such  men  might  well  merit  the  attention  of  those  anjong  ««  ^• 
like  him,  wnidd  search  out  the  sources  of  social  weakncsi  ftnJ 
disorder  in  western  Europe,  arrest  the  too  evident  disintegrstiun  "f 
its  states,  and  re-establish  that  social  peace  which  is  necessait  t'* 
human  advance,  and  failing  to  seaire  which,  civilization  \*  'wt 
delusive. 

In  IHSO,  M.  Le  Play  began  his  scientific  career  l)y  special  stady  n' 
metals.  Ho  hold  the  usual  convictions  and  prejudices  of  a  ninftr-enUi 
century  phj-sicist  at  that  dntc,  hut  with  them  he  posses.H<-il  ih*  niii- 
dour  and  energy  to  use  Descartes*  method  and  accept  do  optnioitt*' 
authoritative  until  he  liail  pei-sonnlly  verified  them.  Bclteviog UbI 
n  Ullage  nu-asurt!  of  ex]x;rience  was  the  best  corrective  of  the  mij*A*» 
of  particular  societies,  he  ilctemiined  to  unite  extensive  travel  witli 
the  study  nf  mu-h  of  those  orij;inaI  records  of  facts  as  were  occeasiMf 
to  him,  anrl  which  arc  the  Imsis,  too  generally  perverted,  of  histiw. 
Since  1833  he  has  personally  studied,  at  least  Ihricc,  most  Euwppw 
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countries,  and  viHtted  their  adjoining  Asiatic  states  from  Siberia  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Hincn  and  miner*  ovorywheru  wetv  bis  special  sub- 
ject* of  observation,  in  which  He  was  largely  aidetl  by  various 
governments  ami  associiltions.  He  wan  brought  iu  a  conlAct.  bv 
wbici)  he  singularly  profited,  with  administrators  and  workmen  of 
every  class.  Not  oidy  the  conditions  of  laliour  and  its  reUliun  to 
capital,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  oocnpicd  his  atteutiou, 
but  he  patiently  and  minutely  sought  and  obtained  unrivalled  infor- 
mation of  the  family  life  and  manneris,  tho  customs  writleu  aud 
unwritten,  of  pca^wnLs  and  artizans  iu  every  t\mn,  hihI  of  each  district 
visited  by  him.  Upwards  of  three  himtlred  monographs,  each  de- 
votc<l  to  a  single  sample  family,  ami  tlcscribJQg  itJt  material,  social, 
and  intellectual  condition,  supplied  materials  for  tho  fulio  published 
in  1855,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  customs  of  thirty-six  family 
groups  eelccted  throughout  Kuropo,  from  tho  semi-nomad  Uoschkirs  nt" 
the  Oural  to  the  Sht^ffieUI  cutler,  from  the  tenant  fanner  of  CastiUe  to 
the  ironworker  of  Sweden.  To  this  work  tho  Acadumie  des  Sciences 
awardeJ  the  statistii-id  prixc,  and  the  le.a«ling  mend>ers  recommended 
an  extension  of  similar  oliscrvation  to  more  distant  populations.  A 
aociety  to  pnunotc  this  purpose  \\i\si  founded  nt  the  Paris  Kxhibition 
of  1855,  and  by  its  labours  four  volumes  of  social  monographs  were 
collected  by  various  contributi>rs,  and  published  uuder  the  title  "Lea 
Oavriere  dus  Deux  Momles."  Meantime  M,  Le  Flay  possessed  increas- 
ing facilities  for  his  ru3earcliu.i.  Cliiof  Commissioner  of  the  Kxhi- 
Liiion  of  ISoo,  of  the  Freuuli  ^-ctiun  iti  ours  of  lh(J2.  and  again  at 
Paris  in  1S07,  he  saw  the  bust  and  pwwiibly  the  woist  of  the  imme- 
diate agent-!  of  Kuropeau  "  civiliziitioii."  Its  glitter  and  luxury  did 
not  mnfusc  his  perceptions,  cr  the  splendid  discoveries  iu  the  order 
of  physical  scienee  prvvent  his  melauclioly  anticipations  that  Fmncc 
wn.^  on  the  brink  of  gieat  calamities.  His  work,  "  hn  Rcfuruie 
Sociale,"  appeared  in  ING4,  when  his  country  was  at  her  highest 
reputation,  but  his  observations  had  already  determined  the  sources 
from  whi'nee  mition;d  disaster  sliouUl  inevitably  come.  The  analysis 
uf  English  life  given  iu  the  third  vulurac  sutlicicutly  provcs'to  the* 
Englishman  tho  accuracy  of  his  iufurmation,  and  tho  value  of  Ins 
estimate  of  other  European  communitiejs  The  book  is  .superior 
to  a  mass  of  disjointed  statistics  collected  by  many  })erfeOtis,  inas- 
mnch  OB  one  mind,  and  tlmt  a  sober  and  solid  one,  haH  clasi^iHed 
them  with  reference  10  thuir  ivlative  iuipottaUTO,  anil  the  author's 
peisonal  witness  to  facts  which  rel'iuie  to  become  subject  to  figurea 
ift  invaluable.  There  is  perfect  reasunableness  in  bis  declamtiou 
of  the  ravagei<  that  two  c^'Utunes  of  viuu  ami  en'or  have  mode  in  tho 
vitality  of  the  Fronch  nation,  and  of  tho  inUl'ortunes  that  must  result 
from  the  causes  at  work,  of  which  he  showed  iu  detail  the  serjucuce. 
VOU  XXtL  y    E 
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No  i]eclam»tion  or  ctotjuunt  appeal  invokes  ottentioQ  to  the  attoer 
of  these  hard  .Mayings.     He  lays  certain  facts  before  hid  rea<lcrs  mil 
dmws  fmm  thom  inferences  sn  opposite  to  the  conclusions  of  modeni 
Kociolo)^stA  that  nothing  1>ut  the  robust  conviction  tbey  cony  villi 
thum  of  thoir  truth,  could  prevent  their  being  scouted  as  retrogtulB 
and  unsuitcd  t<>  our  atmoaphci-e  of  advauce<l  thought     Uis  meCbod 
is  distinctly  oppot^cd  to  tbc  social  dreaming  iuid  i-uperstitioas  cndo- 
littes  touching  the  natural  mau,  whicli  KouH%au  tnade  general,  ssd 
his  firequent  quotation  of  Monte5t|uieu  shows  how  M,  Le  Play  would 
liavc  his  countrymen  return  to  their  ohl  faith  in,  what  Mr.  IJodet' 
has  well  described  in  hi.-)  receut  life  of  the  great  social  heresisrcfa, "  dni 
patient  collection  of  wide  multitudes  of  facts  relating  to  the  otrtdiiicu 
of  society,"  and  give  up  belief  in  "  arbitnuy  systfcnw  of  absolute  siKtftl 
dogmaa"    Indeed,  the  nocount  in  Mr.  Morley's  Biography  of  R<Hiasau'i 
fine   frenzy  as  ho  hatched    hin  grojit  dot^trine  that  ''  man  is  good 
naturally,  and  that  it  is  by  ititititutions  only  that  he  is  made  lud.' 
might  \m  i-ead  %\»  a  useful  coLnmeiilary  on  M.  Lc  Play's  calm  m^ 
to  sincere  common  Kcntiu  iUuniinat^'il  by  a  broad  cxperionut-. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet^  an  onswci'  to  many  que^tiom*  addrtitdd 
to  him  during  tlic  last  six  montlis  by  members  of  the  A^tsvuiblv.  M- 
Le  Play  re*iumcs  the  hi-story  of  his  literary  work  in  a  gencnrasiw'c 
»u  huuDurable  to  the  late  £mpccor  that  1  wiU  tpiutc  it. 

"  D«i  I'anneo  1  ASfl  ronipci-our  Xupoldon  \\\  a  daignc  me  fi3iciwr  but  li 
]>ublicatiflii  dcB  Ouvricm  euro])cens.  En  I8.ifl  II  ra*a  dwUK-  nnlaitln 
d'cM  appliqiicr  lea  coiicluiiion!!  \  a  cet  cBct,  il  iiTa  ajipcli  denx  fois  ui  coHlil 
\wtv  ;  et  en  cc  qui  toiichc  Ic  bicn-ftrc  des  otirriei-a  cC.  la  libcrti-  (Uu  NB- 
intines,  il  a  hivilc  MM.  Howher  et  Schneider,  puis  MIL  IJitUuIt  •' d( 
i'hasseloniKljiuljit  i  M  conccrter  avec  moi.  Informe  par  ses  conecUIwsf* 
lit  ilifticiilt(^  fic  la  reforme  se  trijuvnit  dwis  Ira  piV^jnipi'*  riJvoliiti»«Mii»fc 
In  UAliau,  il  ido  prcsaa  do  tntvatller  nu  ret^blisMinjCtit  du  la  vOriti-,  »u  BKT* 
d'un  livro  plus  tnauiablo  que  mou  premier  uuvni^.  et  inmtaiit  miiiBl  W 
ics  preiivwt  tpie  Kur  U'8  conclusioiisL  Ju8i|u*iL  )&  puliHcntiDii  dc  U  iUitr*' 
xVViVi/f,  ciui  cut  lieu  en  1 8G1,  re»ii*r*;ur  rt-vint  dix  foi*  stir  ci-ttrfwo- 
mandation.  £iiliii,  coostatant  que  ropioion  ^c  ivfonuiiit  lent«nieal^  il  vxim 
liieo,  en  Nuveiiibre  1861),  Jl  St.  Cloud,  recherciier  avee  ami  fe«  idbUw 
iiioy«ns  de  pcrstutuiiou.  Je  propusui  dv  conccutrer  encore  lea  aiatita 
iraitii**5  piiic«*dcuiiiieat,  diuu  dciix  [Wtit*  ouvittgee,  qui  devniont  aToirpa* 
ol'jet  le  traviiil  et  la  famille." 

With  characteristic  modesty  M.  Lo  PJay  calk  bis  volume  on  tlv 
organization  of  labour  a  smidl  work,  yet  ia  it  U  condenwd  l^ 
e.\perieuce  and  conclusions  of  forty  years  with  euch  an  acciim^'l^ 
fitted  chain  uf  cause  and  elftict  tliat  it  itt  impossiblu  to  aeparat>  '-• 
linkit  or  present  duch  fragments  of  thorn  us  vould  give  a  fjuriOf^tf 
the  reader  of  SI.  IjO  PlayV  full  plan  of  reform.  It  is  but  poaaU'*' 
indicate  Khgiilly  the  general  drift  uf  it,  uud  come  of  the  mniif  vV*' 
mcnts  by  which  it  its  i^own  to  he  of  absolute  necfcwity  if  France  i»  U 
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ovRT  with  renewed  Btrength  as  at  former  epocliH  of  similar,  if  not 
^r^alcr,  moral  (lopn^Huion. 

M.  IjO  Play  al)sCuint^  from  digresHions  on  ob»ci)ro  eontlitiona  of  tlie 
Itnmaii  race.  He  onlv  pretends  to  collect  factR  that  cun  be  witU 
t«jk'ial)le  accuracy  Tcrifiett,  while  he  tests  and  fi-et|ucaUy  rejects  those 
•popular  fallacies  which  abound  not  less  now  than  at  other  epochs  of 
lii-stoiT.  \vi  discussing  the  causes  of  French  decadcDCt-,  it  was  ncces- 
Ktry  that  ho  should  ^umIuarize  the  social  ebb  and  tlow  in  the  annaU 
of  hLs  country,  from  the  rise  uf  Gaulish  power  to  the  upheaval  of 
1789 ;  of  which  the  leaven  begun  to  wurk,  he  thinks,  when  cynical 
corruption,  Versailles  KTvage,  and  religious  persecutiou  wet  in,  about 

ilho  middle  of  the  seveuteeuth  century.  But  however  curious  bi't 
t'omparifWiu  of  the  cycles,  when  good  or  evil  social  influenccK  were 
nppermowt,  I  will  uot  do  more  than  obeei-ve  that  M.  Lc  Play  doe* 
not,  a»  is  vulgarly  done,  'attribute  the  diwrgauizatiou  of  the  feudal 
Kystem  and  the  instability  of  authority  in  France,  principally  to  the 
>*ice!*  ami  VoUaireauism  of  the  governing  classes'.  Faiili  iu  erroneous 
<loclriue  rather  than  extraonh'nary  irreligion,  mistaken  thought 
rather  than  pervei-se  will,  maintain  the  disorder  of  which  since  '**!) 
I^K  has  iHjen  the  centre.  The  propagation  of  great  truths  or  of 
great  eiTors  ha.*  always,  he  observes,  preceded  >ocial  revolution, 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  kiusc  ;  but  with  tenfold  power  when  the 
state,  by  its  laws  and  eulogy.  Buj>ports  ''Uf.'h  propagatioQ.     He  \»  con- 

i-vincetl  that  the  existing  disturbance  of  .-iociety,  of  which  we  in 
England  have  but  felt  some  premonitory  symptom!-,  is  due  to  the 
general  adoption  of  two  formtilan.  A  leading  object  of  hif^  writingB 
is  elaborate  lictnonstration  of  their  falsehooil  and  of  the  evil  eonsc- 
C|ueuces  that  have  come  of  their  adoption.  itouJtseau'B  declaration  of 
luanV  natural  goodnes**.  and  that  it.  i^  by  institutions  ouly  that  he  is 
made  bad,  has  led  to  incalculable  mischief  among  populations  who 
may  never  have  heard  his  namo  and  know  nothing  of  his  creed, 
"because  it  has  shifted  the  ground  of  authority,  and  replaced  the 
leasons  of  human  experience  by  dreams  of  a  natural  atdte  that  never 
existed,  and  never  could  ejtist.  Next  in  mischief  to  the  axeertion  of 
original  perfection  i;»  the  doctrine,  prominent  among  the  theories* 
of  1848,  of  a  providential  equality  between  men.  Lai^  jKirt 
iw  has  a  vicious  luxurj'  in  pi-eparing  the  existing  condition  of  a 
threatened  social  war,  or  at  least  of  an  armed  neutrality  l>etween 
chtsses  and  parties,  M.  !<«>  Play  attril>utcs  our  uiicasine-is  rather  to  the 
discontent  which  has  followed  the  i^pread  of  ihest-  falsely  optimUtic 
doctrine*.  Routweau  excited  uiiquenchnble  thirst  for  soeiftl  recon- 
■truction  when  he  tanght  "tout  est  bien,  sortant  dcs  mains  de 
I'Autenr  dc;  chosc>,  tout  dt^g^n^i-e  entre  le^  mains  de  rhommc,"  and 
Tocqueville  added  to  the  rage  for  political  experiment  by  hi*  dictum, 
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"  Le  dt^vyloppemeut  gratl"^  Je  I'e^aHt-?  est  uu  fait  provident}*?!.' 
error  U  mure  popular  than  credulous  faith  in  the  necejwnry  pr 
of  certain  raws  by  political  and  social  invention.     It  is  a  superslit 
so  pleasing  to  our  vanity,so soothing  an  anodyne  to  our  conftcJoiwae 
of  wide'riprea'^l  and  incren-iing  evil.lEiatwo  hold  it  with  adevotioo  tiint 
despises  the  witnewt  of  fact  and  the  wnmtnjjs  of  common  sen«.    X»i 
books  are  moi-e  popular  tlmn   thase  whicli  pictun;  the   imagiittrr 
"  coming   rac<: "  and    attempt  to  describe   socictie*  framed  on  iii.'* 
principles.     We  not  only  let  the  dend  past  bury  it*  dead,  hut  wiitlc 
wc  examine  its  records  with  cmnoaity, — chiefly  to  disprove  the  conda- 
sions  of  our  forefathers, — wo  indulge  in  an  aiTogant  contempt  for  ill 
ages  but  our  own,  that  i.*i  not  always  openly  ejcprewed,  but  tlmliji 
implied  in  all  oar  popular  litoralnrc.     Yet  men  before  ua  have  MBgfcl 
and  found  the  secret  of  happiness  and  the  method  of  stable  pros- 
perity, which  should,  indeed,  be  no  longer  a  scei*ct  to  thoM  wb 
intelligently  survey  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.     But  a.*  we  wjfcct 
aucli   survey,  proportiunaJly  rapid  is  the  propagation  of  false  uhI 
ilattering  theories,  of  wliich  a  principal  mean  is  ttie  prevalent  ya- 
version  of  language,  eitlier  by  ti.sing  noble  woitl^r  in  an  altered  naisf, 
or  suffering  by  ignoble  phrases  the  intnidnction  of  igwoble  nuuinu 
and  thoijglita.    May  we  not  echo  M.  Le  Play's  rcgn-t,  as  be  says,  "Jc 
voi8  dtmtnuer  chaquc  jour  le  numbre  des  homines  dc  toulo  cooilitica 
qui  pcuBcnt  ct  vivcnt  noblemenl."    The  standard  of  life  is  lowrml 
though  Ibere  may  be  lestt  glaring  crime.     There  nmy  not  hogreaw 
vice,  but  there  seems  less  robust  virtue  in  Western  Europe  since  tlw 
old  fences  of  social  life  were  gapped.     Symptoms  of  inlelltnvJ 
decadence   follow  on    tlie   spread  of  intellectunl  misapprohensiwi  o( 
iliti  higlier  law  of  society,  and  whether  vice  be  on  the  iiicrea.*  m  niH. 
wbu  c:lu  doubt  the  degradation  of  literary  aud  theatrical  taste  in  li>* 
public  1     Whii  can  estimati;'  the  iiiiscliiefH  of  neW8]Mii>er slang,  Juiil  "f 
the  UEU'Cotic  piiraweM  pruhajjiy  morv  dostructive  of  judgmt'ul  tiiw 
those  physical  narcotics  of  which  the  increasing  use  is  a  priiicipl 
munacG  to  uur  progiotw  and  to  our  superiority  over  the  soberer  pti|rt- 
latioiia  of  the  Kast  ?     And  most  dangerously  multiplying  of  the  du- 
gcrous  classes  iu  M.  Lc  Play's  estimation  are  those  liullanls  wLo  bcn^ 
lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  gooil  and   evil,  ivl 
secure  a  quiot  life  wink  nt  error  that  it  is  inconvenient  Utdojiy.aii  i  ■ 
follow  a  policy  of  abstention  lest  they  should  offend  a  wrong-hea>i''i 
public.     Such  weukness  ho  considers  a  special  calamity  of  the  Ti  u' 
Ti»  follow  M.  Lc  riay  through  the  evideiiees  by  which  he  siipptTi- 1: 
conclusiouN  would  ret|uirt)  the  reader  to  exuiuiDe  with  him  the  uctt«i 
of  goud  aud  evil  in  the  custuuisofpuindatious  throughout  Ear*'!'    ' 
I  will  state  shortly  the  cliitf  usages  he  luis  generally,  if  not  ;  ■ 
ably,  fouud  co-uxistont  with  proteLartau  welfare  as  with  nati«iu' 
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advance.  If  some  of  his  plnns  seem  Utopian,  and  some  of  hU  remarks 
the  expression  of  truisms,  it  may  be  reaierabereJ  tliat  never  were 
truisms  more  In  netd  of  cluimpiyiiHliip  tban  now.  and  that  the  author 
who  is  in  r)ut'stion  uev«r  travf^U  outside  his  practical  experience  or 
indulges  in  "  working  liypotIiese«." 

Permnnent  cnga^'meiits  hetween  tlic  workmen  and  his  employer, 
whicli  imply  ficconi  as  to  tlio  value  uf  labour,  M.  Le  Play  considei-* 
nece»wry  to  prosperity,  and  found  where  it  exists  in  any  true  senxe. 
He  u-eonniicnds  enipliatically  tliat  the  workman  should  supplfment 
hia  earnings  by  ofTtain  industries  practised  by  himself  or  liis  family 
at  home,  such  as  gardening,  spinning,  poultry-rearing,  and  similar  do- 
Me«tic  occupations.  Habitual  saving,  ami  resjw^-t  f\>r  women,  he  finds 
in  the  manners  of  tlirii'ingdisiriets.  Ho  has  particular  reverence  for 
all  customs  which  have  been  tested  by  bog  experience,  and  is  little 
inclined  to  regret  the  survival  of  many  that  we  ai-e  in  Kngland  too  weU 
diapofed  to  ;iI»iudou  as  obsolete,  Indeed  M.  Le  Play  lias  a  special  ad- 
miration for  English  custom,  by  which  he  thinks  our  stjihility  hii*t  been 
hitherto  chiefly  maintained  in  spite  of  revolutionary  teaching.  From 
disregard  of  the  pnictices  of  our  forbears,  lie  helit^ves  we  are  wnffering 
much  nf  our  social  piTploxily.  The  disorganiMation  of  society  in 
Fnmoc  he  attrihutew,  mi  tin*  other  hand,  less  to  \\w  lapse  of  gooii 
custom  than  to  the  liiminution  of  respect  for  God.  for  paternal 
authority,  and  for  womanhood.  To  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
last  centUT}'  that  struck  at  these  three  manifo stations  of  respect,  but 
especially  1«  the  ixivolutionary  legislation  in  which  those  doctrines 
vera  emhodied,  lie  ascribes  the  ruinous  and  geucral  disrespect  to  all 
government  wliieh  keefis  France  in  hot  water,  far  more  than  to  any 
political  cause. 

As  a  remedy  for  thn  tlisinlegration  of  society,  very  generally 
evident  where,  aB  in  Western  Europe,  all  availablo  lanil  is  dis- 
posed of  and  more  or  leas  unpurLrhiu^ahle ;  tliis  seieutiHc  ol^server 
of  social  facts  pn>pa«eR  the  re-atKriiiatinu  of  ttio  principles  of  the 
Decalogue.  Prepared  fur  modern  shrugs  at  revival  of  the  old 
prescription  as  a  specific  for  loodcni  disease,  which,  like  everj'- 
tking  else  modern,  men  are  disposed  t<i  think  different  and  greater 
thou  what  went  before,  M.  Lc  Play  elaborately  traces  the  undue 
encroachments  of  physical  science,  which  have  dimmed  our  ethical 
perceptions.  Never  using  its  utility  as  an  argument  for  its  truth, 
he  does  full  justice  to  the  special  social  value  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, bused  jw  it  is  on  the  Decalogue,  and  probably  most  useful 
when  must  dogmatic.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  a  hiy 
refwmer  to  suggest  a  method  of  restoring  rchpoct  for  Ood  other 
than  to  reeommund  renowed  t.'xcellence  and  energy  \o  the  clergy, 
and  a  system  of  education  in  which  principles  of  action,  not  W-t 
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tliau  IcUcrK,  shall  bo  taught.  While  ho  dosires  tho  repeal  of  somff 
revuhitiouory  laws,  which  have  removed  certain  uld  safe&^aiils 
agaiuKt  the  Boduction  and  degcrtimt  of  women,  M.  Lc  Flay'tii  priucipnl 
suggestion  towards  rccoDi^titution  of  the  pnteraal  authority,  and  the 
family  group,  on  which  be  beUevcs  all  noble  and  prosperous  society  Xfy 
be  built,  is  to  reverse  those  articles  of  the  civil  codv  which  iiit^rfem 
with  tlietestaiueutnrypower  of  the  family  head.  One  of  his  more  recent* 
works,  "L'orgaiii»atiou  Je  la  riunille,"  miuutely^de^ribc-s  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  parental  authority  uhich,  notwitli&tauding  what 
Eiomc  theuriats  hare  said,  remains  the  chief  fountain  of  all  autbo- 
rity,  and  the  betst  uclioul  of  reastjuable  obedience.  Jn  tbe  same  book 
Ls  traced  tliu  riso  of  a  bure^Uia'oc}'  that  preteudii  to  replace  natural 
ties  of  relationship  by  rwl  tape.  Yeaily,  in  Frauce,  the  customs  by 
which  superior  lamiliea  of  peasants  unuoUed  by  aucieut  tradilioua  of 
their  foretallieni'  induutry,  ruaintuiucd  llitir  positiou,  am  swept  away 
by  ollicial  zeal  and  by  the  vice  or  recklessnetoi  thai  \6  couDteuanced 
by  the  Codei.  Yet  M.  Lc  Play  beheves  that  the  hereditary  instinct 
of  family  life  Is  still  capable  of  revival  among  hi«  couuiryueu,  wurn 
"  partoge  forc^  "  no  longer  obligatory. 

Whether  the  development  of  the  family  c^ou^  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date  in  prehistoric  timeti  or  not,  M.  Le  PUy  haK  observed  ibnl 
the  extent  of  p&tcrnol  authority  afforde  a  good  niea^uro  of  progietM 
among  inferior  and  of  stability  among  the  higher  racc«^  Boet 
type  of  that  Provideuce.  in  which  he  utill  sees  reasou  to  believe,  thiii 
man  of  wide  experience  believer  it  to  be  a  chief  guaranty  of  sonal 
peace,  aud  to  have  aloue  the  puwer  of  dniy  baluiictu;L.'  ile^iMitic  t'nrms 
of  government,  and  of  rendering  liberty  bcneSceut.  While  the  patri- 
archal Kytttem  of  the  mother  races  of  Cvutral  Asia  tends  to  exag- 
gerated teuacity  of  tradition,  and  bind*!  men  into  t<.x>  inelastic  com- 
munities, the  unstable  Tamily,  which  \*  hcconiiiig  the  uj^ual  type  iu 
our  manufaclunDg  centres,  and  among  our  nomad  Morking  mun, 
produces  dangerous  individnnlism  aud  rcstleMne*s.  But  M.  Le  Play 
has  found  in  eminently  prosperous  districts  throughout  Europe  that 
an  intermediate  system  of  family  life  obtains.  His  account  of  it« 
main  features  corresponds  to  what  used  to  bo  the  ideal  BriliiJi 
ycMnan'H  home  clrcla  In  it  the  tc«tamcnt  of  the  father  iit  the 
law  of  iuh(>:ritancc  for  each  geueratioa.  Tho  mother,  at  hix  death,  U 
UMially  executrix  of  it»  arrangements,  which  seldom,  unless  good 
cause  arise,  contradict  custom.  The  systen*  is  seen  at  ilA  beht 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries, — in  KoUtein,  Hanorer,  We«tphulia. 
South  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  Carinihin,  TjtoI,  the  le»^er  Swisw  C^otons. 
the  North  of  Italy  and  Spain, — while  ft*lniirable  i^pecinieus  of  it, 
notwithstanding  on  advcrao  code,  yet  abouud  in  France.  Created  by 
custom  rather  than  by  written  low,  M.  Lo  Play  has  found  it  the 
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nursery  of  iwtriotisni,  and  of  the  energy  which  caa  alone  throw  out 
tiiriTing  colonies.  IJy  paints  out  the  value  to  the  State  of  the 
younger  mun,  wlio,  backeiil  by  home,  bave  moans  enougli  and  no  more 
to  make  way  in  the  vorld,  and  lie  is  distinctly  in  favour,  not  of  the 
necegaary  rigtitu  of  primogeniture,  or  even  of  male  descent,  but  of 
the  succt'^Lsiou,  accordiiijj:  to  the  father's  will,  of  the  family  property 
to  one  head,  Iwat  capable  of  adratDistniting  it. 

To  the  stability  necured  by  such  family  disposition  he  attribul-os 
the  well-being  of  the  Basque  race,  whether  on  Sjwmish  or  French  soil. 
To  the  custom  of  that  race,  which  makoti  thu  eldest  cliild,  be  it  buy 
or  girl,  tbe  heir,  ho  attributes  special  benefits.  Sinco  Slrabo  recorded 
this  pi-actice  of  fcmuly  Kuccession  to  the  present  lime,  the  Basque 
women  h.ive  notonoiwly  used  the  intluouce  it  gave  them  to  the 
BMncral  welfare,  wliile  they  remain  patterns,  aa  a  ruU>,  of  womanly 
Brcellence.  Again,  following  the  track  of  Von  Maurer,  Defoumy, 
and  Hauatier.  M.  Le  Play  traces  the  records  of  stable  families  in  the 
tract  between  tho  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  protected  as  thpy  were  by 
local  laws,  that  secured  thranghout  the  feudal  period  remarkable 
liberty  to  the  people.  Even  in  the  cities  and  villagcfi  of  southern 
France,  commercial  centres  before  those  of  the  North,  free  testa- 
mentary power  pro^er\'ed,  as  is  shown  by  many  domestic  records  yet 
extant,  the  reserve  of  notional  force  so  ji^ivat  even  in  its  excesses  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Modern  research  has  sufficieutly  proved  that  throughout  Europe 
there  were  far  mom  ancient  social  forces  external  to  what  is  popularly 
called  feudalism,  that  modified  it  and  survive<l  its  decay.  To  these 
socutl  forces  M.  Le  Play  considers  that  the  legislation  of  the  past 
eighty  years  has  proved  more  destructive  than  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  early  and  mediieval  ages.  In  France  especially  it  has  injured  the 
class  of  small  landowners  by  contradicting  the  experience,  accumu- 
lated during  historic  ages,  which  iasuea  in  salutary  customs.  Just  six 
weeks  after  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI,,  in  March,  IT!)."?,  the 
Convention,  finding  it  convenient  to  check  ull  eonsorvative  reaction, 
and  indeed  assigning  oponly  the  intention  of  supporting  a  rcvolu- 
lionnry  youth  against  their  parents,  withdrew  from  fathers  testa- 
mentary power.  Before  September  of  the  some  year  Cambtict'rl'« 
and  Tburiot  protested  against  the  mischief  already  done,  but  in  vain. 
Th«  fu^t  Napoleon  wa-s  perfectly  aware  of  the  gradual  destruction  of 
tho  agricultural  middlc-cla^is,  but  for  dyna-itic  reasons  he  preferred  to 
restoration  of  the  old  law  the  creation  of  a  new  bercditar}*  right 
by  the  title  of  ilajoixif.  In  a  letter  to  hU  brother  Joseph  he  makes 
DO  secret  of  the  use  to  which  he  put  the  Code.  "  Jc  veux  avoir  cent 
fortunes,  tbutea  a'^nt  elev^  avcc  Ic  trone,  et  restant  seulos  consi- 
d^raldcs,  puisque  ce  ne  aont  que  dcs  tiddicommis  et  quo  ce  qui  ne 
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sera  pa«  elles,  par  IVftet  du  Code  Civil,  va  se  dii?«(-miDer.    Ei 
lo  Code  Civil  ft.  Xaples  ;  tout  cc  qui  ne  vons  est  pos  attnch*:  va  h- 
dt'tniire  alors  en  peu  d'anne'es,  et  lout  ce  que  x-ous  voulez  conscrvifrsc, 
consolidera.     VoJta  le  jTmiid  advantag^e  du  Code  Civi]."     McoDtinii 
M.  Ijt^  Play  a.'*?sorts  tlmt  in  tlie  Limousin,  Brtri,  5Ion*nn,  and  (rthcr 
important   districts    excellent    iUmilics   of    the    patriarchal   Ijpf. 
wealthy  farmers  aud  prosperous  before  '93,  have  been  to  the  ertMi 
of  nine-tenths  di.sor;.'aiiizt_'d    by  tlio  laws  of  succession.     Througlioiit 
France  the  result  in  checking  population  lias  been  mpre  niiiifa- 
thau  the  loss  of  a  hundrtid   battlcH.     Uoigentture  has  iieeincd  ilic 
only  way  to  aviiid  a  fiuhdivistion  of  property  and  endless  law  exppwi"*, 
which  become  ln-avior  in  proportion  as  jMn-tition  goe'*  on,  and  \w 
frequently  end  by  absorbing  every  franc  of  the  inheritance. 

M.  Lo  Play,  alwayn  in  seia-ch  of  facis  verified  by  competent  nt, 
nesscs,  and  struck  by  a  description  in  Artluir  Young's  record  o(lii 
French  travels  during  1  jH7-S!t,  which  painted  the  singular  proeporii; 
uf  a  district  in  IJcam.  obtnined  information  of  its  present  coo'litioa, 
and  traced  in  its  doteriomtion  the  influence  of  the  uew  Code.  Ert"" 
year  a<ld,s  to  the  «ad  list  of  its  ruined  families  ;  though,  eMtpi 
for  the  change  of  law,  and  perhaps  increaiied  invasion  of  "modtni 
ideuM"  among  the  young  people,  the  conditions  of  life  remain  littk 
altered.  As  far  as  may  be  the  peasant  proprietors  resist  the  ne* 
rule  of  KUccension,  but  they  are  often  punished  by  exjiensivc  Uwsiii'^. 
and  are  at  tkie  nit^roy  of  the  rcckleKK  or  vioiou.s,  or  even  ^MCuUliw 
cadctd  of  their  fatniliCR.  Discouragement  settles  dowu  on  th«  51 
man,  who  knows  that  the  home  he  has  Ironourabl}'  inniutainod  wilt 
broken  up,  uor  can  any  argument  persuade  him  that  "  partage  foW- 
is  aaght  but  a  curse.  If  farming  be  treated  as  a  pure  GoaDfi*' 
speculation  for  capitalists,  the  mischief  is  of  course  less ;  bai  !• 
France  thy  interest  of  the  peasant-owners  and  occupiers  caw* 
without  national  injury  be  postponed  to  purely  commercial  5p«(<l>- 
tion. 

Incidentally  M.  Le  Play  observet*  that  he  has  not  ibund  tlie  1** 
type  of  stable  families  in  England.  He  comments  severely  on  il"" 
coDtlitioii  of  our  farni-lalKPurers ;  without  settled  homes  or  ftiP* 
rights,  in  too  many  districts,  they  caunot  be  aught  but  a  wide^pw"' 
menace  of  future  social  ill-feeling. 

A^  an  example  of  M.  Le  Play's  method  of  observation,  the 
of  the  Lavedan  family,  its  genealogy,  and  actual  existence,  which 
gives  in  his  work  on  family  organization,  forms  an  excellenl  ^ 
for  those  who  imagine  they  cau  by  Act  of  Parliament  reguUte  b. 
of  which  tliey  knuw  little,  aud   which  are  the  griiwlU  of  cent 
•The  representative  peasant  group,  of  which  the  monograph  is  givoi, 
lives  on  the  Pyrenean  slopes,  witbb  a  mile  of  Cautoret* ;  so  it  oojfci 
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to  be  easy  fw  English  visitors  to  verify  the  condition  ot'siniilai-  horaen 
ria  A  country  so  well  known,  unless  indeed  disuse  has  altogether 
paralyiwd  the  power  of  obftu-rvation  in  tlic*  tourist  aiid  health-hunlti' 
of  the  period.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  craniiucd  witli  iiltie- 
teenth-centiiry  beliefs  might  easily  overlook  some  of  the  moeit 
important  social  virtufs  that  thrive  in  the  Pn.<u;iie  flirm-hoiiwe, 
Failing  sf>me  articles  nf  nmdem  "  retinement "  itinl  Knglish  coin- 
furt,  he  might  not  appreciate  the  varieties  of  indiistriet;  practiitcil 
by  the  memhors  of  the?  family,  from  tlif  farm-Iftboiii"  of  the  men  to 
the  herh-grovfing  of  the  wfunen,  the  bee-eiiltnrc,  not  Xvm  cared  for 
than  the  poultry;  the  work  of  winter  cronitij»s,  wood-carving  or 
l<nil'ting;  the  savings  carefully  put  by,  which  can  be  replaced  by  nn 
'■  ecutmiiiiL:  combination.''  Yet  in  the  yovcrnment  of  the  "  Melouga  " 
family,  of  whom  M.  Le  Play  details  the  life,  answers  may  be  found  to 
many  pridjlenia  that  exercise  pliilantliivipists  and  it-fonners.  Kor 
instance,  it  it%  n-ckoiied  n  duty  by  these  peasants  to  provide  by  aTintial 
paytnentxt  for  medical  lietp,  so  the  scandal  of  well-to-do  personu 
ipplyhi;;  ''*''J^'''*-'"'toii.s  hospi taJ-serviee  t.s  avoided — indeed  {laiiptM'iHm 
would  t^eem  iiiipoHoiltli'  to  a  rticv  hii  well  and  tlioniughty  fHtuhliKJifd. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Melouga  stock  hnil  niaiiitaiiu-ii  itself  for  four 
hundred  years,  when,  in  I8.'>(i,  M.  Lc  Play  took  his  notes  of  its  wm- 
ditions.  The  liiistoryof  its  subsequent  decadence  under  the  influence 
of  the  Code,  successfully  resisted  until  new  fashions  came  by  rail  to 
the  mountiiiti  slojie,  is  u  jyid  cummeutary  on  M.  Le  Play's  previsiuu. 
The  UHHUCceHsful  stand  made  by  the  better  members  of  the  family  to 
check  the  legalized  disobedience  and  wiiste  of  one  or  two  of  its  black 
sheep  IB  touching  proof  of  the  mischief  that  law,  based  uu  error,  can 
inflict  oil  the  wisest  Tht;  head  of  it — a  woman^ — keeps  the  tradition  of 
the  ohl  wavK,  but  at  her  death  the  law  will  break  up  her  work,  and  her 
children,  iiujiovurished  by  necessai-y  lawsuits,  will  joni  the  increuHing 
hewl  of  lionn;le.s8  "lodgers;"  hangers-on  to  the  skirt  of  civilization. 
mere  jetsam  and  dutsani  when  some  sioiiii  of  illnesfi  or  misfortune 
uvcrtakc  them,  ainl  tiic  last  material  from  which  any  superior 
evolution  of  liumuiiity  may  bu  aiiLicipated. 

la  contrast  to  the  winter  conduct  of  the  Melougas,  3L  Le  Play 
tolls  the  story  of  a  labourer'M  family  which,  on  the  death  of  itH 
chief,  abandoned  itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  under  not 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Of  savings  worth  some  thirty-six 
pounds  not  tbiiiy  ."^hillings  remained  to  the  hcirtj,  when  the  due 
forms  had  been  fulfilled.  From  an  official  report  vi  1852,  a  fact, 
terrible  when  its  cruelty  is  realized,  is  verified,  that  in  IH-'^O  of 
11}8U  sales  operated  under  the  law  of  forced  paitttiou.  of  properlieti 
tmder  JE2U,  and  producing  altogetlier  about  X22,30O,  the  expenses 
were  over  £25,000,  or  12  per  cent,  above  the  whole  value  of  the 
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^^nw\s  sold.  No  reduction  of  legal  coHts  in  a  sufticieni  renoeily.  itt 
M.  Li?  Plny's  opiuion,  for  an  injustice  wliidi  has  even  worse  rosulU 
than  tbe  inip<ivent<limi.'i)t  of  Uic  pour,  by  \\»  direct  tliflcouragemiiot  vt 
prndcncc  aud  its  break-up  of  rantiiicK.  He  conceives  that  (m\y\ij 
restoring  free  tentanientary  power  can  social  stability  be  regaio^il  >a 
France.  Alnmsl.  in  tliu  liyur  of  its  fall.  Iho  Iinpi>rinl  Govi-mment 
prepared  a  nioa-Hiiri!  in  tiiiu  direction,  as  a  result  uf  tbt-  im)uii7  of 
lH(tl>  into  tlie  condition  of  the  peasant  and  labouring  class.  M.  La 
Pliiy  liail,  doubllusti,  no  small  share  in  the  projix-lod  reform  wbich 
was  to  reverse  'IVonchct's  principle,  "  La  loi  doit  scrvir  d'arbitre  witre 
le  p&rc  ct  80S  cufautH,"  and  to  undo  the  legislation  whicb  niokca  Iti 
popular  saying,  that  "les  enfants  soni  nn  inconvenient  dans  la  fiunilk." 
Afi  tJiGRO  ]>rovitiion»  of  the  Codu  are  fretjuently  b^^Id  up  to  Kaglisli 
adinimtion,  it  lias  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  on  M.  Lo  Play'sexp9> 
sutt.-  of  tiieir  tendency.  He  is  no  let^s  detailed  and  emphatic  b 
his  dissection  uf  ulher  retro^Rtdo  cyinptoms,  and  in  tracing  Uieir 
'Oause«.  But  whilu  he  cuts  deeply  into  some  morbid  growlb  cf 
European  society,  he  believes  that  the  means  of  reform  arc  siaiplc 
ami  cfficacioui;  if  by  the  light  of  experience  good  and  evil  wcredulj 
wei^diud  and  dealt  with  according  to  common  senae.  la  proptvtiiii 
as  the  bumiUation  pf  bin  country  has  been  severe,  has  he  i*«,iu»J 
hope  that  wa*  well-nigh  extinct  diirinj;:  the  preceding  intoiicaiiojiuf 
seeming  wealth  and  false  security.  His  readers  will  probably  he<i- 
tiite  to  deny  time  in  his  reversion  to  the  Decalogiie.  as  tlic  beitprw- 
tical  nde  uf  human  conduct  that  has  been  foiTnulated.  M.  Le  Plajla 
n  wise  tcncber — nor  will  it  be  generally  questioned  that.  a«  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold  declares,  conduct  is  three-founhs  of  life,  f^ 
science  and  art  should  occupy  hut  the  remaining  ]>arl  in  liBBM 
aflaiii}.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  be  sanguine  that  tbe  good  seav  to 
which  the  Flinch  reformer  nppeaU  is  as  common  to  men  nowtftl 
former  epochs  of  reaascenco  from  cormptiun  and  error.  The  twooo 
that  we  are  wiser  and  better  than  wo  were  before,  the  Anan  ]tiiif. 
revolts  against  Semitic  justice  and  social  order,  yet  only  by  their  rale 
have  uatinns  hitherto  become  great  and  remaine<l  stitble.  Tlie  ti!" 
coinmanilmetits  and  the  revelation  of  their  inner  wnse  wbtcli  Wfidll 
ObriHtianity  ai'e  the  most  perfect  form  of  law  that  has  been  pomavl 
by  men,  and  fragments  of  it  have  been  the  talismans  wbidi  U» 
preserved  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  people  wliii^  IvU 
religiously  the  grefiter  number  of  those  FiragmenU  have  proved  imA 
stable,  even  though  without  coal  fields  or  commerce.  Tlie  prc«f*» 
of  ihe  Decalogiu'^  and  true  civilization  SI.  IjC  Play  have  found  t«  b* 
in\ariably  connected.  Where  tboy  lu'c  &yst«malienUy  vioIaiciL  *■> 
proportionately  wealth  corrupts,  and  intcllcctnal  error  jusiitiM  dw 
corruption. 
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But  who  will  l»elit?ve  tl1.1t  Acta  of  Parliament  arc  not  belter  Buiteil 
to  modem  development  than  the  oM  Etutem  law;  who  will  bear 
tip  Against  the  floo<l  of  self-laiulation  that  hrcJikit  upon  hi^  belter 
thought  in  the  iJaily  papers,  and  that  fccdn  hus  vanity  by  hviuIi 
assertion^;,  for  indtanop,  ns  that  because  it  is  Carliitt  tha  Basquo 
population  is  iiifi-rior  to  the  inoh  i.f  the  Spanish  cities — or  that 
Central  Asia  is  capable  of  "civilization  "  by  P».-tertibui;gh  ? 

M.  Lc  Play  in  hi;4  works  uses  three  methods  of  appeal  to  common 
sense.  For  tliaso  sceptical  of  any  divine  rcvt-laf  ion  of  law,  nr  who  do 
not  perceive  that  law  is  t^nit<;  another  thing  ftvim  the  laws,  lie  (wints 
the  moral  of  social  history.  Selfish  and  Indolent  persons  who  liave 
replaced  religion  by  relijfiosiiy  he  recalli*  t«i  action  by  reminding 
them  of  the  invariable  leaching  cif  Scriptnrc  touching  the  necessity 
of  rigbteousne&s.  For  the  onlinaiy  reader,  ignorant  but  well  iuten- 
tioned.  he  marshals  the  testimonies  of  existing  society  to  his  ronclu- 
siooa.  Having  shown,  aa  is  too  easy,  that  there  arc  widespread 
ejrmptoms  of  decadence  in  Western  F.urope  and  its  races,  he  doea  not 
fioiir  to  affront  rat'Mlern  Hrrojjance  by  declaring,  as  Socrates  declared 
and  as  Montesquieu  repe.:tled,  that  restoration  of  such  cuatoms  as 
h&ve  been  found  co-existent  with  nationid  welfare,  and  imitation  of 
ihoise  found  fruitful  in  the  superior  races  i-^  the  true  metlioil  of  reform. 
in  every  prosperous  coronmnitv  ho  has  obiterved  a  natural  anstocnicy 
of  wi*er  citizens  distinguished,  in  whatever  rank,  for  their  moral 
excellence  and  social  prudence;  careful  of  jjood  tradition  and  mind- 
ful of  the  well-I»eing  of  their  neighboui-s.  The  fashion  of  our  day  ha* 
tnnsfcrred  the  due  influence  of  such  prruVkonvnv/i  to  the  prufes- 
idoual  plirasemakpra,  to  the  oreatorvt  of  "  pnrtiamentary  "  language  and 
to  stimulating' joumalist-v  Unt  the-  men  who  can  speak  with  cxpericuce 
and  have  eametl  by  conduct  a  right  to  be  heard  have  to  bo  disiu- 
terrcd,  as  it  W(;re,  from  the  heap  nf  wntten  and  spoken  rubbisli  which 
has  accumulate<i  in  onr  world  and  has  hiddi^n  many  nf  its  best  truths, 
mucli  as  the  Roman  treasui-es  have  been  buried  in  the  dust  of  tboKu 
social  storms  which  swept  over  her.  We  arc  to  hope  uuthing  mean- 
time from  invention  of  new  morality.  Not  one  beneficial  novelty  ha.s 
beea  produced  in  ethics  since  the  Christian  era,  while  even  then  the 
morals  of  the  Decalogue  were  but  rc-aftirmcd.  On  the  contrary, 
dajigers  arise  from  novel  fonnulns  which  afiect  not.  only  our  lutcUec- 
tual  but  our  pliysical  welfare.  We  hear  much  of  the  mischiefs  of 
dogma,  but  the  mischiefs  of  false  doctiiues  are  so  immediate  that  some 
nict?  ■^tandwd  of  dogma  is  evidently  of  absolute  necessity.  For 
iu-stance,  what  can  seem  more  unimportant  to  hlouae  or  chawbocuu 
I  llian  the  distinctions  of  theolog)'  touching  onginul  sin  ?  Yet  if  man's 
I  uuiural  ^otjdiiess  Ih>  preached,  blouse  and  chawbacon  will  tind  them- 
I     selvet   whirled   away   in   rcvolutionaiy  efforts  to  reduce  men   and 
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•^ovcnimenU  to  their  original  iierfcctlon.     Meantime*,  Social  f;civDC«_ 
(livorccil  frDin  tiic  thooIagicaL  Bcieucc,  whicb  doclareg  autboritativo 
11  rovealtiil  law.  diucovcrK  that  it  has  no  bi^^'hei  mittsion  tbaii  to  cur 
tho  evils  attendant  on  each   Dew  physiciil  dittcovcry  and  check  llitl 
various  unhealthy  tcndeucies  ol'  oqc  ctvilization.     If  it  inrade  tk 
regiuQS  of  eternal  justice  or  pretend  to  reveal  new  laws  of  bmun 
ct'iiduct,  repetitiuuii  of  the  e\|>orir)ient»  and  of  the  social  and  politioil 
disordci'5  of  the  Uat  eighty  y«ar>>  may  lie  expected  on  a  larger 
Intleed,  stability  rather  than  progress  must  be  the  aim  of  all  wlioi 
i]ot  inclined  fur  a  series  of  thosu  leaps  in  the  dark  which  have  certaialfj 
not  bettered  tho  weet  of  Kurope  in  later  tinjes. 

M.  Le  Play  caiiuot  hope  for  support  fi-om  the  brilltaal  ItMtl 
KuciologisUi  iu  search  of  Utopia,  but  their  disapproval  \*  a  nDilJ 
Thing  compared  to  tho  deuse  oppositiou  he  must  exj>ect  frem lb 
crowd  of  well-intentioned  believers  in  a  uecessoi-y  progresa  ami  in 
the  civilizing  mission  wf  certain  race*.  To  most  of  the  generati-ii 
he  aduioiiishej*,  invulnerable  in  tUeir  optimistic  conceit,  it  aeeswi 
iindGsii-able  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  "  stiuid  in  the  ancient  -irayi*  R 
how  is  it  possible  that  benighted  persons,  ignorant  of  telegraphl,  g« 
and  railways,  and  iininatnicted  by  a  daily  jonrnal,  should  W  tnf 
teachers  in  conduct  'i  Yet  in  France  it  has  been  pi-oved  quite  lif'v 
that  these  are  but  accidents  of  life,  more  or  less  desirable,  W  *'' 
small  account  beside  any  one  of  the  ten  precepts  wludi  restim?  *"" 
religious  and  social  oblig-ationg.  So  far  sis  Krench  citizens  liavntfllfB 
to  heart  tliL-  scenes  they  have  lately  witnessed,  they  appear  I"  I* 
ahead  of  us  in  experience,  and  the  calamities  of  two  years  b**' 
gained  for  M.  Le  Play  adherents  in  the  most  opposite  political  «!»]»' 
.Still  a  main  impediment  to  social  reform  in  Knuice.  and  iierWl" 
enually  iu  England,  is  the  eclipse  of  the  experience*!  and  worth;F  nuoi 
who  are  tlie  sidt  of  every  community.  If  the  comuu»n  senW  <iw 
huperior  working  man,  the  honewt  merchant  or  stjuire,  veiitUP  '" 
contradict  "  modem  thought,"  the  theories  of  literary  free  lainT-  "' 
the  artificial  jargon  of  the  press,  who  will  listen  to  it  ?  Wfll -j-I 
Richelieu,  in  lii«  "testament  politiqne,"  that  the  wise  state**" 
desired  "  plus  de  maitres  t-s  arts  mt^Rniijoes,  que  de  mattresfc^Mt* 
Hht^raux."  But  the  great  Krenchman  never  conceived,  as  he  «» t^ 
language  of  his  countrymen  settle  into  that  accuracy  which  guw^ 
for  it  world-wide  power,  the  maderu  corruption*  of  speech  wbid*. 
ctjnfusing  the  expression,  confuse  also  the  bases  ami  weaken  il** 
authority  of  men's  will  and  th«:)Ught.  Of  courR«  M.  Le  Play  A)* 
not  omit  to  notice  the  substiiniion  of  mt-*auings.  ibe  iJiimWcn^wi 
of  words,  that  i<i  a  main  imi>cdirocnt  to  just  judgment.  The  ^ 
use  of  phra-scs  as  a  teat  of  Parliamcutary  and  reprcfccntotive  !»*■ 
uess,  the  verbal  compromises  that  accunipany  our  \'ague  reltgn** 
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professions,  are  more  nctivc  euemics 
than  in  France,  for  the  more  open  antagonism  of  failh  anr]  scej)- 
ticisin   has  there  somewhat  cleared  tlie   fog  in  which   inichmtiaii 
Ghristiani:  love  to  conceal  their  lo^pral  ilefimnities.     But  how  many 
shanut  arc  hi^hlcn   hy  nil    the  dominant  European   races  at  home 
and   abi'Ofl<l,  how   their   vanity  is  fed  and  they  are  seciired  frorn 
untimely  truth  by  such  perverted  words  as  "  equality,  civihzntion, 
modem  society,  association,  progreiis,  •ultramontonisin,  Imrbarism," 
and  the  like,  Trhioh  can  be  made  to  mean  wliatcver  suit-*  the  prejndiM; 
of  their  employer  !     The  Witans  are  reduced  to  ihimbneM  under  th»; 
storm  of  such  unmeaning  Reneralities,  yet  M.  Le  Play  hopes  to  rouse 
the  class  he  names  "  Aut^rit^  Sociales  "  to  assert  their  due  influence, 
without  which  no  people  has  ever  proved  stable  or  prosperous.     He 
invokufl,  whether  the  printer  Mame  of  TourH.  who  presides  over  six 
thouwmii  modi'l  workmen,  or  the  Duke  d'Audiffrt't  Pa^triuier.  whether 
Uie  peasant  M^ilouga  or  the  blshups  of  the  church, — to  speiUc  all  they 
know  of  truth  in  social  c|uoslions  and  make  conduct  ratber  tlian 
ptilitical  cliange  the  aim  (if  their  ]>ublicnt;li(»n.   M.  Ta-  Play  anticipat*'S 
HUcoesK,  and  he  is  probably  not  misinformed,  thuuj^h  such  hopo  secniH 
vain  tn  lis  who  hatch  each  year  livoixis  of  new  principles  and  <'X()ori- 
lucntR  of  all  sorts  in  social  science ;  Mho  believe  in  national  salvntJQn 
by  compulsory  arithmetic  if  (sufficiently  free  of  dupna,  a»d  in  small 
instalments  of  social  liquidation ;  here  a  little  paring  of  landed  1  property, 
and  there  a  reconnaissance  in  vohmtaryisui.     Some  disconvagement  Is 
indeed  natuml  to  such  among  us  wlio  beheve  iu  M.  Le  Play's  method 
of  reform,  when  we  watch  the  progress  of  these  schemes  pushed  on  by 
political  acrobats  who  can   only  keep  their  balance   by  advance,  and 
who  have  lougabuiidoneil  the  idea  of  stability.     And  it  i^  ilitJicult  Co 
throw  utVthe  clinging  scepticism  of  inipi-uvemenl  which  drives  us  to 
quack  curt^s  for  H'tciul  disonU'i'  ;  dit^ciilt  to  recognize  that  the  truisms 
of  theOecaluguearf  vital  trulhs,  a  Jordan  iu  which  alone  wc  may  waali 
and  bc3  clean,  however  suporior  Abana  and  Fhavpflt  may  appear  to  us. 
And  if  wc,  the  chief  patrons  arf  we  suppose  of  common  sense,  if 
not  of  " sweet  reasouabluuess."  find  the  social  law  (if  the  gieaL  yemitic 
lawgiver,  the  traditionary  principles  of  tlie  great  Kastem  races,  offen- 
sively archaic,  what  chance  have  tliey  \\v  may  ask  <'f  ackuowledgmt-nt 
ID  France  ?  Kveiits  have  shown  tbeiv.  however,  by  very  clear  evideuce, 
tiiat  sooiul  peace,  security  of  property,  iuid  firm  government,  are  pre- 
eminent   requirements   to  a   nation,  and   how  t*j    recover  them    i*  a 
question  voted  "burning"  by  pi-acticHl  meu,  while-  the  urgency  of 
chocking  false  doctrines  and  controlling  their  fanatics  is  j^ercetved  in 
presence  of  the  International.     For  thai  Si^ciety  is  a  FrankeuKtein 
,which  rouses  its  creator  to  self-defence,  ami  wlijch  tejwhes  him  the  out- 
come of  humanity  without  authoritative  religion  and  without  law,  or  at 
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l«fist  rebel  to  the  Uw  by  wliich  mau  has  hitherto  lived.  Wc  pDiwt 
in  applying  uiir  political  theories  to  France,  and  lire  in  consuinl  lon- 
calcnlrttion  of  uvents  Ihore,  licoause  we  do  not  rr/vkj^iiro  thut  nuuiy 
ami  loAdin^  men  theru  have  postponed  iho  political  t«  the  smuI 
question.  The  ComninnistM  aiid  liitcTnation&Hstfi  are  iitr-m  tcacben 
For  instance,  there  is  no  inore  etrikiiig  witness  to  the  usea of  reveiM 
religion  n£  a  bond  uf  puci<jty  ili:ui  Uie  dit^iinctly  dogmatic  chsiacter 
of  the  inliornntionni  faiili.  That  largest  source  of  intollodaal  stnng|di 
and  chief  tit-  Iwtwt'en  nit>n  for  gooii  or  evil,  a  creed  that  confronL^  I'f 
pn^hlomsainlnij'Klcriirsof  life,ia  not  wanting  to  the  evangelists  of  Hai-' 
In  this  lic3  piirt  of  the  secret  of  their  succt^Hsful  pntpagands  at  s  tim 
when  active  lieiievolenco  is  ntdoubteil  and  efforts  at  conciliatim  in 
jiiiictre,  and  when  there  never  were  nurh  inceasant  labours  of  smiHoit, 
political, and  philiuithropicRlOlynipinn.H  to  put  straight  the  troubltvuf 
the  nether  earth.  The  International  St>ci(-iv  vie*  with  Calholialyb 
its  organized  system;  its  obligations  of  batri'il  tj»  certain  govemmmti 
and  clasMM  parody  the  hiw  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  It  seb  n|i 
human  perfection  in  opposition  to  the  doctrini!  of  hnnum  iw'itfit'^ 
anil  it  declare;^  the  divinely  revealed  sanctions  to  be  no  nuajrsril 
impedirocntfi  to  the  devclopmGnt  of  that  Humanity  whidi  b  ibt 
GihI  of  tho  new  Gospel.  No  conces»ioD8  from  the  governing  eliwi 
saiiflfy,  for  the  labourer  claims  the  nght  to  confer  favours  and  nnl  I" 
accept  them  from  Ood  or  man.  He  only  vaita  the  fuller  profu^- 
tion  of  his  Iwliel'.  to  enter  into  the  satisfnetion  of  ■JiiiK'rioritjf.  to 
remodel  law  and  found  a  world  as  new  as  thnt  Christian  world  wW 
T06C  on  the  itoman  decadence.  Meantime,  not  without  teaching  lum 
lessons  other  than  were  intended,  have  hii«  late  governors  Bmtgbiu 
uuiverwil  suft'iTi^'e.  large  liberty  in  vice,  and  set  before  him  persp«C" 
tivea  of  illimitable  city  building.  He  has  forgotten  wholesome  easw>. 
and  who  shall  blame  liini  in  the  miser}- of  his  error  if  he  be  not  put:- 
cularly  grateful  to  those  who  have  rubbe*l  him  of  hia  old  fiiili  '^ 
tihiraato  justice,  while  they  Imve  secured  to  him  scientific  priwo». 
tangles  of  red  tape,  unequalled  in  the  whole  world,  Satory  retnl«- 
tiou,  and  M.  dc  Paris  who  reinaniB  an  iuKlitution  when  "leuotnni^ 
Dieu  "  is  out  of  date  ?  If  ht-aven  and  hell  are  out  of  the  qiiHi-* 
the  practical  Frenchman  insists  on  at  least  tJ)e  temporal  n-demp'"'- 
of  suffering  humanity.  The  "logic  of  ideas"  will  not  pause  in  ilisftL-' 
acknowledgment  that  whether  it  be  tnie  or  not  it  is  prudent  to  nui' 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  divine  revelation  of  truth  lo  Iiim,  1' 
will  not  accept  sham  fonnulas  knowing  them  lo  l>e  sham,  ihoogli 
euger  in  gnwp  of  formulas  that  explain  human  distreaflcs  f>^ 
promise  relief  fnmi  tliem.  Is  it  altogether  nnrensonahle  to  hlao^ 
the  working  mau  if  he  prefer  tlie  creed  of  Pyat  and  Marr  lo  difl 
creedtet^nesfi  that  lioti  been  fusbionnblc  among  his  social  soperioni 
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Ritligion  in  the  i>cliemc  of  M.  Lo  PJay  tncans  someUiing  muro 
iDtiiuately  oUicd  to  citizcuship  thaa  tlio  iuctlicicDt  piety  wliicU  bas 
retired  in  sulks  from  the  natioDal  arena ;  \\\i\.  tlie  necesKtty  uf  a 
revival  of  religioa  to  meet  tlie  InteiDatioiiai  propagaoda  ii>  heartily  re- 
cognized by  )um.  Meantime  he  t>ees  the  uselessaess  of  asking  adhesion 
to  traiiittODal  formulas,  religiovu*  or  socizd,  ualess  they  are  supported 
by  irrefragable  facts.  Attempts  at  refurm  by  were  asseni«>n  of 
priuciples  constantly  tail,  aud  mu^t  fail,  m  the  present  tuinper  of  uion 
whose  first  impulse,  if  preached  to,  is  tw  coutrxuUct  the  pr«acher. 
U.  Le  Play  a»>k»  only  that  men  uf  goinl  will  should  vxauunu  the 
situutioa ;  Uiey  will  £nd  labour  questions,  class  aatagoni^uui,  pau- 
perism, aud  similar  difficulties,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappoarauce 
of  old  customs,  aud  of  that  class  of  born  gov^jruors  williout  which  no 
society  hold**  together,  whether  it  be  the  village  commuuity  of  India 
or  the  German  Empire.  Wiihout  this  twofold  support  of  ancestral 
cusl"m  and  living  autiinritics  men  deprived  of  protection  or  family 
traditions  Ix^corae  mere  highway  dusi ;  material  for  bureaucratic  ceo- 
tralization,  and  of  which  a  geo^rnphienl  l>oundary  cuntniu.s  so  many 
taxable  atoms.  The  laws  of  Robe:*pierre,  Pel  ion,  and  Tronch^:t, 
acting  m  solvents  to  old  French  custom  and  destructive  of  social 
aurhority  other  than  that  of  the  Paris  tlicttton,  have  caused  a  sodal 
isolation  that  eleven  revolutions  and  sixteen  varieties  uf  governments 
hare  vainly  attempted  ^iuce  to  alleviate.  Having  gaintid  the  attun> 
tiou  of  hi*  readerx  lo  the  disease  of  Western  Eumpe,  if.  Lt;  Play 
refers  for  the  >ie3t  method  of  using  hi*  remctiies  to  the  histor)-  of 
the  pa8t.  He  tihd$  tliat  the  ancient  precepts  which  comimind  respect 
for  God,  for  paternal  autliority,  and  for  woman, — broken,  but  acknow- 
ledged ever  since  they  were  given  in  the  daily  life  of  men, — ^were 
impugned  by  the  Ic^ttlation,  which  in  1701-ft4  In^Qtmc  the  \t&s\A  of 
the  CinI  Cotlc,  and  which  has  l)cen  widely  imitated  outride  Franc<\ 
To  ameml  or  reverse  what  is  mischicvouit  in  this  legialation  is  part  of 
M.  Le  Play's  iiumediatc  plan  of  reform.  To  effect  this  he  regrets 
the  absence  of  «  firm  central  power,  but  still  he  \s  hopeful  iu  the 
revival  of  "  a  principle  r<upertor  to  muuarehy  it^^elf^  the  law  of  God 
declared  in  the  Decalogue;"  a  principle  that  »houhl  by  wiise  men 
capable  tit  prutiting  by  experience  lie  made  the  Itasia  uf  govurn- 
meut,  whatever  its  political  form — poliUcal  fonuH  being  comparatively 
unimportant  in  M.  Le  Play's  eyes.  Tiiat  thiri  principle  may  be 
carried  intti  the  details  of  life,  again  and  again  ho  oxhortt;  his  readci's 
to  restore  good  customs  aud  to  imitate  thono  of  pru^pcrous  natiouK ; 
in  short,  to  secure  the  means  of  progress  raihcr  than  vainly  hcIievL- 
that  while  we  neglect  the  higher  law  of  conduct,  progress  will  go  ou 
of  itself.  Ho  is  hopeful  in  lielief  Uiat  his  coiinlrymen  will  retrace 
their  downward  course  of  two  hundred  ycai¥,  and  as  they  have  before 
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tlonc  uftcr  calamity,  rebuild  the  State  on  the  old  priuciples  ofoteml 
justice  and  monility.  He  aaticipatcs  the  return  of  n  iKtcial  pence  {■■• 
|-mjpit^'d  by  pertoiial  influence,  and  fiTirn  uim.u^'  llie  (dectvd  n-'prcsni- 
UUives  of  till!  pfopl<;  lie  hopes  that  a  uutioual  party  iimy  issue  pl«l^ 
tu  the  restomtioii  of  suuh  tiocial  p«aoe  bvl'orc  all  oilier  btitauestt. 

Let  UK  admire  the  cool  contmdiction  implied  in  tlitsaiiLicipntioii  tn 
the  "  advanced  "  aDdadvauciiijf  thiukerN,  with  whose  diw|n.TftU;tfr«ii 
by  overturning  society  to  discover  some  social  eliiir  we  have  gronii 
utifortunau-ly  familiar.  Yet  tbe.<iu  are  uot  the  chief  oppouetit;«itb 
whom  ihe  prenclier  of  oiicieut  riglitL-uusue>«  has  to  d if  battle.  Tlw 
very  article  of  ibe  Time^  which  admits  the  wisdom  of  IL  le 
Play's  adrice  touching  the  disturlKWice  of  our  lauded  propartycan- 
iioi  conclude  its  \inti»o  uf  the  "  iniiwrlial  and  eulighteueil  ftjreigwf ' 
without  a  Ut  of  the  popular  clap-trap  ivith  which  jouninlists  fnafd 
our  couceiL  "  We  cannot  command  the  past  U)  return,"  aaj»  llie 
omniscient  oracle,  "  or  the  future  to  pursue  the  track  marked  out  l>y_ 
antiquity,  if  indeed  it  could  be  tvaceil  ou  the  sands  the  tide  rolls  or 
day  by  day."  Now  this  is  exactly  what  M.  Lo  Tlay  would  hara 
do  iLs  the  ouly  mwum  of  progreiw.  And  our  more  recent  inquir 
into  the  life  of  nations,  lying  apart  frum  European  civilizatioa,  i 
tiiTTi  Ringiilnrly  his  concliwiuns.  and  rebuliL*  the  arroyimt  Philis 
which  so  long  has  treated  nuii-Eui-opean  i-aces  as  altogether  il 
ntid  coniemptible.  Their  resistance,  social  and  religious,  to 
vniuited  superiority  is  yearly  better  accounted  for  by  discoveriig;  i 
their  life  fmgiiieutji  nf  the  law  and  religiouH  faith  by  which  we  hsr 
prospered.  The  small  bund  of  olisorvnnt  travcllcrB  has  pivifitnl 
I  he  example  of  tolerant  and  minute  investigation  nmt  some  {t< 
vcai-s  since  by  the  author  of  ihe  "Spirit  of  the  East."  We  are  uol  no 
so  surprised  as  we  were  before  his  rebuke  of  our  ignuraut  awtuniphu 
til  hear  of  the  virtuos  and  of  the  national  or  tribal  stahiliiy.  wlie 
of  Kii'ghis  iiomuiU  or  of  the  Khand.s  of  Orh^sa,  Olmervatiou  uT  : 
great  Eastern  populations  hnv  traced  the  »oun»s  of  tliuir  vulbtv 
prtnciplcH  of  fvhicli  we  have  the  be^t  furmtila  in  the  Decalogur.  i 
to  their  recognition  of  that  inlKjrn  vice  lo  which  curly  ednolio 
restraint  is  the  best  antidote. 

M.  Lo  Play  ventures  U>  commend  to  his  countrymen  tlio  t1 
as   "la  »eule  race  «[ul  dopuis  i{uamnte-deux  siceles  conserve  m 
n&tiouulit^  vivucc,  et  aussi  la  seule  (jui  ait  toujours  opposed  au 
originel  les  presciiptious  d'une  n'gle  supreme;"  and  agniu 
of  them :  "  \Jue  histoire  de  (pniranle-deu.t  sievles  est  nn  ph^noi 
nniipie   i|ui   s'expli^ue   par  deux   iaits  &p«5ciaux   k  la  Chine.    Cfl 
principe  .1  constamnient  pvcsid^  a.  la  coustitutiuu  ;  cVst  lo  Deo 
traui'nii.'i  A  la  race  par  les  fiU  de  Hoe,  conser>'(j  depuis  I'origiDe 
la  coutume  &t  depuis  vingt-quatre  siecles  i>ar  le  Li\To  dc  Confu 
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L'ageut  lie  transmUsion  a  toajours  <?U-'  !a  familln  patriarcolo,  qui  se 
conserve  in(?l>ranlat»Ie  au  foyer  de  I'cmpcreur  commc  k  cohii  du 
moindrc  paysan."  It  woulil  socni  that  wolmvo  indeed  Rome  cause  to 
drejul  the  competition  in  industry  of  tho  Chinese,  to  whose  national 
vigour  and  pertinacious  habits  wc  have  but  one  of  our  subject  taocs 
to  oppose.  A  somewhat  similar  regard  to  tho  patriarchal  traditions 
of  the  East,  however  fihakcn  by  unhappy  interference,  has  made  the 
Iiish  the  moat  fertile,  fntgJil,  and  laborious  of  Kuropcans  in  countries 
other  than  their  own,  and  wherever  new  territorieg  have  to  be  settled. 
The  faults  of  Chinese  or  Irish  are  notorious,  but  their  virtues  are  of 
the  sort  without  ivhich  progress  is  vain  lacking  stability.  The  ridi- 
ctiled  Celestials  seem  in  Home  things  to  be  wisest  of  terroBtiak ;  the 
Irish  are  more  and  more  irrepi-essible,  while  not  one  proflperous 
race  can  bo  cited,  by  those  who  declare  revealed  religion  and  law 
enforced  by  Disino  authority  unnecessary,  in  support,  of  their 
negation. 

Tho  racoii  which  descending  from  tha  "  roof  of  tho  world  "  have 
fonno<l  our  actual  society  in  Kurope,  chiefly  cnforcetl  the  obwen'ance 
of  ancient  law  by  custom,  while  the  southern  emigrantw  embodied  it 
more  frequently  in  written  documents,  "  Les  coutumes,"  observes 
M.  Le  Play,  in  an  admirable  sentence.  "  commcs  les  lois  <knriteB  ont 
tHi;  fonddes  sur  I'expt^rieuce.  Le  plus  sur  criterium  de  leur  valeur  ae 
trouvo  dans  Iob  caractorcs  do  la  paix  aocialc.  Mais  ce  but  n'a  januus 
(•t^  Attoint  qu'au  moyen  d'institutious  confonnes  h.  la  loi  de  Dieu. 
C'est  amsi  que  chcz  tous  les  peuplcs  on  a  vu  surgir  k  la  fois,  do  la 
ri^v^lfttton  et  de  rcxpcrtence,  la  religion,  la  famille  et  la  propri^td  au 
ijieme  tempt  quo  les  r&glos  (|ui  pr&ident  au  tmvail,  i.  Tassociation  et 
au  gouvevnemeut."  How  UDscieutific  \r  the  Huperstition,  that  in  the 
uiueteeutli  ceutury  all  former  laws  of  progress  arc  to  be  disregarded 
because  we  have  travelled  so  far  by  their  aid,  the  reader  will  acknow- 
lodgc,  if  his  vanity,  his  interest,  or  his  passions,  do  not  too  strongly 
iuvite  bim  to  experimentalize  in  less  austere  ethics  and  attempt  the 
attainment  of  larger  personal  power  than  be  possesses  under  the  old 
order. 

No  one  is  more  sensible  than  M.  Le  Play,  of  the  uselessness  of 
personal  assertion  of  truth  however  true,  unless  it  be  supported  "by 
iucoutroverliblv  facts.  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  evidences  he 
has  accumulated,  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  idea  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  he  has  since  the  catastrophe  of  1870 
labouied  to  fonn  a  group  of  social  authorities  in  whatever  class, 
pledged  to  investigate  the  real  sources  of  disorder,  and  to  collect 
further  fects  according  to  the  minute  and  accurate  method  of  which 
examples  ai'c  given  in  M.  Lc  Play's  works.  DismiisiDg  theories  of 
wluitever  sort,  he  urges  rcscarcli  into  all  accessible  domestic  and  local 
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aniiaU  of  tlie  past.  From  a  survey  of  tlie  facts  already  atn&^aM  li« 
jinticipates  a  wUle-spread  convicliou  of  their  iinportanc*,  aod  U 
ackiiowledgraenl  of  tlie  lesKons  tbey  toAch.  ThU  conviction  itwflj 
be  the  duty  of  citizen  memlwra  of  "  Ltlnion  de  In  paix  sociale  "  t<) 
express  to  all  sincerely  iutvresled  in  refoiTO. 

No  one  who  remembers  the  origios,  or  at  least  the  visible  causes 
flf  n.U  great  revolutioas  in  faith  and  sentiment,  hot  must  nrknowltdge 
that  majorities  are  unneeded  to  change  the  course  of  nations.  Tm 
righteous  men  may  at  every  epoch  save  the  coiTuptest  city.  To  lie 
disheartened  refonuer.  the  discredited  preacher  of  "the  ancient  wat^' 
there  may  seem  no  believers  in  his  message,  yet  seven  thoisuid 
iinknowTi  supporters  will,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  appear  at  his  aii?. 
To  us  in  England,  those  Frenchmen  with  whose  names  we  arc  fiuniliM" 
seeni  absorbed  in  party  fights  and  parliamentary  dodges  more  or  Iw 
artful.  Meantime  we  have  Uttle  true  conception  of  the  social  aUn'v 
sphere  in  Fi-ance.  Its  conditions  arc  widely  dissimilar  to  those  wtich 
admit  our  essays  in  fiodolog_v.  and  which  favour  the  belief  that  8e«w 
improvement  and  the  snubbing  of  "  Ultramontanes "  is  tie  ehirf 
national  concern.  Naturally  we  are  astray  in  our  estimate  <*  « 
Dupiinloup,  and  a  mixed  antipathv  to  baUoon  ministers,  unsnocwsf"' 
Marshals,  and  Bourbon  pretensions  dim  our  perceptions, still  inflaruwJ 
as  they  are  by  Waterloo  and  the  Alisonian  legend.  French  statisnieii 
and  the  ten  commandments  seem  an  impo«sihle  combination,  andw 
for  retuni  to  the  family  and  pious  customs  which  axe  the  exprew" 
of  the  Decalogue,  the  common  intelligence  is  disponed  to  diflbefif'" 
that  they  evnr  existed  out.'^ide  England. 

Yet  more  remarkable  than  the  bold  denial  of  rherii^hed  rerolii' 
tionarj-  ideas  by  M.  Le  Play,  is  the  actual  sucoess  of  the  plan  hebtf 
auggeatcd  for  their  gradual  extirpation  among  honest  men.  Thoiigli  1"* 
principal  work  "  La  Ri^fonne  Sociale  "  has  gone  thrcngh  four  edilior-. 
with  ti  yearly  increasing  sale,  its  dry  and  methodical  style  su!l«i  i" 
the  ta.stc  of  the  second  Empire,  however  its  recommendations  «i* 
approved  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Many  men  of  mark,  affi""? 
whom  we  may  iiistiiuce  M.  Chevalier  as  a  name  well  knonu  m 
England,  gave  cordial  asfient  to  ilH  principles  ;  but  it  ia  only  aiw 
the  colIa[iRe  of  '70  that  a  really  coniriderable  following  has  attath  ^i 
itself  to  M.  \je.  Play.  Iminerliately  on  the  pacification  of  FaiM^' 
found  himself  be.ift  by  question  era  enger  to  aak  ihc  prophet  who* 
prophecies  had  been  more  than  verified,  what  was  to  be  done  to  aW* 
tlie  evils  from  which  France  had  evidently  suffered.  He  answfsw 
their  imiuiries  in  a  pamphlet  that,  taking  a  catechetical  funn,  i*~ 
Slimes  the  conchisions  of  bia  former  works.  In  the  space  of  Beventy- 
four  paj^s  "  La  Paix  Sociale  "  enumeratos  the  chief  cormptioiu  w"! 
errors,  and  their  i-emcdica  according  to  his  experience.     At  the  ean* 
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ttme  renewing  his  appoat  to  all  f^od  citizoitH,  M.  I^  Play  founileil  the 
"  Union. "  of  which  the  object  has  been  Jcscribiiil.  He  \xa»  faitli  in 
the  "  big  baltalions  *'  of  worthy  men  when  once  a  knuwiedgc  of  the 
things  that  are  for  their  peace  is  drilled  into  them.  It  is  often  hinted 
ithat  the  heroes  of  science  and  culture  should  not  be  hampered  in 
!tbeir  triumphal  progress  to  the  miUennium  of  a  glorified  humanity, 
yet  meantime  ordinary  men  must  not  be  suflTered  to  Ruccumb  to  the 
tyrauuit-.i  that  aiB  in  full  blasts  The  true  social  authoritieH,  Bupcrior 
in  common  Kcnse  and  conduct,  niunt  refuse  the  coercion  of  press-led 
\>\xt  ignorant  majorities.  Nor  murt  they  bo  discoui-aged  if  fanatics 
©f  chau^  deftpiae  them  as  conservative,  or  if  theorists  pooli-pouh 
thorn  as  obstructive  when  tbey  roquiit>  some  true  report  of  the 
dirocttou  and  nature  of  so-ciiUcd  progTess. 

■  The  appeal  of  ISTl  lian  not  been  as  fruitlws  as  our  "modem 
Jthought"  might  have  auticipated  from  so  simple  a  demand  ou  good 
•  sense   and  such  an   unadorned  statement  of  social  truisms.     Since 

I  then  three  lettei-s  have  been  published  by  the  "Association  to  pro- 
mote Social  Peace,**  (rom  men  who  have  thought  it  well  to  announce 
(heir  rwisons  for  adherence  t<>  its  principli^s,  and  who  pledge  them- 
,  selves  to  support  the  tmmedinte  measur&t  of  reform  it  proposes. 
Except  ftii  an  excuse  for  political  IcgcrJemain  in  our  House  of 
I  Commons  three  is  a  number  that  certainly  appeaifi  to  represent  little 
I' weight  of  opinion.  But  the  three  writers  whose  letters  to  M.  Le 
jPIay  have  been  publUhed  ax  pamphletn,  are  representative  of  chutses. 

■  Tlie  Comte  do  Butenval  is*  a  diplomatist,  and  wa-*  a  mini»tter  plenipo- 
tentiary under  the  Empire;  M,  Lucien  Enin  is  head  of  the  Lyons 
bar,  and  a  leading,  if  not  chief  spokesman  of  the  Legitimist  party  in 

,  the  Aflsembh' ;  and  Monscigneur  Isoard,  auditor  of  the  Roman 
j  Rota,  an  eminent  ecclesiasticul  lawyer,  commands  the  respect  and 
|to  A  certain  degree  the  co-operatton  of  his  fellow-clergy. 

The  w^^nl.i  of  these  men  merit  attention,  whatever  airyopinionn  we 

Tnay  hold  of  the  haselcsOTir.'W  of  their  convictions.     It  may  not  be 

ilong  indeed  Vfore  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  he.wt  France 

lately  nia}*  l»e  folt  l>y  u^  even  though  we  inair  them  by  another  sort 

of  revolt  against  hiw.     Wo  have' been   slower  to  pmpoiw  dangemus 

reversal  of  the  ancient  ways  at  home,  but  wc  have  been  chief  dJa- 

torhers  of  the  law  of  nations  and  may  expect  to  reap  a  full  harvest 

of  Geneva  Arbitrations,  Central  Asian  affronts,  Paris  Trcities,  and 

jBimilar  check* ;  Imnds  wherewith  the  Philistines  may  bind  John  Bull 

ItA^ronistes.      The  northern   tenacity  of  custom   has  served  us  well, 

[but  we  have  shown  small  respect  to  the  sixth  and  tenth  command- 

■•TneiitB  in  our  way  of  securing  prestige  at  any  prioe,and  wo  have  little 

lesR  need  than  our  neighbours  to  examine  and  repair  Iho  under  struc- 

of  our  civilization. 
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M.  Lucion  Bnin  expUins  the  rcaaons  for  his  firat  dlsoourngement 
ill  view  of  M.  Le  Playw  method  of  reform ;  a  discourageinL-ut  in 
vhicli  manj  will  symiHtthiza  It  seemed  cumbrous  oiid  slow  tn 
presence  of  ]>oIiticiil  crises  and  the  eclipse  of  faitk  It  neither 
leant  on  llie  CIniroh  or  on  the  Assembly  for  help,  though  it  hopvd  for 
the  oo-operation  of  both.  It  bid  men  individually  to  seek  truth  and 
oitler  aright  their  coiuhict  without  waiting  for  miracles  or  even  for 
the  leap  of  M.  le  Cornte  tie  Chamlxml — a  second  Cunitis — into  the 
abyss  of  revolution.  These  are  hai-tl  sayings,  and  especially  so  to 
the  good  soubt  who  content  themselves  with  murmuring  "Lord,  lord  !" 
A  passage  in  M.  Le  Play's  works  which  reeumcH  his  belief  in  the 
sterility  of  invention  in  the  moral  order,  and  chocks  the  vanity  of  the 
modem  Christian  and  his  superstitious  expectation  of  ncces**an.'  pro- 
gress, so  especially  contributed  to  the  adhesion  of  Jd.  Lucien  Bruu, 
thai  it  seems  useful  to  quote  it  in  all  its  Ktartling  antagonism  to  our 
optimistic  hopes. 

"Dojjuit  la  revi^lalion  <lu  Dccalogiie  et  I«  aubliuio  intcri^ia-totion  i]uVu  a 
dounve  Jcsue-rJirist,  I'esinit  htimaiii  ii'a  fait  nucuuu  dt-couverle  d'oil  »t>it 
sortie  une  coiwihiuvucc  utile  L^]>eii|>l««  w  «out  niomentiun-ment  t-Iuvvs  t-u 
prntiquKnt  la  v^rite  wtmuu  ;  pui«  ila  eont  rototulx-s  diS)  ({u'iIk  I'ont  uiibu  cii 
ottbli.  Am  upwiuvs  do  leur  jilus  gnuidc  proBpi'ritt',  ils  aont  rertt's  iuSni- 
inent  au-d(S8ou&  d«  la  purfuutiou,  dont  le  Sauveur  dea  boDuneii  n  duutit: 
1'cxcmple;  pur  contk'quetit  ibj  u'unt  jamais  £proUTe  Is  bcsoin  d'lmc  W-riltA 
plus  haute,  Le  probli^me  social  ne  cousiste  done  pas  Jl  inventor  dc  notircaut 
principcs ;  il  toud  siiriout  il  conscrvcr  cenx  (gut  rapprochcnt  r]ttcl^ttc  pen  Ics 
iiidividus  do  lour  divin  module,  ot  qui  iloignont  aioBi  les  dangers  dc  ta 
d^adence.  Cw  dangers  sont  toujours  immtncnte;  car  ]'oi^ieil  ct  la 
fwnsualitc  raTncn<''a  saua  rel&cho  jxir  le  vico  originel  euooiim^ent  lea  jcnues 
^aerations  \  couscrver  lea  conqufites  roatOricUos,  tandis  ipt'ih  les  excitont 
i  traoflgrcflaer  k  loi  morale." 

Acknowledging  the  truth  of  thcjto  words  and  convinced  that  there  is 
no  necessary  decadence  for  natiou>s  thai  practise  the  laws  and  cuKtomn 
by  which  Ihev  rose  to  power  and  dignity,  M.  Bruri  ofl'ers  his  energetic 
help  to  the  Union  do  la  Paix  Socialo,  and  pledges  himijelf  to  oombnt 
tliose  errors  of  thought  which  even  more  than  corruption  have  brought 
his  country  to  her  present  condition.  The  politician  waives  pidi- 
tical  rccooatruction  as  less  urgent  than  soaal  reform. 

The  letter  of  Monseigneur  Isoard  is  not  lewi  valuable,  for  he  re- 
presents an  order  of  teachent,  the  tendency  of  whom  ainoo  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Kixteenth  century  ha»,  perhaps  of  neccfisity,  lieen 
to  emphasize  the  mystical  rather  than  the  niDt«nal  and  social  fiction 
of  the  Christian  leaven.  Faying  the  penalty  of  some  misuse  uf 
their  power  in  worldly  affairs,  they  have  been  lately  more  or  io-^a 
exiled  from  slate  government  in  their  i-eligious  capacity.  Vet  they 
have  been  guardians  of  the  revealed  law  of  conduct,  and  n^  depasi- 
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taties  of  wliat  Mr.  Matthew  Arnuld  calls  tbe  "secret  nnd  metliod" 
of  Christian  influence,  tlii^ir  right  to  instruct  men  in  it  is  as  un- 
deniable t*  their  consequent  value  in  social  refann.  Mouseigneur 
Isoard  confesses  that  )f.  Le  Play  has  a  right  to  feel  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  the  clergj*  to  teach  the  elementary  cyuditi«n»  of  heaUhv 
human  association  and  of  national  welfare  plainly  set  forth  as  tbey 
are  in  the  Divine  revelation.  He  says  in  excuse,  "Nous  savions  tout 
cela  ct  nous  \-ivions  dans  la  pennt^o  que  tout  le  mnudo  le  savait 
conmic  nous."  The  clergy,  he  continues,  "ont  cm  que  leur  tikrhe 
dtait  d'cntrcteoir  et  do  eonserrer,  et  ils  no  s'y  sont  pas  ^pargu^; 
ils  u'onl  m  que  tout  r(^ccmracnt  <\a\\  s'agit  de  rebatir  et  de  poser 
nne  sccondc  fois  les  fondoments  dc  la  soci^t»J  "  —  in  short,  to 
"recast"  not  religion  but  the  teaching  of  its  ministers  as  regardi; 
society;  to  preach  the  righteousness  of  the  Semitic,  rather  than 
the  school-loi-e  of  the  Aryan  man,  but  to  give  each  his  hannoniou;* 
office  in  remedying  disorder.  By  culture,  but  especially  by  conduct  or 
holiness,  the  priests  of  the  great  Roman  organization  are  eminently 
prepared  to  educate  races  in  tbe  Divine  likeness.  The  most  success- 
All  missionaricB  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  tradi- 
tionally sedulous  to  master  the  true  secret  of  human  advance.  They 
have  not  failed  to  cultivate  what  S.  Francis  Xavier  culls  the  science 
of  the  world,  nor  have  they  allowed  divorce  between  daily  life  and 
religion;  between  the  ethics  of  Sunday  and  Monday,  Holding  the 
Iaw  of  Sinai  with  steadfast  faith,  ond  saturated  by  daily  use  of  the 
lyrics  of  Liirael,  they  should  be  usefiil  allies  to  ^[.  Le  Play,  not  only  in 
teaching  the  decalogue  but  in  checking  the  despondency  which  comen 
of  satiety  and  which  with  a  shrug  meet*  remonstrance  hy  "aprt's 
nous  le  deluge." 

Since  theso  adhesions  have  been  declared  many  more  dcputif^s 
have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Union  de  la  Paix,  and  put  to 
M.  Le  Play  various  questions  touching  the  practical  application  of  bis 
advice  in  those  crises  which  are  peiiwttially  occurring  in  the  Assembly. 
He  has  recently  replied  in  a  panipidet  which  furms  the  fourth  uf  the 
series  published  by  the  Union,  and  ho  is  able  to  say,  but  with  his 
usual  ri^ticent  caution,  "  Les  dcpuU-^s  de  toutcs  nuances,  qui  suivunt 
votrc  cxcmplu  et  ceJui  de  M.  Lucien  Brun,  m'assurcnt  que  Ics  prin- 
cipes  dc  rUnion  n'ont  pas  6i6  sans  iuflucnocsur  quclqucs  rt^fsolutions 
r<^ntos."  Since  then  the  debate  on  sending  working  men  to  Vieima 
indicates  tbe  influence  of  the  Union,  while  the  remarkable  triumphs 
of  the  Conservative  reformers,  tbe  bush  of  revolutionists,  the  deve- 
lopment of  tolerant  good  sense,  the  presidency  of  M.  Bulfet,  give 
reason  fur  lively  hope  that  a  "  parti  national"  is  issuing  from  party 
strife.  It  is  but  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  it  promises  a  rapid  extension 
if  it  escape  the  perils  iucident  to  infancy,  and  specially  avoid  tbe  mis- 
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takes  wlucb  since  1830  bave  checked  muoy  siuceiv  aud  gcuerous 
movemcuts  towards  llie  reform  ui'  Home  of  tlio  eviln  signalised  by  M. 
Le  riay.  Aleautime  be  exerU  himself  streiiuously  to  rouse  men's  faiUi 
in  their  own  ponec  for  ^vod,  and  to  lossen  reliance  oa  "  saviours  of 
Bociety,"  whether  kings  or  aeronauts.  But  he  does  not  fail  to  olwervo 
that  aa  Assembly  which  would  invout  constitutions,  codes  and  cuKtoms 
after  eiK^i  general  election  is  more  uutrustwortby  tliau  the  worst 
d(Mpot.  Ill  Fniuce  as  it  \a  now,  and  iu  the  actual  A$»emlily,  he  is 
Bauguine  that  llie  rudical  laws  of  liuiuau  pnjgre88  may  obtiuu  atten- 
tion aud  that  so  a  cominou  action  lor  good  may  be  mcured  in  tbe 
Solution  of  urgent  social  questiuus.  "  La  qutattion  pi^itique,"  he 
roituratee,  "nous  niune  aux  abime^  tandis  que  la  question  sociale 
nous  ouvre  les  voies  du  salut,'  though  he  admits  reform  mugt  be 
by  Jlfficult  and  laborious  extiipitiou  of  error  and  amendment  of  the 
Code. 

And  wlit^ti  all  is  said  M.  Le  Play  does  not  forget  to  Femiu<l  us  that, 
if  we  neecli-d  other  certainty  of  mora]  decadence,  tbit;  urgency  of 
8<^tcial  qiicitLiuus  i^  an  evident  symptom  of  il.  There  is  ainaU  need  of 
"social  science"  in  a  healthy  world  conscious  of  good  aud  evil  That 
this  is  not  a  healthy  world  he  callii  in  pertinent  witness  M.  Julcn 
Simon,  whose  bouk  "  L'Ouvrierc,"  more  tlian  hears  oat  M.  Le  Play's 
report  of  the  disorders  that  arc  chronic  in  the  crowded  centres  of 
modern  industry.  He  cites  M.  Thiers  himself  who,  writing  on  pro- 
perty iu  lB4b,  declares  that  French  society  "  est  arriv^  a  eel  elat  de 
perturbation  morale  que  k's  id^es  las  plus  iiaturellefl,les  plus  ^ideutes, 
les  plus  universellement  recunmies  sont  mises  en  doutc."  To  reaffirm 
them  is  M.  Le  Play's  aim,  and  to  rejict  again-st  errors  that  involve 
social  disorder.  Eminently  practical  by  temper  as  by  habit  he  has 
boen  forced  to  oppose  radical  error  by  radical  principle^,  and  to 
reassert  in  presence  of  a  sceptieism  which  makes  society  impossible, 
tlie  proved  necessity  of  religion  as  its  cement  A  cement  pai-ticu- 
larly  indispensable  for  natiouB  tliat  adopt  democratic  fonnsof  gnvern- 
mentv 

"Ccst  le  deapofiBmc,"  declares  TocqucviUc,  "  qui  pent  ss  poner  do  la  foi, 
mala  non  In  liberty.  \a  religion  est  bpimcoiip  plus  nfc«isaire  dmis  la 
r6public|ue  qii'ils  pr^conisont  que  daiis  [a  monftfchie  qu'Ua  attaqiient,  et 
dans  IcB  I'^itubliquee  difmucratiques  quo  dana  Louteii  les  autrei.  C'otnini;nt 
la  soci^tc  puumut-ellu  munquur  U«  pt-rir  si,  t>uidi»  que  la  lieu  |iotitiqu«  wo 
rcUche  le  litm  moml  ue  so  i-«Morr:tit.  piu  ;  et  qti«  Cure  d'uu  p«itple  uisitre 
do  lui-m^me  s'U  u'ost  pas  soumis  k  DJou  I" 

The  dead  levols  of  secularism  would  not  have  commended  themselves 
to  the  great  advocate  of  democracy. 

While  ttititinctly  Catholic  himself  there  la  commendable  breadth 
in  M.  Le  Play's  recognition  of  the  woik  done  by  all  the  great  noli- 
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gions  wLich  have  delivered  to  mea  laws  bused  on  the  concep^o.  of 
natural  pruDeiiesK  to  evil  aad  declaring  tlic  rules  of  iioblo  conduct. 
Coincident  with  the  iacreose  of  scepticism  he  observes  a  decliue  of 
character  mure  marked  ia  the  t^maU  tbaa  in  those  groat  alTairs  of  life 
in  which  a  feeling  of  honour  intervenes.  Meantime  as  no  affirmation 
of  personal  conviction  would  seem  suiliciejit  to  mcLt  tho  iudiffcrentism 
of  the  dav,  su  i^ain,  and  j'et  again,  he  urgds  the  meanings  of  facts. 
the  imminence  of  social  war — and  the  certain  arrest  of  it,  if  the  lessons 
of  late  ^rearis  he  Ktndicil  with  good-will.  The  acknowledged  existence 
of  Houud  convictions  held  in  common  byllii  members. would  certainly 
increase  re&pect  for  the  A^tieuibly  aii  a  source  of  that  authority  in 
which  it  ha&  been  wanting.  1^  it  chimerical  to  hope  in  kucIi  a  case 
«otne  relief  to  Europe  from  the  cha-ssepot  xaucdous  of  :»uciety,  and 
from  the  diplomacy  which  is  apparently  orgauiaed  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  law  of  nations  3 

I  cannot  do  better  in  concluding  this  sketch,  of  a  movement  as 
remarkable  in  its  appeal  rather  to  the  known  than  the  unknown,  as 
by  ''iix  novel  rejection  of  novelties,  than  to  quote  the  author's  a«.lvice 
to  English  citizens,  publiBhed  in  the  Times  of  the  27th  of  January. 
Knowinif  us  as  he  doe*,  it  h&s  a  special  value  as  the  fniit  of  an  in- 
dependent yet  woU-informed  judgment 

"  I  see  better  crory  day  that  tJia  dwnrdeni  of  our  West  excite  tb«  ooTetous* 
ue&9  of  the  ivn}  colossi  who  are  deveb[.>iu^  thuuisclvcs  to  rapidly  in  the 
north  of  tlie  two  worlds.  For  tweuLy  yeara  1  havo  asked  in  vain  of  your 
{hiukcrs  tu  help  me  to  cure  our  country,  which  beuceforwanl  will  bu  your 
uatunil  ally  ;  hut  If  they  do  uut  think  thu  time  has  come  to  give  us  this 
asaiiitauce,  I  advise  thcui  at  all  coats  to  rejeot  the  inviisiua  of  the  system 
which  lias  been  left  tu  iiu  hy  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

"  The  study  of  England  has  greatly  contributed  to  opfen  my  eyes  to  the 
%-icea  uf  uur  nodal  coaHbitntiun.  If  those  reflections  should  arouse  the 
attention  nf  your  eouuti-ymeii,  I  should  in  pan  have  paid  a  dobL  Mny 
they  rejeot  impriident  novelties  and  spare  yon  from  the  sad  trials  which  we 
have  undergone. " 

M,  C.  O'CoNNOit  Monms. 
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WHILE  tite  collectivo  Iiuinan  race  has  beeu  as  a  nilc  i-elij^ous. 
Mail  luis  exliiljited  in  his  religions  every  variety  of  tyi>e  and 
degree  of  diftercnce  lying  between  the  rudest  Ketishism,  and  the  most 
refined  and  abstract  Moiirjtheisin.  Tliey  have  embodted  ideas  at  once 
su  anlitlietic  and  akin,  tliat  religion  can  be  uiade  a  point  speciOcally 
distiiiguishing  savage  from  civilized  raciut,  or  a  generic  characteristic 
of  man  as  man.  Here  the  object  of  worship  is  a  stone,  or  tree,  or 
rude  charm  ;  there,  the  high  and  holy  One  wlm  iuhahitcth  eternity.  In 
one  place  the  worship  has  beeu  glad  and  hghtsomc,  has  lovod  the 
festive  gai'land,  the  mystic  dance,  and  the  exultant  hymn ;  in.  another 
it  ha^  been  fearful  and  sombre,  seeking  by  pun  and  penance,  by 
human  or  aTiimul  sacrifices,  to  propittale  angry  deities  Now  it  haa 
Iwena  simple  act  of  devotion  which  the  patriarch  or  father  could  per- 
form, and  again,  an  extensive  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  sacred 
and  significant  in  the  minutest  particulars^  which  an  initiated  and 
consecrated  priest  was  needed  to  celebrate.  Sometimes  the  simplicity 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  to  a  foreigner  accustomed  to  a  moi* 
elaborate  ritual,  Atheism.  At  others,  the  ccremoniali.sm  has  deter- 
mined the  very  social  and  political  constitution,  and  made  the  natiou 
appear  not  so  much  a  people  with  a  priesthood  as  a  priesthood  with 
a  people.      The  varieties  are  so  many,  that  classification   is  here 
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peculiarly  difficiilt,  and  the  liiflicully  w  increased  by  Jiiquircra  failiiiji 
to  agree  on  a  priaciplo  of  division.  The  tlicologiau,  cthno^raplicr, 
comparative  mythologist,  historian  of  opiuioD,  has  each  a  cla-ssificatioii 
suited  to  his  owu  pi-onnce,  inapplicable  to  any  utbcr.  Only  one  thing 
is  clear — Keligion  is  as  universal  as  man,  but  as  varied -lq  type  as  the 
races  and  aations  of  men.* 

0;it  of  this  variety  many  questions  rise  which  are  becoming, 
happilyj  every  *lay  more  capable  of  scientific  discussion.  Have  the 
religious  of  mnn  developed  from  ouo  or  sovsral  centres,  or  risen  spo- 
radically with  the  riso  of  tlio  IribL-s  or  natious  by  whom  they  are  held^ 
Wlieu,  and  why,  did  man  begin  to  bo  religious  ?  What  was  the 
earliest  form  of  religion  ?  Whether  are  the  many  ethnic  faiths 
deteriorations  or  developments  of  man's  primitive  belief  7  But  these 
questions,  however  attractive,  are  not  meant  to  be  discussed  here, 
save  perhaps,  incidentally.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  psychical  qualities  distinctive  of  the  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  races  have  contributetl,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fonn 
certain  specific  varieties  of  religion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prepare  in 
and  through  these  certain  elements,  principles,  and  capacities  of  belief, 
essential  to  a  catholic  or  universal  religion  ?  The  question  is,  within 
limits,  capable  of  definite  historical  treatment.  As  certainly  as  the 
several  Semitic  languages  are  varieties  of  a  single  and  more  priniittve 
speech,  the  Semitic  religions  have  been  evolved  from  a  single  and 
simple  faith.  As  surely  as  the  many  Indo-liuropean  dialects  are 
develo]>ed  or  corrupted  forms  of  a  once-common  family  tongue,  the 
various  Indo-European  religiuns  Jire  shootij  which  have  grown  out 
from  a  single  stoclt.  One  section  of  the  problem  just  stated  seems 
thus  to  admit  of  something  more  than  an  approximate  solution. 

Variety  of  mental  endowment  has  been  as  chai-acteristic  of  nations 
;is  of  individuals.  The  law  of  heredity  reigns  in  the  race  as  in  the 
family,  and  distinctive  genius  is  as  natural  in  the  one  as  Ln  the  other. 
Inherited  capacities  which  spnng  from  a  common  descent,  collective 
tendencies  which  flow  from  kindred  natures  formed  under  the  .<«imc 
institutions,  and  existing  under  similar  physical  and  geographical 
conditions,  give  to  a  hotnogeneou-"!  people  a  species  of  colossal  indi- 
viduality. The  great  men  it  produces  are,  as  a  rule,  great  after  the 
distinctive  genim  of  their  race.  The  priest  is  characteristic  of  some 
nations,  the  soldier  of  others.  In  one  land  the  prophet,  in  another 
1  the   poet,   is    the  great   man.     The   Greeks  had  thcii'  Homer,  the 

^^1  Hebrews  their  Moses.  The  Eg^'ptians  built  temples,  the  Rttman^ 
^^  amphitheatres.  The  Phojnicians  were  merchants,  the  Assyrian.^ 
^^        conquerors.     And  this  distinctive  genius  is  ever  and  again  concen- 
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irated  in  man  or  uvont,  ami  tlm8  qviickened  and  sout  forward  with 
fnigiii(>nt.Gd  volume  and  force  in  a  dtn^pcnod  chanuol. 

Wljat  may  be  termed  religitius  faculty  or  geuius,  has  been  the 
characteristic  endownicut  of  certain  peoples.  The  Semitic  aad  Iiido- 
Ktiropean  families  have  hi;eu  in  this  as  io  every  other  resp«?ct  highly, 
though  uot  e<:[ually.  gifted.  Tht;  t'onnei"  has  beeu  in  I'eligiuD  the  more 
creative  and  conservative,  the  latter,  the  more  receptive  and  progrea- 
Bive  race.  Tfie  Hebrew  faith  in  its  earlier  Mosaic  and  latter  Judaic 
phages,  Ciiricitiaijity  and  Islam,  are  of  Semitic  origin;  Zuroastrism, 
BrahmaDiKm,  and  Buddhism,  of  Indo-European.  But  however 
splendid  tliyse  creatiouB.  lljey  by  no  means  exhaust  the  productive 
TeligiouK  genius  of  the  Iwu  families.  Many  other  giowths  have  lived 
and  died,  leaving  iu  the  buccoH^ivo  strata  that  mark  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  remains,  now  gigantic  and  legible,  and  again,  minute  and 
hardly  decipherable.  But  the  very  leaat  of  the  dead  have  contributed 
to  develop  the  linng.  The  great  religions  of  the  world  are  like  great 
river!!,  .'jpringing  fmm  small  and  distant  nource-i,  swollen  in  their 
course  by  many  a  streamlet,  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  conlluence  of 
another  far-travelled  river,  and  then  flowing  on  in  gnmder  ^vlume 
under  a  new  name.  No  race  can  claim  a  true  world-religion  ad  its 
own  exclusive  creation.  Though  Christianity  rose  in  the  Semitic,  it 
haa  been  made  what  it  i«  by  the  ludo-Kiiropean  family.    The  stream 


that  eighteen  centuries  i^ince  started  from  its  objure  souroe  ia 
Galilee  was  very  unlike  tlie  river  that  novr  waters  the  many  Lands 
peopled  by  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races.  Kvery  nation  which  has 
embraced  Christianity  has  contributed  to  its  growth.  Kace  and  reli- 
gion have  continued  reciprocal  in  their  action.  Conversii^u  bus  here 
been  mutual,  the  mind  modifying  the  very  object  which  changed  it. 
The  Hebrews  may  stand  aa  the  highest  example  of  the  Semitic  genius, 
especially  in  itu  creative  form.  They  were  as  a  nation  always  insigni- 
ficant, indeed  almost  politically  impotent  Their  country  was  small, 
little  larger  at  it«  best  than  a  fourth  of  England,  and  it«  seaboard  waa 
almost  always  held  by  trilws  either  hostile  or  independent.  Their 
history  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  national  existence,  tirst  against 
the  native  tribes,  then  again«t  foreign  empires.  Egypt.  Chahl^a. 
Assyria,  Persia,  Oreecf,  and  Rnme,  were  successively  either  their 
iDMters  or  protractors,  and  their  often  threatened  national  cxisleocc 
was  at  last  trampled  out  by  the  legions  of  Titus,  and  themselves  sent 
to  wander  over  ihe  earth  as  a  strange  e.xample  of  a  destroyed  nation 
but  an  indestructible  people.  Without  tho  commercial  or  colonizing 
energy  of  their  Phoenician  ktnsnten,  without  the  architectural  genius 
aud  patient  industiy  whicli  built  the  monuments  and  cities  of  Egypt, 
without  the  ambition  and  refinement  which  raised  their  Assyrian 
brethren  to  empire  and  a  luxurious  civilization,  without  the  poetic 
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aud  speculative  geDius  of  the  Graeks,  wiUiout  the  martial  and 
pi>liucal  capacity  of  iht;  Romans,  cht'  jjolitically  uinm|H)i-t.itit  and 
iltiftjHseii  HubrewB  liare  excelled  these  gifteti  iiatiuiis,  siiigly  and  com- 
bined, iu  religiouB  facultyand  iu  the  power  ex<Tciwd  thruugh  religion  on 
maukind.  Tlic  Book  wliich  Lait  been  InconteBtiddy  the  mightiest  iu 
the  world  for  good,  is  ihe  Book  which  embodies  the  religiouts  ifauughttt 
and  i^pirations,  faitli  and  tiopen  of  this  ancient  and  iu  other  respects 
almost  despicable  race.  The  Hindus  are  our  own  kinsmen.  The 
blood  in  their  veins  wait  va  pure  Iiido-£uropcan  as  ours,  perhaps  muck 
purer,  when  on  the  bankn  of  the  InduK  or  the  Sarasvati  they  sang 
their  old  vedic  hymns.  But  these  hymns  can  never  be  to  us  or  our 
SODS  wliat  the  I'solnis  of  the  iSL-niitic  Helu-ews  have  been  for  centuries 
to  tlie  noblest  lndo-Europi;an  nations.  No  Aryan  faith  was  more 
iiplritual  or  exulted  than  the  Zoroostiian,  but  while  Mokus  and  the 
Prophets  Imvo  been  living  re]i<pous  forces  studiwl  and  revered  alike 
by  tlie  simplest  and  most  cultured  intellects  of  the  Wct-t,  tho  Avesta 
ceased  ugtfs  since  to  be  a  religious  power,  save  to  a  scattered  remnant 
of  itii  antient  people,  and  is  now  only  a  study  for  a  few  scholars 
curious  as  to  Ihu  ix*ligious  and  langiiages  of  mankind.  Ll  that  ITebrew 
Literature,  which  has  become  the  sacred  literature  of  our  most 
civilized  i-aces,  and  luadu  tlio  vvry  blood  and  bone  of  their  religious 
life,  there  must  be  souietbing  profoumlly  universal  .lud  quickening, 
which  tindsaud  sulistius  the  dee[K'st  spiritual  wants  of  man.  Perhaps 
the  wheel  of  time  never  brought  about  a  more  iroiiicui  or  more 
splendid  revenge.  Kj^ypt  is  like  ht-r  own  sphinx,  a  broken  and  decay- 
ing riddle  half  buried  In  u  wilderness  of  sand.  The  stately  pride  and 
luxur}'  of  Assyria  lie  buried  under  the  mounds  that  mark  where  her 
cities  oDce  stood,  Greece  is  livinj;  Greece  no  more,  and  Rome  a 
strange  scene  of  religious  imbecility  and  confusion,  pobtical  anarchy 
and  incompleteness.  But  Israel,  trniisformed  indeed  and  renamed, 
but  in  all  that  constituted  its  esseua^  and  right  to  existence  Israel  still, 
lives  in  and  guides  the  oonscieuoe  of  Christendom.  So  giamlly  have 
the  weak  things  of  tho  world  amfonnded  the  things  that  were  mighty. 
There  has  been  more  variety  of  religious  genius  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean than  in  the  Semitic  fa:nily.  It  has  exhibited  indeed  a  single 
generic  type,  but  witii  many  specific  differences.  As  the  finest  example 
of  religious  genius  thia  ftimily  affords  the  Teutonic  peoples  may  bo 
selected,  though  their  action  in  the  relif^nouH  provincu  has  been  not  *o 
niuchcreativeasreooptiTc.  The  Teuton  has  indeed  bteu  insome  respects 
more  religious  than  the  Hebrew.  His  religious  life  has  not  been  so 
concentrated  and  stem,  has  been  more  diHuited  and  genial,  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  has  blossomed  into  a  broader  and  sweeter  and  more 
hnraan  culture.  And  so  Teutonic  has  not  been  like  Judaic  religion, 
iconoclastic^  but  has  loved  the  Fine  Arts,  Music  and  Poetry,  Archi- 
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ievturo  and  Puioting,  has  not  been  conservative  and  race-bound,  but 
progrcfiBivc  aiiJ  uiis^ionan*.  Tlie  Teutonic  peoples  have  in  their 
Gocrgies  and  enterprise,  wars  and  ambitions,  been  governed  by  ideal», 
have,  becatise  inspired  by  these,  led  the  van  of  the  world's  intellectual 
proj^TCsg,  fuuglit  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  carried  light  and  culture 
and  commerce  to  tlie  :3ava£e  races  of  the  eartJi.  And  so  wiiile  they 
have  not,  like  the  Hebrews,  created  a  religion,  they  have  been  created 
by  one.  The  Christianity  they  received  tlicy  have  so  assimilated  as  to 
become  its  noblest  rcpi-cseiitativcs. 

TJic  C'liincse,  again,  inay  be  selected  as  a  contrast  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Teut^u.  They  stand,  indeed,  outside  the  two  families  with 
irhicb  we  are  here  concerned,  but  are  noticed  simply  as  a  people 
singularly  deficient  in  religious  faculty.  Their  country  is  extensive 
and  rich,  ahno^t  inexhaustible  in  fertility  and  mineral  wealtli.  They 
are  a  gitted  race,  ingeuious,  inventive  yet  imitative,  patient,  indua> 
triuuii.  frugal  Their  civilization  is  ancient,  their  literary  capacity 
cuusidenible,  their  classics  receive  an  almost  religious  reverence.  But 
this  pt;(jplc  has  a  so  attenuate  religious  faculty  or  guuius,  that  it  can 
hatxlly  be  said  over  to  have  known  religion,  at  least  as  Semitic  and 
Indu-Euiupean  peoples  understand  it  Their  notions  of  deity  are  so 
formless  and  fluid  that  it  can  be  argued,  just  as  one  iuterpruts  their 
speech,  either  that  they  are  theists  or  atheists.  They  rvverenoe 
humanity  as  typified,  not  Ju  the  endless  promise  and  hope  of  the 
fotiire,  but  in  the  completed  characters  and  acbievemeuts  of  the  pa«l. 
Their  piety  is  filial,  their  worship  ancestral.  There  are,  indeed,  three 
established  religion!} ;  but,  not  tu  speak  of  an  advice  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  one  of  them,  given  by  a  late  emperor  to  his  peoi)le. 
two  would  hardly  be  classed  as  such  in  any  other  country  than  China, 
while  the  third  is  a  religion  iniported  from  India,  and  so  depraved  by 
the  change  that  the  Buddhism  of  the  civilized  Chinese  standi  beneath 
that  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  And  so  this  gifted  race,  deprived  of  the 
ideals  that  could  alone  urge  it  forward,  has  for  centuries  moved  in  a 
cycle  which  gave  movement  without  progress,  and  has,  by  turning  back 
to  a  dead  worship  of  a  dead  past,  cea-sed  to  advance  along  the  not 
always  straight  line  which  ofTers  alike  to  the  individual  and  the 
I  nation  the  only  path  to  perfection. 

^^H  Certain  of  tiie  specific  psychical  t(ualitiefi  which  distinguish  the  seve- 

^^^       ral  races  and  familie>*  of  man  may  thus  be  regarded!  as  h  jiriorl  faculties 
I  determinitig  the  type  i>f  religion  and  civilization  pfculiju-  to  each. 

I  Culture  can  never  abolisli  the  differences  between  a  Shakcspere  and 

I  a  Milton,  a  Oocthe   and  a  Schiller;  and  civilization  can  as  little 

I  smooth  into  similarity  psychical  types  so  distinct  as  the  Semitic  and 

I  Indo-European.     Minds  like  seeds  prwluce  fruit  nach  after  its  kind, 

W  and  kind  is  here  crHextciisivc  with   kin.     In  the  earlier  ages,  too, 
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there  was  nothing  to  tone  down,  evei_v thing  to  cmpliasize.  racial 
peculiar iti us,  Miud  was  not  cosmopoUtau.  but  uotioual  or  Iribal,  ajul 
uarrowed  whatever  it  created  or  received  to  its  owti  sptiere.  Hence 
the  only  religions  it  knew  were,  not  like  the  modeni,  nnivei-sal,  but 
tribal  ur  Dati<jnal,  ai^  diistinclivtf  of  a  pei.tple  an  itis  language  or  its 
Jaws.  This  liinitatiun  and  idolatioa  could  not  hul  produce  variety  in 
faith  and  worship,  make  the  religion  the  miiior  of  the  family  mind 
ia  all  its  facultiea  aud  phases.  The  didtiuctive  geuiu*  of  the  race  is 
always,  indeed,  liable  to  be  weakened  or  inteusifted  by  the  rise  of 
new  ur  u  change  tn  the  old  coudittous.  The  family  or  trilte  may 
either  abtiorb  ar  be  ab8orbcd  into  other  fuiuilieij  or  tribes,  and  the 
iutermixture  may  result  in  a  new  correlation  of  fiiculties  and  ideas, 
acts  and  objects  of  worship,  «ucb  as  is  shown  us  by  the  peoples  who 
settled  iu  the  Mesopotamiau  Valley,  and  foundeil  the  empires  that 
eiicceasivety  ro«e  there.  A  change  in  geographical  position  may 
modify  the  physical  and  psychical  (pialities  of  a  race,  and  create  a 
new  order  of  thought  and  a  now  set  of  iiLstitutions,  just  as  the 
Aryans  in  India  developed  as  immigranta  and  conquerors  religious 
and  social  systems,  which,  while  originally  like,  wtre  in  their  final 
form  gcnorically  unlike,  other  Indo-European  religions  and  polities. 
Intercourse  with  friendly  peoples  may  introduce  varieties  of  belief 
and  worship,  like  those  Bacchic  and  other  frenzied  rites  the  commerce 
with  Phceuicia  introduced  into  the  calm  and  beautiful  naturalism  of 
Greece.  But  while  such  changes  and  relations  may  qualify  and  com- 
plicate, they  do  not  nnllifj'  the  action  of  the  national  genius.  Its 
action,  expulsive,  assimilative,  or  evolutionary,  goes  on  mo<lifying  the 
old,  incorporating  the  foreign,  educing  or  producing  the  new,  andean 
cease  only  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  inter-action  of  the 
living  intellect  and  living  faith  is  continual,  every  change  in  the  one 
being  answered  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  other. 

The  form  undfT  which  this  religious  faculty  or  genius  works  is 
twofold,  tht:  diffused  and  the  concentrated,  as  a  tendency  common  to 
the  collective  natiou,  or  as  a  force  embodied  in  a  great  personality. 
The  one  represents  the  faculty  in  ita  stationary  and  conservative,  the 
other  in  its  reformatory  and  progressive  action.  Religious  arc  never 
changed  or  reformed  by  the  collective  and  involuntary,  but  by  the 
individual  and  conscious  will.  The  people  without  a  great  raligious 
personality  U  without  distinctive  religious  genius,  therefore,  without 
a  groat  religion,  can  only  develop  one  relative,  particular,  exclusive, 
that  miiy  grow  with  the  national  greatniiAs,  but  is  certJiin  to  participate 
in  its  decay  and  drath.  Only  where  the  gijnlus  is  p»*rHonalize<l  can  it 
lieeome  creative  of  a  religion  able  to  transcend  tlio  limits  of  race.  The 
old  sublime  faith  of  Inin,  wliich  gave  to  Judaism  some  of  itn  finest 
moral  and  spiritual  clement-s,  sprang  from  Zoroaster.     The  Uindii 
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Snltya  Muni  creat'ed  the  rfli}*ion  that  seoms  like  the  blacknesH  of 
despair  to  as,  yet  Iiaa  lielpc^I  so  maay  milUooa  of  Aryan  aoil  Tara- 
nian  men  to  struggle  through  self-deDial  to  annihilation.  At  the 
ttoarce  of  Judaism  stands  the  niajcslic  form  of  Abraham,  and  tfao 
most  splendid  ecriex  of  religious  personalities  known  to  histoi^',  iwmo 
nameless,  nome  named,  like  Moees  and  Klijah.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
hinds  him  to  JesuK.  CImsilianity  ha«  it*  Cliriirt,  Islam  its  Mahomet. 
Neither  Jahveh  nor  AUnli  cow  \\w  in  human  faith  without  his 
prophet.  In  landH  where  the  prophet  was  unknown,  or  his  voice 
iheanl.  the  religions  have  been  local,  national,  such  tm  the  genius 
'of  Greeet^!  might  adorn  hut  could  not  vivify,  the  power  of  Rome 
exalt  hut  not  universalizG, 

llie  disciisaion  must  now  become  more  definite,  an  inquiry  into 
the  action  of  the  religious  faculty  in  the  Semitic  and  Indo~Eiiro}iean 
familiea  Their  etlinieal  |vculiari)ies  and  affinities  havo  l>een  often 
enough  disctistted,  with  more  than  (ho  usual  qtiantiticii  of  theoretical 
dogmatism,  vagne  generalities,  and  particular  manipulated  iotA 
universal  traits,  A  brilliant  French  savant  some  years  i^o  paiiitwl 
a  characteristically  picturestjue  and  exaggerated  portrait  of  the 
Semitic  race.  It  was  a  race  eniimently  sahjectjve,  gifted  with  n 
munothiM^tic  instinct,  which  a  nomadic  life  in  the  monotonous  Syrian 
and  Ambian  deserts  liad  in  certain  branches  evoked  and  intensified 
into  a  monotheistic  cnthu&tasm.  Tliis  instinct  not  only  explained 
the  cliarac'ter,  but  defined  the  niiwiion  of  the  Shemites.  They  existed 
to  create  mount  he  t»<ni.  Their  genius  was  monotonous  as  well  aa 
monotheistic,  loved  the  simple,  hated  the  manifold,  was  anti-mytho- 
logical, intolerant,  incurious,  and  therefore  unscieulIRe.  Their  [wetry 
was  eHAcnLialty  subjective,  without  variety;  lyrical,  not  epical  or 
dramatic.  They  were  (^oistic,  pasti^iooatc.  without  high  artistic 
geniu'i,  iiiforioi"  in  mtlitiry  and  ]>oIitic;il  capacity.  Simplicity,  tlio 
antithesis  of  the  ludo- Europe itii  variety,  epitomized  the  Semitic 
character.  Their  instinct  was  not  genius..  Monotheism  was  as  it 
were  the  minimum  of  religion,  the  creation  of  a  people  that  luul 
few  religious  needs.* 

The  elabomte,  but  too  ideal,  portrait  pleased  nobody.  The  mono- 
theistic instinct  was  fur  opposite  reasons  an  equal  horror  to  the 
scientiHc  and  the  religious.  Schohuf  afiimied  und  proved  polytheistie 
tende^cie!^  in  all  the  bnmclie^  of  the  mce  ;  so  strong,  indeed,  in  tbo 

*  M.  Renan'a  Hiiiloin  Oener.  et  SjraX&me  OainpL  dea  LuiKtM"  S^mltiquM,  Liv.  {. 
dl.  L  :  Lir.  v.  ch.  ii.  f  ri.  Also  NonrcllM  CooMdrroLions  »ux  I«  CnracUra  O«noi. 
dee  peoples  Krinit.—JoDniftl  Ani&t^ue,  xiti.  pp.  -JM  ■JS'J  ;  '(!7~4tiu.  Also,  Splcfel 
Brtntflche  AlterthumBk.  r>S7~ddl.  Lasecn,  Imiiaebe  AlUirthutnak.  i.  JtM— 497 
(2Btl«dlL). 
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very  braiiKli  wbicli  gave  monotheism  to  tlic  world  as  to  involTe  it 
in  chnmit;  interiiefine  8tni«™les.  Yet  the  pietiirc  was  only  exag- 
gerated— not  wholly  untrue.  Monotheism  wns  the  creation  of  the 
Hcniitic  genius,  the  goul  to  which  it  struggled  in  all  the  bmnrhes 
of  the  iiice.  Nothing  was  uiort?  alien  to  the  nndo-Kuropean  raind. 
The  unities  it  gro[)cd  after  and  reached  were  not  personal,  hut  abstract 
conceptions,  metaphysical  Hkc  the  Bralima  of  India,  ur  elhlad  like 
the  IV  6.yad6v  of  Gi"eeiie.  Greek  genius  inteiiHifie'l  had  pryduced 
more  splendid  tmgedicB  than  those  nf  .^chyloa  or  8ophokles,  a 
subliraer  philosophy  than  Plato'^.  not  proclnimed  a  religion  with 
'■there  is  no  Gud.  but  God  "  as  its  Gospel,"  The  Hebrew  genius 
enUrgcd,  clorifiBd,  bad  only  excelled  on  its  uwu  provinco,  not  invaded 
the  Aiyao.  The  mces  arc,  indeed,  contnusta.  move  in  ditferent  orbits, 
yet  each  oh  complcmenUir}'  to  tlie  other,  like  lights  made  to  rule  the 
twu  sections  of  human  thought  If  the  Greek  has  niiute  nur  literniy, 
the  Hebrew  bos  made  'our  retigiouH  clai;sict<,  and  the  creators  of 
works  so  different  cuuld  hardly  be  Hiinilarly  endowed. 

The  first  and  fontal  point  of  diflereuce  in  religious  tliouglit  between 
tlie  two  races  is  this — the  mode  of  conceiving  and  expressing  deity. 
The  dieliuctively  Semitic  names  uf  God  expresti,  usisnow  well  known, 
mora)  or  metaphysical  qualities  and  relations  ;  the  ludo-Europeau  de- 
not«  natural  objecta,  phenomena,  and  puweix*  Language  is  here  & 
faithful  mirror  of  mind ;  the  word  speaks  as  the  thought  had  conceived. 

The  teiTa  for  God  common  to  all  the  Semitic  family  is  £1.  the 
strong,  the  mi^dily.  It  often  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  is  applied  both 
to  Jahveh;  and  heathen  deitieH.§  It  denoted  the  chief  deity  of 
Byblus,!|is  found  in  the  Babylonian'"  and  Hirnyaritic**  inscriptions,  in 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  Canaan,  and  North  Arabia.*1  It  is  known  in  a 
nmple  or  compound  form  to  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  is  equally 
<{^Di6cant  as  an  indication  of  their  original  unity  and  the  conception 
the  united  family  had  of  God.  Alongside  it  may  be  placed  the 
Hebrew  Kloah.  mostly  used  in  the  plural  Klohxm,  the  Arabic  Ildh, 
with  the  article  Allnk,  yc\\\cYt  are  not,  indeed,  etymoiogically  con- 
nected with  El,  bn!  derivatives  from  a  root  exprctsive  of  agitation, 


'  KtcintKal,    ZeiCMhrift    Mr   Velkarp^ydwL    md   Spiaebwintnaobaft,    toL  i. 
p.  343. 

t  M.  Kullcr.  Chiiw,  vol.  I,  Zj'.'  S.    Introdnctlcni  to  the  Soioiog  of  Betigioii,  pfn 
116,  tl.    Kueuen,  De  OodadieDst  ran  IbtiwI,  vol,  i.  pp.  '2i4~S, 

t  Joe.  MsH.  22.     P».  L.  I.     Qcn.  xxxL  IS.     Dan.  xi.  3C 

§  Ex.  «V.  11.     li.  xliT.  in.  15  ;  xlr.  2a. 

Philn.  Byb.,  iwespUiDed  bjF  Uuniien,  Kg7pt,  iv.  iK7.  ff. 

%  Sobnulw,  KeilinKhrifton  iiiid  daa  AlUt  Test  pp.  4 1-3. 

**  Omaiidcr,  Zcibwhr.  der  lienbi.  BIorgaBL  Geaellechaft,  x.  Kl. 

tt  Tfrl^.  Vi-rf,'cl)jk.  G«achiG<V  ran  tlco  EgypL  na  Mowpot.  GodHdlciutcn,  pp.  i6(>,  B. 
Gescnini,  HIoDum.  Phounio,,  p.  406. 
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fear,  and  so  dcnot*  the  being  who  is  feared.*  Another  very  old 
Hebrew/  and  possibly  Phoetiiciaii.;  name  was  <!>7tu'^/(/ai>  the  po^'CTfai, 
which  perhaps  stood  in  some  way  coonected  with  the  Egyptian  Sei 
or  Svh.  In  JClyon.  the  Host  High,  we  have  a  name  known  alike  to 
the  Cnnaanites.^  Fhceoicians,[|  and  Hcbrews.1^  But  one  much  more 
common  is  the  Phtfiniciao.  Carthaginian,  Canaanitish,  Israelitiob,'* 
Bfuit,  the  Assvrian  Btl^  *t  Lord,  Master,  Husband.  Another  nam«, 
Adon.  very  similar  in  meaniDg,  was  need  by  tlie  Cauaaaite^^^ 
Phceniciaus,§§  Hubren'KJIij  and  in  the  form  A  thmai  employed  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  Baal  never  wa£  lo  denote  Jalivch.^*<'  In  the  word  MoUch, 
possibly  either  an  Ammonite***  or  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Meleek,  king,  we  have  a  name  for  God.  that  appears  in  several 
Semitic  dialects,  as  the  Phoenician  Melkai'tb.  kin^  of  the  city,  Baal- 
molech,  *  +  f  and  the  Assyrian  gotls  Malik,  Adroiamelech  and  Atiam- 
melecli.;;;  The  national  god  of  Assyria,^  «*»/■,  was  so  named  in  all 
likelihood  because  his  people  conceived  him  as  a  good  being,  the 
deity  giving  hin  name  to  the  land  rather  than  the  land  to  tko 
'^*^'*^y'§§§  "^^^  specific  and  distinctive  Hebrew  name  for  God,  ./a/t(r/(, 
m*>anfl  "  he  who  is,"  and  as  it  is  etymologically  explicable,  so  it 
remains  religiously  signi6cant,  on]y  on  Hebrew  soil ;  can  be  traced  as 
little  to  an  AssjTinn  as  to  an  Egyptian  orPhcenician  source.||]ll(  These, 
then,  common   and  distinciivc    Semitic  names  of  deity  show  that 

*  Prof.  Fleiacliar  in  Delitnch,  Gcuuxis,  pp.  47,  t.  4  ml..  Ku«nen  GoditdMOMt  T&n 
bn»,  i.  *Tk 

f  Bx.  Ti.  a.    Qen.  xrii  1  -.  xxriii.  S.  Jcc. 

;  BanMn  expltdmi  tiia  A^nifros  of  Fhilo.  Bjbl.,  u  a  blnnilued  rendering'  of 
SJuidttaUV.^rP^,  it.  2SI-1. 

$  Cea.  idv.  IS-M.  11  Phllo.  BjW.,  Buflaon,  Egypt  i?.  IW,  SSI. 

^  Ps.  xix.  :i :  xxi.  I,  kc 

**  Mov«n,  Itelig.  <lar  Pluininar,  rol.  i.   ICO,  IT.     Tho  question  aiaed  in  PiofioMOC' 
Doty'B  loncliten  m  U«cca.iui(I«acshituiitivi>lj-  (liDciutM-d  i>f  \b.U:  in  nollnnd.aa  to  tb« 
anciciit  wonJiip  of  Israel  hting  one.  not  of  Jnilivoh,  but  of  Baal.canuot,  of  coome,  br 
touched  berc.     Nor  In  It  in  An,T  m-&^  of  rital  tnotncat  to  onr  prMcnt  ducnaaian. 

t+  Sctiader*  Ke»iiiPchri(tea.M>-l.  Jf  Jo«.  x.  1.    JoA.  I,  S. 

^§  <>«»oniuB,  Monum.  Iliomio.  p.  niC.  nil  Joe.  iiL  IS. 

tf  Kx.  iv.  in.  13  i  Ik.  xl  U\  ko.  Tn  IEoit«a,  11.  IC  (Id.),  Baaii  U  BMd  not  w  8 
l>rop«r  iiainv,  l>ui  hk  tJic  xi.'non.vm  of  hnsbnnd,  only  with  il  !ft«nier.  Ins  affectionate 
wnw.  KuhM  (I'rophntrn  i,  liM)  trnnsIiLbut  tnihlf.  Ka«aeo  (UoilsdieDst  Tau 
lunuil,  i.  4oI — Iti  (liKtin|{uiiiliea  tlnui,  Itaull  Mon  imiri,  latii  Han  ijMiMX, 

***  Wliijii«  t>o«l  Motectj  v.tt»  Hniil  to  be.  I  Kinga,  xi.  7.  J«r.  xlix.  I^I.  Uov^tx, 
Die  }'b(iiii««r,  i.  3-'il. 

ttt  MoveiR,  1.  4m.    GeKniufl,  Monnm.  Phont.  p.  23:!. 

XSX  fiahnd«r'8  KeHinschrifum,  <:.'>,  \yi^.  %%%  lb.  7-B. 

mill  The  qucflUon  ■»  to  th«  iKiuruu  uf  the  nuncJahvcb  hiuiof  late  entered  on  anew, 
or  mthvr  cetunwd  upon  on  old,  pbiiw,  aad  bcwme  of  vital  importanoe  to  tbo  inter- 
pretfttlou  of  the  relitrlou  of  iKraol.  Of  ooorse  it  is  inipoeslblfi  to  dlmui  It  tn  a  paper 
like  the  .iboTi?,  It  rouKt  wiut  ni-pjirnU  t-reatmmit.  See,  on  tiM  ono  side,  C^cnso, 
Port  V.  pp.  'Jl!!>— »4,  App.  ill  ;  Luuil,  ThRuIugisoh.  Tijdajirirt,  il.  pp.  IJC— 70.  On 
th<]  other,  Kueuen,  Oodsdteiuib  van  larsi'l,  i.  274,  3'.I4,  xm — (Ul. 
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tliou^rh  the  trib,il  aud  national  religioos  were  dUtiDgulshed  I»y  nuuiy 
auii  strongly  marked  diffyreuces,  tUare  was  oue  |x)iiit  where  they  bO 
met  aa  to  rev<ja]  tlieir  kioship,  thay  conceived  Owd  similarly,  attri- 
buted to  what  was  divine  the  tuiae  ([ualitie.-)  and  |>uwerii. 

Tho  didtiiietive  Semitic  couceptiou  uf  Ood  determiued  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Semitic  religious.  They  are  oU  T/i^ocAifw, 
Thi^  heiiij^  conceived  a»  tho  Mighty  Loi-d  or  King  wa*  xegarded  oe 
the  tnte  Muiiarch  of  the  State,  its  fouuder,  lawgiver,  guardian.  The 
Assyrian  kings  reigned  in  the  name  of  God,  received  from  him 
"  pre-eminence,  uxidlation,  and  warlike  power."  Tlioir  vrars  were 
"the  wars  of"  A-ssur,"  Uicir  enemies  hi*  euemieh,  their  victuriea 
achieved  by  hia  might  and  for  bis  glory,  "to  set  up  his  emblems"  in 
the  conquered  states.  The  king's  acts  in  war  or  peace,  council  or 
chasti,  were  under  divine  superiutendtMice.  His  person,  garment*, 
ornaments,  were  sacreti ;  he  was  priest  while  king,  otHciated  at  the 
great  sacrificEis,  repreKouted  the  people  befoix-  God  at*  well  as  God 
before  the  i)eop!e.'  The  ^amo  the^jcratic  character  can  he  discovered 
in  the  religion  of  the  SoufJi  Arabian  Shomite.4  ait  revealed  in  the 
Hiroyaritic  inscriptions.  It  w.-w  common  to  the  Phoinician  faiths 
both  at.  homo  and  in  the  culonie:*.  Their  dciticii  bore  such  names  as 
Biuilniclcch,  Baal  the  King,  and  Melkarth,  king  of  tlie  City.  Their 
high  priest  was  oiien  associated  in  government  with  the  king,  iu 
certain  cases  exercised  regal  and  judicial  functions.  The  more 
eminent  priests  had  to  be  of  royal  blood.t  Theocracy  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  tht-  Hebrew  failh,  attainoti  in  it,  indeed,  its  highest 
and  most  spiritual  form.  Jalivoh  was  Israels  king.  Its  wai-s  were 
his.  He  owned  everything,  the  lives  of  man  and  brute,  the  eaith 
and  the  fulness  thereof  The  sublimity  of  the  theocratic  conception 
in  Israel  need  not  here  l»e  t«ild.  It  rose  with  the  idea  of  Jahveh, 
became  tranafi inured,  spiritualized  in  the  miuds  of  the  Prophets,  who, 
nnheard  at  home,  despised  abroad,  turned  from  the  deaf  and  obdurate 
pi-esent  to  anticipate  a  time  when  their  ideaU  should  be  realizc^l.aud 
the  God  who.'ie  spokesmen  they  were  should  reign  aft  king  over  an 
en]ightene<l  and  olicdient  earth. 

A,s  the  inevitable  result  of  the  above  charactctistic,  the  Semitic 
religiotifi  fltood  in  intimate  connection  with  all  the  duties  aud 
concenis  of  life.  Th<>y  were,  unlike  tho  Indo-European  &ithM,  pre- 
eminently ethical.  The  power  of  the  deity  to  command,  to  reward 
or  puniab,  necmed  everywhere  and   always   present   alike   to  the 

*  SswliDMD,  PiTo  GicAt  MoQUvhiw,  E.  £00  i  li.  lOfi,  <J0O,  Sll.  330-1.  2»l>,sr4. 
lasorlplion,  TiRlttth-PUeMi  I.,  Klufc-ef  Assjria  [Xemdwn.  ISM).  18— 23,6*— 72.  Dr. 
C  F.  Tifile,  Vcrgolijk.  Ouohied.  dcr  Onde  (>cMl»i3ieiurte&,  3&{^&0. 
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initiviiiual  atul  tlie  Slate  Religlont;  emblctns  were  cverrwkere,  on 
biiiltlings,  garments,  ornaiuenta,  and  siguots,  almost  every  weapon  of 
war  or  die  chase,  every  doineb-tic  (ir  agricultural  implement,  hml  ita 
sacral  Bigu.  Personal  names  had  almost  tmivertialiy  a  ruligious 
lueatiiiig,  contaiDbd  afi  an  clemotit  tlie  iiaino  or  title  of  a  deity.  Just 
as  tlie  Hebrew  natnes  bati  in  general  as  a  com)Kiiu!iit  part  Jak.  or 
El,  or  Adoii,  HO  Plicenician  names  were  coin|}ouudt;d  with  Baal  or 
II,  Afijiyrian  wilb  Assur  or  Bel,  Iva  or  Xebo.*  This  consciousness  of 
the  prGficnfic  and  power  of  God  in  the  life  and  over  the  man,  was  the 
cause  of  some  of  tlio  noblest,  and  also  some  of  the  basest,  qutdities  in 
the  Semitic  mind  and  \\&  religion.  From  it  came  the  exhalted 
heroism  of  the  Hebrew  Pophets,  their  invincible  faith,  their  sublime 
hopefulness,  which  even  national  apostasy,  impotenct*.  and  annihilation 
Could  nut  quench.  Houce,  too,  came  the  power  which  fused  into 
unity  and  kindled  into  heroic  enthusiasm  the  scattered  Arab  tribe:^ 
when  they  emerged  fioni  their  deserts  to  give  Islam  to  the  world. 
But  from  the  same  source  came  that  awful  dread  of  the  Supreme 
Power  which  made  so  many  tneu  and  women  wilUug  lo  offer  Iboi 
fruit  of  the  body  for  the  siu  of  the  soul.  Human  sacrifices  have  alas  \\ 
been  known  to  most  religious,  but  no  people  at  the  same  stage 
culture  ever  had  a  leligion  so  full  of  blood  as  the  Phoenician.  Sub- 
tract frum  tlie  Semitic  idea  of  God  the  merciful  element,  leave  only 
the  ideas  of  might  and  authority,  and  one  can  nndei-stand  how  a  nation 
should  come  so  to  fear  the  very  being  it  worshipped  as  to  seek  to 
appease  him  by  burning  its  own  firstborn.  When  deity  is  conceived 
simply  as  maguilied  ferocity,  selfishness  disguised  as  I'eligious  fear 
will  rarely  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  him  the  dearest  possession. 

But  to  the  same  source  another  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  religions j 
must  also  be   traced — their  extreme   symbolism.      Gods   who   had"! 
attributes  so  unique,  powers  so  extensive,  modes  of  operation  so 
varied,  who  were  m  distinct  from  nature  while  acting  through  it,. 
who  were  wi  high  above  whUe  so  intimately  rclat^-d  to  man,  who  thu«l 
held  in  them  elements  so  apparently  con  trad  ict4jry  to  thought  and 
speech,    needed    symbols    to    express    what    lani;uage    could     not 
utt^r.     Men,  too,  who  believed  in  such   deities  i-etjuired  perpetual 
memorials  of  tlic-ir  being,  and  presence,  and  action.  lest  they  should 
by  a  momentary  forgetfutness  provoke  their  wrath.     And  so  Assyria 
had  its  winged  bull,  its  man-lion,  the  winged  circle  or  globe  which  is 
the  constant  conipanion  nf  the  king,  the  s-oeenloLal  dress  and  orna- 
meats  the  monarch  wore  as  priest,  the  sacred  tree,  and  the  many 
other  objects  associated  \^'ith  the  woi-ship  of  deity.     Phceuicia  had  its 


*  L&fozd,  Ninercli  and  it«  Rcntnins,  il.  -ISO — 73.    nnwliiuon,  Ftva  Great  Hon 
orchisa,  ii.  App.  A,  On  the  mwuiiujf  of  th«  Asi^ian  Ro^vl  Namu. 
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5:yTQboli;  as  the  coins  and  inscriptions  witnctjs,  anil  the  Asherah  of  the 
Old  Tcstaiuent  points  probably  to  one  common  to  the  Semitic  race. 
It  were  needless  to  notice  in  detail  the  familiar  symbols  of  Mosaism, 
such  OS  the  cherubim  and  the  ark.  So  excessive,  indeed,  was  the 
symbolism  of  the  Shemit-es,  that  it  has  mode  the  interpretation  of 
their  rehgious  ideas  peculiarly  difficult ;  misled  classical  writers  into 
explnitiitig  deities,  eymbolically  the  fellows,  actually  the  antithc£es, 
of  their  own,  by  Greek  and  Latin  nainet;;  misleads  many  modern 
scholars  iuto  taking  some  symbol,  suu,  moon,  or  planet,  m  expressive 
of  the  eutire  nature  of  the  God.  The  name  reveals  tlie  essential 
thought ;  the  symbol  is  only  a  qualifying  epithet  appended  by  men 
wlio^e  conceptions  were  too  complex  to  strug[{l6  into  ade<|uate 
speech. 

One  peculiarity  eminently  characteristic  of  Semitic  names  of  God 
must  hej-e  be  noted,  the  ease  with  which  they  gUde  between  au 
apf>ellative  and  a  denominative  sense.  They  pass  from  general  terms 
into  proper  names,  or  continue  to  he  tiRed  as  both  in  difterent  or 
even  tlie  same  dialects.  Thus  the  generic  J??,  whicli  is  u«ed  with  tlie 
utmost  latitude  in  Hebrew,  becomes  in  Phoenicia  the  name  of  a 
distinct  deity,  as  also  in  Babylon,  which  is  simply  Bah-Uu*  the  gate 
or  sanctuary  of  El  or  II,  the  ancient  God  of  the  land  and  people.  The 
Hebrew  Ehhlm  becomes  iu  the  Arabic,  Ifdh,  a  general  term,  but  with 
the  article  a  proper  name.  A  rigid  mouotheisra  cannot,  indeed,  Jis- 
ttngiiisK  between  the  two,  Kloklni  and  Jahrtk  being  now  to  Jew  and 
Christian  alike  distinct  and  limited  in  their  application.  Baal  is 
certainly  often  a  proper  name,t  but  as  tertainly  often  a  general  term 
as  well,  i  and  while  the  God  of  Tyre  miglit  be  raised  into  tlie  Baal 
^w?"  ca!tT/?<)«r)T,  the  word  needed  in  less  eminent  cnscs  another  uanic 
to  define  what  specific  god  was  meant,  Baal-Beritli,ij  Baal-Pcor,!) 
Baal-zehub.*'  The  Assyrian  Bel  bears,  too,  an  appellative  aa  well  as 
a  denominative  sense."*  Adimivi  is  used  both  iu  Hebrew  and 
Phoeniriao  as  a  general  term,  but  in  the  foi-m  Aihnai  it  becomes 
almost  -smonymous  with  Jahveli,  while  the  Greeks  found  the  name 
individualized  in  their  adopted  deity  Aduuis,  Molech,  too,  while 
use<l  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  proper  name  of  the  Ammonite  deity, 
was  .so  indefinite  a  term  as  to  have  been  interchangeable  with  Baal.ft 
and  to  have  needed  in  certain  caeca  another  woi-d  to  personalize  it 


•  Schriwlfr,  KeiUn»chrift«».4?. 
t  I  Kings,  xviii.  21—21;  ;  a  Kings,  x.  18—28,  ka. 
i  Jaiifi»  ii.  1 1  :  Ui.  7  ;  viii.  33,  M.  (  Jod.  vUI.  »3. 

n  Duut.  iv.  3.    Xam.  xxv.  1—3.  5  *  Kings,  I.  S-S. 

•*  Scbrader,  Keilinwjbriften,  HO. 

tt  Cf.  Jor.  xxxiu  '-ii,  xix.  fi.     But  see  Art.  Uolock  in  Btxxos'*  R(ttU-£nc]rclop.  vol. 
ix.  714-111. 
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Jahvch,  however,  U  diBtinctly  personal,  and  never  loses  its  denoroi- 
native  foi-ce. 

The  remarkable  diffusion  and  fluidity  of  iliesc  distinctively  St'mitie 
names  of  (Jod  seern  to  wiirrant  a  double  iuierence.  (1).  There  -wa* 
what  may  bo  tenued  a  common  idea  of  Ood,  one.  too,  peculiarlv 
simple  and  unifoiiri.  Variety  was  more  a  matter  of  name  than  iif 
thought.  The  PolytheiHni  was  real  :ind  extravagant  enougli,  but  was 
due  to  dialectical  difTerences  am)  tribal  peculiarities  ciystaliiziug  into 
local  worshi[)s  ratliiT  tlian  to  muItipUcily  and  variety  of  idca^j 
Divine  nanicR  differeil ;  divino  attributes  and,  qualiliea  agreed.  Thcro 
mu  unity  in  the  conHciomsncsM  of  God  common  to  the  family.  The 
many  H|)ecific  dcit.io9  invoked  did  not  pidverizo  the  thought,  Deity  ts 
Tnighty,  sovertrign,  M;if-existont ;  Man  is  His  creature  and  uervaiit. 
(2).  AVhilfl  thought  and  lang;uagc  continually  moving  from  particular 
to  gcnonil  held  within  the  race  a  more  or  less  uncoiwciouB  unity  of 
idea,  the  converse  movement  helped  it  to  retain,  or  rather  reach,  aa 
the  unity  became  conscious,  the  conception  of  peraonality.  The  more 
the  Semitic  mind  awoke  to  the  unity  of  the  Ix'ing  that  had  sucli  & 
rnriety  of  names,  the  more  distinctly  it  conceived  his  personality. 
It  never  in  thinking  of  God  loat  the  personal  out  of  the  geneml 
element,  and  fro  never,  like  the  Indo-European  mind,  rarified  him  intcv 
an  abstmrtioQ.  The  latter  has  cl\eu  in  many  ages  and  on  many 
soils  created  Pantheism,  hut  the  formw  only  in  some  Bolit«ry  thinker, 
who,  -Starting  from  borrowed  or  alien  premisses,  hru^  but  mffioed  Uk\ 
prove  the  rale. 

There  is  no  assertion  hero  of  a  latent  ftlonotheism  or  a  mono- 
theistic instinct  in  the  Semitic  race.  If  instinct  there  was,  it  was 
Polytheistic,  as  ba.%  been  proved  ad  naitseam.  All  that  ia  affirmed 
if!  this,  there  was  in  the  Semitic  family  a  mode  of  conceiving  deity 
so  common,  yet  so  distinctive,  as  to  give  at  onct^  unity  to  tlieir  idea  of  j 
God  and  a  specific  character  to  their  religions.  Mind  is  never  so 
logical  as  when  its  action  and  inferences  are  unconscioua.  The 
premisses  from  which  a  people  start  determine  the  conclusions  it 
shall  rench.  Tlie  inoht  extravagant  iiberfflnube,  xo  use  a  wurU  Mr. 
M.  Arnold  has  almost  naturalized,  is*  rooted  in  a  prior  t/lavbe,  and 
though  the  one  may  atssume  aocordint^  to  the  conditions  in  which  it 
grows  up,  the  most  diverse  forms,  its  matter  is  alwa^'s  tixed  by  the 
oUier.  Ro  while  the  Semitic  religions  exliibit  many  vaiicties,  they 
are  of  one  species,  have  many  local  peculiarities,  but  a  common 
character  due  to  their  common  first  principle,  the  idea  of  Goil.  The 
Assyrio-Babylouiau  umpires  were  funned  hy  mixed  rocofi  id  tha 
Mcaopotiiniiau  Vidley,  ab)*orbod  sheplit-rds  who  Lad  on  the  plains - 
watchfd  the  brilliant  "stars  globe  themselves  in  heaven,"  liuntens 
who  had  on  the  hills  chased  the  liou  and  the  bear,  merchants  who 


II 


had  psu>t!Cit  by  the  ^cat  rivers  into  the  ioterlor  or  out  tu  tUe  lands 
that  skirt  the  oc«an,  agi'iculturiste  wbu  had  tillmi  tbu  fiekls  waUrcU 
by  the  streams,  men  of  Turanian  and  Aryan  as  well  as  of  Semitic 
blood.  Tlieso  otnpii-es,  devoted  to  war,  luxmy,  architecture,  iUiirious  to 
deify  and  propitiate  the  powers  that  ruled  tlio^e,  might  well  constrnct 
a  motley  Pantheon.  Yet  so  mighty  was  the  Semitic  idea  of  deity 
that,  while  failing  to  exclude  foreign  elements,  it  stamped  its  peculiar 
character  upon  the  national  religion.  The  PhrenichtnB,  scameD, 
merchants,  agriculturiftts  evolved  peculiarities  of  mjrthology  and 
wonihip  determined  by  their  position  and  pursuits.  The  Canaanitiah 
nations,  the  South  Aiubian  tribes,  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  the 
Saheans  of  Harran,  had  each  religions  iipccificaUy  distinct,  genetically 
akin,  dominated  by  the  idea  of  Ood  or  gods  as  mighty,  sovereign,  iho 
•souree  of  law  and  duty,  whom  man  must  speak  of  in  symbol,  and 
worship  by  sacriftcc  with  fear  and  trembling. 

But  there  is  one  Semitic  people  that  claims  more  than  a  pausing 
notice,  the  people  in  .whom  the  Semitic  genius  culminatdil  in  order 
to  realize  its  mission — the  Hebrews.  Of  tlie  controversies  conccniing 
their  origin  and  history,  liteniture  and  religion,  this  jiapcr  can  say 
noUiing.  It  were  simply  impt^rtinent  to  attempt  to  do  no  amidst 
thetie  goncralitiai.  But  m  much  can  1>e  said — they  isnue  out  of 
Egypt  and  settle  in  Canaan,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  one  with 
it  in  language,  cosmogonic  and  religious  tradition.  But  this  people's 
patriarchs  are  itn  own.  and  their  significance  is  religions.  It  haa  its 
national  god,  Jahvch,  a  name  which  signifies  existence,  "  He  who  is," 
and  therefore  the  uucrcatcil,  without  beginning,  above  time  tuu,  the 
present,  without  pasrt.  or  future.  Ho  stands  aJoue,  without  queen,  nu 
Bcltis  being  set  over  agoJnst  this  Bel.  He  is  Israel's  Uoil,  neither 
believed  nor  claiming  to  be  mora  Semitic  fashion,  He  is  King  and 
Lawgiver,  regulate.?  their  lives,  their  state,  stands  therefore  ideutifiQd 
with  their  mitioiiul  existence.  The  people  lioow  other  gods,  love 
them,  serve  them.  Canaanitish  gods,  Phienician  gods,  liave  their 
altars  and  sacrifices.  But  Jahvism  will  not  niinglo  with  these  wor- 
shipH,  is  intolerant,  stern  after  a  now  type,  seta  its  faco  against  human 
sacrifices,  hut  enforces  in  the  most  absolute  way  rightcuusness,  purity 
of  thought  and  life.  But  tins  wcjrsliip  farui  ill  amid  the  lawless 
Hebrews,  intoxicated  by  the  wince  and  luxuries  of  Oanaan,  fascinated 
hy  the  soft  embracer  of  Ashtoroth.  So  a  new  class  of  men  begin  to 
appear,  of  old  called  Seers,*  a.s  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things  :  now 
called  prophets,  speakers,  men  wiio  can  loudly,  clearly  sptak  what  is 
given  them,  not  what  they  think,  but  what  comee  to  theui,  enteiB 
into  and  possesses  them  as  the  word  or  spirit  of  Jahvch.t   These  men 

■  1  Sam.  ix.  9. 
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arc  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  tinknown  to  the  other  Semitic  peoples; 
prophetisDi,  properly  so-called,  not  flourlahing  out  of  Israel.  The  pn>- 
\A\v.\Ji  fight  wliat  seems  a  hopulesa  batUe.  The  kitigs  scekiag  foreign 
iilli:uice.s  wisli  to  break  down  the  stern  unO  exclusive  Jahvism 
that  stands  in  their  way,  and  to  bring  their  religious  customs  and 
beliefs  into  harrauny  with  their  neighbours.  The  people,  hating  its 
moral  severities,  loving  the  licence  Uieir  idolatrous  friends  enjoy, 
receive  and  worship  readily  the  native  ox  alien  deities  which  the 
prophets  denounce  as  false.  The  great  powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
have  in  Israel  or  Judah  their  respective  interests  or  parties,  and  these 
like  their  allies  are  iaimicaL  to  the  Uod  identified  with  the  iikde- 
peudence  of  the  land.  Against  those  and  similar  forces  the  prophet* 
had  to  strufi^'le,  with  almost  constant  political  failure,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  transient  success,  when  a  king  was  found  who  understood 
the  issues  gathered  into  the  name  and  worship  of  Jahvoh.  The 
struggle  ended  only  wbeu  the  f>eople,  who  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  a  godless,  lawless  multitude,  returned  a  united  nation,  with 
the  name  of  Jahveh  so  stamped  into  their  hearts  that  the  persecutions 
of  centuries,  the  loss  of  land  and  laws  and  language,  frequent  and 
forced  migations,  life  for  generations  amid  peoples  of  alien  race  and 
religion,  have  all  been  unable  to  quench  their  faith  in  Him. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  tbe  spiritual  issues  of  the  struggle.  These 
prophets  spoke  in  the  name  of  JaUvch,  declared  He  was  one  God,  the 
only  God.  Other  deities  were  false,  idols,  without  actual  or  sub- 
stantive being.  But  tliis  monotheism  was  only  one  element  of  their 
gospel.  Jalireh  was  King — therefore  had  the  right  to  command  and 
be  obeyed.  He  was  righteous — therefore  His  word  wa.s  the  word  of 
righteousness.  His  law  the  standard  of  right  and  tnith.  He  was  the 
Creator,  therefore  the  Father,  of  man,  and  loved  The  creature  He  had 
formed  as  a  father  loves  liis  child,  more  than  a  mother  loves  her 
infant.  And  from  these  principles  many  great  results  followed.  The 
king  WAS  bound  to  obey  Jahveh,  order  his  state  and  administer  his 
laws  dccoiding  to  His  will  That  will  was  man's  supreme  law. 
Obedience  to  it  was  righteousness  and  peace.  And  so  morality  was 
joined  to  ivligion,  was  rooted  in  the  nature  of  God.  Knowledge  of 
Cod  and  the  love  it  wa-s  certain  to  awaken  became  the  mainspring  of 
action,  made  obedience  easy  and  holine-w  possible.  And  wore  man 
afflicted  with  the  strong  wcakne-ss  of  an  niustable  will,  did  he  sin, 
then  there  wa.s  mercy  with  God,  forgiveness  that  He  migbt  be  feared. 
And  how  varied  the  expression  these  thoughts  receive.     They  arc 

1.  ei'J — IS.  Duonsion  of  the  t^aeation  wi  to  w!ietheT  Prophetixtn  truCuuAnitub  in 
ha  aA^n.  lo,  of  ooune,  not  ptMciblc  here.  Wherever  an<i  bowcrer  It  akms,  the 
prophet  became  in  IbtocI  too  iinl<ine  a  phrnomcnnn  to  find  ui  essct  panUsl  in  uijr 
other  rvUirJun,  aail  to  it  is  do  tustter^f  much  moment  when  tiu  idoa  of  pnphatalup 
<>rt|piiat«d.    Iar&«l  sioac  nmUztxl  H. 
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uttered  in  curses,  such  curses  as  only  Semitic  lips  can  frame,  against 
idolatroiu  kings  aud  apostate  peoples ;  in  pictures^  that  seem  to 
IftugK  in  terrible  irony,  ot"  idol  gods  placed  alongside  the  only  eternal 
Jahveh  ;  in  entreaties  of  weeping  tenderness  to  the  people  that  had 
been  loved  and  had  wandered  to  returo;  in  proclamations  of  an 
eternal  law  the  ueglect  of  man  can  never  annul,  or  his  disobedience 
degrade;  in  descriptions,  lurid  as  if  da'*hed  otT  with  a  brush  dipt  in 
the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse,  aweet  and  beautiful  as  if  steeped 
in  the  silent  liveliness  ot"  an  oriental  night,  or  bright  and  luscious, 
full  of  the  music  of  birds  aud  the  sound  of  mauy  waters  like  uu 
iCasteni  Garden  of  the  Lord.  And  then,  when  these  men  turnud  frotu 
their  mission  to  man  to  their  own  relation  to  Gud,  how  their  voices 
seemed  to  change.  Nuw  we  hear  the  muMed  yet  hopeful  weepiug 
of  a  peuiteutiiU  psalm,  imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  furgivenesi  of 
•in,  a  right  spirit  aud  a  clean  heart ;  again,  a  sweet  lyrical  Hong  of 
'trust  alike  in  living  and  dying  in  tlie  Lord  the  Shepherd.  XJiat 
old  Hebrew  lileraturo  in  all  its  forma,  in  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  iu 
prophetic  visions  and  lyrico-epical  poems,  iu  history  and  parable,  telbi 
the  same  tale,  the  sweet  and  winsome  gospel  of  ihu  God  who  reigns 
and  loves,  who  inust  often  punish,  but  who  always  delights  to  aave. 

Here,  then,  wai^  the  gift  of  the  Semitic  race  iu  its  noblest  branch 
to  the  world — faith  in  the  living,  righteous  Ood.  That  faith  was 
emboJied  in  a  sacred  literature,  the  graudest,  in  its  essential  elements 
the  neareiit  univenjal,  mankind  has  ever  known,  and  in  a  people 
exalted  by  enthu^tnsui  for  the  divine  unity  into  its  missionaries,  with 
their  field  widened  into  the  world  by  tbeir  idea,  iu  spite  of  all 
their  egoism  and  intolerance.  Their  Gospel  did  not  simply  afBrm 
there  is  no  God  but  Jaliveh — that  had  been  a  mere  abstract  and 
impotent  proposition — alBrmed  aUo,  Hi»  right  is  to  rule,  man's  duty  is 
to  obey.  Keligion  is  not  simply  worship,  is  obedience,  rigliteousuess, 
peace.  A  gift  so  spleudid  might  wt-H  liotd  in  it  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  giving  to  it  not  only  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Unity,  but 
religion  changed  into  a  mighty  and  commanding  reality,  which 
peuetrated  and  inspired  the  wliole  man,  dignified  him  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  divine  descent,  gladdened  him  with  the  hope  of  n 
happy,  because  a  holy,  immortality,  i^uickened  him  witli  the  sense  of 
onmipoteiice  movingeveiy  where  to  the  help  of  man  in  the  soft  guise 
of  infinite  gcntlcne^.  He  who  knows  what  these  things  mean  will 
best  uuderslflnd  that  ancient  saying,  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 


The  Indo-European  mode  of  conceiving  and  expressing  deity  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the  Semitic.  Tlie  general  terms 
were  primarily  expressive  of  physical  qualities  ;  the  proper  names  of 
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phyitical  objects  or  plienomena.     There  is  no  term  as  common  to  tbe 

Indo-European 9  a«  El  \%  to  the  Shemilcs.  The  one  most  extensively 
used  is  the  Sanskrit  d&xm,  ZciwI  <iai-va,  (iroek  Ofot,  Latin  detts.  Old 
Iriah  dia,  Cyme  de^o,  Lith.  diiwns.  This  term,  derived  from  the  root 
dvi  to  shine,  is  expressive  of  the  physical  quality  brightQc 
charftcteriscs  God  as  the  bright  or  thining  ona  Another  vei 
common  term,  the  Persinn  Bhaga,  old  Slavonic  Bogii,  means  the  dU- 
tribiitov.  the  giver  of  bread,*  apd  hod  possiMy  been  applied  first  to 
light  or  the  sun  as  dividing  time  and  dispcnsiiig  food,  and  had  then 
been  extended  to  the  being  resident  in  or  acting  through  tliese 
objects.  Tlie  Teutonie  t«rm  euot,  (fxtot,  Gott.  GmI,  is,  still  of  too 
nncertaiu  dc-rivatinu  to  allow  any  inference  to  bo  based  upon  it,  but 
the  moat  probable  etymologies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Germanic 
peoples  deviatod  from  the  common  Indo-European  iJoa  of  God,  and 
liit  upon  one  tliat  may  help  to  c:q>lain  some  of  the  tlacst  elements  in 
their  f'uth  and  character.t 

A"  vere  the  general  temis.  so  were  thi*  proper  names,  primarily 
deni':  ve  of  pliysical  objects  or  foi-ces.  The  deified  Heaven,  usuaJly 
mar.'  ed  to  the  deified  Eartli,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Indo-EuropcAn 
mythologieSj  the  (Sources  of  their  mtjltitudinnus  goiis.  Dvaus  and 
Prithivl  are  in  the  Rig- Veda  "  iho  bcm-ficiiot  Father,"  and  ■  Mighty 
Mother,"  the  pnilific  pai-onta  of  all  croatures-t  The  Greeki<  knew 
the  bright  skv,  Zeus,  fatlicr  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  if  philologyJ 
forbids  us  (o  nee  in  Hera,  Era,  Horthn.  Eavth,§  it  cannot  refuse  08* 
Demcter,  mother  earth,  "  the  l>road>boaomed,"  "  the  mother  of  aU 
ihtngs,"  "  the  sjiouse  of  the  starry  Ouranos."  The  ancient  Gei 
knew  l^uiat-o,  tlic  father  of  Maniitis,  sprung  from  the  earth  ; 
the  god  of  the  bright  sky,  and  Hertha,  or  Ertba,  Terra  Mater  ;fl 
and  no  thought  was  more  familiar  to  the  I«itin  pucti;,  as  nc 
was  mure  routed  iu  thuir  my thuhigy,  tbati  that  JjUcrcliuH  tin 
uttera — 

Dodqne  etQleAti  Kuniiia  omncs  Bemiue  titiundi : 
Onuiitnifi  illfi  idem  I'nter  c«t,  undc  oIua  liijucntia 
Cmoriii  gDttu  mater  omn  itm,  reo(-|>it:> 
Fcta  puit  nltMu  fnigeB,  aftitistaqii^  beta 
E  t  gcaus  butnuiniii.*r 


*  Fiok,  Indo-Ucmuu).  Wurtorb.,  133.     Cuitius.  Grlechi*.  Etymol  2^'J. 

f  Griniin,  boLiUulic  MytJiul.  12,  IE.    Thu;  mobt  probable  etjiuoloi^uB  uc  either  th« 
root  ghu,  gluivati,  u}jvnc«  S«n»k.,  lia,  L&vklr,  u-ikI,  iu,  /nrniti,  to  caU,  tu  iDTQk&  OKI 
ha,  SaDfrk.hutii,  to  lucrilicej,    God  b  tbaa  either,  fie  upon  M-hom  one  ealla,  or,  Bb  I 
whmn  anti  nacdlSoec.     Cf.  Viofc,  Indo-Gvr.  Wurtcrb.  71,  "46.    Plctet,  hm 
ladc-Eotop;,  ii.  t;6ti— CI. 

J  BJg-TwJn,  i.  \l,v.  I,  2.     Mnir.  Sansk.  Text«,T,  21-34. 

S  OnrtiM,  GrU:iii«.  Etymol.  1 1«.     But  see  Welcker,  Grieohlft.  GotterL  i.  SCa. 

*  TsciLtui,  a«miftma.  v.  10. 

^  X>«  Bemm  Natura,  U.  6^1 — 6. 


All  the  Indo-Europefln  rcli^onn  bt-ar  the  sUmp  of  tUis  priraillvft 
naturalism,  even  vrhon;  tbpy  Ucvinto,  as  in  th«  old  Ininiau  iaitu, 
most  wiilely  from  the  family  type.  Almiwt  all  tlie  <Uilies  of  ibo 
Rig- Veda  ht-ar  natural  immes,  exercise  luDotiuDu)  exprewiivc  uf  tlieir 
physical  characters.  Thus  Indra.  the  great  god  of  the  Vcilic  ludiauB. 
"  the  thuDderer,"  through  fear  of  whom  "Iwth  heaveu  and  earth 
trembles,"  t-l"*  conqueror  of  V'rittm,  is  the  raiu-god.  who  pierces 
the  cloud  by  his  thunderbolts,  and  lets  the  lt>iig-uei-ded  waters 
fiUl  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  Varuna.  the  Greek  Ourauofi,  most 
epiritiiai  of  VedJc  deities,  who  knows  all  things,  the  secret  ius  the 
open,  who  punishes  transgressors,  and  yet  is  giucious  to  hiui  who 
has  committed  sin,  U  just  the  open  enveloping  heaven.  Surja,  the 
all-seeing, "  who  beholds  id!  c'l-eati.ire.s,  the  good  ami  bad  deeds  of 
mortds."  wlio  rides  in  a  car  drawn  by  fleet  ami  ruddy  hurses; 
Savitri,  the  golden -eyed,  wlm  illuminates  the  alnioapherc  and  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  are  only  names  of  deities  who  personify  the 
Sun.  And  this  naturaliwn  appears  everywhere,  in  Ushas,  the  Dawn, 
Agni,  Fii'e,  V'ayu,  the  Wirnl,  tho  Maruts,  the  Siorm-gmls,  And  if  we 
pass  to  .Greece,  the  same  tlioufjhis,  only  modified  in  ihcir  exprewsion, 
again  meet  us.  Athene  is  the  Bright  or  the  Blooming,  witliout 
mother,  daughter  of  Zctie,  the  coloured  dawn  coming  out  upon  the 
brow  of  the  brightening  sky.  In  Gaia,  Diune,  l)emeter,  in  Uelius. 
PhoilKiH,  EuH.  and  in  the  myths,  familiar  enou;{h  to  all,  that  gn;w  out 
of  and  ruund  tlicse  and  similar  names,  the  naturalism  cbnracicritiLic 
of  tlie  race  Hud.^  exprefiHton.  In  the  Jupiter  and  Juno  of  Rome,  in 
the  Wuoton  and  Lynai-  of  Gerniaiiy.  the  same  mode  of  cunceiviDg 
deity  is  manifest,  only  witli  a  dilfereuce  in  repretientatioij,  »>uch  as 
ivas  inevitable  to  peoples  so  unlike  iu  geographical  situation  and 
political  constitution  as  the  Latin  nattuus  of  sunny  Italy,  and  the 
Teutonic  tribes  of  the  stonuy  ^'ortli. 

The  mode  in  which  deity  was  conceived  and  reproHeDted  in  the 
Indo-European  fumily  determined  the  cliaracttr  uf  its  religious,  the 
place  they  held,  and  the  fuactious  they  exercised  alike  in  the  life 
vf  the  individual  and  vf  the  state.  As  naturalism  furnished  forms  tu 
the  religious  ideas,  it  imposed  upon  them  ilN  (iwn  limitations.  The 
gods  never  ejfcajjud  tbe  i'a.Uf  of  the  physical  objects  that  suggested 
their  being  and  supplied  (heir  namc^.     Thoir  existioice  had  a  bc^n- 

ig,  was  to  have  an  end,  their  power  to  act  was  Hmitcti,  tlieniM-dves 

ther  the  subjects  or  victim^  of  a  dread,  undciiicd  Might,  named  or 
unnamed.  Thus  the  Vedic  ludm  has  a  father  and  muther,  is 
concealed  at  his  birth,  crushes  in  light  his  father,  and  w.iges  perpetual 
war  against  Vrittra  and  tho  Asuras.  Vimiiia  is  an  .\ditya,  a  son 
of  Aditi,  who  has  several  sons  besides.  Indeed^  all  the  Vedic  gods 
are  derivative  beings,  are  extolled  as  creators,  yet  aie  regarded  as 
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tlivriisclvi.'s  creatures,  with  the  same  ebb  and  flow,  struggle,  fiulare. 
tnuiii[)li  in  tiieir  lives  as  there  are  in  ours.  The  Greek  gods  move 
within  still  narrower  limit*,  are  feebler,  simply  because  more  dis- 
tinctly personalized,  and  plitced  in  more  definite  and  orderly  relations. 
Zeufc.  though  the  king  of  the  gods,  can  be  circumvented,  contradicted, 
resisted.  The  Olympian  aristocracy  is  by  no  meaii»  obedient  or 
deferential,  and  Hera  v.  a  queen  who  can  often  out-general  and 
defedt  htr  Lord.  But  higher  than  all  ataiidj*  fate,  Moira,  whose 
decrees  bind  even  the  gods.  Zen^  cannot  save  Sarpcdou,  dearest  to 
&iui  of  mort.nl  men,  because  he  is  fated  to  die.*  Polyphemos,  iu  kts 
prayer  to  Poseidon,  i-ecogiiiwjM  Destiny  as  higher  than  the  god.f 
Posfidon  wishes  to  lead  jfei^as  from  death.  l)eeause  fate  ha«  decreixl 
his  fscai^e.J  Tlie  very  immoi-tality,  which  is  Oie  distinctive  attributt: 
of  tlie  gods,  is  not  wclf-givcn  and  maintaiuiHl,  springs  from  their  use 
of  nt-ktai-  and  ftmbfosia.§  And  as  in  the  Grc-ek,  so  in  the  German 
mylhology.  The  gods  cannot  osco^ic  their  doom,  niuKt  go  down  in 
A  common  catastrophe,  the  victims  of  Ragnarokr.  There  is.  iJiere* 
fore,  no  self-coutJiined  existence  or  power  in  the  Indo-Euro|>ean  godx. 
The  veiy  names  which  gave  them  being  were  like  the  shirt  of 
Tieasus,  garments  that  involved  death. 

But  whilf  the  primarj-  Indo-Kuropean  conception  of  deity  tm|>oeted 
such  [imitations  on  the  exintenco  and  jiower  of  the  gods,  it  helped  to 
develop  the  elements  of  indi']K;ndence  and  freedom  in  the  idea  of 
man.  He  stood  over  against  deity,  not  as  a  -lorvant  or  alave,  but  a» 
voluntiry,  indepciuk-nt,  with  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  the  god, 
though  with  less  power  to  assert  or  enforce  it.  Hence  in  the  pure, 
nnreformed  Iiido-Kuropeaii  religions  there  wa.s  none  of  tho  slavish 
dread  of  deity  one  meet«  everywhere  iu  tho  Semitic.  God  and  man 
not  only  »o  nearly  apprujvch  tsioh  other  as  almost  to  blend  in  untun>, 
but  their  powers  are.  if  not  well  matched^  yet  so  much  akin,  tliat 
the  god  easily  becurnes  jealous  of  the  prosperous  man.  There  was  even 
a  tendency  t^  regard  tlm  deities  njj  .somewhat  dependent  on  human 
^fts.  Thus  Indra  Iove»  and  ia  exliitamted  by  the  Soma  juioe'. 
Without  it  he  is  like  a  thii-sty  stag.,  or  a  hull  roaming  iu  a  waterleas 
wa«te.  All  tliu  godh  hasten  eagerly  to  jMirUke  ai  it,  and  it  cuufers 
immortality  on  gods  as  well  as  uieu.||  Thus,  loo,  Poseidon  goew  off 
to  tlio  ^'Ethiopians  to  a  hecatomb  of  bulls  and  lambs,  and  is  delighted 
with  his  feast.  1  ThcKcentof  hulls  and giMts, or  ehidcclainbsaiid  kids, 
nfferjjd  in  sacrifice,  pleases  Apollo.**  Tho  same  feeling  is  manifest. 
tuu,  in  thoHc  ironical  pictures  of  the  Olympian  court  and  its  con- 
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tcntions  so  common  in  Homer,  nnd  hi  the  readiuc-^s  to  make  garm.-  of 
the  gods  80  cliaracteristic  r.f  tlie  Greeks,  so  unintelligible  to  us.  The 
hcjiltliy  InJo-EiiropeaTi  Naturalixm  never  knew  tJu-  nUjcct  proslratlou 
of  spirit  bofore  tlie  invisible  ptiivers  so  uuivcrsal  iimonjf  ihe  Shemitea, 
developed  rather  a  somewhat  super-eminent  manliness  thnt  did  not 
caru  to  how  too  low  even  to  the  goil«. 

Thewe  peculianties  uf  tbu  ludo -European  religions  producctl 
juiutlier  of  thoir  dihitiucUvu  chaiactengltUK :  tliey  were  what  ma_y 
be  tcmied  fnilitical  its  opposed  to  tlieocratic.  Religion  did  nut 
dominate  the  State,  but  the  state  the  religion.  Thl^i,  [K'rhap^,  \!i 
put  a  little  too  ab&oluU^Iy,  but  expresses  sabHtantially  the  trutli.  The 
ludinu  Aryans  iinpliirod  victory  from  the  gods,  and  praised  ludra 
who  had  hurled  his  thunderboltji  against  the  Dasyus,  shattered  their 
cities,  destroyed  them,  and  given  the  land  to  the  Arj'a.*  'lliu  tragic 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  though  unknown  to  Homer,  fihowa  vilud  value  the 
GreekH  Ket  upon,  and  wliat  a  price  they  thotijfht  il  in  ceituili  ca»e« 
right  to  pay  for,  tJie  favour  and  help  of  the  godis.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  horror  the  legend  excited  iii  the  iiatiumd  mind — aliorror  which 
i-egarded  liie  saerilice  as  a  crirao  ciamaut  for  revenge — it,  is  certain 
that,  while  the  Greek»  were  always  wishful  to  propitiate  the  invisible 
powoi-s,  their  wara  were  never  either  really  ur  formally  unOei-taken 
to  extend  the  dominion  or  exalt  the  glory  of  their  goils.  The 
political  idea  was  prominent  alike  in  the  Vedtc,  Hellenic,  ami 
Germanic  mythologies.  The  state  made  its  own  laws,  did  not 
receive  them  from  deity.  The  king  was  no  reprefseutative  and  urgua 
of  heaven,  had  no  absolute  authority,  had  tu^  action  limited  and 
directed  by  the  council,  while  behiud  and  above  both  stooil  the 
assembly.  Within  the  state,  necessaiy  to  its  prosperity,  but 
coDtrolled,  not  controlling,  tstood  the  religion.  It  did  not  dare  to 
assume  the  sovei-eignty  of  the  nation,  the  direction  (tf  the  individual. 
Impiety  was  a  crime  less  terrible  tbau  ti-eason.  The  Republic  uf 
Plato  is  here  of  peculiar  significauce.  Greece  never  had  a  sweetei' 
and  more  religious  xpirit,  more  Hellenic  in  its  culture,  more  Oriental 
in  type  and  character  of  thought.  He  liated  the  immoralities  of 
the  popular  mythology,  strove  to  develop  a  purer  religious  sense  in 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  In  hi.'*  Republic  bis  highest  ideals 
stand,  embodied.  It  ha.«  been  tf;nned  a  ci'nVow  Dd,  a  Church,  not  a 
State.  It  conceives  the  here  as  only  a  school  for  tlie  hereafter.  Man 
is  to  be  so  governed  and  educated  in  lime  as  to  be  meetened  for 
eternity.  The  genera!  conception  is  i-eligious  enough,  but  wliat 
particular  place  does  religion  get  in  it  ?  It  is  admitted  into  tlie 
State,  purifiedj  exalted  ;  the  dismal  pictures  of  the  future,  the  immo- 
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ralttioft,  the  falsitiet*.  the  mutabUiUes,  ilw  jealousies,  attribut«<]  to 
tlie  giKlii  are  all  retnovcd.  that  the  youth  may  be  taught  plet)' 
without  injury  to  their  niADUueiia  ami  morals;  but  the  place  it  is 
ftllowc*]  to  hoM  is  dM  an  clcmcut  in  n  porfoct  education  alon^jiide  ^y\G 
ami  music  aud  gymnastic,  qualifying  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  which 
cab  alone  consjtrnct  and  govc-m  the  i<lenl  state.  The  oonditiou 
necessary  far  its  reaiizaiion  and  the  cessation  of  ill  is  that  phUo- 
sophors  become  kings,  or  kings  philosophers.  The  Platonic  church 
thus  remains  a  state  governed  by  divine  ideals,  working  for  divine 
ends,  but  a  litate  »till,  wlierc  the  philosoplter  is  the  priest,  the  idea 
of  good  the  Ood.  The  Hellenic  iroXu  is  everywhere,  the  Semitic 
Qtaxparla.  nowhere,  apparent.  ^ 

Space  does  not  allow  ua  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  action  of  these 
pieculiarities  of  thought  and  chftracter,  deti-'nniiied  by  the  priinaiy 
conception  of  Ood,  in  the  several  Itido-Europeau  rehgions.  St^iuirati'd 
forcciiiurieft  from  ihe  other  branches  of  their  stock,  seltling  in  a  hind 
where  Nature  i8  advent  to  'Onorgy,  favourable  to  cQutemplntioD,  led 
by  their  conf)iicMlK  into  the  adoption  of  a  t^xiial  i^y^^tem  which  mado^^J 
them  the  one  »taccrdotal  niemlicr  of  their  family,  the  Aryan  IndiuiB^H 
■eviilvod  a  religion  curiously  iin-Aryati  in  \i&  nature.  Thuy  had  in 
them  in  their  Vcdic  days  lu;  hue  jiosEibiUties  as  ouy  section  of  their 
raoc.  Thc«e,  indeed,  only  accelerated  tlie  growth  uf  the  etrange  and 
terrible  sacerdotalism  that  soon  overshadowed  and  extingidsbed  their 
original  free  and  vigorous  life.  How  they  saw  into  lie  mercy  of 
Ood,  into  the  weakness  and  sin  of  man,  lot  tbii  hymn  testify : — 


"  Let  mc  not,  0  Kin^  Vnrtuia.  go  to  the  honfto  of  earth.    B«  gncMnu,  0  micfa^  Uod, 

be  gndoiui. 
I  go  ftkmfr,  0  thtuidorer,  quivering  like  au  inflated  Bkin.    Be  gradouit,  Oi 

Ood,  be  KTiwIoiu  I 
0  bright  and  noightj  U«d,  I  lure  tcMUVveNud  tliroufrh  wanl  of  pow«r.    Be ; 

O  mighty  Ooii.  be  grncions. 
Tfaint  hiut  urern-holmwl  tlij  wnnhipper  whsn  atanding  oron  in  tii«  midi't  nl  tho 

wfttera.    Be  graciijiu,  O  iniKbL/  TfOiI,  Ixt  {[ndoui. 
WhocercT  oScncc  bhia  bo,  O  ^'a^IUla,  Lhnt  we  mortftla  on&mit  Bguiwt  tiic  peoitle  oC 

the  Bky.  in  urbotever  wrj*  wc  hutvc  broken  thy  Iowa  hjr  tbonghUMmiw,     Itc 

graoioas,  O  mlg^h^  God,  bo  icntoioQa."  * 

The  Iranian  ArjTins,  too,  merit,  though  they  cannot  receive,  more 
than  mere  mention.  They  had  {Kirted,  possibly  on  religious  groimds. 
from  their  Indian  Ijrethren,  had  t^all^funlled  their  primitive 
uatui'olism  into  a  Kublime  murnl  faitli,  changed  tlic  old  natuiv-gods 
iuto  demons,  the  struggle  uf  hghl  and  darkness  ijitu  the  couJiict  of 
good  and  evil,  aod  Lad  settled  in  the  highlands  of   Inm  aa  tribes 

*  H.-V.Tii.tf,  Uuir's,  SaiuJt.  TextB,  t.  p.  GT.  See  aIm  M.  Malter,  Hut.  Anc 
Siui(k.  Lit.  pp.  tAH,  t. ,  nod  OufB,  i.  &»,  ff. 
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that  were  to  grow  by  absorption  anil  conquest  into  tho  great  Ppi-sian 
Empire.  How  their  faith  giew,  how  much  uf  it  passeii  into  Juciaiitm, 
iiioilifyin};,  ennobling,  tind  prepai'liig  il  tu  expunii  iutu  a  missionary 
ruligiou,  Ihbt  paper  cannot  now  tell.  But  HeLleiii^ni  tluma-nds  more 
ihau  a  momentary  glance.  In  it  Indu-Europ&in  religious  thought 
passed  through  tmme  of  its  most  uxtrauniinary  pha«e.H,  an*!  became 
so  Bpiritualizcd  as  to  be  ready,  when  the  higliciit  Swmiltc  faith 
appeared  unJor  a  now  form,  to  blend  with  it  into  a  religion  universal, 
pmgi-esgivo,  with  the  divine  and  human  elements  so  uDited  and 
harmonized  as  t4i  change  the  slavish  fear  of  the  one  race  and  the 
godiefw  independence  of  the  other  into  the  love  that  made  Ood 
dwell  in  man  and  man  in  God. 

It  has  been  common  since  Hegel  to  describe  Hellenism  as  "the 
religion  of  the  Beautiful."  The  Greek  mind  was  indeed  lesthelicajjy 
open  and  susceptible  to  a  degree  men  of  the  colder  and  obtuser 
West  can  iil  understand,  hut  the  Hegelian  formula  defines  Greek 
religion  as  little  a>i  "the  Christianity  of  the  BpautifiJ''  would  define 
the  Italian  religion  of  the  Rf^unsmt-nee,'  The  Hellonic  faith  had  as 
its  basis  or  centre  the  common  I  ndu- Europe  an  naturalism.  Its  gods 
were  nature-powers  transfigured  and  glorified  by  t]io  radiant  genius 
of  Greece ;  iU  mon  were  free  ami  independent  worshippei-s  touched 
with  tho  poenliar  Grecian  grace  and  reverence.  The  mythology  hail 
many  Imaginative,  few  olhicol,  elements,  and  never  ao  escaped  from 
epic  and  dmmatic  uses  as  to  become  a  reaRonable  and  moral  religious 
faith-  The  gods  were  spiritualized,  but  hardly  became  moral  governors. 
Tlioir  authority  was  not  exercised  over  or  through  tlie  conscience,  and 
sin  in  tho  Hebrew  seaae  was  unknown  in  Greece.  Godliness  did  not 
Involve  righteoMsneaa  Holiness  was  too  little  oi  a  divine  attribute 
to  make  its  pursuit  a  religious  duty.  The  immonUitieB  of  tlio 
immortals  easily  apologized  fur  those  of  mortals.  But  the  old 
naturalism  asserted  its  presence  still  more  faUUly  in  ihe  denial  uf 
Providence  or  pity  in  the  gods.  Thoy  were  chnugoful,  radiant, 
stormful  OK  Mother  Nature.  They  doomed  mortals  to  mbtei^'  while 
they  lived  without  care.  Zeus  hod  at  his  threshold  two  cask!>  of  gifl^. 
one  of  evil,  another  of  good  ;  these  he  distributed  mixed  to  one  man, 
who  fell  now  into  good,  agiiiu  into  evil ;  but  to  another  man  he  gave 
the  unmixed  ill,  which  drove  him  miserable  over  the  divine  earth.t 
He  knows  no  more  wretched  being  than  maa,  and  does  uothiug  to 
lighten  his  WTctchednesu,  only  sneers  at  it.  The  treachenms  beauty, 
the  brilliant  promise  that  only  mucks  ped'onuauce,  the  cruel  serenity 
which  only  Emilea  at  huuiau  grief,  the  power  to  fiourisb,  the 
impotence  to  protect  man,  so  characteristic  of  Natuie,  charact^naed 

•  Wcloker,  Orieohu.  0«tterl.  U.  IG^  t  IL  xxir.  SS5— 535. 
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the   Oreok    gods.      And   these    qualities    of    deitv,  softened    and 
sveetene<l,  indeed,  but  never  asscntlatly  changed,  continued  to  live 
alongside  the  deepening  ethical  •nseiousness  of  Greece,  and  gave  \n 
its  genius  the  mourafulness,  tlio  trsigic  neuse  of  the  sod  and  iincqiud 
stmggle  between  the  will  of  man  and  tlie  murwless  dwrces  of  desti  n_v, 
the  insight  into  thu  bitter  and  irutiicnl  eiintrast  between  the  ]>a8sion 
and  futile  enduavouns  of   tliu   individiml  and  the  calm  order  and 
relentless  march  of  the  cotjmic  whole,  that  created  what  ivas  most 
sublime  and  piitlietie  in  Grecian  poetry  and  hisUiry  ami  phiNwopliy. 
For,  however  few  ethical  olftments  existed  in  Ga-ek  religion.  Greek 
nature  was  eminently  ethical.     Faith  in  a  moral  miler  which  man 
could  not  break  nupuni^^hed,  Iiok  had  nowhei'o  dee[H^r  root  than  in 
ancient  Greece.     This  fnitli  roue  into  suMimcst  exprcKslon  when  the 
nation  was  in  Ita  most  heroic  mood, — struggled  into  utterance  in 
those  tiTigediea  of  /Eschylos  which  exhibit  the  fateful  presence  and 
inevitable  action  of  Nemesis,  in  the  sweeter  and  more  refined  and 
less  gloomy  dramas  of  Sophokles,  where  the  picture  is  Koftcncd  by  a 
milder  character  in  God  and  greater  reverence  in  man.     AloDgndsj 
the  deepening  current  of  moral  lM.dicf,  flowed  the  stream  of  pbiloaa-i 
phical  speculation,  now  metaphysical,  inquiring  into  the  cause  and 
lealityof  things;  again  ethical, seeking  to  discover  the  origin,  nature, 
and  laws  of  virtue.    The  one  unified  and  sublimed  the  idea  of  God; 
the  other  ennobled  the  nature  and  exalted  the  end  of  man.     Greek 
thought  could  not  rest  satiHfied  with  the  racial  conception  of  deity; 
speculated  i»n  the  notion  of  cause  and  the  idea  of  good  till,  trans- 
cending the  received  Polytbeisin  without  grasping  an  explicit  Mono- 
theism, it  conceived   an  impersonal  cause  rather  than  u  creator,  a 
highest  gooil  rather  than  a  one  god.     Keligious  thought,  divora'd 
fi-om  religion,  had  groped  its  way  towards  a  supreme,  not  person,  but 
abstraction.     And  ro  the  ideas  of  personal  reality  and  rigbteousnesB, 
mwal  action  and  nde,  were  a-ssociated  with  man  rather  than  with 
Ood.     Humanity,  indeed,  hccamn  the  later  Hellenic  divinity,  the 
vehicle  of  what  was  most  divine  in  the  unvverso.    Art  and  pbilosopUy 
combined  to  idealize  man,  the  one  to  hold  the  mirror  to  what  in  him 
was  beniitifid,  tlit;  oHicr  to  what  in  him  was  good  and  true.     Indo- 
European  thought,  w!dch  had  started  by  finding  God  in  the  bright 
»iky,  appropriately  ended  in   its  most  brilliant   rcpreseutalive    In* 
fimling  deity  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man. 

Hellenism  was  thus  the  contrast  and  complement  of  Uebiiiism. 
The  former  came  to  reveal  the  dignity  and  divinity  of  man,  while 
the  latter  had  proclaimed  the  one  righteous  yet  merciful  God, 
Hebraism  ha*l  found  the  supreme  law  in  the  Divine  will,  man's 
highest  perfection  in  obedience  to  it  Hellenism  discovered  au 
€tomal  law  of  right  written  in  the  heart,  realized  in  hi-story,  enfoiving 
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ity  by  sanctions  too  drciul  Uj  be  tlespi^cl.  The  projilicts  of 
the  firrit  spoke  in  tlie  name  of  llie  Most  Hi^li  Gw!,  Ijut  tliu  prophets 
of  the  secotul  gpoko  iii  the  name  of  man  ;  were  the  poets  who  sang  of 
Ilia  ht;roinni,  his  loves,  hU  8uffi'rinj,'s,  liis  titni*,'j,'lo  for  lift;  ngaiust  a 
nsercilces  or  irunicnl  fate,  the  sculptore  who  enshrin<>d  his  beaiitios  hi 
forms  so  perfect  that  they  needed  hut  life  \m  be  god-like  raeu,  the 
philosophers  who  at  once  uttered  his  yearnings  after  the  Supreme 
Oood  and  pointed  oat  the  patlt  tliat  letl  to  it.  Neitlior  was  com- 
plete in  itself.  HebraUm  needed  Helleuiiim  to  soften  and  humanize 
it,  to  Ininslute  it  from  uu  austere  and  exchisive  tlieocracy  into  a 
gentle  aiul  cusutupoUtan  religion,  which  could  illuaiiue  tUu  homes  and 
inspire  the  hearts  of  men  with  its  own  sweet  spirit.  Hellenism 
needed  Hebraism  to  pour  into  its  blood  the  iron  of  moral  purpose 
and  precept,  to  keep  it  fiom  fjiIMng  into  iin]Kit«nce  imder  its  own 
unsubstantial  abstractions,  and  set  it  bare-for>t«d,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
living  Ocd  as  upon  an  everlasting^  RKk,  And  each  had  thus  iu 
different,  even  contrary,  ways,  been  working  towards  a  common  end. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  two  streams,  in  source  far  apart,  in  course 
wholly  nnlike,  making  for  a  single  bed.  One  had  sprung  up  in  tlie 
hot  and  blistciing  desert,  amid  thunders  that  seemed  the  voice  of  God, 
had,  swollen  by  many  a  prophetic  rill,  forced  its  way  round  the 
bouldern  of  native  inlidolity,  between  the  bankw,  now  overhanging 
ami  a^iii  wieetiiig,  of  foreign  oppression,  and  had  come  into  a  clear 
and  open  place;  the  other  had  started  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympos,  had  flowed  onward,  answering  with  woven  and  mystic 
music  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  Aegean,  through  the  heroic 
fields  of  epic  and  the  amorous  glades  of  lyric  song,  had  stolen  through 
the  woods  sacred  to  tragedy,  now  dark  and  fearful  as  midnight,  now 
gleaming  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  had  glided 
past  "  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,"  and  under  thR  porch  of  the  stoics, 
until  it  hat!  broadened  into  a  soft  and  limpid  lake.  And  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  time  the  long  ronvftrging  streams  joined.  In  obscurity 
and  suffering  a  new  faith  aroiie,  had  as  its  founder  the  swceteat, 
holiest  of  beings,  in  whom  his  own  and  after  ages  saw  God  a«  well  a« 
man.  His  death  was  everywhere  preached  as  the  basis  of  a  new  hut 
permanent  religion  of  Humanit}-,  and  time  has  only  served  to  define 
and  atrenjrthen  its  claims. 


"  til  it  iinC  «tnui[re,  cba  dorltent  hour 
That  ev«t  dnwn'd  on  sinful  eartli 
Sliould  toiiuh  the  Iwnit  with  wjift<ir  power 
Fur  couifor:,  thitii  an  at)({el'B  luirlh  ?" 


^^    But  its  strange  might  to  quicken  the  beat  and  subdue  the  worst  in  man 
I  had  never  existed  had  it  not  possessed  ns  parents,  on  the  one  side, 

I  Hebrew  Monotheism,  on  the  other  humanistic  Hellenism. 
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Hobruisin  anti  Hellenism  had  tliuit  each  ittt  own  jiart  lu  play  in  tho 
J'i-€fHtnUionrn Etmtf/eiicio.   The  oac  contributed  the  Mouothcism,  the 
ottier iln!Theu-aiithropomoii)hisui,  which  lie  at  the  basis i>f  Cliristianity. 
Whtiu  driven  out  of  Judaism  it  carriod  into  the  gentile  world  a  few 
doctrines  it  Iiad  inherited  frvm  its  fost-or- parent,  and  a,  i'ew  simple 
facts  pcculiarlv  JU  own.  Had  there  been  uo  fspulsiun  tlierc  had  been 
no  Christiaoity  ;  within  tbo  Sj-ua^'oyuw  thei*  was  ruuui  for  the  sect  of 
Jesus  of  Kazareth,  none  for  the  religion  of  Clirist.   The  Christian  facts 
bore  to  the  Hellenic  mind  another  uieauiug  than  they  li;id  borne  lo  the 
Hebrew,  e9]>t.'cially  ;u*  they  had  to  be  inturpnjttd  in  the  light  of  the 
Monotheistic  aud  McMianic  beliefs  of  thu  land  vrhetice  they  hnd  oomc 
These  facts  were  cyiislrued  into  dwtiinea  which  expnased  and  rctaiocd 
whatever  was  of  etliical  and  permanent  value  in  tielieuijini,  without 
losiuf(  wbnt  was   universal  and  moral  in  Hiibrui^in.      The  purest 
Monotheism,  which  forbade  God  ami  natnre  or  God  and  man  to  bo 
eithei'  coufouuded  or  compared,  was   married  to  the  most  perfect 
Inimanittvriauism,  and  ever  since  Christianity  has  stood  loyally  by 
both   the  "God  who   so   lf>vi.tl   the  world  that   he  gave   His   only 
begotten  Sou  '"  for  its  life,  and  the  Son  who  has  ever  seemed  "  tbo 
brightness  of  the  Fatlier's  gloi-y,"  "  f"II  of  grace  and  truth." 

This  es^ay  might  at  thih  jioini,  hail  Kpacc  allowed,  have  entered  ou 
a  new-  fieUl  of  in>|uiry  and  illu.>tratiun.  Tlio  geniii.-i  of  race  has 
contiibuted  to  the  development  both  of  Christianity  in  general  and 
those  specific  vaneties  of  it  that  are  known  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Protestnut  Churches.  The  Helleuir  mind,  udncated  into 
capacity  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts  through  the  Hebrew  faith, 
created  tlioce  theo-anthmpomorphic  doctrines  which  have  ever  tnuce 
been  regarded  as  tlic  most  ilistinclively  Catholic  and  the  most 
eKsentially  ortliodot.  The  Ijatin  mind,  leas  speculative,  more  practical, 
political  rather  than  theological  in  genius,  while  it  louched  doctrine 
only  to  exaggerate!  it,  often  in  a  very  dismal  way,  was  yet  able  to 
frame  a  Chui*cli  polity  on  the  old  imperial  model,  to  build  a  civilns 
Dei  where  the  dviklH  Romtt  once  stood,  giving  to  its  visible  hefttl 
xuch  ahsulutt-  niilhttrity  and  divine  honours  as  tlio  emperor  had  once 
claimed,  to  its  subjects  such  rights  and  privileges,  only  spiritualizeil, 
as  the  Roman  citizen  had  oiicir  enjoyed.  The  Teutonic  mind,  fiesh, 
vigorous,  childlikr  in  its  (.implicity  antl  hive  of  reality,  without  either 
the  blessing  or  the  b,ine  of  a  nplendid  intellectual  ycint  like  Greece,  or  aa 
illustrious  pviliticnl  history  like  Konu-,  accustomed  to  love  the  beanti- 
fid  as  etubudied  in  woman,  to  anjoy  the  order  and  freedom  peculiar  to 
lands  where  the  national  will  is  the  highest  law  and  obedience  to  it 
the  highest  duty,  could  not  lie  satisfied  with  the  inflcTibledogmttiium  of 
the  Greek,  or  the  iron  ecclcsiasticism  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  Teuton 
loved  liberty  in  religion  as  elsewhere,  asserted  his  right  to  get  it,  fco 
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stauJ  liBfore  CioJ  for  himself,  to  cultivate  his  domestic  affections  friee 
from  the  Hliadow  of  a  saceniotal  but  unsanctifietl  celibacy.  Wliile 
reverent  to  tlio  past  as  his  fathers  liatl  been,  he  could  not  allow  it  to 
tyrannize  ovut  tliu  present,  or  rule  the  deBtineK  of  the  future.  Atul 
so  lie  had  to  force  his  ivay  into  n  reli^on  roomy  tuid  elaslic  enough 
to  suit  uatures  that  antid)}atod  continual  pi-ogresH.  and  the  clianges 
it  brings.  Christianity  as  an  anthuritjitivu  letter  is  Latin,  aa  a  free 
spirit  is  Teutonic.  Tlie  funner  is  tlio  refuge  of  thaso  who  feel  there 
is  ne  safety  hut  in  adherence  to  an  acct^niplishod  ami  c-xliausted  pant; 
the  latter  is  the  hojH)  of  ihoue  vrho  can  trust  thiMnsetvcH  te  a  pmgres- 
8ivc  and  fruitful  future.  The  Kunctities  of  the  Latin  as  artilicia]  and 
arbitrary  are  moribund  ;  of  the  Teuton  as  natural  and  essential  arc 
immortal  oh  the  humanity  which  God  inhabits  and  inspires. 

Bnt  these  are  matters  that  cannot  be  touched  here  and  now.  Enougli 
to  say,  Christianity  does  not  depend  for  either  it'^  e3cist(?nco  or  ita 
authority  on  theoiics  of  Infallibility  or  In!<piration.  Goii  reveals 
Himself  in  Humanity,  and  Uis  voice  can  coa^e  to  spcuk  only  when 
the  organ  ceases  to  be.  An  man  cannot  out<;r<)w  his  own  nature,  so 
he  cannot  leave  behind  the  faith  that  is  rooted  in  it.  The  stiiiggle 
of  faith  and  <loubt  will  bL-  pei-petual,  renewed  in  every  gencratioa 
nnder  fresh  forms,  ending  in  each  ouly  to  enter  upon  another  phase 
with  another  disposition  offerees.  The  limitations  within  which  man 
must  think  will  always  givo  to  doubt  its  more  or  less  plausible 
argument ;  tlie  necessities  within  which  man  must  live  will  always 
give  to  faith  its  victorious  answer.  And  so  we  are  certain,  that  while 
new  knowledge  may  change,  it  can  never  abolish  aucieut  religion — 
that  remaining  permanent  a.s  man.  Science  with  it;:  new  conception 
of  nature  may  annul  thw  old  conception  of  God,  but  the  invincible 
fiuth  in  Him,  which  will  ever  create  a  new  conception  of  Him,  science 
cannot:  touch,  because,  on  i(s  present  plane,  ncience  cannul  know.  As 
the  generations  behind  ns  have  transformed  while  trausmilthig  the 
grosser  ancient  into  the  grander  modern  religions,  so  our  age  will 
purify  and  exalt  its  faith  while  handing  it  on  to  the  future,  and  after 
ages  will  continue  the  work  until,  perhaps,  in  some  distant  time  the 
old  conflict  between  Science  and  ileligion  will  cease,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  man  be  found  in  their  ultimate  analysis  to  be 
— knowledge  of  the  living  yet  immaneut  Ood. 

A,  M.  Fairhjurx. 
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THE  (lomnnJ  for  induction  in  the  ntitional  expenditure  was  ma\ 
inarticnbtc  cry  before  tho  lose  Itcform  Act     &[r.  Gladstone 

aiiaouuccd  in  the  clositi^  debate  on  the  Zanzibar  Coutract,  how  that 
liw  had  often.  a.s  ChaiictOlor  of  tht_'  Excliequiir,  prttU-.stwi  figniiiiit  the 
militAf}'  ejprnditure  of  Lord  PiUnierston's  govprnment,  and  had  been 
outvoted  in  the  cabinets  The  nccil  for  reduction  of  expenditure  and 
&^)iTclativcly  of  taxation,  was  great ;  but  it  won  not  felt  by  the 
majority  of  the  people's  representatives,  nor,  oit  an  imperative 
Decc«Nity,  by  the  bulk  of  the  then  electorate.  A  few  Tuices,  cbioflj 
from  below  the  gaugway,  were  raifleJ,  and  conijnuonsly  raised,  against 
"  profligacy  of  expeuditurt;,"  as  wrong  in  principle,  unju.st  to  the 
taxpitypre,  and  demomlizing  to  the  sorvicea  But  they  were  as  voicmj 
crj-ing  in  the  wiliicracas.  Few  heeded  what  they  said,  and  year  aft«r 
year  the  ibankleaa  task  was  renewed  by  the  derided  and  nicknamed 
"school  of  economists,"  with  a  conviction  that  come  what  might 
with  a  lowered  franchise  and  a  constituency  more  5ienaible  of  whitt  a 
penny  on  the  income-tax  means,  they  were  in  that  assembly  as  lueu 
who  beat  the  air.  fieuthani,  Hume,  and  Cobden  had  fa  go  down 
unsatisfied  into  the  Hadea  of  economi,st«.  ami  the  atninge  sight  of  a 
Tory  governmLMa  piissiug  for  dear  life  a  RiidiwU  Reform  Bill,  had  to 
1k!  witnessed,  before  the  walls  of  PurHament  could  funiish  an  .echo 
to  Ur.  Stansfcld's  motion  in  favour  of  adniinistralivo  ccouonij. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ECONOMY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tnuldtiides  of  Engiishmen  regard  as 
-mean,  and  stigmatize  as  "  cheeseparing."  t.he  application  to  public 
business  of  that  thrifty  spirit  and  practicf  which  are  the  very 
foundations  of  their  own  individual  prosperity.  Tliro^ring  aside  for 
the  momoDt  tliat  numerous  class  bo  largely  roprcaenteii  in  the  legis- 
lature, who  iortuoately  in  many  cases  for  theinsulves  have  inherited, 
and  not  had  to  achieve,  wealth,  and  ndio  cannot  understand  the  uac 
of  looking  with  critical  eyes  to  every  item  of  expenditure — thorc  are 
whole  legions  of  well-to-do  Englisbmcn.  who  ni-e  well  to  do  only 
because  they  have  ever  acted  ou  the  precept  that  the  pounds  will 
take  cai-o  of  themselves  if  you  only  take  care  of  the  pence;  and  who 
Tievertlieless  are  reckless  and  advoontc  recklessness  in  others  when 
it  is  a  question  of  public  exptjiiditiiru.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruitih  involved  dims  their  financial  eyesight,  or 
that  they  arc  carriinl  away  by  thn  notion  that  the  margin  of  pnidenoe 
in  public  bittiini?£d  is  necessarily  in  the  same  proportion  to  private 
butiinees  as  the  margin  of  oiticial  letters  is  to  that  of  private  cor- 
resjjondence,  or  whether  the  fact  that  the  money  is  national,  and 
that  the  nation  can  oflord  to  he  lavish  so  it  make*'  sure  of  eftidcucy — 
{ipemtcs  upon  their  minds,  the  result  remains  that  saving  tn  public 
ministration  is  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  niggardliness  :  and  those 
lO  eofovce  economy  are,  by  the  chna  referred  to,  identified  trith 
starrcm  of  the  public  stores. 

There  i.-<,  however,  a  large  class,  by  no  means  all  in  the  electorate, 
who  ai-e  strong  dis3entcfK  from  these  views.  People  accustomed  to 
administer  the  funda  of  benefit  societies,  of  sick  clubs,  of  unions, 
know  well  the  uoccssity,  and  also  the  wimjom  of  thrift  Acquainted 
as  they  arc  with  the  wants  uf  tbeir  community,  and  anxious  as  they' 
arc  to  minister  to  att  many  wants  as  possible,  they  arc  keenly  alive  to 
tiie  necesHity  of  not  overdrawing  the  m<:'ans  of  remedy.  Fully 
aware  are  they  tlial  the  greatetit  good  is  to  be-  found,  nut  in  tlitigtng 
bi-oodcaiit  or  with  careless  hand  the  funds  at  tlieir  dispu«al,  but  in 
never  spemling  without  a  manifest  ucccsfdty,  aiul  inakiug  even  the 
smallettt  cuiicessioa  the  subject  of  Llie  stiictt^si  suiH-rviKiou  both  in 
\Ui  ap)diuatLou  aod  account  Such  administrators  prosper,  husbanding 
tJieir  resoimws — I'eady  to  spen<l  with  liberal  but  not  wasteful  baud, 
in  time  of  nood,  jealous  of  spending  any  sum,  no  matter  how  small, 
without  a  cose  for  expenditure  being  made  out  In  the  rniderKtanding 
of  such  administrators  is  found  au  echo  for  that  cr^'  of  governmental 
^^  tHxmomy  which  for  years  fiiiled  tu  evoke  legislative  sympathy. 
^^P  There  is  some  danger  at  the  preseut  time  that  tliis  demand  for 

^^        economy  which  the  Gladstone  administration   came  in  pledged   to 
I  eatisfy,  may  ugaiu  be  slighted.     Much  has  been  dune — much  remains 

I  to  be  done,  to  curry  out  in  the  departments  the  idea  thai  thrill  means 
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good  management ;  and  that  the  spenders  of  public  money  are  in 
tiiitU  tni5tce.s  of  it.  From  what  has  been  done  there  arc  now  signi; 
uf  the  recoil  which  ever  accompauies  vifjoroua  forward  movetncDt, 
and  it  may  becumu  tlie  <Uity  of  those  interested — surely  all  are 
Interested — to  declare  not  only  that  what  had  heen  done  shall  be 
affirmed ;  but  tliat  tho  proci-sn  of  education  in  good  mauiigement 
Hhall  be  coiitioued.  . 

At  the  time  of  tho  general  election  iu  18(]8  considerable  bodies  of 
electors,  including  those  who  hail  found  a  voice  through  the  Kefunn 
Act  of  lH(i7,  M'cro  linnly  pcrsnaded  that  the  public  expenditure 
might  1h>  fifrcatly  reduced.  They  were  not  ready  with  ent  and  dry 
scheme^!  of  retrenchment;  they  were  unable  to  p'lint  out  in  moet^ 
cases  the  prooiac  chauncU  of  expense  which  in  tht^ir  opinion  ought'^H 
to  ho  controlled  or  altogether  dammed  up.  But  they  expressed  a 
firm  conviction  that  somewhere  and  somehow  the  national  fX|H;iidi- 
ture  was  oxcesave ;  and  they  leturnod  as  head  of  the  (Jovcronieni 
that  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  years  before  auticipatetl 
their  ennviclion,  and  had  been  outvoted  when  desirous  of  giving 
effect  to  it 

There  was  ample  material  to  work  upon.  The  Army  was  citing 
£15,000,000,  the  Navy  upwards  of  £n,«00,000,  Law  and  Justice 
over  i4.2j0,OUO,  the  Diplomatic  aud  Considiir  services  -EtitiO.OUO  ; 
and  there  were  other  numerous  beads  of  charge  which  were  "suejMiet 
tVetiv  trvitpecf,"  aud  wliicb  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  consider- 
ibblu  diminution. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  whilst  the  cost  of  ail  these  things  urns 
so  heavy,  they  were  not  costly  through  over-efficiency.  They  were 
not  inelhcient,  but  it  could  uot  be  pleaded  in  juittification  of  tlicir  cost 
that  tlicy  were  so  efficient  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement.  Tlie 
inference  was  that  if  by  some  natural  law  they  must  be  so  oxpensivc, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  impmvcment ;  whilst  a  hope 
was  loll  that  in  the  process  of  improvement  an  economy  might  possibly 
result  As  a  matter  of  I'act  the  question  of  eipeusiveness  of  "  the 
services "  turned  out  to  be  much  more  a  (juestion  of  oigauizatioo 
than  of  maladministration  in  the  departments.  There  were  state 
offices  as  there  were  law  courts,  litstonc  iu  their  origin,  though  not 
ilating  from  the  ^nie  liistoric  period,  wliicli  carried  ou  tlielr  buaiue&». 
not  on  any  general  plan  of  organized  state  business,  but  upon  the 
lines  originally  laid  down  for  them,  each  individually,  and  irrespective 
the  one  of  the  other.  They  were  so  many  di«tinct  aud  distinctive 
atom?,  insteml  of  being  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  boily,  yet  in  many  cases  *^ying  that  becaiiae 
one  was  the  head  it  had  no  need  of  the  hand,  while  tho  hand 
objected  iu  turn  that  it  could  hold  without  the  aid  of  the  foot 
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Sucli  nn  organiyAtion.  or  siicli  a  want  of  it,  mu«t  necessarily  be 
expenaivo,  and  it  was  tlu-reforc  in  thn  (iiroctinn  of  organization  tlial 
tlie  Government  set  to  work.  They  began  with  iniiividual  Jepart- 
ments,  b&  the  Admiralty  and  the  War-Office,  and  desired  thein  to  set 
tJieir  house  in  order  and  to  remodel  their  households.  By  vigorous 
execution  of  plans  carefully  matiirG<l  while  in  opposition ;  l^  the 
action  of  departmental  committees  and  by  earnest  personal  applica- 
tion, which  in  Mr.  Chiiders'  case  nearly  killed  hirn  and  utterly  threw 
him  out  of  gear — and  out  of  office — the  re-organization  of  these  two 
ilepartments  proceeded.  The  rodnit  in  an  adminiatrative  senile  is 
claimed  to  be  satisfactory — or.  to  take  no  higher  ground,  as  eipially 
efficient  with  the  syBtems  which  preceded.  The  financial  result  is  a 
Having  of  £:i,3.jfi.000  on  the  expetidituro  of  tlit-  two  services.  In 
1868-69,  the  last  year  of  the  laat  Tory  adniinintration,  the  cost  of 
army  and  na\-y  was  i:2M'tti,<K>0.     In  1H72-73  it  was  £24,010,000. 

The  enormous  expenditure  involved  in  the  admiiiiiit ration  of  Law 
ami  tTustice^  amoiinttiig  in  the  year  18(iH-6!)  tu  no  k>>ss  a  sum  than 
f+,'2')0,000,  could  not  fail  to  be  called  in  question  sooner  or  later. 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  one  of  the  luoat  powerful  apeechcs  delivered 
during  the  session,  fought  a  strong  battle  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Ci\-il  Ser\'ioe  Estimates,  and  Bucceedcd  in  obtaining  tho  appointinont 
of  a  Select  Committee,  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governmeut 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ducliy  of  Ijancaster  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  The  three  reportw  of  this  (..Vmmittee  are  among  the  solidest 
and  mu^t  valuable  work  duno  by  cotumitteeH  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  immeiliate  outcome  of  one  of  ihcm — the  second — has  been 
the  appointmeut  of  a  Royal  CommisKtou  to  investigate  aud  propose 
tbe  ruorgaiii/atioii  of  tlic  atlmini^trativc  dcpai'tmentu  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  That  tlicrc  is  befiuc  this  Commisaioii  a  great  field  of  work, 
and  that  the  country  ought  to  gain  from  its  labours  bntli  axImiuiBtra- 
tively  and  financially,  may  be  readily  apprehended  when  the  conserved 
hi-Httirieal  cbamcter  of  the  courts,  and  the  huge  sums,  j;*,i>t)J*,(H){),'' 
at  present  i-cijuireJ  tu  administer  them,  ai'e  considered. 

Ill  tlio  chaise  of  iltiCO.OOO  for  Diplomatic  and  Consulai-  services  it 
seemed    not   impossiblu  to  eQ'ect  large   and  reasonable  reductions, 
when   it   was   found   that,   apart    from   diplomatic    representatives 
retained    at    places    over    which    Ichalwd    had    been    written    in 
_  Ocmiau  and  Italian   several  years   before,  coni<uls  were   continued 

^^K  at  places  from  which  all  trade  had  depailed.  and  whereat  only 
^^^  elder  merchants  remeuibcre<l  tu  have  had  correspondents.  The 
I  continuance  of  siueaires,  maintained  iu  one  case  certainly  iu  spite 

I  of  reiterateil  repreeeiitatious  and  remonstniuces  by  the  honext  but 


• 


This  sun  iDeltulmthe  c<Mto{  prisooii  tn  ibe  Ututed  Klagdora,  well  us  thonUrln 
oC  all  jwlgw,  aud  of  the  deputmeatal  oHlcen  and  decks  otlMihed  to  tlieir  oonrta. 
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ignored  boMer,  abated  tlie  power  i>f  tbu  Goveroment  to  apply 
other  directions.  Avhcre  it  was  really  wanteJ,  the  money  of  the  \oi 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  iucreaiied  scrutiny  of  the  lists,  aoi 
further  ousting  uf  ueedleiis  coDnUates  and  needless  genHral  charge". 
would  enable  tlie  Government  to  give  eflect  to  the  reconimendationii- 
of  the  tSeled  Committee  without  adding — as  it  now  appears  they 
will  add — to  the  charges  of  the  Exchequer.  Political  reaaoos 
mu»t  govern  the  appointment  ol"  aniba&Kadurs  and  envoys,  cAf/ngrt^*! 
tSaffairts  and  their  suites,  and  political  [lersonages  iu  both  Hoiuses 
uf  Parliament  can  at  all  tinier  be  requin.>d  to  ju!>tify  such  appoint- 
uicutii;  but  the  only  ■ea.i^  rule  iu  the  appointment  of  oon^uls  t8> 
indicated  by  the  practice  of  merchants.  Where  a  certain  number  oT 
merchants  commit  thumselres  to  vcutuies  equal  in  annual  value  to- 
a  minimum  sum  to  be  agreed  upon,  then,  and  then  only,  should  a 
coni^ul  be  appointed  ;  and  when,  as  constantly  happens  in  distant, 
un- European i zed  ports,  the  trade  of  a  place  falU  oH",  or  becomes 
transferred  to  gome  other  phvce,  the  consul  should  be  withdrawn, 
or  transferred  with  the  trade. 

These  general  rtruiarks  upon  some  of  the  leading  itcrnK  of  tuitiotiaX 
charge,  and  upon  the  w.-iy  in  which  ofBcial  nnd  unofHcial  represents- 
lireH  have  tried  to  deal  witii  them,  arc  submitted  for  consideration  at 
a  time  when  it  \a  more  than  ever  necessary  to  pcncvorc ;  and  to- 
preveut  by  alt  means  a  return  to  that  broad  iitid  o[)eu-handod  system 
ot  expendituix*  of  whose  proposed  coming  there  are  not  a  few  sigua,. 
The  general  increase  of  wealth  in  the  a>Hnti^',  from  the  wealth  trf" 
the  coal-owner,  who  unwillingly  and  only  because  he  is  compelled, 
makes  £H>0,000  a  year  more  than  he  wishej*  for,  to  the  wealth  of 
the  tniner,  who  increases  hit>  attendance  at  dog  races,  uud  drinks 
cluunpague  thereat,  is  so  great;  the  recoil  from  economy  is  b» 
natural ;  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  have  the  spending  of 
other  people's  money  is  so  much  like  second  nature,  that  it  requires 
no  oi-dinary  amount  of  exertion  to  keep  people  up  to  the  notion  that 
the  public  money,  though  not  "  wrung  from  the  hanl  hand  of 
peasants  by  any  indirection,"  i»  money  held  in  trust — to  be  applied, 
to  the  utmost  funberance  of  the  objects  of  the  trust;  and  not  to  be 
spent  lightly,  or  iu  any  case  in  which  the  trustee  would  not  spend 
it  if  his  own.  It  is  impossible  within  the  necei^sary  limits  of  a 
Review  article  to  deal  with  all  departments  in  which  econoinios 
can  1)0  eflfected,  or  have  been  i-ffectetl. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  do  no  more  upon  the  geneivl 
question  of  administrative  economy  than  to  offer  these  general 
remarks.  The  particular  purpose  in  view  is  to  show  what  has  been 
done  iu  one  direction  only — viz.,  the  administrative  economy  of  the 
State  Store  Departments  and  to  point  the  way  to  what  yet  remains. 
to  be  done. 
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Tliis  Store  Department  qucijtioi)  was  no  light  matter.  It  appealed 
that  no  less  a  sum  lliaii  4:1 1,-W4,()00  weut  aununlly  out  of  Impenal 
taxes,  bcstdejt  a  xum  of  about  i2,100,00(l  out  of  poor-rates,  in  the 
purchase  of  »loi-es,  iucludiog,  in  the  case  of  army  and  navy,  the 
cost  of  buittliuj,'  materials;.  The  question  verv  naturally  ai'ose, 
"In  what  munuei'  i«  this  lar^  sum  of  thirteen  and  a-half  miliioiis, 
equal  to  a  tunepetiny  income  tax,  spent,  and  is  it  possible  to  hit 
upt'O  a  plan  wliereby  the  sum  itself  may  be  lessened  ?"  The  case  of 
the  Admiialty,  which  «pent  sowe  two  and  a-half  t<»  three  millions  of 
mouvy  a  year  in  stores,  was  lypiciU  of  what  prevailed  in  the  State 
spending  lit-partmentB  gGuorally.  There  it  waj<  found  that  live  nub- 
departrueuts  were  working  alougidde  but  not  with  one  another,  and 
that  none  of  them  professed — nay,  M'oro  not  even  required — to 
procuix*  the  supplies  which  each  needed,  upon  any  uniform  plan. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  wide  divergencies  of  practice.  Ouo 
departmeut  provided  lines  and  penalties  ns  the  saucttou  for  its 
contracts ;  another  rejected  fines  altogether ;  a  thiinj  proceeded 
upon  pnnciples  totally  different  in  kind  from  either  of  the  other 
two,  differing  again  from  iti  fourth  compeer  in  the  same  depail^ 
ment  of  State.  Kot  one  of  them  professed,  or  wa.s  required,  to  act  in 
the  operation.^  of  purchase  in  the  same  manner  that  a  merchant 
buying  such  Mtores  as  they  wanted  would  naturally  and  certainly  act. 
Each  departmental  ofKcer  was  a  law  unto  hiuiKelf  as  to  the  method 
of  his  tmnsactions,  though  re^ponHible  iminvdiately  to  members  of 
a  Board  of  Admiralty  which  took  no  heed,  if  it  took  coguizanoe,  of 
the  ilifferenee  in  departmental  action.  The  depai-tmcntal  officers, 
comprising  a  Naval  Storek ocper-Genend,  a  Comptroller  of  Victual- 
ling, a  Medical  Director,  a  Director  of  Transports,  and  a  Director  of 
Works,  were  charged  with  functions  fairly  indicated  by  their  titles. 
They  were  rcjion^ible  that,  in  the  several  ostiblishmenta  committed 
to  their  care,  there  wa«  at  all  time.?  a  sufficiency  of  the  stores  required 
in  them  ;  that  the  stores  when  is.sued  should  be  duly  accounted  for ; 
and  t]it\t  the  store-hon»e-i  when  low  in  stock  should  bo  replenished. 
Those  three  attribules  were  a.saigned  to  the  heads  of  store  depart- 
ments, and,  in  so  far  as  they  were  store  rcquircra,  to  tho  more 
lechnicid  oflScer?  also.  Accounts  of  store  oipcndilure  were  not 
returned  to  tlie  Accountant- General  of  the  Na^-y,  an  independent 
^  and  perfectly  disinterested  officer,  wbaw  duties  were  confined  to  the 

^^  ausli  transactions  of  the  departments  and  of  the  floet,  and  to  the 
^^1  preparation  of  certain  estimates  for  the  Boai'd.  They  were  returned 
^H  to  the  offi.cer  responsible  for  having  issued  these  stores — an  officer 
W  who,  in  fact.  |Kuw>ed  the  accounts  of  hi.s  own  expenditure,  without  the 

I  intervention  either  of  an  independent  Admiralty  otBcial,  or  of  the 

^  Auditor-General. 
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Rcplcni^raeut  of  store  was  made  by  each  of  these  officers  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  others,  and,  as  has  heen  i^tated,  without    the 
fiuntest  necessary  approach  to  commercial  usage.    The  Pall  J/oii, 
Gazette  wTote  as  follows,  d  projHis  of  the  repoit  of  the  Select  Com-^ 

mittee  on  the  Abyssiuiau  Expediiiuu  : — 

"The  nine-book  on  tbc  Abyssinian  cxjicditian  is  well  calculAtc<l  to  niiuu- 

lain  the  reputation  ot'the  Adtiiiralty  for  pre-oininenrw  in  ajieiidin^  altovc  all 

other  depftrtmeiita.     As  a  sjiucimeM  of  the  nuiimnr  in  wliich  tb«  utithorities 

nt  th:it  oWsi;e  dealt  wttli   tlie  jiuliiic  piinje,  tlio  Huii.  R.  Duiidos,  late  tsture* 

kt'opei-geuemi  i>f  Hm  navy,  iiilnrnied  Mr.  IStnt«r  that  ho  did  n*»t  c-ju&idt-r  it 

u  pj»rt  of  his  duty,  in  putcriu^  iuti.i  n  wiitmvt  for  coaU  tu  b«  duliren-'d  at  a 

port  ubroad,  lu  culciilato  the  cost  of  coid  here  uud  the  freight  out.  to  ordei 

to  is&>  nheUitfr  tbu  cutmtry  wud  woU  ur  Ul  sorvud,  aud  what  kind  of  profit^ 

the  coutractuns  wcru  making,  evou  tliongh  tLos»  jiroiitfi  were  in  tout  oa  bi( ' 

as  ^0  per  wnt. 

•  »  «  »  *  • 

*'  It  appears,  further,  from  Mr.  Caudli&h'd  (lucdtioiis  that  ooal  via&  bought 
in  Liverpool  for  Ahysainia  at  abonc  L'J«.  a  ton,  wlicu  its  market  price  was , 
under  l3a.  These  little  cxtra%'ftganc!ea,  however,  ore  trifliug  compared  wH 
what  was  dune  iit  the  tmui^port  ocrvioc;  A&  o.  sitif^dc  inHbmce  let  us 
the  case  nf  the  Pentvian.  Hhc  viis  chartcivd  at  32^  during  the  time  of  '. 
employment,  and  17x.  Sd.  per  ton  extm  if  diBuhargetl  in  India.  She  was 
discharged  in  India.  She  wn«,  thfirefuro,  paid  for  hire  £37,SS7 ;  for  extra 
rcnumoration,  Z'20,Tu~  l.V  .V.;  or  altugothtT  X.57,0G5  -V  .V.  But  if  aha | 
had  been  seut  home  'doing  nothing  whatsoever  there  would  have  been 
saviug  to  the  Govcnioieut '  of  over  £.3,000.  This  ix  nut  a  xohtory 
*Thu  total  hire  of  those  trniispurt  steituierx  discharged  in  India  amounts 
jES-liijSl-^  ;  the  tot."»I  ]mid  (fur  extra  remuneration)  for  discbiu^  in  Ji 
£,\  14,35-').  In  othiT  woi-Js,  one-third  nf  the  total  8uni  paid  to  those  tiona^ 
jwrts  waa  piiid  lu  conBc-ciutiucc  of  thi^ir  being  diitcliarged  in  India.'  To 
complete  the  story,  it  is  but  necetwary  to  add  the  foUowiug  renuu'k  of 
]ldr.  Caudlish  : — 'So  that  in  point  of  fact  we  paid  as  hue  pretty  nearly  the 
value  of  the  trantipcrta  that  wei-e  employed.' " 

It  was  agreed  at  the  tirae,  and  it  was  manifestly  a  fair  verdict,  that 
the  system  was  in  fault  rather  than  the  officers  who  admini»t^>vod  it. 
These  were  not  men  acquainted  with  business  and  buying  and  sel 
but  pvofes-sional  men,  ofticers  of  army  or  navy,  or  civilians  whoBO^ 
e<.lucation  hnd  been  in  politics  rather  than  in  trade.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  either  that  they  would  take  interest  enough  in  trade 
operations  to  apply  commercial  mt-tliod.-*,  or  that  they  would  tUetu- 
acLves  undnnitand  the  commercial  methcids  to  be  applied.  Uuao- 
quainted  with  trade  customs  and  tratln  ways  they  regardetl  tiient 
with  that  peculiar,  half  jiuspicioiiSj  half  jealous  feeling,  which  pro- 
fesgionals  have  of  traders,  and  hedged  themselves  in  from  contact  by 
all  sorts  of  device-s.  Method»i  quite  unknown  to  trade,  of  annuunciug 
wants,  deuominationft  and  niea.'iurcs  of  goods  quite  obsolete,  if  ever 
known  in  the  City;  conditions  of  contract  which  assumed  cho 
irremediably  fallen  state  of  traders — who  read  and  wondered  ^  boudft- 


meu  to  go  bail  fur  tlie  performance  of  tliD  most  tiifling  coatroct — 
thesn  luid  Lljiitgs  like  these,  were  resorted  ti>  as  devices  to  ward  off' 
infection.  They  succeeded  only  too  well.  Lenders  in  trade  would 
have  noue  of  such  ways,  aod  with  few  exceptions  declined  Admiralty 
buBiDCSS."  Thiit  hiisines-s  accordingly  fell  more  or  less  into  few  hands, 
not  first  certainly,  often  second  and  tlnnJ  liand^.  There  was  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies  ;  prices  were  enhanced  ;  and  there  wtw  no  origina,! 
guarantee  fur  quality.  There  was  a  coita-iu  amouat  of  arrangement, 
but  no  ooumion  anion,  between  the  (ievernJ  departments.  The 
annnialy  wa-s  not  presented  of  the  Storckcypor-Gunerat  and  tlie 
Comptroller  of  Victualling  both  buying  coal  at  the  same  time ;  but 
there  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  way  in  which  these  two 
officers  procured  their  general  MippUes  respectively,  and  ncithei'  way 
was  in  accord  with  mercantile  usage. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  liaxtcr  had  maturrtl,  and 
which  on  their  acceti.sioii  they  csirried  out,  was  threefold.  Accounts 
of  expenditure,  both  of  material  and  cosh,  were  transferred  to  tlio 
Accouutaut-General  as  the  disiutereHtud  and  independent  Accountant 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  the  purcliu^^e  aud  sale  of  all  stores  whatever  was 
relegated  to  one  central  Contruct  and  Purchase  Department, 
urgaulzed  uu  buxiuess  principles,  aud  buuud  to  acrjuaint  itself  with 
bubiuess  facts,  and  to  act  as  the  Adniiriilty  commercial  agency; 
whilst  the  third  and  remaining  attribute  of  the  former  dopai-tniental 
oiticerfl,  the  function  of  scciug  that  each  establishment  under  them 
had  stores  enough  and  to  spare,  wits  left  to  them  as  ample  ciccu)mtion. 
At  the  same  timo  the  departments  were  drawn  closer  together; 
intenTonimunication  was  enjoined  and  enforced,  and  the  mcraberB 
became  a  body.  The  advantage  of  this  organization  in  respect  of 
efficiency  was  manifest ;  responsibility  got  itwlf  sheeted  home  ;  swift 
HUpply  was  guai-anteed,  and  the  work  of  tlio  depaitnients  came  more 
directly  under  control.  Financially  the  result  exceeded  expectation. 
Savings  from  five  to  tliirtj-five  per  cent  were  effected  upon  the 
ooiistituent  items  of  store  vole*,  which  are  e<pial  in  the  ag|irt?gato  to 
more  tliau  £2,000.000,  simply  by  buying  like  other  people.  Old-world 
patterns  were  eliminated  from  schedules;  modern  patterns  were  sul>- 
stitutcd  ;  and  the  cumbrous  and  costly  methods  by  which  formerly 
the  departments  had  been  supplied  by  agents  and  middlemen  were 

*  Mr.  Rainiiay.  Direutor  of  Army  Clothm^Ti  rocentJj  twtific^t  t^at  he  had  known 
flrA-cliua  hoDMi  tefose  to  tender  bocatwo  of  "  wh«t  ih«y  call  Uie  rijxadoiiH  proceed* 
lugs  oC  the  Government  deptitmOTiU." 

Mr.  Morley,  M.l'.,iiiud  "in  i-vc-tj-depurtmeLt  of  nxLntif&ctnrcjoii  will  find  Uiatthe 
lending  hotuea  liuM  uluof :  "  and.  he  continueil,  "  we  once  raid  mme  gooAalo  a  DuMln 
uiilur,  wbo  b;  some  tiiL-kno  or  othcjr  via  able  to  eell  those  goods  with  ii  doaMo  profit 
on  tb«m,  goodH  which  wo  should  hitvv  irapplied  cxocpl  Ih&t  we  would  tiot  incor  tho 
trouble  and  vexation  which  ih<!n  iiltcnil«d  the  proee«»." 
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tbrowQ  a!»idc  ;  and  direct  dealings  witb  maaufacturers  luid  principal 
were  eatablisbud. 

All  tLU  was  not  duriu  trithout  much  labour,  mucb  patience,  aod 
some  sixow  of  resistance.  Hooted  mtcrest^,  houest  beliefs  in  the 
unwiadom  of  what  was  intended,  and  iu  some  cases  perhaps  a 
specimen  uf  tliat  iiitonial  tiostilit}'  which  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  asserts 
"  U  the  biltf;ret>l  that  could  poe^ibly  be  known" — all  these  bad  to  be 
overconie ;  the  objectors  to  he  couTiaced  or  quieted,  before  the 
refurmsi  could  be  carried  out.  Faiiit  praise,  of  the  kind  tlmt  daiunts 
libels  luid  mi&>)latcu]i;iii!i,  ulteu  of  the  grossest  iuid  laL-eiit  kiud,  hod 
to  be  tajdiiiud  before,  and  even  long  after,  the  work  was  complete. 
It  was  not  tiU  tbe  Select  OouiiuUtee  ou  State  Purchases  which  sat 
throughout  laj^t  sesitiou,  gave  the  opportuiiity,  that  the  t»attH&c- 
tory  evidi>nce  given  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset'*  Committee  ou  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  as  to  the  new  store  airaugements,  wa«  confirmed 
beyond  all  further  qufrslion.* 

Before  discussing  the  work  for  which  this  Select  Commiltoo  wue 
appointed,  it  i.s  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  the  admini8tm.tiou  of 
that  other  great  spondiujj  department — the  War  Office,  was,  for  store- 
buying  purpojics.  on  a  sound  ba.sis.  The  loxt  great  catastropho  by  which 
the  War  Oftice  had  been  moved  was  in  18.i5.  The  machinery  by  which 
stores  had  previously  been  supplied  was  so  complicatoci  that  by  lUnature 
it  was  unlikely  to  work.  It  actually  broke  down  iutbeCrimean  War.aad 
the  Government  fcuud  it  necessary  to  change  Its  administrative  front  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  supply  system  as  it  existed  in  1855,  and 
the  changes  Mhich  weix-  tlieu  made  after  the  maturest  consideration, 
arc  plainly  set  forth  in  a  lucid  memorandum  drawn  up  by  a  depart- 
mental committee,  which  sat  at  the  War  Office  in  ISiiS).  Tlie  change 
made  in  1855  may  Ije  shortly  stated  thus:  the  business  of  supply, 
which  before  had  been  diffused,  was  centralised  under  one  department, 
and  over  that  department  was  placed  as  Director-OenemI  a  well 
(fualificd  businesss  man,  Mr.  Thoma<i  Howell,  the  present  able  sud 
faithful   Director  of    Contracts.      To   some  extent,   therefore,   tbe 

*  Sir  Spciicci  Robuuton,  with  ten  ycu«'  oxporimce  u  CtmtzollGT  of  thf  KsTjr, 
teitifleil  that "  thn  )^n»  were  mnrc  rnpMly  AuiipUeil,  lutd  tbiir  were  of  better  qnalt^," 
than  imder  the  former  (>)-xt«ni.  "  IrameiuK  JinprovonientB  wero  made  butii  m  tb49 
quAlity,  in  tlio  Hupply,  and  the  price  of  cimLs."  j\;!J«mI  wliDtlior  h«  did  not  tJiink  the 
pmeui  sytitem  wa&  x  gce»t  Uuproreueot  ou.  tbe  old.  Sir  Spenocr  said, "  I  iMuk  it  Is 
a  vei;  ^reat  improvGHteat,  and  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  eoyliic  as  maoh  bef«n  th« 
Duke  of  Sotnwwt'a  Cotnnutlco  in  the  i.>u-)}- part  of  1571."  Morvovpc  the  rkpidtt;  of 
mpply,  under  thri  new  nyiiCt^ui,  tmabled  Llir  (turtirument  lufclr  to  diitiiai»h  stoolo,  a 
pdiiit  lo  which  not  onl>-  Sir  SpcociT  but  Admtra!  Stewart,  biA  ogciMMor,  attachod 
ginjLt iiit]>oita&Gc.  AdmtriiL  Sttwart,  appiuviag  hcartil/tho  ncwiTSteiii  frota  tba 
dookyanl  point  of  view,  ndd&d  that  il  t«nd«d  10  non-aocaj&iilaUoa  of  stodE*,  anil 
ttiat  "it  is  (rf  ifisat  impurlaaae  to  proTaat  Che  accDmulstion  in  tbe  dockjuds  of 
obsolota  itciw." 
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dianges  iiuufc  in  the  Admiralty  in  1K60  had  been  anticipated  a,t  the 
War  Office  in  1.S55.  Biit  the  War  Office  organization  of  18.)5  was 
neither  iw  fer-roaching  nor  so  complete,  and  iu  18()f>  Mr.  Cardwell 
revised  anii  irapnoved  it,  through  the  agency  of  the  above-named 
departmental  Committee,  of  which  Major-Oenerai  Sir  G.  Balfonr 
(now  .M.P.  for  Kincanlineshiro)  was  chairman.  To  some  extent  the 
systems  in  force  at  the  two  great  spending  departments  were  identical 
in  principle,  though  they  differed  jtiJically  in  some  essentials.  To 
thi.i  extent  they  agreed  that  they  both  aimed  at  purveying  the 
Government  stows  upon  commercial  principles,  and  in  a  hnsincRS  way. 
But  whatever  of  agreement  there  might  be  was  purely 
accidental.  The  two  deparlmeiits  reformed  themselves  by  them- 
selves. Neither  sought  the  assintauee  or  the  knowletlge  of  the 
other;  and  there  was  no  community  of  work,  however  great  the 
community  of  interest,  Imlced  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Holmfi'  Committee 
elicited  the  fact,  that  thia  partial  identity  of  procedure  was  officially 
known.  There  was  not  in  I8fi9  any  present  intention  of  taking  up  the 
statu  store  que^iun  as  a  whole,  an<l  the  departments  acted  Rlrictly 
in  accordance  with  pmceJcut,  and  within  what  was  then  strictly 
couvenient,  by  confining  their  c6(>rtR  to  their  own  businesses  respec- 
tively. Co*opci"atinn  was  nn  idea  very  sliglitly  developed,  juid 
coufinud  in  practice  to  a  very  limited  sphere.  Kven  where  it  existed 
the  Trt'iV/H  riVfw  was  not  very  intelligible,  nor  at  all  to  be  explained 
by  Iej;;ical  rules.  Tlic  nrmy  askol  the  navy  to  supply  what  rope, 
salt  pork,  niui,  and  groceries  it  wanted,  but  neither  !i.sked  nor  gave 
facilities  for  prucurlng  coke  or  ecu!,  blankets,  duck,  llannel,  shirting, 
or  other  things,  of  wbicli  the  two  dejtartments  were  buyers  in 
common.  Probably  the  article.-*  which  wer^'  ititer-departmentally 
supplied  were  so  only  because  they  had  at  some  iiioo  or  another 
been  known  as  "  Army  Stores,"  i>r  "  Navy  Stores,"  though  used  iu 
common,  whilst  the  fact  that  numerous  other  stores  remained  which, 
being  uHcd  in  common,  might  be  also  advantageously  l>ought  in 
cumnion,  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Admiralty  faciUtica  for  sending  coal,  say  to  Portsmouth,  were  not 
used,  if  they  were  known,  by  the  War  Office ;  and  the  two  departments 
went  into  the  market  independently  ond  without  concert  or  mutual 
notice,  for  the  coal  sent  by  them  respectively  in  large  quantities  to 
thu  same  place. 

Refunning  effortf  were  thus  confine*!  to  imiividuol  dopartmetits — 
confined,  indeed,  to  the  army  nod  navy  d^partmcnta.  No  attempt 
was  tnaile  to  take  in  hand  the  India  store-office,  the  Stationery-office, 
the  Office  of  M'orkw,  the  Police  stona;,  the  Trinity  House  stores,  and 
those  nuiuy  siualler  but  t^lill  telling  spending  dcpiurtmeuts,  which, 
among  them  Npeut  as  miicli  as  Army  and  Naiy  together.  The  hands 
of  the  Goverinneut  were  full.     Irish  Church,  Irish  Liiutl>  Education, 
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Treaties  of  AVasliingtoii,  Bollut,  Army  purcliase  alxilitioo,  Jndidal 
xdbrm^aiid  otlicr  matters  took  up  time,  brain,  and  cuergy.and  plans  fur 
reform  of  ston-  de|}artnicnts  beyoml  the  two  cliief  dcpurtmeuts  wea- 
deferred.  The  Goverunicut  could  uot  undertake  the  work,  and 
vithout  the  help  and  approval  nf  the  Gavcrumeut  no  private  member 
could  hope  to  succeed.  The  quoatlou  \i'.\&  indeed  first  niootetl  in  tlie 
press.  Ill  tbu  fall  of  last  year  public  atteiitioa  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  upwards  of  X11,000.(K>0  of  the  public  money  was  being  spent 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  stores  by  many  departments  ;  tliat  many 
of  \.\ni  stores  were  identical  in  kind,  and  that  yet  nu  concert,  no 
CO-opuration  in  buying  existed  among  the  departments.  The  idea 
was  advanced  that  if,  iusteut)  uf  individual  departments  refonaing 
hemiselve»  alunv ;  and  iusteud  (jf  their  carrying  on  their  buKiness  ttot 
only  apart  but  in  antagoiuKm  to  each  other — they  ishould  mect^  an 
boaixU  of  directoiTj  or  partners  meet,  and  buy  in  ci'>m;ert  for  the  public 
good — great  fmiiucial  and  aduiiiiisLrativii  advauuxgos  wuuld  result. 
Tins  and  certain  other  points  uere  uiuoted,  and  just  sufficieut  waii 
Kaid  about  them  to  excite  the  ititere^t  of  publitt  men.  On  the  day 
after  Parliament  opened,  Mr.  Holms,  M.P.  for  Hackney,  gave  notice 
of  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  impiire  into  the  principles  and 
practifx;  which  prevailed  in  the  jteveral  state  RjK^ndiiig  department*; 
and  on  the  1\%X.  Kt-bruary  he  moved  accordingly.  In  a  short  but 
Kuccinct  t^peeoli  he  told  the  Huu'"?  what  suin^  of  money  he  believed 
were  yearly  sptut,  by  wliat  departments — 


"That  a  net  sum  of  nver  £10.800.000  was  «>  spent  without  any  oonocrt 
between  one  department  or  body  and  anctlier.  Tbey  couli  acted  acoordui^ 
to  their  own  free  wdl,  no  preconcerted  oiothod  existing  Bud  no  general 
iiile  beitij^  Itiid  dunu  for  ibcir  guidauec.  The  Treauiiry  was.  he  uii^ht  »iy, 
the  countiug-Loueo  of  the  uutJu]],  nud  fntm  ibo  Trctuiury  riileii  aii«t  rugula- 
tioia  ought  to  be  »eut  furtb  lu  ibe  difrercut  dcinutintiits.  The  Iloiisi'  of 
'Jooimouii  wujj  tbu  giiaixluin  of  the  pubbu  jiurbc-,  and  yet  the  Huu&e  had 
never  yet  uuiuud  any  regulatiuim  ii]iuu  tbiii  idbiniiioj-bint  subject.  Thb 
roauh  wiui  that  in  ptiuce  of  iinifurinity  bcbi;^  the  rulu  it  niui  entirely  the 
exccjitiun.  The  House  nnuld  a-;rou  witli  him  that  there  nuiibt  to  be  some 
])rinci]tle  tif  buying  and  selling  in  the  fjTcat  depitrtnicnts.  and  his  object  \\\ 
tin>ving  fur  a  Committee  was  that  some  unifornt  system  nii^it  Iw  arrived  at 
for  their  guidance.  TJic  Committee  could  take  ovideiiec  from  the  ditt'crcnt 
departments^  and  would  thou  be  enabled  to  oompnrc  the  I'aiiuuB  mcthoilH 
of  buying  and  selling  whi<.-h  they  adopted.  The  ConinkLttec  could  also  iikke 
e\4dence  of  the  diHercut  plans  at  picacut  piu^ned  by  foreign  e<mmnex, 
fi'om  most  of  which  he  believed  infuiiHation  would  Iw  found  readily  avail- 
able. Nor  should  they  forget  to  take  evidence  of  the  cunne  Ajloptcil  1^- 
tbe  different  pubbc  couipames  iit  otir  own  country,  for  no  nation  was  so 
mueh  aocuKtoctteii  ax  our  own  to  make-  [iiirciianet  ujion  lur^e  scale*. 
Tiiking  what  wub  jiooul  fnmi  all  these  dilferAut  soni-cw,  and  eliniiii:iting 
what  wax  evil,  tbe  Ooniniittw;  wnuld  fmve  tlie  op|Kirliinity  of  founding 
a  good  Honnd  system,  at  once  simple  and  i.»f  general  apjjUcatiou  to  all  onr 
departments. 
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"Another  duty  of  ihe  Commiitee  wonld  be  to  remove  norno  of  the 
niiomalies  that  oxi«te<]  under  thp  iiresent  syttteciL  Why  *houlfi  they  Imvc 
the  Wnr  Oftke  (tiul  the  Admimlty  ftdvertisiiii;  at  the  same  moment  for  thu 
same  ftrtide,  ns  if  thuy  wcro  competitor*  '\  (Heur,  bear.)  Th«  nsitiou  was 
iJile  to  innke  prompt  pnynient  niid  was  a  larjra  buyer,  luid  the  public  ought 
to  gnia  tbc  full  advnutage  of  thcxe  twu  circunutaiices.  But  the  nuomalieK 
TTcre  not  coutiiied  merely  to  the  piirchiise  of  muteriaUi  but  extended,  also, 
to  the  sale  of  stores.  The  sale  of  stores  was  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
v-itliuut  any  attempt  at  re^ilation,  and,  in  sijnie  instaQoeB,  while  one 
department  was  actually  selling  stores  of  a  certain  kind  another  depart- 
ment waa  purchasing  stores  of  exactly  the  same  character  in  the  open 
market.  (Hear,  hem-.)  Thoy  ou^ht,  undoubtedly,  to  have  a  aystern  of 
Gxcfiaiigo,  !«o  that  <jiie  dopiiriuiciit  re(|iLiring  articles  might  obtain  tlioui  from 
another  depikrlinftit  haviiig  Ihctu  tu  spare.  (Hear,  bear.)  The  priiieiplc 
bad,  ho  believed,  Iwcn  cttiTicil  :>ut  in  the  wuie  of  Bumo  timber  very  micceaa- 
fully,  and  he  could  »eo  no  rwuioii  vfhy  it  nhouUl  not  bo  adoptutl  in  relation 
to  till  other  storoa.  (Hear,  hear)  From  the  wfint  of  preconcertBil  action 
thoy  found  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  anil  the  Roaril  of  Works  purchas- 
ing ooab  encli  on  their  own  account. 

"  Preooncerted  action  would  also  giro  the  House  a  Rmnp  and  control  otei- 
A  \wrpi  section  of  our  national  expenditure  such  as  it  bad  ncrcr  had  np  to 
that  time.  It  would  also  bo  uf  ^uat  service  to  iwlittca!  olViciftU  goingfrom 
one  department  to  another.  Indeed,  the  abscuce  of  such  a  syBtcm  had  at 
least  an  indirect  influence  iu  increasing  our  ciponditnro.  A  politicul 
otfleial  going  li-oni  one  department  to  another  found  a  system  in  the  one 
totally  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  other.  The  fii-st  he  had 
brought  himself  to  underfitaud,  perhaps  to  a  t'ertain  extent  hud  been  \\& 
author,  and  the  probnbllity  was  that  he  imniodialcly  set  to  work  to  reform 
the  s}Tttem  of  tbc  second  depiu'tmeut — a  aerious  consideration  wheu  thoy 
romorabercd  that  every  chauge  involved  additional  ex]>ouditure.  (Ucar, 
hear.)  Ho  believed  that  ho  had  said  enough  to  Khuw  Iho  I-louse  that 
the  appuintmeut  of  this  Commitlee  would  bo  couducive  to  the  public 
advanta^'o,  luid  that  wiihnut  some  preconcerted  Hystom  wholesome  economy 
was  almost  impoHsible.  (Cheers.)  He  Uierefore  moved  tliat  a  Select 
Comniitteo  bo  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  existing 
principles  and  practice  which  in  the  several  public  departments  and  bodies 
n^ulato  the  piirchofic  and  sale  or  materials  and  stores." 

The  Prime  MinLtrter  instantly  rose,  nnd  after  stating  timt  Mr. 
Holms  had  done  a  public  service  in  hriuging  this  matter  forward, 
iniule  the  motion  hia  own  by  his  entire  concuiTcnce  in  it.  Ho 
supplied  what  was  wanting  iu  tlie  ai^iimeiit  of  Mr.  Holms  for  a 
Purliamentary  Committee,  dy  stating  what  !ia<J  not  before  been 
clearly  undeistood,  viz.,  that  the  Trejwury,  though  supreme  over  all 
spending  departments,  was  so  only  in  respect  of  account  and  appro- 
priation of  moneys,  and  not  in  any  directorial  Bense.  Over  a  few 
of  the  lesser  depar1.ment3  it  had  ab.so1utc  executory  control  us 
well — 

"  but  tlie  two  great  speudlng  and  ooDtraoting  departmeitts  are  the  War 
Olhco  and  the  Admimlty  ;  and  with  regiird  to  those  two  dup;u'tu)vuts  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Treasury,  by  any  authority  of  its  own,  to  mEdiLO 
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rcgiilatiotiEJ  vhich  would  Liiod  the  roprcsctitattTCB  cither  of  the  First  Lunl 
of  the  AdiiiinUtjr  or  of  the  StHrretjvnt  of  State  lu  to  tiie  manner  in  vbicA 
Cfacy  >ihuU  nrnke  coiitracT«  for  the  public  Bcn-ioe." 

It  was  therefore  a  ijueKtion  for  Parliament  as  supreme  to  consadcr 
"  to'whal  degree  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  Bome  unity  of  cuatrol 
with  regani  Ui  the  regulation  for  making  contracts.  Tliis  is  nqupstioB 
of  vtiiy  gruai  (liliiculty. iu  which  the  Elxccutivu  will  conlialty  u^-lcotae 
any  aid  it  may  receive  from  the  Houmj  of  Commoiia." 

'•From  ris,"  said  Mr.  GlwUtonc,  "the  honourable  memWr  will 
receive  the  mciet  cordial  asfliatnnce  and  ci>-oporati(in  ;"  and  lulded  at 
the  close  of  his  speech  that  alt  the  departroentM  liatl  "  a  comtnoo 
interest  in  lending  their  CD-opcratiou  to  his  hoii.  frieniL" 

As  proof  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  Uovcrnment  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  as  eaniesl  of  the  asi^istance  oad  co-opp- 
1-ation  thoy  wished  to  lend  it,  two  members  of  the  Qovcmmeut  were 
appointed  as  members — Mr.  Baxter,  then  Secretary  to  the  Treasurv 
— a  colleague  to  whot>e  successful  exertions  "  at  the  Admiralty  towanls 
hringinjj  the  sj-stem  to  the  best  state  of  which  Lt  was  susceitlihle," 
Mr.  Oladstune  teatiiieU  wh«n  according  the  Committee,  and    Mr.  H. 
CampbelMJaiiDcrman,    the   Fioanciai  Secretary  to  die   War-Office. 
Tbi-'sc  'vvuru  associated  witli  KCVtiuti.-eu  other  gentlemen  chosen  finn 
either  side  of  the  House,  with  a  single  L-yt;  to  their  special  fttuess  for 
the  work  to   be  undertakeiL     Excepting    for  one  fortnight,   the 
committee  sat    twice  a  week   from  the  li)th  March  to  the  end  of 
the  »L's.siuu.     Suuic  foi*ty  ufKciul  and  trade  witnesses  were  exauiiood, 
and    a  very   large  body    of   evidence    was    taken.       Among    the 
official   witnesses    were   Mr.   Childnrs,    who  cxplaitted    what    store 
jirraugeraouts  he  found  aud  what  he  left,  at  the  Admiralty;  Mr. 
Baxter,  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty :  Admirals  Sir  John  Uay, 
Sit  Alexander  Milne,  Sir  Spencer  llobinsou.  Houston  Stewart ;  Mr. 
Shaw  Lcfevre,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Baxter  at  the  Admiralty ;  the 
Hon.  R.  Duod;u!,  late  St^reketijer-Oeaeral  of  the  Nai'j' ;  the  pemm* 
nent  heads  of  the  Works.  Medical,  Victualling,  DockjTiri!  store,  and 
Contract  and  Purchase  Departments  tif  the  Admiralty.     Mr.  Howell, 
Director  of  Contracts  at  the  War-OflSce,  Mr.  Riiuisay,  Director  of 
Army   Clothing,  Colonels  Hudson,  Fra«er,   Campbell,  and  Qeueml 
Adye   spoke   for   Uie    War-Office;    Mr.    Greg    for   the  Stationery- 
Office  ;  the   Hon.   G.   Talbut   for   the   India-Oftice.     Some   of  the 
principal  bj-okers  and  merchants  in  the  City  of  T^ondou  and  ssoinc  of 
the  lea<ling  piaiiufacturers  \\x  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere,  _ 
gave  evidence  from  the  outside  and  trade  point  of  view.    Tukeu  a« 
whole  the  bujy  of  evidence  ubtaioed  is  one  of  the  niosi.  intercstin|i 
that  has  beeu  published  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  much  tu  be  rt^ettod 
that  time  lUd  not  allow  of  completion  of  the  requisite  evidence  and 
of    the  preseutntion   of   a  report  before  the  close   of   the  seflsian. 
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Eaough  has  been  done,  bovovcr.  to  aiford  a  basis  for  exocntivo  action. 
.  Matrerial  eaoiigh  has  been  furoishcU  for  the  erection  of  a  gotxi  supply 
engine  for  state  purposes — such  auoneas  will,  if  faithfully  and  properly 
w(>rked,  make  an  abiding  rcductioa  tu  estimates  and  vuatly  improve 
the  executive  organization. 

Without  examining  in  detail  the  evidence  taken  before  the  0)m- 
mittee,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  by  the  light  of  that  evidence, 
and  aJ»o  on  general  grounds,  how  far  the  main  propoBitions  involved 
bave  been  established — or  may  yet  be  establu<hi.-d.  Thetio  propositiuus 
are . — , 

1.  Tbd  foasibility  and   advantage  of  do[)iartmcnt&l    co-operation   in 

huyiug  KtoreH. 

2.  The  precise  methods  by  which  public  store*  shoidd  bo  procured. 

y.  The  pmpi-iety  of  publishing  the  names  of  cDiilractoi-H  niul  the  prices 
paid  fur  ^uLids. 

4.  What  is  the  best  coii3titutiou  for  goveniniental  receiving  tribunals 

8u  as  to  iidcure  nmuey's  worth  tu  the  public  nod  unimpenohitlily 
fairplay  to  the  contractor! 

5.  W*h«t  efficient  sftfeg^iiards  agninst  peculation  or  corruption  in  any 

shape,  by  officials  or  others,  can  be  provided  ( 
C.  Slinuld   the    Huu&o   of  Commons,   its  guardian  of  the  pubhc  pnrM, 
exercise  any  coiitrijl  over  the  metliudii  of  public  expenditure,  nr 
tibould  that  be  left  entirety  to  the  i-eBpuusilile  £xecutivo  Goveru- 
mcnt  \  • 


Touching  tho  fii-st  of  tliese  points,  it  cannot  but  be  an  advantage 
to  secure  an  organization  by  which  a  national  expenditun*  of 
£13,544,000  upon  storca,  may  bo  reduced  by  even,  as  one  official 
has  porbapg  rather  under-stated  it  at,  £'.'>00,0(M>.  That  this  sum  ik  so 
spent  yearly  by  the  national  store  departments  appears  partly  from 
returns  given  in  to  Mr.  Holms'  Committee,  partly  fi-om  information 
obtained  from  othor  good  sources.  The  luTal  !a  thus  made 
up:— 


a,  Pruvisiuus,      furage, 

fuehli^'htd,  straw, 

carruigo       .         . 

X3,OS9,4M 

It.  Clothing     . 

8^,1388 

e.  Ttuibcr,  coal,  inctals, 

Baltpctrc,  sidphur 

774,448 

d.  Machinery 

4ft,702 

e.   Works                .     . 

523,000 

£4,26^B38 


*  This  method  of  trcatateai  li>  preferred  to  tbat  which  would  Isvtdve  &naljrai>  oCt 
the  evidtiiM  glrun  before  the  Cotnuiittvu,  uat  only  beuauM  it  in  more  ooaveniont  for 
tht  wpmet  of  a  Review  ntiola,  bxA  becanae  it  I*  dncuiol  mon  re«pecbfnl  to  the 
Oommittw,  which  has  not  yet  made  it«  reiwrtw 
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BroD^t  fimnud                  . 

*                   * 

X4,263,33S 

Sary.     a.  ProTision^          fuel. 

lights,  and  pack- 

age matennlfi 

r.72ficr, 

h.  Clothing    .          .     . 

212,741 

c.  Timljer,  coal,  hemp, 

and  other   dock- 

jard  stores 

l,lTo,;'33 

(/.  Machineiy          .     . 

37Vf=3 

t.  Works   . 

CI  1.330 

/'.    Medicmes,      instru- 

meots,     hospital 

provisions       and 

stores     .         .     . 

r.0,3O0 

Z,0ifi<.992 

India  OHiff.  Metals,  machinery. 

rails,    clothing. 

tools,  and  gene- 

• 

ral  stores 

2,00(»,000 

2,000,000 

Jidaml  RfrfHiie.  Fuel,  furniture. 

instruments, 

A-c.         .     . 

77,000 

77,000 

£9,439,230 

Polue.  Metropolitan  : 

CloUiiiig,  fuel,  and  equipment    . 

101,000 

„        County  and  Borotigh 

.     . 

250,000 

„        Irish  Constabulary  and  Police  : 

Clothing,  arms,  forage,  fuel 

84,000 

I'n't  Offi'tt.    Clotliiiifr,  medicines, 

fuel,    lights. 

Htiitionery  (local),  baga          ,     . 

.'"0,000 

Telf'jraj,1is.  Voted  in  1872-3 

• 

07,000 

I'rixoiis  in  the   L'nited  Kingdom, 

See  pp.  192- 

2IJ8  of  CivilSenice  Estimates  for  1872-73 

658,,")  72 

iitittioutry  Office  stores 

• 

044,053 

Trinity  Uonitf..  Buoys,  oil,  fuel,  provisions,  flags, 

and  other  stores 

.                   ■          • 

150,000 

W'/rl'/toitees.  Food,  fuel,  clothing, 

and  bedding,    in 

London 

XIOO.OOO 

Add  three  times  coat 

of  London  for  the 

rest  of  England  . 

1,200,000 

Add  for  Scotland  and 

Ireland 

r.00,000 

2,100,000 

^13,544,455 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  sum  of  £101,000,  tlie 
aggregate  value  of  a  number  of  store  items  spread  up  and  down  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  which  deserves  detailed  attention.  £19,93.> 
of  the  sum  rejiresents  the  value  of  fuel  and  lights  supplied  to 
"  Public  Buildings."     But  so  far  from  this  being  the  inclusive  cost  of 
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such  fuel  and  lights,  it  appears  thut  £1331  worth  more  is  supplied, 
apparently  by  another  o^ucy,  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
£2100  worth  for  the  Post  Office;  £1375  worth  lor  the  British  Museum  ; 
£.1oOfl  worth  for  llie  County  Courts ;  some  luoro  for  the  Suireya' 
Office,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  ;  whilst  a  charge  of  £20,565 
appcnts  OS  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights  for  Pviblic  Offices  in  IrelaniU 
These  large  sums  are  spent  by  the  Government  through  several 
channels  not  cnnnectwl  with  each  other,  nor  connected  with  either  of 
the  great  spcndin;,'  departments  of  Army  and  Navy  engaged  in 
buying  the  very  same  things.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  majority 
of  coses  the  provision  of  fuel,  lights,  furniture,  &c,  is  better  left  to 
local  than  central  action,  though  central  action  would  seem  to  be 
proper  for  all  nietrojiolitan  purpo&es ;  hut  the  following  history  of  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  i-etateil  to  the  writer  by  a  County  Court  officer, 
would  w;em  ti)  Hhow  that  so  far  from  decentralized  action  being  the 
rule,  uiaTiy  InslanceH  yet  remain  of  what  may  be  described  as  ceutra- 
lizatioQ  run  mad. 

A  hiindlo  of  fa^'<.'ot£,  value  ^a.  (>c2.,  waa  ordered  of  John  and  Jamca 
Brown  by  the  Registrar  of  a  Court  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  to 
light  the  Arcs  in  the  oSiccB  of  the  court  Payment  for  the  faggots  was 
made,  but  was  stmck  out  of  the  quarterly  account  of  the  liegi&trar, 
who  waa  ordered  to  recover  tUc  money  paid,  and  to  cause  a  claim  to  ho 
preferred  upon  the  CoramissionerB  of  Worka.  In  due  time  an  order 
upou  the  Treasury  came  down  fur  the  payment  of  3h.  Oil.  to  John  and 
James  iJrowu,  who  were  rec]uired  to  sign  a  formal  receipt  aud  to  obtain 
paymeut  through  their  Imukers.  John  Brown,  with  mind  intent  on 
fagots,  inadvertently  and  without  malico  aforethought,  isigned  tho 
flocument  iu  liit;  uwu  name  instead  of  iu  the  name  of  his  hrm.  The 
consecjueace  wai^  that  tho  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  Sa.  Vul.  »as 
returned,  dishouourcd  1  Further  correspondence,  costing  uncalculatcd 
sums,  ensued  between  Her  Majesty's  Commissiouers  aud  the  County 
Court,  between  the  County  Court  aud  Messrs.  Brown— with  this 
result,  that  whilst  the  faggot  vendors,  not  by  one  of  their  partners, 
but  by  their  firm,  ultimately  received  3#.  6d  for  their  faggots,  they 
politely  informed  the  Ilegistrar  that  when  he  wanted  more  faggots 
he  bad  better  carry  his  custom  elsewbeii;. 

Now  one  of  the  main  pointti  brought  under  notice  in  Mr.  Kolms' 
Conmiitteo  waa  the  present  want  of  co-operatiou  among  the  depart- 
ments, aud  the  advisability  of  decentralized  action,  ou  the  German 
plan,  wherever  it  could  bo  introduced.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is 
clear  that  if  a  man  is  lit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  Registrar 
of  a  County  Court,  of  commandant  of  a  division,  of  a  superintendent 
of  a  dockyard,  be  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  small 
stores,  procurable  locally.  Any  criticism  as  to  necessity  of  purchase, 
or  as  to  prices  paid  can  be  applied  after  the  event — and  being  faith- 
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fully  so  applied  can  be  raont  nucceaaful  in  checking  waste  or 
prodigalttj.  But  the  saving  of  correspond eoce,  of  time  in  the 
delivery  of  aiipplios,  and  of  everything  connected  with  tlie  want  and 
its  satisfactiou,  may  be  counted  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  coftt  of 
the  Civil  Service,  tphen,  in  such  cases,  local  instead  of  central  action 
is  used. 

The  ca-opevatfi  action  advocated  before  the  Select  Committoc  waa 
of  thiB  kind — viz.,  that  the  permanent  heads  of  the  actual  spending 
departments — i.e.,  the  Directors  of  Contracts  auJIPurchases  at  War 
Office,  Admiralty,  Icdiii  Office,  Board  of  Works,  Trinity  House.  Convict 
Prisons,  and  of  all  other  buying  offices,  should  be  ntemhers  of  s 
Consultative  Board,  whereof  the  Chairman  should  he  an  Under 
Secretary' of  State.  The  Under  Secretaries  to  be  on  a  roster  for 
this  purpone.  The  Board  to  meet  ouce  a  month,  or  uftenor,  to  confer 
as  Birectoi-s  of  a  company  would  do,  upon  the  course  best  to  be 
adopted  in  the  public  interest  for  pi-ocuriitg  the  supplies  severally 
required  by  the  members.  Agreements  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  to  buy 
together,  to  avoid  disturbance  of  markets — to  exercise  to  the 
uttermost  that  quality  of  dt/i/feutut  which  sxmis  up  in  its  original 
siguitication  the  whole  duty  of  trustees,  might  thus  be  come  to. 
Kesponsihility  for  making  demands  would  remain  as  now,  with 
the  Rtore-rcf[uiring  officers  of  each  department  of  State,  ouil  lit  the 
bead  of  that  department  the  oflScers  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
the  vote  would  as  now,  be  answerable  that  the  vote  was  not 
exceeded.  To  him  alw  would  the  head  of  the  depaitmental  buying 
office  be  as  now,  directly  respoasihle,  both  for  money  spent  and  for 
method  of  spending ;  and  to  secure  this  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  nets  of  the  Constiltativc  Council  of  buyers  should,  before  execu- 
tive ;>ction  upon  them,  receive  satisfaction  from  the  several  Parlia- 
mentary chiefs  responsible  for  Estimate  and  expenditure.  The 
sanction  of  the  Chairtnan  of  the  Council  would  be  recommendatory 
only,  and  the  sole  warrant  for  execution  by  the  departmental  officer 
would  be  the  approval  of  his  own  responsible  Parliamentary  chief. 

But  the  advantages  of  th<^  Conncil  would  lie  many.  By  ita 
operation  would  he  constructed  a  well-informed,  intelligent  Govern- 
ment commercial  agency,  coramancting  i-esourccs  not  available  to 
many  departments  now,  commanding  also  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Rums  committed  to  it  as  a  whole,  an  amount  of  trade  atteution 
which  individual  departments  now  fail  to  secure.  There  would  be 
a  clubbing  together  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  opportunity; 
unifonuity  of  patterns,  of  procedure,  nud  of  business  methods, 
would  flow,  with  infinite  advantage,  both  to  State  buyer  and 
seller  to  the  State;  and  "Government  orders"  would  ccnsc  if  ho 
a  reproach  and  a  scoff — as  they  now  are — even  to  those  deparlmontfi 
which  have  ceased  to  give  the  enemy  occasion  to  blasphemoL     Th« 
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Drgauization  would,  moreover,  be,  witliiu  liinlls,  at  the  disposal  of 
tUe  public  for  vestiy,  workhouse,  hoKpiuil,  and  other  local  purposes. 
It  could  be  made  a  ready,  able,  and  perfectly  dlsinteroslej 
mstrument  lor  speuding  subscriptious  ia  relief  of  nctinis  of  fauiiae, 
fire.  Hood,  or  war.  It  could  do  in  reepcct  of  purchases  and  sales 
of  stores  whatever  ia  to  be  done  therein  by  united  and  faithful 
actioD. 

The  witnesses  examiued  by  the  Select  Committee  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  favour  of  cucli  a  Council  m  liaK  been  tjuggested.  They 
were  unauimou!.  in  rejecting  a  propoaul  put  forward  by  ouo  dis- 
tinguished officer — though  by  him  ouly  as  a  crude  idea — tliat  there 
should  be  but  one  Cuutract  and  Purchaae  department  for  the  whole 
State,  and  that  supply  should  be  concentrated  under  one  head  and  one 
hand.  It  was  admitted  on  all  bands  that  the  present  sub-division 
of  labour  and  responsibility  was  not  at  all  too  minute,  and  that  what- 
ever adi'antage  theoretically  might  Iw  gained  by  concentration, 
would  in  practice  be  gained  by  the  Council,  as  certainly  as  it  would 
be  lost  in  practice  by  the  one  department.  This  proposal,  besides, 
struck  at  the  root  of  departmental  ministers'  responsibility  for  store 
estimate  and  expenditure  of  store  votes. 

As  io  the  methods  by  which  public  stores  should  be  procured, 
there  are  many  opinions,  and  the  practice  in  the  spending  depart- 
ments is  the  very  reverse  of  uniform.  Ou  theoretical,  and  also  on  a 
few  practical  giounds,  the  medium  of  advertising  wants  has  been 
largely  advocated,  ami  this  notwithstanding  it  is  not  a  medium 
commonly  used  in  trade,  nor  one  which  the  advocates  of  it  would 
adopt  in  their  own  individual  businesses.  Those  who,  being  in  trade, 
i-ecommcnd  it,  are  to  be  found  among  that  class  who  think  that  pay- 
ment of  taxes  confers  a  ri^ht  on  the  payer  to  have  every  possible  chance 
of  getting  some  of  his  tax-money  back  agaiiL 

But  it  is  rejected— even  ridiculed — by  the  majority  of  large 
dealers,  and  by  nearly  all  manufacturers,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  system  by  never  tendering  under  it. 
The  non-trailor  a«lv<:>catcs  of  the  system  sec  in  it  an  element  of 
publicity  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
favoimtiMm,  if  not  of  corruption  ;  and  so  strongly  do  they  feel  it, 
that  they  are  prepared,  in  order  to  secure  this  element,  to  forego 
many  manifest  advantages  belonging  to  ordinary  methods  of 
purchase.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  office  procedure  aod 
the  process  of  purchase  can,  without  advertisement,  be  made  so 
public  Iks  to  secure  all  the  advantages  sought  by  the  advocates  of 
ailvertiscmont,  and  to  exclude  all  the  dangers  feared.  Publication 
'  «of  prices  paid — a  process  to  which,  before  the  Committee,  few  even  of 
the  trade  witnesses  objected' — would  of  itself  be  an  invitation  to  the 
criticism  of  all  the  world.    But  whatever  objection  might  reasonably 
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be  offered  to  non-advertised  media  in  the  hands  of  many  depait- 
mental  buyers,  would  disappear  when  applied  to  a  highly  responidblc 
coDgloineratc  of  buyers.  Concedeil  that  for  buying  certaia  articles 
advertittemeut  is  a  gooil  metnutn,  it  Ih  clear  that  no  hard  and  fast  line 
should  be  drawn,  but  that  the  i|ucflt)oti  of  advertisement  cff  non- 
ad  vertiMenient  should  be  left  to  the  Consultative  Council,  recom- 
memling  the  responsible  departmental  miuiMter  through  his  per- 
manent buying  official.  Conceding  so  much,  it  must  be  claimed, 
and  the  evidence  of  common  sense  as  well  aa  of  many  first-clasi 
witiiessea  allow  the  claim  —  tliat  for  very  many  ihitigs  —  r.ij., 
colonial  produce— com,  metals,  saltpetre,  timber — advertisement 
is  not  only  an  inefficacious,  but  also  a  costly  methffd,  of  proce- 
dure. Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  non-comnicrcial  method  it  fails* 
to  draw  oflers  from  the  commercial  world  directly  engaged  in 
the  trade.  Merchautx,  and  brokers,  too,  hold  ojf,  and  ^vill  not 
tender.  They  ai'e  content  to  ^ell  to  dealers  who  will  sell  again, 
but  who  will  sell  not  necessarily  the  very  thing  sold  to  them, 
but  auotbor  and  Ic?^  valuable  thing,  at  ti  price  to  cover  not  only 
original  cost,  but  iutcrraediate  piolit.  It  lia-s  beeu  autboritativQl: 
stated  that  the  appeanujce  of  a  Goverument  advertisement  for 
hafi  Kent  up  tliu  market  price  ^0^.  a  ton,  and  that  a  similar  dii^tiirhiit 
cause  has  raised  tlie  price  of  copper  several  pounds  a  ton  against  the 
candid  declarator  of  necessity. 

Surely,  with  few  exceptions,  which  might  well  be  left  for  settlement 
to  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  Buyers'  Board,  that  method  of 
Bupply  which  the  experience  of  the  busine^K  world  has  found  to  be 
the  befit,  is — all  things  being  eipial — the  best  for  the  Government 
too.  Where  laige  private  buyers  employ  brokers,  the  Government 
should  do  the  same — where  no  merchant  would  drtiam  of  letting  it 
be  known  that  he  was  in  the  market,  it  is  manifestly  unwise  for 
Guvcrument  to  be  trumpeting  forth  its  wants.  Wjjatever  be  the 
media  adopted  for  procuring  stores,  there  cannot  be  any  question 
that,  office  procedure  being  made  as  public  as  possible,  the  greatest 
additional  advantage  would  follow  from  publication  of  prices  paid, 
and  from  a  yearly  account  of  stewardship  to  be  rendered  by  each 
permanent  Director  of  Contracts.  It  might  even  be  worth  while  lii 
present  the  collective  reports  to  Parliament.  Publication  of  prices 
might  bo  made  from  time  to  time  by  placards  on  tho  office  walls,  and 
by  advertisement  once  a  month  in  the  London  Gazette. 

But  the  question  of  method  having  been  settled,  we  will  snppom 
on  the  best  of  all  principle.*,  there  remains  the  not  leas  important 
question.  How  are  the  goods  to  he  received  and  examined  X  Upon  the 
proper  solution   of  this  question  depends  that  confidence   withotit 

*  Itr.  Howell,  Director  of  Cgutracts  at  tlie  War  Of&M,  raya,  "  Ttfi  ■dvectucaaento 
bftve  not  broagbt  mk  Buccc»fu1  oontracts," 
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which  no  raanu&cturer  will  deal  with  the  Qovcrntncnt.  It  is  of  the 
utmust  importance  that  the  solution  should  be  a  pvopcr  one.  At 
present  there  is  a  strong  Irelief  in  the  minds  of  the  publio  that  there 
is,  at  least  in  some  of  the  departmental  receiving  tribunals,  ample 
room  for  improvement.  An  idea  prevails  that  though  bribery  may 
exist — if  at  all — in  a  very  modified  form  only,  there  is  considerable 
igiioraiicc  in  the  receivers  ;  that  the  same  receivers  being  »et  to  jsdge 
a  multitude  of  article*  differing  essentially  in  kind,  cannot  posnibly  be 
minutely  aci[uaintiHl  with  them  all ;  and  that  capricious  and  fuucirul 
rejections  take  place  in  consequence,  to  the  auuoyauco  and  unneces- 
sary injury  of  the  vendor.  At  one  time  no  doubt  grave  cbaTges  of 
pecimiary  corruption  were  made  against  certain  receivere  or  in- 
spectors; loans  were  had,  debts  were  paid,  and  in  some  ca6e«  there 
wag  even  more  direct  bad  dealing ;  but  it  is  stated  that  a  better 
opirit  now  prevaiU.  yih\hi  it  is  pmbahlo  that  the  extent  to 
■which  the  opposite  obtained  was  much  exaggerated.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  large  buying  department's  recently  disc<ivored  that  in  some 
degree  the  character  for  corruption  which  attached  in  the  minds  of 
some  to  the  Government  inspectori*,  was  due  to  the  unscrupulous 
{alschoods  of  interested  agents,  who  wishing  to  keep  the  Government 
business  in  their  own  hands  and  to  keep  the  manufacturers  from 
doing  that  business  direct,  represented  that  it  was  not  poaaible  to  get 
the  goods  passed  without  recoui*»e  to  means  which  most  makei's 
would  not  use.  In  one  CA.se  a  manufacturer  had  made  some  chain  for 
an  agent  who  had  made  a  contract  with  a  Government  department 
Ooing  to  the  agent's  office  one  day,  tlie  offer  was  made  of  a  cheque 
for  the  maker's  chain  aceonnt.  On  looking^  at  the  invoice  an 
abatement  of  £20  appeared  for  "  charges  "  on  pas-sing  the  chain  at 
the  dcpAt.  An  objection  to  the  item  as  wrong  in  principle  and 
contrary  to  all  tliat  the  maker  would  agree  to  was  met  by  refusal  to 
pay  the  account ;  and  tlie  agent's  allegation  waa  that  the  chain  had 
been  rejected  and  that  he  hod  hod  to  pay  .£20  to  get  it  passed. 
Instead  of  complying,  the  maker  went  to  the  depot  where  his 
chain  had  been  received,  and  there  learned  that  not  only  had  there 
not  been  any  rejection  of  the  chnin,  but  that  the  delivery  had  proved 
to  be  an  unusually  good  one.  A  demand  was  inRtautly  sent  through 
an  attorney  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  original  claim  and  fur 
a  c-omplete  apology  for  the  uiiwortliy  trick  the  jigent  had  triwJ  to 
play.  Both  came  by  return  of  po«i — Jind  incidentally  was  revealed 
how  the  agent  meant — tloubtless.  Iiaviiig  done  it  often  before— to 
filch  £20  from  the  manufacturer,  and  also  to  steal  without  warrant 
or  pretext,  the  reputarion  of  the  reccivei-s  at  the  dopfit 

The  charges  now  brought  against  Government  receiving  tribunals 
at  the  present  time  are  of  ignorance  rather  than  coiTuption — but  so 
long  as  any  charge  can  bu  brought  confidcnco  is  impaired,  and  men 
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of  sUudiog  will  not  deal    It  would  seem  that  where  Kiniple  idenUty 
of  delivery  with  sample  is  required,  and  the  article  iu  question  issue 
as  any  oixlitiary,   careful,  and    honest  sight  can  judge,  there  is 
necessity  to  hare  a  receiving  tribunal  composed  either  of  scientific 
analysts  or  of  trade  cxpert^t.  Thus  ^pt^ial  knowledge  is  not  required  la. 
order  to  see  whether  one  tiihle-knifo  is  like  another,  or  wliether  tho^ 
eartbcnwart;  supplied  is  as  gootl  as  tho  pattern  agreed  for.    But  iu  all 
cases  where  there  is  room  for  concealment  of  defects,  for  adulteration, 
for  the  substitution  of  one  metal,  ouo  mixture  of  metals,  or  one  dye 
for  another,  then,  and  in  all  such  cases,  special  knowledge  is  needed. 
Tho  character  of  that  special  knowledge  Is  a  great  point,  and  one  thai 
should  be  carcftiUy  looked  to.     If  the  examination  of  an  article  be 
made  chemically  when  what  may  be  called  a  commercial  cxaminatioa 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  disgust  from  over  particularity  is  certain  to  artw. 
On  the  other  hand  a  mere  commercial  examination  of  articles  required 
to  be  pure,  and  paid  for  as  such,  is  often  wholly  inadequate,  and  in 
such  cases  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  receivent  and  may  {e;ul  to  the  receipt  of  inferior  stores. 
Tlicre  should  be  both  these  qualitieH,  both  6cieDti6c  and  commercial 
knowledge  in  the  receiving  body;  and  above  all,  there  should  be  a 
large  supply  of  common  senac  to  know  when  tu  apply  the  one  and 
when  tho  other,  and  hnw  and  iu  what  coses  the  two  should  be  com- 
bined.    So  far  as  the  public  interests  are  eonccmed,  the  receivers 
should  be  nil  well-paid  men,  of  such  cducatiounl  and  social  standing 
as,  together  witli  sufficiency  of  pay,  to  make  it  vehemently  impro- 
bable that  they  would  swen'e  from  an  upright  discharge  of  tbeir 
duties     They  should  have  aa  accurate  a  knowledge  n»  ixaaiWo  of  the 
articles  they  are  appointed  to  pronounce  upon,  and  they  should  bo 
able  at  all  times  to  have  recourse  to  undoubtedly  good  extiuneous 
aids  to  their  judgment   wherever   that   may   be   iu   doubt.      The 
ultimate  users  of  stores,  the  officere  who  ore  to  be  responsible  for  tho 
work  done  with  them,  should  form  p»rt  uf  tho  receiving  tribunal,  or 
at  least  be  represented  upon  it ;  and  they  should  have  the  power  to 
appeal  to  superior  authority  in  all  cases  where^  tliough  in  a  minority 
on  the  receiving  board,  they  are  Htcdfastly  oi  opinion  thcit  the  articles 
are  not  what  were  agreed  for,  or  arc  unsuitable  for  tiie  service.     In 
tlie  public  interest  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  from  time  to  time 
cumpAriaon  shouhl  be  nuule  by  some  first-raio  business  man,  wholly 
disinterested,  between  the  goods  iu  tho  Goveniment  storehou.so3  and 
tlie  patterns  by  which  they  were  received.     Such  juspectiou  would 
not  only  give  valuable  further  assurance  to  the  public  and  their 
receiving  officers ;  it  would  also  give  confidence  to  those  dealing  with 
tho  State.    For  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
and  best  security  lies  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  trade  arbitration  in 
cases  of  disputes  upon  quality.     This  practice  was  introduced  into  all 
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Admiralty  coutracts  by  Mr.  Bjixter,  auJ  in  a  inodifit'd  P^rm  liad 
existed  for  some  years  at  the  War  Office.  This  recourst*  to  arbitration 
given  as  matter  of  right^ — a?  in  the  Admiralty  practice— is  at  oneo  a 
safeguard  for  both  sides.  It  cuts  at  ilie  very  root  of  bribiory, 
i-emoving  all  possible  excuse  for  it.  At  iho  same  time  it  induces 
caution  as  well  as  confideaeo  in  the  receivent,  who  with  the  power  of 
appeal  before  their  eyes  will  pause  before  giving  a  CAprieinns  .sentence, 
vrhilst  they  will  with  greater  confidence  give  a  wise  verdict  knowing 
that  it  may  be  reviewed. 

Tlie  introduction  of  such  principl&s  into  the  Oovernmcnl  practice, 
the  elimination  therefrom  of  obwlctc  forms  and  customs,  and  the 
cndeavoars  to  make  the  departments  conform  more  nearly  to 
mercantile  usages,  have  been  amongst  the  best  eflbrts  of  recent 
reformers.  They  have  raised  the  whole  character  of  the  public 
supply  service  where  they  have  been  applied,  and  it  remains  with 
the  country  to  say  whether  they  shall  not  be  a]iplied  universally. 

Upon  the  question  of  safeguards  against  pecuniary  or  otiier 
cormption  of  officials,  much  has  been  said  by  implication  when 
dealing  with  receiving  tribunals.  To  say  that  tlie  beat  security  lies 
in  getting  honest  men  as  ufHcials  may  seem  trite;  but  that  rather 
than  any  elalKirate  system  of  chock  and  ciiunter-<;heck  is  likely  to  he 
most  efTectual.  A  vigilant  eye  will  do  much,  but  conddenco  will 
perhaps  do  more,  to  keep  men  straight.  Puni-shment,  swift  and 
severe — as  in  some  cases  mentioned  before  the  Select  Committoo — 
should  invariably  follow  detection,  whilst  the  utmost  should  he  done, 
by  taking  away  all  incentivcrt,  to  make  bribery  as  unprotitablu  and  as 
dangerous  as  smuggling.  It  is  pleasant  to  find,  from  the  testimony 
of  many  witnesses,  that  bribery  as  a  system  dues  not  exi^t  in  the 
public  servicR  The  bribery  cases  adduced  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee belonged  chiefly  to  pre-arbitralion  days,  and  by  the  nature  of 
them  were  clearly  exceptions,  and  not  examplet;,  of  a  rule.  Apai't 
from  moRility,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what,  in  the  refoimed  and  to  bo 
reformed  system  of  State  store  business,  is  the  use,  or  the  scnso  of 
giving,  a  bribe.  The  former  practice  gave  abundant  excuse  for  it,  if 
it  did  not  make  it  a  necessity.  ^ 

It  remains  only  to  notice  one  point,  viz.,  To  what  extent  should  the 
House  of  Commons  exereisc  control  over  the  methods  of  public 
expenditure  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writei'  that  the  executive  and 
not  the  legislative  power  should  direct  all  methods  of  procudux'c,  thai 
the  ministers  for  the  time  being  can  alone  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  aud  that  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  lliey  are  answerable 
should  content  itaelf  with  seeing  through  the  agency  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Couimitteo  to  the  strict  appropriation  of  votos.  It  might 
bo  advantageous,  not  only  as  information  to  the  public,  btjt  as  a 
protection  to  the  department,  to  require  an  annual  statement  of 
business  done,  pei-sons  dealt  with,  and  prices  paid,  to  be  presented  to 
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Parliament ;  ami  mich  a  collective  statement  could  be  regularly  and 
appropriately  ftirnifthed  by  the  stamling  council  of  departmental 
officers.  But  witb  this  the  control  of  the  Honsc  over  the  exocutiv* 
functioDH  of  Uio  departmctiLi  should  l»cgin  and  em!.  This  would 
give  it  all  apportiinity  fur  criticism  on  pn.st  acts,  and  30  for  preventing 
re]>etitiun  of  folly  or  mistake;  but  anything  like  direct  executive 
contnd  would  make  the  reasonable  discharge  of  ptibtic  busineaa 
impossible. 

The  e.Taminntion   and   eipoeition  of  principles  of  thi»  sort,  the 
careful  consideration  of  everything  that  could  be  culled   from   the 
experience  ami  suggeijtion  of  each  Rpcnding  department,  lia«  been 
tlie  sesaion'H  work  of  the  Select  Committee   ou   State    Purchases. 
Much    remains  to  bo  dune      Action  of   the   most  thorough     kind 
should  fullu^r  upon  the  import  of  the  Committee  which  may  be 
looketl   fur  early  next  senaion.     It  will  not  do,  in   the  interests  tA 
the  public  and   of  the  departments  alHo,  to  allow  the  result  of  so 
much   labour,   the  collection  of  so  much  valuable  material,  to  be 
abortive.     Tlicre  is  an  abundant  harvest  to  bo  reaped,  a   harvoit 
proportionate  to  the  labour  that  bas  l>oen  bestowctl   in  preparing  for 
it.     Surely   it   is  labour   of  this  kind,   and    steady   porHistence   in 
accommodating   the   ancient   State   machinery  to   the   practices  of 
modem  life,  tJmt  will  aloac  avail  to  effect  not  only  true  oconomy 
but  also  true  efficiency. 

It  ia  from  labours  of  the  sort  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Furchast-s,  by  that  on  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  and 
above  all  by  those  detemiiuoit  meti  who  not  only  bare  convictions 
but  also  the  courage  of  them,  that  the  way  is  paved  for  remiaaon 
of  taxes,  aud  for  weliliug  the  several  part£  of  Stale  adminiiitm- 
tion  into  one  sharp  and  Herviceable  instrument.  It  is,  morwver« 
tlirough  such  initiation  that  the  permanent  officers  of  the  public 
t^ervice  gain  euufuloncL:  and  arc  cucouragcd  to  put  forth  their 
strength  in  tho  public  behoof.  These  achieTomcats  are  not  of  the 
sort  that  usually  attract  general  attention.  They  arc  unaccom- 
panied by  nourishes  of  trumpet*,  and  they  commonly  bring  no 
personal  idai;  but  on  the  contrary,  much  misrepresentatioa — even 
abuse.  Jb'or  tbis  reatwn  they  are  not  undertaken  by  weak  political 
parties,  who  are  imable  to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  pieces  they  discbajge, 
neither  arc  they  the  natural  purtiou  of  those  whose  cardinal  political 
principles  make  them  opposed  to  cliaugo.  But  they  fall  properly  to 
the  lot  of  all  who  deem  it  a  sacrod  duty  to  forboai-  from  waste, 
from  uunecetisarily  iipeiidiug  a  sblUiug  of  tax-raised  money,  who  look 
to  thrifty  efiicieucy  as  the  highest  outcome  of  administrative  ability, 
aud  who  arc  content  to  look  for  their  reward  in  the  verdict  of  time, 
and  in  the  fact  that  what  they  have  done  must  .S4X>ner  or  later  commead 
itself  to  the  intelligence  aa  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people: 
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IT  is  customary  to  afwociate  the  tenus  Libeml  and  Couservativo — 
stiU  more  so  their  ojiler  reprusetitativea  Whig  am!  Tory — with 
the  narrow  conflict  of  parties.  And  this  is  natural,  for  the  profeAEors 
of  one  or  other  of  these  nets  of  principlea  are  aiwnys  ocfiipyiiij;  the 
high  places  uf  guveniment.  aiiii  playing  their  Bevi-rul  pjirts  on  the 
political  stage,  cheered  to  the  echo  by  crowded  houses.  Of  late  yeai-s, 
indeed,  a  novel  Hpeclacle  has  prewented  itself,  which  has  given  a  rade 
t>hock  to  preconceived  notions,  for  more  than  once  tlie  leaders  of  the 
opposing  ranks  have  exchniiged  vizors  in  public,  and  havo  even  con- 
descended to  figlit  with  each  other's  weapfmH.  C'HuiHervative  ministers 
have  taken  the  startling  cotu^o  of  initiating  ultra- Liberal  mcostires. 
nnd  Liberal  ministers  have  coalesced  with  Contt(-rvative  in  resistance 
to  the  Radical  b.ittalion  advanciof,'  rosobuely  behind  them.  When- 
ever this  happens  there  is  political  chaos,  and  outsiders,  ignorant  of 
the  liues&o  of  the  game,  arc  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
,coma,  and  conclude  that  there  are  no  more  principles  to  contend  for. 
Afl  if  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  supposwi  fusion,  new  terms,  or 
combinations  of  terms,  sach  as  Li  heral-conscn*al(ve,  and  Couservati«- 
liberal.  are  coin«!  and  gain  currency,  and  ingenious  minds  are  mucli 
exerciseil  in  trying  to  discover  the  difference  between  them.  Old- 
fashioned  lovcns  of  constitutional  ways  rub  their  eyes,  and  wonder 
what  the  world  is  tomiug  to  ;  whilst  youtlus  in  tmining  for  statesman- 
ship begin  to  thtuk,  upou  such  reflection  as  they  arc  capable  of,  that 
after  all  it  docs  not  tnatter,  and  ranging  themselves  at  mndom  under 
i.-it)ier  flag-,  risk  their  parliamentary  future  on  the  hazard  of  a  *\ie, 
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Tt'  tbero  were  no  graver  questioas  at  iiunie  tlian  those  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  politics,  and  art*  discussed  ono  day  to  be  foi^tien  tlir 
next,  lionesl  men  ini;{lit  well  be  exctis^-d  for  balding  tliciaselves  aloof 
froiu  the  strifes  of  factioDS,  aud  regardiug  the  schemes  of  pnrty- 
tacticiaus  as  beneath  contempt.  For  the  tuind  of  parliament  ia,  aAer 
all.  but  the  miiror  t>f  public  npinioii  outside  its  walls,  auil  when  oncu 
piihiic  opinion  i<t  definitely  formed,  it  will  soouer  or  later  got  itfelf 
expressed  in  legislation,  in  spite  of  all  the  art*  of  delay  to  whidi  a 
reluctant  minoiity  may  resort.  But  although  men  may  rufuse  to  be 
politiciatiit,  thoy  cannot  escape  lieing  thinkers,  and  it  requires  litllv 
effort  to  show  that  their  thinking  rouHt  inevitably  take  one  of  two 
forms  — must  cither  be  liberal  or  conaei'vativc. 

The  con5frvati3m  most  commonly  met  with  may  Ikj  readily 
indica^,  and  does  not  coll  for  any  subtle  anolysia.  Some  penoiis 
appear  to  have  been  bom  cursed — or  blessed — with  a  meutal  i\y 
which  renders  them  for  erer  incapable  of  free  imtiiir^-  ;  utiv  ^. 
who  have  known  better  things,  slide  back  into  u  liMless  condition 
out  of  sheer  idleness.  Suggest  to  either  of  these  that  oue  geiiv- 
ratton  is  reap^insiblo  to  the  next,  they  will  ask  wliy  they  shouJa 
take  thought  for  the  morrow,  or  what  posterity  has  done  ibr 
them.  Propose  a  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  nuiter 
welfare  of  the  rooe,  and  the  diminution  of  hiunan  misery  iu 
lump,  they  regard  you  as  a  foo!  for  youi-  pains,  and  tell  you  tl 
thert!  will  alwap  be  poor  in  the  land.  At  other  time«  they  find  it 
convenient  to  assert  the  opposite  theoiy,  that  no  one  is  unhappy 
except  through  his  own  faidt,  of  course  without  seeing  the  coot 
diction  ;  and  aa  with  them  life  U  ufiiuilly  easy-going,  they  take  crwliC 
for  a  corresponding  stock  of  virtue.  Tliese  are  the  comfortable  onot^ 
of  tlie  earth  that  cling  to  dead  institutions  In  religion,  in  politics^  and 
in  matters  sodul.  But  flourishing  circumstances  and  theii-  attenduit 
luxuries  arc  apt  to  make  tlie  soul  grow  f'lit,  and  ovcr-fatne-ss  pro- 
ducers a  tendency  to  slumber — a  little  more,  and  they  will  not  tlumk 
you  if  you  roust;  them,  although  their  chamber  is  in  flames. 

Tlie  mo3t  nuu'ked  feature  of  this  kind  of  indolonco  ii:  an  uodufrl 
revcrcDcc  for  authority.      Nothing  is  pleasantcr  to  tho.<te  whose  mais  > 
object  is  to  save  tbemselves  trouble  than  to  find  that  a  c|uc»tioQ  btt 
been  "  settled."    It  spares  tliom  all  mental  exertion.    If  the  wise  ontl 
good  determined  thus  and  thus  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more  (and  the 
older  the  saw  the  greater  the  wisdom),  for  heaven's  sake,  they  orr.i 
don't  treat  the  matter  ok  still  open  to  controversy.     And  lo  the  aisD-' 
ment  is  eat  shoit,  not  from  any  tiesire  to  use  the  foregone  conclu^iuo  I 
as  a  premiss  for  furtjicr  nja.<)oui  iig,  but  because  they  feel  annove<l  &£ 
being  forced  into  activity  by  having  either  to  maintain  an  old  ibeos 
or  to  refute  a  new  une.     Tf  they  hiid  ever  thought  for  themselves,  itj 
might  be  iniperttnont  to  ask  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  but  (hi»  it  a' 
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process  they  Iinvc  ran;Iy  gonn  through,  aDd  they  decline  to  odniit  a 
rlouht  or  a  scruple  becniiw  they  are  uneasily  coosciou*  of  Laying 
made  up  their  minds  entirely  on  the  strength  of  what  has  been  in- 
Htillod  into  tbum  by  otheiii  whom  they  have  accepted  as  their  guides 
and  invented  with  iufallibihty.  One  is  tempbcid  to  suggest,  that  had 
these  prini'iplDs  Iwcn  canied  out,  Chriatiauity  could  never  have  been. 
One  of  the  grundest  of  Chmt's  tasks  was  to  give  the  lie  to  teachers 
of  worn-out  creedn,  and  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  vaja  aud 
snpoi'stiliuus  oI«ervii.nncs.  His  enthusiastic  soul  waxod  red-hot  with 
indij,'ntitioii  at  tho  scribeM  and  phaiisccs,  who  first  deceived  themselves, 
and  tlien,  a^  by  second  nature,  deceived  the  common  people  also. 
The  groat  Preacher  of  love  and  humility  knew  no  language  too  bitter, 
no  den un nation  too  strong,  for  the  traditional  mutumeries  of  the  cup 
find  plnttc-r.  Strange,  that  the  wonts  of  one  who  spent  his  whole  life 
in  freeing  hi»  countrymen  from  the  hhockles  of  tho  law,  t^tiouhl  have 
l>een  suffered  to  crytitallize  into  conflicting  dogmas,  ami,  lo!>iug  all 
their  historical  significance,  havo  been  erected  into  barriers  against 
the  march  of  independent  thought 

Another  iUustrntion.  of  thia  type  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  men 
and  womeu  who,  attaching  some  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  existence  of 
ecelesiasticHl  orders,  would  drown  the  yyifie  of  the  laity  in  that  of  the 
elerg}-.  If^  say  these  lovers  of  autiioritVj  we  are  to  distrust  tho 
unuistciv  M'hose  I'uuction  it  is  ti;  teach  us  uur  faith,  what  security  have 
we  against  total  unbelief?  But  miiaclcs  have  long  since  ceased,  and 
amongst  them,  that  of  priestly  uniformity,  and  the  Catholic  cause  has 
{lerishcd  in  consequence.  As  things  now  stand,  the  indolent  maa 
adopt?  the  shibb<doth  of  the  particular  sect  in  the  Diidst  of  which  ho 
happens  to  he  brought  up,  putting  on  the  cloak  of  another's  orthodoxy  ; 
whilst  tho  nctivc-mindod  strikes  out  boldly  in  qucrst  of  a  living  creed, 
and  prohahly  finds  himself  lauded  on  the  heretical  shore.  The  former 
hits  remained  under  the  induenco  of  the  conservative  idea,  the  latter 
has  l>ecomo  a  disciple  of  prognws. 

This  unreasoning  worehip  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  in  matter-i 
of  pure  opinion,  lte«  at  ttie  root  of  the  differences  on  the  great  quci^tton 
uT  education,  which  is  now  agitating  the  constituencies  and  threatcnK 
t«  Kjilit  up  the  party  at  present  in  [jower.  The  Church  of  England,  with 
the  (Jonser\'atives  at  her  back,  will  have  no  teaching  in  her  schools  tliat 
is  not  .strictly  subservient  to  the  Bible  and  Frayer-Book.  She  has  no 
faith  in  any  lessons  to  ho  dorived  fri>m  the  contemplation  of  tjod's 
works  apart  from  her  own  interpmtatiiui  of  His  written  word.  She 
would  rather  llio  people  remained  untaught  than  that  they  should  not 
he  taught  in  hiT  way.  Tlic  leaders  of  the  Nonconformists  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  similar  charge,  when,  in  tJieir  hosttlitv  to  the 
famous  Twenty'fiflh  CIau.se,  thoy  dcctaru  that  they  would  rather  see 
the  cbildreu  of  the  poor  reared  altogether  without  education  than 
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tliat  a  faiiljing  of  their  tnuaey  should  be  epcut  in  support  of  a 
Church  scIkk*].  Both  are  exhibitions  of  bigoti;,  but  the  second  is 
Dot  so  mischievous  as  the  firet.  For  Nonconfonniat*?,  it  iiitist  be 
remembered,  have  no  objection  to  a  School  JJoanl,  and  aro  most  of 
them  prepared  to  accept  a  National  System  of  Educatioti,  tmpplc- 
mcDted  til  ifligioua  raattei-s  by  voUintary  effort.  With  such  otforl 
and  its  enormous  power  they  have  long  beeu  familiar,  and  not  having 
been  utted  to  rely  ou  State  aiisistance,  tliey  Bad  do  difficulty  in  dis- 
pensing with  it  in  the  shape  of  au  edueationa!  grant.  As  the  more 
enlightened  of  lliem  have  never  given  iu  their  adhesion  to  rigid 
formularies  of  belief,  and  their  ministers  impose  on  their  congrega- 
tions uothiiig  corresponding  to  the  Thirty-ulue  Articles  or  the 
Athana-iian  Creed,  they  have  no  horror  of  Seculumm  as  such,  mikI 
no  fear  of  its  proving  fatal  to  the  cause  of  their  religion.  If,  as  the 
wise  oiies  prophesy.  Dissent  and  Conservatism  are  about  to  join 
hands  at  the  forthcoming  general  election,  it  will  be  because  they 
have  fraternized  over  a  particular  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  not  because  their  hearts  are  one.  The  object**  desiriMl  by  each 
being  wide  as  the  poka  apart,  the  hollow  alliance  will  not  be  more 
lasting  than  a  ninc-day.t'  wonder. 

When  tilt*  sl<y  is  cleared  of  this  ugly  portent,  the  country  will  sec 
the  colours  of  Libernlism  and  Nonconformity  blended  in  a  new 
political  rainbow,  and,  it  may  be,  we  shall  read  in  it  tlie  woid 
'  Diseatablishment."  For  there  is,  in  truth,  but  out*  foumlation  on 
which  a  Na.lit>nal  Church  can  rest.  It  must  harmonize  with  tlie 
religious  views  and  mould  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  nation. 
Wion  it  ceases  to  he  either  te-acher  or  guide,  and  its  nominal  adlie* 
rents  begin  to  qnanel  amongst  tliemselves  on  points  wliicb  eadi 
cousidei's  vital,  the  institution  is  not  only  on  its  trial,  hut  is  alrcadv 
half-condemned.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Knglaod 
iu  this  respect  ?  What  are  the  point*  of  belief  common  to  tbon 
within  its  pale  X  Chh  any  amount  of  ingenuity  reconcile  the  doctrine 
or  the  practice  of  the  Evangelical  and  the  High  Church  parties  I 
Can  thoMc  wlio  hold  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  confossicm.  as 
modern  KitualistA  do,  have  any  friendly  dealings  with  the  foUowcrK 
of  Calvin,  who  cling  fast  to  clention  and  final  per.'teverance  ?  How- 
ever short  and  wimple  you  make  the  popular  creed  to-day,  to-morrow 
you  will  have  fifty  I'eadings  of  it,  not  only  inconuiftent  with,  bat 
exactly  opposed  to,  each  otlier.  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the  vun 
neutrality  of  the  Church  is  just  what  entitles  it  to  its  est-ibliabcd 
connection  with  the  State^  and  that,  whereas  tlie  Nonconforming 
bodies  must  neceasarily  be  narrow,  the  Church  must  necessanly  U? 
broad.  But  what  is  the  value^  in  religion,  of  breadth  without  depth  "r 
intensity  T  On  this  shewing,  the  Church  of  England,  deprived  of  \U 
occult  and  mybtcrious  character,  would  be  like  a  general  re^gler  n 
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n'uich  the  various  congregations  are  free  to  record  tlieiv  opinions, 
whilst  its  uncootested  doctrines  might  be  promulgated  by  the  moralibt 
quite  as  efficiently  as  by  the  priest  Again,  if  there  be  no  obxtocLe  to 
the  continuance  of  a  National  Cliurch,  there  ought  to  bo  none  to  a 
National  System  of  E<lucation  of  a  non-secul«r  character.  Yet  all  are 
agreed  tbat  such  a  system  cannot  be  worked,  and  that  any  pro- 
giammc  for  teaching  by  compu]jiion  M'ould  lie  spoiled  by  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  a  single  distinctive  religious  tenet.  To  assert,  a* 
Churchmen  do  with  complacency,  that  the  only  test  of  Chiuch- 
inemhorship  is  the  adoption  of  a  common  worship,  and  'that  the 
whole  natiuii  nuiy  joiu  iti  that,'  is  either  to  beg  the  qiiestiou  or  to 
obscure  the  point  at  isfiue.  For  :f  by  a  common  worship  is  meant  a 
conunoD  fonn  of  wonibip,  then  the  boatted  comprehuusiveuciMi  \a  a 
thing  of  worJri  luert^Iy,  not  of  substance ;  and  if  what  is  muauL  i^ 
the  ispiritual  worship  of  the  same  Divine  Peraoa  or  Persons,  how  can 
there  bo  auy  real  community  of  spii-it  so  long  as  the  relations  which 
those  PersO'Ds  bear  to  man  are  conceived  in  totally  different  ways? 
No  one  who  has  read  history  aright  can  doubt  the  immeuse  bencRt 
that  the  institution  of  the  English  Church  has  wrought  in  times 
gone  by;  but  ho  who  values  public  institutions  for  tboii'  present  or 
prospective  scrnccs  only  must,  in  all  conscience,  let  the  Establish- 
ment go,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  an  offence  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  nation,  for  the  Church  was  surely  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Church. 

The  desperate  determination  to  conserve  the  unconservable,  and 
to  place  privilege  above  the  national  welfare,  has  beon  forcibly  illus- 
trated of  late  yean  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  the 
House  of  Lords  ax  a  legislative  body  there  is  much  to  be  said.  It 
has  often  initiated  useful  refonns,  it  has  more  often,  as  u  second 
chamber,  put  a  valuable  finishing  touch  to  measures  presented  to  it 
by  the  Commons.  If  it  were  to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  we  should 
probably  have  to  replace  it  by  some  other  consultative  body,  so  long 
as  the  Lower  House  is  constituted  on  its  pre.seut  basis  of  'disprepor- 
tlonale  representation.*  But  as  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  the  col- 
lective assembly  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  name.  No  lay  lord  has  ventured  to  give  a  strictly 
judicial  vote  since  the  year  I7B3.  when  the  validity  of  resigna- 
tion bonds  was  under  discussion,  and  if  the  experiment  were 
to  be  renewed  now,  its  glaring  absurdity  would  at  once  reveal 
itself.  The  questions  that  come  before  the  ultimate  tribunal  (for 
such  the  House  of  Lords  still  is)  depend  upon  the  application  of 
subtle  principles  to  complicated  states  of  fact,  the  real  bearing  of 
which  nobody  not  a  trained  lawyer  is,  as  a  rule,  competent  to 
discern.  They  arise  in  every  department  of  human  life,  and  are 
practically  decided  by  three    or   four    eminent    persons   who   have 
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risen  to  the  highest  places  ia  their  profeaBton.      These   saocearfbl 
barristeni  (for  this  is  tbcir  true  title)  are  not  tbo  House  of  LonU, 
nor  even  a  rcflcctian  of  it.     They  arc  ustiallj  the  junior  baroiu)  on 
the  peerage  n)ll,  aQ(l  arc  vhuUy  removed  from  the  haute  nobUane. 
Tlicy  havo  nothing  ia  common    with    the   dukes,  inQ.rqnes3eBr  mi'l 
earls,  whoso  prestige  rests  upon  the  length  at  once  of    their  pedi- 
gree and  their  rent-roll,  and  who  are  not  bound    to    be    trouble*! 
witli  braiuit,  though  it    mufit   be   confessed    they   Bometimet^    hare 
their  full  share  of  them.     And    yet    these  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
earls  are  the  very  persons  to  whom  the   sham   judicial    power   of 
their  House  ia  apparently  most  dear.     Only    two    ycare    ago.    tbe 
stubborn    resistance    which    they   offered    to    its    surrender    thrtist 
into  the  background  a  useful  and  comprehensive  measure  of  leval 
reform.       This    year,    indeed,    a    stronger    or    a    more     fortannte 
Lord-Ch&ncoUor — himaolf  only  the   other  day    a   Coinmooor    with 
no    rank    but    that   which   he  derived    from   his    own    a^bilities — 
dissuaded  the  Upper  House  from  ruining  a  still   grander    scfaeme 
for  simplifying  the  niLKle  of  aj.{iiiintstering  justice,  by  iDsistinti^  on 
the    retention    of   an    obsolete     privilege.      But    thia     was     only 
effected  by  excessive  tentteriieas  of  handling  and  at  the  lo«s  of  somv 
symmetry.      The  appellate  jurisdiction  over  Scotland    and    Ireland 
remains,  not  because,  as  events  afterwards  shewed,  the  Scotch  and 
Uie  Irish  de^ii-ed  to  have  their  disputes  submitted  in  the  last  resort 
to  a  ([uaai-imperiftl  authority,  but  because  it  wa»  ueces.sary,  with  a 
view  of  conciliating  votes,  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  Cuaservatif 
altar,     When  the  Scotch  and  Irish  ai  last  Kpoke  out,  aud  expr 
themselves  content  mth   the  new  English  Appellate  Court,  and 
Judicature  Bill  was  altered  in  the  Commons  so  as  to  mako 
transfer  of  jiirisdictiou  complete,  the  Lord:*,  with  a  tenacity  wc 
of  the  days  of  Ellesmerc  and  Coke,  passed  such  a  vote  of  ccnsuie 
the  proceeding  a.s  plainly  Khewod  that  the  entire  measure  would 
jeopai-dised  unleiw   the    innovating  amendments   were  withdrBwa.1 
This  may  have  been,  probubly  was,  a  mere  party  move,  but  lliat  it« 
success  should  have  been  ]>ossib]c,  still  more  that  it  should  Havo  been 
supported  by  the  Conservative  preiis,  proves  what  grotesque  remits 
may  be  brought  about  under  colour  of  upholding  the  constitutional 
cause.     That  a  supplemental  bill  must  be  introduced  next  se^on  to 
difilodge  this  antiquated  fragmeut  from  tlie  new  judicial  editicc,  do 
one  seriously  doubts  ;  and  when   the  bill  is  safely  through,  EuglisU- 
mcn  will  begin  to  ask,a.s  they  always  do  when  too  late,  why  on  earth 
it  was  not  passed  before  ?  Meanwhile,  the  inconvcnieneo  aud  anomaly 
of  the  st.atitH  qxifO  serve  to  mark  how  much  mischief  an  irFcspon«ible 
Msembly  might  do  if  it  were  not  controlled  by  pressure  from  without. 
If  we  turn  to  the  purely  political  aspects  of  Conservatism,  wo  shall 
find  ita  contrast  to  the  other  root-idea. — for  which  Liberalism  i«  asj 
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gootl  a  name  a«  auy  otUer — utill  more  strongly  marked.  CoDButer  for 
a  moment  llie  course  JwlopteU  by  tKe  Tory  p»rty  Ju  ryferencv  to  what, 
when  the  Borough  Suffrage  was  under  discussiou,  they  were  pleased 
to  call 'tlie  irrepressible  working-nmn.*  Il  were  paiuful  to  inquire 
whicli  of  the  two  factiotis  ia  Parliament  displayed,  at  that  crisis,  most 
zcfti  for  their  country ;  the  question  at  present  is  not  one  of  purity  of 
motive  hut  of  intellectual  point  of  view.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental 
juticle  of  the  Tory  creed — I  nse  the  word  Tory  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
only — that  the  classes  into  which  society  \»  at  present  divided  must 
remain  for  ever  undisturbed.  At  the  top,  the  throne  and  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  at  the  bottom,  an  ignorant  mass  of  humanity  born  to  be  ruled 
over  by  the  top,  nnd  useful  maiuly  in  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
that  rule.  Between  these,  a  numerous  middle-class,  itself  subdivided 
Into  three  or  more  sections,  the  lower  of  them  being  regarded  aa 
dangerous  on  account  of  their  growing  power  and  indepcudonce. 
Indeed,  as  to  thcfie  last,  which  comprise  the  majorities  in  the  targe 
Iwroaghs,  tho  Tory  would  not  object  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether, 
nothing  licing  more  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  constitutional  propriety 
than  the  idea  of  a  middle-class  Government  "  The  proper  leaders 
of  the  people,"  said  Mr.  JDisracli,  speaking  in  1848  on  the  subject  of 
national  representation,  "  arc  the  gentlemen  of  England.  If  they  are 
not  the  loaders  of  the  people  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
gentlemen.  It  is  because  the  gentlemen  of  England  have  been 
'Negligent  of  their  duties  and  unmindful  of  their  station  that  the 
flystem  of  profesitional  agitation,  so  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  cmintry,  has  ai-ison."  Then  turning  to  the  county  members,  he  con- 
tinues, "  My  honourable  friends  around  me  call  themselves  the  country 
party-^why,  that  was  the  name  once  in  England  of  a  party  who  were 
the  foremost  to  vindicate  popular  rights,  who  were  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  people  and  the  champions  of  everything  national  and  popular, 
and  you  must  blame  yourselves  alone  if  you  have  allowed  the  power 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  you  by  the  constitution  to  slip  from  your 
hands."  These  wonis,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  spoken  in  all  candour, 
and  I  take  no  exception  to  them ;  they  arc  only  quoted  here  because 
they  are  a  fair  sample  of  tho  prosent  train  of  Conservative  thought. 
And  the  train  is  this :  '  If  you,  the  landed  proprietors  of  England, 
titled  as  well  aa  untitled,  would  recover  the  position  you  have  been 
steadily  losing  during  the  last  seventy  years,  you  must  do  w  by 
bestirring  yourselves  and  exercising  in  earnest  that  prerogative  of 
power  which  your  ancestors  enjoyed  before  you.  It  is  for  you  to 
design  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  tolling  millions,  and  so  knock 
up  the  trade  of  the  middle-class  agitjitors.  When  you  allowed  that 
class  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  carry  the  first 
Psrliamentary  Refonn  Bill,  you  were  abdicating  your  proper  func- 
tions.    It  should  have  been  for  you  to  accomplish  these  changes  so 
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far  aft  thef  had  snj  good  in  them.  Hie  people  nmst  be  got  to  nOj 
round  Urge  propertien,  and  to  ackuowledge  once  more  the  kradittooM; 
uiflaeiic«3  of  Uiose  above  them.  Tlie  Uancfaester  School  and 
radical  meceiBori  have  done,  and  stUI  are  doing,  their  best  to 
op  thoae  inflaeoceB  and  subdivide  those  estatet.  You  were  r^t  ■ 
rtai^Ung  the  Anti-Coru  Law  League,  although  the  atrugglo  was  Taia, 
for  the  introduction  of  free  imports  lia!i  done  much  to  render  the 
people  independent  of  you,  and  by  multiplying  tbe  sources  of 
doctioD  has  anuibilat«d  a  perceut^^  of  your  territorial 
Be  injitrucled,  be  educated  by  uie.  Kuuiie  younwEves  from 
lethargy  to  the  noble  aims  of  which  you  are  capable,  and  to  cany 
out  which  you  were  destined.  The  benignant  sway  of  an  ancieet 
monarchy,  and  the  honoured  leadership  of  an  aristoerutic  onler  will 
alwayB  have  their  attractions  for  the  vast  majurity  of  EnglishnieD. 
Put  youraelveit  again  in  the  fore*frout  of  politics  and  you  will 
outbid  all  competitorB.  Assert  the  exiiitence  of  popular  priril 
and  so  take  the  bread  otit  of  the  mouths  of  your  oppouentn;  but 
declaim  with  all  the  vigour  ynu  can  muster  against  tbc  revival  of 
the  doctrine  of  democratic  rights.  In  a  word,  be  active  to  legislate 
for  the  people,  but,  as  you  value  your  own  pre-etuiucnce,  never 
suffer  them  to  Icgi^ilatc  for  themselves.' 

'In   thonglitA   like   tbetic,  which,  as   might  be  expected    from  ao 
able  a  man  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  far  above  the  average   Tory  level, 
there  is  to  be  found  the  nucleus  of   much  that   is    now   promised 
ujs  in  the  Conservative  bill   of   fare.     They  pave  us  onco   the  Ten 
Hoars'  Act,  and  we  arc  grateful  for  it ;  they  have  recently  jpven  tu 
visions  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  ushered  in  with   pomp   and 
ceremony  the  new  '  policy  of  sewage.'     We  see  the  same  thiug  again. 
in  miniature,  at  those  autUTOn.il  rural  gathcritti,'^,  whoiv  patronizing 
squires  diApen-ne  blankets  to  their  dependents  as  an  antidote  ulilfv  to 
rheuraatisin  and  disloyalty.      We  saw  it  on  a  larger  scale  iu   the 
fancy  francliis<?s  advocated  by  the  Conservatives  in    185;i,  for   tbc 
creation  of   a  new  representative  class,  iHssociated  fmm  all    forms 
of   material  industry*,  would   have    acted  as  a  barrier  against    the 
advance  of  the  deuiocralic  principle.     We  sec  it  in  the  he^riitatioa  to 
sweep  away  from  tht>  agricultural   liistrictrf  the  odious   practice   of 
paying  the    labourer  partly  in  kind — a  method  that  obftcurea   the 
local  standard  of  wages,  and  is  fraught  with  al!  the  minor  evils  of 
the  Trucit  System.     We  see  it,  lastly,  io  the  unwillingness  to  lower 
the  coimcy  ninchi.se,  because  it  is  felt  that  under  the  ballot  each 
successive  tncrea.sc  of  the  political  power  of  the  labourer  is  a  deadlv 
blow  al  the  supremacy  of  the  landlord. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  self-seeking  in  the  ranks  of  both  tbe 
groat  political  parties,  and  the  only  way  to  do  thero  justice  !»  to 
trace  the  tendencies  or  sentiments  which  nm  through  a  sorie«  of  ^ 
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acts  instead  of  generalizing  hastily  from  particular  rneosurcfl.  No>v 
tlic  Kcntiracnt«  of  tho  Tory  party  on  the  points  just  aiWertctl  to, 
when  companid  with  tlio^c  of  the  Liberal  poi-ty,  will  be  found  to 
involve  a  totally  different  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  employer 
to  the  employed,  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  While  tlie  Tory  ideal  of 
the  treatment  of  the  people  alternates  between  sugar  plums  and 
utripcB.  with  the  right  uf  distributing  cither  at  pleitsiiru^  the  Liberal 
ideal  fore^'ues  both,  and  Bimply  oilers  iodepmiJeuce  and  the  right 
hanil  of  fullijwship.  The  Tory  view  '\»  alwaya  pateiriiiLl,  and  tends  to 
widen  the  dititinction  of  chiSfiCti  i-athcr  thaji  td  cfl'ace  it,  the  Liberal 
view  is  always  fraternal,  and  tends  towards  equality.  Liberalism 
does  not  conceive  that  the  "gentlemen  of  England"  are  tho  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  or  that,  if  they  have  been  in  times  paat,  history 
will  80  repeat  itself  as  that  tliey  will  ever  occupy  that  proud  poalUon 
again.  It  acknowledges  the  growing  force  of  numbers,  and  believes 
tliat  on  tlie  main  questions  of  the  day  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  \»  mure  likely  tu  bo  just  than  that  of  a  single  section 
of  it,  whoHL*  judgment,  however  fortifitrd  by  unce.stral  tradition,  is  liable 
to  be  war[>ud  by  self-inltrest.  It  knows  by  ciperiouce  that  this  wa^  so 
duriuf^^  the  late  AmericMi  civil  war.  It  believes  that  what  dlfitiugui^heft 
man  from  man  is  not  the  accident  of  birth,  but  tho  use  wluch  each 
makes  of  his  opportunities.  It  scorns  to  resort  to  ptlUatives  which 
o'uly  conceal  the  scat  of  the  disease,  when  by  a  sharp  u&o  of  the 
knife  the  disease  itself  may  be  prevented.  It  would  lather  have  tlie 
people  starve  than  cease  to  be  self-rcLiant.  It  holds  die  labourer  to 
be  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  regards  the  Christinas  hccf  and  puddings, 
pi-csentod  by  tho  local  magnate  from  a  platform,  as  a  dogi-atling  badge 
of  serfdom.  It  sympathizes  with  all  voluntary  agencies  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  pauperism  and  crime,  whether  In  the  shape  of  a  Charity 
Orgnnizatioii  Society  or  a  National  Temperance  League.  If  it  reviews 
%rith  satisfaction  its  triiiinphfi  in  the  past,  it  is  only  a»  a  stimulus  to 
fresh  effort.  It  hopes  to  mitigate  the  present  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  by  moans  of  laud-reform  acts  and  induwtrial  partnershijw' 
without  resorting  either  to  communism  or  confiscation.  It  has  faith 
iirthe  power  of  the  co-operative  movement,  by  which  the  workman 
becomes  his  own  capitalist.  It  deprecates  the  interference,  of  the 
State  with  the  right  of  private  contract,  except  In  those  few  instances 
whisre  without  it  tlie  weak  would  be  oppreftsed  by  the  Strang,  holding 
that  the  balance  of  the  labour  maiket  will  be  best  adjusted  by  the 

,w  of  supply  and  deniaiid.  If  it  ja  not  prepared  to  extend  tho 
franchi.se  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  is  because  it  conceives  that 
he  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  although  he  could  hardly  abuse  it  more  than 
the  borough  householder,  who  is  weak  enough  to  spend  tlie  vote  given 
him  by  the  Conservatives  at  the  dictation  of  the  brewer  or  the  publican. 

Simple  as  tbia  statement  of  principles  is,  it  will  be  found  to  furnish 
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a  touclistonc  which  may  be  readily  applied  to  any  of  the  '  bummg 
questiouH  *  of  the  day.     Test,  for  iiistantp,  the  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Bill,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  mcMUturc  has  its  plaiudblc 
ifide,  it  has  not  ;i  truo  Liberal  ring.     It  SLVours  too  much  of  SlAtf* 
intervention,  and  true  Liberals  are  at  length  agreed  that  Go\'cniment 
shoulJ  leave  the  people  as  free  as  possible  to  choose   betw<?en  good 
and  evil.     Kuioous  as  drnnkennesi;  and  its  coDeequencca  are,  infinite 
rniiichief  would  be  done  if  it  were  attempted  to  eradicate  it   hy  Act 
of  Parliament.     Jf  alcohol  were  poison,  the  State  would  be  ju3ti6ed, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  notwithstanding,  in  making  its  sale  or  nuuto* 
facture  penal.     But  no  one  who  is  not  a  total  abstainer — and  the 
bidk  of  men  whu  live  in  our  di-prcsHing  climate  are  nevex  likely  lo 
become  that — desii-ea  to  nee  alcohol  treat-ed  in  England    like   opiam 
in   China.     This  is,  theiefore,  oat   a  case  in    which  the    majority 
has  any  rifiht.,  by   tho  fxcrciso  of  what  is  called  local    control.  X<\ 
coerce  the  minority.    Enforced  Hobricty  is  not  virtue,  nejtlier  is  moral 
growth  possible   when  nil  temptation   is   removed.     It   is  not  wriae 
to  veneer  the  surfiice  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  wcll-bein^  of 
the  individuals  compoBini^  it.    The  ri-(fime  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
would  bo  a  source  of  perjMitnal   irritation,  and  an  occasional   open 
brawl  is  better  tlinn  chronic  discontent,  though  it  never  find  vent  in 
words.     That  the  NoncoiifurmLits  should  side  with  the  supportena  of 
Sir  Wilfred  Law^on  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  they  bare 
over  hitherto  laboured  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  fur  many  a  pmctlcnl  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  «k}i 
man  ttliould  become  a  law  itnto  himself.     It  is  one  thing  to  vi.-4it  npen 
tlruakcurtesH  with  severity  and  another  to  endeavour  to  make  men 
sober  after  our  own  particidar  fasliion.     Public  dninkeoness  is  na 
offence  against  society,  and  wicioty  may  punish  it  as  it  thinks  fit.  even 
when  not  followc<l  by  eiime.  fur  no  one  has  a  right  to  parade  an  evil 
example  which  may  lead  others  astmy.     So  it  lias  a  riglit   to  put 
down  street-walkers  or  any  other  form  of  social  pdst.     But  it  ought 
not  to  tr\'  to  prevent  a  man  bej^oltin-^  himself  in  private,  ticcaa^c  it 
is  better  that  somo  men  eliould  be  lU'gradud  than  that  no  crao  should 
be  free.     Nor  does  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Pcrmissivu  Bill 
derive  any  foiee  from  that  in  favour  of  compulsory  education.     ]t  is 
not  intended  to  force  the  adult  to  nttend  school,  or  u>  requiit-  that 
he  should  periodically  .suhmit  bimeielf  to  a  competitive  examinatioD  ; 
what  is  intended  is,  to  instruct  the  child  who  either  has  no  pin>nt 
or  guardian,  or  whose  parent  or  guardian  has  neglected  his  plain  duty. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Factoiy  Acts,  which,  so  far  from 
being  on  unwarrantable  interference  with  industry,  are  in  need  of 
extension   to  the  rural  districts,  ia  order  to  secure  to  the  children 
of  the  peasantry  the  scope  for  mental  and  l)odiIy  development  which 
itr  only  their  due. 
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The  line  of  political  cleavage  fiuntly  indicateti  above  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  tile  IxjuiiJjiry  wliicli  scparateii  llie  social  reformer  from  the 
couteuted  wor«hipp<.?r  of  custom,  but  for  all  thai,  the  old  party  names 
may  be  applied  witli  nearly  e^^ual  pmpriety  in  tlio  one  case  and 
the  other  Tlicrc  exists  in  society,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  a 
host  of  peraons  wlio  are  satisfied  to  rest  inidor  the  shadow  of  the 
traditionary  tree  from  which  another  host  is  impolletl  to  fly  by  what 
has  been  well  termed  the  awakening  of  the  modern  «pirit  within 
them.  Tbese  last  sit  loosely  to  accredited  social  rules  with  the  same 
ireedom  that  the  broad  chni'climan  !^its  loosely  to  dogmatic  theology, 
or  the  liberal  politician  to  oonstitutioual  forme.  Tliey  hold  that  tin" 
proper  end  of  courtesy  is  to  encourage  mutual  renpert,  and  they 
would  rather  express  open  dissent  from  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  than  follow  the  spurious  ride  of  ejtiquette  which  preficribeft 
a  vapid  and  meaniiigloMs  acquiescence.  Whilst  differing  from  othera, 
they  allow  others  to  differ  from  them,  recognizing  the  truth  that 
agreement  is  no  more  esgeutio!  to  the  pk-aflant  inlc-i-chango  of  ideas 
than  uniiion  in  muMc  is  to  harmony.  In  their  presence  platitndk^s  loae 
tlieir  foi-it-hold,  and  Philistinism  is  east  out  by  'geist'  The  resttftint 
of  over-conventionalism  being  removed,  the  air  bccomca  keener  and 
more  bra<'ing.  It  is  better  to  bo  dnbbod  n  Bohemian  than  to  sncri6ce 
iudiriduality  to  the  suavo  monotone  so  necessary  to  the  orthodox 
theory  of  good  manners.  It  is  better  to  bo  able  to  say  wliat  one 
thinks  than  to  lie  alway  thinking  what  one  ivil!  bo  suffered  to  say. 
If  life  is  not  eam&it,  it  is  nothing,  and  it  cannot,  be  earnest  when  one 
half  of  the  company  is  conspiring  with  the  other  half  to  put  on  a  mask. 
It  is  cruel  to  rcdnce  evcryborly  to  the  condition  of  the  cagod  turtle- 
dove because  somebody's  prejudices  have  to  be  tenderly  cared  for. 
Absolute  irilence  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  this  eternal  cooing, 
but  unfortunately  ttat  is  a  luxury*  reserved  for  True  friendship,  and 
acquaintances  can  Keldom  indulge  in  it  without  awkwardneja.  The 
absurdity  of  the  situation  is  only  equalled  by  its  pathos  when  the 
bored  and  languid  gnesta  are  reduced  to  yawning  in  each  others 
feces,  as  if  tluy  had  aasemblcfl  merely  to  illustrate  the  saying  that 
life  would  l)e  tolerable  hut  for  ibt  amuscmenti. 

If  this  reckless  expenditure  of  time  and  material  is  to  cease,  it 
must  W  through  the  influence  of  women.  When  both  sexcji  meet 
for  social  purposes,  it  is  the  women,  and  not  the  men,  who  give  the 
cue  to  the  assembly.  The  men,  if  they  are  worth  nnything,  come  to 
it  fiitigued  and  with  the  dust  of  the  Jay's  toil  upon  them  ;  the  women 
ought  to  come  to  it  fresh  and  instinct  with  life,  not.,  as  they  often  do, 
like  wax  figures  moulded  for  the  display  of  exquisite  drapery,  or  with 
^^  the  air  of  persona  conscientiously  i>nying  the  tajt-gatherer.  It  will 
^H  be  long  before  we  shall  reproduce  in  England  the  salons  of  Madame 
^^       de  Stael  or  Madame  Recamier,  for  in  them  conversation  was  raised 
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to  tho  dignity  of  a  fine  art;  but  the  ideal  is  not  so  uuapproachable 
BOW  as  formerly.  The  reform  began  when  EngUsli  gtjotlemen  ceaHed 
to  driak  port  wine  so  deeply  aj*  to  be  unfit  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room  after  Jioner.  It  has  beeo  coutiauvd  Kince  by  the  tncrca.siii^ 
oonvictioD  that  female  rexpo nubilities  are  not  to  be  for  ever  bounded 
by  the  domustic  hearth.  The  extreme  note  of  it  is  sounded  on  the 
hoose-top^i  in  the  clamour  for  woman's  rights,  and  the  demand  for 
woman-8ii9iage.  But  in  itself  it  is  neither  visionary  nor  itnprac- 
ticable,  and  it  has  already  borLO  much  fruit,  apart  from  Dorca;s 
societies  and  secluded  stt^terhoods.  The  voluntary  activities  of  lay 
women  in  public  hospitals  and  reformatories  have  been  of  countle** 
service  t«  the  community,  and  probably  exceetl  all  that  was  ever 
effected  by  the  older  machinerj'  of  the  cloister.  Nor  have  thc-y  left 
the  field  cf  art  untouched.  Who  ever  hcai-d  of  a  good  fcmaU- 
English  painter  half  a  century  ago  I  Yet  at  this  moment  it 
would  be  CQKV  to  name  at  least  a  dozen,  whilst  in  the  realm 
of  fiction  one  woman  towers  supreme  above  the  best  of  her  malo 
rivals.  More  than  this,  Englishwomen  have  at  length  loamt  bow 
to  organize  and  combine;  and  although  apt  to  put  too  high  a 
value  on  the  prize  they  sock  to  win,  the  very  striving  for  it  gives 
thctTi  uohier  nims  in  life,  and  inculcates  self-respect  by  creating 
a  sense  (^i  power.  If  the  graces  of  tender  natures  grow  with  their 
iutclleclual  growth  and  streugtlion  with  their  spiritual  strength,  it  is 
an  error  to  believe  that  a  woman  ceases  to  be  feminine  when  she  is 
struggling  to  throw  oft'  the  fetters  which,  if  she  followed  precedent, 
she  ought  to  embrace.  Possibly  a  few  of  the  leading  spirit*. 
coarsened  by  the  combat  in  which  they  ai-e  engaged,  may  seem  for 
the  nonce  almost  nnsexed  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  the  health 
of  the  main  .army  from  the  apparent  condition  of  iti  pioneera.  What 
the  social  Liberuls  huvc  Ta  do  is  to  lend  a  holping  hand  to  the  cause, 
not  BO  much  by  labouring  in  the  direction  of  the  ])olitical  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  as  by  scokinjif  to  multiply  their  iiiwlci  of  employ- 
ment. The  increased  demand  for  certificated  teachers  which  ha4^ 
been  created  by  the  recent  requirements  of  the  Edui^atiun  Depart^^H 
mcnt  furnishes  one  new  outlet,  the  system  of  Government  post-ofHce 
telegraphs  has  pi-ovided  another.  Those  and  similar  posts  arc  for  tho 
mRJority  of  '  the  redundant  six  per  cent.**  who  cannot  afford  a  costly 
ciiucotion  ;  for  those  who  can,  mt-dicine,  or  any  other  profesaion 
which  will  enable  thorn  to  become  bread-winners. 

Nowhere  is  the  divergence  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  opposite  opinions  that  are  held  on  this  same 
subject  of  female  doctors.  Judging  from  the  shudder  with  which  it 
i«  greeted  by  some  people,  one  would  suppose  it  involved  either 

*  After  Iwttnt/  ye&ra  <A  ngn  niiout  lOG  vomen  ore  \a  be  futind  in  Gre^C  Bril*m  for 
every  100  men. 
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extroordioary  arrogance  or  exceptional  duliaaement.  This  whole- 
sale condemnation — from  whatever  quarter  it  comes — is  Itio  ofTspring 
either  of  prejudice  or  stupidity.  There  m  110  more  reason  agwnst 
women  being  tniined  to  become  the  medical  aiivisora  of  women 
tJian  there  is  in  their  being  trained  to  become  nurses.  There 
are  obviously  hiindredfi  of  coses  in  w}iicb  the  fitness  of  women 
fcir  medical  work  i>i  itifinitcly  greater  thnn  that  of  men.  Uany 
n  woman  would  dio  rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
searching  diagnosis  at  tlio  handn  of  a  male  physician.  But  the 
beuefit  to  he  conferred  by  fomalc  doctors  has  a  far  more  extensive 
ll'ange  than  thia  We  want  a  cla.ss  of  women  who  on  sanitary  and 
other  questions  of  the  highest  po.'isiUle  moment  can  freely  speak  to 
their  own  sex.  Most  wnmon  nre  jHufoiuidly  ignorant  of  Iho  simplest 
hiws  of  their  being,  which  it  concerns  their  happiness  and  that  of  the 
race,  that  they  ahouhl  know.  Thoy  cannot  learu  thc^^e  truths  from 
the  recognized  sources  of  authority,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should.  They  must,  therefore,  create  their  own  hierophant^,  and 
supply  the  novices  from  their  own  order.  It  is  con»)iiDg  to  think 
that  this  work  ha.s  .ilready  begun,  hut  the  proniotei^s  of  it  must 
expect  to  meet  with  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  not  a  little  abuse. 
Certainly  they  wi]l  get  no  aid  from  those  who  stand  on  the  aucieut 
ways,  and  who  Ihiuk  that  wumen  iiltould  he  content  with  such 
interests — cliiefly  of  the  needle-and-thi-ead  order — ^as  have  been- 
hitherto  found  for  them.  Until  t.lio  mnvemeut  has  justified  itself, 
as  it  nnquest  ion  ably  will  before  long,  the  social  Conservative  will 
continue  to  see  in  it  a  shaking  of  the  foundatiooH  of  society  and 
flat  rebellion  against  the  decrees  of  Pi-ovideuce. 

In  the  eummcr  of  tofat  year  thci'o  was  a  huge  gathering  at 
Sydoahaiu  at  which  a  fresh  battery  was  opened  on  the  principles  <>t' 
Liberalism,  and  an  attempt  made  to  fasten  on  them  an  unpopular 
name.  The  Conservatives,  it  was  then  for  the  tir&t  time  said,  arc  tho 
National,  the  Liberals  the  Cosmopolitan  pikity.  Considermg  that  the 
Conservatives  only  manage  to  exist,  tu  aclopt  the  adtnissioa  of  oni- 
of  the  ablest  of  their  miinher,  by  stealing  and  appropriating  liberal 
measuretj,  one  would  have  thought  tliat,  Wforo  adopting  the  new 
cry,  they  would  have  applie<l  to  then»selvo«  the  moral  lesson 
suggested  by  the  glass-house  in  which  it  was  uttered.  Not  that 
tho  Liberals  have  any  reason  to  ccmplaiu  of  this  definition  of  their 
creed,  if  they  are  allowed  to  put  their  own  iuterpretation  on  it.  As 
Mr.  Lowe  told  tlie  North  Wilts  farmers,  "  Uosmopolitiin  means  that 
which  is  good  all  the  world  over  ;  National,  that  which  a  particular 
class  of  people,  it  may  Iw  very  ignorant,  very  rirciimscribod  in  their 
minds,  very  prejudiced,  very  insular,  may  think  good."  But,  in 
truth,  the  Conservative?  have  fnileil  to  make  out  their  title  to  this 
epithet  which  they  court  .so  much.     For  in  what  dws  the  hfe  of  a 
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nation  consist  t  In  its  niovcmont  or  in  itjn  staaUiug  still  i  In  the 
tcniicity  with  wliich  it  clings  to  wlial  is,  or  in  the  idea«  whicb  vibrate? 
through  its  nerve-ocntres,  and  IcaJ  it  to  nspirc  after  what  ought  t\' 
Ije  \  Where  was  the  National  jmrty  in  the  later  days  uf  the  Uou»o 
of  Tudor  ?  In  the  Qardiners  and  Bonnei-9,  wlio  would  have  uudoDe 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  and  enforced  n  return  tu  the  vroru-outi^g 
fnith  ;  or  in  the  Hriopcre,  the  liidlcys.  and  the  LntioKi-r^,  who  caughtlH 
up  the  torch  nf  truth  passed  on  to  thetn  by  Clermaa  handj* !  Where 
was  it  in  the  days  of  tlie  second  Stuart  \  In  the  advocates  of  the 
dlWno  right  of  kings,  or  in  the  slnitly  Puritans  who  procliiimed,  tho 
C8Ai«e  of  common  sense  and  the  {leoplu'^  will  ?  Wliere  was  it  in  the 
crisU  of  IS.1^,  when  the  oh^Jtinacy  of  the  king  and  the  aristocracy 
brought  us  to  tlie  vci^o  of  a  civil  war  ?  A  nation,  uidilce  a  matt^rial 
object,  is  ncvbr  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium ;  it  i$  always 
marching  forward  fVom  point  to  point,  and  iUt  path  never  re-enten! 
upon  itself.  Its  line  of  progress  market  its  characU'rr,  and  to  under- 
stand its  future  its  past  must  1>e  studied  as  a  whole.  It  is  idle  to 
take  the  machine  to  pieces,  and  holding  up  to  the  gaiic  of  an  excited 
multitude  one  or  more  of  its  parts  to  exclaim,  "  -Behold  the  pivots  of 
the  constitution."  In  tlieir  calmer  moments  those  addressed  thus 
will  admit  that  if  these  same  pivots  had  remained  immorablc 
Kngland  would  not  be  w^^aring,  as  sho  does  to-tlay,  the  aspect  of  a 
peaceful  and  fairly  eontcnted  people.  A.s  she  haj*  much  to  learn 
trom  other  nations,  she  must  not  sc^t  her  face  against  cosmopolitan iKm« 
however  contemptuously  .sneered  :it  when  there  is  a  political  end 
to  \*o  served.  It  is  inevitable  hut  that  as  the  gulf  that  separates 
Knglishmen  from  the  rest  of  Europe  becomes  mure  and  more 
bridged  over,  their  tone  and  teniptr  shoidd  he  graduallj"  trausrorrood. 
Already  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  has  silently  taken  place  lu 
reference  to  tho  Protestant  olwt'rvance  of  the  Sunday.  Knglishmeii 
liave  di.scovcTcd  that  they  do  not  spend  the  sis  workiog  days  of  the 
week  more  virtuously  or  more  protitabiy  by  making  them*iclvc« 
mi.serable  on  the  seventh.  Sensihie  parents  no  longer  exact  from 
their  young  children  weary  attendances  at  religious  scn'ioes,  unintel- 
ligible to  thivm,  nor  dcgiade  iuto  a  penitential  exercise  what  ought 
to  be  a  holy  joy.  Most  of  us  have  taught,  ouitfelve.s  to  think  it 
better  for  tho  labouring  man  to  spend  hia.day  of  leisiire  in  the 
masic-garden  or  the  picturtvgallery  than  to  be  left  to  soak  in  beer 
in  Ids  ovm  cheerless  home  or  i^Ieep  awny  the  sunny  hours  under  tiie 
nearest  hedge.  Travel  and  experience  of  foreign  countries — those 
mighty  solvents  of  old-fashioned  t_\"]>C5 — have  even  popularised  new 
mode^  of  house-decoration,  and  thrown  a  halo  of  grace  and  relineiiieut 
over  the  eating  nod  drinking  of  bfe  by  admitting  flowen'  and  fruits 
to  our  once  disli-lomkd  dinner  tables.  Above  all,  they  have  croated 
a  thii'st  for  culture  which  is  not  to  be  slaked  iu  the  tastiog  of  super* 
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ficini  aocoraplUliincats,  but  only  iu  tlie  assimilntion  nf  what  has  been 
thought  and  BoJd  and  written  by  tlio  best  aiul  tiublcst  of  all  lands. 
\i  tliis  be  Cosmopolitanism  and  a  characteristic  of  the  Liberal  party, 
tlicy  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  and  leave  without  a  sigK  tn  those  who 
differ  from  them  the  doubtful  boons  of  nationnlism  and  inttularity. 

Liberalism  and  Conservati^im  taken  id  their  fullest  sense  are  not 
tliiUi  lu  be  <lt»pueed  of  ia  a  mul  ur  enshriuud  in  a  Htnglc  formula. 
\Vu  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  exiatenoe  of  the  two 
[irineiplcs  without  attempting  to  define  them  too  closely,  and  leave 
rhcm  to  work  out  the  future  of  thi>  race  together.  On  thf-one  hand,  in 
the  words  of  Emerson,  Omru  will  Tjo  "thnso  in  whom  the  love  of  repose 
predominates,  ami  who  acoept  the  (irxl  creoJ,  the  first  political  party 
tlicy  meet,  mo»t  likely  Uioir  father's,  tliern-by  atciuiring  rest,  com- 
moility,  and  reputation ; "  on  tho  other  liand, "  those  whu  recognize  all 
tJie  opposite  negations  between  which,  as  walls,  their  l>eing  is  (<wung, 
and  submit  to  tlio  inoonvonii'nec  of  suspeiiho  and  impprfect  opinion." 
The  i^uestion  is  not  to  which  of  tlioso  partius  do  we  choose  to  belong, 
for,  tho  natui-G  of  the  two  conceptions  once  realized,  there  is  small 
choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  possible  to  pass  through  ConsciTatism ' 
up  to  LiberaliHra,  but  we  cannot  make  the  return  journey  without 
being  untrue  to  ourselves.  Old  age  may  stiffen,  »t>lf-intcr«st  may 
turn  aside,  but  the  law  of  progressive  growth  iji  unchangeable.  For 
the  moment  there  may  be  a  lull  on  the  surface  of  politics,  and  the 
(jnidnuncs  of  the  clubs  may  scent  Conservative  ri>action  in  tho  air, 
Imt  it  WL-re  iblly  to  judge  of  the  course  of  the  main  .stream  by  the 
motion  of  tho  eddy  caused  by  .stones  hurled  from  tho  bank.  The 
present  Administration  lias  been  a  nuu'k  for  such  stones,  and  has  been 
sorely  wounded  by  them,  but  they  fall  huriule»s  on  the  vessel  of 
Hcform,  wliich  has  wealheixnl  tho  Btomia  of  opposition  during  the 
lost  five  years.  Tho  lejuleri  of  ihc  hour  may  paas  away,  but  tho 
diacstablishmeut  of  tlic  Irihh  Churehj  the  abolition  of  University 
tests,  and  the  groat  Kducation  measure  will  survive  as  monuments 
to  their  memory.  There  will  survive  also  tljc  brotul  principle  of 
Liberahsm,  which  is  iudepf;ndciit  of  party  goveniuiout  or  the  transfer 
of  political  power.  Libciulism  wilt  still  continuu  to  refuse  to  bow 
down  befura  tho  idol  of  human  tradttiou,  wheLlicr  embodying  a 
privilege,  a  custom,  or  a  rito.  It  will  be  slow  to  destroy  without  a 
caitse,  but  when  it  finds  an  abuse  ovoi-shadowiog  the  land,  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  cut  it  down,  no  matter  how  ancient,  honoured,  or 
picturesque.  And  it  will  not  cease  to  purge  ilie  Hhii  of  prejudice 
from  the  eyes  of  its  disciples,  whilst  strengthening  titeir  hearts  with 
the  solemn  watchword. '  Be  just,  and  fear  not' 
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CONVKSSION  in  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  after  &  compnra lively" 
peaceful  cftrC'or  of  usefuluesa  in  briii;,'iug  8ouU  lo  (.•<■»}  tliruugh 
til©  consciouaoosti  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  of  the  noe<l  of  patdou,  li>ui 
lately  again  entered  into  a  trouTded  phase  of  theological  conli'oversy. 
Its  wide  and  extended  practice  in  ereiypart  of  the  c^uutiy,  through 
a  aeries  of  many  years  of  revived  use  amongst  both  the  clergy  ami 
laity,  hais  hecn  followed  by  n  temporary  check.  The  doctrine  itself 
of  Confoasion,  so  far  as  regards  its  acceptauoo  by  the  Church  of 
England,  has  been  publicly,  and  even  authorilotiTely  questioned. 
'I'lie  clificlt,  however,  is  not  only  temporary.  Jt  is  also,  indirectly, 
missionary  in  its  elTectit.  By  a  liiw  of  NemeitiK  which  iiievilnlily 
follows  a  public  denial  of  (ho  trutli,  the  check  him  already  led  to  on 
extended  prfietice  privately  ;  and,  it  may  safely  he  pu'dicted,  will 
lead  to  a  still  widt^r  dro  i>f  this  iucnu.s  of  grace.  In  the  meantime 
itTttay  be  convenient  to  examine  the  quentiuti  aJVe«h,  and  to  e-stim&t 
exactly  what  the  world  may  have  to  say  against  either  the  doctrino 
or  practice  of  a  .Sacrament  of  the  Church. 

The  Mntroveray  on  tliiH  occiution  hns  talicn  a  fonn  which  is  the 
best  possible  form  it  conld  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  interest  both 
uf  truth  and  virtue  :  certainly  the  safest  in  relation  to  those  who 
voluntaiily  originate  the  strife  ;  perhaps  the  least  offensive  to  tbose 
who  ai-e  unwillingly  drawn  into  it.     It  has  taken  the  form  of  mt 
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abstract  tiieological  propositiou.  In  former  yeare  the  conlroverey  on 
Confcssiou,  uuUnpjjilv  fur  all  conwruet!,  took  a  coDcrcte  form.  It 
became,  in  the  coiifso  of  its  miserable  (Usciission,  au  essont'ially 
personal  •luealioii.  Wlietlier  it  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Prynno  at 
Plymoutli,  or  ot  Mr.  Beckett  at  Leeds,  or  of  Mr.  Poole  of  S, 
Bamabae,  or  of  Mr.  West  of  All  Saints,  Huyne  Hill,  imlivjdual  priostjt 
stood  al  the  centre  of  tlic  diapnte  or  were  made  tbe  poiut  of  tlio 
controversy.  Neither  wa«  tbe  poi-sonal  element  the  only  diftagreoahlc 
feature  of  earlier  discord.  There  was  alsu  the  element  of  impurity. 
Credulous  or  desijjuiag  raeu,  fiud  even  women,  men  witbout  wit. 
enough  to  elaborate  a  consistent  and  self-contained  charge,  or  men 
without  sufficiently  deep  icligiou.s  feeling  to  alli>w  them  to  keep 
clear  of  the  ^jiKiitiunablo  in  such  canes,  did  tJioir  bo.tt,  or  their  worst, 
to  ruin  their  victims  and  tn  compromise  tbe  faith.  It  ii  h;irdly  too 
much  to  say  tliat  Kngland  was  raised  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'  Groat's  either  by  deliberate  falsehood  or  by  wanton  exaggeration, 
which  the  words  ■  questions  in  the  ConJessional  "  will  recall  with 
distinctness  to  those  who  remember  or  can  refer  to  the  records  of 
twenty  years  ago.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the  olcment  of 
impurity,  not  less  than  that  of  personality,  has  been  mercifully 
eliminated  from  the  controversy  now  m^'ing  upon  Confession. 

]t  i.s  true  that  lui  effort  has  not  buen  wanting  to  introduce  into  the 
controversy  one  of  these  two  elements.  A  cry,  similar  to  the  one 
last  named,  vaguely  and  generally  worded,  apart  indeed  from  any 
given  priest,,  hut  yet  applicable  to  all  who  minister  confession 
to  sin-sick  souls,  has  been  tentatively  raised.  An  aged  noble- 
man, whow  phiLiuthrnpic  work  .is  a  younger  m.iii  will  always  cover 
his  name  with  well-ileserved  honour,  allowed  himsr-U"  to  pander  to 
the  vilest  instincts  of  morbid  controversy,  and  to  impute  obscenity 
in  others  without  a  shadow  ofevidenca  But  the  attempt,  thank 
God,  to  blacken  the  character  of  those  who  ai-e  doing  Jiis  work 
in  a  way  other  than  the  slanderer  thinks  best,  was  impotent 
Within  the  walls  of  Exeter  HaJI,  indeed,  the  iiohle  lord,  a  mournful 
spectacle  of  power  misapplied  and  now  decayed,  was  clicereJ  to  the 
echo  by  like-minded  members  of  bis  own  religious  world.  But 
without  i<uch  narrow  boimds.  and  in  society  at  large,  the  tone  of  a 
press  by  no  means  scrupulous  of  an  opjjuuent's  character,  nor  over- 
careful  of  its  own  morality,  011  this  subject  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
By  the  more  i-e-spectable  portion  of  daily  j<niniiiliKm  and  of  tbe 
weekly  reviews,  the  Impure  imaginings  of  Lord  Shafieahury  met  with 
a  prompt  and  severe  rebuke.  Fvam  the  dato  of  that  ignoniinifuiH 
failure  to  moke  capital  out  of  the  latent  impurity  of  poor  fallen 
human  nature,  tho  controvci'sy  on  Coufession  has  taken  a  more 
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geuerous  and  a  purer,  au^  I  will  add  a  loftier  and  more  honest  tone. 
We  ai-e  now  aga.iu  enabled  to  touch  upon  the  delicate  and  difficult 
subject  of  corifessirm  of  sin  without  having  to  overcome  by  the  foirc 
of  personnl  integrity,  or  of  clisiKicter  free<i  from  aspersion,  the  pre- 
liminnry  prejudice  that  we,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ar<; 
rictims  of  imjiure  minds,  or  even  sulijccts  of  impure  actions.  And 
it  may  l>e  mentione^i  as  a  nnteworthy  fact  in  regant  to  the  widc- 
sprcail  nse  of  Coufeasion,  not  only  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
which  approacliew  to  a  "  Cunfejwional  cfl^ie*'  before  either  the  Church 
or  the  u'orM,  at  the  present  moment ;  but  ahio,  that  there  has  not 
been  such  a  case,  iio  far  a^  I  am  aware,  during  the  la^t  fift:een  yeais 
of  the  revived  use  of  the  Sacramcut.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  rememljered  that  during  such  a  period  CTinfessiaus  have 
been  freely  heard,  not  only  by  the  "  discreet  and  learned  "  in  years 
or  wisdom,  but  also  by  "young  men,"  by  "young  men  vritbout 
experience,"  though  not  by  "  young  men  without  any  authority  from 
the  Church,"  aa  tlie  bishops  are  rciwrtod  to  have  said  in  Convocation. 
The  thoii.-'andii  of  eonfesKidUM  received  weekly  throughout  the  country 
by  prie»i8  of  all  ages  and  of  vvery  degree  of  experience  or  the  reverse, 
without  the  faintest  breath  of  public  rioamlal^  is  a  fact  which  imp;Lrtial 
observers  should  not  be  allowed  to  overlook,  and  which  wc  must  take 
oaro  is  not  forgotten. 

To  a  largo  exteut  tiiia  absence  of  the  two  elements  of  pereonality 
and  impurity  in  the  discus.Hiun  of  Socrameutat  Confessiuu,  is  due  to 
the  pmximato  cause  of  the  present  controversy.  We  owe  to  the 
"  Petition  of  the  483,"  celebrated  or  notorious  as  it  may  be  estimated, 
the  impersonal  cliaracter  of  the  present  crbis  in  the  Church,  as  well 
as  the  moral  cleanness  of  it«  trcntnieiLt  by  the  world.  And  from  this 
point  uf  view  the  petition  may  at  leaiit  claim  a  medium  position 
between  two  opijosite  estinules  which  have  been  made  of  the  docu- 
ment. Tt  may  not,  indeed,  ri^'litly  claim  the  unUmited  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  too-imlulgent  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  that 
it  is  the  wisG.st  theological  document  which  \\q&  appeared  since  the 
Beforniation- — tlie  wisest  lufcaui^o  the  houeste-st  aiid  true^<t.  Neither 
need  it  be  liound  to  accept  the  unjust  and  somewhat  flippant  deecrip- 
tion  given  of  it  in  the  Houae  of  Lonlsj  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
that  by  reason  of  the  com]iarative  paucity  of  names  which  it  attracted, 
a]mrt  from  the  value  of  its  demands  and  tlie  |)OsitioD  of  ita  aigna- 
toric.a,  the  document  represents  2^  'pei'  cent,  of  folly  in  the  Eatabliah- 
raent.  Judged  by  its  fruit  above  named,  judged  by  its  etfecting'  the 
object  wliich  its  promoters  had  in  view,  with  a  siieccsa  beyond  tlieir 
Banguino  expectations,  the  Petition  of  the  483  may  fairly  toko  a 
middle  position.     Its  divine  folly  has  originated  renewed  atteutiou 
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to  a  Sacrament  which  is  once  again  averting  its  infitience  for  good 
over  the  "  mriral  indc|)eni3ciicc  and  virility"  of  the  nation^  by  making 
England  more  dependent  on  God*s  }ielp,  and  not  less  manly  in  the 
true  courage  of  daring  in  this  life  to  face  past  sin.  Its  human  wLwlom 
has  become  apparent  in  the  direction  which  it  has  enforced  upon  the 
00Dtn>veray,  as  an  abstract  theological  problem  rather  than  as  a 
personal  or  moral  qaeation.  The  honesty  of  the  Petition  even  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  impugn.  It  is  perhaps  almost  too  transparently 
candid. 

It  is  not  eas}'  to  take  a  fresh  line  in  regard  to  Confession.  Each 
frtwh  attack,  however,  demands  a  freah  defence,  specially  in  cases  in 
which  new  elements  of  discord  arc  invented,  or  in  which  a  new  clatss 
of  di-sputanbi  attach  thsmselves  to  the  controversy.  The  question 
which  more  or  less  incidentally  entered  into  the  exhauHtive  demands 
of  the  4B3  ]>etttionere  has  been  discussed  in  many  works  of  varied 
merit  or  importance  during  the  onward  march  of  the  Catholic  Revival 
in  the  last  forty  years.  Motit  i>f  those  1>ook.s  and  pamphlets  selected 
for  examination  a  different  side  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confession. 
It  would  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  did  apace  permit,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  to  consider  in  detail  what  may  be  the  various  aspects 
which  they  treat.  But  it  must  suffice  to  soy,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  none  of  the  works  already  published,  either  have  or  could 
have  treated  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  article.* 
The  ancient  and  modem  precedents,  the  Catholic,  Auglican,  and  even 
Protestant  authorities,  the  scriptural  and  dogmatic  proofs,  the  social 
and  practical  claims,  the  argument  from  theology,  necessity,  and 
expediency,  and  the  ai'^jWiieiitum,  ad  lioniiiiem — all  have  been  urged 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  some  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted. 
Yet  is  there  at  least  one  other  view  which  may  be  Utkeu,  a  view 
which  has  been  only  glanced  at  partially  by  any  previous  writer. 
That  view  is  the  opinion  oi  her  rulers  at  the  present  day  on  the 
qnestion  of  Confession  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  to  this 
view  that  the  following  pages  are  devoted. 

There  are  two,  and  may  be  more,  objections  against  making  the 
attempt  to  take  this  view  of  Confession. 

At  fii-at  aisht  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
living  authorities,  on  a  question  upon  which  authority,  in  the  person 
of  bishops,  is  so  discreetly  cautious,  not  to  say  cautiously  reserved. 
Yet,  if  such  reserve  and  caution  could  be  overcome  by  oflbrts  how- 
over  great,  if  a  judgment  might  be  pronounced  with  calmness  under 

*  ContomponineoQsly  with  this  {roper  will  be  {laUubod,  an  Enay  on  "  SacnunffnUl 
Confession  "  (King  A:  Co,),  by  the  Rot.  A.  II.  Wmrd,  of  S.  Rapha^'s  Bnitol,  wbioh 
to  an  extent  mvnn  tho  anme  gioiuid  m  tho  pKWnt  attide,  aiid  fu  more  oompletely 
when  ib  wmo  iu  contact  with  it. 
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a  eeuse  of  responsibility,  Uie  value  of  such  a  result,  K*  the  v>\ 
for  or  against  the  Sjicrainent,  would  be  proportionate'  to  the  < 
made  to  obtain  it.  Whether  or  not  with  the  dispassionate  considera- 
tion which  befits  the  (luesUon,  the  judgment  of  the  living  episcopate 
of  the  southern  province,  almost  to  a  hiKhop,  hns  been  pronounced. 
It  liaa  been  pronounced  in  a  variety  of  wajfs  auJ  with  different 
degrees  of  authority.  The  opinion  of  fifteen  bishops  was  fully  and 
freely  given  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ia 
May  last ;  and  a  Judgment  was  pronouncetl  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  Since  that  d.ite  there  have  been  puhlifihed  a  neries  of 
manifestoe*  from  individtial  members  r>f  the  l>ench,  which  have  taken 
form  in  chaises,  atldre«ses,  sennonn,  letters,  answers  to  deputations, 
and  speeches  at  public  mcGtings.  These  results  can  all  be  traced  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Petition  of  the  483;  and  I  venture  to  chiiui 
for  such  results  importance  tn  proportion  to  the  difficalties  which 
attenrlod  the  preparation,  and  to  tlie  dangers  which  followed  tht; 
publication,  of  this  petition.  Thus  the  first  objection  has  been  over- 
come :  and  none  who  have  studied  the  syno^lioil  debate  in  Convoca- 
tion, or  the  subsequent  personal  utterances  of  individual  bishops,  can 
doubt  of  the  exceeding  importance  of  such  expressed  opinions  of  the 
living  rulers  of  the  Church. 

But  there  is  a  second  objection  to  be  met  and  answered.  At  the 
outset  it  was  proposed  to  weigli  the  verdict  of  the  world  u|)on  this 
Sacrament  of  the  Church.  Now  it  is  propo.sed  to  estiniatd  the 
world*!!  verdict  by  the  pronoun  cements  of  the  bishops.  Thei-e  is  nu 
valid  objection,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  her(\  The  opinions  of 
the  bishops,  published  first  in  a  condensed  report  in  the  daily  paper?, 
then  at  length  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Guardian  "  new.spaper,  and 
lastly  in  an  authorised  form  in  the  **  Chronicle  of  Convocation,"  may 
be  fairly  taken  to  represent  at  once  the  friendly  and  hostile  opinion 
of  both  the  Church  and  the  world  at  the  present  day.  Is  ihia  a 
hard  sentence  to  pass  upon  the  bishops'  worde,  that  they  probably 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  worlJ.  not  only  iu  its  active  opposition 
io  the  practice,  hut  also  in  its  Janjjiiid  assent  tit  the  principle  of  Cun- 
fcssLon  ;  as  Ihcy  certainly  declare  the  opinion  of  many,  it  may  he  of 
the  majority  of  living  mombiirs  of  the  Church  \  It  may  he  thus 
descrihed.  hut  not,  I  think,  justly,  and  that  for  two  reaeons.  If  one 
■will  call  to  mind  the  mode  of  nomination  nnd  election  to  the  chief 
offices  of  the  Establishment  by  State  authority — the  class  of  clergy 
from  which,  us  a  rule,  tho  episcopate  is  recruited ;  the  fttmospfacrc. 
either  self-chosen  or  enforced,  which  unfortunately  Rurrounds  our 
bishops  from  the  date  of  their  elevation;  the  pojiilion  which  they 
necesiiarily  fill  in  the  political  and  social  world,  and  the  intlnencc 
which  society  at  large  cannot  but,  and  unhappily  does,  exercise  upou 
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the  right  reverend  bench — he  will  be  forceJ  to  own  tliat  a  colourable 
ar^ineut  has  buua  adviuiccd  fur  llm  tliuor)-  above  stAted.  But 
further,  if  the  reader  wUl  bo  at  the  paiua  to  compare  tbu  spoken 
utterauces  or  written  words  of  livlug  bishupH  with  the  printed  ubtier- 
vatioDS  of  anonymuufi  jourualisLs,  and  will  note  the  decided  aud 
marked  agreement  which  they  mutually  prcseut,  the  colourable 
argument  will  rise  Id  probability  to  the  level  of  domoustrable  proof. 
^Vhether  the  papers  and  reviewa  were  inspired  by  the  episcopate,  or 
whether  the  bishops  condescended  to  examine  the  index  hand  of 
popular  opiuion,  it  is  not  for  the  present  writer  to  decide.  He  would 
rather  adopt  a  third  explanatiuu,  namely,  that  the  speeches  of  the 
bishopii  and  tlie  articles  of  tho  newspaper  writers  come  from  a 
common  suurce.  Thuy  both  repre.sunt,  ia  a  greater  or  less  religious 
form  respectively,  tliu  cuiieut  ideas  on  Confession  of  English  society 
la  the  Utter  half  of  ihc  iiitictecnth  century.  And  to  b'O  cnnblod  to 
fstimatc  thf  opinion  of  i\\n  world  in  regard  to  this  Sacrament,  after 
it  has  tiltured  ttireugh  the  mind  of  those  whose  profession  is  that  of 
Having  souL%  aud  hence,  after  it  has  Lust  some  of  it^  poisonouH 
ingredients  iu  the  process,  is  a  clear  gain  to  a  cummou  faith  which 
ought  not  to  bo  ignored. 

These  obstacles  being  rcinuved.  and  having  uut  only  secureil  the 
judgmeut  of  the  epincopate  directly,  but  also  ludirectly  the  verdict  of 
itocioty,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  episcopal  utterances  iu  quostion. 
are  of  the  chiefest  importance  to  the  cause  at  the  present  junctme. 
They  arc  important  negatively,  bccauiio  they  enshrine  iu  a  religious 
form  tlio  objections  of  religious  men  to  the  revived  practice  of  Con- 
fession. And  if  tho  bishops'  objections  may  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  objections  of  the  religious  world, 
if  not  of  society  at  large,  will  be  lessened  and  perhaps  removed.  But 
they  nie  still  more  important,  positively,  because  they  contain  aa 
iunouut  of  support  for  the  doctrine  of  (Joufession  as  it  bt^ars  upon 
the  practical  part  of  religious  life,  from  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
of  which  1  am  convinced  that  few  who  have  not  studied  the  debate  iu 
Convocation,  amoogst  other  episcopal  utterances,  possess  even  a  faint 
idea.  ■  Aod  if  the  blshopv'  advocacy  of  Confesidon  may  be  widely 
circulated,  it  is  reasonable,  again,  to  suppose  that  the  faithful  iu  the 
Church,  if  not  society  gcnorally,  will  nut  fail  to  re::ipoud  to  the 
implied  invitation  of  their  fathers  in  the  faith,  to  muko  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  iu  ii|ucstioo.  With  the  objections  of  bishops  to 
certain  phases  or  devolopments  of  Confession.  «s  practised  or  sup- 
posed to  be  practised  iu  the  Church  of  to-day,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  iu  this  place.  But  ou  the  direct  advocacy  of  the  beticii  a.-*  a 
whole  of  thu  .Sacrameut  of  Peuauce,  with  whatever  limitations  aud 
cuuditions,  something  must  here  be  said.     Hnuy  may  have  enter- 
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toined  an  idea,  in  a  vague  Rort  of  way,  that  any  given  bishop  supports 
the  theory  of  Confession  with  his  general  approval  But  none  could 
believe  tlie  calm,  decided,  and  positive  support  which  many  individual 
bishops,  in  a  manner  to  command  our  admiration,  have  advocAled  its 
practice,  if  they  had  not  made  the  synodal  debate  an  ubject  of  careful 
examination, 

Of  course,  and  as  the  sequel  will  show,  I  here  speak  broadly  with- 
out qualification.     I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  and  shall  not  conceal 
from  the  readier,  the  exceptions  wliich  the  bishops  have  thought  it 
light  to  take  upon  certain  details  of  Confession  ;  upon  the  manner^H 
and  mode,  or  the  frequency  of  its  use ;  upon  the  qualiticatiuns  al^^| 
those  who  administer,  ur  the  requiremuiitii  of  those  M-ho  use  the 
Sacrament :  upon  its  relation  to  other  questions  Tvith  which  it  is  not 
irrevocably  connected,  and  upon  the  langu^e  wliich  some  employ 
who  preach  or  write  of   Confession.      Such  exceptions  have  been 
made.     They  have   no   doubt   deeply,   most   deeply,   offended   the 
religious  instincts  of  all  who  believe  that  the  real  advantages  of  Coa- 
fession  outweigh  the  adventitious  disadvantages  which  may  attach 
the  system.     And  the  offence  has  been  intensified  by  the  lang 
emphiyed  in  debate,  language  which  probably  the  right  revereui 
prelates  now  deplore  equally  with  those  who  always  regretted  it. 
Whether  or  not,  on  the  other  aide,  the  decided  advocacy  wliich  tlie 
exceptions  tended  to  regulate  will  be  equally  palatable  to  thoso  who 
abhor  Confession,  however  limited,  at  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  to  inquire.     But  I  am  prepared  to  show,  and  will  whow 
hereafter,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  bishops  is  distinctly  and 
positively  in  favour  of  Confession :  and  though  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  think  and  speak  hardly  of  some  elements  in  the  question, 
yet    that   their  judgment   in   the  main  is  at  one  with  those  who 
advocate  its  theory  aud  have  revived  its  use. 

It  is  important  that  such  episcopal  Judgment  should  be  as  widely 
known  and  plainly  stated  as  possible.  It  is  important  both  for  us 
and  for  them.  It  is  important  for  us,  indeed,  it  is  essential  to  crowo 
our  efforts  with  entire  success,  that  we  should  be  able  to  affirm  upon 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  our  bishops  are  in  harmony  with 
ourselves,  at  least  in  principle.  The  imputJition  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Church,  so  galling  to  many  minds,  and  in  most  cases  as  imjust  as 
galling,  will  thus  either  altogether  be  checked,  or  be  shared  with  the 
priesthoofi  by  the  episcopate.  And  it  would  be  'Specially  valuable  in 
any  sennon— or  in  simultnucouji  sermons — on  the  subject,  which 
might  he  preached  in  a  given  diocese  where  the  clergy  are  denounced 
as  unfaithful  to  the  Churoh  of  England  in  their  use  of  the  Sacramoot. 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  testimony  of  the  diocesan,  not,  indeed,  as  au 
unqualified  partizan  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  but 


imder  coiidifiona  bb  an  actual  advocato  of  it*  principle.  It  ih 
important  also  to  the  bishopw  tlic-mselves.  For  it  wnitW  lift  ftqxinlly 
ungenerous  and  uugratcful  fof  ua  to  refuse  to  shai-o  with  them  the 
credit,  wlieu  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  they  have  maj^animously 
elected  to  share  with  iis  the  hlaniu  i>f  the  restomtiou  in  our  midst, 
under  whatever  conditions  or  restrictions,  of  the  practice  of  the 
confesstnii  of  sin  to  a  pi-ieat 

Of  al]  the  |)vonouiicemenls  of  the  bishops,  their  epeeclies  in  Con- 
vocation are  at  once  the  most  unhesitating  and  the  most  wei^ty. 
To  tbcHO  Rp(;Gches  I  purpose  t«.>  devote  particular  attention  in  the 
first  place,  and  almost  exclusively  :  and  for  Uiis  reaHon.  because  they 
represent  the  formal  expression  nf  the  lii»ho{)s'  opinion  delivered  iu 
sacred  synod  asjscnibled  upon  formal  petition  hy  their  clergy.  I  am 
not  unconscious  that  it  may  ho  urged,  by  eacli  side  refipectivoly, 
either  as  an  extenuation  of  much  that  was  said  a^inst  Coufe^ion, 
or  by  way  of  (|unlificaiion  for  nnich  that  waa  said  in  its  favour,  that 
the  bishops  wore  taken  by  surprise,  and  spoke,  as  one  declared,  "  ou 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  and  gave  vent  to  words  which  they  would 
g!a<lly  forget  and  we  ought  willingly  to  forgive.  Such  excuses  Beem 
to  mo  to  be  utterly  uuworthy  buth  of  the  scene  and  of  the  actors. 
The  occanion,  if  it  be  possible  tliat  a.  meeting  of  the  episcopal  bench 
can  ever  de-servc  the  epithet,  was  solemn.  The  petitiou  was  the 
grave,  serious,  and  deliberate  judgment  of  those  wlio  signed  it.  It 
formulated  the  opinions  and  indicated  the  practice,  of  nieu  who  were 
certainly  in  earnest,  and  who  both  waiil  what  tlicy  meant  and  meant 
what  they  Kaiil.  Those  whom  thuy  apiiroadieil  with  "  liunible 
petition"  were  not  only  their  fathers  in  God,  and  bishops  of  the 

'hurch,  but  were   representative   men   selected   by   the  <ion»inant 

litical  party  in  the  State  to  rule  the  Kstablishincnt.  Moreover, 
the  bishops  themselves  acknowledged  the  gravity  and  weight  of  the 
occasion  and  subject.  They  dignified  the  petition  by  Iioldiog  a 
debate  upon  its  requisitions.  No  siugle  pi-elate  remuined  silent- 
Out  of  a  very  laige  number  of  ijuefitions  which  the  inferior  clergy 
"brought  before  their  ecclesiarfical  superiors,  chit-fly  relating  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  deliberately,  and  for  reasons 
jet  concealed  witliiii  the  episcopal  breast,  selected  a  religious  custom, 
involving  eacramental  dogma,  <.iu  which  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
their  corporate  and  individual  judgment.  And  they  finally  resolved 
tliemselves  into  a  cuiuniittee  of  the  whole  House  in  order  further  to 
consider  this  UEattcr. 

Under  similar  circumstances  imagine  representative  men  in  lines 
of  life  other  than  theological  being  asked  their  opinion  upon  tech- 
nical questions  witlun  their  own  special  sphere  of  thought     Suppose 
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ti  pnlitician  in  his  seat  in  Parlinment,  n  Icmler  of  the  Liberals,  irem 
required  to  answer  a  fo^lnli^  question  upon  the  (-'om  Laws,  or  a 
CoDservative  a  queslioii  on  Manhood  Siift'rnije.  Siippost  a  nmtbc- 
inatician  wen::  asked  to  explain  a  simple  pro])osltiou  of  £ucltil,  or  a 
ctnasic  to  docidc  on  a  doubtful  qiuintity.  Sup]>D.se  a  general  wcro 
requested  to  stiitc  his  opioiou  oii  a  mattor  of  clerncntnrj-  tactics  ;  or 
an  itdmiral,  ou  a  miitter  of  clcmontory  scamauship ;  or  an  ciniDCnt 
juiist,  ou  a  matter  of  elementary  law  ;  or  on  eniiueut  chemist,  on  a 
matter  of  clemcnt-ary  science.  In  any  of  these  co&ga  can  we  ci^nccivc 
that  such  representative  men  would  fail  to  return  a  plain,  straights 
forward,  hone-rt  expression  of  their  opinion  ;  an  opinion  which 
they  would  shrink  from  haviiijj  pruclaiined  at  Cliariug  Cross ;  an 
opinion  which  tlicir  friends  wuiild  either  uoek  to  e:<plaiu  away,  or 
their  enemicH  care  to  exaggerate?  And  let  the  reaiter  remember  _ 
this— that  ttie  hifthops  are,  or  ought  to  he,  representative  men  :  that^^^l 
the  requisition  placed  licfore  them  was  based  upon  a  fundamental^^! 
prineiph;  of  i-eligion :  that  the  ipicHtion  asked  watt  an  elementary 
question  of  (lie  common  faJtli :  that  any  one  of  the  4S;1  fKaving  only 
those  cloven  who  ai^'ued  without  reading  the  pctiiiou)  would  not 
have  failed  to  express  an  opinion,  of  whatever  worth,  for  which 
similar  excusea  would  neither  have  lieen  needed  nor  have  been 
oHered.  Are  we  or  ore  wo  nut  juKtihed,  then,  in  tukiug  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  hishups  on  an  elementary  practice  of  the  Ch 
religion,  as  the  Jelihemte  and  formal  juilgment  of  the  Churclrs 
reprcKentativL-  men,  and  iu  dealing  witii  uucb  opinion  impartially? 
I  hold  that  we  are  justiHed.  Wc  should  be  disloyal  to  our  Church 
in  acting  otherwise. 

Another  excuse  made  fur  the  attitude  taken  by  the  hishopu  in  thi-s. 
crisis  I  hainily  like  to  monlion,  from  tlio  seeming  want  of  rospecfc 
both  to  oIHcc  and  person  winch  is  involved  in  entertaining  suoh.< 
au  idea  as  possible.  Men  sny  that  a  difference  exists  botwoea  ifa^' 
public  utterances  and  the  private  views  of  our  fathers  in  Gcd :  and 
they  Kuy  so,  or  some  say  bo,  iu  a  spirit  partly  of  justitication,  aud 
partly  of  giatulatiou.  not  at  all  with  a  sense  of  proi'ouud  humiliation 
that  the  idea  were  conceivable.  I  have  no  means  to  tmt  the  truth 
of  such  a  charge.  There  are,  however,  two  f»ct.s  which  point  towanl* 
itit  truth.  One  cunNist^i  in  the  private  estimate  which  is  held  by 
some  of  his  clei^  of  any  given  bishop  ns  a  bisliop,  being  notoriously 
at  issue  with  the  public  valuation  of  the  sume  eculesiaiitic.  Uf 
course  such  a  circumstance  possesses  its  favourable  interpretation. 
Of  course,  too,  it  may  be  explained  iu  a  manner  adverse  to  the  single- 
mitideduess  of  the  episcopate.  The  other  reason  which  gives  foroe 
to  tlie  judgment  of  thv  worid — a  judgment,  I  re|>eat.  in  which  I  will 
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Tint  allow  myself  to  concur — is  the  line  wliich  individual  bishops 
privntely  arlopt  towards  the  practice  of  Cunfession,  both  as  priests 
ami  iw  diocesans.  1  piirpowly  libstnin  frnni  tneiitiotiing  names. 
But  I  am  able  to  do  so.  And  when  wc  find  bishops  who  speiik  or 
write  publicly  in  the  most  Bcverc  temi'i  ngjiinftt  Coiifrs.'<ion,  in  reply 
to  Proto.stant  agitators  or  otherwise,  themselves  hearing  coufcssions  ; 
themselves  cxatnining  and  licensing,  or  licensing  without  examina- 
tion, confessors  in  their  dioceses  both  for  special  and  ordiuoi-y  action ; 
themselves  assertiug  of  a  certain  manual  which  had  been  ■■  pre- 
sented" to  them,  tiiat  if  it  did  not  advocate  compulsory  confession, 
nothing  could  be  said  against  it ;  themselves,  in  u  semi-public 
manner  declaring  to  the  priests  of  a  naisaion,  thiit  they  must  gauge 
their  success  by  the  number  of  confessions  they  receive — then,  1  say, 
not  that  the  charge  i^  true,  but  that  there  exista  unhappily  a  certain 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  private  and  public  words  and 
actions  of  the  biibopa  tvce  not  always  in  absolute  nnifurmtty. 

One  more  preliminary  point  deserveH  notice.  Eviiieiice  will  be 
addoced,  to  prove  that  the  written  or  spoken  objections  of  the 
episcopate  to  Confession  are  objectioufl  in  detail  and  not  in  principle. 
This  involves  a  dLstinctton  with  a  real  difference.  Hence  wlien  we 
claim,  OK  wii  do  claim,  the  nitthorily  of  the  hinhops  for  the  use  of 
a  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  we  are  keeping  strictly  within  legitimate 
iMunds,  and  are  not  taking  an  unworthy  advantage  of  the  utCerancea 
of  the  episcopal  bench  in  our  favour.  Thi.'s  position  will  be  apparent 
to  tJie  reader  if  he  considere  iirst  principles  in  Church  roform,  or  if 
lio  takes  a  parallel  case  to  Confession  in  the  present  religious  revival 
nraongst  us.  In  the  revivification  of  a  Church  from  the  deadness  of 
the  Georgian  era,  or  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  Frotestant 
movemeut  wliich  succeedet)  to  the  turpor  uf  inditferentiinn,  it  is  only 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  of  minds  uc)ufllly  honest  to  the  action  of 
reform,  some  should  be  willing  to  accept  tlie  principle  togothor  with 
the  ]>ractice,  and  some  should  be  cQUteut  to  accept  the  principle 
apart  from  the  practice.  The  latter  position  alone  concerns  our 
argument.  A  clci^yman  might  fairly  assent  to  the  principle  uf  revived 
ceremonial,  that  Divine  Service  should  be  conducted  with  decency 
uud  order,  who  never  wore  any  less  uncomnmn  vejitment  than  the 
old-fashioned  £nglisli  Kurplice.  Again,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
to  complain  of  a  priest  who  only  did  not  use  incense,  that  he  failed 
to  adopt  the  ritual  practice  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  There  always 
itmst  be  left  a  m-ir-jin  between  a  principle  which  cannot  be  denied, 
and  a  practice  which  may  be  employed  ;  even  between  one  develop- 
ment or  detail  and  auothtr.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
episcopate  to  affirm  that  they  failed  to  ackuowltdge  a  Sacrament  of 
the  Church,  because  tliuy  felt  It  tlielc  duty  to  take  oxceptioa  to 
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certain  atljuncts  not  necessarily  attacheiS  to  it>  and  to  certain  lesulU 
vhiob  do  not  always  How  from  it. 

On  the  9Lh  of  May  wns  profiontod  to  tlie  Upper  Houbc  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  by  the  hands  of  hta  Gnicc  the  President, 
"the  Humble  Petition"  of  48;J  priestJi  of  tl\e  English  Church.* 
There  were  present  the  Archbishop  (Tait)  of  Cjiutcrbiiry,  the  Bishops 
(Jackson)  of  London.  (Wilberforce)  of  Winchester,  (EUicoitl  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  (Ollivunt)  of  Llandaff"  (Moberly)  of  Salisbary, 
(Harolfl  Bnjwne)  of  Kly,  (Dnrnfurd)  of  Chichester,  (Ctanghlon)  of 
Rochester,  (Seiwyn)  of  Liclifield,  (Atlay)  of  Herefoi\l,  (Campbell)  of 
Bangor,  (MacknrnesB)  of  0.tfonl.  (Hughes)  of  S.  Asaph,  and  fMageo)j 
of  Peterborough — fifteen  prelates  in  all.  The  Petition,  which  we 
eventually  printed  together  with  its  Bigiiatorles  in  the  columns  of 
"Guardian,"  contiiiitGd  in  tyjie  of  four  closely  printed  octavo  pages; 
and  was  chiefly  concemc<^t,  tin^t,  with  deprecating  any  changes  iu  oui 
venerable  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and,  secondly,  with  urging  the 
not  unreasonable  pica,  if  fiirlJier  oliangt^tt  i^houltl  he  made,  tltat 
alterations  may  be  considered  from  a  Catholic  stand-point  as  a 
counterpoisQ  to  those  of  a  Protestant  character.  T!ie  penultimate 
clauEe,  a  short  paiagi'aph  of  five  lines,  contained  the  harraless  ger 
which  has  developed  tho  Confcasiou  controversy  of  the  prcseut  daj 
It  stands  thus  in  the  copy  before  me,  and  1  draw  attention  to 
literal  and  grammatical  signification,  for  to  this,  and  to  this  only, 
they  pledged  who  signed  the  document : — 

"  That,  in  viow  of  the  wide-spread  and  increasing  use 

Sacramental   Confession,  your   Riglit   Reverend  House  niaj 

ciin.siiler   the   advituibillty   of    providing    for    tho  education, 

selection,  and  licensing  of  duly  (]ualified  Confessors,  in 

anco  with  tho  provisions  of  Canou  Law." 

Tho  meaning  which  those  who  promoted  the  Petition  intended  to 

convey   by   the   terras   employed,   appears  from  the   letter  of  the 

secretary  of  the  Committee  entrusted  with  its  preparation.    It  is  well 

to  place  this  meaning  on  record  before  we  proceed  further,  because 

the  clause  iu  question  has  been^  as  the  secretary  says,  "completely 

*  Tie  action  gf  tbc  ^lesritcrs  from  tbU  numlct  boa  b««n  Boffldentty  cntioutod 
the  public  print*.  Of  tiunnc  ddiertjun  atway*  7iwiudic»i«  the  cbuih!  wliich  i« 
Koki;!!.  Hub  iu  tliB  pnsKioit  uuw:,  Llieim  iwluckjr  ulerK.vuieu  who  adveiti«ed  Ihtmaftlt 
Lo  thtt  contempt  not  of  their  brethixu,  Wb  of  tJie  woild,  have  bccii  foxm  llwir  i 
cncuiica  than  ount,  It  ma;  1>e  obttcrveil,  howtv^T.  iiftcr  a  cnreful  se&mh  tlinaj^  ' 
'"Guardian"  nc^ntpaper,  thut  I  oon  find  not  more  than  elorco  pnests  who 
pnhlicly  withdmnm  tliuir  namea  from  tho  I'cliUon.  Tbdr  nunoa  can  Im  pndnoul  tf 
DGCUiMirr.  Mi;iuiwUilu  as  nuuiy  olerirytucu  w«ra  pr«pan.4  to  ultra  th«  F^tion  hbd 
they  luul  th«  op|x>rtuiiII^',  tlitsc  f«^  pii^fits  may  sofvl;  be  coDsignwl  to  thu  oblirion 
to  irhicli  thair  conilact  inititlcK  thvm,  withntit  pmjudicn  t»  the  cbuim  vtuoh  Lhcfe 
TUlUutioD,  incompcttticti,  or  inornJ  cowonlice  t£iii)ctl  t/a  injuK, 


misapprehemled/*  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Potition,  ho  rocs 
on  to  say :  "  We  had  no  idea,  as  has  boen  supposed,  of  desirinjf  to 
limit  the  freedom  wtiich  the  Clmrch  of  EngUnd  lia.s  for  tlirec 
centuries,  at  lenst,  accorded  to  hor  priests  and  people  in  the  matter 
of  heariug'  cuiifeFsions,  and  choosing  to  whom  they  should  open 
thoir  griefs.  The  words  I  have  italicised  {'in  acconhince  vith  the 
jrroi''ufW7is  of  Cu7wn  Iaviv')  clearly  show  that  axiy  idea  proposing 
that  only  a  certain  number  of  priests  licensed  tui  hoc  should  bs 
pt?n3iit1(!d  to  lu'sir  confeations,  was  f-*nnpletely  absent  from  our  minds. 
Such  a  pn-ntositiun  would  not  only  not  lie  in  aocu>rdaijcn  with,  but 
would  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  Cnnon  Law.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Convocation  would  lie  pnwerless  to  take 
away  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  beneficed  pricata,  which,  resting  on 
the  genera]  Canon  Law,  could  only  be  modified  by  an  CEcuraenical 
Council ;  nor,  so  long  as  the  licence  of  assistant  curates  remains  such 
as  it  is,  could  the  bishops  or  Convocation  restrain  them  in  the  fireo 
exercise  of  their  delegated  jurisdiction.*  And  in  the  case  of  other 
priests  who  exercise  jurisdiction  ea-  consnctudinAi,  arising  from  the 
general  pi'actace  of  Western  Christendom,  it  is  more  than  doubtfuL 
whether  even  a  provincial  synod  could  change  this.  What  we  did 
desire  was,  first,  thai  all  priests  should  be  carefully  educated  in  moral 
and  aeoetical  theology,  and  such  studies  as  arc  needful  for  a  due  and 
prudent  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  in  the  ConfesEtional;  aud,  with 
regard  to  licence,  that  priesLe  specially  quiUified  for  this  work  should, 
if  not  lierieficed  or  otherwise  licensed,  receive  special  liccuces 
eoabling  them  to  act  freely  throughout  a  diocew,  and  in  the  caae  of 
certain  eminently  qualified  priests,  whether  iK^noficed,  &c.,  or  not, 
that  they  should  have  licence  to  hear  confessions  throughout  tlio 
province.  We  desired  that  such  liceaccs  might  bo  given  in  order  to 
avoid  all  scruple  or  doubtfulness  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  priests. 
This  was  distinctly  what  was  niennt  by  tho  words  '  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Caoon  Iaw.'  But  we  as  distinctly  disclaim 
any  idea  of  restricting,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  most  wise  and 
salutary  liberty  by  which  'llie  Church  of  Eogiand  leaves  her  chUdrcu 
free  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs.*  We  desire  practically  to  increase 
that  liberty." 

iSuch  being  tho  intention  of  the  Petition  as  a  wliole,  and.  such 
being  tho  object  which  tho  petitioners  had  in  view  in  regard  to  a 
singlu  clause,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Petition  wa<«  pregented 
to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  the  bishops  should  have  both 
overlooked  the  general  intention  and  also  ignored  the  special  object. 
In  the  place  of  discussing  the  Petition  as  a  declaration  of  principle, 
their  lordKbips  deliberately  ."iingled  out  the  final  clause  but  one  on 
"Sacramental  Confe)N<iion "   for  di<cuHsioo,  devoted  a  long  debate 
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alnuwt  exclusively  to  that  subject,  oud  coucludt'd,  as  it  ha^  been 
before  stated,  by  appoiuting  a  committee  of  tho  wbolo  Houho  for  ite 
furtber  cousideration.  lu  iio  petition,  however  brief,  arc  all  tho 
points  wiiicli  nic  dcaiaudcd  of  equal  weigbt  or  luumcDt.  lu  all 
peUtioos  of  similar  length  to  the  oae  uador  review,  theio  must  be 
weak  poiBtH  amongst  ihose  that  arc  strong.  None  know  better  than 
tWo^u  ulio,  after  lung  and  anxious  tliougbt,  drafted  and  aniuuded  tbe 
docuQicut  in  (jue»ti'.>ii.  that  all  Itet  positions  wei^  not  unassailablt;. 
Indeed,  tbey  could  have  tliemstlves  indicated  tho  weak  [loiutM  on 
which  tbey  would  least  caru  tu  bu  utUickud.  But  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  enter  tlic  tuiud  of  the  most  guugulae  to  imagine  that  the 
bi»bopiJ  would  avoid  the  ]l>nk  defeusibk*  points  iu  order  volun- 
tarily to  lay  (iiegt!  to  an  iiuprugnuUo  poi^Ltiou,  and  to  attai:k  a 
clause  with  the  certainty  of  repulite.  Yet,  for  reasouK  hitherto 
studiously  concealed,  though  not  difficult  to  be  conceived,  the  epis- 
copal bench  overpa&sed  all  the  cereuioiual  requiaitious  of  the  483 
petitioners,  and  fastened  apparently  with  eagerness,  and  certainly 
with  perseverance,  upon  the  dogmatic  clause  wliicK  referred  to  the 
use  of  Confe-ssiou. 

The  rcmilt  of  this  unadvised  selection.  *nd  consequently  most 
inc»ppoi-tiane  discussion,  lias  been  as  calamitous  to  the  enemies  a-s  it 
lias  been  bclpful  to  the  fricmLs  of  the  faith.  So  far  as  the  bishops 
eitjier  jwsitively  deprecated,  or  negatively  failed  to  advocate,  the 
restoivd  use  of  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  w  far  have  they  secured 
for  the  putitiunerij  Uil-  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  of  the 
great  High  Church  parly.  To  how  wide  an  extent  this  support  Las 
been  alforded.  and  by  how  many  men  of  position  and  inRueuce  this 
Nympathy  has  been  felt,  events  which  will  probably  take  place  shortly 
will  prove,  tu  intlucnce,  if  not  iu  num1x.-rs,  the  present  expreatrion  of 
opinion  on  Lohalf  of  the  inculpated  doctrine  of  the  Church  -will 
certainly  bear  comparison  with  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  fire 
thousand  clerg>'  in  regard  to  the  Church's  lliieatened  ceremonuL 
Many  and  many  who  «t  fii*st  took  exception  to  the  ritual  require- 
ments of  the  ♦h3,  now  practically  cast  in  their  lot  with  them,  when 
tbey  stand  in  the  position  either  of  confessors  for  the  faith  under  the 
contumely  of  the  world,  or  as  deftmders  of  the  faith  at  the  liar  of  the 
bishopH,  And  perhaps  nothing  of  late  year^  has  done  so  much  to 
cousolidalc  the  High  Church  pai-ty  on  tlic  question  of  Confe^ion,  M^H 
the  attack  which  has  been  made  on  certain  a-spects  of  the  Sacrament^' 
from  the  episcopal  bench,  or  on  the  Sacrament  itself  by  popular 
journalism.  In  spite  of  niucli  apparent  dissatisfaction  and  even 
criticism  on  the  part  of  friends  at  tlie  date  of  tbe  presentation  of  the 
Petition,  the  course  of  events  has  proved  how  much  the  Catholic 
Revival  is  really  indebted  to  the  well-abuaed  but  self-sacrificui^  483. 


No  <3ou%t  occasion  has  been  given  ti>  Waspheme  :  but  IbU  is  \q>'G-^ 
parable  from  coqwrate  or  even  itnliviilunl  action  fur  tbe  faitb.  X<* 
doubt  Ih'ise  wlio  hesitated  lo  accept  the  Church's  teaching,  conscience- 
smitten  of  their  own  personal  need  i>f  confession,  hesitate  ycl  more 
after  the  pronoiincemcutj*  of  certain  bishop*.  But  will  any  venture 
to  affirm  that  a  single  soul  who  believed  in  and  practised  Confession 
has  ceased  to  practise  what  Iip  Itelirvcd,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
said  in  Convocation  or  of  the  cnticiams  of  the  preis  ?  Will  any 
venture  to  deny  the  experience  of  priests  who  teBtlfy,  that  eince  the 
attention  of  the  world  has  been  again  directed  to  tbi-  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  Confession,  their  ponitentH  in  number 
UaTe  sensibly  increased  ? 

Before  the  synrtda!  utterances  of  the  bishops  arc  more  distinctly 
referred  to,  it  may  be  well  tn  attempt  to  place  the  i-eader  in  ixwsos- 
sion  of  the  mental  position  of  those  whose  petition  fornu-d  the 
sabjcct-mattcr  of  debate  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  Two 
points,  however,  in  this  connection  must  be  fiist  iiotcd. 

First :  it  has  been  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  thof^o  nicknamed  yet 
rightly  termed  KitualiRts,  that  "they  idoljso  the  Episcopate  in  the 
abritract,  but  de»iHso  every  bishop  in  tlic  concrett'"  wlio  protiounces  not 
the  shibboleth  of  Ritualism.  If  this  were  true,  and  like  most  half- 
tnitlis  it  is  wholly  false,  it  ia  a  remarkable  inconsistency  that  tlie 
advanced  ^cfuard  nf  the  army,  I  may  almost  say  the  picked  men  for  a 
forlorn  hope,  should  voluntarily  and  deliberately  address  a  bo<ly  of 
bishops  not  at  all  abstn\ct  in  form  in  the  terms  above  ipioteil,  and 
with  the  intention  before  explained.  It  is  remarkablt:; ;  and  p?rliapn 
points  to  nfalhicy  of  the  journalist,  amongst  others  of  a  late  writer  in 
the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  whose  neat  and  piquant  verdict  lacks  oidy  a 
single  element  of  perfection — truth. 

Secondly :  t!ie  Petition  emanated  from  and  was  signed  by  priests 
second  to  few  In  the  Church  of  England  fur  their  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  the  confessional.  In  this  department  of  priently  labour 
many  of  the  4S!J  clergymen  arc  surpassed  in  iho  length  of  their 
service  to  God  and  souls  by  still  fewer  of  their  brethren,  amongst 
whom  the  venerated  name  of  the  Nestor  tif  tho  [laity  .stands 
preeminent. 

What  then  may  he  supposed  to  have  passed  through  tho  minds  of 
these  pricMta,  with  the  knowledge  of  sin  with  which  they  hiul  become 
officially  conscious,  over  and  above  tlieir  personal  self-knowledge,  and 
the  knowledge  of  society  at  lai-ge  gained  by  them  as  eilizeua  of  tho 
world?  This  inquiry  is  not  without  iuijwrtance;  for  priests  are 
gentlemen  as  well  as  clergymen;  tliioy  do  not  hear  the  confessions  of 
others  without  themselves  using  the  same  needful  discipline ;  they 
must  be  familial-  with  human  sin,  and  may  take  measures  for  its  cure 
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without  breaking  tUo  sacroU  seal  of  coafessiou.  WLat  tben  passed 
thmugh  their  minds  % 

Here  we  fiud,  they  mentally  argued,  a  city,  a  nation,  laigely  or 
wholly  given  to  idolatry;  to  idolatry  not  of  carved  images,  but  of  self- 
seeking,  of  covetousnes»,  of  money-making,  of  diiinkeuness,  of  law- 
lessness, of  every  kind  of  impurity,  literar}-,  social,  and  domestic 
Hen;  we  £ud,  in  the  languiige  of  one  who  will  not  be  accused  of  being 
a  disciple  "  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  >lr.  Herbert  Spencer — 
here  we  And  Hociety  honeycumbed  with  wickedness  of  a  certain 
kind,  "fruudutent  bankrupts,  getturs-up  of  bubble  cumpanies,  makers 
of  adulterated  goodi>,  usent  of  false  trade-marke,  retailers  who  hare 
light  weights,  owners  of  unseawortliy  tihips,  thotiu  who  cheat  insurance 
companies,  those  who  carry  ou  turf  chlcauerieii,  and  tho  great  majority 
of  gamblers."  Hero  we  fiud  the  daily  papers  tilled  continually  with 
offences  of  another  sort — with  offences  against  the  person,  life  or 
limb  \  wife-beating,  which  seldom  secures  a  meet  reward  at  the  bands 
of  the  magistracy;  child-injuring  or  neglecting;  idiot-torburiug ; 
munletn,  termed  mysteries,  the  perpetrators  of  which  often  escape 
justice  ;  ffysteraatic  infant-kilting,  \xi  the  case  of  illegitimate  children 
by  their  unhappy  mothers  as  systematically  condoned;  and  worse 
abominations  in  regard  to  the  marringe  state  imd  \\s  unborn  offspring, 
whicli  revelations  now  and  then  prove,  in  both  cases,  to  be  wide- 
spread and  not  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

Here  we  Had,  again,  legislative  measures  levelled  agaiost  the  law 
X»f  purity  in  maixiage.  We  find  them  negatively,  in  that  the  soul- 
destroying  details  of  the  Divorce  Court  are  not  pi-ohibited,  as  they 
are  iu  France,  from  beiu-j  sown  broadcast,  as  incentives  to  lust  and 
crime,  all  over  the  country ;  bat  also  positively,  in  the  anti -Christian 
relaxation  of  the  law  of  matrimony,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Church  of  the  All-pure,  and  in  the  threatened  permission  of 
legalised  incest,  whereby  a  man  may  be  at  lilwrty  to  wed  with  bis 
own  sister  by  marriage.  Here  we  find  the  nntural  result  of  all  this 
social  and  religious  H^omtrt,  in  details  too  gross  for  public  recitation, 
in  the  unprecedented  licentiousness  of  our  men,  and  in  the  wont  of 
mixlcsty,  not  less  calaniitous.  of  onr  women.  For  instance  :  tho 
hideous  extent  to  which  the  social  evil,  ai  it  is  euphcmiously  called, 
has  grown  ;  and  the  revolting  opposiiion  of  the  sex  chiefly  conoemed 
socially,  to  its  reguUtion,  mitigation,  and  eventual  suppression  :  the 
immoral  union  of  divorced  men  and  women  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
respective  wives  and  husbands  ;  the  intriguing  which  is  commenced 
between  separated  couples  for  themselves,  and  even  by  mothers  on 
behalf  of  daughters,  before  legal  divorce  has  been  obtaineil,  to  allow 
them  to  marry  or  re-mate  without  social  stigma:  the  offensively 
and  even  vulgarly  impure  tone  of  lower-class  sensational  novels 
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eagerly  devoured  by  upper-class  readers  :  and  the-  inimnflcst  tone  of 
conversation,  aiul  details  in  Icttcr-wriling  commou  in  what  is  called 
Society,  and  that  not  alone  amongst  ihrd.  Here  we  find,  once  more, 
the  sin  of  excesH  in  the  use  of  atimulnnts,  whether  or  uot  it  end  in 
drunkenness,  abounding  in  nil  elates,  Bourishini;  in  some  ;  amongsi. 
both  sexee ;  with  diHtirences  indeed  in  detail,  liotli  of  degree  aud 
result,  but  with  the  same  taint  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Thiti  iu  subtftaucc.  and  moix;  oi:  Leb$  dtiliued,  is  what  paired  throngh 
the  mind  oC  some  who  prepared,  and  of  some  who  signed,  the 
Petition  of  the  483  priests. 

Aud  what  answer  to  such  searching  of  heart  did  their  right 
reverend  fathers  in  Ood  make  to  priests  who,  in  their  strivings 
against  sin,  certainly  cannut  in  this  instance  ho  justly  charged  with 
ignoring  the  claims  of  the  Episcopate  to  adviso  with  the  priesthood 
under  eirciittistanees  of  difficulty  ? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  a  cry  had  come  np  from  a  body 

of  clergj'  to  their  biahops  in  the  middle  ages,  or  even  in  earlier 

timcsL     Suppose  that  priesU  who  were  cut  to  the  quick  with  a  sense 

of  the  sin  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  before  which  they 

were  called  to  witoese  as  ministers  of   righteousness,   bad    thus 

addressed  themselves  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.     Suppose  they 

had  humbly  petitioned  a  holy  synod  which  numbennl  amongst  it« 

mombere  bishops  of  world-wide  mark  for  the  love  of  Ood  in  their 

hearts,  and  for  the  love  of  men  in  llieir  lives — bishops,  too,  who 

joined  active  holiucss  wilh  the  devotional  instinct,  and  could  not  be 

called  mere  dreamy   enthusiasts.     Suppose   that  a  S.  Francis  dc 

Sales,  or  n  S.  Carlo  Eorromeo,  or  a  S.   Vincont  of  Paul,  or  a  S. 

Francis  Xavier,  or  a  Ft^nelou  ;  or,  to  recall  bishops  among  the  saints 

of  a  former  age,  that  a  S.  Ambrose,  a  S.  Augustine,  a  S.  Chrysostom, 

a  S.  Gregorj-,  or  o  S.  Ansflni,  luul  been   sitting  in  soleinn  conclave; 

and  to  siiints  and  bisliopa  uf  such  a  stamp  sis  these  that  a  cry  from 

their  clergy  had  come  up  before  them,  and  their  God.  and  publicly 

before  all  men.     What  ri*ply,  think  you,  reatler.  would  have  lieou 

i^umcd  by  these  Ood-fcaring.  soul-ltjving.  siu-hating  men,  wUou 

they  were  asked  "  in  view  of  the  widespread  and  increasing  use  of 

Sacramental  Confession  (to)  corsidi^r  the  advisability  of  praviiling 

for  the  education,  selection,  nml  licensing  of  duly  qualiticd  confessors, 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Canon  Law  "  ?    Can  you  doubt 

for  a  moment  what  woulil  have  been  the  answer  of  the  Bishop  of 

Geneva,  the   Bishop  of  Rome,   or   the   Bisliop  of  Hippo,   of    the 

Archbishop  of   Cambray,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 

Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ?    Can  you  doubt  that  it  would  have 

contained   words  of  sympathy,   words   of  commendation,   wonls  of 

encouragement  to  those  who  petitioned  ?    Can  you  doubt  that  love 
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Td'outd  liavc  been  iiA  arigioaiion,  its  mainspring,  its  outgrowtb — the 
love  of  God,  of  man,  of  souls,  of  sinacrti  1  C'Ui  }^>u  doubt  that 
Christian  concern  for  Rin-sicFc  souU  wuuld  luivc  been  expressed  ; 
tbat,  Cliristiaii  cffoils  fur  tlieir  rt^lcoso  from  bondage  would  have 
been  rccommemlcil;  that  Christian  success  iu  tlic  miserable  war 
against  the  world,  the  Hesli,  ami  ihe  devil  would  ha%'o  Wen  pre- 
dicted, ny,  and  desired  on  behalf  of  those  fof  whom  putition  was 
made  ? 

Yet  what  answer  was  really  ratumed  by  the  sucoesaors  in  office,  if 
not  in  splint,  of  these  snintK.  confessors,  and  doctors  of  the  Chwrch  ? 
What  mesiMigt:  of  love  to  God  luid  mercy  t*i  man  hnd  our  bishops, 
the  Taits,  the  JackwHi.:.  the  EUicottB,  tho  Brijwues.  the  Claughtons, 
the  Moiwrlyn,  the  Magees,  the  Mackarnessea  uf  our  day  to  ^ve  to 
our  clergy  ?  What  earnctit  desire  for  saving  ttouls,  what  burning 
^ords  of  love  to  (.k)d  fell  from  the  primate  and  his  tJufTruganl  in 
solemn  council  aJ^Hcmbted  ?  Did  the  Arclibi.shap  of  Canlerbtiry 
bcw:ul  the  coldness  and  deadnuss  uf  the  luve  of  Christians  ia  stM:iety, 
and  the  "spnriouK  religiouiiiin  "  uf  the  wurld  at  large  at  the  preueot 
day;  and  did  hib  gmre  lovingly  poiut  out  the  truth  iu  i-cgard  to  the 
Christian  theory  of  tlie  fi^rgivunv^s  of  sin  tluijugh  the  cliaiineli!  of 
the  Sacrauieuti>  \  Did  thu  Bibliup  uf  8ulii>bury  seek  to  encourage 
penituuts  in  breaking  tbnmgli  llio  tuils  uf  liabiLual,  life-lung,  perhaps 
even  coustiUitionul  Kin,  by  ctjrrcspuiidiiig  etTurtK  after  cunlritiou,  hy 
tlie  divinely  pennitlcd  rules  uf  tlie  Chui'ch  ?  Did  the  Bitihop  uf  Ely 
strive  tu  eiicouiugo  the  priesthood,  young  and  old,  in  their  arduous, 
self-denying,  painful,  weariiionie  lalRiui>i  iu  the  confesiiiunnl,  wlien 
cruwdK  of  penitents  force  tbemselvcii  upon  a  priest's  compassion,  juid 
force  the  phefit  to  execute  hiu  holy  office  \  Did  the  Bii>bup  of 
Olouceetcr  and  Bristol  maintaiu  that  the  Uoly  Comuiuuion  being 
the  normal  food  of  Chrii^tian  mcu  uad  woineu  Uving  in  the. world, 
and  aiming  even  iu  the  lowest  degree  at  holiness  of  life,  it«  due 
prepaiation.  by  a\-&iling  themselves  of  the  express  invitation  of  the 
Church,  could  not  by  any  strain  of  language  be  termed  exceptional  ? 

Again :  Did  the  Bisliup  of  Peterborough  point  out  with  the  spirit 
of  his  Divine  Miister.  that  iu  spite  of  poeuible  objections  from  the 
world  and  actual  danger  lu  the  Church,  yet  sin  being  so  exocuding 
sinful,  those  who  loyally  coniltat  with  it,  under  the  Ranctions  of 
Canon  Law.  should  be  Kpeeially  commended  %  Did  the  Bitdiop  of 
Koohester,  "  iu  view  of  the  ividespread  use  of  Confession,"  and 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  newt^paper  reports  to  the  little 
ones  of  Cliritit's  lluck,  advisedly  declare  that  a  godiy  habit  iu  u^ing 
means  for  sanctity  autliotized  by  the  Church  cuuld  not  be  begim  too 
early;  or  in  view  "of  providing  for  the  cUucatiuu  and  licensing  of 
duly  qualified  confessoi-s,"  aud  speaking  to  his  right  ruvereud  hrethrcn, 
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did  he  venture  to  implore  Uiem  for  the  lovo  of  God  to  further  the 
exertions  of  the  priesthood  against  sin  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of 
men  ?  Did  the  Uishop  of  Oxford,  putting  aside,  as  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  the  position  of  the  t^peakerE,  the  earnestness 
of  the  petitioners,  and  the  importance  of  what  was  urged,  all  attcmptA 
to  prejudice  the  cause  under  consideration  by  the  use  of  party 
Language,  afHrm  that  the  faitlifnl  employment  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  would  not  only  largely  increase  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  alHo  would  surely  ailvaiice  the  greater  glory  uf  God  ? 
Did  the  Bishop  of  London  advocate  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  confession  of  sin.  as  tending  to  supply  a  real  want  to 
persons  under  temptation,  necessary  strength  to  lead  a  godly  life,  a 
<|uickening  impuise  to  the  sluggish  conscience,  and  iutenBe  realization 
of  personal  responsibility  before  God,  and  of  personal  union  with 
Ood? 

It  cannot  with  truth  bo  affirmed  that  either  the  primate  or  his 
suffragans,  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
Ood,  allowed  theiasclves  to  utter  such  words  as  these^words  wliichy 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  spontaneously,  would  have  risen  from  the 
heart  and  flowed  from  the  lips,  I  will  not  say  of  the  saintly  bishops  of 
old,  but  of  any  one  of  the  4H3  of  th<>  Infenor  clergy  who  atldressed 
their  lordships.  With  one  noble  exception,  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  with  an  appreciation  very  faintly  expressed  of  the 
relation  between  man's  sin  and  God's  love,  and  the  means  to  cancel 
the  one  by  the  other,  from  two  or  three  other  bishops,  every  speech 
of  every  prelate  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Petition. 
It  is  true,  witli  almost  If  not  equal  unanimity,  that  the  bishops, 
Balaam-Ukc,  were  forced  to  "bless"  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  in  the 
abstract,  whilst  yet  they  is-ere  far  from  blessing  it  in  the  concrete. 
It  is  true  that  one  ami  all  the  membei-«  of  the  Upper  House 
admitted  the  principle  of  confession  of  sin.  but,  RrtlrLk-like.  at  the 
bidding  of  the  world,  sought  in  each  detail  of  its  prnctice  to 
"  curse  what  Ood  had  blessed."  Hence  this  remarkable  incon- 
MStency  between  cpi.scopal  principle  and  episcopal  practice  presently 
aj^ieat-ed. 

In  reply  to  the  4fi3  clergy  who  applied  to  their  ecclesiastical  chiefB 
for  coun.seI  and  dii-cction,  for  help  and  co-operation  in  the  grandest, 
loftiest,  and  most  absorbing  of  all  human  occupations,  the  lalmurof 
saving  souls  as  fellow-workers  with  God,  the  hisliops  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  to-day  answer  in  thi.?  wise; — Yes:  Confession  is  good 
in  principle — but  in  practice  it  must  not  be  sacramental  in  character. 
Yes:  Confession  is  gowl  in  principle- — but  in  practice,  even  under 
constant  temptation,  it  must  not  be  habitual ;  and,  under  a  free 
government,  it  must  not  be  compulsory.  Yes  :  Confession  is  good  in 
principle — but  in  practice  it  must  not  be  otherwise  than  exceptional, 
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oocasioiial,  iliscretionarj-,  optional,  aud  voUintary.  Yom  :  ConfeBBion 
is  good  in  priiicipte — but  iii  practice  it  muHt  not  be  admiaislered  by 
youTig  mcQ,  it  imtHt  nut  be  fn^qiiented  by  young  women,  it  must  not 
be  taught  to  children  uf  cither  kcx.  Yes:  Confession  is  good  in 
priDCtplc — but  ill  practice  its  employment  by  the  Inity  who  seek  aiicr 
it  must  he  restrained,  and  tliofcc  only  of  the  clei^y  who  are  licensed 
by  bishops  who  uko  it  not,  must  be  allowed  to  receive  coufcssions. 
Yes :  Coafc&sioD  is  good  iit  phnciplo — but  In  practice  it  must  be 
iipproachei!  by  others  than  tliose  who  are  obWomly  striving  after  the 
religious  life,  by  others  than  those  wlio  have  avowedly  and  heinously 
fallen  into  deadly  sin.  Yen:  Confession  is  good  in  principle- — but  in 
practice  it  must  not  lead  to  direction,  which  is  ennally  ImuL  Yes: 
Confession  is  goixl  in  principle — hut  in  practice  It  muiit  be  (Uscourogeili 
rather  tlian  advocated ;  priests  must  be  Inhibited  instead  of  being 
licetiscd  ;  tiju  faithful  imist  endure  a  want  niul  not  seek  to  have  it 
inipplied,  ati  there  is  no  Church  ^o  mucli  at  sea  on  tliis  i{UUtition  as 
the  Church  of  Kugland,  aud  there  is  no  way  in  the  Church  of  England 
of  meeting  the  want. 

Is  this  a  paroily  of  the  bishops'  answer  i    If  so,  it  is  full  of  the 
most  divine  tiron^a.    But  it  is  not.    For  each  apparent,  aud  in 
many  cases  real,  autagonism  between  the  bishops' judgment  and  the 
bisliDp^'  advice,  I  can  produce,  and  shall  produce,  the  Whops'  words 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  bishops'  names,    lu  effect,  if  not  in  form,  the 
above   reply  represents   the   answer  made  to   the   petitioners,     la 
each  individual  paradox  the  very  language  and  expresHioiis  of  the 
reported  speeches  in  Convocation  have  been  employed.    Of  course 
the  above  arrangement  of  the  replies  is  my  own :  it  could  not  bej 
otherwise.     But  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  impression  lefl  on  m] 
mind  by  repeated  perusal  of  the  debate  in  question  is  the  one  whicb 
T  have  attempted  to  convey  to  the  reader.     In  anycasCj  of  success  OTj 
failure  in  ray  attempt,  the  source  irom  whence  both  impression  andT 
language  have  been  drawn  is  easily  accessible,  and  niLiquotation  or 
misconception  can  he  as  easily  corrected.     But  I  bcHevc  that  ncitlier 
mn  be  truly  charged  against  mc.     Aud  1  now  pur}iosc  to  transcribe 
specimens  of  the  very  words  of  the  bishops  to  their  petitioners, 
quoted   fmm  the  official  re])orts  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Convocation" 
(publUhed  hy  Messrs,  Rivjngton)  of  the  debate  on  the  9th  of  May. 
Whether  or  not  they  support   the  estimate  above  formed  of  the 
bishops'  opinions,  the  reader  will  he  in  a  position  to  judge, 
cxti'acts  are  printed  vfrbutiw-  f(  fitfiiitini,  together  with  such  ex] 
sious  within  brackets  as  the  ^unse  demands  under  the  exigencies  of'] 
f|UOtation.     The  order  observed  in  making  the  qnotaituns  from  the 
biabcps'  speeches  is  the  order  in  uhioh  their  lordHlii]),s  spoke  from 
their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  nf  Convocation  in  the  province  of 
CfluterbuTV. 


with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  spoke  twice, 
both  at  the  opening  and  tit  the  close  of  the  debate  on  "  Confession  in 
the  Churcli  of  England."  His  grace  is  reported  to  have  said:  *'  1 
have  had  occasion  to  study  the  subject  vei-y  seriously,  and  to  exprcs 
my  opinion  very  fully  upon  it  very  early  in  my  cpiscopntG  .  .  .• 
endeavouring  to  draw  that  very  d  istinction  which  is  obvious  to  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  bc'twccn  the  unburdening  of  a  burdened  conscience, 
such  as  the  Church  of  England  allows,  and  thai  sort  of  sacramental 
and  indispensable  confession  which  the  petitioners  want  to  encourage," 
and  wliich  his  grace  hod  previously  denounced  as- "a  most  serious 
error."  Yet,  the  archbishop  added,  "The  point  has  this  difficulty — it 
is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  which  limit  the  free  inter- 
oourse  between  a  clergyman  and  his  peniteut  parishioneni  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  which  put  down  sacramental  coDfession  i>u  the  other.'*  As 
if  "  frc*  intercourse  between  priest  and  peniteut,  in  the  unburdening' 
of  u  burdened  conscience  "  could  legitimately  be  carried  on  othorwise 
than  by  "  SacrameutAl  Confession,"  save  in  the  disordered  imagina- 
tion of  a  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  *'  Spectator  "  newsjaper :  or  as 
if  both  the  term  and  the  practice  of  Sacramental  Confession  were  uq- 
known  to,  or  had  been  unrecognized  by,  former  and  even  greater 
Metropolitans  of  all  England,  who,  probably,  had  not  neglected  the 
study  of  the  subject  until  promoted  to  the  purple." 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  of  opinion,  "  that  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  the  question  is  at  this  moment  extreme.  .  .  . 
On  the  one  band,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  endeavour  in  any  degree, 
by  merely  putting  do^vn  this  abuse  of  Confession,  to  injure  the  con- 
sciences of  those,  who  being  bunhmf  d,  do  alwolutely  need  the  relief 
which  God  has  provided  in  His  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  exceeding  danger  of  encouraging  the  spread  of  that  which  I 
believe  is  doing  great  evil  nmoug  us.  .  .  .  The  real  difficulty  lies 
very  deep,  and  perhaps  can  be  mot  only  by  our  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  forth,  that  while  the  Church  of  England  does  not  only 
allow,  but  under  certain  circumstances  recommend,  the  burdened  soul 
to  seek  the  ministry  of  the  Word  .  .  .  that  is  as  difierent  a  thing 
as  possible  from  .  .  .  young  and  unpractised  men,  not  commis- 
sioned by  any  authority  from  the  Chureh,  taking  upon  themselves  tlie 
very  difficult  and  perilous  office  of  being  geueral  confessors."  As  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  priests  as  priests,  young  or  old,  lacked  such  authority 
from  the  Church  in  virtue  of  their  ordination  ;  nnd  the  laity.as  iHiiii- 
tents,  had  not  thy  right  of  choice  in  a  confessor  expr^fswly  given  them 
by  their  Prayer  Book  :  as  if,  on  the  other,  the  433  petitioners  thcm- 

•  Ptfrhaiw  &B  termiaulogj  of  tiio  Petition  may  be  open  to  exception  on  tbi» 
point,  "The  Socmmeat  of  IVnancc"  woald  have  1  «n  lunti:  theoli>giwilly  cxaot 
tliftu  "  SAcruucDtal  ConfcMHiOB  : "  yet  no  le«l  on  ftntiiority  tbau  ArcbbiBbop  Luui  has 
tfiTna  Mn  sanction  to  the  t«nn  in  ha  offloiol  document. 
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selves  bad  not  earnestly  prayed  for  authoritative  regulations  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  exercifie  of  their  own  undoubted  power,  and  of  their 
peoi^e's  undisputed  right. 

**  Fully  and  entii-ely  agreeing  in  what  has  been  said  about  the 
daiigei:  we  luay  fait  into,"  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  knows  "the  neces- 
fiity  which  t.'xist8  for  licensing  persons  for  tliis  purpose,  and  nut  allow- 
ing otliere  to  accept  or  receive  Confessions.  At  the  same  time  (las 
lord&hipaddK),  I  must  refer  to  the  wordB  of  the  Pr&yer  Book  wliiob 
define  in  some  sort,  as  things  are  now.  the  kiml  of  persons  who  are  to 
receive  it  .  .  .  and  (he  thinks)  it  is  a  matter  of  verj-  great  im- 
portance that  some  nile  should  be  laid  down  whereby  it  may  be 
determined  who  arc  the  '  dit^crcct  and  learned '  persons  who  should  be 
licensed  for  the  purpose.  As  the  words  stand  there  is  a  certain  dis- 
cretion, and  that  I  fear  is  left  to  the  applicant"  Yet  the  bishop  ia  of 
opinion  tlrnt  "habitual  Confession  is  equivalent  to  compuhwry  Con- 
fession, aud  is  unholy,  illegal,  and  full  of  mischief.'*  As  if  babittml 
and  compulsory  were  convertible  terms  :  as  if  sin  was  not  habitual,  or 
even  minor  faults  or  omissions  or  evil  thoughts  and  wishes  were  not 
liahitual :  as  if  men  ami  women  could  not  and  did  not  of  their  own 
free  will,  without  compulsion  and  with  earnest  desire,  adopt  a  reli- 
gious habit :  und  as  if  the  invitation  in  the  f  rayer  Book  repeated 
weekly  was  not  itself  suggestive  of  voluularily  aud  optionally  adopting 
the  bubit 

"There  arc  certain  cases  (namely,  the  two  oft-repeated  cases)  iitH 
which  the  Church  of  England,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  aad^| 
Biistol,  "  distinctly  sanctions  Confession  ...  1  would  gladly 
avoid  the  use  of  hard  woixU  (his  lordship  adds)  ;  but  rather  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Church  of  England  does  clearly  recognize  Con- 
fession under  those  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  simply  for  inyst^lf,  I  would  record  the  opinion  that  she 
rccognizcii  it  in  no  other  way."  Jiay  more:  I  believe.  <.leclares  tho 
Bishop  of  Ely,  "  that  the  Church  of  England  encourages  persons  with 
burdened  consciences  to  come  to  the  pastors  of  their  parish,  aud  un- 
burden themselves  of  their  griefs,  nhen  they  do  uot  feeJ  tlieuiselvea^ 
prepared  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  nithout  so  unburdenii^ 
their  hearts  y  and  aUc  encourage!>  the  pastor  of  the  parish  to  move 
them  to  Confession,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  burden  on  iheir  iniuda 
when  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  or  apparently  ueur  to  death."  Yet  the 
Bishop  of  Kocheater  knows  "  tbut  m  some  churches  Cv'ufrssion  is 
publicly  prtauhed  aud  impressed  on  the  young  from  the  day  of  their 

*  The  BiJiops  of  Wlngbest^r  and  Glouooiter  uid  Bristol,  both  demumd  to  ths 
"extremeljr  strong"  longoage  cf  thdr  right  rQi-crcml  brother.  Thn  Itiabop  of 
CarUalv,  In  o  ncent  somum  entitled  "CvnfeMtiaii,"  which  vauloinii  mitcb  In  Imvoas 
of  Ibe  SuvnuneiiL,  tuiyx :  "  It  i>bould  tie  observed  Uint  in  the  late  Fctiiioii  .  .  .  tiara 
ii  so  hint  of  a  dMire  to  rcodrr  Co&f«!iainn  co:n]iiilf)cr}r.'' 


CCED&XOiklion  onwiirdit;  aud  (Unlike)  that  some  course  ought  to  be 
in  orOer  to  restrain  thwt  teaching."  As  if  the  ryception  of 
Confirmation  were  not  raftde  either  in  will  or  deed,  the  absolute  coq- 
ditiou  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaiid  upon  which  the  young  are  admitted 
to  Holy  Communiori :  and  as  if,  whatever  may  bo  urged  of  a  case  of 
sickness  which  ends  iu  death,  though  death  is  uot  the  end  of  all  coses, 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  those  striving  to  lead  "a 
godly,  righteo^is  and  sober  life,  to  the  glory  of  Ood'a  holy  Name."  by 
any  straining  of  language,  could  be  termed,  or  indeed  could  be  desired 
by  the  bishops  to  bo  made  "  exceptional." 

Our  Church,  declares  the  Bisliop  of  Peterborough, "  regardii  the  act 
of  Confession  simply  as  an  opttonaL  and  discretionary  resort  of  a 
person  with  an  aggrieved  coiiscicDce  to  the  pastor  of  his  own  parish," 
which  may  be  taken  "  with  its  attendant  advantages  or  disadvantages." 
Bat  "  while  the  doctriue  of  habitual  or  compulsory  Confessiou  i& 
taught  and  preached  iu  our  Church,  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is  either 
to  correct  the  error  by  better  teaching,  or  to  punish  such  teacliiug  if 
it  is  really  illegal."  As  if  any  theologian  could  gravely  maintain  a 
di£Eerence  between  an  "  act  of  Confession,"  and  the  "  Sacrament  of 
Penance,"  as  practised  iu  the  Chureli,  ^ave  one  who  is  capable  of 
declaring^  as  a  bishop,  that  he  disbeUeves  in  the  latter,  and  is  critt 
cally  powt'cless  to  distinguish  between  "  habitual  and  compulsory  Con- 
fession "  :  as  if  any  bishop  of  the  English  Church  in  his  lieart  really 
believes  Coufcssiou  to  be  "illegal,"  and  dares  to  issue  an  inhibition 
to  any  ordained  priest  to  surccaao  from  such  illegality.  When  wo 
liud  a  bisliop  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  Confession  to 
jurtify  him  in  forbidding  any  given  priest  to  hew,  or  any  given  layman 
1o  use  Confession — to  forbid  them  as  Christians  on  bis  authority  as 
Bishop — then  we  may  pay  duo  respect  to  vroids  which  are  uttered  on 
"  the  spur  of  the  moment,"  and  seem  to  be  uttered  with  a  view  to 
popular  effect, 

■' During  the  last  few  yeant,"  said  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiT,  'Hwo 
institutions  have  been  very  much  adopted  iu  the  Church  of  England, 
and  1  think  that  it  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  they  hav&  been 
instituted  ;  I  allude  to  Houses  of  Mercy  .  .  .  and  Sisterhoods." 
Iu  the  case  of  Sisterhoods,  where  one  kind  of  the  higher  form  of  the 
rel^ious  Life  is  cultivated,  and  in  tbc  case  of  Penitentiaries,  tenanted 
by  those  who  unhappily  have  fallen  into  the  lowest  form  of  sin,  in 
both  these  extremes  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  heartily  wishes  it  "  could 
with  confidence  be  affirmed  iu  every  case  "  that  the  charge  were  false 
that  "  the  practico  of  Confession  is  adopted  in  these  houses,"  Both 
extremes  of  life  viewed  from  a  religious  standpoint,  namely,  efforts 
after  sanctity  and  positive  degradation  in  sin,  aie  equally  removed 
from  either  need  or  benefit  of  Coufe^iou,  in  the  opinion  of  Wn 
lordship. 
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Tho  Bishop  of  Ely  ventures  to  &ay,  without  any  expression  of 
regret,  that  though  "  at  the  preseut  moment  the  Church  of  England 
is  more  at  sea  upon  this  question  probably  than  any  other  Church  in 
existence  ;"  yet,  it  seems  to  his  lordship,  and  the  opinion  is  reiterated 
by  the  bishop,  "  that  the  iniiid  of  the  Church  is  that  the  pastor  of 
the  parish  is  the  right  perRon  to  whom  auy  one  should  apply  "  for  Con- 
fesaioD.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  "  can  conceive  that  there  are  some 
directions  la  which  a  salutary  check  might  be  given  to  those  abuses 
(mentioned  by  the  bishops  who  had  spoken)  without  incurring  the 
^eat  evils  of  depriving  earnest  and  awakened  persons  of  means  of 
assistance  whicli  they  reqiiiro  .  .  .  and  M'ithont  rcpressiug,  may 
still  restrain  to  Konie  extent,  and  render  that  sale  which  is  so  often 
connected  witJi  the  greatest  evils  in  our  CtiurclL"  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  though  he  holds  to  the  evil  of  Confession  when  compulsory, 
testifies  to  "  tho  great  advantage  of  it  when  it  is  the  seeking  of  the 
soul  for  spiritual  reUcf ;"  and  iudeed  feels  strongly  .  .  .  that  a^ 
a  medicine  Coufessiou  may  be  of  very  great  use,  but  that  as  a  dram 
it  ought  to  be  forbidden."  The  Bishop  of  S.  Aaapli  agrees  veiy 
much  in  what  had  been  KOtd,  "  that  there  is  a  >vaut  which  it  not  fully 
met  in  the  Church  of  EngUiud.  We  have  no  means,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  (his  lordship  continued),  of  meeting  that  want  effectually  iu  the 
practical  working  of  the  parochial  system."  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
uttered  these  remarkable  woi-ds  :  "]  do  not  like  to  remain  altogether 
silent  on  this  subject,  ao  thoroughly  convinced  am  I  that  the  Confes- 
sion indicated  in  the  Church  of  England  is  voluntary  and  not 
compulsory  \  that  it  va  occasional  and  not  habitual ;  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  peiTion  to  whom  Confession  is  made  there  is  veiy  great  free- 
dom allowed,  otherwise  the  disburdening  of  the  conscience  would  not 
take  place."  Vet  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  permitted  himself  at  tliis  crisis 
to  say  that  "the  thing  which  is  to  be  condemned,  and  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned,  is  the  language  which  is  used  about  what 
is  called  '  Sacramental  Confession.'  I  think  that  is  a  thing  which  js 
leading  to  a  most  serious  error  in  the  mind  of  the  generation  growing 
up,  and  it  is  pen'erting  the  iniluence  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
no  small  Jegree.  The  whole  end  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confetwioa  I 
beliovo  to  bo  a  purely  Romish  one,  and  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  repu- 
diated by  us."  And  the  Bishop  of  London  is  betrayed  into  still  more 
ohjectiouablo  hiiiguage.  ConfeMiiou,  said  his  lordship,  as  "  a  system 
of  going  to  u  priest  from  time  to  time,  or  at  de6nite  intervals,  always 
before,  or  frec|ueutly  before,  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion,  as  a 
means  not  of  quieting  the  conscience  under  special  circumstances, 
but  as  the  ordinnr}'  means  of  obtaining  strength  to  lead  a  godly  life  ; 
that  that  kind  of  Confession  springs  from  a  real  want  I  should  be 
luth  to  admit— it  may  be  the  want  of  a  diiieased  spiritual  hfe  .  .  . 
1  believe  that  if  the  want  arises  in  any  humau  suul  of  throwing  off  the 
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burden  of  personal  responsibility,  tlic  nublost  gift;  which  God  lias 
bestowed  upon  man — if  he  feels  the  want  of  getting  rid  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  others — I  behove  that 
that  want,  urines  from  a  morbid  state  wJiicii  requires  not  to  be  encou- 
raged, but  to  be  t^tenily,  thuiigh  kindly,  ix-pa*ssfd."  An  if  a  system, 
as  all  our  bishnpK  allow,  avowedly  hnnctionod  by  the  Church,  under 
whatever  rostnctions.  and  apart  froui  abiii^(>M  which  all  concur  in 
deprecating — as  if  a  system  which  siipphes  a  want  not  fully  met  in 
our  parochial  or;;aaization — aa  if  a  system  attended  with  advantage 
not  easily  exaggemtcd— could  be  fairly  and  honestly  chargeable 
before  man  with  being  a  mere  (piestion  of  theological  tenninoiogy. 
or  could  be  justly  described  before  God  as  the  legitimate  result  of 
spiritual  agencies  fatally  detrimental  to  man's  highest  and  truest 
interest 

Much  else  was  spoken  Ly  tiie  bishops  who  have  been  aJreatly 
ijuuted,  in  Convocatiou,  which  offers  luateriul  for  anxious  thought 
»ud  respectful  criticism.  Nothing  has  been  extracted  trom  the  speech 
of  one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Chichoster,  whose  spcecli,  considering 
the  circurastauces,  occasion,  and  place  of  its  delivery,  can  only  be 
termed  a  noble  and  manly,  and  withal  a  Christian  expression  of 
opinion.*  But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  justify  the  estimute 
already  made  in  geuevaL  terms  of  the  bishops'  opinions  la  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  produce,  from  the  very 
words  employed  by  their  lordships,  their  l^ynodal  opinion  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  C^onfession  in  the  Church  of  England. 

These  syuodical  uLteiances  of  the  bishops  upon  ConfesKion  are  in 
various  degrees  important  to  the  wurld,  to  the  Cliurch,  and  to  the 
483  petitioners  who  weru  iustruiueutal  in  eliciting  tliem.  From  ono 
point  of  view,  inde«J,  they  ai-e  of  no  moment  at  all  to  any  uf  tht-se 
sections  of  socioty.  As  the  opiiiions  only  of  clergynifu  who  have 
passed  middle  lite  in  careers  which  (with  j^ctmine  respect  fur  the 
uffice.  be  it  said)  have  not  necessitated  tliat  continuous  study  of  tho 
science  of  theology  which  would  command  respect  for,  if  not  submis- 
sion to  their  woi-ds,  these  reported  speeches  of  the  bishops  would  not 
carry  much  weight  with  any  claws  of  society.  But  in  thejse  clei-gymen 
the  world  sees  and  rightly  sees  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Church  ; 
sees,  in  nominal  union  of  Cliurch  with  State,  the  representative  men 
which  have  l>een  chosen  by  the  lfl>it  to  nde  tlie  first;  sees  bisliops  <rf 
the  Church  in  Convocation  and  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Cliurch  sees  in  these  dignified  ecclesiastics  the  chief  pastors  of 
Christ's  Church,  tho  successors  of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops  whose 

I'  SpnoG  alono  prerenta  tnyqvotin;  from  the  spe(>cli  tA  the  luithop  M  l«ii^.  On  a 
(ntiin;  flccaduii  I  hope  to  be  iiI1ow(h1  to  dm^r  rmctvtxl  attention  to  wonlfl  which  have 
m]Tuai3y  kinte  ftull,  and  will  not  bl-oti  bo  [wr;;olttii  tiUier  hy  U*  clorjrj'  or  the  CUnnJi 
St  Icrge. 
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S3rnodiil  action  of  itaelf  at  the  least  compmnilsc-s  the  Church,  anJ  if 
coafinned  by  the  Chnrch  biuils  her.  Tlic  483  priests,  and  those  who 
are  at  one  with  tliem,  hoc  gvcu  more.  They  see  fathers  in  Qod 
whom,  tliotigh  in  no  wuiso  of  tlic  word  representatives  of  the  priest- 
hooil,  they  have  elected  to  petition  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
fioiiU  entrusted  to  their  cnrc,  and  on  whose  answer  much  depends- — 
more  than  the  petitioned  imagine,  more  than  even  the  potitioncrs 
oould  rcidi^e. 

And  to  -what  Joch  fluch  answer  amount  ?  I  feel  that  I  express 
only  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  4S3  when,  in  view  of  the  epis- 
copal iitterancfij  on  tlie  Sacratnent  in  question,  I  thank  God  for  the 
answer  wliich,  as  a  wholo,  He  was  pleased  to  nervd  ns.  Of  course  it 
was  not  lite  answer  which  saints  of  the  Churoh  from  tlie  deptlis  of 
their  love  would  have  otfereil  to  us,  or  wluck  doctors  of  the  Churcli 
from  the  titiires  uf  their  learning  wonid  have  piiUishod  to  tho  world. 
But  then,  iiouo  who  si>okc  may  Ije  considcnid  di>ctoi-s;  and  not  all 
with  certainty  inay  bo  accounted  saints.  Of  course  it  was  not  the 
answer  which  wo  shoiilil  have  given  to  um-selvcs  ;  neither  was  it  the 
answer  whic']i  wc  could  have  autici|mted,  or  actually  imagined.  It 
was  at  ooca  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  us:  it  was  at  once 
better  and  wui-se  than  we  hoped.*  Of  coiu'se  tho  answer  was  not 
consistent  with  itself,  conciliatory  in  form,  uu impeachable  in  sub- 
stance. Indeed,  it  was  in  many  ways  the  opposite:  ami  worse  than 
all,  it  woi  oi-acular.  Yet  from  its  many-sided  terms  may  be  framed 
a  self-eontaiaed  and  even  harmonious  expression  of  upinioii.  For,  in 
spite  of  obscurity,  in  spite  of  inconsistency,  in  spite  of  denials  and 
limitations,  in  spite  uf  inueudo  and  outspoken  invective,  the  bishops 
in  sacred  !Synod  assendded  authuritatively  pronounced 

That  Confession — without  indeed  the  preJix  "  Sacramental,"  yet  aa 
the  Bisho]!  of  London  affirmed  "  to  the  ears,"  Auricular  Coufeasion — 
is  an  integral  portion  uf  the  format  doctrine  and  actual  practice  of 
the  Churcli  of  England  of  the  present  day,  as  by  law  establishod. 

Had  the  Petitioii  of  the  4ii3  Hucceedcd  only  in  eliciting  this 
expression  of  opinion  from  tlie  heads  of  the  CInii-ch,  undei-  tbe 
induence  of  the  existing  crisis,  the  petitioners  would  have  earned  tlio 
gratitude  of  the  Churcli.  But  they  were  still  further  rewarded  for 
their  otherwise  ill-reqnited  bohlnesa  in  addrt-ssing.  on  such  a  qucs- 
tion,  the  bunch  of  bisliojw.  Subject  to  no  ipmliiication  whatever 
beyond  what  tho  Pmyor  Book  enforces,  the  entire  Synod,  with  hardly 

'  *'A  diuppoiDtiiieuC"  011(1"  n-ontc,"ItMy  advisedly  :  for  did  not  the  Priiuate  with 
more  thnn  An^iepucopul  plainii«Bs  and  decision,  ntid  with  )ck*  thnn  Aiduepbeopal 
graciuuKitem  luid  ct^urtvajr,  dvclure  tlint  "his  ndviue"  to  liiii  MuIImji^aaa  was,  "tli&blf 
jron  do  take  them  ttlka  items  of  titn  Patttiou)  into  oomuderatiaii  At  aU,  joa  cboold  do 
no  with  tJio  view  of  most  diAtinctl/  coiideiuning  them,  ond  oC  tellinj;  tbcM  persdoa 
(his  grace's  (nferinr  clergy}  that  yon  hnvc  no  fnCenCir)n  whaCevftr  of  ^riof  tbsm  tha 
sll|[htMt  Gpcoursfremoiil  in  ^ay  one  ul  thu  iiiatu^n  whiuli  Hxny  luia?  bcfoce  jvu  i" 
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fin  exception,  and  with  much  varit'ty  of  expression,  distinctly  com- 
nieiidfd  tlie  practice  uf  Coiifcssiaii,  and  nearly  in  each  case  pointed 
t-i  tl]C  parish  priest  as  the  legitimate  ecclesiastical  officer  charged 
with  the  reception  of  the  pcniteni.  Subject  tw  certain  stipulations 
which,  for  cleariitf>is'  sake,  1  have  tabtiliited,  the  judginynt  which  has 
bnen  collectively  jjronouuced  may  thus  be  d«»ci-ibwdi  it»  detail  from 
the  lips  of  each  individual  bishop. 

I.  If  it  be  not  "  Biicramental  aud  indiai>eusable"  in  the  sense  in 
whicli  the  two  gryal4;r  Sacrameuts  are  declared  ti>  bo  geueraUy  neces- 
sary to  salvation  by  the  Churcli  Catechism. — (Ai-chbisbop  of  Caiiter- 

buty.) 

If  it  he  not  "abused  "  by  such  a  '*  perpetual  ConfeiiHon  as  it,  in 

fact,  the  direction  of  the  soul  by  another.'' — (Bisliop  of  Winclieatcr.) 

If  it  be  not  "  habitual "  Confession  in  the  sense  of,  or  as  "  e«juiviJont 
to,  eomitiilsory  "  Confession. — (Bishop  of  Salisbury.) 

Tf  it  be  not  used  as  a  "  dram,"  but  only  as  a  *'  medicine." — (Bishop 
of  Herefurd-l 

If  it  Iw  not  administered  by  one  who  sets  "  himself  up  m  a  general 
confesHor  -witliout  any  authority  but  his  owu,'' — (Bhiliop  of  Ely.) 

K  it  be  not  the  "throwing  oft"  the  biu-doo  of  personal  rcsponsi- 
hitity,"  and  tho  "  putting  (a  man's  conscience)  into  the  hands  of 
others." — (Bishop  of  London.) 

Or,  on  the  other  hand — 

II.  If  it  bo  merely  the  "  free  intercourse  between  a  clergyman  and 
liis  pt^uiteiit  parish louerw." — (Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

If  it  be  the  "  excoptioual  case  of  a  burdened  and  unquiet  coa- 
Rcieticc." — (Bishop  of  London.) 

If  it  be  "occasiouul,  under  circumstances  of  necessity."' — (Bishop 
of  Salisbury.) 

If  it  he  an  "optional  and  dUcretiouary  report  of  a  person  with  au 
aggrieved  conscience,  to  the  pastor  of  his  own  |>arish." — (Bishop  of 
Peterboro^ijjb.) 

If  it  be  "  voluntary  and  occasional." — (Bishop  of  Lichfield.) 

If  it  1)C  the  fiirnishinj;  of  "earnest  and  a-n-akenetl  pei-sons  of  a 
means  of  assistance  which  they  reciuire." — (Bi.shop  of  Bangor.) 

If  it  supplies  a  "  want  which  is  not  fully  met  in  the  Church  of 
England." — (Bishop  of  S.  jVsaph.) 

Then,  in  any  of  these  cases, eitlier  negative  or  positive,  the  bishops 
of  tho  Church  of  England  distinctly  and  pa^itlvcly  enunciate  the 
trutii  that : — 

III.  Confession  is  a  "matter  divinely  permitted''  by  God.— (Bishop 
of  Salisbury.) 

Confession  is  "  distinctly  sanctioned  "  and  "  clearly  recognized"  by 
the  Church. — (Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.) 

Confession  is  not  only  "allowed,"  (.\rchbi«hop  of  Cantcrkiry),  but 
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"reoommen<l(Nl,"'  (Bishop  of  Winchcs1i*r) ;  not  only  "permitted  "  hnt 
even  '*  cncoumgod  "  liy  Iho  Chiircli. — fBishop  of  Ely). 

Confession  is  of  "  groat  advantjigt.',"  os\<\  "  may  be  of  very  great 
use." — (Bifilutp  of  Hereford.) 

Confession  "allows  of  very  great  freedom  .  ■  .  .  in  the  cliuice 
of  the  person  to  wliom  (it)  is  made." — (Bishop  of'Lichficld.) 

And  lastly — 

ConfessioQ  ehould  be  made  l|y  tha  faithful,  in  the  first  iDstaiice, 
to  their  own  "panttir." — (Bishops  of  London,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Ely,  Salisbury,  and  Peterborough.)* 

The  judgment  of  the  bi.shopH  on  Confewion  will  variously  affect 
members  of  tUe  diflTt-rfnt  Hchuols  of  thought  within  the  Olmrcb  of 
England.  To  the  High-Church  i>arty  as  a  whole  the  debate  in  Con- 
vocation will  provt-,  if  not  a  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation,  at  least 
iu  iiti  n:sin]tA  a  solid  and  ]>ONil.ivL':  gain.  Two  viewB,  of  coui-se,  may  be 
taken  of  it ;  and  if  t^oine  arc  cautent  with  tlie  bii^hops'  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Engfish  Churcli  an  limited  by  her  fnrinularies, 
othern  will  icjoict^  at  the  providential  over-ruling  of  personal  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  t>at]]olic  tradition.  But  to  the  Low-Cliiirchmaa, 
and  a]i4o  to  the  Latitudiuoriai],  the  debate  must  be  altogether 
unpalatable.  They  can  derive  neither  satlFfoction  from  what  mm 
allowed  in  deference  to  a  common  Christianity,  nor  consolation  from 
what  was  denied  in  regatd  to  a  particular  development  In  truth, 
tlie  bishops  liavL'  deliberately  drawn  a  wide  and  inipaiwablc  line 
between  theuiselves  and  Infidels  on  the  unts  liiiud,  and  mere  Pi-cite*- 
tantji  on  the  other.  Against  the  latter,  they  clearly  declare  thetr 
a.sHeiit  to  the  pmctiee  of  private  Citnfefwion  to  a  priest,  under  certain 
conditions.  Agninnt  the  fornLor.  they  dogmatioally  assert  their  belief 
in  priestly  Abtiolution,  without  any  qualitication  whatever.  It  ia  of 
Bomc  importance  to  the  Catholic  Revival  for  the  world  to  «ee  that  on 
these  two  points  wc  clergy  arc  abt^olutcly  at  one  with  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors  iu  tlic  Church,  iu  apposition  both  to  bhuik  sentimental 
Scepticism  and  also  to  ci'ld  heartless  Prolestantit^m.  If  the  debale 
iu  Convocation  oa  Sacmmcutal  Conf'csfiion  lias  effected  nothing  more 
than  this,  it  has  done  much.         y  Orhy  SiiTPLEr. 

'  Of  cuunte  a  cyiiti,'  utifrlit  ivmiirk,  thnt  1  hnrri  not  (!x)miist«<1  the  OODditionsl 
qaaliflc&tiona  uitdcr  which  UoD/csitiou  ia  uiivoimt«<]  hv  biHhuin  (>f  Utc  Enjfliah  Churah. 
Cueful  M^djr  at  the  ilobatc  wuulct  ahuw  him  thut  thi;  HiHhop  of  Pcterbonntgh  wtraU 
sanotion  neither  "habiiujil"  nor  "cnmyi^ltor;  ronrtT-s.-'ion  :"  Uiat  the  Buihop  of 
Hochcstcr  would  sanction  Cuii(4.']%*j>:i  when  not  "  puhlicly  preached  and  iiinin  larJ 
ii]X)ii  Uiv  younv'  from  thu  day  of  Hinir  cuu  fir  matt  uu  onward  ;"  that  the  Biabopflt 
LluudaiT  would  toUircile  it  if  not  etuploTed  by  "  Sbtan  ot  ii&ny  "  and  "  jiciiitealB  t " 
thAt  the  liinhnji  of  V.ly  v-<.iiiilil  not  o1>ji'ct  to  Cc^iifoKsion  if  it  be  not  raccived  1^  "s 
joiin^  luul  ini-xpcriciici:d  inaii  unttmn  htiiixelf  up  ax  a  g^aoral  0QDr«m>r  for  people  ol 
tender  age  and  great  WL-aknuoi  of  character  :  "  thnC  tlie  Bi«hop  of  Oxford  vooM 
])atroiii»e  Oinfiiuion  ir  only  "  young  women  "  vruie  prevented  "  from  gow^  to  yoong 
olcrgymen  (or  auy  private  direction  of  any  ktnd."     Itiit  th<:ii  I  am  not  cynical. 


/ 


THAT  the  present  age  is  iinfavo-urable  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  anil  most  permanent  forms  of  poetiy,  is  an  (ijbfiervation 
wliicli  has  now  become  almost  trite ;  yet  it  mny  be  donbtcd  whether, 
in  making  it,  we  have  ever  grasped  its  full  weight  and  eignificanee. 
What  is  theSiature,  and  what  the  extent,  of  the  opposition  ofiFered 
by  an  age  of  progreBs  to  tlie  development  of  the  dramatic  and 
epic  genius?  In  the  first  place,  rapid  g^eneral  progress  means  that 
■we  exist  in  an  essentially  middle-cla«s  era,  which  is  detrimental  to 
any  thought  that  goes  deeper  than  the  slight  intellectual  operations 
necessary  to  procure  material  success  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
progress  means  restless  activity,  and  an  utter  inability  to  secure  tliat 
calm  essential  to  the  conception  and  couiplotiou  of  works  destined  to 
survive  the  lapse  of  ceutunes.  Such  arc  the  positions  generally 
assumed,  we  behovey  in  this  matter,  and  on  the  first  blush  they 
appear  to  have  very  plausible  support.  Yet  en  ciux'ful  consideration 
they  must  be  pronounced  untenable.  The  imperiousueBS  of  geiiius 
will  set  both  at  defiance,  for  in  this  i-espect  of  times  and  seaKODfi 
genius  knows  no  law.    It  is  like  the  wind  of  Heaven  ;  "  it  bloweth 
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where  it  lUtetli,"  and  ncitlier  man  nor  circumstance  cnn  Arrest  its 
advancemeDt  to  ripcne$<i  and  perfectibility.  The  facts  of  history,  also, 
arc  against  the  prf>positii>ns  we  are  comhating.  The  times  signalized 
by  the  greatest  achievements  in  arts  and  commerce  have  been  those 
in  whicli  wc  have  beheld  the  great  himinnries  of  thought,  stretching 
away  dowu  from  the  flonrisliing  r>f  the  oldest  poets  to  the  Elizahethan 
age.  Wliat  century  in  the  world's  history  was  not  a  century  of 
progress?  and  why  should  we,  because  the  progress  differa  in  degrea 
and  somewhat  in  kind,  nmve  at  the  hasty  conclusion  that  the  decay 
of  genius  is  in  accord  with  the  ratio  of  progress  ?  Further,  obrfcrve 
what  this  idea  coinmtta  ua  to.  It  implies,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  that  the  days  of  her  intellectual  supremacy  are  over.  The 
shopkeeper  lias  come  and  the  poet  must  depart.  And  what  is  our 
prospect  for  the  future?  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  ore 
but  regarded  a«  on  the  threshold  of  progress;  and  if  the  present 
period  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  its 
sublimest  forms,  what  can  we  look  for  in  the  uext^  and  the  next! 
Wo  cannot  bcdieve  it  iiiipotwible  tliat  even  now  that  repose  could  bo 
attained  which  should  leave  the  Seer  calm  and  unmoved  atuidst  the 
thundering  and  the  roar  of  contemporary  life. 

Whether  or  not  the  ninctooTith  century  has  produced  a  poet  of ' 
very  first  rank  may  he  an  open  question,  to  be  ju<lged  differently 
different  minds ;  but  there  can.  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  wrong 
who  dispamge  it  in  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  centuries. 
Given  the  brilliant  Pope,  the  uohle  Dryden,  and  the  gentlo  Cowper, 
the  eighteenth  century  is  still  far  behind  our  own,  which  has  pwK 
duced  its  Wordsworth,  itH  Byron,  aud  its  Shelley,  not  to  mention  our 
piiiiciiHil  tiviiig  }K>ets.  Neither  can  Milton,  soUtary  in  Ids  grandeur, 
weigh  down  tltis  latter  list  of  names,  and  bear  off  the  palm  from  ub  in 
favour  of  tlie  sevontocutli  century.  Alone,  ho  is  far  greater  than  any 
of  them — Wurdswortli  most  nearly  approaching  iiiu  altitude  perhaps — 
but  he  tihone  iti  the  firmament  "a  lonely  star."  Wc  have  to  go  back 
still  another  century  to  come  to  that  age  which  not  only  cclipscfi  the 
present  but  every  other  in  the  world's  annuls  for  the  splendour  of  its 
imaginative  literature. 

The  mode  of  criticbm  in  vogue  tends  to  discourage  rather  than 
assist  the  higher  development  of  the  poetic  faculty.  And  in  this,  to 
a  great  extent,  criticism  but  follows  the  thought  of  the  age,  which  is 
shoi'p  and  shallow,  not  broad  and  deup.  That  which  cannot  be 
giusped  by  the  uiuetccuth-ceiitury  intellect  without  many  throes  of 
labour,  is  to  be  throwu  on  ouo  tiide  as  unsuitable,  and  missing  the 
tendencies  uf  the  time.  Literature  must  be  a  relaxation,  not  a  study; 
the  palate  must  be  tickled,  not  the  whole  body  made  strong.  We 
are  ia  the  tronaitiou  period.     We  have  had  our  Shakspeure.  and  do 
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not  wont  another;  wbat  rcadcnt  clnstdemtc  now  \a  tnoAaic-work  which 
shall  attract  attention  and  mlrniratlon  hy  its  finish.  Wc  do  not 
know,  but  wc  should  inw^ine  that  oven  the  Poct-Laiireat**  must 
liave  at  times  felt  depressed  by  the  inattcntivonpss,  ami  almost 
positive  dislike,  of  the  age  to  what  is  loftiest  in  his  vocation.  Insen- 
sibly, too,  all  our  authors  gradually  bow  to  the  influoucos  of  tlio 
period,  whicli  prove  too  strouj^  for  their  individual  feelings  and  con- 
victions in  matters  of  art  in  poetry.  It  is  with  tho  hope  of  recalling 
the  attention  of  our  best  writers  to  the  fact  that  if  wc  proceed  in  the 
same  degree  of  decline  wliich  the  past  thirty  years  have  witnesaeJ  our 
poetic  literature  will  have  been  emasculated,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  offer  these  somewhat  general,  hut  we  believe  necessary,  obsorva- 
tiona     Mr.  Matthew  ArnoUi  afik.s,  in  one  of  his  poems — 

"  Wbat  shelter  to  g^row  ripe  !>  onn  ? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wi»?" 

And  then,  further  ou  in  tbe  oame  poem,  he  declares  that — 

"  Too  fust  wc  live,  too  much  are  tried. 
Too  b&raAB'd  to  attain 
WordBwortH*B  awoct  calm,  or  Goothe'a  wide 
And  lumliiuus  view  to  gaia." 

This  is  another  reiteration  of  the  idea  we  are  desiring  to  demolish. 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  fallacy.  If  ever  there  was  an  ago  when  the  nppor- 
tunity  was  given  to  write  epic  poems  this  is  tho  one.  Since  the  time 
that  the  hist  great  epic  was  penned  there  have  been  some  lialf-ilozeti 
events,  or  sories  of  events,  in  civilized  Europe,  which  afford  scope  for 
the  most  inspired  Seer  who  could  arise.  These  event*  must  naturally 
suggest  themfielves  to  any  person  who  givea  himself  the  most  cursor;' 
thought  as  to  the  rapid  growths  and  tremendous  cunvtdsions  which 
have  occurred  in  continental  empires.  And  indtpendeutly  of  this, 
there  is  one  period  of  Engliith  history  alone — the  period  ul'  tho 
sublime  Milton — which  seems  to  iia  to  contain  within  it  the  sourcen 
of  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  such  a^  can  scarcely  he  found  in  any 
Other  cycle  uf  this  kingdom'.'*  exi.stcnce.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
again, — the  great  Napoleon — will  undoubtedly  at  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps  two  centuries  hence,  attract  the  first  genius  of  the  time,  who 
will  be  enthralled  by  the  immensity  of  liis  theme  iu  this  lespect, 
that  it  as  clearly  marks  off  the  age  of  the  man  by  his  own  absorb- 
ing and  disastrous  eminence  as  <loes  the  life  of  any  ottier  unit  of 
humanity  such  pa.st  age  as  may  have  been  overshadowed  by  tho 
splendour  of  his  narae.  There  are  considerations  which  always  prcvent 
f  an  immediately  contemporary  topic  from  being  made  available  for 
I  epic  or  dramatic  poetry.  But  why  need  this  disconcert  our  U\*ing 
L       poots,  who  can  find  m  niany  other  subjects,  not  quite  contemporary, 
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which  oro  more  suitable  for  their  pens  7  Criticism  would  not  bo 
altogether  in  vain  if  it  could  rouse  the  race  of  our  professed  sccis 
from  their  lethargy.  An  opportunity  is  within  their  grasp  such  as 
sel<)om  falls  to  the  lot  of  genius.  Partly  with  a  view  to  c«timntc  tbe 
work  which  has  already  beeD  accomplished  by  one  of  our  Kngliab 
poeti,  and  partly  to  indicate  what  he  is  capable  of  attaining,  we  have 
selected  for  soxxvi  comments  the  collective  works  of  the  author  whose 
name  ^tppeara  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Robert  Buchanau  has  Limsulf  given  us  a  sketch  of  his  own  life, 
and  has  supplemented  that  by  a  pa}>er  on  what  he  calls  "  My  own 
Tentatives,"  which  is  in  reality  one  of  that  most  interesting  class  of 
ai'ticles  which  a  poet  can  give  us— viz.,  ii  view  of  the  inner  life— 
inaderiiiate,  it  may  be,  but  still  a  recital  of  the  moving  springs  of 
their  endeavours  and  anibitions.  Mr.  Buchauau  is  egotistical  ;  but 
then  till  we  can  find  a  poet  who  is  not,  there  is  no  necessity  to  be 
severe  upon  him  for  that.  Egotism  is  not  a  crime ;  neither  is  it  a 
blunder  till  it  becomes  offensive  in  it«  manifestAtion,  on<l  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  in  the  present  case.  The  poet  is  ono  of  tiie 
few  men  whom  we  can  l>ear  to  hear  speak  of  themselves :  so  mncb  of 
the  success  of  his  wwk  depends  upon  the  thermometer  of  liis  own 
feeling.  The  eagerness  which  every  person  displays  to  leam  some- 
thing of  the  actual  life  of  our  great  writers  cannot  be  founded 
altogether  in  a  morbid  sensation aUt»m.  What  would  we  give,  for 
instance,  for  the  details  relative  to  the  j'craonntl  of  Homt^r  and 
Shakspeare,  if  written  by  themselves  ?  And  the  same  feeling',  chas- 
tened only  in  degree,  we  cheriah  towaitls  all  whose  works  have 
enligbtentd  and  elevated  mankind.  It  is  the  tribute  wliicb  ordinary 
humanity  pays  to  fjenius — to  that  quality  which  stands  between  them 
and  the  Almighty,  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  tho  latter,  and  gather- 
ing up  for  presentation  to  the  Unseen  the  woes  and  the  hopes  of 
man.  Wo  are  disposed,  then,  always  to  forgive  the  poet  any  tendency 
he  may  exhibit  towanls  a  personal  gnrrulity,  a.'*.?ure<l  that  the  offenee 
will  be  a  thousand  limes  condoned  by  the  riche?  he  ha.s  to  communi- 
cate. It  is  not  proposed  ti»  make  further  i-efercncc  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
life  (as  coticurrt-ntly  related  in  his  chamiiiig  sketch  of  poor  David 
Gray)  than  is  abwhitelj'  necessary  for  tho  exposition  of  his  nmnncr 
in  his  earlier  poems.  But  undoubtedly,  wc  imagine,  bis  life  bod  a 
considerable  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  his  works.  WTicn 
Gray  was  hut  a  boy  it  appears  that  he  mode  the  acquaintance  of 
Robert  Buchanan  at  Glasgow,  and  tJiat  the  two  spent  some  years  in 
dreaming  and  tliinking  together.  At  a  very  early  period  Cray  seems 
to  have  contracted  a  morbidly  exaggerated  opinion  of  himself, 
affirming  that  the  dream  of  his  life  would  not  be  realized  unless  his 
fame  were   idtiinately  to  equal  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  he  had 
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even  dared  to  set  up  as  lUodeU,  whtcl]  ho  hod  uomo  liope  of  rivalling, 
two  still  greater  man — SliakspoarQ  and  Goothe.  The  danger  w}iicli 
attended  these  Eoatiiig  ideas,  if  they  should  assume  the  sithsiatiiial 
f[>nu  of  discoi^e,  wai>  ()uickly  perceived  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  But  he 
was  faclplcKs.  Another  was  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  Deatli  averted  the  great  trial  which  would  have  resulted 
when  Gray  awoke  from  \m  Inilliant  dreams  to  6Dd  ki.i  goi^eoiis 
castle  dismantled.  Eai-ly  in  1  »60  the  two  young  men  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  it  necessity  which,  acccitling  to  the  temper  and 
grit  of  a  man,  either  makes  him  the  slave  or  the  master  of  tho 
world.  Poets  being  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  they 
discovereil  that  to  live  ihey  miist  work.  One  day  Gray  twiid  to  his 
companion,  "  Bob,  I'm  off  to  London."  "  Have  you  funds  i"  asked 
Buchanan.  "  Enough  for  one,  not  enongh  for  two,"  was  tliu  response. 
"  If  you  can  get  tho  money  anyliow,  we'll  go  together."  The  journey 
was  arranged,  but  owing  ty  a  »ii.stake  they  travelled  separately, 
though  they  arrived  in  London  about  the  same  time.  Now  began 
the  bitterness  of  exi3tence.  The  sensitive  Scotchman  Gray  found  that 
in  the  hurry  of  London  lifii  there  were  none  who  tumed  aside  to 
regard  liim  as  a  great  Seer,  or  even  as  one  who  promised  to  become 
such.  Accordingly,  though  ho  received  many  individual  kindnesses 
from  one  or  two  friends,  we  find  him  writing,  "  What  brought  me 
berei  God  Icnows,  fur  I  don't.  Afone  in  such  a  place  is  a  horrible 
thing.  People  don't  seem  to  understand  me.  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
I  WAS  there  all  day  yesterday.  If  I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so 
help  me  God  1"  The  strife  went  on — bitter  indeed,  as  only  tlios© 
can  testify  whose  experience  has  been  of  n  similar  character.  The 
forecasting  of  the  future,  which  ought  to  have  pi*eceded  their  a«lvent, 
now  became  an  absolute  noca-wity  when  it  seemed  of  little  use. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  positions  open,  hut  nobody  willing  to 
induct  them  into  poHsession,  and  nftor  severe  vicis-situdes  we  tind  one 
of  them  becoming  a  supernumerary  at  a  theatre.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  melancholy  storj'  in  all  it.s  details  ;  suffice  it  to  state,  that, 
,ifter  numberlcas  trials  and  buffetings,  the  disease  of  amsnmption, 
which  had  been  latent  in  Gray,  rapidly  developed  itself,  ami  he  was 
carried  off  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  After  his  dccca.sc,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  epitaphs  ever  written  was  found  amongst  his  papers, 
penned  by  himself  in  view  of  his  dissolution.  Mr.  Buchanan 
appears  to  have  cherished  for  his  friend  one  of  those  attachments 
which  are  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
effect  in  the  growth  of  character.  lu  verse  which  deserves  to  live 
(via.,  in  the  poem  "  To  David  in  Heaven  "),  the  survivor  of  these  two 
friends  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  embalm  him  with  the  spices  of  remembrance  and 
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affection.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  life  is  sufficieatly  known  to 
the  public.  He  earlv  gained  its  ear,  and  has  steadily  maintained 
himself  in  its  favour,  ripening,  as  poets  should  do,  'ft'tth  personal 
experience  and  observation  of  the  world. 

One  result  of  strenuous  labour  and  of  material  deprivation  is  M 
deepen  the  pathos  of  life.  And  when  the  individual  is  a  poefc  the 
experience  is  doubly  valuable  to  hiTn.  A  poet  without  pathos — cither 
natural  or  acquired — seems  to  us  one  wlio  will  utterly  fail  in  reaching 
the  highest  ends  of  Lis  being.  It  was  anguish  which  sublimated  the 
genius  of  Dauto  and  led  to  what  is  grandest  in  his  divine  composi- 
tions. His  was  an  example  of  what  we  should  call  acquired  pathos 
— that  is,  the  pathos  begotten  in  the  spirit  through  miflfering.  An 
example  of  natural  pathos  is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth,  whose  life 
was  singuharly  froc  from  the  ortlirary  sadnesses  of  humanity,  but  who 
yet  poRsesited,  a!<  it  has  been  so  b^autifulh'  expressed,  and  he  might 
have  claimed  for  himself — 

"Tliou^rtiU  that  do  often  liu  too  deep  tor  teatH," 

Take  the  choicest  spirits  in  our  poetic  record,  the  most  mirthful, 
unembarrassed,  and  careless  of  their  species,  and  there  will  be  found 
running  thronjjh  the  natures  of  all  this  subtle  yet  Rwcct  chord  of 
sadnesi!,  which  makes  them  so  tender  to  the  race,  and  sympathetic 
withaL  The  poet  is  commissioned  to  feel  for  humanity  ;  and  without 
pathos  he  would  surely  have  no  more  to  communicate  than  other 
men.  It  is  his  real  voice,  and  thai  which  makes  him  the  sweet 
singer  of  creation. 

Some  yoai-s  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes — 
no  mean  judge  in  these  and  cognate  matters — affirmed  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  a  genuine  poet.  At  the  time,  those  who  guarded  the 
gates  of  literature  were  divided  in  opinion,  though  by  fiir  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  critics — and  that  the  most  competent  portion  of  thorn 
— -welcomed  the  new-oomer  as  a  tnie  singer,  one  who  had  some- 
thing new  ti»  communicate.  In  looking  to  the  volume  which  evoked 
the  varied  opinions  now,  Idylls  and  Lftfjrnds  of  Inverburn,  one  is 
struck  with  lliis  thoupht — the  courage  of  the  mnn  who  shoidd  dare 
to  challenge  the  world  on  subjects  which  in  themselves  appeared  to 
possess  hut  few  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  whose  treatment  in 
the  hands  of  most  must  certainly  result  in  disastrous  failure  !  But 
the  fact  alone  that  rhc  author  was  so  successful  in  investing  the 
simplest  themes  with  an  interest  which  could  not  be  gainsaid 
appeared  to  us,  and  does  now  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  an 
undoubted  pinof  of  genius.  There  wa.s  not  placed  before  the  critics 
a  volume  of  verse  on  heroic  or  old-world  subjects — subjects  which  of 
themselves  are  instinct  with  the  poetic  feeling— treated  with  nil  the 
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glow  and  fancy  which  could  be  thx-own  about  them.  The  facts  wore 
simple  ia  the  extreme,  A  youth  whoso  heart  was  largo— large  in 
the  s«iine  of  active  poetic  sympathy — and  whose  imajfination  was 
iiuick,  touk  fruni  the  lives  uf  certain  characters  which  hod  crossed 
Lis  path,  or  with  whose  inner  experience  he  was  somewhat  oc- 
i|uaiu1etl,  incidents  which  had  appnn_'ntly  nu  special  fil^ificanoe 
whatever  for  other  men,  and  saiii  to  himself  tliat  he  could  draw  from 
thoDce  what  Kliould  he  a  delight  ami  profit  to  the  world.  And  he 
succeeded,  imtwitlwtandiog  the  fact  that  he  worked  in  a  style  which 
had  hitherto  been  unappreciated,  and  which  w^  remarkable  for  '\%& 
simplicity.  The  world  had  l>een  accustomed  to  regard  i>oeLry  as  a 
trimmed  garden,  discovering  colour,  beauty,  symmetry — it  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  might  alao  ho  a  forest  or  au  irregrdar  hill-side 
with  naked  rocks  anil  the  majesty  of  trees.  Theae  Idylls  have  little 
iu  them  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  regard  poetry  simply  as 
the  art  of  turning  meloilious  periods  ;  but  they  possess  the  higher 
qualities  of  imagination  and  the  music  of  natural  emotion.  Above 
all,  they  ej(hihit  the  first  i-cquirement  in  a  poet,  viz.,  in.sight,  that 
faculty  which  it>  the  initial  point  in  his  isolation  from  the  rust  of  the 
species.  The  poems  are  uot  great  in  tbemselves,  but  they  un- 
doubtedly exhibit  lliosu  qualities  which,  rightly  fostered,  develop 
iuto  greatne8».  The  thin^^  which  wa»  of  most  importance  to  the 
writer  to  tiecuro  he  was  successful  in  accomphshing ;  he  caused  the 
reader  to  reflect,  after  the  i-oading  of  tho  (weras,  upon  the  gifts  which 
bad  been  exhibited  in  their  production.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  one  or  two  of  those  Idylk.  Take  the  story  of  Willie  Uaird, 
ited  by  the  schoolmaster  of  Inverhum.  Told  in  the  simplest  of 
lank  verse,  there  is  yet  a  grip  about  it  which  enrols  its  author  at 
once  amongst  the  players  on  the  harp  of  the  human  heart.  The  old 
tells  of  the  iufiuence  of  little  Willie  upon  his  spirit,  chastening 
tiud  refining  it.  Ue  imagine!!  that  he  bus  »een  the  taco  somewhere 
afore  in  the  beauteous  life  of  the  iiorth  ;  and  then  he  says,  as  the 
resuU— 

"  Aloiw  nt  nlehta, 
I  t«iul  iny  Bible  inore  and  Enclitl  Ins. 
For,  mind  jou,  like  my  bctteiv,  I  haul  boea 
lliUf-vculTvr,  half-bclliiver  ;  tax  tb«  whole, 
I  tticmfflit  the  life  bejroad  a  nselcaa  droam 
Best  left  alone." 


Then  tlie  boy's  philosophy  came  on,  and  one  day  he  puzzled  the  old 
schoolmaster  by  a.sking.  as  he  clasped  his  white  bauds  round  the 
neek  of  the  collie  Donald,  "  Do  do^os  gang  to  Ueavuu  ?  "  a  questiou 
to  be  repeated  indefinitely  without  answer.  It  i-s  iuterostiug  to  note 
tbe  gradual  return  of  the  old  man  to  a  well-grouuded  faith,  en- 
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gendered  so  beautifally,  and  almost  conamnmated  by  the  d«tlli  of 
Willie.     The  L-ioguage  in  whicli  the  history  is  unfolded  is  aofltAiDoJ. 
and  abounds  lo  imagenr-  which,  if  not  so  lofty  as  we  Bad  in  some  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  otiior  works,  is  true  and  appropriate.     Of  a  higher 
stamp,  however,  is  the  poem  "  Poet  Andrew,"  which   depicts  tbe 
short  sad  life  of  young  Grtiy.     The  story  is  told   hy  the    ^ther  of 
Andrew,  a  simple-Heart^^  weaver,  who  docs  not  understand  the  gift 
wherewith  his  son  is  dowered.     The  character  of  the  father  is  drftvn 
with  great  power  and  individuality,  and  the  whole   poem,   shJutog 
with  the  tenderness  which  springs  from  a  loving  heart,  is  fiitl  of  th(- 
dcepcst  human    interest     Andrew'w  parenU  endeavoured    to   XttA 
him  common-sense,  and  when  they  were  reproached    for  having  ■ 
poet   in  the  house,  exclaimed,  "A  poet?    God   forbid!"  somewbai 
duhions  aa  to  the  full  meaning  and  import  of  their  terrible  poamMJofc 
But  at  length  they  discovered  Andrew's  printed  poems,  with 

"  Words  potUcfboUted,  meanlDglea,  aod  Msuse, 
That  stnittcd  np  asd  dovm  the  printed  page. 
Uke  Bttilies,  made  tA  bloater  nnd  look  big  "— 

•  gjAphic  deficriplion  of  wliat  was  donbtlci»  a  source  of  tei-ror  \aS 
old  man,  who  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  offence  as 
writing  a  line  in  hin  lifei  The  youth  was  grumbled  at  id  vain  fur 
\\\%  teudencieii  to  ruin,  and  at  lengtli  ho  left  his  home  and  went  up 
to  tbt'  great  City,  where  he  was  followed  by  a  mother's  deep  love 
and  a  father's  ralicitude,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  wTongheadediu& 
But  the  ^dark  shadow  drew  near — the  trouble  that  wa-s  deeper  tbaD 
all  others.  The  poet  ca.me  home  to  die,  and  the  Acene  is  depicted 
with  a  pathos  which  has  rarely  been  excelled  for  calm  and  yet  GtroiQ 
fiimpiidty.    Thus  epeaks  the  broken-hearted  father  : — 

"  One  gftbUatb  day — 

Tbe'lMt  of  winter,  for  tho  caller  air 

Wm  drawing  mrmctum  frcvm  the  barka <A  tnes— 

When  down  thu  Uuie,  I  baw  to  ray  suprtee 

A  mowdrop  blooming  undnniostli  a  ^k, 

And  gladly  pliiclcud  tlio  fiowci  to  carry  home 

To  Aadiew. 

•  •  *  *  « 

Saying  nongfatr 

IntA  fail  hand  I  pnt  th«  year's  first  flower. 
And  tum'd  awn'  to  hidi^  nty  faw  ;  and  he— 
He  Bniled — uid  at  th(>  ftmil^,  I  knew  not  why. 
It  swsm  upon  as,  in  n  f  rosey  pain, 
Tho  end  WW  oomc  u-t  laMt,  ut  Uac,  and  Death 
Waa  iweping  bun.  bis  «Iiadow  on  oar  hearts. 
We  gaacd  on  Andrew,  oall'd  him  by  his  noma 
And  tonch'd  him  Miflly — und  he  lay  awhile^ 
Hit  «>n  apon  the  pnow,  in  a  dark  drwm. 
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Tet  noithor  heard  nor  axs  -.  bat  anddenly, 
Hd  Bbook  awa*  Ibo  viaioa  wi' «  Kaile, 
Raind  liutrouK  uvu,  «UI1  iunilIo|i.  to  the  dty, 
I?ext  apon  us,  then  ^Iropt  them  Xia  tlie  9our«r 
l^fl-t  trumbliNl  in  liiit  hnml,  sni)  miinnnred  low. 
Like  one  Ui&l  Kladlj'  murmun  to  liimM;!' — 
*  Oitt  of  the  Snoir,  tlio  Snowdrop— out  of  Death 
ConvM  Life  ;'  then  cloaed  hi*  cfcx  aad  naik  a  moan, 
Auil  never  spako  onoUier  word  again.'* 


ill  W  udiuilted,  wc  tbiiik,  by  tliu  luusl  uxactiug,  that  tliere  is 
an  exquitfiteoess  and  aUo  a  tenderness  aboul  this  doscriplion  wbich 
are  so  pi-ectsely  suited  to  Uio  subject  as  to  raiae  it  to  a  very  iufty  rank 
of  poetry.      It   would  scarcely  bo  possiblo  to   find    language   and 
thongbt  mort;  iiappily  weddud  tban  tliey  are  bere.     Tbe  "  Widow 
Mysie,"  in   the  name  volume,   betrays  ()ualiticd   of   quit.i!   another 
Ktamp,  exhibiting  principally  a  stmngc,  quaint  humour  witich  seems 
to  dimple  every  page  into  laughter.     But  of  all  the  pncins  givett  \m 
in  llit»  volume,  "  Hugh  Sutherland's  Pansics"  must  hoar  olT  the  palm 
for  ilit  apprehension  of  t)ie  subtle  ties  between  man  atid  nature,  and 
for   tbe  choiconcs^  of  its   comparisons      Hugh  Sutherland    wa»  a 
weaver,  who  wa»  exceedingly  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  that  beautiful 
flower,  the  patisy.  watching  it  grow  "  from  blue  to  deeper  blue,  in 
midut  of  each  a  golden  dazzle  like  a  glimmering  star."     He  i,vas  a 
lame  and  sickly  lad,  but  pansy-growing  hod  made  hia  heart  fragrant. 
By-aiid-by   people  praised    his    flowers,    and   the   desire,  to    become 
known  for  his  labour  took  po^cssion  of  him.     After  various  exhibi- 
tions be  carried  off  the  highest  prizes,  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
cummon  remark  tliat  his  pansics  were  the  fluent  to  be  fuunrl     But 
foUowitig  uu  tbi»  carae  neglect  of  his  garden,  for  Hugh  bad  fallen  iu 
love;  he  wax  eventually  married  to  his  Mary,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  happy  father  took  a  baby   to  the  font,  whom   he  christened 
Pansy.     Tlieu  came  strife  with  poverty  ;  Hugh  could  scarcely  gain 
sustenance  for  bts  family,  and   the  end  of  it  aU  wad  that  he  was 
obliged  to  break  up  his  home,  leave  his  flt)wera,  and  go  to  Gdinglass. 
lie  thought  bitterly  of  the  wee  things  he  had  left  behind  to  wither 
and  die,  but  a  more  terrible  thing  yet  awaited  him.    The  Uttle 
human  Pansy  he  had  so  tenderly  cherished  faded  on  its  mother's 
breast,  unable,  as  he  said,  to  hear  the  smoke  of  ciuett^and  after  much 
weeping  it  was  transplanted  to-  the  Uarden  of  Heaven,    Thus  be 
lost  all,  and  Hnnlly  began  iiim^elf  to  change,  through  grief,  till  there 
came  tht:  fearful  intimation  from  tbe  pbysidau  that  he  could  not 
recover  from  his  illooas.     Then  he  longed  to  see  the  panties  before 
he  died,  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  summer,  be  was  once  more 
in  the  old  cottage.     The  final  scene  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  for  we  wish  it  to  be  noted  what  beauty  there  is  in  the 
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description — a  hcauty  that  is  melancholy,  togethcralso  with  a  tender- 
ness and  truth  in  the  imagery  which  give  a  finish  to  the  poetry,  and] 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  idyllic  cxccllonco  : — 

"  Bjr  slow  deiCTeeA  he  ffiew 
Ohearfnl  niul  nc«k  m  dying  man  oould  Ix^ 
And  an  I  Kpokc  tliurft  <ULro«  from  far-fttntj 
The  Caiiit  aweet  melody  of  Sabbath  beU& 
And, '  Hugh,'  I  aaid. '  if  God  Uic  Ganknar 
Keirleoted  tboM  ba  rean  m  jtw  hava  done 
Yout  panslM  nnd  joor  Pan^,  It  wen  111 
For  we  who  bloBKua  in  Ilia  ^ardient.     Vight 
And  momiiig'  H«  is  liiwjr  at  HiH  work. 
He  amileH  to  jivni  us  Mmnhiua,  aud  we  live : 
lit  tb>opt  to  jJueli-  ng  »cjiljf,  and  tiMr  heart* 
Trfmbte  to  tte  Uu  darknta,  kntraing  not 
It  h  the  ahadaiB  He,  in  stMpiii^.  auta. 
Be  plodrt  yoai  Fanay  eo,  and  it  wbb  wdL 
But,  Hufrb,  thuugh  Bome  be  bauutitu)  aiid  grand. 
Some  eiokly,  Uke  yoaneU,  and  meui,  and  poor. 
Ho  lov«N  them  all,  the  Gardener  Iuvm  them  all ! ' 
TlieD  laUtr,  when  vo  longer  be  oould  tut 
Out  on  the  threshold,  and  thc^  «nd  was  near. 
We  net  ft  plat*  of  patmicj*  l»y  hi*  l»td 
To  obM>r  htm.    '  He  ia  cnming  near.'  I  said, 
'  Gnat  is  the  gudcn.  but  the  Qardener 
Is  coming  to  tho  oonaar  when  you  bloom 
So  xiaWy  \ '    And  he  smiled  and  moan'dj  *  I  hear  1 
And  f  aak  npoii  his  pillow  wearDy. 
His  hollow  eyes  no  lougvr  bore  the  liglit, 
Tlie  di>'kneia  gatbcr'd  round  him  •■  I  wild, 
'  Tbe  (inrclcner  is  «tajir1ing  at  your  side, 
Hi]>  nbodc  ifl  on  ynii  and  yoti  ciinnnt  see  : 
O  Lord,  that  lovftst  both  the  stiong  and  weak. 
Pluck  him  and  wear  him  ! '     Even  as  I  praytxl, 
J  felt  the  shndow  there  and  hid  my  faoo  : 
I!ut  wbf^n  I  iook'd  ngnin  the  llowttr  atm  ptuck'd, 
Tho  shadow  ptmo  :  the  nuebine  thro'  tlie  blind 
Givau'd  <uitit)y,  and  Iho  widaw'd  woman  wapt" 

Wo  arc  unable  to  point  to  a  more  distinctly  poetical  idea  than  tlio 
one  embodied  in  the  three  lines  inaiked  in  italics,  oud  in  ttntli 
there  is  a  great  .sulfiisicu  of  poetry  tlitvugh  the  entire  passage.  Tlw 
whole  volume  ih  not,  of  course,  written  with  this  wealth  of  imagcty 
and  power  of  delineation.  There  are  many  pages  here  and  there 
which  are  «cwcely.  if  iit  all,  lifted  out  of  the  level  of  commonplace; 
but  enoiigli  has  verily  been  shown  to  demonstrate  that  those  critio 
were  right  who  thoiij^lit  that  a  new  poet  hod  come  who  had  the  real 
rills'  '^'^oi't'  l'i'"j  ^^^  whose  further  fortunes  were  worthy  of  being 
watclioil  with  considerable  interest. 

Before  oflering  some  general  reiaurks  on  tlic  pccii)1ariUe»i  or  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  liuciianan'fi  genius,  we  will  firat  glance  very  briefly  at 
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10  Tarious  works  which  ho  has  wriMca.  There  was  a  volume 
entitled  UnderiifHe'*  which  picceded  in  piiblicatiou  the  one  wo  have 
just  dealt  with.  With  the  notable  exceptiou  of  the  introductory 
poem,  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with  clai^lcal  subjects.  While  it 
could  not  appeal  directly  to  the  feelings  of  so  many  people  as  its 
prodece»8or,  there  is  stamped  upon  it  the  same  realistic  power. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  tlie  volume  to  cause  the  lovers  of  poetrj' 
to  wonder  at  the  new  writer,  who  lavishly  threw  about  undoubted 
riches  in  every  poem.  One  of  the  best  fuatm-es  about  tlie  book  is 
its  workiuauship.  which  is  eminently  satisfactory, — in  truth,  leaving 
little  to  be  desired.  For  those  who  wish  to  see  what  could  he  done 
by  one  who  was  just  entering  upon  a  literary  career,  l«t  them  turn  to 
the  poem  "  Proteus."  and  note  the  description  of  the  death  of  Pan. 
He  dies  because  of  the  biith  of  the  infant  of  Bethlehem.  The  idea 
is  fine,  and  finely  worked  out.  The  world  was  again  renewed  with 
the  presence  of  Chrbt,  and,  as  it  is  well  expressed,-^ 

*■  Gladdcn'd  by  the  glory  of  tho  child, 
Dawu  glcuin'd  fium  pulu  U>  pule." 

Then,  the  lines  which  follow  are  exceedingly  striking.  In  other 
poems  the  old  world  subject  Is  again  and  uga'ui  made  to  live  in 
niudom  modes  and  thought.  "The  Syren"  it>  full  of  music,  its 
riiythin  being  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  its  fellows,  and  the 
spirit  is  taken  away  from  its  euclosuix;  to  the  scene  which  ibe  poet  is 
endeavouring  to  depict.  The  gilts  of  the  writer  are  here  put  to 
excellent  uses,  and  he  is  n.s  succcssl'ul,  imaginatively,  as  ho  is  in. 
attaining  his  leading  pufpose.  Of  "Pygmahon  the  Sculptor,"  and 
one  or  two  other  efforts  also,  we  could  ba\^c  siiid  something,  but  inas- 
much as  the  volume  was  one  of  probation  chiefly,  there  is  perhaps 
uu  necessity  to  delay  here  further.  What  other  references  should  be 
made  to  the  volume  can  be  made,  either  directly  or  iuferentially,  at 
another  period. 

The  work,  however,  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mbd  that 
its  author  Jjatl  no  ordinary  career  before  him,  was  London  Poems. 
It  clearly  shows  tliat  the  poet  wa«  posse8S«d  of  this  definite  idea— 
viz.,  to  get  fi-ee  fram  the  flush  and  glitter  tliat  encrusted  the  writings 
of  other  authors,  and,  in  too  many  casus  it  is  to  he  feared,  blinded 
their  readei's  to  the  poverty  of  thought  which  lay  heneatli.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  desiru  was  to  understand  and  interpret  liuEnaoity.  That 
he  was  singularly  successful  in  those  views  of  it  which  he  ha.*!  given 
us— restricted  though  they  were  in  scope — there  is  no  possibility  of 
denying.  Each  poem  is  impregnated  with  a  local  truth  which  is 
Ij'uly  ajitoniithing,  and  the  setting  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  the 
subjects.    Had  he  essayed  to  tell  these  stories  of  the  poor  in  the 
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loftiest  style,  the  prohnbility  is  wc  should  have  ]o«t  the  depth  of  effect 
in  the  dazzle  of  outwai-d  show.     Their  strength  is  proved  in  the  rory 
fact  that  they  aflcct  us  so  deeply  when  tbcy  arc  cast    in   the  \*cry 
simplest  mould.     The  style  is,  indeed,  sometimes  bald   to  simplicity. 
But  altogether  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  result  has  justified  the 
author's  method.     It  was  made  a  reproach  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  one 
of  his  own  craft  tttat  he  had  chotien  such  humble  &ubjrM:ts ;  but  sorely 
the  man  or  the  pout  who  forgets  the  poor  forgets  tho  paths  in  which 
the  Oodhead  most  freqaentlj  vnlks!     Where  can  the   divinity  of 
endurance  be  found  so  nobly  developed  as  in  those  very  beings  whose 
touch  is  contaminatioD  to  the  curled  darlings  of  society  ?     Instead  of 
contempt,  that  man  is  deserving  of  gT:ttitudu  who  boldly  goes  into  the 
lowest  strata  of  society,  and  dares  to  show  to  the   higher  wcH-ld  the 
streaks  of  goodness  and  nobility  of  cliaractur  which  arc  to  bo  traced 
there.    Turn  to  tlie  sinter  art  of  jiainting,  and  note  where  the  fineik 
pathos  is  to  be  met  wiili.  Is  it  in  thu  groat  historical  pieces  to  which 
wc  are  sometimes  treated,  or  in  the  fashionable  non-cnlitieo  who,  to 
various  guise,  cover  the  walls  of  the  Royul  Academy  in  such  wondrous 
profusion — or,  lastly,  is  it  not   rather  in  such  pictures   as  Faed's 
"  MilherleBK  Bairn"?   Everyone  atimits  at  once  that  what  is  emotkiMl 
is  strongest  tn  its  lutlucncc.    With  some  such  fooling  a&  this,  couplrd 
with  the  desiro  to  demonstrate  that  art  was  not  I'cstrictcd  iu  its 
treatment,  Mr.  Buchanan  probably  produced  Lo1^don  Fo&mjK.     One 
admirablo  result  of  his  artistic  skill  is  this — that  in  reading  the 
poems  the  poet  is  absent  from  our  thoughts,  and  wc  are  able  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  upon  the  objects  presented  to  ua.     The  strl^ 
as  we  have  before  rrmarked^  is  such  as  not  to  destroy,  by  superior 
furcc,  the  effect  of  the  work.     For  real  music  and  the  gift  of  enilx>dy- 
ing  one  simple  idea  in  a  lonn  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  soul,  "The 
Blind  Lionet"  deserves  hi"h  commendation  : — 


The  wspirCrcn'fii  Unnct  oings, 

Ac  th4  vinduw  oppDUto  mn  ; — 
It  fMb  tho  Kua  ou  iU  wiugt, 

TbOUgb  it  GOUlDOi  IM. 

Cku  &  binl  baT«  cboughta  7    H  v  t**- 


n. 

na  MBpetreM  !■  sitting, 

Hlg^  o^er  the  buiomuift  Btieei, 
The  litU«  liuQct  is  flitting 

Bi.-twc«n  the  aDD  *ncl  h«t  acat. 
AH  ditjr  lonf 

She  stitobM  wearUj  than>. 
And  I  kuov  aha  is  not  yciiug. 

And  I  know  shs  U  not  fali  i 
For  I  watoh  h«r  bead  bent  down 
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Through ont  the  drcu?  dj^, 
J\nd  the  thin  neek  bur  o'  hroim 

la  threaded  witli  ulrur  ?ny  i 
And  now  and  Uitta.  with  %  Mtatt 
At  th«  fiuttoring  of  her  hcait, 

i^he  lifts  Iter  eyes  to  thw  bbd. 
And  I  !>'■»  ill  tho  drcaiy  plaea 
Thu  frl^m  of  u  thin  white  f*oe, 

And  ray  howt  i^  etixr'd, 

III. 

Lonrl  ud  long 

Tho  liniMsL  pil<e>  hb  ■on^  t 

For  lie  c&uiLot  km 

The  imnoky  tttect  all  round, 
Hut  lond  in  tJio  enn  ainp  ha, 

Tho'  bo  hvux  the  murmuroos  muad  ; 
For  liis  poQi,  blind  ej^eballs  bJink 

Whilo  tho  virIIow  KUiili({])tA  fa.ll. 
And  be  tbin^  (if  a  bird  ckn  think} 

He  heuB  &  watcrfnll. 
Or  the  brood  nnd  bcaatlfal  rirer 

WnAhin^  fields  of  com, 
Flowing  for  mrcr 

Thro'  tbe  woods  when  lie  was  bora ; 
And  his  voioe  grows  Btrongvr, 

Whili;  h«  tbinlcH  thai  he  iit  tbere, 
And  louilef  and  longer 

Palln  his  song  on  th«  doalcy  air, 
And  oft,  in  Uie  glusmioK  •till, 

Pu-hapa  (far  who  can  tell  ?) 
Th«  mu«k  and  tho  muakatel. 

That  prow  on  the  window-aill. 
Cheat  him  with,  thvir  saeiL 


IT. 

Bnt  the  mmf/taim  can  aae 

How  dadt  thing*  be  t 

How  block  tbniugh  th«  town 

Tho  stnan  is  flowing  t 
Auil  bean  fall  down 

Upon  her  Hewing. 
So  all  timca  she  trieo^ 

When  her  Uoable  ts  atirr'd. 
To  cloM  htr  eye^ 

And  bfl  blind  Uko  tho  bird. 
And  Ihra,  for  a  luiniiM, 

As  iiweet  things  s£eia 
An  to  (Ite  linnet 

I'iping  in  bi»  dicim  I 
For  iilie  fifeU  on  bur  btovr 

The  sunlight  glowing, 
And  he&ra  nought  now 

Bnt  a  rirer  flowing — 
A  brood  and  beuitlfnl  riTOr, 

Wiuhiog  fieLU  of  euro, 
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Flowing  fat  cror 

Thro'  tht>.  wooda  where  she  wu  bom — 
And  B  wild  btnl  winging 
Ov«  Iwr  hoad,  aitd  ■inKi'g  I 

And  llw  oan  RBcll 
The  iinuk  uid  the  inu«katd 

That  bonide  her  giuvr, 
And,  unaware, 
Khe  marmnra  ui  old  air 

That  ahe  awd  to  kaov  I 

The  cross-action,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Ijird's  song  upon  the  pow 
Sdmpstress  is  capitally  i-cnilcrcd.  She,  too,  is  bonie  to  the  happjr 
fields  and  to  tbe  bcneficcut  influences  of  nature,  but  like  the  bird 
she  must  firet  close  her  eyes  and  be  Mind  in  order  to  do  it.  There  ar 
poems  in  the  volume  which  for  strength  nnd  grasp  of  pawdon  ftr 
excel  the  one  just  quoted,  in  particular  "Liz,"  and  "  Kdward  Crow- 
hurst."  In  the  first,  a  wretched,  unfortunate  girl  tells  the  storyof 
her  life  to  the  parson.  She  is  bad  and  waots  to  die  ;  fine  ladies  are 
missed  from  the  world  when  tbcy  go,  hut  not  such  beings  as  At 
With  terrible  truth  she  assures  her  visitor  that  men  have  the  best  of 
the  world  in  many  ways,  wliilst  women  suffer  and  are  beaten 
down. 

"  If  lh<7  ffiow  hard,  tfo  wrgne,  from  bad  to  badder, 
Why,  PaiBOQ,  dear,  thoj're  bappioi  being-  blind : 
TIiL-y  get  no  thanJu  fvx  being  good  and  kind — 
Th«  beU«r  that  the?  are,  they  feel  the  sadder ! " 

A  world  of  miserable  but  unimpeachable  philosophy  lives  in 
lines,  which  have  been  always  true  in  the  liistory  of  the  race.    Wt 
must  bear  the  degradation,  while  man  goes  free.    A  pathetic  relation 
is  that  where  poor  Liz  tells  the  parson  how  ube  once  went   into  the 
country  hoping  to  live  there,  and  earn  her  bread.     The  air  was  ao' 
clear,  "  it  seemed  a  sin  to  breathe  it,"  and  she  wan  glad  to  IcAVe  it 
and  come  back  to  the  black  streets  of  London,  fittest  for  such  »a  she, 

"  I  vould  not  stof  out  yvndt^  if  I  could, 
For  ono  fcda  diiad,  and  all  look*  pure  and  good — 
I  oould  not  bear  a  life  ao  bright  and  atiU. 
All  blint  1  want  in  iiIo«p, 

tTnder  Uie  flngv  uiil  Ktunm,  ko  de«p,  so  deep  I 
ti«d  won't  be  hard  OQ  one  so  mean,  but  He, 

Perhapfl,  will  let  a  tired  girl  idtunber  Bonnd 

There  in  the  deep  oold  darknees  undoiiproiuid ; 
And  I  )>liall  waken  up  in  time,  may  be, 
fiett«r  and  itrongvr,  not  afraid  to  nee 

Th«  groat,  atiU  Light  that  folds  Kim  roond  nnd  ronod.** 

Sorely  such  writing  08  this  ia  better  than  tlie  tltuusaud  meauin^c 
eccentricities  and  tricks  of  style  which  so  often  pass  current  as  pootir. 
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Tliis  is  substantial',  it  has  a  living  power  about  it  which  satisfies 
both  the  Liam  and  Lcail.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  other 
idylls  in  the  volume  "Edward  Crowhursl"  is  a  pueni  buaring  h 
cgnsiderable  resemblance  to  the  one  on  David  Oray  in  treatment. 
It  is  told  in  blituk  verse,  and  has  many  niaftcrly  touclies  upon  it. 
"Attorney  Sneak"  reminds  one  in  its  rough  humour  aud  form  of 
execution  of  some  of  the  poems  of  J^towoiug ;  whilst  "  Nell  "  has  a 
terrible  realism  about  it  rarely  to  be  equalled  amongst  irioderu  lyrics. 
Of  polish  in  the  volume  there  is  not  enough  ;  what  is  done  is  done 
ill  a  broad,  rough  manner,  as  thuiigh  tlie  artist  feared  he  would  lose 
the  ufVect  of  bis  strong  mauipulatiou  if  he  devoted  himself  too  much 
tu  refinement  Doubtless  there  waK  fiomu  truth  in  this.  At  any  rate, 
for  effectiveness  only  this  batch  of  poems  stands  Himost  by  itself 
amongst  Mr.  Buchanau'is  ugrk& 

But  the  collectiuu  of  poems  which  showed  the  d^^opent  insight  into 
the  human  life  arouud  him  was  that  entitled  North  Const,  utid  utltei' 
Pocvis,  aud  in  this  volume  there  in  one  ballad  which  chiuHy  challenges 
attention.  By  "  Meg  Blane,"  our  author  not  only  sustained  his 
previous  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  deepened  his  hold 
its  the  translator  of  the  tiagic  elements  of  motleru  exi.steuce  into  the 
common  language  of  humanity.  There  is  a  strauge  mingling  of 
weirdoeas  and  reality  about  the  ballad  which  is  both  fascinating  and 


appalling 


Edgar 


Allan   I'oe   has   given    us   a  thrilling  picture  of 


despair  iu  the  form  of  a  monologue,  aud  though  we  ore  bound  to 
admit  that  on  the  score  of  musical  efi'ect  the  American  poet  has  the 
advantage,  yet  there  are  other  points  iu  which  the  verdict  must  be  as 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  English  one.  In  the  Orst  place,  the 
elements  which  compose  the  poem,  while  of  the  plainest  kind,  are 
also  more  really  tragic  in  themselves  than  those  of  "The  Raven" ;  and 
iu  the  secfud  place,  the  story  is  capable  of  appealing  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  perMjus.  Poe  has  certainly  more  elaboration,  more  finish ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  fastidioua  workman  to 
alter  his  poem  with  advantage  ;  but  in  this  later  effort  the  narrative 
(though  not  the  solitary  idea,  il  should  be  borne  in  mind)  is  more 
realizable.  Meg  Blane,  the  heroine  of  the  story  or  ballad,  is  a 
fishcrwoman  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  She  lives  in  one  of  the 
usual  huts  by  the  seashore,  and  has  an  idiot  son  of  some  twenty 
years,  Meg  is  a  brave  creature,  and  is  always  ready  with  the  lifeboat 
on  the  roughest  night  to  weather  the  storm,  and  go  to  the  assistance 
of  a  crew  in  danger  of  siuking.  And  yet  this  woman,  who  poasesaed 
an  heroic  nobility  of  spirit,  was  not  what  the  world  would  call  pure. 
She  was  not  a  wedded  wife,  but  had  left  the  way  of  the  Just,  How- 
ever, she  had  repented  sincerely,  aud  was  no  longer  afraid  of  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  those  whom  she  met.     Delicacy  and  strength,  these 
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were  her  personal  charactenRtics ;  the  formor  remaiued   with    her. 
hecaose  her  soul  liad  recovered  ite  uprightness  before  Ood  ;  as  for  her 
utrengtli  and  daring,  these  had  been  aLundantly  proved   by  deeds 
which  would  have  tnade  mnny  a  man  turn  pale.     Yet  wlieu  alone  in 
the  midnight  hoiii-K  the  real  travail  of  her  soul  vms  manifested.     Sbo 
of\en  awoke  naming  an  unknown  name,  and  became  whtte  aa  death 
on  missing  the  object  of  her  quest.     One  of  titofio  northern  storms,  w 
majestic  in  their  force,  is  depicted  in  the  Hrst  part  of  the  poem,  and 
during  its  raging.  Meg  had  gripped  the  helm  and  gone  out   to  sea. 
As  the  residt  of  her  grand  courage  she  saved  a  human  life  ;    but  now 
mark  the  terrible  pathos  of  the  story.     The  life  she  saved  was  Hit 
one  which  had  wronged  her  own  in  years  gone  by ;  the  being  ahe 
had  yearned  for  through  days  and  lugbts  of  jigonv  was  fipven  to  her 
agnin ;  but  too  late !    He  was  no  longer  hers ;  deeming  lier  dead 
his   life   bail    been  given   to  another.     The  stony  despair    of  tlie 
Hhattered  woman,  her  haggard  aspect,  that  feeling  of  sorrow  almost 
too  sublime  to  be  realized  by  the  soul  of  any  other  mortal,  are  here 
nought  to  be  rendered,  in  lines  instinct  with  pathos  :— 


"  With  her  wild  arms  aroimd  him,  be  looked  Mem, 
With  an  uiiw«^I(»mB  bunlrii  ill  at  eMC, 
While  htr  full  liuort  iluw'il  out  ia  wonl*  liku  thoBO— 
'  At  lut !  Kt  last !:  0  Aiixi>s>  lot  me  great  I  * 
QodV  ({w>d  1  I  cTcr  hu|ied  that  wu  riiould  meat ! 
XahI;,  IkDg  hB«  I  beem  wniting-  hj  the  aea, 
Waiting  and  waitiRjf,  praj'ing  nn  injt  kiiM  ; 
And  Qod  taid  1  >Jiould  loolc  a^aln  on  yoo. 
And,  tlio'  f  scoreo  boHcrod,  God*8  word  oomoa  tnie. 
And  He  hath  put  on  end  to  my  distTOss  1 ' — 

•  •  •  k  •  • 

Bat  he  WIS  dumb,  und  with  a  pilUd  bown. 
Twitobing  hia  tingara  quick,  wa*  looking  dovn. 
'  What  aiia  th««.  Angrun  7 '  cried  tbv  wotnan,  reading 
Bia  faoe  with  one  sharp  Uuk  of  interouding  ; 
Theu,  looltiug  downward  too.  shu  paiisfd  nparl. 
With  blood  like  water  clipping  throng-h  her  hcut. 
Because  nhe  thought, '  AIua,  K  it  should  be 
That  Angus  cores  no  inor«  for  mino  and  me, 
Since  I  am  old  and  worn  with  sharp  distrcHi^ 
Asd  msn  lik«  pretty  looks  and  dainlinas  i 
And  aiuoe  we  ported  twenty  yearw  havu  pwit. 
And  that  is  l»ng  for  a  manV  love  U>  lost  I* 
But,  n^niwd  with  loulcinir  at  fattr  wo«. 
And  bent  to  end  her  hofie  with  one  abwp  blow. 
The  tronhlcd  nton,  uplifting  hands,  spoke  thvu. 
In  rapid  anocnU.  Abarp  and  tTemulonn  : 
*  Too  lat»,  Me£  lilano  !  Bcren  jeara  ogo  I  wed 
Another  woman,  deeming  job  were  duad, — 


•  To  greet ;  AnyU^,  to  weepi 
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-And  I  liave  Ininu  1 '    And  then  be  pAuaed,  for  Uax. 

As  wbeD,  witb  ghootljr  roices  in  her  car, 
Whn«  in  her  mmiI,  kx  in  n  tittio  wnit 
Tlw  •ilrer  moonlijfht  of  the  Gltuunm-  fell, 
Sho  had  bono  wont  to  hark  of  nigbta  alone. 
So  stood  iihc  now,  not  Htin-in^ ,  still  as  stone, 
WliUe  in  her  noul,  witb  d«Rolate  refrain, 
Ths  mndi  *  Too  late  1 '  mtiK  o'<it  and  o'er  again  ; 
Into  his  Iboc  sha  puod  wiLh  pbastlr  stan : 
Tbvu  mUmg  lier  wild  arms  Into  tb*  iLr, 
Plnohing  her  face  tngetbor  is  i>li&rp  f«ar. 
Sho  quivered  to  the  gnmnd  vrtthdiit  n  tear. 
And  put  her  faue  into  h«r  haiidK,  and  thrnst 
Hru;  hair  twlweea  hei  tc«th,  and  apat  it  fortii  lilw  duxL" 

Twenty  years  hare  passed  away  iiinco  Lc-r  sin,  anil  tbe  penalty 
U  re-exacted.  If  the  object  of  tragic  pontry  be  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  the  i-cadcr  upon  itt  subject,  it  was  never  better 
attained  than  in  the  whole  division  of  the  poem  of  which  thi.<t  is  an 
extract,  and  in  the  succeeding  ptuutagcs.  The  portrait  of  Anpin 
Blanc,  the  fisherwoman's  sirn,  is  also  drawn  in  vigorous  lines,  and  the 
gradual  torpor  which  overcame  Meg's  spirit  is  followed  with  truthful 
dcliiK:ation  till  the  death.  In  the  reaping  time  she  laya-bed  making 
her  own  shroud,  and  thia  is  tho  refrain  she  murmured  ni^ht  and 
day : — 

" '  O  bairn,  wfaeu  I  am  dead, 

Uow  8haU  re  keep  frae  bann  ? 
What  hand  will  gi«  jv  bnad  f 
Wli&t  TirG  will  keep  je  warm  7 
How  shall  yo  dwell  on  «arth  awa'  (rae  rae  ?*— 
*  O  Hither,  dinna  dec  t ' 

*  0  hoim,  b^  Di^ht  or  A&y, 
I  hi-ur  nau  wniiuL)  avii, 
But  VDtoes  of  winds  that  blaw. 

Anil  the  ToJoes  of  spritea  that  saf , 
"  Came  awa  I  OOniP  aw*  !  " 
The  [loni,  thai  niodi^  the  Wuid  and  made  Uie  Sc% 

la  Kire  on  my  son  and  me. 
And  1  m«lt  in  fiiit  breath  lik*  inaw.' — 
■OHither,  dinna  deal' 

*  0  bain,  it  U  but  olosin^f  op  tli«  era, 
And  \yiag  down,  uev^r  to  rise  aroio. 

Hanj  a  Dtrooe  nun's  aloepiiig  hae  I  aean^ — 
There  Is  nao  pain  I 
ran  woary.  woaij,  and  I  acaroe  ken  whj  ; 

Hy  aammw  has  gone  b;. 
And  awect  were  alwp.  but  for  the  soke  o*  thee.' — 
'  O  Uither,  dinna  dae  I ' " 


Now  the  power  oi  thiH  pocnij  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  a06rd 
the   barest   idea,   uousists   in   itft  isolation  or  individual) zatioa    ef 
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(Joncter  in  the  lint  UMtance,  and  fortber  in  tfa«  bdaung  tato  one 
eompact  and  iadirL-able  wb<^  bolb  tbe  iodividiials  aad  tJbe  cxrcam- 
Btaacea.  And  Uub  ba»  been  adueved  witb  aatenals  vbicb  in 
theoueives  seemed  Doprominng.     It  u  for  tlus  reano  Uut  Mi; 

Buch&ioui  migbl  almost  tako  hu  stand  on  tbu  one  poem  alone,  and 
duUenge  the  wurld  u|X(U  liu  general  capacity  a*  a  poet.  Then 
breathes  through  It  something  of  thai  oM  vital  forcv  whkh  haft 
handed  down  to  ua  the  work  of  loQg-psst  9^gau  It  ia  socb  things  as 
this  which  are  able  to  defy  Time  in  its  power  to  wiedE  mnndane 
achierements.  Wc  wish  to  speak  with  uo  exaggeration ;  tiie  best 
criticism  is  that  which  is  felt  to  be  the  most  truthful  somming^p  of 
thu  feeling  of  tlie  greatest  number,  but  in  this  coatter  in  hand  «« 
iirmiy  believe  that  all  wlio,  calmly  aod  without  bias,  sit  down  to  eon* 
nder  tbe  poem  which  we  have  been  examining,  in  its  high  and  noble 
aspects  towards  humanity,  will  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  to  those 
which  have  been  expressed.  Wc  talk  of  iiisipiratiuii  iu  poeliy  \  to  os 
it  seems  there  are  two  kiods — the  iuspiratioii  of  intuition,  and  the 
fniipiration  of  interpretation.  A  better  example  of  the  second  form 
cuuld  nut  be  found  tluui  in  "Meg  Blane."  Tbe  author  does  not 
profess  therein  tu  have  discovered  any  new  truths ;  his  poem  may 
rather  be  described  as  a  canvas  on  which  the  inner  life  of  bts  heroine 
in  depicted,  and  its  emotions  exposed. 

Of  T/ie  Dramo.  of  Kings,  the  bulkiest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  works,  wc  cannot,  as  to  construc- 
tion, speak  in  terms  of  such  high  praise,  that  is,  as  an  entirety  ;  but 
there  ace  isolated  passages  which  will  vie  with  anything  be  hss 
written,  and  which  ought  cot  to  be  allowed  to  die.  If  ne  can  read 
thu  genius  of  its  author  rightly,  it  is  I'ather  epic  than  dramatic  in 
character,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  most  elaborate  work  only  teni^s 
further  to  support  this  view.  The  poet  would  be  more  successful  in 
gra-spiug  the  iriqioH  of  the  lives  of  the  individuals  of  whom  be  ■writes 
than  lio  would  in  grasping  the  intiicacies  of  the  characters  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  he  would  be  more  successful  in  subduing  the 
individualities  to  his  own  grand  leading  piirpoise  than  he  would  in 
jilacing  liiH  pcrsoiiagea  upon  the  stage  and  allowing  tbeni  to  work  out 
their  own  tlestinies,  as  is  required  in  the  drama.  Then,  again,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  in  this  dramatic  work  the  cvenLi 
which  foini  its  ba.<tis  are  of  too  contemporary  a  character  to  be 
Hatisfactorily  dealt  with.  We  do  not  say  this  for  the  purposo  of 
following  in  the  wake  of  any  crittcie^ms  which  may  already  have  been 
pa.S9cd  upon  it,  buC  tt  was  the  honest  impression  left  upon  the  miud 
after  twice  carefully  reading  the  whole  work.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
failed,  ho  has  only  failed  where  no  other  living  author  could  hare 
succeeded  :  even  Mr.  Browniugcould  not  have  hoped  tb  have  achieved 
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a  happy  result  in  thi8  cliosen  field.     Somo  evcots  might  possibly  be 
dealt  with  by  contemporary  writers.  Ijut  the  series  of  circiimstanceB 
chosc-it  in  this  drama  are  not  of  that  character.     Aud  for  thai  reason, 
probably,  a  proper  meed  of  justice  has  not  been  deitlt  to  Thi  Draraa 
of  Kings.     There  are  parts  of  it,  an  alreaily  itlated,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  exiBtence :  the  author  has  had  prescience  to 
discover  thiit.  and  in  future  bis  readers  ivilL  nut  be  deprived  of  what 
is  really  valuable  therein.    The  itubject  had  a  great  fascination  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  gave  biiu  an  L-xceileut  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
those  two  quaUtios  which  he  has  always  been  endeBvouring  to  com- 
bine in  his  writings  with  more  or  le&s  succeisi> — viz.,  eartblinetis  and 
spirituaUty, —  those    two  qualities    whicJi    find   interpretation   best 
perhaps  in  the  formulas — "  I  livo  "  and  "  I  love."    He  is  perfectly 
riglit,  too,  in  his  opinion  that  the  mau  who  can  sec  no  poetry  in  his 
own  time  must  be  very  uu imaginative.     Our  difference  with  him 
would  not  be  on  that  score.     The  point  is,  the  fyrni  of  the  wproduc- 
tion  of  that  poetry  for  the  benefit  of  his  species.     It  has  been  said 
tliat  Mr.  Tennyson,  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  is  the  one  who  best 
grapples  with  the  intellectual  doubts  of  the  age.     Perfectly  agieeiug 
with  that  sentiment,  yet  the  Poet  Laxireate  is  not  by  any  means 
uniformly  successful  in  overcoming  those  doubt.-*.     But  what  is  his 
method  ?   The  union  of  contemporary  thought  with  a  form  of  expres- 
sion  and   choice    of   subject    not  necessarily  contemporaiT.      His 
Artlmrimi  poems  find  half  their  strength  in  their  power  to  apjical  (o 
the  intellect  and  the  spirit  of  a  century  so  remote  as  the  nineteenth. 
The.  Dixima  of  Kings  may  be  successful  in  accomplishing  its  nuthor^s 
purpose  of  making  people  feel  the  events  it  describes  as  he  never 
felt  them  before,  but  it  does  mot  make  them  feel  in  precisely  the 
savie  way  as  they  ought  to  feel.     The  genius  exhibited  in  the  volume 
is  great  undoubtedly,  but  we  do  not  know  tliat  if  Shakspeare  him- 
self were  alivo  he  could  give  us  portraits  of  Prince  Bisuuurck  and 
Napoleon  which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  from  the  inn«r-life 
point  of  view.     In  our  judgment,  the  man  does  not  live  at  the  ^amo 
time  with  these  men  who  would  be  able  to  do  it.     We  do  not  hcUevo 
in  Uie  absence  of  inteUectnal  and  spiritual  bias  to  the  extent  neces- 
aaiy  for  dramatic  purposes.     So  that  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  it  is  not  Afr.  Buchanan's  poetry  which  is  at  fault  in  this  volume. 
It  is  his  subject,  and  jits  method  in  the  treatment  of  it.    He  says 
that  the  same  method  is  adopted  as  he  used  in  the  characters  of 
"  Nell "  and  "  Meg  Blane."     Granted :   but  the  result  is  different. 
Coutd   Mr.   Buchanan   have   as  thoroughly  grasped   Napoleon  and 
BUmarck  as  he  has  those  two  humble  beings  just  named,  he  would 
have  possessed  one  element  of  success.     But  we  deny  that  that  is 
possible.     Yet,  supposing  it  had  been  done,  there  is  then  the  diffi- 
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ctilly  of  hiB  mode  of  preseBtiog  the  cliarflrt«Ts.     Tho  indirw^t, 
of  the  direct,  dramatic  mode  of  reprcRentation  wouM  have  best 
the  quality  of  bix  gcniofli 

And  thig  remark  naturally  lea<ls  to  that  volume  which  we 
M  not  only  tlie  most  soccessfiil.  but  the  most  vnlualilc  of  all,  and 
indicatiDg  the  groove  in  which  he  oug;ht  to  work.    TVk  Book  af  Orm, 
partly  for  what  it  yielJR  iit  ilwlf,  and  more  still  for  the  promise  which 
it  holds  forth,  is,  in  the  majority  of  aspects,  the  greatest  piece  of  wort 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  accomplished.    It  is,  as  he  himself  describes 
it,  the  Bpiritual  koy  to  all  that  he  has  written.    When  we  unJerstanH 
it,  we  understand  what  the  poet  means — -what  is  tlie  task  which  lie 
has  set  himHelt    It  is  a  mystical  poem,  but  with  a  strictly  modeni 
application.     To  describe  it  as  a  study  iu  the  Ossianic  manner,  and 
to  pass  it  over  as  a  poem  with  no  reference  to  ourselves,  but  as  tl 
diversioD  of  a  man  who  Iotcs  to  play  at  mysticism,  Bt^ma   to   oa 
foolish  and  preposterous  method  of  treating  thi^s  volume.     The  fs 
indeed  is  that  it  unfolds  the  ripeuing  of  a  purpoao  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  very  earliest  writings  of  the  author.     The  same 
idea  observable  hei'e  had  run  through  his  earlier  poems,  and  throogb 
The  Drama  of  Kingi*,  though  the  my^jticism  was  not  so  pronounced 
in  those  previous  works.     But  he  evidently  wishes  to  combine  tbfl 
realism  of  human  life  with  the  insight  of  the  mystic     He  believes 
that  there  is  no  contradiction   and  no  incompatibility  between   the 
two.     And  it  is  a  noticeable  point,  and  one  which  should   not 
pa»«cd  over  at  the  pi'esent  moment,  that  some  of  the  most  realistic 
men—for  example,  Swedenborg — have  also  been  the  purest  mjrsti 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  mystic  should  be  regarded  as  a 
being  fax  removed  from  ordinary  life,  and  with  no  part  or  lot  in  t 
strivings  and  throes  of  humanity.     His  clear  ej'e  has  l>cen  in  tim 
past,  and  may  be  again  to  an  extent  immea.<nirable,  serviceable 
glancing  into  the  heart,  of  things  and  discovering  for  us  the  solution 
of  mimy  problems  which  harass  and  vex  the  spirit.     It  may  seem  to 
interfere  %rith  preconceived  notions  that  this  should  be  the  caac ;  bat 
as  this  is  pre-omin<?iitly  an  age  for  the  reversal  of  hereditary  errors, 
this  need  not  give  us  wiy  alarm.     The  race  of  the  Celts  is  one  of  the 
most  mystical  of  the  species  ;  hut  the  glamour  of  the  spirit  does 
involve  the  exclusion  of  sympathy  vrith  the  actual  volitions  and 
aioDs  of  the  human  unit 

Tki  Book  of  Orm.  tokea  for  its  motto  a  sentence  from  Bacon  whi 
well  etplnins  the  author's  intentions  in  the  con.stniction  of  his  poem. 
It  is  from  the  prayer  of  the  student  who  hogs  "that  Human  things  1 
may  not  prejudice  such  as  arc  Divine,  neither  that  from  the  unlock^^| 
ing  of  the  Gates  of  Sense,  and  the  kindling  of  n  greater  Natural^^ 
light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our 
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miads  towariLi  Dtrtiie  Mysteries."  Tho  boob  ia  in  niuo  Jivieions,  and 
the  whole  scope  of  tho  poom  most  daring  and  slupcndoua  The 
author  has  essnyod  a  stifle  of  poetry  in  wliich  proviously  he  had  no 
rival,  and  notwithstanding  Hiiiall  fbultti  of  ntyte  lie  has  sitcooeded. 
We  do  not  know  whether  wc  alwaji;  catch  tiio  {joet's  meaning,  there 
is  so  mnch  of  cloud  a»  well  lis  stihHtantiality  about  hla  son^,  hut  his 
KpeculationH  are  gram]  in  tho  extreme,  and  the  tinal  result  is  a 
feeling  of  awo,  tho  crostion  of  which  would  satisly  the  mystic  him- 
Bclf.  "  The  First  Song-  of  the  Veil "  treats  of  the  dark  film  which 
envelopes  Nature,  and  prevents  man  from  seeing  God's  face  behind 
it.  The  Wise  Men  are  called  and  asked  if  they  can  penetrate  the 
darkness,  but  they  can  discern  no  more  than  others.  "'Twcre  bettor 
not  to  liCf"  they  reply,  for  "there  is  no  Ooil!"  Then  comea  the 
weird  poem  introducing  "The  Man  and  the  Shadow,"  the  shadow 
intruding  itself  wherever  the  wanderer  move.i,  and  presaging  doom. 
The  Rninbow  appears  in  the  Heavens,  but  tlio  Vi^on  has  no  real 
consolation.     He  oaks — 

"  b  it  iad«od 
A  bridge  wliovon  fair  spirit*  oomo  «k)  go  ? 
O  Brother,  didst  thou  glide  t.-)  poooo  thiit  wkj*  ? 
Silent — all  ailoat— dimmor.  dimmcg'  j«t, 
Eue  by  buo  dyiufTi  crcepbiE  ImoIl  lo  liearen— 
0  let  me  too  poasb;  it  up  to  God  I 
Too  lute — ^it  fjidsth,  faint  and  far  awajr  \ " 

That  hope  for  solution  of  the  great  life-problems  in  lont.  The  my-nteiy 
dceponB  with  the  "  Songs  of  Corruption."  The  poet  tries  to  picture 
the  world  without  death.  Humanity  ha.<;  cried  out  ngainat  Death  for 
six  thousand  yeant;  but  in  a  sublime  picture  it  U  sliown  that  Karth 
would  be  worse  than  the  deepest  Hell  but  for  tho  power  of  Death. 
In  the  world  without  death  there  was  no  happy  (if  bitter)  parting,  no 
fiireweU  in  hope  of  reunion. 

*■  Then  fna  na  pntttni'  tokeas  nnder  pltlcnni. 
Then  WW  ao  drvwUul  boaut^  alowlj  Cadiof — 
Fbiiug  like  moonlijclit  sofUj*  Into  dftrkneH- 

Th«re  were  do  cfa.urcli.vunl  path*  U^  walJt  oa,  thinking 

How  near  Xitu  well-beloved  on^s  are  lying. 

Then  wercTia  inrwtgTMnsTnTrs  tONleaiu!  mnieoQ. 

Till  griet  ofaonld  errow  a  Bummer  medit«tiOD, 
The  ahodow  of  Om  pudng*  of  un  vifpi. 
And  idocpInK  ahoxild  seem  «asy.  and  notoniel. 

Notliiuj;  bub  wondroiui  puting  and  a  bl&nknosa." 

So  that  the  abolltioD  of  Death  could  afford  no  help  to  the  distrositod 
spirit  "Tho  Soid  and  the  Dwelling"  is,  too.  a  beautifully  wrouglit 
divinoii,  and  enlarges  stLtl  further  on  the  awful  mystery,  and  the 
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hardihood  of  man  ia  desiring  to  see  God's  face  wbea  he  has  nc 
looked  oD  tbo  poorest  soul's  face  in  iliis  world  full  of  wtndowf 
with  no  light.  The  theology  of  aiaiiy  will  receive  a  rude  «}iock  when 
it  i»  brought  face  to  face  with  the  "Songs  of  Seeking."  The  same 
amouut  uf  boldness  of  thought  was  never,  perhaps.  witn«ss«(l  iu  a 
seeker  before,  and  the  stanzas  on  Doom  give  utterance  to  a  thought 
which  ia  rapidly  becoming  prevalent,  that  God  is  not  God  if  there  be 
ultimate  condenmation  foi-  one  soul  in  this  wide  universe.  Tlie  dream 
of  the  lifting  uf  the  Veil  is  most  poetically  treated  ;  but  of  all  the 
divisions  iu  the  volume  that  which  is  loftiest  in  thought  aud  grandest 
in  expression  is  the  one  entitled  "  Comiskecn  Sounet»."  It  is  v^I 
known  how  di^icull  the  souaet  ia  to  handle  satisfactorily;  in  fact, 
there  are  but  two  or  three  of  our  leading  EogUsli  poets  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completely  successful  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Bucbouan, 
in  several  of  these  Coruiskeen  poems,  appears  to  have  wortliily 
joined  their  company.  What  cnuld  be  finer,  for  example,  than  the 
following  ? — 

"  Como  to  green  nnder-plKniu,— and  in  your  hair 

Wvant  aightahade,  fox^Iorc  Ted,  iwd  rank  WDl&bane, 

And  slumber  uid  forguC  Htm  ;  It  la  mia 
Yo  tij  to  elumber  off  yoor  sorrow  thore, 
Ann  ouoa  mtiru  atid  njti-tity  mjiuir 

Td  boa;  haiinta  wbere  men  and  womoa  sigh. 
And  if  all  ihingn  but  echo  book  yc^ur  cnm^ 

C>7  out  n.!oud,  '  ThcTo  Is  no  Ood  ! '  &ad  die. 
BuL  if  upon  n.  day  ^vhcn  all  ia  dark. 
Thciii,  Mooping  in  the  public  wayw,  oliult  mturk 

Suajip:  luminom  foot(MiDbi  as  of  feci  that  abios — 
Follow  them  \  follow  tbein  1  0  soul  berouvca  ] 
God  bad  a  Son— ITc  [laM'd  tliat  wn?  to  lusaveii ; 

Follow,  and  look  n^xia  the  Face  divine  f  '* 

Wordswoiih  himself  could  scarcely  have  manipulated  the  thought 
better  than  it  is  there.  This,  too,  is  a  magnihocnt  sonnet,  though 
there  is  not  the  same  case  of  construction  about  it  that  wc  nourk  in 
the  previous  one :  observe,  also,  in  these  succeeding  lines,  how  tlioy 
touch  a  large  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  It),  Utmorxam — the 
same  thuughts  must  have  been  coursing  through  the  two  mind&. 
The  niu>iic  of  Tennysvui  is  more  bewitching,  but  there  is  a  strong 
under-cuiretit  of  pathos  in  tht'su  tine-measured  tones  : — 

•*  But  He,  tlic  only  On«  ol  mortiJ  birih 

Who  miBod  the  VcU  and  saw  ibe  Face  behind, 
^VliiU'  yet  Ho  waiiilor«>J  footsore  on  tb«  iMuth, 

Bt^lield  HIa  Father'*  Qym, — that  tliuy  u*ei«  kind  ; 

Here  in  the  duric  I  grope,  oonfuaed,  purblind, 
I  hftvc  not  MCn  tk«  grlory  and  the  po3cc. 

But  on  till!  darken  d  lalmrol  the  mind 
fiCnn^  EflimmeTs  fall,  and  shake  me  till  du^  oeau — 
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Then,  wondering,  diLzzl«d,  on  Thy  nfttnc  I  c«U. 

KnA,  like  a  ohild,  rtach  emptor  hiui<It  nnd  laoAn, 
And  brokon  aouents  from  my  wild  lips  tall. 

And  I  imp]ora  Tinm  in  this  huinaa  tons ; — 
It  Buob  at)  t  oau  follow  Him  at  nil 

Into  Thy  prwencB,  'tis  by  loVe  alo^no." 

Tbe  capacity  for  high  conception  is  best  illustrated  in  the  final 
division  of  the  volume,  "  The  Vision  of  the  Man  Accurst."  It  is  not 
often  that  wo  meet  with  so  much  clearnesa  and  daring  combined. 
Neither  the  thought  nor  the  imagination  has  been  tmmmeUod.  Mr. 
Biiohanan  sliowa  us  the  world  aft«r  the  Great  Judgment,  when  all 
havo  l>een  redeemed  save  one  man — ^the  man  accurst.  The  wretched 
spirit  nioclts  at  the  Almighty  from  the  lonely  deep.  His  shrieks,  his 
revilingH,  his  laughter,  disturb  the  liarmony  of  the  universe.  The 
Lord  asks  if  there  is  anyone  whiv  ivill  share  the  exile  of  this 
loathsome  being,  and  two  respond  affirmatively  : — 

"  ThL<  womm  wlio  boro  biin  and  thu  wife  lie  wed — 
The  one  lie  hI«w  in  anifer,  tbo  other  he  sblpt, 
With  ravenons  clavre,  of  miment  and  of  food." 

They  went  forth  and  concpiered ;  they  kissed  the  fearful  thing's 
bloody  bands,  and  the  man  wept.  The  Lord  said,  "  The  man  is 
saved;  let  the  man  enter  in."  Such  i.-<  the  end  of  what  is  indu- 
bitably a  lofty  effort  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Buchanan  saya 
thi.s  poem  i.s  but  the  prelude  to  an  epic.  If  the  epic  be  at  all  of 
the  same  character,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  it  will 
assume  one  of  the  highcftt  poniticns  in  contemporary  poetry.  All 
the  qualities  which  are  admirable  in  poetic  art  find  a  lodgment 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  "  The  Book  of  Orm."  It  has 
simplicity,  grandeur;  beauty,  sublimity;  sweetness,  pathos.  The 
word -paintings  to  adopt  a  phrase  for  which  we  have  no  special 
liking,  but  which  is  vcrj*  expressive — is  wonderful ;  whilst  we  wit- 
ness also  a  felicitous  handling  of  all  kinds  of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
A  surface  reading  of  such  a  volume  an  this  is  a  great  injustice ; 
it  is  to  be  rerid  many  times,  and  never  without  a  new  and  siogulai* 
light  being  thrown  upon  passages  which  seemed  hazy  and  mean- 
iugtess  l>efore.  There  is  also  to  be  dLscemed,  Ijeneath  all  that  is 
tempestuous  and  apparently  the  tossings  of  a  wild  and  rebellious 
spirit,  the  firm  purpose  of  a  soul  which  has  not  slipped  its  anciior. 

A  yetir  or  two  ago  a  remarkable  poem,  entitled  Si.  Ahe  ami 
Me  Ssven  Wives,  waa  published  anonymously.  Although  first  issued 
in  this  country,  the  reviewers  were  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to 
au  American  poet,  part  aRsiguing  the  authon^hij)  to  Lowell  and  part 
to  Bret  Harte.  It  vraa  a  picture  of  Sn.lt  Lake  life,  as  its  title  im- 
plied, and  tlie  local  colouring  was  so  strong  Uiat  any  suspicions 
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one  mi^ht  cherish  that  the  author  was  an  EnjfUshman   were  almost 
imperatively  kid  to  sloop.     Yet  portions  of  the  poem  were  cast  ia 
a  form  which    led    the    reader  to    asaociate  with    it  the    name  «( 
Robert  Browning,  of  whose  hand  it  was  not  unworthy.    The  humour 
was  of  excellent  quality,  aud  the  Kense  of  delicacy,  even   with  w 
dai^rous  a  subject,  never  outraged.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  ge 
over  this  poem  now,  which  will  be  more  operative  as  au  exposure  ef 
the  evils  of  Mormondom  than  any  more  serious  or  prctODtious  book; 
but  wc  refer  to  it  because  it  has  beeu  succeeded  by  a  work  from  the 
samo  hand  which  betrays,  we  think,  thy  author  beyoud  the  power  of 
contradiction.     We  refer  to  VfhiU  Hoee  aiid  Red,  the  most  rcotark- 
able  poem  issued  for  a  considerable  period.     It  has  all  the  gorgeout 
colour  of  Titiaa,  with    the    breadth  of  Rembrandt.      Auoaymout 
though  it  be,  its  author  might  stake  hlg  £iime  upon   that   poem  ac 
lifting  him  to  a  very  liigh  place  aiuougst  hi*  brethren.     Though  n 
American  story — and  all  the  siogular  local  truthfulness   has    beat 
attained  which  distinguished  the    previous  poem — there  axe  signs 
about  the  later  work  which,  as  already  observed,  tinmistakeably  fix 
the  authorship.    It  Is  a  work  which  would  command  attention  from  its 
total  dissimilaiity  in  style  to  all  tlie  poetry  of  the  time.     With  » 
development  of  powers  of  satire  and  feeling  of  no  mean  order,  there 
is  the  seizure  and  portrayal  of  nineteeuth-century  life  in  the  most 
realistic  niauucr.     The  various  metres  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
poem   are  composed  add  to  the   general  effect   and    value  of  the 
work,   whilst   art   of  a   high   oi'der   is   exhibited   in    the    constrao- 
tion.     The  story  follows  the  adventures  of  two  heroines  who  fumifh 
the  title  for  the  book — one  belonging  to  the  dusky  Indian  raco,  and 
the  other  to  the  New  England  whites.     Red  Rose  is  the    typo  of  aU 
that  is  luxuriantly  beautiful  and  graceful,  with  a  senu-wildaes  of 
nature.    Thi»t  is  a  portrait  of  her  as  she  rests  coiled  on  her  warm 
forest  couch, — 

"  Aroaod  faer  brow  b  circlet  of  pure  gold. 

With  antique  tetters  ncrollwl, 
BtUTiR  LD  the  aun-nty.  nnd  Mith  g^ld  nlso 

IJcT  wrintn  and  anlclet  fflow  ; 
Amund  her  mxk  thv  threaded  wild  oat's  teeth 

Hnog  whiU:  M  iKat\,  boncMh 
ner  biMoma  li,i>Ave,  and  in  the  Hpacc  lieiwcco, 

Dnskly  tattooed,  ia  been 
A  fifrnni  nnall  tut  uf  n  jiinn-bork  brand 

Held  bliLeiu);  iu  a  haad. 
Her  Hkiit  of  ostino,  wrotight  with  braid  and  thread 

In  ijualnt  rignn  yellnw  and  red, 
Searoa  roaoheH  to  her  darit  and  dimpled  kneo, 

LflVFia;  ik  liua  and  frre. 
Bolow,  moeaulna  nd  aa  blood  are  wtniad. 

With  pold  and  purple  bound  ;— 
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fto  that  red-footed  like  the  stork  she  lies, 

With  noftl;  ahTooded  ayes. 
Whose  lirighbun  eeenu  iritli  beary  lufltroos  daw 

To  pieroo  Uie  dnric  Uds  tikniug'h. 
Her  eyellda  c!o«3,  her  poppied  lipa  ikpitrt. 

Ami  hPT  tjniok  eager  heart 
Stirriuig  her  wMrm  fnunii,  as  il  binl  unnecn 

Stirs  the  ■warm  lilac-sheen. 
She  dufflbcn,— and  of  oil  beneath  the  sldoa 

Seemetli  tlie  lut  to  rUe.'' 
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ts  not  thU  a  fiDer  description  than  aoy  pencil  could  accomplish, 
touching,  as  it  does,  character  as  well  as  bodily  outlines  ?  Another 
portrait,  eqiwUy  vrell  drawn,  is  presented  to  us  m  Eureka  Hart,  the 
gigantic  white  nmii  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Red  Rose  comes  upon 
him  in  the  wooiif,  falls  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot,  thinking  sho 
never  beheld  anything  more  beauteous,  and  he  is  taken  captive  by  a 
numWr  of  her  tribe.  Ths  captivity,  however,  which  himLi  him 
stronger  than  the  hold  of  the  tribe  is  the  captivity  of  love.  He  is 
just  the  easy-going,  handsome  animal,  and  becomes  hopelessly 
enchained  by  the  beanty  of  Rod  Rose.  The  nuptial  riles  arc  such, 
we  rogrct  to  atate,  as  would  not  make  the  marriage  legitimate  in  any 
well-regulated,  civilized  country,  but  the  two  seem  none  the  lesg 
happy  in  spite  thereof.  Tlie  paiwages  which  immediately  follow  this 
incident  betray  so  much  of  Mr.  I3uchanan's  .spirit  and  manner  that 
we  wonder  hi»  name  never  suggested  tttielf  as  the  author,  to  any  of 
the  numerous  critio*  of  the  poem.  Eureka  Hart  at  length  grew 
weary  of  his  lot,  and  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation  of  his  passion 
grew  vividly  the  remembrance  of  his  relations  far  away.  He  per- 
suaded Red  Rose  ultimately  to  consent  to  a  brief  visit  to  his  native 
place,  just  to  bid  a  final  farewell  to  those  he  loved.  He  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  a  paper  with  the  writing  (in  hi*  blood)  "  Eureka 
Hart,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Maine."  The  little  paper  lie.'*  for  ever 
on  her  heart  to  soothe  the  sad  pain  of  parting.  The  Sixth  Canto  of 
the  Second  Part  bears,  we  think,  almost  irresistible  evidence  of 
ha\-ing  been  written  by  the  author  of  London  Pocmtt,  allowing 
that  tlie  style  h.'w  ripened  in  the  interim.  Did  not  space  fail  we 
should  desire  to  reproduce  sOrae  of  the  chamiing  paiviflge^^  which  ho 
truthfully  depict  Drowsietown,  the  abode  of  the  llartjf.  When 
Eureka  arrives  and  settle?!  down  there,  it  is  not  without  flonii^  twinge 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  splendid,  impulsive  creature  he  has 
left  behind.  But  these  thou;?hts  become  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  is 
bewitched  by  Phor-be,  the  White  Rose,  who  presente  a  marked 
contrast  in  every  particular  to  his  former  love.  Dainty,  mild,  and 
pnidlih,  she  is  meant  to  be  a  happy  mother,  very  sober-mooded  and 
very  faithful.     The  upshot  is  that  Eureka  finds  himself  shortly  at  the 
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altar  wltli  Plicebo,  who  is  united  to  him  In  holy  matrimony  by  Pancm 
Pendou.     And  uow  begins  ttic  rcnlly  jjTand  and  tragical  part  of  th<f 
Htory.     We  }mvo  had  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  painted  by  the 
poets  agaiii  unci  again,  but  winter  very  scldoui.    Let  anyoce  who 
wL8hos  for  a  perfect  description  of   tho  season  turn   to   the  book 
dcvutod  Lo  the  Great  Snow.     Never  was  anything  more  beautifully 
luid  accurately  realized,  and  as  we  read  we  are  sensible  of  the  fact 
Uiat  there  is  more  after  all  in  the  cold,  calm,  white  season  than  ve 
Im^e  hitherto  imagined.     During  the  great  snowstorm  Pha:be  is  at 
home  wondering  what  keeps  Eureka  in  the  town.     Meunwhile,  there 
is  a  foot  on  the  snow,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.     A  low  murmuris 
at  hiuvL  heiixd,  and  iit)iiietliing  taps  at  the  window.  The  door  is  opened, 
and   in  staggers  u   woman — the  Ited  liose — with  an   iiifaat  at  her 
broiuit.     Shu  has  bt^en  wearied  at  the  absence  of  her  love,  and  affec- 
tion has  guided  her  steps  right  away  from  the  haunts  of  her  tribe  to 
Drowstietown.     Phoubo  liuda  the  paper  bearing  her  husband'-s  namp 
upon  tho  wanderer,  but  in  the  utidst  of  her  conflicting  emotions  the 
door  opens,  and  Eureka  Hart  walks  in.     The  poem  from  this  point 
LS  full    of  force  and  jmthos.     The  loving  heart  of  Phtiobe  couquetv 
her  anger  when  she  beholdti  the  death-touch  upon  Red  Rose,  and  in 
pitying  she  forgives.     Her  ri%-al  dies  m  the  arms  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  Eureka,  still  regarding  bun  a*  her  god-like  chief.     This  i5 
the  final  glimpse  of  her:— 

"  See !  her  hand  ])o[ntfi  apwnrd  Hlnwly, 
With  an  awful  sraoa  and  holy, 
And  her  vycx  »rc  Nijiiix  clearly, 
'  MaatOT,  lord,  Iteloved  ho  d«ATly, 
Wi>  ohiill  meet,  with  sinil*  grown  fonder, 
lu  fiod'a  hnp|>y  jiruiriiw  yonder  ; 
Where  no  snow  falls  :  where,  for  eror. 
Flows  the  shining  Milky  Rlwr, 
On  wbow  luukA.  divinely  glouinfr. 
Shapes  like  oois  «n  oamin^,  soinif, 
In  the  happy  ntar-dcw  moviujr. 
Silent,  Bniiling,  loved,  and  loving" ! 
Fare  theo  wr.ll,  till  Uivn,  my  Mutor!' 
n«r)c,  her  liraatb  comefi  fniuCer,  raaCer, 
^Miilc,  in  lore  mim  cannot  mesflnic^ 

KiMing  htt  white  vr&rr!oT'iii  hand, 
She  mnka.  Trith  one  gnMt  nmile  of  pl«iunuie — 

Lust  Auah  upon  the  blackcuing  brand  \ " 


Now,  although  in  an  arti.stic  seune  mmv-  would  consider  this  poem  ti> 
fail  bccnuse  of  its  ending,  we  cannot  so  regai-d  it  The  author  lias 
obvimisly  meant  to  exhibit  to  ns  the  fragmentary  clifii-acter,  and 
nttcrlj  di:(appoiiiting  nature  of  human  life.  To  say  that  he  doc«  not 
manifest  art  because  his  work  ends  with  a  feeling  of  mehmcholv. 
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ficems  to  us  mast  inefficient  ci'iticism.  The  work  ends  ttt^ically, 
■exactly  a«  tho  author  intended  it  shoutd  end  from  the  first  iuception 
of  the  stovy:  though  of  course  the  moBt  promincnl  impi-oHBiou  lefl 
on  the  mind  is  that  the  poem  was  conceived  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  passion  of  the  Red  Rose.  The  very  realiKiii  to 
which  the  poet  is  devoted  would  be  defeated  ha*l  he  attempted  to 
reconcile  ideas  and  facts  which  are  seen  to  be  in  positive  discord.  If 
the  poem  be  inartistic,  certainly  one  half  of  our  pathetic  literature 
— both  in  prose  and  verse — must  bear  it  company.  But  its  genius  ia 
toe  true  to  permit  of  such  a  false  coucluKiun,  The  poem  is  great — 
great  in  truthfulness,  la  conception,  aud  in  elaboration.  The  matter, 
however,  in  which  wo  are  most  couceraed  is,  that  though  its  author- 
ship ha«  not  been  acknowledged,  there  are  traces  of  workmansliip 
■about  it  which  point  to  Mr.  Buchanan  as  its  author.  It  exhibits,  in 
ihe  first  place,  an  am  pi  ideation  of  one  of  his  strongest  personal 
-canons  in  poetry. — that  the  writer  should  be  perfectly  disinterested, 
aud  free  himself  completely  from  faulty  systems  of  el-hics  which  are 
too  often  accepted  without  due  consideration.  Then,  again,  several 
■of  the  situations  in  the  poem,  which  would  have  been  rejected  by 
•other  living  poets,  of  suflicient  standing  capable  of  writing  it,  as 
migar,  have  been  deliberately  chosen,  and  successfully  handled.  In 
fdiort,  afl  Mr.  Buchanan  deinrcd  it  to  be  di.stinctly  understood  by  ht$ 
Lvndon  Poctn»  and  Mey  BUme,  we  have  conventionalities  set  aside, 
and  the  human  heart  inverted,  with  all  Its  passions,  so  that  tho 
■remainder  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  poet,  might  be  able  to  witness 
its  subtle  workings.     Between  Nell  and  Red  Rose  we  perceive  a 

at  amount  of  approximation.  In  both  we  have  an  out-of-the-way 
recreation,  hut  from  him  who  gave  us  the  first  it  would  not  be  difficult 
■to  predicate  the  gift  of  the  latter.  Character  has  been  preserved  in 
both  cases,  and  the  truth  spiritualized  in  precisely  the  same  mode. 
There  is  no  more  vulgarity  in  one  portrait  than  in  the  other.  Neither 
does  the  poet  profess  to  explain  everything :  enough  for  him  to  dare 
■to  be  true.  The  personal  chonl  running  through  this  poem,  WhiiG 
Rose  and  Red,  we  should  have  considered  sufficient  to  identify  it. 
Beside*  Tennyson  aud  Browning,  there  i."*  no  other  person  except 
Mr.  Buchanan  whose  work  we  could  consider  it  to  be,  and  there  are 
insuperable  aspects  which  would  immediately  forbid  us  associating 
tlie  authorship  with  tho  Poet  Laureate,  or  the  writer  of  "  Fippa 
passes."  We  shall  at  some  future  day  probably  receive  confirmation 
of  the  views  just  expressed  from  the  (at  present)  unknown  author  of 
the  work. 

Upon  the  prose  works  of  Mr.  Buchanan  there  is  no  room  tefl  to 
enlarge,  nor  perhaps  is  there  any  great  necessity  for  doing  so.  They 
•exhibit  to  a  large  extent  the  same  ijualitics  as  his  labours  in.  verse. 
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Thoro  is  the  i^iiic  &biiolute  truthfulness  to  th^  Hceoes  he  prufeases  to 
descriU',  witli  a  strong  power  of  wurds.  In  the  l.Ki.nd  vf  Lome  wu 
have  more  thau  one  passage  ^vhicb  tbr  eloquence  can  vie  with  tuny- 
thiog  accompUabcd  in  the  uiea^ureD  of  song.  The  author  lias  got 
amongst  the  bcautius  and  the  woiidei's  of  Ifature  iu  which  liis  suiil 
delights,  aud  Iiis  fancy  bus  been  allowed  to  wander  free  :md  unre- 
strained. The  crudity  which  was  a  distinguishable  chamclenstic  of 
his  easays  has  completely  disappeared,  aad  the  author  writes  as  froeJt 
as  in  his  more  imturul  element.  The  attractiveness  and  grandeur  of 
Scotch  scenery  were  but  a  shadow  and  a  name  to  u»  tUI  we  read  bi» 
glowing  >le>!>Ci'iptiou!>,  but  now  wo  feel  as  though  we  aUo  had  been 
subject  to  the  tcrrurs  of  the  Qidf  of  Corryvrechon,  aud  had  beheld 
the  gloom  aud  the  mystery  brooding  over  Loch  Corruisk, 

In  making  si:>me  final  observations  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  as  one  of 
the  prominent  poets  of  the  time,  there  i»  an  excellent  sign  vitsible  in 
his  work-7.  which  is  mo«t  hopeful  for  the  future.  He  is  not  an  echo  of 
any  other  jwet.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  song,  or  whatever 
position  maybe  assigned  to  it,  St  is  perfectly  original  and  spontaneous, 
Hb  has  not  sung  becaiu^e  he  has  been  moved  to  imitation  by  the 
graces  of  other  [ioets,  nor  for  any  i>ther  reason,  except  the  one  which 
should  always  determine  the  poet,  viz.,  because  song  was  in  his  heart 
Tliat  is  an  election  whoso  end  is  always  ineWtabIc— more  commaad- 
iug  aud  imperious  than  Fate.  As  well  try  to  eliminate  muMic  trom 
the  binl  an  suppress  the  volitions  aud  the  manifestattooM  of  the  poet. 
It  is  his  life  to  sing.  There  may  be  faUe  niugers  who  for  the  momeat 
contrive  to  attract  the  public  ear,  but  their  influence  is  fleeting. 
They  can  no  more  satisfy  the  world  than  could  the  sounds  which 
would  proceed  from  an  automaton  being.  The  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  singer  is  uonatiiml  and  that  his  music  is  a  forced 
growth,  that  momeat  will  his  power  begin  to  decline.  It  is  some- 
thing, then,  that  our  author  is  of  suiHcicnt  calibre  to  be  able  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  any  of  liis  species.  He  has  studied  deeply 
at  many  imaginative  springs,  but  his  own  well  of  song  i.s  unraiked 
with  their  waters.  His  ii  Iterance  is  growing  clearer  and  more 
distinct  every  year.  But  in  addition  to  this  originality,  there  is  the 
merit  of  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  superior  school 
of  poetry  to  that  which  generally  attracts  singers  d  a  lower  ordei. 
So  far  from  regarding  the  subjects  wliich  he  has  chosen  as  unworthy 
of  the  poet's  pen,  wc  think  it  redounds  to  hU  credit  that  he  has  thus 
probed  the  depths  of  society.  All  his  graphic,  dramatic  force  would 
liave  been  a  mere  shadow,  nay  lost  altogether,  if  he  had  misled  the 
realism  which  is  impressed  on  everything  ho  has  written.  The  art 
which  delineates  the  career  of  a  poor  costcr-girl  may  be  as  fine  and 
correct  as  that  which  conceives  a  Hamlet :  false  art  lies  not  in  the 
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subject,  but  in  the  Diaimer  of  txeatmcat.  Essential  Rcrvtce  \a 
rcudereJ  lu  humanity  whcu  any  life  iti  so  presented  to  it  as  to  beget 
Hympatliy  for  the  object,  wbitst  Vice  is  left  untoycd  with,  and  appears 
in  all  itri  naked  liiduousuesa  lu  uuch  a  way  as  wiis  uevur  before 
accomplished,  we  believe,  Mi-.  Buclianait  \\q^,  in  h\s  Liiiduu  lyrics, 
come  between  society  and  the  degraded  beings  who  have  been  the 
objecbi  cf  its  coatempi  and  dis^uat,  and  hab  acted  at)  an  ititeipreter. 
It  is  poetry  of  tbis  description  which  will  succeed  in  retaioiag  it« 
hold  upon  humanity.  Whatever  else  may  die,  song  which  is  im- 
pres^^ed  with  a  true  and  profound  human  interest  is  imperisliahlo. 

Again,  his  gcniuB  and  pathos  arc  not  local.  Man  Uio  unit  being 
mortal,  but  man  tho  species  being  immortal,  that  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  essential  lot  of  humanity — joy  and  sufferiDg — must 
also  pass  on  from  ago  to  age,  gaiberiag  strength  and  vitality.  But 
how  iti  the  pathos  of  a  life  to  be  seized  ^  It  cannot  be  done  in  the 
attempted  ruviviHcation  of  beings  long  dead,  without  the  aid  of  the 
rfineet  qualities  of  Uie  great  poet — iusiglit,  emotion,  liiDccrity.  Given 
tiiese  qualities,  and  witness  their  exercise  upon  contemporary  subjects, 
aaiA  we  have  at  once  poetry  which  is  not  only  true  to-day,  but  must 
be  immortally  so.  Whoa  wo  read  Mr.  BucUauau's  LvniJUnir  Foems 
we  felt  that  they  wei-e  great,  il'  even  from  theii'  courage  alone. 
Kothiug  was  wanting  save  those  fiuisliing  touches  to  the  marble 
which  oie  no  essential  part  of  the  portrait,  but  which  leave  uaotTcndcd 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  spirttualization  was  complete.  His 
ethology,  too,  was  accurate;  there  was  no  contradiction  between 
persons  individualized  and  their  actions — owing  to  the  perfect  disin- 
terestedne-ss  of  the  poet  we  had  the  beings  themiselves,  and  not  beings 
partially  deprived  of  their  identity  by  the  plastic  influence  of  the 
artist.  What  our  author  lacked  in  Ids  earlier  work  he  has  been 
gi-adually  asyimllatiug  since,  aud  has  now  succeeded  in  gettiug  his 
language  and  hi»  art  uuder  the  fulle^jt  coutrol. 

In  the  great  power,  then,  of  appealing  to  universal  humanity  lies 
Jlr.  Buchauan's  security.    An  author  who  can  do  that  may  well 

vc  to  poets  of  another  school  the  alliterative  deification  of  the 
'fieahly  lusts.  Such  things  could  not  satisfy  him.  Here  we  have  a 
man  who  is  fitted  for  nobler  work.  The  Book  of  Oiin  is  an  a-ssurancc 
that  wo  shall  yet  receive  fi-om  Mr.  Buchanan's  hand  a  greater  poem. 
Ttiat  he  is  capable  of  writing  an  epic  admits  of  UtUe  doubt  after  a 
just  consideration  of  what  he  has  already  achieved  i  and  he  will  not 
have  fulfilled  his  destiny  till  he  has  given  it  to  us.  The  full  richQesa 
of  his  genius  only  began  to  unfold  itself  clearly  in  his  latest  poem. 
A  wide  field  in  which  laurels  are  to  be  won  lies  before  him  ;  and  his 
future  is  within  his  own  making.  Competent  critics  have  assured 
him  that  be  has  abready  added  to  English  literature  much  which 
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ought  not  to  perish ;  and  in  this  verdict  \;&  unhedtatingly  agree. 
The  light  of  Nature  has  been  his  guide,  and  the  human  heart  his 
study.  With  these  still  as  his  greatest  incentives  he  must  unques- 
tionably attain  an  exalted  position  amongst  the  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  doubts,  his  interrogatories,  do  not  alarm 
us.  In  a  poet  they  are  healthy  signs,  and  prevent  stagnation  or 
deterioration.  They  beget  hope  that  Light  will  be  seen  at  last.  To 
the  Seer  belongs  the  power  of  elevating  the  human  soul,  of  unravel- 
ling life's  mysteries,  and  of  piercing  through  many  of  those  folds 
which  prevent  man  from  apprehending  God.  This  power,  or  this 
glamour,  or  whatever  it  be,  is  indubitably  upon  Mr.  Buchanan.  Let 
him  be  ftdthful  to  himself  and  to  his  gifts,  and  in  an  age  which 
does  not  promise  to  be  rich  in  lofty  poetry,  he  will  produce  works 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  accepted  as  incontestably  great,  and  worthy 
of  the  world's  preservation. 

George  Bahnett  Sboth. 


BISHOP  BUTLER  AS  A  AVRITER  ON  EVIDENCES. 


IT  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  in  the  year  1713,  that  Joseph 
Butler,  a  young  student  in  a  Dissenters'  Academy  at  Tewkeahury, 
wrote  his  firet  letter  to  l)r.  Samuel  Clarke,  controverting  some  posi- 
tions in  the  ti  priori  demoDstrtition  of  the  being  antl  attributes  of 
God.  In  that  letter  Butter  said  that  it  had  been  \\\s  bnaiuesB  ever 
siuce  he  wo*  "capable  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  to  finti  a  demon- 
strative proof."  He  wished  this  not  merely  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  bat 
to  be  able  "  to  defend  the  great  (ruths  of  natural  religion,  and  those  of 
the  Christian  revelation  wliicli  fuUow  fmm  tlieni,  againut  nil  opposera." 
Hitherto  he  had  got  "  vwry  prol>able  argument*!,"  yet  he  could  go  but  a 
little  way  with  "dumonstration  in  the  proof  of  those  things."  The 
objections  to  Christianity,  as  it  was  thou  undcriitood,  had  become 
formidable.  The  host  of  c\ideuce-writcre  were  content  with  an  eajjy 
victory  over  the  Deists  by  tracing  their  unbelief  to  immorHlity,  or 
treating  their  objections  as  frivolouH.  Earaest  men  like  Butler  saw 
that  a  grave  eriftis  had  come,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  met  l>y  any 
■evasion  of  difficulties.  In  almost  entire  seclusion  from  the  world 
for  nearly  thirty  years  he  pondered  over  the  gi-cat  probleni  of  his 
age.  The  result  wr,s  the  "  Analogy  "  published  in  I73fi.  Since  the 
letters  to  Clarke,  the  Deist  controverey  had  engros.sed  the  public 
mind  Collins,  WooI»toD,  and  Tindal  had  in  succession  engaged  the 
great  dcfenderti  of  (he  faith,  and  tlie  press  was  teeming  with  bookn 
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and  pamplikU  intendeil  to  dcmonetrnte  by  exterod.  evidence  ttie 
truth  of  the  CliristiaQ  rrligion. 

In  the  iuscriptiou  which  Soiithey  wruce  for  Butler's  tombstoue 
iu  Bmtul  Cathednkl,  Butler  is  said  to  have  developed  the  analogy  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  "thw  OTiialUtiticm  and  course  of  nature  ;" 
to  haveooiistructeil  an  "  irntfragablc  proof"  of  its  trutli,  and  to  have 
found  "  in  outward  and  visible  things  the  type  and  ovidenco  of  tho«(e 
ATiTUiN  THK  Vkil."  It  is  not  often  that  iuscriplionH  on  torabstooeS- 
speak  (he  truth.  Tliey  must  all  he  interpreted  with  amufi  allowanoe 
for  the  cxercifio  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  and  the  tendency  to 
exaggeration  inseparable  from  panegyric.  Wc  do  not  except 
Southcy's  epitaph  for  the  grave  of  Butler.  It  aEmis  not  only  what 
Butler  never  did,  but  what  be  never  professed  to  do.  He  found  no 
"irrefragable  proof"  of  Christianity.  He  found  no  more  evidence  of 
the  invisible  in  the  visible  lliuu  othen*  before  Lim  had  found.  He 
was  tialiitfiud  with  being  able  to  show  that  Uhristiauity  was  not  no 
evidently  false  as  many  in  that  age  suppo»ud  it  to  he.  There  ha  a 
mighty  coutnuit  between  tlie  humble  ta»k  which  iie  set  before  him, 
and  the  gigantic  work  wliich  his  uudiscriuiiuatiug  admirers  say  he 
accomplished. 

Li  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Christianity,  or  the  eystem  of 
doctrines  which  went  by  that  name,  was  not  only  openly  assailed  by 
able  and  learned  writers,  but  it  was  regarded  as  ohsolele  by  men  of 
the  world,  and  hail  become  a  subject  of  Jest  for  the  illiitinite  ami' 
the  profane.  It  was  diitcii^sed  every  evening  by  Urely  wits  in  iha 
CciTee -houses,  and  it  had  been  refuted  a  thousand  times  to  the  general 
satifefactiou  of  all  parties.  To  be  au  uubeliever  or  a  "  free-thinker  " 
was  the  fashionable  mode  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  superior 
wisdom.  In  Addison's  conie<ly  of  "  The  Drummer,"  when  Mr.  Tin»el 
is  disappointed  in  tite  object  of  his  alTcctlon^,  he  widheil  it  to  be 
understood  that,  he  had  profes.^ed  himself  an  unbeliever  merely  "  to 
show  his  parts."  In  the  introduction  to  the  "  Analogy,"  Butler  says 
that  "  it  was  taken  for  granted  by  many  persona  that  Chiistiauity  is 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length 
discovered  to  be  fictitious."  In  his  famous  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
Durham,  he  speaks  of  the  Churches  throughout  England  as  falling 
into  ruius,  ami  argues  from  the  general  decay  of  &utb  iu  Lhe  eatth 
that  the  a{lvent  of  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  near  at  hand.  Similar 
accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  unbelief  aie  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  theological  writci-s  of  Butler's  time.  Swift,  writing  in  the  retgu 
of  Queen  Anne,  says  that  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
either  in  the  army  or  rrnvj-,  believe  in  religion,  and  that  "  of  people 
of  quality,  great  numbers  avow  their  disbelief  in  all  revelation.*' 

The  temper  with  which  Butler  pleaded  for  Christianity  was  iu 
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wonderful  coutrast  with  tbat  of  the  cfHleucc-UTitcis  of  his  time. 
Unbelief,  even  in  the  simplest  form  of  a  doubt,  was  ascribed  to 
immorality.  Beulley  said  of  those  wLom  he  refuted,  tbat  "tbcir 
stolidity  bafflyd  all  argumeuts ;  that  their  God  was  thoir  belly,  and  if 
heaven  could  be  obtaiued  without  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  there 
would  be  oo  infidels."  Even  the  philosophical  Berkeley  made  jei-ts 
with  an  uiwteinly  levity  on  the  auialluess  of  the  pineal  glands  of  the 
free-thinkers,*  whom  ho  described  as  libertines,  enthusiasts,  ti^comerB, 
und  »jceptk-»,  who  began  as  LutitudluariauK  und  ended  a^  atheists,  f 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Butler.  The  lieut  of  coutroverMy  never 
disturbs  biii  calm  impartiality,  and  the  subject  wok  too  seriuuit  for 
jests. 

Iniitead  of  reftitatloa  and  demontitratiou,  Butler's  object  was  to- 
obvi^ite  objections  and  to  discover  probabilities.  These  he  found  in 
analogies.  The  word  analogy  haM  a  very  wide  application,  atid  Butler 
usefi  it  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  meaning,  Quintiliau,  tlincnui'Hing 
of  Qrammar,  explains  it  an  the  princit>lu  by  which  light  ih  ^hL-d  upm 
what  is  uncertain  by  referring  it  to  what  U  known.  The  lost  or 
doubtful  forms  of  a  verb  or  a  noun  ore  supplied  nnaloxically  from 
the  kno^vn  forms  of  a  corresponding  word.  The  value  of  analogy  for 
an  arg-unicnt  is  only  of  a  general  kiud,  and  the  degree  of  probability 
may  be  different  in  every  case.  The  word  whose  forms  we  know 
may  have  m  it  some  irregularities,  and  the  word  whose  forms  are  to 
be  supplied  may  not  be  in  every  respect  the  same.  With  Butler  the 
Constitiition  and  course  of  nature  is  the  paradigm.  Between  it  and 
religion  there  is  a  general  correspondence  or  analogy.  So  far  as  the 
things  compared  are  like  each  other,  there  is  a  mutual  conBrraation 
of  their  coming  from  the  same  Author.  So  far  as  they  are  unknown, 
incomprehensible,  or  apparently  irregular,  there  is  still  a  corre- 
spondence. This  raay  prove  nothing,  but  it  meets  objections.  For 
ei'er\*  ohjcction  against  Revelation,  on  account  of  tilings  dark  and 
inexplicable,  ia  eijually  vali*l  against  Nature. 

Butler   u^es   a^   the   text    of    hi.s    argument  this   paswigu   from 

Origen  : — "  He  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded   from 

Him  who  is  the  Author  uf  Nature  may  well  expi°ct  to  Hud  thu  same 

sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  iu  the  cunstitutiou  uf  uatuiu" 

_  CeUus  objected  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.     Urigcn 

^^H  *  S«e  a  paper  In  the  "  Guardian." 

^^^  -f-  Among  the  many  l>Qok«  wntt«u  agaitixt  Tiuilid,  then  wm  a  |M>em  by  Dr.  Eranii, 

I  a  Uigli  Churah  Oxiunl  divuK!.     lu  Um  poem  the  dcvU  appears  to  TiudiU  m  n  coWegt 

I  bttd-niafcer,  ami  after  giving  turn  the  ikiwv  from  the  lower  xtgiaoA,  oonolodes  with 

L  th«ae  words— 

^^L  "  To  Toland.  CoUins,  Stephens,  AsgU,  tdl, 

^^K^^  Sir  Ricliunl  llowaid  fxoM  jon  kindly  w«ll, 

^^^^^^L  And  hop(»  to  see  you  shortly  all  in  belL" 
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tttiswwed  that  it  was  comraun  for  pcnsona  to  lay  ilown  their  lives  to 
nvert  pestilences,  barreu  seasons,  or  tcmpcitts  of  the  sea.  Celsii 
objected  the  desertion  and  trencher}'  of  Judas.  Origen  answe 
that  it  waa  nothing  uncommon  for  dimples  to  doecrt  tlieir  master. 
Arifttotle  !eft  Plato,  and  Chryaippus  forsook  Cieanthes.  Cels 
objected  the  many  diiferent  opinions  among  Cliristiaos,  and  O 
answered  tliai  it  waa  the  uame  in  philosophy  and  medicine.  Th 
answers  met  the  ohjections  of  Celsus.  Origen,  however,  in  the 
general  application  of  hin  priTiciple,  8ometime«  intended  more  than 
merely  to  answerobjcctions.  The  ponitive  correapondenccH  were  actual 
proofs.  The  iiiytttical  meaningH  of  Scripture  answered  lo  the  Htt^ral 
mcaiiingH.  Faii<^io->i  were  often  made  rcalitieK.  But  at  the  foundation 
of  Uio  principle:  there  wom  the  profound  conception  of  a  univcrRal  har- 
mony in  all  thn  splieron  of  the  divine  activity.  Biitlcr  sometimes 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  Uftc  of  the  principle 
even  in  some  positive  form.  Rut  in  tho  "Analogy  "  he  is  addre^sittg 
the  Deists.  U is  arguments  are  intended  to  meet  the  ohjection«  of 
men  who  atlmit  that  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  arc  the 
work  of  (iod.  This  is  not  finding  the  evidence  of  the  invisible  in  the 
visible,  nor  deriving  arguments  for  the  constitution  of  another  world 
from  the  course  of  this.  It  is  only  showing  that  Cliristlanity  is  not 
so  certainly  false  as  some  persons  supposed  it  to  be. 

The  objection  will  naturally  Im?  matle  that  la  prove  so  little  was 
sorely  not  worth  such  prufound  and  elaborate  reasoning.  But 
though  Hutlcr  was  ostensibly  oildiessing  men  who  made  fo. 
tibjections  to  ChriHtiauity,  he  hod  aiNO  m  his  mind  the  frivolous  free^ 
ihiiikors  of  his  time.  ludiffbrcncc  where  there  was  q  pi-obability, 
however  small,  was  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  man.  Aud  if  that 
iiuiiScrencc  was  the  growth  of  an  immoral  life,  its  danger  w;is  serious 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  convince  men 
that  Christianity  realJy  had  clear  demands  to  be  earnestly  and  im- 
partially examined.  Butler  also  knew  the  importance  in  an  argument 
of  getting  one  bit  of  sure  grtunul,  however  small. 

The  argument  of  the  "Analogy"  is  all  suspendetl  on  an  if.  Objec- 
tions are  to  be  met,  if  from  other  sources  we  have  siifficient  evidence 
that  Christianity  hax  divine  autlKirity,  The  objections  being  obviated, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a  statenieut  of  the  external  evidences  which 
amouut  in  the  aggregate  to  a  probability  that  Chrialianity  is  irua 
It  will  be  uectsaary  for  the  Jiake  of  clearut-ss  to  anange  our  remarka 
under  different  heads.     We  ahall  notice — 

I.  Tlie  Clu-istiauity  which  Butler  undertook  to  defend, 

lu  the  time  of  the  Deist  controversy  the  mau  who  could  have 
defined  cither  Dei^m  or  Christianity  would  have  done  more  to  refute 
the  DeisU  than  wa'*  done  by  nine-tentlis  of  tJjo  evidence-writers. 
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AH  the  Deists  called  tlierasclves  Christians,  and  some  Climtiaus  so 
explained  Christianity  as  to  make  It  agree  with  Deism  iu  all  hut  the 
name.  The  Deists  wiid  they  belicvnd  all  that  was  reaj*ouabIe  in 
Chnstianity,  and  that  Christiitiiity  roally  was  an  authoritative  reptib- 
Hofltton  of  what  was  already  known  through  the  use  of  the  natural 
Cacnltios.  There  was  a  goncml  agroemu-nt  between  the  Deists  and 
the  Christians  that  the  supremacy  sliould  be  given  to  reason.  The 
divergences  began  when  they  came  to  apply  the  principle  on  which 
lb ey  were  agreed.  Christianity,  said  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  a  sermun 
preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosiwl,  is  aa 
old  as  creation.  It  is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature.  This 
was  sound  theology  coming  from  a  bishop.  But  when  Matthew 
Ttndal  showed  the  analogy  between  the  religion  of  nature  and  that 
of  the  gospel,  and  called  bis  book  "  Christianity  as  Old  as  Creation," 
it  was  Deism.  Slierioek  was  dpfeniiing  CliirHtianity  by  showing  its 
agi-eement  with  tho  rohgtoo  of  nature.  Tiadal  cwiie  after  him,  and 
then,  as  AViuburtoouaid — 

"  It  woa  sport  to  bm 
The  eagineer  hgUt  with  hb  own  petAid." 


TBut  Sherlock  liiul  added  that  there  wjls  HoniethiDg  in  Christianity, 
additional  tu  the  religion  of  nature.  Tliere  wa.s  a  suhenie  for  the 
recovery  of  man  from  sin.  The  Dcints  said  that  thoy  had  no  grounds 
for  doubting  that  Cod  wonld  forgive  the  penitent,  and  therefore  they 
did  uot  sec  the  neces.sity  for  this  addition  to  tho  religion  of  nature. 
The  scheme  of  rocovery  was  differently  understood  by  different 
theologians.  Dr.  Sykes  explained  all  the  sacrificial  language  of  the 
New  Testament  as  ejtpressing  the  fact  of  the  divine  forgivcnesB, 
Christ's  death  was  not  a  satisfaction  for  siu  nor  a  substitution  for  the 
punwhment  of  the  sinner.  That  He  made  atonetnent  with  His  blood 
was  only  a  Jewish  mode  of  «aying  that  tboKe  wlio  rejx'nted  and 
amended  their  lives  would  bo  forgiven.  Tliis  was  an  explanation  of 
the  atonement  which  lett  but  little  to  ehoosc  bctweou  Christianity 
ami  tbiit  DeiKin  which  rtigardcd  Christianity  as  merely  a  republication 
of  natural  religion. 

The  Christianity  which  Butler  was  to  defend  was  a  Christianity  t(j  bo 
receiveti  on  external  eviilencc,  which  amounted  to  a  high  probability 
but  which  did  not  give  absolute  certainty.  Uc  did  not  burdon  his 
argument  with  tho  tln^ory  of  an  mithoritative  Church,  nor  did  ho 
make  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  revelation.  The  general 
teaching  of  tho  Scriptures  as  understood  by  the  orthodox  Churches 
was  the  sidwtaiice  of  what  he  called  Christiauity.  If  any  of  it  could 
be  shown  not  to  be  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  bti  rejected.  Tho 
doctrines  revealed  wei'6  regarded  as  In  tho  main  reasonable,  but 
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thobG  ]>arts  Tvhtcb  were  not  within  the  reach  of  reason  were  to   be 
found  in  some  respects  analogous  to  what  wc  Kce  in  nature. 

Butler  came  into  the  Deist  controversy  at  the  point  where  Sherlock 
left  it.  He  diJ  not  know  that  he  was  suggcstiug  anything  original. 
He  ditl  not  Intend  to  do  more  than  defend  the  popular  faith.  He 
nsed  all  the  forma  of  speech,  and  many  of  the  arguments  current  in 
his  time.  In  fact  the  remarkable  tiling  in  Butler's  book  is  that  it 
contuins  iu  a  condensed  form  th^  whole  thought  of  the  age,  which  Is 
there  living  its  own  lift;,  working  out  its  own  ends,  and  arriving  at 
liometliing  which  neither  Butler  nor  any  one  in  his  day  iteems  to 
have  foreseen.  Thu  old  life  still  lived,  but  hcneath  it  was  a  aew 
life  concealed.  And  tliiti  new  life  had  been  generated  by  the  Deif;t& 
The  "  Analogy  of  Religion "  would  never  have  been  written  but 
for  that  seuse  of  eternal  order,  thut  ueusc  of  a  couNtitution  both  in 
nature  and  in  man,  which  had  been  pushed  into  prominence  by  the 
Shaftealuiys,  the  Tolands,  and  the  Tiudala. 

Butler  followed  Sherlock  in  calling  Christianity  a  "  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature."  He  followed  Sherlock,  too,  in  calling 
natural  religion  the  foundation  an:l  "  principal  part"  of  Cliristianlty.* 
He  therefore  agreed  with  the  Deists  as  to  the  principal  part  of 
revpalod  religion.  He  charged  the  Deists  with  denying  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  and  he  refuted  them  from  thi>  darkiio*s  of  the  Pagan 
world.  But  the  Deixts  were  far  from  denying  the  darkness  <& 
Pagauimn.  When  they  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion 
they  meant  it  only  in  the  sen«e  that  iiatund  religion  was  identical 
with  the  moral  duties  of  Christianity,  and  that  these  were  sufficient 
for  a  righteous  life.  The  motive  which  led  to  this  was  regai'dcd  as 
indifferent  so  long  as  the  thing  itself  wa.s  gained. 

From  what  we  know  of  Butler  s  principles,  both  fiom  the  "Analogy" 
and  hi.9  sermons,  wc  should  have  cnnchidcd  that  he  would  have 
agreed  with  thin  principle.  But  he  dtte.s  not.  Christianity  is  the 
republication  of  natural  religion  with  authority,  hut  it  is  also  a 
particular  dispensation  with  new  duties  and  now  eommandfi,  the 
neglect  of  which  may  not  bo  an  indifferent  matter.  From  the 
importance  which  Biitler  attaches  to  this  particular  dispensation,  we 
might  conclude  thai  it.  and  nut  natural  religion,  was  the  principal 
part  of  Christianity.  Of  course  it  is  all  subject  to  the  if  from 
extciTial  proof.  But  it  is  supposed  that  neglect  of  this  ndditional 
dispensation  may  bo  followed  in  the  fnture  world  in  tliesame  natural 
way  as  inevittthle  consequences  follow  vice,  f  The  argument  in  dorivt'd 
from  the  necessity  of  using  appointed  means  such  as  those  which  we 
have  in  the  pasitive  in.stitiitinns  of  Cliristinnity.  A  rcferr-nco  la 
made  apparently  with  approbation   to  Waterlaiid'a  argumeuta  for 
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the  efficacy  of  sacrameBts  on  the  ground  of  their  being  positive 
comra.'iiidK. 

This  argument,  with  the  direct  reference  to  Waterl!»nd,  clenrly 
determines  the  kiii<l  of  Cliristianity  which  Butler  meant  to  def'.-'nd. 
It  Wfla  a  religion  imposed  from  wiUii»ii't  hy  an  external  aittliority, 
and  w!)ose  precepts  were  to  he  kept,  becauso  of  thu  possible  danger 
which  might  arise  from  neglecting  lliem.  When  Samuel  Clarke  died 
he  left  ready  for  publication  au  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  con^t^ted  of  lectures  that  he  had  delivered  to  his  parishionerfl 
in  Westminster.  Clarke  describe^l  the  sacraments  a*  positive  insti- 
tutions which  had  "the  nature  only  of  means  to  an  end,  and  arc 
never  to  be  wimparcd  with  moral  virtues,  nor  can  be  of  any  use  and 
benefit  without  those,  nor  can  be  in  any  degree  equivalents  for  the 
want  of  them."  Dr.  Watertand  was  then  in  the  height  of  bis  i-epa- 
tation.  He  had  already  taught  that  to  neglect  (Christ's  sacraments, 
which  arc  positive  institutions  of  the  gospel,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to 
break  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  The  Deists  had  neglected 
the  "particular  dispensation"  of  Christianity  to  give  prominence  to 
the  eternal  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and  High  Churchmen,  like 
Dr.  Waterland,  answered  them  that  to  be  unbaptizcd  or  to  neglect 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  as  great  a  sin  as  adultery  or  ranrder.  The 
publication  of  Clarke's  "  Exposition  "  provoked  a  new  controversy 
on  the  relative  importance  of  moral  and  positive  precepts.  Wat-cr- 
land  said  that  Clarke  had  shown  contempt  for  Christ's  saci-amcntt, 
and  that  this  preference  of  moral  to  positive  commands  was  the 
foundation  of  Deism.  The  sacrament-s  had  annexed  to  them  a 
**  life-giving  virtue."  It  was  through  them  and  not  through  moral 
duties  that  we  come  to  Christ  for  justiHcation  and  salvation.  Tho 
first  of  our  duties  to  God  is  obedioncft  to  His  revealed  will.  Adam 
was  driven  from  Paradise  for  disobeying  a  positive  precept,  and 
obedience  to  a  positive  command  has  matle  the  name  of  Abraliam 
"moro  famous,  both  in  heaven  and  oarLh,  than  all  his  moral  virtues  put 
together."  Those  who  neglect  the  communion  will  find  their  morality 
"of  no  use  or  benefit  without  this  sacrament,  nor  in  any  degree 
equivalents  for  tho  want  of  it."  Revealed  dtities,  or  duties  arising 
from  revealed  relations,  were  declared  to  be  of  as  fixed  and  eternal 
obligation  ob  any  duties  known  by  natui-al  reason. 

Clarke  was  dead,  but  his  doctrino  was  defbnderi  by  Dr,  Sykes.  In 
this  controverj^  between  two  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  living  at  the  same  time  ami  holding  high  prefennent  in  the 
same  dioccsn,  we  have  the  chief  nlement  of  the  wholo  controversy 
between  the  Deists  and  the  Christian  apologwts  : — Which  is  our  first 
and  moat  itnp(?nilivc  duty — to  follow  moral  laws,  rtr  those  which  come 
in  the  form  of  positive  precepts  1     And  should  tlicre  bo  any  coUi^on 
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between  them  so  that  hath  cannot  he  followed,  on  which  side  sh&U 
our  choice  be  7  The  Deists  Raid  moral  duties.  Dr.  Watorland  said 
the  poititive  comroands.  It  ik  surpriiting  to  find  Butler  endorsing 
Wateriand.  But  Watcrland  \b.  perfectly  right  ao  long  as  Christianity 
is  n^rdcd  as  something;  imposed  oxternally,  oadwith  evidence  equal 
to  what  wc  have  for  moral  duties.  We  are  now— 
II.  To  make  some  remarks  on  Butler's  argumeuts. 
There  were  do  iHtiglisU  theologians  of  any  eininctice  in  the  Last 
contnry  wlio  did  not  give  the  svipremacy  to  rcjisou  and  consdenoe 
in  all  ttiat  concerned  religion.  It  is  true  thai  this  supremacy  waj> 
often  no  more  than  a  name.  The  printuple  wa^i  admitted,  l>ut  the 
application  of  the  principle  was  an  everlasting  controversy.  A  doc- 
trino,  it  was  said,  may  bo  perfectly  reasonable,  and  yet  above  reason.! 
To  this  it  was  answered  that  ii'  a  doctrine  is  above  reason,  thea 
reason  is  not  supreme.  Butler  agreed  with  those  who  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  reason  while  reeeiving  the  authority  of  external 
revelation.  He  clearly  asserted  the  suprema(^of  the  human  fiuniltie^j 
and  110  revelation  watt  to  be  allowed  to  do  violence  to  reason  or  coc 
science.  "  If,"  he  suid.  "  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  pnssagas^  I 
the  Hoeming  meauiug  of  which  is  contrar}'  to  nnturid  rohgioii,  we  may 
most  certniidycouchtde  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one."* 
Again,  he  calls  ix-ason  the  "only  faculty  wherewith  to  judge  con- 
oeraing  anything,  even  revelation  ilHelf,"t  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  "Let  reason  be  kept  to,  and  if  iuiy  part  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  redomptiun  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  Khuwo  to 
bo  really  contrary  to  it,  let  tho  Scripture  iu  tlie  name  of  God  be 
given  up." J  In  the  firttt  part  of  the  "Analogy"  the  fact  of  man 
having  a  conscience  was  the  chief  argument  for  the  existence  of 
moral  government.  This  was  the  basis  of  that  natural  religion 
whicli  was  tlic  foundation  of  Chiistianity.  It  hod  authority,  and 
"iu  suc)i  a  sense  as  that  we  cannot  depart  from  it  without  being 
solf-Gondcmncd."  §  These  two  faculties,  rcaeou  and  conscieacc, 
were  placed  as  sleepless  watchci's  at  the  portals  of  the  human  soal, 
and  without  their  approbation  uu  external  revelation  was  to  gaia 
admisijion. 

Butler's  aDalogies  are,  we  have  said,  of  dlQerent  kinds.  Some 
of  them  are  actual  likeuesscsi  Ix-tween  tlie  things  revealed,  and  what 
wo  find  in  nature.  These  luo  real  oonfirmatioDs  and  legitimate 
appvuU  to  rcuKOD.  But  some  of  tUeni  ore  uulikeuesscs,  and  because 
we  find  things  unlike  In  the  natural  and  moral  world  it  la  reasoned 
that  we  may  also  expect  things  unlike  in  revelatiou.  The  probability 
may  Lc  admitted,  but  it  is  of  no  value  for  positive  argument.     We 
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may  expect  some  tiling  in  an  extemnl  revelation  to  wliicli  nothing 

in  nntiire  coriTsjioiKis,  but  their  aTithority  must  depeml  entirely  on 
the  evidence  l)y  which  they  are  suppoi'ted.  If  a  revelation  coDtains 
things  liable  to  objection,  it  is  no  nrgiiment*  in  their  belialf  that 
then.'  ni-e  thing's  lu  natvire  liable  to  objection.  This  plea  would 
jntrodncc  anytliing,  however  inonsti-ous,  found  in  any  system  of 
religion.  The  saorifice  of  infants  might  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  nature  sacrifices  the  majority  of  the  hnman  race,  in  infancy. 
It  would  justify  every  crime,  for  a  state  of  nature  U  a  state  of  luKt 
and  rapine.  Under  the  cover  of  Butler's  argument,  Albert  Bameft, 
the  American  divine,  pleaded  for  the  thcolog^ical  system  of  Calvin. 
The  ar^jumcnt  was  just  If  the  Ood  of  rcvchition  is  tcmble,  the 
answer  is  that  the  {jod  of  nature  i.t  terrible  too.  This  ia  not  a  step 
towards  the  confirmation  of  revolation,  hut  it  is  a  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  all  rt'li^jiou,  both  natural  and  revealed.  John  Henry 
Newman  used  Butler's  argument  to  defend  the  worship  of  the  saints 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  Uu;  doetrine  of  the  i-eal  priyitoice  of  Chriat'a 
body  in  the  Eucharist.  Anything  may  be  defended  by  it,  and  the 
argument  would  be  just  if  tlie  external  evidence  were  beyond  tbo 
reach  of  douhu  God  is  master  both  of  renson  and  conscience,  but 
the  evidence  for  a  pomtive  command  that  viuktti-s  the  mciral  sense 
must  bo  adamantine  l«fore  it  can  be  obeyed.  In  opening  the  door 
for  what  is  above  reason,  the  door  was  opened  for  what  is  contrary 
to  reason. 

Butler  is  also  chai^geable  with  an  effurt  to  violate  conscience. 
"There  are,"  he  isays,  "Hotne  particular  precepts  in  Scripturu,  given 
to  particular  perhoiiH,  retpiiriiiH  iiciions  which  would  b«  immoml 
and  vicious  were  it  not  for  such  precepts."  -f-  The  particular  prcccplB 
are  not  specified, but  we  have,  for  iiistauce,  the  command  to  Abnditun 
to  saiirifico  his  mju,  the  Israelites  being  told  to  borrow  jewels  front 
tho  Egyptians,  and  the  i^emor^eless  command  to  anuihilate  the 
Canamiitea  If  we  take  these  us  direct  comtnaud)>,  and  undei-staud 
thtm  ai!  literally  tiud  directly  retpiired  by  the  I^eity,  they  aro 
immoral,  and  Butler's  nrgumenl  teiids  to  confound  both  the  reason 
and  the  moral  conscience.  They  may  be  explained  on  the  principle 
couimou  in  the  Old  Tetitaniout  of  aticribing  to  God  what  was  done 
in  the  ordinary  cuui-se  of  nature,  but  iu  no  ca^ie  can  they  be  regarded 
as  direct  commamis  from  the  Deity, 

The  argument  for  cunsequences,  corresponding  to  those  which  fullnw 
vice,  following  the  neghjctofpcsilive  duties,  is  also  open  to  objection.  I 
The  principle  may  i«e  admitted  .so  lar  as  unbelief  pruceyds  heui. 
negligence,  from  a  ti|iirit  of  coutctupt,  or  a  love  of  iiiunurality.    It 
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in   certain  ilmt  Butler  ]intl  this  class  of  unbelieTers  chiefly  i 
inin<l  when  lie  wrote  bis  bouk.but  he  states  his  argument  as  if  sincere 
men  who  could  not  reccife  revelation  would  Ik;  in   the  same  odd- 
ilcmnation   as  tho  scomcT  ami  the  ungodly.    The  argunient  is  sus- 
l>cridi-d   oil    the    \J ;   unbelief    may   have   awful   couscqueuces,    "if 
Christianity  bn  true."     But  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity,  that  is  tbo 
external  evidences,  only  amount  to  a  probability.     To  suppoao  tli&t 
the  Divine  Bciii^  would  give  a  revelation  of  which  the   cvidonoe 
was  not  iM-j-ond  all  question,  and  yet  punish  men  for  doubts  which 
were  perhaps  inevitable,  is  what  neither  reason  nor  the  monil  sense 
will  ailmit.     If  we  suppose  the  Datural  consequences  to   be  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  will,  and  that  the  external  revelntiou  witU  its 
poutive  prcceptH  is  necessary  to  escape  the  consequeuces,  so  longtt 
this  revelation  is  not  made  kuown  to  all,  we  have  the  Bante  difficuUJe 
with  I'etjard  \n  the  moraJ  character  of  God. 

Part  uf  Butler's  ar^iment  for  miracles  Ih  now  generally  i-cdtoned 
to  he  unbound.  The  prcsuinption  ^'ainst  a  mii-aclc,  or  anything 
unusiiid,  is  fouDiled  on  our  experience  of  the  onior  of  nature  Ii 
may  be  true  that  a  inirncle  may  lit-  accounted  fur  by  some  higher 
order,  in  the  Rame  way  as  conict.s,  magnetism,  and  electricity  ore 
within  the  order  of  nature.  *  That  onlcr  may  not  be  absolutely 
tised,  but  the  pre.suiapiion  against  that  which  is  not  known  tn 
our  experience  is  not  "overcome  by  almost  any  proof."+  We  do 
not  re(|uire  the  parallel  cose  of  another  world  that  lias  had  a 
revelation.  The  fact  of  an  order  establisheil  iti  nature  even  in  a 
generd  sense  raitses  bo  far  a  probability  against  tnimcleu,  and  Ihis 
\%  far  atrunger  than  the  pi-cnui nation  liefurehand  agatuiit  "  the  stoc; 
of  Caesar  or  any  other  man."     Cut, 

in.  The  view  of  C'hri»tiauiLy  which  tu  evolved  legitimately  from 
Butler's  arg^m)cnt^  18  not  tiiat  which  ho  wished  to  defend. 

UtidtT  this  bead  we  place  some  things  wbicli  Butler  allows : — 

(1.)  He  had  no  sooner  used  Watcrland's  ar^'umenc  ooncerning  Ute 
important  duties  which  ai-ise  out  of  the  ^lations  made  known  br 
Revelation,  than  he  added  a  warning  against  the  ilanger  of  pi'eferring 
positive  commands  totiio.se  wlii(.-b  were  moral.  Tliedutiesarisiug  from 
the  relations  revealed  by  the  "particular  dispensation"  are  equal  to 
the  duties  of  niitural  i-eligion  oidy  on  the  supiR-sition  that  there  is 
the  some  certainty  of  their  being  commanded  by  God.  But  the 
whole  of  the  oxturua]  evidence  fur  Christianity  only  anmunted  to  a 
ptx>bability,  a  high  ouf,  indofd,  ]>ut  not  Kufficieut  to  enforce  a  sin^e 
doctrine  which  did  not  meL-t  the  appnibaliuu  of  reason,  or  a  single 
precept  which  i^eemed  to  violate  the  moral  sense. 

(2.)  Revelation,  according  to  Butler,  did  not  clear  up  any  difficul- 
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ties  in  nature.  It  left  men,  as  regards  Gofl's  moral  government,  in 
the  Bamc  position  in  wliich  they  vrere  by  natural  religion.  The  diffi- 
culties were  parallol,*  and  the  objections  against  the  one  valid 
against  the  other.  The  difficulties  were  supposed  to  be  of  such  a 
character  aa  might  rcqnire  our  being  able  to  comprehend  the  Divine 
nature.  There  was  no  such  lijjht  shed  upon  God's  -ways  and  works 
as  the  idea  of  an  external  Kcvfdnlion  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
Though  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  what  a  revelation  would 
contain,  yet  the  very  mo»le  of  an  external  revelation  seema  to  intimate 
Hhat  some  light  would  he  shed  on  that  which  was  dark  in  nature. 

(3.)  It  is  a  revelation  in  which  meauH  are  used  toaccompltsli  cnds.f 
It  ii}  not  made  InstantaneouHly,  nor  are  the  objects  propCMed  immedi- 
ately effected,  Tliere  is  the  same  progresaiou  wliich  we  see  in 
nature.  God  takes  time  to  bring  about  His  ends,  often  using  what 
appcaT>i  cn  us  hIuw  ami  tedious  processes.  "  The  cliange  of  the  .seasons, 
tlie  ripening  nf  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  hiKtory  of  a  flower  is 
an  instance  of  thia;  and  so  la  human  life."  \  Tho  diapensatiou  of 
Christianity  is  analogous  to  the  daily  coui*sc  of  natural  providence. 

(4.)  It  is  revelation  which  does  not  depend  on  an  infalliWe  Church, 
and  which  requires  no  theory  of  infallible  inspiration.  It  is  the  gloiy 
of  Bi.shop  Butler's  method  that  it  forbids  us  to  invent  ways  for  Ood. 
It  comes  at  once  to  facts.  It  has  none  of  the  pitiful  alt^jmativeu  wliich 
we  hear  every  day  from  eridence-writera,  that  if  revelation  be  not 
given  as  they  suppoae  it  must  have  been  given,  we  are  left  in  dai'k* 
ue3H  and  nneertainty.  As  we  are  not  competent  judges  how  God 
would  reveal  Himself,  we  have  no  right  to  make  a  theoiy  of  inspira- 
tion. Our  liiLstnuss  '\;a  to  go  stiiught  to  the  factu.  The  degree  of 
knowledge  or  certainty  which  would  accompany  »  revelation,  or  in 
what  way  it  might  l»o  transraittud  to  posterity,  are  tliinga  of  wluch 
wo  arc  ignorant.  "  Nay,"  Butler  adds,  "wo  arc  not  in  any  sort  able 
to  judge  whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  the  revelation 
should  have  been  committed  to  writing  ;  or  left  to  be  handed  down, 
and  conseiiuently  corrupted,  by  verbal  tradition,  and  at  length  sunk 
under  it,  if  mankind  so  pleased,  and  during  such  time  as  they  are  per- 
lilted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will,"§  The 
of  revehilion,  therefore,  might  have  been  altogether  different 
from  what  it  is.  It  need  not  have  butm  miraculous.  It  need  not 
have  had  any  proiLtfs  of  itt;  having  been  I'eally  made.  "But^"  Butler 
continues,  anticipating  objections,  "  it  may  be  said  that  a  revelation 
in  some  of  the  above-named  circumstances — one,  for  instance,  which 
IVU  not  cotnmitted  to  writing,  and  thus  secured  against  danger 
of  corruption,  would  not  have  answered  its  purpose.     I  ask  what 
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purpose  1  It  would  not  have  answered  all  the  purposes  wbicli  it  bu 
noir  answered,  and  in  the  samu  degree,  but  it  would  have  answered 
others,  and  the  same  in  diffotent  degreea  And  wJiich  of  these  were 
the  purposes  of  God.  and  l»est  fell  in  with  His  general  government 
■we  could  not  at  alt  have  dctennined  "bo forehand," 

(5.)  It  is  a  iwelation  which  teach&s  ns  that  all  men  will  be  judged 
with  equity,  whether  Christians  or  Pflgans."  This  Icavca  no  room 
for  everlasting  punislinicnt,  and  it  is  a  s«flRci(>nt  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion from  want  of  universality.  The  situation  of  all  men  is  not 
equally  advantageous  as  to  futurity,  but  all  bavo  a  mcanui-e  of  light, 
and  will  havo  to  ^render  account  only  according  to  the  gifts  thcj 
have  received.  Thia  meet*  some  inferences  that  might  have  been 
brought  from  other  parts  of  Butler's  reasoning,  where  he  seems  to 
intimate  that  diabeliof  of  speculative  doctrines,  or  omission  of  positive 
rites,  might  be  followed  by  irreparable  loss. 

(6.)  It  13  a  revelation  of  which  the  external  evidence  is  not  over- 
whelming, In  different  u^*s  and  to  different  persons  the  proofs  are 
different.  Christianity  comes  to  men  in  different  forms,  »omctimei 
accompanied  with  superstitions  and  false  miracles  which  axe  snfficieDt 
to  make  tlm  whole  uncertain.  Thiji  doubtfidiiess  in  the  evidence 
■Butler  Hiip(KiseK  may  constitute  part  of  some  men's  probation.  The 
use  of  this  uncertainty  is  to  give  scope  for  the  "virtuous  exerdse" 
of  the  understanding.  On  this  principle  sincere  and  impartial 
inquiry  is  of  more  importance  than  the  conclusbnK  to  which  the 
inquiry  leads.  An  upright  man  who  has  honestly  used  his  under- 
standing even  though  he  he  in  error,  is  more  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion tlian  ono  who  believes  Christianity  without  in<]tiirj'.  Whatevw 
there  may  be  in  Butler's  special  plea*!ing  opposed  to  tins,  it  was 
impossible  from  his  doctrine  of  conscience  that  he  could  have  come 
to  auy  other  couclusiun.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  in  the  eariter  part  of  his 
treatiae,  "  undeniably  true  that  moral  obligations  would  I'entaio 
certain,  though  it  were  not  certain  what  would  upon  the  whole  be 
the  consequences  of  observing  or  violating  them."  f 

(70  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  come  in  the 
same  way  as  we  come  to  other  knowledge.  It  is  given  not  to  our 
acceptance  but  (o  our  acquisition.  This  is  not  altogether  true  of  the 
Christianity  whicli  Butler  undertook  to  defend.  In  its  origin,  at 
least,  it  professes  to  be  given  to  our  acceptance.  Wc  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  however,  by  instruction,  by  meditation,  and  inquiry. 
The  light  may  be  supernatural,  but  the  hindrances  to  its  shining  are 
the  same  as  are  in  the  way  of  natural  light.  \  'Hie  Scriptme,  Butler 
says,  may  cuntnlu  great  truths  which  shall  not  be  kno\in  tJII  the 
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restitution  of  all  tilings.  Tliey  may  be  unkuown,  or  Icnowii  only  in 
a  smnll  degree  l»y  many  persona  in  tlie  samo  way  aa  natural  remedies 
have  been  unknown  to  niaiikinO  for  a^cs. 

(8.)  It  13  a  revelation  of  which  oil  the  doctrines  are  rational. 
Those  that  are  actually  revealed  ai-e  so  manifestly.  Tlioao  that  arc 
unvevcaled  vrill  be  found  to  be  rational  when  we  know  them  in  all 
their  relations.  This  distinction  of  Cliristiau  doctrines  into  the 
revealed  and  tlie  unrcvealetl  is  Butler's.*  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
words  but  not  in  meaning.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy 
about  Clii'i-stianity  being  myatenous  or  not  mysterious.  The  great 
revealed  doctrine  of  the  particular  dispensation  of  Christianity  is 
redemption  by  a  Mediator.  Tbo  aiialogj-  of  this  is  found  in  all 
nature.  VicariouK  Kutfering  in  the  senne  of  tbe  consequence  of  one 
man's  sins  coming  upon  other  men,  or  upon  society,  is  the  most 
common  fact  of  our  daily  experience.  This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
all  that  is  said  in  the  Saipturcs  concerning  the  work  of  Christ  as  tho 
Redeemer  of  men.  Any  intimations  beyond  this  nrc  not  plain,  that 
is,  not  revealed,  and  therefore  of  no  concern  to  us  except  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  the  atonement, 
or  in  what  way  it  was  efficacious  in  procuring  portion  for  men. 
Butler  here  follows  Locke,  and  esoapeti  all  objoctions  from  tho 
unrcnsonableiiORs  of  supi)oaing  that  the  Divine  Being  required  to  l>e 
appeased,  or  that  He  could  not  forgive  till  vengeance  wan  satisfied. 
The  mediatorial  scheme  is  of  God'-n  appointment,  but  whether  or  not 
He  could  have  saved  men  without  the  deatli  of  Christ  is  a  specula- 
tion for  which  we  liavc  not  capacities.  The  scheme  maybe  much 
simpler  than  it  appears  from  the  illustrative  representations,  and  the 
complex  metaphors  used  to  describe  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
fact  that  men  may  be  forgiven  in  really  tho  revelation.  Butler 
ped  the  charge  of  making  the  doctrine  unreasonable,  and  at  the 
dame  time  left  it  possible  to  divest  the  idea  of  atonement  of  oU  that 
implied  sacrifice  in  any  objectionable  sense. 

(9.)  It  is  a  revelation  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known.  Butler 
admitted  that  Pagans  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  might  yet 
receive  tbe  bencdts  of  His  death.t  It  was  not  necessary  for  men  to 
know  what  was  the  actual  ground  on  which  redemption  was  procured. 
This  wjw  a  matter  that  concerned  the  divine  government  and  not 

ractically  necessary  for  man  to  know.     Here  Butler,  like  the  great 

ajority  of  the  evidence-writers,  cnnic  back  to  the  point  where  he 
the  Deists,  and  agreed  with  them  that  tlie  great  thing  which 
ooncerncd  man  was  repentance  and  aniondmcnt. 

(10.)  It   is  »   revelation   in  which   tho   internal   evidence   takes 
precedence  of  the  cxtcrnnl.     But  if  the  internal  evidence  is  at  all 
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a  ncccsRftry  integer,  the  Waterland  part  of  the  argomeut  goes  fw 
nothing. 

"Butler's  wotvIb,*'  nays  Professor  Maurice,  "often  become  fecbt« 
anJ  contmdietory,  because  lie  cannot  iitt^^r  what  is  struggling  witlun 
him,"*  but  like  "eveiy  gi-cat  and  generative  thinker,"  he  **ha8 
the  power  of  adapting  liimself  to  circmostnnces  and  iNimiition* 
which  he  did  not  contenipliite,  and  which  did  not  exist  iu  hi:;  day."  f 
When  Ml'.  Maiiricu  and  Mr.  Mausel  cgiitcnded  about  the  nature  of 
revelation,  each  claimed  Butler  as  on  his  side.  The  two  clemcnUi  coiilil 
not  be  harmonized.  One  was  the  old  view  of  revelation  tu  which 
Butler  clung  after  it  had  been  annihilated  by  the  Deista.  The 
other  was  a  view  nioro  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and 
to  wliich  Butler  did  not  see  his  way,  though  many  of  his  arguraentA 
are  valid  only  on  the  sopposition  of  its  truth. 

(I.)  Butler's  first  error  was  the  error  of  his  day,  that  of  resting 
Cliristiaiiity  too  much  on  external  evidence,  and  giving  rcvelatioa 
the  appearance  of  something  exceptional.  If  this  evidence  were 
ever  to  break  down,  Cliristianity,  ho  saya,  would  fail.  X  At  the  same 
time  it  ia  athnitted  that  thit)  evidence  does  not  give  the  satisfaction 
and  certainty  which  we  dewire.  By  this  inet>ioiI.  therefore,  every 
sincere  man  must  liave  donbts  about  tho  truth  of  Oinsttanity  ju^t 
in  proportion  to  the  accumfiy  of  hia  knowleilgc  concerning  the 
evidences.  Men,  for  instance,  who  are  used  to  observe  t)io  uniformity 
of  nature  will  have  an  everlasting  impulse  to  unbelief  so  long  as 
Christianity  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  miracles.  The  evidtncc  from 
miracles  is  something  diutaut^  It  does  not  come  home  to  us  as  it 
did  to  those  who  raw  thom  performed.  Butler's  conception  of  reve- 
lation is  !fu  inHejianilily  connected  with  visible  miracles  that  Iw 
ascribes  to  them  the  great  success  of  the  gospel  on  its  first  pnblica- 
ttou.  He  has  no  thought  of  the  deep  spiritual  power  of  Christianity 
over  men's  hearts,  not  does  he  in  any  way  take  into  account  tlic 
utter  wretchedness  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  readiness  of  men 
to  cling  to  any  doctrine  which  promiaed  the  regeneration  of  society, 
Tho  testimony  of  the  old  miracles  i^  t^till  to  bo  to  us  a  greater 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  ita  inherent  power  to 
renew  the  life. 

(2.)  Evidence  of  this  kind  can  never  produce  what  is  properly 
called  faith.  It  can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  probability, 
and  the  motive  fur  acting  on  it  will  never  be  higher  than  wliat 
belongs  to  a  probability.  As  u  nile  of  action  iu  daily  life,  proba- 
bility is  the  only  alternative.  As  a  guide  in  matters  of  conscience  it 
is  also  good,  for  experieuce  confirms  the  belief  that  interest  and 
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w(-lI-floing  grt  Imnil  in  linnd.  But  in  the  matter  of  reoc-ivnntj  n  crecil 
it  is  worse  thnii  worthlt'ss.  If  we  wcru  to  belicvu  every  t.estiniony 
Iiccaiisc  it  is  safer  to  belioyc,  tberc  would  bo  no  ond  to  the  artic!e-i 
believc4,  nnd  no  measure  to  our  credulity.  And  in  tliis  v^ry  cxceRs 
of  believinpj  we  migLt  after  al!  misfs  tlie  truth,  and  miss  wiml  would 
in  the  end  be  our  best  intercBt,  'Diik  idea  of  believing  od  pro- 
bability was  veiT  commiinly  urged  in  Butler's  day.  It  occurs 
frequently  iti  the  oariy  Bnyle  fjednres, and  indeed  iuall  the  evidence- 
writers.  In  tlie  liectures  for  170f»,  Dr.  Lilly  Butler  refuted  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  wlio  had  urgeil  the  eternal  obligation  of  conscience, 
whatever  might  \vi  the  consequeucea.  Tlie  Lecturer  argued  that  it 
was  safer  to  believe,  for  even  shoidd  Christianity  twm  out  to  be  false 
the  Christian  will  li*se  nothing.  Again,  in  t71S,  Bishop  Leng  advo- 
cated tlui  "policy"  of  lielievitig,  for  that  is  Ut  he  on  the  "safe" 
sidci.  Prolmbility  may  produce  assent  to  testimony,  but  it  can  never 
produce  what  ia  properly  faith.  It  can  never  give  that  evidenoe 
(Mryxoy)  of  things  not  seen,  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  dc^ribcs,  or  that  faith  which  is  defined  by  John  Luclce  as 
"a  settled  and  sure  principle  of  a-went  and  assurance"  which  "leavct 
no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  i»r  Jiesitatiou." 

(3.)  If  the  external  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  fajth,  it 
must  come  from  within.  The  internal  or  subjective  must  take 
precedence  of  tlie  externsil  or  objective.  Butlor  ia  atnjng  on  the 
righlfl  of  coHKcience.  and  the  internal  sense  of  au  eternal  onler  in 
nature  and  ia  man.  He  rtxpIaiuM.  too,  that  in  the  ordinary  worl:a 
of  nitturi^  and  providence  there  may  be  miracles,  and  that  under  tlm 
order  which  wo  see  in  tho  world,  God  may  do  what  is  properly 
miraculous.  But  the  inspiration  or  miniculous  working  of  the  Diviuo 
Spirit  in  the  minds  of  men  never  occuired  tu  him  as  au  clement 
in  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity.  Thi*  was  the  more  remarkable 
OS  the  two  great  pnrtieft  into  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
divided  after  the  Refiirumtion  had  given  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
an  impoiiant  office  in  jjroducing  conviction  of  the  troth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Puritans  supposed  the  Spirit  to  testify  to  the  canou  of 
Scripture,  and  so  t«  speak  through  the  Scripture  as  to  make  its 
trutii  self-evidencing.  The  other  party,  including  the  liberal  divines 
and  the  High  Churchmen,  believed  that  tho  Spirit  worked  in  men 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Laud  called 
this  "the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,"  Hooker  called  it  "the  cer- 
tainty of  atlherence."  and  Chillingworth  "the  obsignation  and  con- 
£irmatiou"  which  God's  Spirit  gave  to  Christian  minds. 

In  Butler's  day  the  intenial  conviction  waa  a-icribed  to  reason 
and  conscience.  The  idea  of  a  spiritual  inspiration  had  l>cen  abused 
to  fanatici>*m,  and  conscience  wrw  jjubstituted  for  tho  Holy  Spirit. 
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itut  the  idea  uf  a  spiritual  inspiration  had  to  be  restored  to  oor 
the  duHcit'iicy  nliich  caiiic  iu  with  this  substitution  of  couMci^mc*.'. 
The  common  belief  concerning  spiritual  influence  wa&  tliat  the  HoIt 
Ghost  vrati  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  irork   mtracleH  and  to 
dictate  the  Scriptureit.     After  tbii^  the  tjpirit  virtually   retired  from 
the  worhl.    The  exact  time  of  this  exodus  was  not  precisely  doter^ 
mined.       Dr.  Coiiyers   Middlcton  was   called   a   Deist    l>ecau9e   he 
dcnieil  that  miracles  continued  for  three  hundred  year^  after  Cliriit. 
Tho  whole  of  the  militant  clergy  were  in  juxxoa  a'g'ainat  him  under- 
taking to  prove  that  for  three  or  four  centuries  after  Ulirist  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  continued  tu  enable  the  most  iguorunt  ChristiuDs  to  excvdas 
devils  for  the  conversiou  of  the  heathen.     Bishop  AV'arlmrton  showed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  refuted  Julian  the  A[)ostale,  by  cau«Ii^ 
halU  of  fire  to  come  out  of  tliB  eaith  when  Julian  trietl   to  reUnild 
the  temple,  and  he  called  John  Wesley  a  fanatic  fur  belieriog  thu 
that  Spirit   was  fetill   in   the  world   miracnlonsly  regenerating  the 
hearts  of  raeu.     Iu  a  convofRation  which  Butler  had  with  Wesley,  he 
almost  lust  his  temper.     "Mr.  Wesley,"  BtiUer  said  sharply.  "I  will 
deal  plainly  with  you  ;  1  once  thought  you  and  Mr.  Whitetield  well- 
meaniii'^  men,  but  I  cannot  think  so  now;  for  I  have  lieard  more 
of  you — matters  of  fac(,  sir.     And  Mr.  Whitefield  snys  iu  his  Jounud 
'  There  aie  promisen  still  to  be  fulfilled  iu  me.'     Sir,  the  pretending 
to  exlraoniinary  revelations  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit   18  n  horrid 
thing,  a  very  honid  thing."    Any  ahwunl  mirncle  recorded  by  the 
Fathers  was  bolievud  by  the  rational  bishops  and  clergy  ju  the  last 
century,  but  for  a  man  lo  say  that  he  felt  himself  moved    hy  the 
Holy  CJhost  was  "  a  homd  thing,  a  very  hon-id  tliiug."     When  BLshop 
QibsoQ  clttirgcjd  Wbitffield  with   Guthusiasni,  WhiteGeld    answered 
that  an  enthusiast  was  "  a  pei'son  in  Qod,"  and  that  was  what  eveiy 
Christian  ought  to  be.      St.  Peter  had  dewribi-d  the  believers  so. 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.     When  I  was  ordained,  Whitefieltl 
continued,  I  professed   to   be    "moved   by  the  Holy  Ghosts"   and 
every  Sunday  in  the  Communion  Sen-ice,  I  prav  for  the   "  inspi- 
ration "  of  that  Spirit     It  w  a  matter  of  wonder  to  this  day  that 
the  ortbodojc  Chiistians  who  fought  the  Deisbi  were  the  first  to  fell 
ujKyn  the   MethocUst.s.    Tlic  Waterlands,  the  Gibsons,  and  the  Wai^ 
burton!>  had  scai-ccly  finished  with  the  one  foe  when  they  eogafoil 
with  the  other.     The  "  new  onthuaiaat*"  as  Watcrland  called  tlMna^ 
di«laintng  to  use  an)'  more  definite  name,  wore  at  firat  contcmptil 
but    they  proved  n   fomiidahle   enemy  to   the   orthodox  CI: 
apo!ogi.st.s,  while  they  gave  the  only  satisfactoiy  an.swer  to  the 
when   they  said   practically  that   religion  was   not  a   thing  to  bo 
"  proved."  but  to  be  "experienced."' 

(4.)  If  wo  ai-e  to  follow  analogy,  .-md  form  our  conceptions  of  rovD- 
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lation  fmra  God's  working  in  natiivt,  wa  sliaJl   he  led  to  reject  the 

view  of  revelation  vrlilcli  Butler  nndortook  10  Joft-ud.     The  kingiiom 

of  nature  bears  no  trace  of  iiiii'ocle  iu  the  scn.su  of  interpositiou. 

Things  which,  in  Butlei-'s  time,  were  supposed  to  he  traces  of  in- 

tfirposition   ore   uow  explained  iu  accorrlancc  with  luw  aud  oi"der. 

He  has  himself  suggested  tliat  the  (tame  will  he  found  true  of  tho 

miracles  whicli  appear  cxtraordinaiy.     But  these,  a*  the  unknown 

and  the  exceptional,  are  not  tlie  things  whicL  immediately  ctmceni 

ua.     The  ordinarj*  working  of  nature  has  been  ilescribed  as  tniracii- 

lous ;  and  the  same  kind  of  niimelo  may  he  admitted  as  that  wliich 

prevails  in  the  kingdom  of  tiud.     If  the  analogies  between  revelation 

and  nature  are  so  many,  we  may  fairly  infer  a  yet  more  corapleto 

currefipoudence  in  the  difTerent  spheres  of  tlie  divine  activity. 
* 

'*  WTiiit  if  Cfirtli  1X1  like  tn  licarea,. 
And  thin^ra  therein  each  to  other  like, 
UoTD  UiDS  on  earth  ia  tbout^ht  V 

This  was  Butler's  fundamental  idea,  and  all  natural  discoveries  run 
in  tilt  direction  of  uniformity  <if  pl;iii  in  all  the  works  and  waj-s  of 
God. 

(S.)  The  most  rcmarkahlo  analog^"  between  nature  and  revelation 
is  that  of  gradual  evolution.  Butler  lias  dwell  on  it  with  all  the 
intenBcness  natural  to  his  profound  and  far-seeing  intellect.^  But 
the  conception  of  the  gra<"lual  proccM  in  nature  is  cleared  and 
quickened  hy  the  mo-U  recent  discoveries.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  God  ci'eated  the  world  instantaneously  by  an  extraordinary 
miracle.  But  all  evidence  now  tends  to  show  that  tlie  origin 
of  creation  was  miraculous  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  ita 
daily  preservation  is  miraculous,  God,  working  after  the  manner  of 
nature,  or,  as  He  works  in  nature,  framed  the  things  that  arc  .seen 
out  of  things  tliat  arc  not  seen.  They  were  evolved  from  within,  and 
not  formeil  from  without.  If  we  apply  this  analogy  to  revelation,  we 
shall  do  for  theology  what  has  been  done  for  the  science  of  nature. 
This  would  meet  all  the  objections  to  the  Scriptures  as  inculcating 
acts  that  are  immoral,  or  as  teaching  doctrines  that  are  repugnant 
to  reason.  The  Scriptures  would  be  regarded  not  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God,  but  as  the  history  of  the  divine  process  in  the 
licartsof  men,  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  objected 
that  such  a  revelation  would  want  certainty,  and  that  it  would  not 
sciTC  its  purpose.  To  the  first  wc  answer  that,  in  any  case,  we  are 
without  the  ceitalnty  which  we  crave,  and  to  the  second  we  answer 
in  the  wonls  of  Butler,  alreatly  quoted,  that  it  would  serve  the  end 
which  God  intended  it  to  serve. 

Lastly,  the  internal  cvldeiioe  of  revelation  being  stronger  than  the 
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external,  and  Christianity  coming  to  us  in  the  way  described  by 
Butler,  its  practical  duties  must  be  of  more  importance  than  its 
speculative  doctrines.  In  other  words,  the  moral  duties  prescribed 
by  natural  religion,  are  the  "principal  part"  of  Christianity.  By 
speculative  we  mean  not  merely  doctrines  which  maybe  disputed, 
but  even  those  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  John  "Wesley  once  said, 
"  Orthodoxy,  or  right  opinion,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  religion,  if 
it  be  any  part  at  all."  This  was  a  bold  saying  for  a  man  in  Wesley's 
position,  but  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  universal  experience.  There 
is  no  sect  of  Christians  which  has  not  members  who  live  the  Christian 
life,  and  there  is  no  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is  not  denied  by 
some  sect  In  the  explanations  of  Christianity  which  were  made  in 
its  defence  against  the  Deists,  every  speculative  doctrine  diminished 
in  importance  before  the  great  moral  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  a  new  life.  And  every  doctrine  had  interest  or 
value  in  proportion  as  it  led  to  this.  Christians  are  divided  into 
manifold  sects  about  these  opinions,  and  'yet  there  is  a  universal 
agreement  as  to  the  moral  truth  on  which  Christ  founded  His 
Church.  Christianity  is  not  an  infallible  Pope,  nor  an  infallible 
Church.  It  is  not  an  infallible  Bible,  nor  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theology,  nor  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  Divine  nature,  such 
as  we  have  in  "  the  Creed  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athana- 
sius,"  Christianity  is  to  "  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God."  This  is  the  true  Catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man 
do  keep  whole  and  imdefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment. 

John  Hunt. 


aOETHE  says  that.  "  if  you  wait  awLUc  in  any  gallery  of  pictures 
uml  iiLholvc;  wliat  works  attract  tbe  many,  what  are  pmiscd, 
what  iieglectetJ,you  have  little  pleasure  iu  the  present,  little  hope  for 
the  future." 

We  confestf  to  havlag  felt  the  t^ame,  in  our  ilarker  moments,  on 
turning  our  tUoughts  to  the  "  many  "  in  Eiiglaml  who  are  attracted 
by  the  novels  of  OuiJa.  The  habit  of  novel-reading  may  bo  indulged 
until  it  become  a  sort  of  mental  dram-drinking ;  ttie  desire  for  (he 
excit»!inc'tit  increases  and  the  dose  is  increased,  until  the  enervated 
mind  is  ahiiost  incapable  of  assimilating  more  wholcsoriio  natural  fdod. 
It  is  only  u  condition  of  aiiud  like  this,  we  take  it,  that  could  innko 
either  man  or  woman  enjoy  the  species  of  literature  offered  to  the 
public  by  Ouida  ;  Httrature  in  which  Sariiig  theatrical  gaa  is  palmed 
off  upon  us  fur  sunlight  \  platitudes,  for  which  a  Tupper  would  bluxh, 
for  reflection ;  coarseness  and  impertiuouco  for  wit,  and  conventional 
propriety  for  virtue.  Time  was  when  the  refr«.*shiug  cordial  of  'ilie 
Vicar  of  WafccJUitd  wa*  relished  by  England  ;  but  the  oageruesa 
with  which  the  drams  offered  to  the  public  by  Ouida  are  swallowed 
by  tens  of  thousands  at  tho  present  day,  compels  us  to  take  refu^'e  in 
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the  hope  that  no  "art"  more  despicable  than  her  novels  represent 
can  henceforth  be  produced ;  that  the  sun  of  such  novel-writing  has 
reached  its  zenith,  and  must  gradually  sink  towards  its  setting. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  reflect  upon,  that  the  chief  caterers, 
if  not  consumers  in  this  line,  are  women.  Mr.  Kuskin  has  told  us 
that  women  no  longer  wish  to  become  wives  and  mothers ;  he 
mentions  it  as  a  certainty,  so  we  suppose  we  must  accept  it  as  such ; 
but  until  Mr.  Ruskin  can  tell  us  where  the  nine  millions  of  husbands 
for  the  nine  millions  of  unmarried  women  in  England  are  to  come 
from,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  legally  become  either,  unless  it  be 
made  lawful  for  one  man  to  have  two  wives.  We  underetand  that  in 
America  a  petition  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  from  some  two  hundred  women  ;  probably  as  a  piece  of 
grim  satire  upon  those  who  declare..  (Ae  Family  the  only  proper 
"  sphere "  of  the  sex.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  some  such 
method  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  surplus  female 
population  be  adopted,  fresh  fields  of  employment  must  be  made 
accessible  to  them.  The  two  careers  which  are  at  present  practicable, 
without  strife  or  censure,  for  a  clever,  well-educated  lady  are — ■ 
becoming  a  governess  or  writing  a  novel ;  no  matter  whether  she 
have  the  slightest  capacity  for  either.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
when  women  have  a  less  cramped  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  their 
powei*s,  very  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  willing  to  lower  themselves 
by  the  composition  of  such  works  as  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

OuJda's  puppets  remind  one  forcibly  of  Madame  Tussaud's  wax- 
work collection.  They  are  spangled  and  bedizened ;  they  have  the 
siime  ghastly  far-off  resemblance  to  life  ;  but  it  is  a  resemblance  by 
which  Nature  is  mocked  and  insulted.  As  to  her  women  :  "  diamonds 
of  untold  price"  generally  glisten  on  their  "snowy  bosoms;  "they 
wear  "  gem-sewn  robes  ;  "  their  hair  is  "  diamond-studded  ; "  they 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  "jewelled  letter-baskets,"  "jewelled  fans," 
"jewelled  bouquetiferes ; "  their  lettere  "smell  of  gemmed  pen- 
holders and  Buhl  ■writing-cases."  One  of  them,  a  duchess,  toys 
with  "  a  Policli  inelle  whose  bells  were  of  gold,  whose  tamborine  was 
circled  with  pearls,  and  who  had  cost,  that  morning,  seven  hundred 
francs."  March  iones.ses  float  down  rivers  in  barges,  much  as  they  do  in 
theatres,  with  ungloved  hands,  "  white  as  snow  and  sparkling  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires."  Their  dogs  wear  "  dainty  jewelled  collai-s ;" 
and  even  the  traditional  wedding-ring  is  converted  into  "  a  diamond- 
studded  circlet." 

The  men  whom  Ouida  would  have  us  accept  as  representatives  of 
the  aristocracy  of  our  day  wear  "  dainty  dressing-gowns,  broidered 
with  gold  and   seed   pearl,"  with  slippers  of   the  same    expensive 
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materials;  they  sleep  "under  costly  canopies  of  silk  and  lace  aud 
golden  broideiies  ; "  tliey  enter  bets  in  "  dainty  jewoHod  books  ;  '*  one 
of  thcni  cuts  open  the  brow  of  his  dearest  friend  with  "a  dainty 
jewelled  whip,"  which  he  breaks  in  piecej*  and  throws  at  -Ins  feet; 
they  see  the  time  of  day  (or  rather  of  night ;  for  nobody  in  their 
world  seems  to  go  to  bed  till  the  every-day  world  is  eating  its  break- 
fast) on  "jowoUed  watclies."  Their  valets  are  "grooms  of  the 
chamber ; "  their  tenants,  "  retainers."  They  come  like  shatlows  and 
80  depart,  and  never,  for  an  instant,  impress  us  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  beings  of  flesh  and  blood. 

That  the  reader  may  not  accuse  us  of  exaggeration,  let  ns  first  look 
at  Tficotrin,  a  man  who  possessed  "  the  wisdom  of  a  Boethius — to 
laugh  at  life  with  tlie  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes  .  .  .  and 
to  love  all  pk-asure  with  the  Burgundiau  jests  [ale)  of  a  Piron." 
"  Uis  life,"  wo  are  told, — 

"  WiM  a  poem — oftca  an  ironic,  often  au  erotic,  odvn  a  t.ul>lime  ou« — a 
loTO-odo  otio  diiy,  a  rhymed  entire  the  ncit ;  now  light  lu*  SutkUny's  verse, 
noK  bitter  aa  Juvemd'ii,  ofteiieHt  iv  Itacohic  chnut  or  n  Hudibnistic  pieue  of 
mockcrj',  but  wA  Kitlmn  a  nublo  Homeric  fpir." 

Ho  is  a  Bohemian,  aud.  fur  the  reader's  iustructlou,  we  transcribe 
his  description  of  "  true  Bohemians"  : — 

"We  stamp  our  foct  in  the  stiow  till  wc  arc  warm,  read  ItaUlaU  Idl  we 
forjjet  that  wc  are  hungry^  and  look  tip  iit  the  winter  jihiu«t«  and  think 
how  pulo  they  muke  tiio  palace  gas  look." 

Wlien  we  first  make  acquaiutaucc  with  this  Bohemian,  however, 
not  having  a  HabeltitJi  by  him,  he  has  not  foi-gotten  to  be  hungry; 
for  he  iK  either  at  dinner  or  supper,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree — aomc- 
wherc  near  the  Loire  river,  in  France, — "  in  company  with  a  Hnsk 
of  good  wine  and  a  Sinuliutflas.''  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
aud  he  has — 

"A  beaiitirid  Homeric  head;  bold,  kingly,  careless,  uoble  ;  with  the 
royalty  of  the  liou  iu  its  gnlUut  poise,  aud  tlio  chullmige  of  tiie  eiijjle  iu 
its  upward  ^listiure — the  licnd  uliich  an  artist  would  have  given  to  his 
Hector,  or  his  rhiubiui,  or  his  god  Lyieus.'* 

Excustz  (?".  pen,  reader,  for  this  is  not  all.  The  features  of  this 
"head,"  which  would  have  suitei-t  Phcebus  aud  others,  "were  beau- 
tiful too,  in  their  variod,  mobile,  aud  eloijueul  meauiugs.  with  their 
poet's  LrowH,  their  rovwllvr's  luugh,  their  huldler's  during,  their  student's 
thought,  their  many  aud  coullictiug  vitKrancen,  whoso  coiitmdictions 
made  one  unity — the  unity  of  genius." 

Tricotrin  must  have  travelled  gi-eatly  iu  forty  years;  for— 

"  The  people  who  loved  him  stretched  from  iMuube  to  Guadalquiver, 
rom  LifTey  to  Tiber,  from  Euphrates  to  the  Amazou ;  while  in  France,  the 
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laud  of  his  adoption^  if  nut  oTbiR  ljirtli,Uie  liaud  wliicti  ebould  Lare  dared  to 
touch  bim  wnald  havo  been  bolder  tlian  tlie  boldeat  oftLe  irou  bauds  wlikb 
hare  seized  and  swajcd  Iter  tox'ijtrc" 

The  people  of  Parvi.  inureover,  wliom  he  calms  in  moments  of 
popular  excitcitient  by  addrewsiug  them  aa  "my  people  of  Pkiii," 
wore  "  uAed  to  liitn  iu  maiiy  phnAe»,  from  a  HarUquin  dancing  at 
c  tlioir  barrii^'O  l>alls,  to  a  <rr(ifc/(ii:«  leailing  Uiem  in  years  that  were 
red  with  revolution;"  and  H'liothcr  tliis  nbiquitous  and  versatile 
Bohemian  "danced  with  them, fought  with  them, lan^lied  with  them, 
or  Buffered  willi  them,  ho  was  atlll  their  own — Tricolrin."  Possibly 
his  power  over  liia  people  of  Paris  may  have  been  due  to  hid  porsonii] 
strength ;  for  once,  when  he  finds  them  amuBing  themselrea  by 
burning  a  Greek  alive  in  the  puhUc  street,*  be  diHtributos  blows 
among  them  under  wbicb  Htrong  men  fall  "Ukc  an  ox  stniek  with  the 
p<Me-uxe,"  while,  on  another  occoiiion,  he  "tosses  "  an  offending  youth 
"  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber."  Mighty  an  he  is,  ho  ia 
extremely  Kunuitive;  for  slight  tbingH  cause  a  "great  shadder** 
tbruugli  hh  powerful  frauiu ;  and  ou  hearing  unplea-sing  news,  he 
draws  "  a  deep  slinddering  breath,  as  the  Koldier  will,  when  tJic 
buUeta  have  struck  him."  + 

The  Bohemian  Tricotriu  "  had  the  genius  of  a  Mozart,"  which 
accountii  for  the  fact  that,  notnitlihtauding  his  migratory  babitfi,  be 
rarely  turns  up  wiUioui  liis  i:Utuduariua — "  which  bud  nrii'D  lulled 
Pauline  Borghcitc  to  slumber,  while  its  sounds  iloated  over  tfie  nraoga 
grove  at  Rome," — a  monkey,  a  "well-beloved  Attavante's  I>aat«," 
and  "  a  great  mccrschaura."  With  rcgartl  to  the  meerschaum  and 
the  Stnuhiariufl,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that "  while  limoking  the  one 
he  drew  music  from  the  other;"  a  method  wbicli  cauts  any  single* 
minded  performer,  like  Ucrr  Joachim,  entirely  into  the  Kliada  This 
however  is  not  all :  even  when  be  rows  a  boat  on  the  Loire,  be 
beguiles  the  time  by  singing  "the  'Allah  hu'  of  ilie  Golden 
Horn,  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice  Barcarolle,"  and  **  there  was  not  a 
cottage  on  its  baoks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its  shores,  not  a  cabaret  in 
its  villages,  under  whose  roof  he  would  not  have  been  as  welcome  as 
is  the  summer  sun  in  mo«"ing-time;"  and  when  he  comlescendcd  to 
travel  in  a  barge,  the  owner  thereof  was  "  prouder  of  the  iMftseiiger  his 
barge  bore  than  he  would  have  been  of  a  King  for  his  freight"  The 
Bargeman  ought,  wc  think,  to  have  known  better  than  to  convey 
this  remarkable  being  by  water,  considering  that  when   he  made 

*  The  tl&te  of  thu  trifling*  incident^  a»  aeuly  us  wo  cao  tUacoT«r,  bang  tDmi)  time 
during  the  reign  of  Louix  Fhitippo. 

t  Wc  bImdM  like  to  know  tb«  Bfttionall^  «f  the  tjrpic^l  aalditf  ao  sQ^hUj  noved 
by  notiviag  plunl  tmUkU  ia  his  person.  We  bope,  (or  the  braoar  of  M  Boglkiid, 
ttaaC  1)0  topramts  "  the  BritUli  Grenadier." 
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"  .1  rapid  progress,  with  IjU  liglit  swift  treaJ  "  on  land,  we  find  that  uot 
only  the  women,  children,  and  vintagers  whom  he  passed,  but  oreu 
"  the  meek-eyed  cow*  "and  toiling  "bullocks,''  "all  ha<i  words  from 
him,  ivhicli  left  thetn  "  (cows  an<l  bullock's  and  all)  "  brighter,  braver, 
happier  than  they  had  been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining  so 
lustrous  in  tlie  .sun,  had  fallen  upon  them." 

No  wonder  that  the  thoughts  of  this  marvcllaits  man,  ivlien  they 
ranged  over  his  own  "career,"  were  "filled  with  the  mirth  of  Piron, 
the  love  of  colour  and  of  fragrance  of  Dufresuey,  the  philosophies  of 
Diderot,  the  adventurous  fortunes  of  Lc  CIos."  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  when  the  Bohemian  "bowed  hia  head,"  an  English  Karl  (else- 
where described  as  "  a  Prince  in  his  purple  '')  who  was  standing  near, 
"  thought,  as  he  saw  the  gesture,  *  that  wan  bows  like  viy  equal,  and 
with  infinite  grocc.'" 

As  a  painter,  Tricotrin's  gifts  were  such  that  an  ai-tist  "  whose  name 
stood  as  the  Veltis(|uez  of  bis  modern  time  '*  iiiforraed  him,  he  "  could 
have  beaten  them  all  if  he  wonltl;"  and  thereupon  "  the  man  who  loved 
song  and  light  and  fresh  meadows,"  Ike,  Jtc,  Ac,  "had  taken  up  his 
friend's  palette  aud  Hheaf  of  bnishes,  and  lu^d  dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a 
female  head,  whicli  hinl  all  the  bmwn  glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre,  of 
the  south  in  it ;  a  head  tliat  Titian  migitt  have  painted." 

He  does  not  sell  hia  works  of  art,  however ;  and  the  singular 
reason  he  gives  for  refusing  to  do  so  is,  that  he  is  "a  Kingfisher,  and 
likes  his  brook  to  he  ipnet ;"  whereas,  if  his  genius  were  once  made 
known  to  the  world,  his  "  brook  would  be  for  ever  muddy  with  the 
feet  of  gazei-s,  and  fur  ever  choked  up  with  t\ic  purser  they  would 
fling  at  him."  Instead  of  disjiosing  of  the  picture  in  which  he  hml 
so  easily  equalled  Titian,  tlicrofore,  he  mei-ely  "sat  under  it," 
"  among  his  brethreu  at  supper,  with  the  light  on  the  tconioe  beauty 
of  his  bead,"  and  wa.s  "  king  of  the  revelrj*  of  wit  and  wine,  where 
thase  whom  nnturc  hod  anointed  with  the  same  chrii^m  that  touched 
Rubens'  brow  and"  (we  ask  the  reader's  paixlon)  '' Shakspoore's  Ups. 
held  jf>yous,  lawless  .sovereignty ;  Uan  hit/  to  kiss  ripe,  tfCiirUt  TiUfUfha 
of  women,  becmiec  they  w&m  men;  but"  (noto  the  impious  balder- 
da.-*!!)  "  rising  to  great  thoughts  that  left  far  beneath  them  alike 
•women  and  the  wurkl,  bfxaUHe  Utet/  vtn-a  also  huTJUtHals."  Trico- 
trln  was  indeed  n  worthy  king  of  such  Sliakspeiian  shadows,  for 
"  Ben  JoHHon  odes,  Beauniarcluiis  rhymes,  Beranger  soogs,  and 
Breton  caroSs  cuursud  each  other  oft"  liis  lips  In  a  wild  toumnment 
0/  tonrjactt  ..,.',  and  a»  he  drank,  [le  chaunted  Hellenic 
bacchanal  hymns." 

To  Hiiin  tip  all — Tricotrin,  like  Ouida's  whole  company  of  "Kings" 
of  .nhrcdh  and  jMitches— "  KNEW  HOW  Ti>  KSJOV." 

The  enlightened   render  has.  of  cours?,  already  guessed  that  a 
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BohemiAn  so  gifted  mast  W  a  mfln  of  "mce,"  and  may  be  curioosu 
Icnow  wTiat  induced  him  to  forsake  the  life  of  his  fcllow-pnncei  b 
purple.     It  nppcan  that  hiti  fatlicr,  a  "nrild  and  lawlcMH  Karl,"  wu 
oblinoiia  of  thD  duties  of  men  of  race  aa  to  many  "  a  fisher-girl  fran 
the  sca-cabius  hy  the  Biscay  wutcrs."     NnturaUy,  he   mood   reptflfl 
this  error,  aud  treated  his  wife — who,  although  fihc   camo  &Qidwi 
Biscay  waters  was  "  a  wild  mare  of  the  de8ert>" — so  cruelly,  that  &% 
died   "like  a  ciiptive  leoiwniess ; "  leaving  behind   her  a  bod,  to ba 
hated  by  his  father,  and  tu  "  pay  him  back  «coni  for  scorn."     Sewa 
years  later,  the  wild  and  lawless  parent  atuned  for  hii  first  marriage 
by  Uie  beoomin;^  Htep  of  taking  to  wife  a  RuKHian  princess,  vho  aln 
bore  a  son,  to  l>e  "caressed  and  adureil,"  in  his  purple,  by  Gvorrbody; 
■while  the  heir  was,  of  courw?,  doubly  hated  by  his  father  ;  who  not 
only  "  tilled  a  noble  dog,  chiefly  Ixjcause  his  olilpRt  son  liked  it,"  u 
that  "  wild  wordw  camo  between  them,"  hut  aildcd  insult  to  injatylif 
acciising  his  child  of  BtcaUng  some  "  rai'e  jewels"  of  "  eiiomious  pocit- 
iiiary  valiife"     Hereupon  the  son  *'  jKisseil  from  the  room  withoat  a 
word  ;"  aud  no  intelligent  reader — bearing  in  mind  that  he  was  a 
boy  of  "race" — ncmi  require  to  be  told  that  he  did  so,   'with  Ins 
bead  proudly  poised,  like  a  stag's."     Equally  needless  must  it  be  U 
inform  miy  well-buiTj  reader  that  "  he  was  aeai  no  more ;"  for  *bo 
had  the  sea-Hoo's  blood  of  his  mother's  race." 

This  y<>tin;f  sea-Hou  bt'Came  the  glfleJ,  Plicebns-headed  Tricofrtn, 
whom  we  left  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  "  in  company"  with  his  wine. 
Tho  black  monkey  is,  of  course,  close  at  hand,  and  to  it  he  addnsaes 
his  remarks  m  lo  the  superiority  of  his  own  position — "at  one? 
philosoiihur  and  wanderer '' — to  thai  of  tho  prince  in  hii<  purple 
(i.e.,  the  KugliHh  Earl  living  iiimr),  although  "  he  has  his  grapes  in  a 
jewelled  dish,"  and  has  "  delicate  fnxtrician  cheeXs  and  liair  diamond- 
stnddoil  to  toy  vjith."  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  laugh  near  hioi, 
Tricotrtn  discovers  a  female  child  of  about  three  years  old,  wrapped 
in  a  scarlet  mantle,  lying  half  hidden  under  the  long  gnus,  whidi 
stratchcs  out  its  arms  towards  liiui.  saying,  "J'ui/ahn"  He  tlirowv 
grapes  to  it,  aud  addresses  to  it  several  pages-full  of  refined  discourso; 
inquiring  whether  it  was  hidden  there  by  "  the  i>oor  shirt-stitcbet 
who  was  at  her  Uust  sou,  or  Madame  la  Man[uiKe  who  was  at  her  laat 
scandal."  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  child  is  so  tightly  tied  as  tu 
render  it  cleai-  to  him  that  murder  was  intended,  his  "face  darkens," 
aiid — with  some  disluyiUty  to  people  of  "  race," — he  settles  it  that 
"  it  was  then  Madame  la  Afanjuise,  not  Magdalene.''  After  pointing 
out  to  tho  infant  how  far  bettor  for  her  it  would  be  to  die  than  t« 
become  a  lovely  woman,  seeing  that  "  lovely  women  are  tho  Devil's 
aidesKle-camp,"  ht;  finally  decides  to  adopt  her,  in  coojunciion  with 
an  old  peasant-woman,  who,  by  the  way,  Urcs  considerably  beyond 
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tbe  ripe  age  of  ftlniDdrcd  yeai-s,  without  exciting  remark.  And  the 
joint  ftnfi  acvenil  adventures  of  tliia  "waif  and  stray,"  and  Tricotriu, 
—partly  iLmotig  princes  in  their  purple,  and  partly  among  hiH  people 
of  Paris — constitnte  the  story  ;  into  the  intricacies  of  which  we  do 
not  care  to  enter.  Suffice  it  that  the  "waif*  first  married  a  duke, 
and  is  ahout  to  nuite  hpTsclf,  in  second  nuptials,  to  an  earl  wjir) 
"  wears  the  purple  robe."  with  the  cumbersome  addition  of  a  "  steel 
corslet  heavy  Ijcncath."  wlmn,  the  horrible  suspicion  arigiug  in  her 
mind  that  she  may  be  base  horn,  she  seeks  out  Tricotriu  iu  a  garret, 
in  order  to  know  the  truth. 

On  learning  that  her  fears  were  well  founded,  "  her  whole  form 
sank  anfl  crouched  like  the  body  of  a  Kpeut  onAl  dying  stag  ;"  hut  it 
is  gnitifying  to  reftect,  that  even  in  thoae  painful  circumstances,  '•  all 
the  rich  colour  and  uudnlatiun  of  robes  fit  for  an  empress  swept 
about  her,"  and  "  on  her  breast  and  among  her  hair  great  jewels 
glittered,"  while  "  lieneath  her  bosom  a  girdle  of  precious  stones 
ooi led  like  a  «erperi1c"  In  spile  of  iheso  advantages,  however,  she 
"  lay  liki!  an  aiiinial  itLuniiud ;"  and  the  climax  of  tragedy  is  reachctl 
by  the  master-stroke  which  remiuds  us  of  "  the  jewels  braided  in  lier 
hair,  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the  (farvet  fioar!"  Partially 
recovering  after  a.  while,  and  bnively  insisting  upon  knowing  the 
worst,  she  learns  that  she  is  a  fisherman's  child;  atiil  hears  it 
"crouching,  as  the  magnificence  itic)  of  thu  leopardess  crouches 
under  the  throos  of  pain.'*  Should  it  appear  to  the  thoughtloss 
i-eader  that  her  "  throes  "  arc  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
occasion,  we  must  remind  him  tliat : — 

"To  the  wRman  who  bad  ItcheTcd  herself  bom  from  the  secret  nuptials 
of  some  I'orphi/i'ojenitus,  the  sea-bii'd'fl  nest  looked  foul  as  any  Yiiltiirc'e," 


11. 

"Chandos,'*  like  "  Tricotrin,"  takes  its  title  from  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  the  hook.  His  "  two  special  wcaknesse-s  were  perfumes  and 
female  beanty;"  and  we  find  him  breakfasting  at  noon  in  his 
chamber,  which  is  fit  for — 

"A  young  priuccbs,  with  its  iwuco  hau^iugs,  its  Kiistsiau  cabinets,  uml 
its  innumerable  tlowerK,  i>centi.'d  luid  <)liudod,  and  cix>k'd  with  roee-water, 
and  his  attendants  Georgiim  and  Circasfiiau  j^irls  he  hiid  Wught  in  the  l-last 
and  Appointed  to  hie  household.  The  world  hnd  l>ccn  a  t>(t{e  hcaiidnliiicd  at 
those  lovely  nlttwn"  in  free  England  ;  "  Irnt  Chandos  had  soon  courcrtud  liis 
friends  to  his  own  views  regarding  them.  '  Why  have  men  to  wiut  on  yon  ? ' 
he  had  argtiet},  '  wlioii  you  can  have  women — soft  of  foot,  soft  vf  voice,  mid 
charming  to  look  at  1  'I'o  take  your  ctiocolnte  from  James  or  Adolphc  ih  no 
gratificftlion  .it  nil ;  to  lake  it  from  Ledah  or  Zclma  is  a  great  one*  Ami 
his  pretty  Easterns  were  certiuidy  irresistible  hviug  proola  of  the  force  of 
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his  argument.  They  were  flattering  about  him  now  with  silver  trays  of 
coffee,  sweetmeats,  liqiieurs,  and  fruit,  dressed  in  their  own  Oriental  costume, 
and  serviiig  him  with  most  loving  obedience.  A  French  Duke  and  two  or 
three  Guardsmen  were  breakfasting  with  him,  playing  a  lansquenet,  at  noon, 
fj'om  which  they  had  just  lisen.  51  en  were  veiy  fond  of  coming  to  take  a  cup 
of  cliooolato  from  those  charming  young  Odalisques.  Chondos  rose  with  a 
farewell  caress  of  his  hand  to  the  bright  braids  of  gazelle-eyed  Leilah. 
'  Are  you  all  going  ?  To  be  sure  ! — the  Drawing- Room,  I  had  forjjotten  it : 
we  shall  he  late  as  it  is.     Au  revoir,  then,  till  we  meet  in  a  crush." 

The  Court  of  St.  James  must  be  sadly  chauged  from  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Georges  ;  for  we  learn,  with  dismay,  that  it  is  the 
"hottest,  dullest,  drov/Biest,  fi-cnvaiest,  and  least  courtly  of  courts;" 
and  notliin^  would  induce  the  slave'Owning  Chandos  to  leave  his 
Pashalik  in  Park  Lane  for  that  "  frowsy "  abode  of  royalty,  *'  if  it 
were  not  for  our  lovely — Avhat  is  her  name  ? — Queen  of  Lilies." 

He  rolls  off  thither  with  this  parting  recommendation  to  a  low- 
bom  friend,  who  afterwards  ruins  him  : — "  Amuse  yourself  with  my 
pretty  Easterns  then,  though,  on  my  word,  Trevenna,  you  never  seem 
to  know  whether  a  woman's  handsome  or  not."  While  in  the  mazes 
of  tlie  hottest,  dullest,  drowsiest,  frowsiest,  and  least  courtly  of  courts, 
be  meets  "  the  young  Duchess  of  Fitz-Eden,  a  beautiful  biiinette, 
with  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  society  had  entangled  his  name  in  a 
very  tender  friendship."  He  catches  sight  of  the  "  Queen  of  Lilies  " 
"as  she  sweeps  towards  the  throne." 

*'  Her  loveliness  drifted  across  the  thoughts  of  Chandos,  to  the  detriment 
of  much  of  the  beauty  that  was  about  him,  and  he  waited  for  it  impatiently 
where  he  stood  among  the  circle  of  princes,  peers,  and  statesmen  abouj:  the 
throne.  His  loves  had  been  couiitleas,  altvayg  successful,  iievei-  embittered, 
intensely  imp;issioned  while  they  litsted,  swiftly  awakened,  and  often  as 
rapiilli/  inconstant  The  very  facility  with  which  his  vows  were  heard 
made  them  as  easily  broken  ;  he  loved  passionately,  but  he  loved  so 
many." 

" '  Passionless ' "  he  says, — " '  they  must  wrong  her  ;  they  have  not 
known  how  to  stir  her  heart,'  he  thought,  as  he  followed  her  with 
his  glance  still,  as  she  passed  onward  and  out  of  the  throne-room  ; 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  gorgeous  and  tedious  ceremony  "  (in  the 
froivsy  court) ; — "  Chandos  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on  those  deep 
gazelle  eyes  and  those  soft,  silent  lips,  musing  how  ea.sy  and  how 
beguiling  a  task  it  would  be  to  teach  the  one  the  '  looks  that  bum,' 
and  woo  from  the  other  their  fii-st  and  lingering  caress." 

We  find  that  "her  remembrance  haunted  him  in  the  palace," 
which  is  not  sui-prising,  as  "  her  form  was  simply  perfect,  and  it  was 
in  its  fullest  loveliness  too,  for  she  had  been  some  years  in  Rome, 
and  successive  deaths  in  lier  family  had  kept  her  long  in  almoat  com- 
jmrathe  seclusion."    Wc  never  knew  before  that  the  air  of  Borne 
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■was  necessary  to  give  the  human  form  "  its  fullest  loveliness;  "  nor 
that  almost  compaTotim  secluaion  —  not  to  »peak  of  successive 
deaths  in  the  family  —  was  likely  to  contnbute  to  that  result. 
Chanflos,  however,  is  a  man  of  the  world  :  "  for  the  first  time  he 
thrust  such  a  remembrance  away,  '  Bagatelle  t*  he  thought,  as  he 
threw  himself  Iwick  among  his  carriage-cushions  and  drove  to  Flora 
de  I'Ormes.  '  Let  me  keep  to  beauty  that  I  can  win  at  no  cost  but 
a  set  of  emeralds  or  a  toy-villa ;  the  paj-ment  for  here  would  be  far 
too  dear." " 

The  man  who  thus  hastens  to  the  toy-villa  inhabited  by  one  of 
*■  Ilia  lovers,"^-has  the  genius  of  a  Goethe,  and  "  the  grandeur  of  a 
Chatham."  He  began  his  career,  of  "lovers"  in  toy -villas,  and 
Georgian  and  Circassian  girls  in  Park  Lane,  &c.,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  and  when  he  is  introduced  to  us,  at  the  age  of  forty,  no 
signs  of  the  physical  Nemesis  generally  attending  such  a  career 
amoug  mortals  arc  visible  in  this  "god-like"  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  is  his  "dazzling  beauty,"  with  his  "magnificent  brow," 
"meditative  enough  for  Plato's ;"  his  eye,  "thoughtful  as  might  be 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius;"  his  "gold-hued  hair,  bright  as  any 
Helen's;"  and  his  mouth  "insouciant  and  Epicurean  as  the  lips 
of  Catullus,"  tliat  "  a  painter  would  have  drawn  him  as  Alcibiadoa," 
or  "idcnliziid  him  into  Phtebus  Lykegeues,  so  singularly  great  was 
his  personal  beauty." 

Extremely  singular :  an  ordinary  man  who  had  led  the  life  of 
Chandofl  would  have  become  something  not  easily  described  in  those 
pages.  Oiiida  herself  is  so  enamoured  of  her  hero,  that  after  telling 
us  how  one  of  his  many  niistre<^scs  whispers  in  hi.4  car  that  he  is 
"the  darling  of  iho  goils,"  she  herself  turns  back,  like  a  fond  parent, 
to  recall  the  glorious  days  "  when  he  had  been  but  a  child,  in  hia 
lacea  and  vclveta;''  and  when"print;es  had  tossed  him  bon-bons, 
and  royal  luoTnen  cai-csiscd  hm  loveliness."  Alcibindcs  has,  how- 
ever, somewhat  nasty  tastes,  we  think  ;  for  wo  find  that  in  the  toy- 
viUa  one  of  "his  lovers"  leans  over  him  "and  twists,  Catullus-like, 
in  the  masses  of  his  long  golden  hair  a  wreath  of  crimson  roses 
iva^ied  hi  purple  Buiyund]/,'*  and  he  in  return  "  bends  down  and 
kisses  that  Southern  loveliness  while  he  laughs  under  his  diadem  of 
flowers."  At  this  time  he  has  a  Madame  de  la  Vivarol  at  home. 
Jealous  of  him  aud  meditating  revenge,  although  herself  the  ^vifc  of 
"ft  thoroughly  tuell-bj-ed  man,  who  hiew  the  destinies  of  husbands, 
ftbtorred  a  scene,  and  neither  sought  a  duel  nor  a  divorce." 

Ouida's  high-bred  puppets  appear  to  entertain  great  contempt  for 
that  old-fa-shioned  institution — marriage. 

"  Fratres  mci,"  says  one  of  thorn,  "  believe  lue  tho  ohoms-singer  whom 
you  eittablifeh  m  bar  little  bijou  villn,  aad  who,  though  before  abo  came 
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under  your  protoctiou  she  thought  it  tlie  faoight  of  good  fortune  to  be  surs 
of  broad  nnd  chccBCf  now  will  touch  notJimg  meanur  than  chanipBgno  tiiid 
4JuokeD,  docs  nut  weigh  you  more  entirely  by  wliiiL  you  are  worth  to  her 
tluui  ninf-Untht  of  the  tulieale  high-lroru  ladies  to  ^y  whom  you  luUBt 
bfurter  your  freedom." 

Chaudos,  •when  "  dryly  "  a!>ke<l  liy  a  Duke  whetlier  he  wa«  goiiig 
to  many,  "  moved  restlessly  ; "  "  he  did  not  like  the  iDtroduction  of  a 
painful  topic."  "'If  you  do  marry,'  pup^utd  the  Duke,  remor«eles*Jy, 
'  take  the  Princess  Louise.'  "  Could  the  Duke  have  b<.'cn  so  "  remorse- 
less "  as  to  allude  to  a  f  rincess  of  the  "fi-o%my  court  ?"  It  looks  like 
it,  for,  a  f«w  liours  later,  we  learu  that  Chandos  dines  at  Bucking- 
bam  Palact*.  The  Duke's  reason  for  the  suggestion  is,  however,  his 
excuse :  he  reminds  Chandos  that  the  Pnace«s  "  has  the  only  rank 
from  which  a  woman  could  love  you  without  a  suspicion  of  interested 
motives." 

Nevertheleiu;,  "  the  fluhject  was  not  acceptable"  to  this  Phcebus 
LjrXSgencs,  so,  before  starting  for  Buckingham  Palace,  he 


*'  Tiimwi  with  a  suddt-n  Ibuiight  lo  Ii'ib  inaiti-o  d'hrtt*!,  aa  he  paaeed 
him.  in  tho  liall.  '  Telegraph  to  Ryiie,  Wcutwood,  for  them  to  have  tbe 
yacht  n^iUy  ;  itnd  tuU  Alexis  to  prepaix>  to  start  with  me  tomorrow 
moraiug,  I  shall  go  to  the  Knst.'  "  Of  course  hib  "yuaht  uas  almiys  kc[<c 
in  sailing  order,  and  his  ei^rvants  were  nccu&touicd  to  tmvel  into  Asia  Minor 
or  to  Mexico  at  n  moment's  notice ;  and  the  nest  morning  the  Sj^ttrotlitr 
steamed  out  of  Rydc  harbour  on  tlie  way  to  Italy,  the  LcTOnt,  und  Cou- 
stantinople,  while  ita  owner  lay  under  (in  awning,  with  grcnt  lumps  of  ice 
in  his  golden  cool  Khinc  wine,  and  the  haudsomo  eyes  of  Flora  do  rOnne" 
[the  earac  whoBC  Southern  lovclincsa  ho  had  bent  down  to  kiss  in  the  toy- 
villa  at  Utchraond]  "flaahing  langhtcr  downward  on  him  while  she  leaned 
above,  fanning  his  hair  with  an  Indian  featherscrecu.'* 

Ouida  is  intensely  un-English  in  her  utter  want  of  humour.  Had 
she  possessed  a  s|>ark  of  it,  sht:  could  never  have  invented  the  Mun- 
chauben-like  feat«  ami  adventures  of  her  preposterous  heroes.  The 
following  specimens  will  sulHce  to  prove  tliis  : — 

"  '  Ue  would  shoot  ynt,  inon  clier,  aud  stand  all  I  ho  butter  with  madnmo 
fer  it,*  said  tho  I>uv,  dryly  :  'Stnilhuioro  is  tliu  cruck  shut  of  l-Iurope  ;  he 
can  hit  the  ruby  in  a  woman's  ring  at  a  hundred  yards — saw  him  do  it  at 
Vienna  t' " 

Tliis  encounter  with  a  tiger  Ls  perhaps  still  more  ridiculous  : — 

"A  tigress  sprang  out  on  them  a/,  tkry  ttroUrd  alone  throvyh  tht  jungle 
— sprang  out  to  alight,  with  grip  und  fiuig.  upon  Strathmore,  wlio  neither 
hc»rd  nor  saw  hvr,  nn  it  chanced.  But  before  she  could  be  u]>od  her  Tictiai, 
Erroll  threw  himself  before  him,  and  caichiinj  the  leix*t  ly  hrr  throat  at 
»)ie  rose  in  (he  air  iv  her  lr.»p,  held  her  ofl"  at  arm's  length,  and  Ml  wHh 
her,  holding  her  down  by  main  force,  while  slie  tore  aud  gored  him  in  tho 
etnt^le — a  struggle  tlmt  kbtcd  till  Stmthuioro  luul  time  to  reload  his  gun. 
aud  send  a  ball  through  her  brain ;  a  lung  time,  let  me  tell  you,  though 
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liiit  a  few  «liort  K«coniI<t  ia  actual  dunition,  to  hold  down  and  to  wrc*tlc  in 
the  gri[>  of  a  tigreiut  of  Sainde.  '  You  would  have  dune  the  samt!  for  me, 
my  dear  old  fellow,'  said  Erroll,  quietly  and  lazilij,  as  liis  eyea  closod  nnd  he 
fainted  away  from  the  loss  of  blood.  And  that  wng  nil  he  woiild  ever 
ToiicliKafe  to  nay  or  hear  said  about  tlie  matter.  He  had  rislted  hii  life  to 
save  Strathoiore's  \  bo  Icoew  l^jtrntluuore  would  buvc  ticted  precisely  tho 
some  (m)  for  him.  it  was  a  typo  of  tUo  quality  and  of  tho  charaoCer  of 
their  frieudahip." 

A£  an  illustratioa  of  Ouida's  utter  igaoiuocc  of  bumau  nature,  we 
muy  pomt  to  the  scene  where  Cbondos,  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  lies  sick  of  a  fever  at  a  lodging-house  connected  with  a 
"  gambling  hell  "  in  Pari.4.  Ue  ia  tended,  afler  a  sort,  by  "  an  old 
Auvergnat  woman,"  "a  hideous,  brown,  wrinkled,  shrivelled  being  of 
nigh  «;i^'hly  years,  vritli  avarice  in  her  black  glance,  nnd  a  horrible 
uM  age  upon  her,"  who  swears  "  by  the  mother  of  God  "  tliat  she 
Would  have  "  lurued  him  into  the  streets  long  ago,  if  he"  (tliis  more 
tbau  middle-aged  debauchee)  "  were  not  as  beautiful  as  a  inarble 
Christ,"  and  she  decliiiet?,  with  a  "  darkling  and  evil  glance,"  to  send 
him  to  the  mad-houise,  because^ 

*'  'They  wouKl  shoiir  all  tfatt  in  a  madhottsc  !'  bIio  said,  drawing  through 
her  hard  withered  hands  the  ailkcu  fidniesa  of  his  hair.  *  When  I  waa 
young,  1  woul  J  have  given  my  life  to  kisn  that  gold — when  I  was  youug  1 ' 

"The  Words  lingered  lialf-iiullcniy,  hid f-longingly  on  her  lips  ;  the  ni^cmory 
made  her  touch  j^ently,  almost  tciiiiefly.  tlie  lockn  that  lay  on  her  homy 
palm.  She  Jth  for  hitn — this  battered,  evil,  satage  old  creature  of  Paris; 
but  ahe  wonlcl  strip  the  linea  from  his  hnil«  to  thieve  and  iiell,  for  all 
that." 

Of  Outda's  ignorance  in  other  matters, — less  important,  but  in 
wliich  correct  knowledge  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  in  a  novelist  of 
such  pretensions, — we  might  quote  a  hundred  examples :  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  hvo  ;  the  blame  of  which  cannot,  wo 
think,  be  cast  upon  the  printer.  She  calls  a  Bevrichvii  a  BcnvU, 
and  quotes  the  celebrated  verse  of  Henri  IV.  thus — 

"  SauTest  fenmis  varia 
Biui  fold  qui  u  Jit." 


TIL 
"Love,'"  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in  Ouida's  novek,  is,  unfor- 
tunately, so  common  in  the  world,  that  we  do  not  need  to  find  it 
idealized  (!)  in  works  of  fiction,  Of  anything  higher  than  the  animal 
instinct — of  love,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  uwed  by  pure  men 
and  women,  we  find  no  examples  in  her  volumes.  Her  first  novel 
waa  written  witli  an  object,  namely,  "  to  warn  young  men  against  that 
iwrat  of  idl  evilji,  eariy  marriage-s."  Till  they  Iiave  been  "  steeped  to 
the  hps  with  delicate  sensuous  delights "  it  in  better,  Ouida  thtuks. 
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to  content  themselves  with  "love,"  which  can  be  "  bought."     This  b 
the  old  vulgar  notion  of  sowing  aristocratic  "  wild  oats ;"  a  habit  which 
education,  by  awakening  a  higher  sense  of  human  dignity   in  thij 
poor,  ignorant,  or  starving  people  among  whom  tliey  aro  for  the  moEt 
part  sown — and  the  deeper  the  shame— will  ultimately  put  ud  end 
to  in  real  life,  as  the  good  taste  of  all  authors  wurthy  the  name  has 
excluded  its  idealization  from  wurks  of  fiction.     Tliis  novel  was  uot 
published  till  several  others  from  Ouida's  pen  had  seen  the  light.    We 
question  whether  any  wiiter,  even  Ouida,  would  have  rontured  t<^^H 
come  out  with  such  "  morality  "  as  xa  contained  therein,  without  pre-^^ 
paration.     But  having  educated  her  public  down  to  her  own  level, 
she  is  able  to  venture  even  on  it.     The  hero,  Cranville  de  Vigne,  is 
a  "dip.,*'  which  is,  wc  find,  the  abbreviation  used,  in  the   highest 
circles,  to  signify  a  diplomatist     According  to  his  own  tale,   this 
scion  of  a  right  noble  race  fell  in  love  with  his  mother's  moid  at  tbc 
ago  of  seven,  and  had  been  in  love  ever  since,  till  expelled  from  Kton 
**  because  he  wanted  to  see  a  little  of  life."     Viliile  rusticating  oi 
this  account,  he  has  a  splendid-looking  "  Orientalesi^ue,  Junoesque 
roifitrcfi.%  a  certain  milliner  called  "the  Davis,"  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
When  he  leaves  that  neighbourhood,  he  leaves  "the  Davis,"  too,  Uk< 
a  cast-off  coat,  only  offering  to  provide  for  licr  hajulaomoly.     She  is 
not  satisfied,  scolds,  and  is  in  ]iigh  passion;  Hays  he  promined  to 
marry  her ;  and  leaves  him,  at  their  final  interview,  vowing  vengeance. 
The  hero,  after  a  few  years  of  London  life, — the  most  noble  employ- 
ments in  which  .scorn  to  be  lulling  about  on  sofas,  smoking  Manillas, 
playing  cards,  and  talking  of  women  and  horses, — again  meets  the 
Davis  under  the  name  of  "the  Trefusis;"  hut  docs  not  rccognite 
her.    She  reigns  the  belle  of  the  London  season,  floating  in  the  erhiM 
de  la  ovime  of  society  (God  help  us,  if  there  were  no  other  cream 
of  flociety  than    that  which   settles   ou   the   top  of    Ouida's   adul- 
terated mixture !)     Her  manners  and  conversation  are  good ;  but  her 
jewelled  hands  arc  not  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  race,  in  fact.,  some- 
body remarka  that  there  is  no  "  race  "  in  them,  by  way  of  guai^ding 
De  Vigne  against  the  mad  passion  for  her  which  is  rising  in  hiiu. 
He  is  not  to  be  deterred  in  that  way,  however.     He  moniee  her. 
The  ceremony  being  completed,  tliL-  bride  signs  herself  Davis,  not 
Trcfusis,  and  reminds  him  tliat  she  is  his  cast-off  mitiLress,  and  a^s 
Um  to  reflect  on  her  promise  tliat  she  would  be  revenged.     Wiere- 
upon  the  hero  ga.ipB  oiitsomethiiig  almost  as  Bublime  as  the  utterance 
which  broke  from  the  impassioned  lips  of  the  scion  of  another  noble 
house, — "Tlie  arms  of  the  Squeers's  is  tore!" — and  iiisfacs  off  to 
India   to  fight  for  his  country.     Ouida's  own  virtuous  indignation 
riaes  to  the  boiling  point  at  such  an  outrage  to  society  ;  Oranvillc  de 
Vigne,  the  boast  of  whose  race  was  that  "  tlie  men  had  been  bravo 
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anil  the  women  chaste"  (murk  the  clear  distinction !},  to  soil  h\A 
name  by  marrying  his  former  mistress  I 

Then  there  is  a  scion  of  another  noble  bouae,  wliosc  young  life 
liadalso  been  Kteeped  in  luxury  and  iit  "a  delicate  sensuous  di'tight;" 
he  is  a  "libertine,"  "a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  women"  (we  quote  Uuida), 
and  his  life  had  been  "  one  lung  liaiaon-."  He  is  haunted  with  ri 
secret ;  he  hnd  been  nnarrieJ  to  a  voluptuous,  beautiful,  Italian 
woman,  wliile  his  life  was  still  steeped  in  the  ahove-iiieiitioued 
sensuality.  She  wafi  of  poor  birth,  mlgar  manners,  and  bad  temper. 
He  also  siiHiwct^d  her  of  infidelity,  m  he  left  her,  came  tn  Kngland, 
and  continued  the  dissolute  life  ali-eady  indicated,  remaining,  never- 
thelesK,  so  noble,  m  high-siiulod,  and  so  great  a  mau,  that  his  immoral 
habits  were  a  mere  detail.  Wh(;n  considerably  past  middle  age,  this 
high-souled  debauchee,  heariug  that  his  wife  is  deaii,  is  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  beautiful,  channing  girl,  about  half  Lis  own  age, — 
an  angel  wiio  i,s  loved  and  loves  very  much,  and  who,  not  being 
strait-laced,  can  yield  to  her  lover's  peculiarities.  But,  coming 
frani  the  theatre  in  Paiis  one  night,  he  is  accosted  by  a  beggar, 
who  addresses  him  in  xweet  Italian,  and  begs  hitii,  fur  the  sid^e  of 
heaveu,  to  give  her  a  copper,  as  she  is  nearly  dead  with  liunger. 
She  recognizes  in  the  alms-giver  her  virtuous  lord;  faints,  aud  is 
carried  U)  her  wretcheil  lodging,  where,  in  the  ctmree  of  an  hour  or 
two,  after  having  wrung  from  him  a  coinlitioiial^bri/iKeHess  (!}.  she 
diea.  He  hurries  awuy  rejoicing  in  his  liberty ;  marries  the  angel, 
and.  lives  happily  ever  after. 

JVIeanwhile  the  god-Uke  hero,  Oraaville  de  Vignc,  having  ahso  sown 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wild  eats,  and  become  a  middle-aged  man, 
condescends  to  fall  iu  love  with  the  daughter  of  this  geutlemau  ami 
his  Italian  wife,  a  beautiful  pure  fresh  violet,  hah-uhild,  half-woman, 
who  adores  him  and  looks  up  in  his  face  with  "  the  trustful  love  of  a 
fiuthful  spaniel,"  which  is  Ouida's  favourite  simile  for  a  pure  woman's 
love. 

There  is  a  Dens  ex  macltind  in  the  shape  of  a  socret  mai-riage  uu 
the  part  of  the  Davis  before  she  had  married  De  Vigue ;  but  she  is 
arrested  and  carried  off  to  justice;  her  "delicately  perfumed  dress" 
leaving  an  odour  behind  it  amongst  a  party  chiefly  composed  of 
demi-monrie,  with  whom  she  is  then  picnicking,  aud  thiw  the  god- 
like hero  is  free  to  marry  the  pure  viuitt;  which  he  does  ;  aud  they 
also  live  happily  ever  after. 


IV. 


Ouida's  hurcjes,  notwitlistandiug   their   "  god-like "   qualities  and 
geuiu!^,  chiutly  couvcr'ie  upon  women  aud  burses,  in  a  style  which,  we 
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are  awiired  by  tbe  autboress,  is  brilliant  and  witty ;  but  vrliicti,  Xa 
our  pliiiu  ijiiiij,  appeiint  uneiiualled  for  flatness^  and  silliaess  by  aoj 
traditional  "  bryad-and-butter  miss  "  wlio  over  saw  tbe  light.  Kore- 
over,  tlic  tAlk  of  bread-and-butter  misses,  if  silly,  ift  at  least  clean ; 
whicb  is  by  no  nicnni*  the  case  witb  these  brillinnt  gcntleincii.  ait  tbe 
follotving;  ttpecimcn  may  suffice  to  sbow.  The  speaker  ts  looking  at 
"a  Dapline  flyiiij;  from  Apollo,  and  just  caught  by  biin,  sUruuded  in 
rosc-coloui-ed  curtains."  "  Nice  Htttc  giti  this,"  he  reinarks  ;  "  r»lher 
enticing,  made  to  look  alive  with  that  rose-Iighl ;  Uiittalisituf  to 
know  its  nolbing  but  marble." 

The  lut-a  who  talk  in  this  rt-Bned  ninnn.«r  belong  to  tlie  muHide: 
one  of  their  chief  occnpatioiis  appears  to  bo  gazing  out  of  club- 
windows  upon  women  who,  altboiigb  ibey  drive  "their  exquisite  little 
foui'-in-haiid  c ream-col onred  ponies,"  are  tlnni-moiulu  ;  a  distinction 
withoiii  a  difference  (unless  it  be  to  tbe  rfiVadrantagc  of  llie  men) 
which  is  strictly  maintained  by  Ouida.  Tbe  men  oirnmuU  speak  <wr 
the  TTomen  of  dcmi'^ioinh  as  if  they  were  horses,  with  tbe  definite 
article  before  their  names.  Jjove  {i.e.,  desire),  wealth,  enjoyment, — 
such  is  the  trinity  tbe.so  bigh-boru  heroes  worship.  They  are 
"vultures  seeking  after  something  to  eat,  and  only  slirit^k  dolefiilly 
when  cairion  enough  i.s  not  given  to  tliem  ;"  but  what  of  this,  since — 
being  rich  enuugli  to  pnrcbaso  a  sufficiency  of"  carrion," — their  lires 
are  "  steeped  in  a  delicate,  sensuous  Jelight ;  '*  they  ai-e  happy  ;  they 
"  enjoy." 

When  Onida  says  anything  ns  coarse  and  disgusting  as  the  fbllow- 
ing,  she  is  under  tbo  impression  that  she  hott  not  only  said  some- 
thing  smart,  but  done  lier  stroke  of  M-ork  against  existing  evib: 
"  To  advance  in  civilization  is,  after  all,  only  to  perfect  canL  The 
nude  figure  remains  tlic  aume  delight  to  the  precisian  aa  to  tlu» 
proHigule;  he  dmiK-s  her  discreetly  in  public,  whilst  be  gloats  over 
her  wndroped  in  pdlo."  Tlie  "  morality  "  of  her  books  is  like  the 
veneering  of  rotten  wou<l.  We  give,  as  an  illustration,  the  molality 
of  the  "high-souled"  pliilosupher,  Tricotrin.  When  a  young  "prince 
in  his  purple  "  has  indiscreetly  attempted  to  "  kiss  the  ripe  scarlet 
mouth  "  of  the  "waif"  whom  Tricotrin  protects,  that  philosopher,  in 
a  burst  of  righteous  indignation,  ttii'eau.>nH  to  make  knouii  to  his 
father  the  fact  that  tlie  "orgies"  of  bis  heir  in  Paris  have  not  been 
such  as  became  a  youth  of  "  race ; "  that,  instead  of  making  his  life 
**  an  crvtic  jtwnn,"  he  bas  bcr-n  so  base  as  to  content  himself  with  etotic 
jntisr ;  and  the  philosopher  concludes  bis  virtuous  harangue  thus: 
"  Now,  shall  be  hear  the  whole  vilo  truth,  or  will  you  jnnxJuiBg  my 
silence  by  leaving  in  peace  what  /  cherish  t" 

This  morali-st  had  himself  "  known  nfieniimea  the  love  of  a  man 
fur  the  fair  eyes  and  tbe  smiling  mouth  and  the  white  limbs  of  the 
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woman's  lieauty  tliat  tempts  him,"  but  "  it  UaJ  ever  been  a  gay, 
wiiul-toiiscil,  cliaucu-sawu  Kmver  tii  his  path." 

Erotic  poenu,  however,  cniiiiot  be  enacled  without  utter  destructiun 
to  \Xvii  chanco-sowii  Hovwi-m  iti  tho  path  of  the  puL't,  wliu  fltiigti  them 
af.ide  to  be  trodden  under  fuot  in  tlio  mud  of  erotic  proae.  Thi«  in 
of  DO  importance  iu  OLiida'ti  code  of  mo ralit_y— which  iti,  in  thin 
respect,  '•iXv&  I  the  world's — so  long  as  the  poet  abstains  from  plucking 
doweJ's  from  the  gardeu  of  men  of  race.  We  know  that  mea  of  race 
inufit  have  ripe  scarlet  mouths  to  "kiss  in  lawless  soverci^ty,  becanae 
tii^y  are  men;"  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  moral  and  proper, 
Ouida  M'ould  have  them  forbear  to  "  poach  "  in  the  "  preserves  "  of 
tUeir  ioUow-aovei'elfpis,  or  the  very  foundations  of  Saciely  will 
be  sliaken  !     With  this  proviso,  they  arc  free  "to  enjoy." 

To  enjcff/. 

It  U  because  these  words — which  aptly  sum  up  the  aim  of  Ouida's 
works — throw  an  evil  liyiht  upon  tlie  social  corruption  of  which  they 
are  an  exhalation,  that  we  hold  ourselves  Justilied  tu  directing 
attention  to  them.  Fi-eeisoly  as  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
body  give  ri»e  to  a  craviu-j  after  unnatural  food,  so  do  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  mind  producu  an  uppetilo  tor  literary  food  which  a 
sound  mental  oiganization  would  reject.  Individual  instances  of  such 
morbid  aflectiona  are  fit  subjects  of  study  for  the  physician  only,  and 
the  fact  that  a  .<illy  and  ignorant  woman  should  write  novels  which  are 
at  once  vulgar,  nasty,  and  immoral  in  tendency,  could  not,  in  itself, 
be  matter  of  interest  for  readers  of  the  CONTEMPOEAJtY  Keview. 
But  that  such  books  have  a  veiy  large  and  increasing  circulation 
should  be  matter  of  painful  interest  to  every  decent  man  acid  woman 
in  Knglaud.  The  imce  at  which  they  ai'e  published  renders  them 
inaccessible  to  those  whom  it  ia  customary  to  call  "the  |)eopIe,"  and 
it  is  clear  that  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  "  a  gaunt,  bull-throated, 
EKuiguinaiy  brigand"  is  "  the  type  of  the  j«>^w?«re»  of  all  lime,"  does 
jiot  address  herself  to  them.  These  books  are  issued  by  one  of  the 
first  bouses  in  the  trade  ;  they  are  wi-itteu  for  and  read  by  society. 

Is  not  the  motto  of  Ouida's  heroes — "to  enjoy" — the  motto  of 
society,  and  every  day  more  openly,  more  shamelesgly,  avowed  ?  We 
believe  it  is,  and  we  believe  further  that  the  society  which  reads  and 
encourages  such  literature  is  a  "  whited  sepulchre  "  whicli,  if  it  be 
not  speedily  cleansed  by  the  joint  effort  of  pure  men  and  women, 
will  breed  a  pestilence  so  foul  as  to  poison  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
nation. 

ViSCENT  E.  H.  MumiAT. 


THE  BROAD  CHUKCH  IN  THE  NETHERLANPa 


ON  the  13th  of  November,  in  the  year  KilS,  Uiura  met 
tlie  walls  of  tlio  old  City  of  Dort,  a  nuinlKir  of  Uie 
emiiieul  <.livnie8  of  tlie  Reformed  OinrRli  of  Holland.  There 
gcucral  feuliug  that  th't>  Dutch  Churrli  ha<]  entered  ou  a  cri 
period  of  lii;r  lii^tory,  and  us  «he  occupied  a  loading  position  at 
the  rc'fonned  Churuhcs  on  tlie  Continent,  invitations  liaJ 
issued  to  several  of  thcra  to  send  deputies,  and  to  be  repres 
at  the  delibenitiotis.  The  very  corner-stone  of  Calvinism,  the  doc- 
trine of  predcstiuatioD,  had  been  attacked.  This  doctrine  liad  already 
been  a  bone  of  couteutiou  for  several  year.**  between  the  Supi^ali^)- 
saiiaos  and  the  JntralapsananJi.  but  no  one  bad  v«otured  to  coll  tbe 
fact  itself  iu  <,iuest,ioii  Wfoix-  the  days  of  Armiiiius.  Tim  pcufeasorof 
Divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  was  the  first  to  deeUi-e  agaiuKt 
the  extreme  Calvinism  which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  Church  with  an 
iron  Mcepti-e.  He  soon  obtained  u  uumevons  following,  aud  amongst 
liis  adherents  wa«,  amongst  others,  the  well-known  Hugo  Orotitu. 

The  unexpected  success  made  it  all  the  more  neceswuy  for  tbo 
orthodox  party  to  interfere.  A  Synod  was  called  togetlier,  and  after  «>- 
railed  deliberations,  for  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
asijcmbled  fathers  iBsued  a  declaration  of  faith  contikining  the  follow- 
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iDg  five  propositions:  "  1.  SecAUHc  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam, GM 
would  be  juRtifieil  in  condemning  them  ;  He  sent,  however.  His  Son 
to  redeem  thos:e  that  believe;  those  that  do  not  believe  remain  undor 
the  wrnth  of  God,  but  the  cause  of  their  unbelief  is  to  he  looked  for 
in  themselves.  Faith,  however,  is  a  free  gift  of  God.  The  ren-soii 
why  it  is  giren  to  some  and  withheld  from  others,  is  to  be  found  in 
God*s  eternal  decree,  in  accordance  with  which  He  softens  the  haixl 
hearts  of  the  elect,  and  leaves  tljc  non-cIcct  to  the  jii-tt  punwhmeiit 
due  to  their  wickedness.  Tha  caiue  of  God's  decree  U  nothing  else 
but  His  good  pleasure,  which  prompts  Him  to  salect  certain  individ- 
uals from  amongst  the  mass  of  sinners.  9.  Christ  died  for  those  who 
have  been  predestinated  from  all  eternity.  ."(,  4.  The  fall  of  man  has 
involved  the  corruption  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  evil  nature  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  ;  the  Gospel  alone  can  deliver 
man  from  the  misery  in.  which  ho  is  plunged  ;  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God  only.  5.  God  preserves  His  elect 
in  accordance  with  His  immutable  decree;  though  they  may  some- 
times stumble,  tboy  cannot  utterly  fall,  and  they  Dre  kept  from  com- 
mitting sins  which  lead  unto  death."  With  anathemas  against  those 
who  denied  llicso  five  articles,  the  members  of  the  Synod  concluded 
their  sittings.  Tlicy  returned  Us  their  homes  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  they  ha<^I  rescuwl  tlic  faith  from  suffering  shipwreck, 
that  tUcy  bad  saved  their  Church,  and  that  they  had  vindicated  the 
glory  of  God.  They  resolved,  moreover,  to  take  vigorous  measures 
against  those  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  Anninian  views. 

The  importance  of  this  Synml  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  cannot  bo  overrated.  The  theology  of  Calvin  had  been 
received  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  vciy  beginning,  witli  acclama- 
tions, and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  now  be  looked  upon  with 
greater  favour  tlian  ever.  The  gloomy,  stem,  liefiaut  spirit,  which 
pervades  the  system  of  the  t'l-encli  Reformer,  commeuded  itself  to  a 
iBce,  which  bad  been  engaged  in  incessant  wai'fare  I'rum  tho  wry 
earliest  periods  of  its  history,  Tlu-eateiied  on  all  sides  by  tlie 
elements,  and  seemingly  preserved  by  a  miracle  from  destruction  ; 
but  lately  emerged  as  conquerors  from  a  gigantic  struggle  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Kurope,  tho  people  cuuld  well  under- 
stand a  system  in  which  God  is  i-epresenteti  as  a  liorce  warrior,  ever 
ready  to  avenge  himself,  and  in  which  the  world  is  looked  ujxm  as  a. 
thing  to  be  hated  and  to  be  trampled  upon,  They  loved  also  to 
think,  at  this  particular  period  of  their  history,  that  they  had  been 
the  special  object  of  God's  good  pleasure  in  the  events  which  had  leil 
to  the  ostablisliment  of  their  republic,  Bes.tdcs,  they  were  not  given 
to  speculation,  and  they  liked  the  rough  and  ready  way  in  which 
Calvinism   cutfi   the   knot.     Add   tu   tliis   that   all   mysticism   was 
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duftastcful  to  them,'  and  you  will  fiud  another  reason  why  tlu^ 
should  have  felt  more  attracted  by  the  Calvinistic  tj-pe  (^  Christianhj 
than  by  any  other.  Never  in  all  their  history,  was  there,  as  I 
remarked  before,  a  moment  more  favourahle  to  the  promulgatioaol 
such  views,  than  ut  the  time  vhcn  tlie  fathers  of  the  Church  met  at 
Dtjrt.  It  is  therefore,  uo  matter  of  surprise  that  the  deciAioas 
of  tlif  Synod  remained  imchallenged  for  a  considcrahle  time.  Th« 
nation  that  had  preferred  death  to  slavery,  that  had  struggled  bf 
liberty  with  a  heroism  reminding  one  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Gre«0(V 
aileutly  bent  before  the  authonty  of  a  most  arbitrary  religious 
So  much  for  human  consistency ! 

The  Synod  of  Dort.  after  having  settled  the  doctnnes 
Church,  and  established  the  autliority  of  tlic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  turned  its  attention  to  the  organization  of  ths 
Church.  The  PresbytiTian  form  of  Churcli  Government  was  a4lopted, 
m  being  suited  ti>  a  a<])iiblic.  And  thus  it  seemed  that  the  Chnith 
of  Holland  was  about  to  enter  on  a  long  period  of  (Hrthodoxy  if  not  ot 
ortliopraxy. 

It  mufft  bo  allowed  that  under  the  Bystem  of  Dort  there  tioaridieii' 
roaiiy  men  of  learning  and  culture.  In  dogmatic  thcolc^y,  in  philo 
logy,  and  in  exegesis,  many  men  distinguiKlied  tliemseLves  so  higlity 
that  their  names  and  thc-ir  works  became  known  far  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  republic  whose  citizens  they  were.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  learned  men  of  Holland  were  shut  up  within  U» 
high  prison  walls  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  Exegp-sis  moved  ia 
fetters ;  the  Bible  was  made  use  of  to  elucidate  the  dogmaa  of  Calfin. 
The  theology  of  the  French  Reformer  became  the  infallible  pope  ^rfio 
demanded  unquestioning  obedience.  Philology  alone  came  forward 
-with,  at  any  rate,  a  »how  of  freedom.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most 
destructive  criticisms  are  the  result  of  philulog}* ;  but  those  re«uln 
were  not  foreseen  when  the  ucieuce  began  tu  be  cuitivated. 


n. 

The  rationalistic  movement  in  the  Church  of  Holland  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  a  hostile  advance,  it 
wa-s  not  a  bold  attack  on  certain  strong  points  in  the  theology  which 
lind  held  undisputed  sway  for  ever  so  long  ;  it  was  rather  a  timid 
retreat,  a  gi^nug  u{i  of  certain  jHtsitious  looked  upon  hitherto  as 
imperatively  required  for  pur|M>scii  of  defence.     In  Oermany  the  cam 

*  I  do  not  forgot  tbnt  lliainu  &  Ksmpis  was  a  Dutehnan.  Bat  the  chuaoter  of 
the  iiatt«>i)  KikI  uiiJi^Tgooo  ooiuiderabla  olua^  sinoD  xbast  d»^  I  nn  also  wiUai( 
to  admit  that  tb«»  is  a  oertnln  lojstbdaDi  in  CalvlniatD,  but  it  is  of  ■  v« 
kind. 
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was  altogether  differeut.  A  great  and  TxilJ  philosophy  tleB«d  the 
Church  and  her  theology.  Bnt  the  philosophy  of  Germany— those 
dazzling  intellectual  gymnastics  of  the  modern  Oreekit — did  not 
atti^act  the  practical,  cautions  Dutchtnac,  impatient  of  discussion,  and 
dreading,  above  all  things,  uncertainty.  The  influence  of  German 
philosophy  in  Hollnnd  was  very  slight.  The  movement  in  Holland 
was  not  characterized,  as  it  was  in  Germany,  by  depth  of  leaniing, 
originality  of  research,  and  boldness  of  speculation.  But  it  was 
marked  by  a  practical  tendency,  an  earnest  persevering  endeavour  to 
influence  the  Church,  and  to  mould  the  life  of  her  members.  As  a 
type  of  what  wc  may  call  the  moderate  Evangelicalism  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Van  der  Palm  may  he 
mentioned.  He  waa  a  celehi-ated  omtor,  and  his  works  arc  still  read 
as  models  of  eloquence.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  gcntlcmnnly 
Christianity.  In  those  stately  periods,  in  those  elaborate  sentences, 
in  those  neatly  tnmeil  phraiw-fl,  yoii  wilt  tind  much  that  is  admirable, 
much  that  is  edifying  ;  but  also  much  that  nuLkes  it  dithcuit  to  hui>- 
presa  a  yawn.  You  get  tlrc<l  at  last  of  wainlenng  over  eiullcss  flat 
meadows,  separated  from  each  other  by  iiarnnv  ditches.  You  long  for 
the  sight  of  a  mountain,  for  the  sound  of  the  tempest,  for  the  tluinder 
of  the  waves.  You  got  wearied  of  all  the  moralising,  and  all  the 
dissertations  on  certain  virtues  imd  certain  vices.  "Because  of  the 
number  of  trees  you  are  umible  to  see  the  forest."  You  say,  "  Show  me 
the  foundations,  point  out  to  me  the  principles  of  life,  treat  me  not  as 
ft  child,  but  as  a  man."  And  the  only  answer  will  be,  "Think  not, 
ask  not ;  sleep  on." 

It  has  been  said  against  the  school  of  Van  der  Palm,  that  it 
preached  morality,  and  failed  to  exhibit  the  Gospel.  A  stroiige 
reproach;  for  the  Gospel  is  surely  not  a  tlieology,  but  the  highefit 
nttorality.  With  greater  justice  it  may  be  said,  that  it  neglected  to 
exhibit  the  Christian  type  uf  morultty.  that  it  failed  to  point  out  the 
Booral  principle  as  influenced  by  the  revuliitiou  thnt  proceedeil  from 
Kazareth.  But  the  ehit-f  traiisc  of  its  ophouiornl  duralion  is  to  be 
fouud  in  the  hict  that  Ixjth  in  the  physical  and  in  thu  spiritual  worlds 
the  power  of  sleeping  is  after  all  limited.  The  stratagem  of  the 
ostrich  is  after  all  not  the  highest  wisdouL  The  quiet  ignoring  of 
difEculties,  and  the  policy  of  giving  with  the  one  hand,  and  taking 
away  with  the  other, becomes  some  time  or  other  unsatisfactory,  There 
is  a  gieatcr  ideal  for  liunianity  than  that  of  "the  happy  fumily." 
■whose  members  are  drugged  wltli  a  narcotic.  Therefore  the  com- 
promise between  theology  and  philosophy,  as  represented  by  Van 
der  Palm  and  his  school,  came  quickly  to  an  end.  Undoubtedly,  a 
few  tears  were  shed  on  its  grave,  for  its  apostles  had  been  quiet, 
antic,  and  amiable  men.     But  the  tear^  are  long  since  dried  up. 
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There  is  do  class  of  men  so  productive  of  mischief  in  this  world 
the  so-called  motlenito  men.  They  are  geuerally  tho  fViihers  of  tKc 
extreme  left,  and  of  tlio  bxtromo  right.  They  disgiibt  tlie  Iwlieto^ 
aiid  tliey  fail  tn  satisfy  the  uDboUcvcDi.  Tliey  iiiTanably  call  (bcd| 
extreme  rcaclious.  They  always  throw  the  firebrand  into  tlie  tcfl^H 
and  thus  tho  very  thing  which  they  bnU  hoped  to  avoid,  comani 
pass :  the  bulldiuy  which  they  wished  to  preserve  is  con^uuicd.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  moderates  were  succeeded  by  on  alti*- 
orthodox.  ami  an  ultrn-heterodox  party.  Two  causes  contribuod 
powerfully  to  the  increase  of  mtionalism.  Though  the  Dutch  mm 
almost  altogether  uiiaftected  by  German  philosophy,  tbcy  could  not 
help  being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  whif^ 
prLxIominant  all  through  Europe.  In  Germany,  criticism 
ajipUed  tu  the  teaching  of  tbu  Church,  had  on  the  whole  beea 
most  destructive  character.  Its  tendency  had  booD  not  lU' 
undLTmiuc  the  authotity  of  creeilsand  coufcssions  aud  dugma,  bnt<^ 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  No  longer  were  they  to  be  looked  upon 
ait  the  infallible  source  of  absolute  truth  ;  no  longer  wero  the  Mcnd 
writers  to  be  considered  as  men  kept  from  all  error,  by  means  of  a 
miraculous  inspiration.  Tlie  Old  Testament,  cut  into  Dumbo'kM 
pieces,  hai-Jly  .survived  the  process  of  dissection.  It  was  still  to  be 
pre^ei-ved  a^  an  interesting  relic :  the  record  of  a  small  Sheroitic  tribe, 
which  after  many  ages  had  emerged  from  the  night  of  polytheisn 
into  the  light  of  a  pure  monotheism.  Having  demolished  Moses  sai 
the  prophets,  the  knife  T<ras  applied  to  the  ^vritiugs  of  the  Kcw  Tost^ 
ment.  Here  a  diflerence  was  made  between  the  teacbing  of  Uw 
Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  between  the  religion  of  JcsBf 
and  the  doctrine  about  Christ,  Tlie  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were 
made  to  patw  through  the  fire  of  "the  new  criticism,"  and  wbcu  ihcj 
came  out,  their  identification  was  a  process  of  the  greatest  JifScolty. 
There  remainetl  a  Cliristianity  shorn  of  every  supernatural  element, 
not  diffi.-ving  from  utlier  ruligionsi  in  kind  but  in  degree  ;  there 
remaiued  a  person,  whoso  name  was  Jesus,  who  h-ad  spoken  maoy 
words  of  wisdom  and  done  many  noble  deed.4,  and  left  behind  a 
bright  example,  tiH  he  liad  fallen  in  the  end  n.  martyr  to  the  truth* 
which  he  liad  proclaimed.  He  (iie<3  and  was  bnritxl,  and  did  not  riw 
again.  No  hand  could  roll  away  the  stone,  with  tho  acal  of  the  men 
of  science,  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  where  he  lay.  Humanity 
sat  disconsolate  near  the  grave,  which  held  tho  purest  and  noblest  ooe 
of  her  children,  ami  her  only  consolation  was  to  be  found  in  undying 
memories  preserved  in  beautiful  but  utterly  vague  traditiona.  Is  it 
sti-angc  that,  in  moments  of  spiritual  loneliness  it  sought  to  keep 
itself  from  dcspnir  by  indul^ng  in  excesses,  deplorable  no  doubt, 
yet  with  all  the  evidence  of  the  hunger  that  consumed  it,  and  the 
tliii*st  that  tormented  it? 
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Sach  were  tlio  reaulls  at  wliicli  criticiBm  coulJ  not  but  un'ivo  in  tiio 
end.  But  it  ui>ed  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  Issue  was  nut  foro^ecn 
from  the  beginning,  and  tliat  it  was  otily  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
logic  that  men  were  led  to  adopt  the  couclusiou,  which  followed  from 
the  premises  which  they  Jmd  laid  down.  Besides,  there  are  very  few 
men  who  either  take  the  trouble  or  who  have  the  courage  to  consider 
patiently  wjiat  is  involved  in  certain  propositions  which  they  have 
mure  or  less  rashly  adopted.  One  thing  was  beyond  aU  dispute ;  it  was 
the  learning  and  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  school.  Orthodoxy 
wjis  in  a  5tn.te  of  sleep  very  muoh  akin  to  that  of  death  ;  Ilia  new  school 
was  full  of  life  to  the  very  brim.  It  Loii  been  remarked  that  our  age  is 
cliaracterized  by  a  passion  fur  all  tlial  bears  tha  stamp  of  reality  ;  the 
men  of  the  new  school  looked  upon  tho  Bible,  on  tbeoli^y,  and  on 
Christianity  an  something  tangible,  as  somelhiug  leiU.  Herein  U»y 
one  of  their  great  aourcea  of  fiiAciiiatiou  \  men  wore  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  great  dreamer,  the  Church.  And  they  wilUugly  believed 
that  uothiug  else  was*  intended,  but  the  development  of  the  lieforma- 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. Heterodoxy  has  a  riglitful  place  in  the  Church — what  else  is 
Protestantism,  but  a  great  heterodoxy  ? 

The  intense  activity  In  the  world  of  thovight  in  Germany  made 
itself  slowly  yet  surely  felt  in  the  Lowlands.  Miiny  of  the  clergy 
embraced  the  new  opinions  and  commenced  to  j^rd-ach  them.  The 
little  dilhculty  fliey  might  have  felt  iu  signing  tlie  confession  of  tha 
Church  was  removed  by  a  convenient  alteration  in  the  formula  of 
subscription.  Hitherto  a  rainiater  in  accepting  a  charge  had  beea 
called  upon  to  declare  that  he  accepted  the  Confession,  because  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  But  in  the  year  1816 
the  word  "(pirttenus''  was  substituted  for  "([uiii."  This  chango 
o{M>ned  the  door  for  Rationalism  iii  a  most  effectual  way.  It  enabled 
men  to  accept  and  to  reject  ad  ithitum,  it  allowed  them  to  take  the 
articles  iu  tliat  non-natural  senwc  which  to  the  vulgar  mind  seems 
verj-  little  removed  from  the  unnatural  sense. 

Tlie  movement  in  Germany  called  three  schools  into  existence,  two 
of  which  flourish  until  the  present  day.  The  school  of  Cironingea 
has  ceased  to  exert  any  influence.  It  is  passtie  ;  we  can  afford  to  be 
geuemus  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its  chief  rcprest^ntativea.  Its  most 
popular  man  was  uiuloublcdly  Professor  Hofatede  de  Oroot.  The 
school  of  Groningen  represented  a  mild  rationalism.  It  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  contlicting  parties,  It  failed 
because  both  parties  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  unto  tlic 
bitter  end.  It  passed  away,  unnoticed  by  its  enemies  and  sneered 
at  by  its  former  friends,  who  Iiad  long  since  outgrown  its  teachijig. 
But  it  deserved  a  better  funeral.     It  had  considerable  merits.     It 
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pointed  out  once  more  the  centrality  of  the  person  of  Christ.  From 
ductrinea  an*^  dogmas  it  pointed  to  the  pei'son  of  Christ  and  ihc 
great  facU  of  Hik  life.     But  when  a^ikeH  in  vhat  light  it   regarded 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  how  it  interpreted  the  historical  events  oa 
which  it  laid  such  stress,  it  felt  itself  in  n  constiderable  ililemma.    It 
was  unwilling  ^^  deny,  and  sHIl  more  unwilling  to  affirm.     It  took 
refuge  in  a  vague  terminology  which  might  mean  a  great   deal   and 
which  might  mean  nothin>f  at  nJi.     It  K|»olc<r  of  Christ  as  a  heaveohp' 
Being,  or  as  a  son  of  Gml,  but  it  left  the  terms  unexplained.    It 
itpoke  of  hifi  work,  and  in  doing  so  became  a  little  mon*  de6nite.    It 
rejectetl   the   tlieory  of  vicarious  sacrifice   and   of   imputation ;  it 
characterized  the  worship  of  the  god  of  Ansclm  as  the  worship  of  » 
Christian  Moloch.    The  redemption  of  Chiiat  conaiated,  in  acconJancf 
with  its  tencliing,  above  all  in  the-  education  of  humanity.     Chri»l 
had  come  as  the  great  teacher,  and  his  mission  had  been  to  impart 
light.     Such  a  solution  was  of  course  not  in  accordance  with  Uie 
doctrines  of  the  Cliiirch  a.s  embodied  in  her  confession.     Add  to  thii 
that  its  lendere  spoke  much  about  human  A'eedom  and  little  about 
Divine  grace,  that  the  Divine  element  was  kept  in  the  background 
in  their  teaching  and  in  their  writings,  and  it  will  he  easily  under- 
stood that  the  orthoilox  party  looked  u|ion  them  as  Rationalists.     It 
availed  them  little  that  they  had  an  apparently  inexhaustible  iund 
of  myNticism  at  their  command,  tliat  they  insisted  strongly  on  union 
with  Christ,  or  that  they  depicted  in  most  eloi]uon\  language  the 
Christian   life.     They   were   suspected,  and    their   protestations  of 
sincerity  could  not  remove  the  suspicion.   I  remember  the  commotion 
cauBctl  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  helonj^dng  to  the  Groningen 
school  in  Amsterdam.     A  strong  protest  was  drawn  up,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  obtained  a  largo  numlier  of  signatures.    There  was  literally 
a    deluge  of   pumphlet^t    and  sermous    in  an.iwcr  to  the  inauGfural 
disoonree  of  the  unfortunate   prencliei'.     Since  then — wo   live  in  a 
fnst  age — lie  is  looked  upon  a«  mt  lier  couRervative. 

There  was  one  won!  which  suemod  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  the 
diaciplea  of  the  Oronlngen  Bchotd :  it  was  the  won!  charity,  hc^^^ 
was  to  them  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  Cliristianity,  and 
their  exhortations  tended  aver  in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of 
history',  howt'vor,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thoy  were  most  unfortunate 
in  carrj'iug  their  favourite  maxim  into  practice.  They  wore  an  over- 
lasting  source  of  iliwcord  during  their  lives,  and  after  thcic  death  their 
corpses  were  hotly  disputed.  In  a  famous  picture  Solomon  is 
represented  as  standing  before  the  judgment-seat,  unable  to  decide 
whether  to  turn  tu  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Such  was  for  a  time  the 
attitude  of  the  Groningen  »chool,  but  it  gradually  turned  mora  and 
more  to  the  left.     It  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  that  it 
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belonged  to  the  Left  Centre  and  that  tlie  Extreme  Left  was  its  legitl- 

mato  succpsdor. 

The  school  of  Leydeti,  much  more  important  and  more  famous 
than  its  predccL-asor,  roprescntR  in  some  of  it"  memlipts.  at  any  rate, 
thi.'  Extreme  Left.  Three  names  denerve  to  be  mngled  out.  becanRo 
they  have  helped  to  make  history,  and  because  they  iiave  marltcii,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  presw>iit  generation.  Profcifsor  Xiazy  is  a  well 
known  Orientalist.  His  bookou"'l'heIsraente3  at  Mecca"  is,  to  aoy  the 
least,  a  great  ctmosity.  He  makes,  for  instance,  a  rao8t  flerious  attempt 
to  pi-ovo  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  never  t.-xi*it*il,  that  their  history  is 
altogether  mythical,  and  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  persouilicd 
Btunes.  \Vlien  the  prophet  called  out,  "  Look  unto  the  rock  whence 
ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digge<l ;  Look 
unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  nnto  Sarah  thatbnre  you,"  he  was  to 
he  understood  literaJly,  and  wished  tc  rorointl  his  hearers  of  the 
primitive  reUgton  of  the  nation  :  stone-worship.  Foriduately  Profeasor 
Dozy  has  greater  claims  on  our  respectful  attention  than  llie  aerio- 
comic  attempt  jit.st  mentioned.  Pmfessor  Kuene  is  of  greater 
importance  in  a  theological  point  of  view.  His  criticisms  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  kuown  beyond  tlie  narrow  boundaries  of  Holland. 
In  his  book  on  the  Prophets  he  hrw  demclinhcd  many  ancient 
positions,  which  had  beconio  untenable.  Few  will  deny  that  in  his 
poseion  for  destruction  ho  baA  not  kept  himself  within  reasonable 
limits.  According  to  him  the  prophets  were  good  men,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  nation.  To  foretell  the 
future  wa.s  not  tiicir  task,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  secondary  fitnction  of 
their  office,  lu  accordance  with  tliis  principle,  most  of  their  so-called 
predictions  are  oxplnined  away.  They  were  men  of  great  genius,  and 
oft  gifted  with  wonderful  intuition.  They  did  a  great  deal  of  good, 
becauBo  they  stemmed  the  tide  of  national  corruption,  and  because 
they  attcntpted  to  re»tore  tLiu  religion  of  tiie  people  to  a  state  of 
purity. 

But  above  all  Lowem  Professor  Scholten.  No  one  ba.s  exercised 
gi-eater  iuflueuce  on  tlie  theological  world  of  HolUnd ;  no  one  has 
had  such  a  powerful  hand  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  of 
"modem  theology."  During  many  years  he  lias  attracted  hundreds 
of  young  men,  and  the  impre-saion  made  on  them,  during  tlinse  hours 
when  they  linCened  to  his  eloquent  wonis  with  rapt  attention,  has 
remained  tn  after  years  ami  in  many  cases  exercised  a  epel!  never  to 
be  got  rid  of.  A  phdotiophical  mind,  liot  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  originality  and  depth,  ho  po»flC!u;es  in  addition  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  cxpresn  hia  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  lucid 
form. 

Professor  Scholten'a  most  famous  book  is  pertiaps  the  one  entitled, 
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"De  Leer  ilor  hervorrade  Kerk  "  (The  Doctrine  of  the   Ref^>rtued 
Churcli).     The  professor's  inteution  is  not  to  destroy  the  creed  or  the 
eonfewion  of  the  Churcli.  Imt  to  ulnciilatc  it.  and  tu  show  that  it  is  in 
ao-'ortlnnce  with  the  spirit  of  the  iijjc.     Religion  it;  defiued  by  ScholWfn 
aa  the  bend  wliich  unites  man  to  Got).    God  becomes  knowo  to  us  b^ 
His  manifestation  iii  the  world  and  in  Christ.    The  very  idea  of  crea- 
tion involves  that  of  manifestation.     The  rclation  of  Uod  to  the  world 
JK  well  expressed  by  the  Pauline  formula :  "  of  Uim  and  through  Him 
jind  to  Him  ore  all  tliiugK."     The  qucstioa  how  the  creutiou  took 
place  must  be  solved  by  geology.     The  Trinity  ih  thus  npokeu  of : 
**  Trinitatem,  ddd  tnntam  notio  catisalitatis  absolute  sed  vero  etiam 
amor,  scientia,  saptentin.  cotene  virtiitcs  poetuloDt  qua;  celehrari  in 
Deosolunt.  Ut  enim  cnu.sa  alKohita  sine  eftectii,  ita  amor  slue  oUjectOr 
ticientiu  siuu  couteuto,  siipientia  sine  opere  in  quo  patelit  cogttari 
uequouut."     Jesus  has  come  to  teuch  us  the  true  rehf^iou  and  to 
manifest  it  to  uis  in  Hi!>  life  ami  m  His  death.   He  was  a  Beiog  in  the 
vetj-  closoBt  union  vrith  God.    The  Bivioe  imtige  stamped  on  man, 
was  clearly  revealed  by  Him.     Heuce  He  is  called  God's  Son.     The 
miraciUoue  account  f>f  His  birth  \»  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
His  spcciBc  dignity.    The  fomiiila  i  viwr-roS  dew,  which  Jesus  made 
use  of,  was  misunderstood  by  the  Jews  ;  Ue  did  not  wish  to  make 
Him^Klf  cfpial  to  God,  and  that  He  is  God  in  a  metnphysical  and 
absolute  sense  cannot  be  proved  from  Scripture.     Pniying  to  Cbnst 
is  not  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.     The  Christologj-  of  Professor 
Scholten  is  thus  summed  up — "  God  aud  man,  though  distinguished 
not  merely  in  degree  but  also  in  kind,  are  joined  in  Je^uR  Clirist  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature  God   is  made 
manifest,  and  man  made  iu  Gud's  image  is  restored  to  peifect  likeness 
unto  the  Godhead."    The  life  ami  death  of  Christ  are  not  to  be 
fteparated.     Of  His  death,  it  is  juiid  that  if  He  had  not  died  on  the 
cross  to  show  by  His  example  the  efficacy  of  His  religion.  He  would 
have   had   no  followers.      The  doctrines  of  vicarioiw  sacrifice  ami 
imputation  arc  rejected.     He  ihiit  pa^ises  through  faith  from  a  state 
of  ain  to  communion  with  Christ,  and  becomes  partaker  of  HIh  ndigious 
perfection,  is  snid  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 

The  anthropology  of  the  school  of  Leyden  is  dis(ingtii»hed  by  the 
denial  of  human  lil)erty.  The  free  will  of  man  is  a  mere  delusion. 
Tho  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  is  strongly  defended,  tliough 
in  the  InDguage  of  the  school  it  Is  8|>oken  of  as  a  moral  detenniuism. 
Man  has  witliin  the  germ  of  a  spiritual  development.  By  obeying 
tho  commands  of  his  animal  nature  and  di}<regarding  those  of  his 
spirit,  he  turns  from  God  and  commits  un.  Sin  is  not  Komelhing 
positive,  but  a  privation,  a  negative,  the  absence  of  somothing  eW. 
Wo  must  endeavour  to  live  in  moral  communion  with  Clm«t.  who 
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has  rcalizeJ  the  ideal  religiuu,  nud  tbeo  gradually  evil  Trill  be  done 
away  wJtii. 

The  flclioul  of  Leydeu  Rtrougly  insisted  on  the  distiuction  between 
manifestation  and  revelation.  Gud  manifostH  Hiniaelf  to  all  and  in 
all ;  He  rfveaU  Himself  now  and  tlien  to  a  few.  Tlie  prophets  are 
the  interpreters  of  God's  manifestation.  A  dii>tinctiou  is  to  be  made 
between  inspiration  and  infallibility.  The  sacred  writers  were  not 
infallible.  In  accordance  witb  this  pricciplo  the  exegesis  of  Leydcn 
was  of  a  rather  destructive  character.  For  instance,  tit.  Matthew 
wrote  his  gosp«l  in  Hebrew,  and  our  present  gospel  is  tlie  work  of  a 
clumsy  ti'auslator  who  had  no  hesitation  iu  adding  bis  own  pai'ticular 
views  and  errors^.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  contains  Jewish 
dreams  and  false  national  expectations.  And  iu  auswi^r  to  tbe  i^ues- 
tiou,  how  do  you  prove  this  %  the  impextiuent  questioner  was  uft  sent 
away  with  a  "mihi  constat" 

We  have  given  a  very  shadowy  and  imperfect  outline  of  Professor 
Scbolten's  system.  It  would  require  a  book  to  do  it  justice.  The 
orthodox  party  looked  upon  it  as  a  pseudo-Calvinism.  It  took  the 
old  words,  but  it  understood  them  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
the  one  tliat  bad  always  been  attached  to  them.  Tbe  old  words  were 
made  use  of  to  convey  new  ideas.  It  wore  a  beautiful  mask,  but 
when  unmasked  the  deception  was  at  an  end.  It  was  accused  of 
pantbeistic  tendencies,  but  this  charge  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
undeserved.  Graver  was  the  charge  brought  against  its  anthropology. 
The  moral  determinism  of  Professor  Scbolten  involved  the  destruction 
of  the  idea  and  \X\*i  fact  of  evil.  In  accordance  with  it,  sin  lost 
its  objective  cbaracter;  it  became  a  necessary  condition  of  develop- 
ment. It  was  in  reality  willed  and  caused  by  God.  liopentance 
and  a  feeling  of  guilt  were,  iu  bucli  a  system,  entirely  out  of  question, 
Man  was  entirely  passive  and  must  submit  bimself  to  Cod. 

The  school  of  Utrecht  was  powerless  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
Leyden.  First  of  all,  because  there  was  a  division  iu  the  school ; 
secondly,  because  of  its  inherent  inferiority.  The  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, Opzoomer,  was  a  man  gifted  with  great  eloquence  and  consider- 
able powers  of  reasoning.  }Io  would  have  attracted  great  numbere  of 
young  men,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  since  attendance  at  his  classes 
was  made  compuUory,  his  influence  became  naturally  greater  than  ever. 
He  cam^*  forward  as  tbe  apostle  of  empiricism.  Uufortunately  he 
ha*l  not  the  Baconian  spirit.  He  insisted  on  founding  speculation  on 
experience,  on  the  necessity  of  not  di-awing  hasty  conclusions,  on  tbe 
duty  of  patient  observation  and  investigation.  But  be  hardly  carried 
his  theory  into  practice.  The  conclnsiona  to  which  be  came  on  the 
subject  of  religion  seemed  to  many  rash  and  unwarranted.  He 
boldly  rejected  tbe  supranatural,  which  tlie  school  oi  Ltydcn  ucilhcr 
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affirmed  nor  denied.  He  declared  ^tierra  d  oufmnce  against  Api» 
tolical  Christianity.  His  merit  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  he  gave  t 
place  in  hia  syBtcm  to  tho  religiouB  scDtimcnt,  that  he  believed  in  tbt 
reality  of  a  moral  ideal,  that  he  inculcated  the  duty  of  fotlovtng 
after  it  His  book  "on  Religion"  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  anoou- 
ment  of  hi^  strengtii  and  of  his  weakness.  There  ia  »  dualism  ia  il 
vhich  awaits  a  solution. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Opzoomer  the  professoia  nt 
Utrecht  were  orthodox  men.  ProfesserDoedea,  little  known  amcngtt 
us,  is  an  cxogetc  of  considerable  power.  Professor  van  Oosterzce,  ou 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  Holland,  is  a  tnau  of  great  vena^ 
tility  and  astonishing  ingenuity.  He  is  the  representative  of  i 
mild  Evang<>ticalism.  He  clothes  his  thoughts  in  a  most  fascinating 
garb,  and  lits  popularity  is  undoubted.  But  the  school  of  Utrecht  ti 
defective  in  uliat  may  be  called  the  scientific  spirit;  it  has  fhilod  t« 
exhibit  clearly  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  its  system,  and  the 
metliod  by  which  it  is  cunstructod.  It  lias  earned  on  a  guerilla  irar- 
faro,  and  in  this  capacity  it  haa  rendered  grcai  services  ;  but  it  bu 
Ikilcil  to  furnish  tlic  maturials  for  a  regular  army,  to  bo  opposed  to  the 
wcll-uiarshallcd  forces  of  a  foe  sinking  all  minor  difTeronoos  in  iba 
defence  of  a  common  cause. 

It  is  now  cosy  for  us,  after  having  tmcwl  the  tendency  of  the 
three  Dutch  schools  of  theology,  to  understnnd  tlic  character  of  tie 
men  who  tilled  the  pulpits  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Groningen  and 
Utrecht  were  in  a  minority;  Lcyden  was  decidedly  tho  fashion  for 
many  years.  The  young  man,  fresh  from  the  University,  having 
deeplyinibibedtlmspiritofhis  master's  teaching,  endeavoured  naturally 
to  make  diocii)Ies.  The  middlc-clas.ses  in  the  large  towns  of  Holland 
are  on  the  whole  very  Conservative ;  the  preacher  hod,  therefon^ 
decidedly  a  Uiek  of  coui^idenible  difficulty,  fiut,  as  some  of  the  yooog 
men  were  nut  witliout  talent,  or  eloquence,  or  zeal,  they  were  sooa 
eiwbled  to  collect  an  audience.  There  was  a  certain  novelty  which 
gave  a  cliarm  to  their  t(?acliing ;  there  was  a  certain  freshness  which 
could  not  but  attract ;  there  was  an  air  of  reality,  as  1  have  rcniarkoil 
bcfoi-c,  about  tlieir  teaching,  and  above  all  there  was  a  certain  patbt* 
whieli  proved  irre^iistihle.*  Bedsides,  they  spoke  the  hugaage  of 
Canaan,  and  it  requited  a  very  practised  ear  to  detect  the  deception. 
Lastly,  the  orthodox  sermons  may  have  been  good,  hut  they  were  not 
very  lively. 

"  The  mdonaLuitio  oiornmont*.  In  Rcrnianj,  in  Pranoe,  in  Holland,  and  ia ; 
when)  it  iji  qiutc  in  it«  infancy,  bear  no  doabE  &  pcouliar  nkUonal  character.  On  the 
a'Cb.vx  bout!  tliflire  la  a  cvrUdo  fkmily  likcaesB.  A  trait  oommoD  to  all  is  thv  "  air  <U 
manyre."  f  n  &  vohime  of  *•  Sermons  for  tho  TimM,"  pablished  bj  the  f»jttHt  bmMf 
of  the  Enjliuli  Broad  Chtireh  party,  you  will  find  tiie  oomplaint  cA  martjrrdooi  i»- 
p«iLt«9dovet  and  ovtir  again.    .    .    .    Mais  qu'allaitUdoac /aire  tlanttcctM  gaUftf 
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Nothing  can  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  unlimited  confuiiion,  of 

the  legalised  anarchy,  which  then  reigned  in  the  Church  of  Holland. 
The  preachers  Wluiiged  either  to  the  aupranaturalistic  or  to  tho 
rationalistic  School.  But  who  can  point  out  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
variance  between  the  diwiples  of  the  same  school  from  tho  Ultra- 
supnmnturulist  to  the  Rationalistic  supranaturalist,  and  from  tho 
,  Tulgar  Eatiouulist  to  the  ideal  spiritual  Kationalist.  Whole  districts 
in  the  country  vrere  gi%'en  up  to  Kationalistic  preachers,  and  in  coa- 
sequencv  the  orthodo.t  membere  of  the  congregation  were  compelled 
to  absent  tliemtielves  from  their  churches.  In  the  large  to\^'ns  there 
was  usually  abundance  of  choice.  But  it  was,  to  say  tho  least,  rather 
confusing  to  hear  a  man  declary  m  the  morning  that  the  resiuTcction 
of  Christ  was  the  conifr-stone  of  Christiaoity,  to  hear  anuther 
preacher  from  the  »imc  pulpil  state  in  the  afternoou  that  the  resur- 
rection had  never  taken  place,  and  was  nothing  else  but  a  Leautifid 
synjbul,  and  to  be  told  finally,  in  the  evening  by  a  third  man,  that  it 
mattered  not  whether  Christ  was  risen  or  not,  for  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  love,  coidd  never  be  taken  from  ua.  Yet  this  id  not  an 
imaginary  case ;  vigorous,  oft  violent  denials,  calm  assertious,  and 
gentle  exhortations  to  Iteep  the  peace  were  oft  heard  from  the  same 
pulpit  on  the  same  Sunday. 

Rationalism  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  Walloon 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Church.  L'^glise  Wallonne  dates  from  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  hundreds  of  Protestants  were  driven  from 
their  country  by  a  cruel  edict.  Many  of  the  refugees  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  received  with  open  arms.  They  had  one  fiutb, 
one  Ltjrd,  one  baptism.  Some  of  their  preachers,  such  as  Sauriu, 
became  far-famed  for  their  eloquence.  But  from  causes  oa  which  I 
cannot  now  dwell,  the  Rationalistic  movement  spread  amongst  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Three  of  their  mini^iteni,  two  of  whom 
have  long  since  resigned  their  charges,  placed  themselves  in  the  very 
vanguard  of  Rationalism.  M.  Busken  Huet,  a  master  of  satire, 
boasted  before  laying  down  his  office,  that  there  wa.s  not  A  single 
article  in  tho  Coufessiou  of  his  Cliurch  which  he  had  left  unassailed. 
He  reaigned  simply  because  there  was  nothing  left  to  do;  it  was 
supposed  that  he  saw  at  last  the  irony  of  his  position:  a  minister 
of  a  Christian  Church  who  believed  not  in  Clirist.  The  second  man 
of  the  triumvirate  was  Dr.  Plersou.  Brought  up  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  very  narrowest  '«ect  of  Evangelicalism,  he  became, 
when  a  young  man,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Opzoomer.  A  man  with  a 
dash  of  geniii?,  with  a  large  fuml  of  €9prit,  with  considerable  dialec- 
tical skill,  with  exquidite  w risibilities,  with  an  intense  passion  for 
reality,  hi;  coiild  not  fail  to  make  a  mark  on  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.    For  a  considerable  time  his  name  was  enough  to 
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stir  up  discord  ;  the  Rationalists  were  afraid  of  him  because  of  his 
Bifimarkian  frankness ;  the  orthodox  looked  ou  him  with  a  kiud  of 
pity,  uot,  hoffover,  iinniinglEid  with  fear.  He  wrote  several  books,  in 
wliich  lie  defended  witli  great  cleveniess  hi^  position,  and  expounded 
the  tenets  of  the  modem  theology.  The  philosophy  of  Professor 
Opxoomcr  never  had  ait  abler  apolugist,  though,  uo  doubt,  the  Pro- 
fessor had  sometimes  reason  to  exclaim,  "  Save  mo  from  my  friendi." 
Dr.  FicrsoQ  rejected,  as  a  matter  of  ooui'se,  the  supranatural,  aud 
towards  the  end  of  hia  career  there  were  few  Articlos  of  the  Christian 
Faith  which  found  favour  in  bis  ^ht.  "  I  know  nothing,"  be  writeUt 
"  of  a  heaven  above  me,  the  supposed  habitation  of  God.  or  of  a 
voice  coming  from  Heaven ;  1  have  no  idea  of  the  nioaniDg  of  such 
a  phrase  as  'He  ascended  into  Heaven,'  since  1  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for 'above*  or  where  to  lind  'beneath';  a  decree  made  in 
Heaven,  a  revelation  from  above,  ai'e  phrases  conveying  to  me  no 
meaning  wlialever."  In  another  passage  be  introduces  Cbrist  speak- 
ing to  bis  disciples  iu  the  fullowiog  way  :  "  Expect  nothing  else  but  life 
for  your  hearts,  stin-iug  up  of  your  emotions,  a>oliuu  music  coming 
from  a  well-tuued  soul,  aud  pointing  in  an  upward  directiuo."  And, 
he  adds,  "  When  we  think  of  Christ  in  the  greatest  moments  of  his 
life,  can  we  picture  hiui  otherwise  than  with  a  smile  ou  bis  lips  nt 
the  thought  that  man  would  some  day  make  of  him  a  blgh-priu^t 
doscendcil  from  heaven  to  reveal  to  us  Divine  mysteries?"  The 
religion  of  Dr.  Picrson  is  a  vt^ue  seotimentalism;  the  very  highest 
point  he  can  attain  to  is  a  greater  or  less  probability.  His  greatota 
and  last  word  is  a  "pcrliaps";  his  normal  state  is  one  of  suspense. 
One  day,  to  tho  groat  consternation  of  his  quondam  friends,  be  laid 
down  bis  pogilion.  He  believed  that  tho  Church  had  fultillcd  her 
mission,  that  she  was  nothing  else  but  the  gimrdian  of  autii^uaicd 
opinions.  The  future  belonged  to  humanity  and  to  the  new  viewt  oi 
the  world.  Having  ^arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  changed,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  the  preacher's  gown  for  the  cloak  of  the 
philosopher. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  throe  is  Dr.  Albert  lieviUe,  the  chief 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  His  cleverness  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  is  a  master  of  plausibility.  Uc  wiiles  in  most  beautiful 
French,  and  no  one  is  able  to  express  ideas  with  greater  cloquenoo 
aad  greater  beauty  than  the  WalliMin  preacher  of  Rotterdam.  His 
originality  consists  iu  the  wonderful  power  he  has  of  rcpruduciug  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  stamping  tliem  with  tho  mark  of  his  own 
individuality.  He  has  contributed  many  fine  articles  to  periodical 
literature,  aud  besides  many  pamphlets  he  has  published  a  religious 
manual  There  never  was  ^vritten  a  more  dexterous  book  than  the 
Manual  of  Dr.  Reville,  and  tho  spirit  of  unction  which  pervades  the 
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wiiuk  is  iudeej  charming.  But  once  during  Ilir  caveor  Ins  emotiou 
threatened  to  overpower  liiin — a  thinjj  which  a  conaumniato  actor 
shouJd  never  allow.  I)r.  Piereou  had  stAted  in  his  fai-ewe!l  nddvess 
that  there  wsis  Huch  a  gulC  fixed  between  the  modem  mid  the  old 
theology,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bridge  it  over.  Dr.  Reville 
thercu|K)ii  rushed  willi  great  alacrity  to  the  itscuie  of  his  party. 
He  wrote  a  [)Hiu]ihIi;t  to  rebuke  L>r.  Pieison  aud  to  vindicate  the 
point  of  view  of  thoee  who  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church. 
On  the  title-page  he  printed  in  large  letters  the  motto  of  the  noble 
house  iif  Orangt! — "Nous  maintiendrons.'"  He  then  attempted  to 
show  that  his  twiching  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  Church  of 
Dort>  and  wound  up  with  a  paasionate  apostrophe  to  the  Chmth 
and  to  Calviii.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Church  of  Holland.  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning."  He  promise<l  never  to  forsake  her, 
and  ever  to  defend  hor.  Of  Calvin  he  spoke  aa  his  father,  and  he 
bade  him  bless  his  child.  CoiiMideriug  that  Calvin  bumeil  a  man 
who  denied  only  onc-tcuth  of  what  Dr.  Reville  denied,  Llie  appeal 
was  certainly  ratiier  hold.  But  blessed  are  the  bold,  fur  they  fthall 
inherit  the  earth.  On  no  battle-field  was  the  valour  of  the  "grunde 
nation  "  displayed  more  couspicuously  than  in  this  daring  exploit  of 
the  dashing  Frenchman  ;  never  was  there  seen  a  greater  proof  of 
that  apirit  which  in  the  midst  of  victories  or  defeats  is  ever  rendv 
to  proclaim  its  own  unapproachable  gientuess  aud  untarnished  giorj-. 
The  exodus  of  Dr.  Piei"soii,  with  mu(Ht?d  drums,  and  the  halt  of  Dr. 
Reville,  amidst  shouts  uf  "  Nous  maintieudrous,"  marked  the  climax  uf 
the  Rationalistic  movement  in  the  Netherlands.  Hencefonvard  there 
was  the  choice,  either  to  go  with  Dr.  Piei-sou  througli  the  Red  Sea, 
or  to  live,  marry,  and  po.ssibly  die  with  Dr.  Reville  in  the  midst  of  the 
E^ptiana. 

lU. 

The  reaction  dated  from  tlie  days  of  Bilderdyk.  But  it  was  a 
senseless  reaction  ;  it  placed  itself  horn  iff.  cvniimt.  from  the  very 
heginning.  The  Kreucli  revohitiou  had  almost  frighteucd  men  out 
of  their  wits.  It  seemed  to  the  faithful  tliat  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come,  or,  at  any  rate,  (he  beginning  of  the  ond.  The  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse  seemed  about  tu  ho  fulfilled;  Paris  was  Babylon, 
"  the  habitation  of  ilcviltt  aud  tho  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage 
of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird ; "  the  French  democracy  was 
the  hea.st '' ri.scn  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seveu  hewls  and  two 
horns,  aud  upon  his  honiH  two  ci'awni',  aud  upon  his  heads  the  names 
of  blasphemy."  At  ^^uch  a  time  men  dare  not  look  forward;  they 
take  their  rt^fugc  in  the  past.  The  lioUanden!,  disgusted  with  the 
"  liberty,   e<inidity,   and    fraternity "   of  the   Freuch  republic,   and 
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cqunlly  wenry  of  the  snlvation  gonprmmly  bcstowc^l  on  them  by  Uic 
"  saviour  of  society/'  turned  towanln  tlie  post,  ilie  golden  days  of  the 
free  Uutcli  republii;.     Tlip  pioim  amonjj  tlioin  coiiiiected  the  glorioua 
iasuo  of  the  war  with  tho  result  of  the  dc-libemtions  of  the  nyuod  of 
DoTl ;  they  iiftcrilx-d  their  present  Mtate  of  degradation  to  a  falliog 
away  frcmi   the  pure  fajtli  once  delivered.     No  wonder  tlial    they 
should   luivii   longed    to   revive  the   Dort   r^'j'irat.    and    thus   odcv 
more  to  nusu  their  country,  if  poutibte.  to  tho  pinnacle  on  which  it 
Itof]  Rtoocl.     The  aiTslocmcy,  conservative  by  nature,  oiul  bating  the 
people,  took  up  the  cudgtds  on  behalf  of  the  old  faith.     It  was  an 
additional  opportunity  to  show  its  animosity  against  the  hiwor  orders, 
where  not  merely  the  political  but  also  the  ruligiotis,  or  rather  the 
irrcliginuK,  idena  of  Frnuce  had  found  a  welcome  reception.     Kallyiug 
arounil  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  family  wax  connected  with  the 
most  ^'loriouH  traditions  of  Holland,  the  nobiuii  resolved  to  revive  tho 
pafit,  as  if  the  dead  cuuld  rit^c  again,  to  rctnture  the  Calviuistic  faith 
and  to  check  in  every  possible  way  tlie  Kpreud  of  democracy. 

The  pout  IJildeivlyk  was  the  Houl  of  ihe  moveiiioiit,  which  in  the 
name  of  patriotit«ni  attempted  the  revival  of  Colvioism.  Though  he 
never  Iiad  a  school,  he  succeeded  in  gatliering  around  bim  a  few 
chosen  men.  One  of  his  greiitest  disciples  mtw  the  poet  Da  Cost*. 
Through  the  influence  of  Bilderdyk,  Da  Co^'ta  forsook  Judaii^m  for 
CbriHtianity.  Though  his  originality  vraH  so  great  that,  in  a  certain 
sentie,  lie  may  be  {^aid  \ia  have  had  no  nia>^ter.  he  was  dunng  tho  first 
periotl  iif  hiii  career  under  the  sway  of  Bildeniyk.  The  spirit  of 
Bildei-dyk  was  one  of  uncompromisiug  oppoRition  i^ain^t  what  ho 
called  the  spirit  of  the  ago.  Tho  nineteenth  cRiitnry  was  eRseriUally 
evil;  the  present  order  of  things  waN  essentially  wicked.  The 
CliriBtian'a  duty  wa8  to  protest  and  to  resist  with  all  his  m^ht; 
politics,  social  economy,  science,  art — in  short,  all  the  developments 
of  moilern  civilizatiou  wc-ro  threateneii  with  the  anathema  of  tho 
Prince  of  Dutch  poets  and  his  Jbllowors.  "  To  thy  tents,  O  Inael,' 
was  tho  general  cry.  and  the  tents  were  to  be  pitched  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Dort,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  reaction  so  violent  defeated  itself;  Da  Costa  and  others  who. 
under  the  spell  of  Bildenlyk's  genins,  had  resolved  to  carry  out 
this  retrognwle  moTement,  adopted  afterwards  a  more  enlightened 
policy.  They  commenced  to  distinguish  between  the  elemeuts  of 
light  nnd  of  darkness  which  this  ccutun'  contains,  as  mnch  as  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  to  combat  the  evils  not  with  weapons  anti- 
quated nnd  rusty,  but  with  arms  furnished  by  the  age  it6ol£  Besides 
Da  CoKta,  there  was  another  man  who  dew-rves  to  be  singled  out:  it 
is  the  eminent  historian,  Tiroen  vou  Prinst^Ter.  M.  Groen  is  poTbaps 
<VDeof  thcmost  accomplished  men  in  Kutvpe;  ho  is  a  great  UisturiaD,  as 
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I  stated  above,  and  an  ciinnerit  Htiitesman.  He  is  a  diplomatic  von 
Moltkc.  Uti  is  the  leader  of  wliat  might  bo  called  tlie  anti-revolu- 
tionary party  but  for  tlio  fact  that  M.  Gntfti  unites  leatler  and 
followers  in  his  owa  persou.  He  has  the  eyinpalhy  of  liuiidreds  aud 
thoiutauds  among-  the  middle  classes,  but  he  Is  uiiahlu  to  obtain  tbo 
adhesion  of  the  more  iutiuentiai  ])ait  of  the  coranmuity.  However, 
bin  strength  lies  in  his  Jsohitton.  He  .succeeded  several  times  in 
being  elected  a  inemWr  of  the  second  chamber,  aud  hiii  eloquence,  hi;« 
great  taluuLs,  and  bis  evident  earnestness  never  failed  to  secure  him 
u  respectful  hearing.  Uu  ha»  never  had  the  chance  of  being  in 
power  and  carrying  out  hi»  priucipley.  but  it  is  lUmoBt  certain  tliat 
his  accession  to  power  would  prove  the  entire  impracticability  of 
his  theory.  M.  Oroeu  is  not  merely  a  Conservative  ;  whenever  he  has 
allied  binmelf  with  the  Conservatives,  the  alliance  han  proved  most 
(lisastrotisi  to  himself.  Hi'i  is  a  kind  of  Christian  consL'rvatism  ;  he 
attempts  to  Combine  Christianity,  namely,  the  Christianity  as  em- 
bodieil  in  the  confession  of  Dort,  with  ultfa-cou&ervative  political 
principUvi.  He  looks  upou  the  Jewish  theocracy  as  the  ideal  etato 
and  the  ideal  government,  and,  if  possible,  he  would  have  such  a 
government,  This  beLug  impossible,  he  would  like  to  see  a  state 
governed  accoixling  to  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  which,  a«  we 
all  know,  is  but  a  thinly-disguised  Judaism.  The  house  of  Orange 
is  to  him  like  the  family  of  David  reigning  by  Divine  right,  owl  the 
laws  of  the  state  are  to  be  brought  111  aecorthuice  with  the  Divine 
laws.  M.  Groen  has  written  numberless  pninphlots  ti>  expotiiitl  his 
own  views  and  tc  cnticise  those  of  his  ojiponentM.  The  French 
revolution  ij»  to  him  the  ixiiui  <lr  depart  of  everj-thing  evil  ;  it  is  to 
liim  the  great  manilestation  of  infidelity.  Of  latt;  years  M.  Gioen 
bos  appeai-ed  as  the  champion  of  Christian  education ;  and  in  his 
pamphlets  on  Clmrcli  affair;  he  has  ever  insisted  on  a  strict  adhesion 
to  the  confession  of  the  Church,  aud  on  the  expuUion  of  those  who 
gainsaid  it. 

The  reaction  in  Its  modified  form  remained  deficient  in  one 
respect :  the  views  of  Groea  aud  Da  Costa  required  to  be  populaiised. 
The  pro6G  writings  of  Da  Costa  were  mudi  admired,  but  little  read ; 
the  aristocratic  style  of  Groen  was  entirely  above  the  level  of  the 
xoasscs.  A  distinguished  disciple  of  Von  der  Palm  wrote  edifying 
books  for  the  people,  and  bis  example  was  followed  by  a  few  others. 
But  the  movement  required  a  popular  man,  one  who  could  express 
in  plain  language  the  views  held  by  the  orthodox  party.  Such  a  man 
was  Dr.  Schwartz,  a  German  by  birth.  Being  a  foreigner  it  is  but 
natural  that  his  services  should  bavy  met  with  scant  recognition. 
But  we  aae  convinced  that  in  a  future  history  of  the  Church  of 
Holland,  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  orthodox  party  will  not 
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be  pASRcd  over.  During  the  fifteen  ycont  which  he  Kpent  in  Knlland 
he  was  bitterly  ossailcd  not  ho  much  by  the  Rationalistic  as  by  the 
orthociojc  party.  The  Rationalifita  could  not  feci  friendly  towards  a  man 
who  donouuceil  their  views  vigorously  and  unsparingly,  and  never  let 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  pass  away.  But  the  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  "ftTis  much  greater.*  They  acknowledged  that  NomctbiQg;. 
ought  to  be  done,  hilt  tliey  did  not  wish  to  do  it  theniselvoit,  and 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  irritate  them  than  the  knowledge  that 
another  person  was  doing  the  work  which  in  reality  was  theirs.  l6, 
was,  I'O  nay  the  letiAt,  unpleasant  to  be  told,  that  the  time  for  crying'* 
unto  God  was  pat^t,  and  that  it  wa»  now  time  to  go  forward;  it  was 
impieasant  to  be  told  tliat  they  ought  to  protest  vigoronsly.  not 
merely  in  word  but  in  deed,  against  the  men  who  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  undermine  the  faith  of  their  Church  ;  it  was  unpleatiant, 
in  one  word,  to  hear  a  voice  ever  saying  to  the  Dutch  Jonahs, — 
O  sleeper,  arise.  There  is  nuthing  more  imtiiting  than  to 
awakened  in  the  midst  of  a  sound  sleep  and  to  be  told  that  the 
night  t»  past,  and  that  the  rooming  i^  at  band. 

But  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
labour  of  love  of  one  who  undorstood  the  words  of  the  noble 
Christian  :  "  A  dog  barktt  wlien  his  master  is  attacked,  Khali  a 
Christian  be  silent  \\\w.\\.  his  Lurd  is  assailed  ?'''f'  HuUiludcs 
tbrouged  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  building  where  Dr.  Schwarta 
preadied,  and  bin  f^tLper,  '  The  Herald.'  soon  obtained  a  circulation 
such  as  no  other  Christian  paper  hud  ever  had  before.  The  poaitioii 
taken  tip  by  the  editor  was  one  which  woidd  commend  itself  to 
common  sense  of  the  {leople  and  the  conscience  of  the  multitude. 
He  reasoned  thus  : — there  is  at  thi.s  present  moment  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  church  calhal  the  Keformml  Cliurcli.  It  luut  venerable 
traditions;  it  lias  a  confession  JiKtiiictly  CaMnistlc.  This  confession 
is  nut  abolished  ;  tlttise  that  enter  the  ministry  are  called  upon  to 
declare  their  adhesion  to  It  It  is  therefore  their  duty  after  they 
have  onco  done  so  to  mnintiiin  its  integrity,  or  if  they  are  unable  to 
do  this,  to  stale  fi'aiikly  llieir  inability.  If  they  havu  arrived  ia' 
cardinal  points  at  cunclusious  diamctrlniily  opposed  to  Uie  ceachiug 
of  the  confession,  it  tiehoves  tUeni,  as  honest  men,  to  give  up  the 
position  which  was  given  to  tliein  on  tln^  iinderstniiding  that  the 
confession  was  tlie  expression  of  their  belief.  To  tiy  t»(  undermine. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  very  Inulis  which  are  thn  groundwork 
which  the  Church  rr-sts,  and  whicli  the  minister  solemnly  pramif 


*  JAonX  miinigc  ia  cm  Uii?  whole  not  a  cboractcriatic  of  the  Evaoffetieak.     I^, 
BoIIaiicI  the}-  nmiAino)  piuwivo  during  tho  crUU,  in  KngUnd  thej  work  t^y 
of  a  iXTsccutiou  compnny  ! 

I  ('Alrin'«  words.    f.'&Irtn  thtt  r.'hri.iUan  'm  ?reat  ajid  noble  :  bis  Chrbtiiuiit;  is  tw 
AboTQ  hJH  tbeology,  and  will  undouhtwlly  outlivo  it. 
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to  proclaim  aiitl  to  defend,  seemeJ,  to  the  editor  of  The  Herald,'  an 
immoral  act.  It  seemed  to  him  to  militate  agaiusb  the  dictntes  ol* 
the  conscience.  Then  turning  to  the  memherj^  of  the  orthodox 
party,  Dr.  Schwartz  said  :  Do  not  leave  the  Church,  as  some  have 
done.  Such  on  act  is  absurd  and  cowardly.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  keep  yourselves  quiet ;  do  not  n,s.suine  the  attitude  of  disin- 
terested spectators.  If  robbers  cumc  into  your  house,  would  you  let 
them  quietly  take  pofutcssion  of  it?  Would  you  invite  them  to  sit 
down  with  you  at  your  tahle  ?  Would  you  treat  them  like  honoured 
guests?  Certainly  not.  As  little  ouglit  yon  to  give  the  right  liaml 
of  fellowship  to  those  men  who  deny  and  ajutail  the  articles  by  which 
in  your  belief  youv  Churcfi  stands  or  falU.  The  Evangel ical.-*  have 
no  idea  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  church  ;  Calvinism  h&A  but 
one  point  of  view,  i.e.,  the  foreusic.  But  Dr.  .Schwartz's  view  was  at 
any  rate  intelligible;  It  was  the  way  in  which  an  honest,  shrewd 
man  of  the  world  would  mout  likely  have  looked  at  the  matter,  and 
it  embodied  the  ooncluuion'  which  he  would  most  probably  have 
adopted.  The  coninion  pf^oplo  underHtood  it,  and  sympathised  with 
it  The  ecclcsiaHtical  party  dinliked  this  view  exceedingly.  They 
looked  upon  Dr.  Schwartz  with  the  feelinga  with  which  the  ''runils" 
of  the  French  Assembly  re;,'arded  the  aid  of  Garibaldi.  To  ihem  it 
seemed  the  very  height  of  misbehaviour  that  an  outsider  should  come 
in  and  try  to  settle  their  disputes.  But  when  a  stranger  sees  a 
husband  beat  hi.^  wife  to  death,  I  .<tuppost-  tliat  for  the  sake  of 
common  hiinuniity  he  ought  to  interfere.  The  voice  of  Dr.  SchwartJ! 
roused  the  people,  aad  as  we  t^hall  see,  they  forcetl  at  last  the 
unwilling  k-adcra  to  lead  at  the  peril  of  losing  altogether  their  sadly 
weakened  prestige. 

One  man,  one  of  the  few  orthodox  men  in  the  Walloon  church. 
Dr.  Chantcpie  de  la  Sau-ssaye,  resisted  the  views  of  Dr.  Schwartz  mast 
fiercely.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  great  sublety,  an<l  a  morfter  of  ca.iuiatr>*. 
Ho  was  alfw  believed  to  he  a  man  of  great  depth,  hut  this  belief  may 
have  l>cen  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  undenstaod  him.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  tearuud  buuka  In  the  coiiilict  in  the  Cliutch  of 
Holland  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  lie  soon  became  the  leiuler  of 
what  wa.-i  kiii>wu  as  the  Ktliical-irenic  party.  We  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  discutvs  his  theory.  No  one  has  ever  uaderitLood  the  meaning 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  words  ethicsd  and  irentc.  But  to  sum 
up  in  one  word  the  theory  of  Dr.  la  Saussaye :  he  wislied  for  a 
theologj' which  had  its  stju-ting-point  in  the  Christian  con.scicuce,  and 
-which  considered  it  as  the  criterion  of  '^futh ;  his  ideal  of  a  church 
was  a  church  which  was  nothing  vha  but  the  mauife.station  of  thi-s 
conadejicc.  I-et  u.s  acknowledge  the  imporiancu  of  this  idea,  and 
confaw  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  conscience  is  far  too  muoh 
neglected  in  our  theology.     We  stand  in  need  of  a  theology  of  the 
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conscience;  wu  have  to  point  out  the  rcalitj  and  the  extent  of  the 
domain  of  the  conscience,  and  ttie  ftpecial  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed,  Starting  fi-om  the  premises  laid  down  above,  Dr.  la 
SauKsaye  took  an  ethical  view  of  the  situation ;  whilst  Dr.  Schwarta 
looked  nn  the  crisis  from  a  forensic  point  of  view. 

All  this  period  may  bi^  dnscrihed  as  the  period  of  "  Wliat  sliall  wo 
do?"  Slowly  the  people  had  anived  at  the  conviction  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done ;  the  next  step  was  tn  consider  how  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Prayer  meetings  were  held,  societies  for  the  fpread 
of  tnith  and  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  church  were 
started ;  pamphlets  without  riumber  were  iasuet)  to  attack  the  posi- 
tions of  the  aiitagonists.  Protest  after  prot,est  was  sent  to  the  Synod, 
hut  without  avail.*  The  Synod  was  unwilling  to  act,  not  merely 
because  the  strength  of  the  l?ationaIistic  party  was  considerable,  but 
also  because  must  of  its  members  had  either  secretly  or  openly  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  views  they  were  called  upon  to  censure.  S^if- 
prcservation  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  and  last  instinct  in  num. 
But  the  Synod  felt  that  something  nuglit  to  be  done.  To  gain  time 
was  its  chief  object ;  perhaps  something  or  other  might  turn  up  to 
avert  the  dreaded  rehellioii.  The  Synod  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters ;  it  atttnuptcil  to  look  at  matters  from  a  neutral 
point  of  view,  wliich,  instea*!  of  being  conciliatory,  proved  the  source 
of  great  irritation.  The  answers  of  the  Synod,  couched  in  Tague 
ambiguous  language,  ever  skilfidly  evading  the  real  question  at 
iKsuc,  and  taking  refuge  in  commonplaces,  reminded  one  of  the 
famous  oracles  of  old.  It  was  seriously  debated  for  several  days 
whether  baptism  administered  without  the  use  of  the  formula,  "in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  .Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  was 
valid  or  not.  U  was  wfU  known  that  one  of  the  ministera,  disliking 
the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  had  omitted  the  words  "and  of  the  Sou  and 
of  the  Holy  Ohoat."  The  document  in  which  the  Synwl  exprciised 
its  opinion  was  a  curious  exhibition  of  that  spirit  which  in  attempting 
to  please  everj-bndy  succeeds  in  pleasing  nobody.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondereil  at  that  these  were  times  when  tlie  memlwni  of  the 
orthcxiox  party,  thoi-oiigbly  wearied  and  disheartened,  well  nigh 
resolved  not  to  recognise  the  Syntnl  any  longer.  Its  organiMtioD, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  StJite,  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  any 
improvement. 

But  a  brighter  day  has  arisen  for  the  orthodox  party.  There  wa« 
one  thing  which  tlie  orthodox  party  was  most  an.vtoua  to  obtain,  it  was 

*  A  ooU«£tivo  body  docs  not  consider  tbe  individufti,  except  in  m>  fnr  u  ho  bean 
npoa  the  lOAAMii.  HiMice  the  iitiit«  or  thcr  i^norf  irinlicfl  ftlxnre  all  thing*  to  ptowrvc 
uniftirmity.  la  HuUaad  yon  might  preach  whaterer  yoti  likod,  btil  tlift  aUfflitcA 
brcoch  of  uny  re|fuJ»t.ioa  waa  wiTondy  riaited  \  in  Erit'land.  in  our  Chuich,  we  hare 
libwrty  to  pnjiMJi  Catholic  doctrine,  but  whciiuror  it,  niua  Erica  to  F;pnl>atiae  derootlj 
what  he  proacbei,  he  In  dimifgod  from  the  altar  ot  God  bcfom  the  tribanols  of  Cnair. 
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that  the  members  of  the  Church  should  have  the  power  to  choose  the 
Presbytery.  The  Tnemlwrs  of  the  Presbytery  choofic  the  miniaters, 
and  hence  their  importance  is  muloubtcdly  great.  The  Presbyteries 
baviag  been  mostly  cuinjioticd  of  KatioiialistSj  a  great  many  Rittionali^cic 
ministers  had,  in  conrjequeoce,  be«D  cbotteit  to  fill  the  vacaocics  that 
had  ariseiJ.  Iii  Amsterdain  the  Presbytery  generally  chose  alternately 
an  orthodox  and  a  Rat)Oiiali«lic  minister,  but  tliis  urnitkgement  could 
scarcely  he  called  satisfactory.  After  a  long  Htrugglo  the  orthodox 
have  obtained  their  desire;  the  autonomy  of  tlio  individual  ehurch  is 
to  a  great  extent  ftccured.  Jt  was  never  doubtful  tlirit  if  the  [wwer 
of  choosing  the  naetubers  of  the  Presbytery  were  vested  in  the  laity, 
the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  ort.hodo.'c  ]iarty.  It  is  true  that  in 
gome  of  the  towns  and  in  some  parts  nf  the  country,  a  majority  may 
be  obtained  for  nationalistic  candidates,  but  the  bulk  of  the  middle 
olasseK  is  undoubtedly  conservative  and  Calviuistic  The  Cliurch  of 
Holland  has  eutei'ed  on  »  new  era,  but  it  is  not  pu.ssible  to  foretell  the 
«nd.  It  WU5  feared  that  the  reaction  would  be  ver)'  violent ;  that  the 
laity,  cousciou!)  of  power,  would,  to  use  an  unpaiHamentary  expres- 
sion, ulteiapt  to  taku  its  ruvenge.  But  hitherto  tsucb  fears  have  uot 
been  realized;  orthodoxy  is  in  the  a^icvudant;  Utiecbt  is  becoming 
fashionable,  the  choice  of  tbo  Presbyteries  fallii  gc-iierally  on  orthodox 
youDg  men.*  It  ix  supposed  tliat  Katioualisin  will  die  out  for  want 
of  Rationalist& 

Orave  questioDs.  which  wc  raise  in  couclusion  without  venturing  to 
answer  them,  are  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  Kationalistic  move- 
ment in  tlie  Netberlauds,  which  has  come  to  the  beginniug  of  the 
end.  QuestioDs  such  as  the  following  demand  an  answer: — How  in 
the  Church  of  Clirist  is  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  be  reconciled 
■with  the  interests  of  the  community  ?  If  there  must  be  in  the  Church 
an  authority  somewhere,  where  is  it,  and  how  is  it  to  be  exercised  ? 
"What  relation  ia  there  between  the  school  and  the  church,  and  to 
what  extent  is  liberty  of  opinion  within  her  bonlers  to  be  allowed  ? 
When  does  heterodoxy  become  heresj'  t  What  {.■*  heresy?  What  is 
its  essence  i  What  is  the  principle  by  which  Christianity  stands  or 
falls  ?  Is  there  any  principle,  the  adoption  of  which  is  destructive  of 
the  very  idea  of  n  Christian  Cluirch  ?  Has  the  Church  any  right 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  heresy,  which  of  course  ceases  to  be 
heresy  when  outside  the  Church,  to  make  use  of  any  but  moral 
weapons  in  defence  of  truth?  She  is  the  conscience  of  humanity, 
must  she  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  conscience? 
But  arc  there  no  limits  to  her  indulgence  1  Is  she  always  to  enlarge 
her  borders,  oris  there  ft  time  when  she  is  compelled  to  cry  out "  Non 
posfiumus  \ "  There  are  other  questions  touching  "  confessions  "  and 
"the  laity,"  which  I  do  not  venture  to  suggest.  I  need  hardly  say 
*  Bat  the  orthodoxy  la  not  u  cxtrasc  an  mitflit  hare  bcea  expected. 
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that  in  asking  theao  qtie«tion!i  T  place  myiujlf  on  the  Protestant  point 
of  view. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  Tiot  suppose  that  Rationalism  is  tlie  result 
an  accident,  or  that  it  is  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  nn  unmitigated;' 
*tQ.    The  rise  and  fall  of  Rationalism  arc  re^ilnted  by  fixed  laws  of 
the  intellechial  ami  spiritual  world.     The  movement  was  not,  and  is. 
not,  confined  to  one  einmtry,  so  that  local  reoaina  might  account  for 
it;  it  is  spread  all  over  Europe.     Germany  struck  the   key-note; 
Germany,  ever  in  the  vanguard  ofciTilization,  inaugurated  the  move-, 
nient  which  promised  to  set  at  rest  the  everlasting  prohlemsbetweoa' 
Reason  and  Faith.     Germany  was  the  first,  with  that  moral  courage 
which  characterizes  her,  to  give  up  the  attempt  when  eonviiteed  of 
its  hopolcs.sness.     Her  greatest  and  best  men  have  diiicardod,  at  any 
rate,  the  v\ilgar  forms  of  Rationalism. 

The  other  countrie.'*  are  following  in  the  wnko  of  Germany.  With 
a  great  deal  of  indiviiluality  they  reprodiioe  in  a  form  suited  to  their 
nation  the  movement  judged  and  greatly  condemned  in  Gurmany. 
They  go  to  the  Gomiati  niastei's,  they  look  fi)r  their  weapons  in  the 
arsenals  of  Germany,  they  itivide,  fi>r  the  greater  part,  the  spoil  taken 
in  a  foreign  land.  In  some  countries  the  movement  is  qnitc  in  its 
infancy;  witness  ttR  Intense  dei^tructiveness,  which  is  moii:  marked 
in  childhood  than  at  any  other  period  of  lifa 

But  there  is  only  one  thing  to  bo  dreaded :  it  is  intellectual 
indifference,  it  is  moral  apatliy. 

The  vampire  which  is  real  is  not  Rationalism  ;  it  is  the  doubt  of 
the  heart,  it  is  the  trifling  with  convictions,  the  refusal  to  follow  after 
an  ideal,  to  do  the  will  of  God   in  oider  that  we  may  kuow  of  th«i 
doctrine.     The  indolent,  the  frivolous,  the  carnal  lempnr  arc  to  b«i 
feared. 

It  ift  tnie  that  Rationalism  seems  to  spread  devastation.  The 
pupils  go  far  bt'yond  the  mu-sters  \  the  muvement  aflbcts  the  masses 
injuriously  because  they  arc  sure  to  miKunderstandit,  or  not  to  under- 
stand it.  The  masses  want  a  definite  and  simple  creed,  they  stand  iai 
need  of  a  theology  and  cannot  understand  a  philosophy.  Rationalism^ 
makes  tliem  either  indifferent  to  religion  or  hostile  to  it.  But  how- 
ever sad  the  sight  may  be  of  the  individual  who  has  suffered  shi] 
wreck  of  the  faith,  the  wise  man  attempts  to  restrain  his  tears.  H< 
knows  that  periods  of  Rationali.sm  are  nocessoiy  epochs  in  the  history 
of  humanity  ;  he  knows  that  heresies  are  the  necessary  poles 
means  of  which  a  doctrine  is  developed  ;*  he  knows  that  the  salvi 
tinn  of  the  whole  must  ever  be  bought  at  the  cxpcnae  of  the 
individual.  The  law  may  l>e  hard,  hut  he  submits  patiently ;  against 
necessity  the  very  gods  fight  in  vaia.  A  N£TH£RI.an:)EB. 


*  TbMlo^  u  indebted  lar^ly  to  the  bcretlGa. 
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IN  watcliing  tbe  great  battle  whicli  is  about  to  begin  in  the 
Cbamber  of  Veniaille*,  between  tbo  Republican  ami  the  Monar- 
diical  parties,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  procisiely  the  tme  situation  of 
the  forcts  anJ  tbe  hopes  of  each.  This  situation  is  generally  ill- 
undei:stooJ  by  foreiguers,  because  they  too  frequently  confound 
France  with  the  Anseiiibly  of  Vcoiailles.  In  England,  especially, 
where  the  Houses  of  Parliament  really  represent  public  opinion,  it  is 
difficalt  to  imagine  a  country  demantling  liberty,  and  in  wliich  there 
is  antagonism  between  it  and  those  who  have  the  management  of  its 
affiurs.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  this  makes  people  generally 
imagine  an  agreement  between  France  and  its  deputies.  They  juJge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  Thia  is  a  grave  error,  as  we  shall  see 
before  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  paper. 

During  the  last  eijjhty  years  France  has  been  very  much  agitated 
in  difl'erent  senses.  It  has  been  continually  divided  between  illu- 
sion and  diseuchautmout.  It  has  sufifered  too  much  from  the  ambi- 
tious of  ail  pailies,  to  allow  the  public  spirit  lobe  properly  developed. 
France  lias  been  too  much  excited  with  changes  to  be  capable  of 
being  instructed,  and  its  senwitions  in  the  political  region  have  been 
too  rapid  to  be  accompanied  by  luminous  ideas.  In  passing  from 
17Sa  to  the  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  from  tliftt  to  the  Restora- 
tion, again  t<^  (he  RevoUilion  of  t-S3(i,  to  the  second  Empire,  and 
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ultimately  to  the  Republic  of  1870,  it  has  hcArd  too  many  o 
dictory  theories  to  be  able  to  separate  the  tnic  from  the  false.  In 
Ihix  confusion  of  ideas,  angracnted  by  the  civil  war,  the  party  has 
conquered  the  citizen,  and  the  result  is  tlint  the  Rptrit  of  party  has 
prevailed  over  tlio  national  spint.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  France. 

A  light,  however,  baa  been  produced,  which  has  made  visible  the 
abyss.  The  war  of  1870 — 71,  the  horrors  of  the  Commune, 
and  eflpecially  the  Monarchical  intrigues,  have  given  such  lessons 
tliat  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  at  loDgth  been  opened.  By 
seeing  the  miseries  of  parties,  indiviJunls  have  learned  to  sepa- 
rate from  thorn,  and  this  seixiratiou  has  n^storod  to  them  self- 
possession.  To-day  wo  can  say  with  certainty  that  individuals  are 
in  the  way  of  becoming  citizens,  and  that  public  spirit  is  being 
forme*!  and  i.s  aci^uiring  stability.  Tlic  Frenchman,  indeed,  is  always 
A  fault-finder.  He  inclines  too  much  to  his  own  particular  bent  of 
mind  to  be  able  to  form  with  his  countr3rmcn  a  political  body  com- 
pact and  perfectly  united.  Yet,  as  in  the  moral  order  necessity 
sometimeH  oblige.^  to  virtue,  so  in  the  puliticiit,  necessity  obtij;^  to 
discipline.  Honest  citizens  Imvo  seen  that  the  last  victories  of  the 
Blaek  Iiitenmtional  of  Jt'siiiti«m  and  Ultnimontanism,  as  well  at 
\\\tm)  of  the  Rt'il  Inter tiatioTiiil  of  the  Commune,  have  only  been 
obtained  by  discipline.  This  has  convinced  them  that  to  triumph 
politically,  in  their  turn,  they  mu.st  bo  a-s  weil  disciplined  as  their 
adversaries.  The  progress  of  this  discipline  even  in  the  provinces 
boa  been  visihio  in  most  of  the  elections  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  government  of  this  discipline 
it  is  not  to  be  duubted  that,  the  public  and  national  epirit  wiU 
manifest  itself  more  and  more  in  evciy  citizen.  Here  is  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance  which  sooucr  or  later  will  result  in  an 
entire  ohauge  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  France. 

If  the  study  of  this  movement  of  the  formation  of  public  spirit 
in  France  is  so  interesting,  still  more  must  be  the  ^udy  of  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  ii)i>vtD<^.  Does  it  tc-nd  to  mooarcby  or  to 
republicanism  ?  It  is  uotorious  thai  at  tiie  present  time  in  Frnace 
thewoni  wowartiiy  is  almost  universally  reganled  as  synonymous  with 
the  wont  arisfocittcff,  in  the  same  way  m  the  wonl  ilrmocmey  t^nds 
more  nud  more  to  be  identified  with  the  word  repuA/ic.  M.  Jules 
OK'vy  himself,  the  ex-President  of  the  Versailles  Assembly,  notwitb- 
standiug  the  moderation  of  his  republicanism,  in  the  rDmariuUe 
pamphlc-t  which  he  has  just  publbhcd  on  necessaiy  goTemmeat 
says.  "  The  government  democratic  w  republican."  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  France  of  to-ilay  i»  in  no  wise  onstocratic,  but  that  it  more  and 
more  declan.>s  with  emphasis  its  democratic  character.    The  atxeo- 
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tivQ  and  impartial  observer  cauuot  dt>ny  this.  We  must,  therefore, 
coQdudc  that  the  public  spirit  ioclines  more  and  more  iu  a  Rcpublicau 
direction. 

FraDct!  sees  and  understands  the  failiogs  of  LcgitiiiiL!<m,  of  Orlcaa- 
i&ui,  aud  ul'  BoDapiirtisiu, 

First,  what  we  may  ask  is  tlie  Couut  de  Chambord  Lu  the 
citizen,  to  the  pt'oaant,  to  the  ortizan  ;  in  a  wonl,  to  ail  the  Froucli 
people,  with  thy  exception  of  some  of  the  last  fUhr'ts  of  the 
aristocrac}'  of  thu  ancien  rig'tme  I  A  man  perfectly  unknoft'o,  whom 
tho  puopEu  have  uever  seeu,  who  has  never  lived  iu  Frauce,  and  who 
is  in  coiiKetjueucc  utterly  ignorant  of  the  circtimstacce^  aud  Lemper 
of  those  whom  he  aspires  to  govern.  This  man,  who  has  as  little 
sympathy  with  France  a£  he  i&  litLle  known  iu,  it  has,  however, 
hitherto  been  esteemed  and  valued  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
has  defended  his  principles  and  his  flag.  But  just  as  he  has 
been  esteemed  as  a  man  for  the  loyalty  of  his  political  declara- 
tions he  has  been  objected  to  as  a  candidate  because  of  the  general 
TppuUion  excited  by  hts  priDciples  and  hi<t  Hag.  Now  thiit  the 
negotiators  of  Salzbourg  dechwe  that  the  Count  de  Chamboi-d  con- 
seuts  to  adopt  the  tricolonrcd  flag,  there  ia  nothing  more  for  him 
but  contempt.  As  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.  appeared  honourable 
•while  he  persisted  in  remaining  that  which  his  descent  had  made 
him,  so  he  now  appears  degraded  when  he  aspires  to  be  uo  more 
than  the  heir  of  Ixjuis  Philippe. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1871,  the  Count  de  Chambord  WTote,  "  I  will 
never  suffer  to  bo  snatched  from  my  hands  the  standard  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Francis  1.,  and  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  1  will  entrust  it  without  fear  to 
the  bravery  of  our  army;  1  have  received  it  as  a  sacred  deposit.  It 
has  floated  over  my  cra<lle  and  I  wish  that  it  may  ca.'^t  it.s  shallow 
over  my  grave.  Honry  V.,  aw  a  Frenchman,  could  not  abandon  the 
white  flag  of  Henry  IV.**  On  the  29tU  of  January,  1872,  ho  wrote 
again,  "By  my  iuvincihlo  fidelity  to  my  flag  I  defend  the  honour  of 
France  and  my  glorious  past  Nothing  will  overcome  my  resolutions, 
nothing  will  weary  my  patience,  and  no  one  under  any  pretext  will 
obtain  from  me  my  consent  to  become  the  legitimate  king  of  the 
Revolution."  On  the  Hlh  of  Fcbnmrj-,  1S73,  ho  -wrote  to  Mouseigneur 
Dupanloup,  '■  France  has  not  yet  lost  the  sense  of  honour.  It  no 
more  understands  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  renouncing  the 
standard  of  Algiers  than  it  would  understand  the  Binliop  of  Url&ma 
submitting  to  sit  in  the  French  Academy  in  the  company  of  sceptics 
and  atheist'*."  Now,  in  gooti  faith,  when  one  ha.s  spoken  in  a  way  so 
explicit  and  categorical,  can  it  be  right  to  abandon  the  white  Jlag  for 
the  tricolouredT  If  the  negotiators  of  Sfilzlwurg  Hpeak  the  truth, 
tho  Count  de  Cbambord  ia  no  longer  a  man  of  his  word,  but  a  vulgar 
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intriguer,  who  to  reach  the  throne  has  decided  to  cast  to  the  ground 
the  traditioos  of  his  family  aiid  the  pruteuded  convictions  of  his 
conscience.  Such  ia  the  general  Hcutiiniint  of  the  country,  aui) 
when  people  see  the  way  in  which  the  Count  tie  Clianihord  keeps 
the  solcma  oDgagcment  made  by  him  iu  the  question  of  the  Hag, 
they  sec  the  way  in  wliich  }ie  will  keep  \\\s  oogagemeais  uu  other 
questions. 

Since  the  interview  u.t  Sal/boui-g  the  Count  de  Chambord  is 
accused  of  impoi!tJiro,  and  called  by  one  of  the  journals  moet  widely 
rend  in  France,  "The  King  of  the  Jesuits."  Like  MM.  Brun  and 
ChesneLong,  the  Count  de  Chambord  cousentA  that  the  1  ricoluiireil 
fla^  be  maintained,  and  no  chaugeii  he  made  in  it — tbo  royal 
prerogative  remaining  in  other  i-especta  intact — but  by  tlie  agrecmcHt 
of  the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It  is  importani 
to  remark  these  wordsj  "the  royal  prerogative  in  other  respect* 
remaining  intact,"  so  skilfully  inserted  as  an  incidental  phrase 
within  the  princii>a.l  sentence.  There  is  here  a  mental  reservation  of 
the  purest  Jesuitism.  The  wonls  evidently  mean  that  the  next  day 
alter  the  majority  have  proclaimed  Henry  V.,  he  may  in  virtue  of 
his  royal  prerogative  propose  all  the  changes  he  may  wish  in  the 
tricolourcd  flag;  for  iiiKtauce,  Kupprc&s  tho  red  stripo  and  the  blue 
stripe,  or  rather  stamp  the  white  stripe  with  the  fieu.ns-<ie-l^«. 
The  consent  of  the  roprcsentativea  of  the  nation  would  be  required 
only  on  the  supposition  that  he  with  whom  tho  ro)*aI  prerogatire 
remained  intact  condescended  not  to  act  without  it.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  majority  to  whom  he  owed  tii»  elevation  that  he  would 
have  to  fear  the  refusal  of  anything.  Certainly,  then,  the  declaration 
sgreeil  on  at  SaUbourg  between  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Commisslim  ilea  Ktuf  was  nothing  but  a  unare  and 
a  culpable  act  of  hypocrisy.  Since  M.  Veuiltot  haii  defined  the 
tricoloured  flag  as  "a  piece  of  liuun  which  has  been  much  earned 
about,"  is  it  not  impossible  for  Uio  C^uut  de  Chambord  to  accept 
it  without  degrading  himself  even  in  the  eyes  of  hia  friends  ?  Of 
two  alternatives  we  rauat  take  i>ue — either  the  Count  de  Chambord 
accepts  Kinci-rely  the  tricolourud  Hag,  and  tlien  ho  is  a  traitor  to  tbo 
Legitimist  caiitio,  or  ho  accepts  it  only  hypocritically  to  tear  it  as 
Koou  OS  ho  conios  to  tho  throne,  and  in  that  case  he  is  only  an 
impostor.  It  is  in  this  light  that  ho  appears  at  the  present  hour  to 
the  great  majority  of  tho  French  people. 

The  Oricanist  candidate  is  not  more  respected  than  the  Legitimi.''t 
candidate.  If  the  (>*ount  de  Chambord  has  dragged  his  cause 
through  the  mud  at  Salzbourg,  the  Count  de  P^ris  has  done  the 
same  with  his  at  FrohadorfT.  The  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  going 
to  make  the  mnxnde  larnontlfle  to  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.  was  a 
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cle  wliich  caused  moat  of  the  Orlcanists  themselves  to  turn 
away  their  oyes.  Wtiether  it  be  right  or  wrong-,  that  the  Count  de 
Paria  lias  simply  wi.-shcd  to  make  a  ilynaslic  agreement  with  the 
Count  do  (Jhauiliord  without  introiiuciiijf  tho  political  question,  or 
thot  he  has  aacrifieed  the  constitutioual  monarchy  of  1830  to  the 
Legitimist  monarchy  in  the  hope  of  becoming  the  Dauphin  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  fact  is  that  the  cuniluct  of  the  Count  <Je 
Paris  at  Frohsdorfl'  lias  been  regwded  by  the  country  aa  an  act  of 
abdication  and  hiiniih'ation,  which  has  di-nwn  upon  him  a  real 
disgrace  Tlie  Duke  d'Auniale,  notwithstanding  his  talents,  is 
not  esteemed  in  Fmnce.  As  much  a-t  they  applauded  liift  Republican 
declarations  allt;r  the  4tli  of  September,  1870,  s"  inuoli  did  they 
tuni  their  backs  upon  liim  when  they  found  him  renounce  those 
declarations,  take  away  from  the  Chamber  the  opportunitieB 
of  free  speech,  combat  the  Republic  in  an  underhand  way,  ally 
himj?elf  with  the  Monarchists  who  tried  to  undermine  11.  Thiers,  oud 
iioaJly  eater  into  the  coalition  of  the  34th  of  May.  This  has 
appeared  to  the  public  not  merely  as  baseness  but  as  simple  dis- 
honesty. 

Moreover,  that  which  has  discredited  all  the  princes  of  the  family 
of  Orleans  is  the  claim  which  they  have  made  for  miUions  which 
they  pretend  to  be  due  to  them.  But  even  if  thi.s  claim  had  been 
Just,  it  was  very  inopportune  to  make  it  at  the  moment  when  France 
was  burdened  witli  n  debt  of  Gve  initliards,  and  when  French  subjects 
were  heavily  mxetl  tn  pay  this  national  debt,  and  to  free  their  terri- 
tory from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Tho  peasant*  wilt  never  forget 
tills  claim  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans,  and  whatever  they  may  do 
liemceforth  they  will  never  be  popular. 

As  to  tho  Bonaparte  candidate,  he  ik  a  child  utterly  without 
■experience,  and  cividently  uuQt|ual  to  overcome  tho  prcfiout  difhcuHies. 
Ho  could  only  preitciil  himself  with  a  i-egoncy,  but  the  pooplo  do  not 
waJit  a  regency  at  any  price,  and  least  of  all  such  a  regency  as  that  of 
tlic  ex-Empress,  to  whom  we  owe  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  in  vain  that 
some  persons  boa^t  of  the  Bonaparte  administration  as  being  perfectly 
■capable  of  supplying  by  the  ability  of  its  agents  the  want  of  capacity 
in  the  Prince  Imperial  and  his  mother.  In  a,dditioa  to  tho  fact  that 
this  administration  is  actually  displaced  and  has  among  its  agents 
many  notorious  defections,  it  so  degraded  itself  on  the  24th  of  May 
by  its  coalition  with  tlie  Lcgitlmistii  and  the  Orleanists  against  the 
Republicans,  who  liad  uii  their  side  tho  majority  of  tho  country,  that 
tiie  country  ha-s  00  more  confidence  in  it,  and  regards  tlie  Prince 
Imperial  and  his  mother  :is  responsible  for  this  fault  of  their  partizans. 

Such  are  the  candidaLe.s  for  the  throne  of  Fi'ance.  Thin  apprecia- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  tho  country  is  of  great  advantage  to 
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the  Republtcaa  party,  whicli  gaios  strength  in  the  s:ime  ilegrce  tluit  the 
otiior  parties  become  unpopular.    A  second  coiutulerattoD,  jxjt  less  iin- 
portent  ihau  Iht*  first,  iti  that  if  thecandiilntoa  forth*,- ihmn*'  arc  them- 
selves personally  objectionitble  to  the  country,  the  political  principle* 
representeil  hy  each  of  them  are  in  fttill  less  favour  tb&n  thenMelTeft. 
Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  liegnulation  to  which  the  Gonni 
<le  Chambonl  liiw  descended  by  his  mode  of  fighting  in  behalf  i>f 
tiC^timi-im,  Legitimism  is  a  political  And  a  social  system,   whidi 
the  CMmtry  does  not  esteem  more  than  it  does  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bonl himself.     Legitimiwm  is,  in  fact,  the  aiuneii  n'f/irnf.     It  is  tW 
theory  and  tlie  practice  of  divine  rights    It  is  an  anachronism  which 
woidd  carry  France  back  not  only  to  1814,  bvit  to  17«**S.      It  itt  the 
negative  nf  17S!)  and  tlic  <lcstniction  of  all  the  Ubertiet*  obtained 
since  that  great  revolution.    CertoiiUj  there  vonlJ  be  no  effort,  with 
tlie   Count  de   Cliaml>ord   on    the  throne,   to   re-establish    tithes, 
averages,  the  right  of  the  lord,  &c.     But  there  would  inevitably  he 
an  effort  to  restore  the  aristocracy  of  another  age.    The  IcgisUlor 
would  certainly  endeavour  to  establish  the  right  of  elderabip  and 
of  the  majorities.     Liberty  to  bequeath  property,  in  a  country  where 
the  Ultramontane  clergy  no  skilfully  work  on  the  conscience,  would 
create  a  trade  of  mortmain  and  rc-establisli  great  territorial   pro- 
perties.    The  lonis  would  become  the  eniployera  of  tlic*  aitizan  uad 
his  perpetual  creditors.     They  would  re-establish  fisudal  monopolies, 
and  again  get  all  work  subject  to  them  by  the  law  of  patent-s.     More- 
over actual  Legitimism,  inch   as  is   understood  hy  the  Count  de 
Cliambord  aiid  bis  moat  authorized  representatives,  is  Ultra-montane 
doricali.sm  of  the  narrowest  kind.    Probably  the  T'onnt  do  Chamhord 
will  not  instal  (-cf^lesinsties  in  the  offices  of  administration,  but  Uicy 
will  not  on   that  account   ho   lcs»    powerful    in  the    Govoinment. 
Xioadcd  with  favours,  they  will  strive  to  use  their  influence  to  place 
in  all  important  posts  men  of  their  party.     'Hie  alliance  between  the 
throne  and  tho  altar  will  be  complete,  and  the  ecclesiastics  will  be 
the  true  statesmen,  or,  what  will  he  worse,  statesmen  will  be  true 
occlesiastica. 

This  is  not  all.  Tlie  Count  do  Chambord's  want  of  intelligence 
is  well-known,  and  so  also  is  his  love  for  Ultramontanism  and 
Jesuitism,  tlis  declarations  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Curia  and  of  the  Syllabus,  are  not  forgotteiL  How  can  we  boliove 
otherivise  than  that  such  a  man  will  be  completely  at  tho  mercy  of 
his  spiritual  direi'tor  and  of  those  around  him  ?  Even  should  the 
Count  do  C'haralmnl  be  personally  a£  liberal  as  Pius  IX.  in  184-7, 
will  he  not,  libc  Pius  IX.,  be  forced  to  yield  to  tho  connsels  and  the 
violence  of  those  who  have  raised  hiui  to  the  throno  1  In  sueh  a 
state  of  things  it  is  not  voty  clear  whether  Legitimisni  will  not 
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Toercly  be  putting  to  practice  tlie  pulitical  und  religious  theories  of 
the  most  disastroiiK  UltramontjLiii»iu. 

It  is  the  ovidoricu  <jf  tliuse  things  wliicli  has  aiuiied  the  accession 
of  tlie  Count  du  Cliauiljord  tu  bo  «o  much  dreatleJ  Loth  in  Italy  and 
ju  Switzerland.  Willing  or  unwilling,  tlie  Couut  do  Chatnbord,  once 
upon  tliu  throuo  with  his  inevitable:  suiToimdingb,  would  bo  uhli<;;ed 
to  rc-esUbliiih  the  Pope  in  bi^  tomporai  Status,  and  consequently 
iiudortake  a  new  war.  Now  the  country  does  uut  wish  to  liear  a 
word  of  clericalism  nor  of  the  Syllabus  as  a  political  programme,  nor 
of  tlie  rc-establisbment  of  the  Pope  as  a  king.  It  wishcH  Ktill  less  to 
1)0  thrown  into  the  hazards  and  the  horrors  of  a  war  with  Italy,  It 
iloes  not  wish  to  see  any  more  bloodshed.  With  oil  its  might  and 
niain  Fmjice  dcn:ands  peace.  It  sympathizes  with  young  Italy  and 
wishes  it  ibr  a  friend,  not  for  an  oaemy.  And  this  so  much  the  more 
that  it  knows  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fight  against  Italy,  especially 
if  siipportctl  by  Germany.  Legitimism,  which  reproaches  the 
^Republic  with  uut  procuring  for  France  some  other  alliance,  would 
but  itself  cowprumistj  Fraucw  with  foreigners,  since  all  European 
powers  are  at  Uie  pieseut  hour  ofHcially  auli-pupisticaL  Kven 
u^uRtria,  wliese  alliance  is  so  much  coveted  by  the  French  Legitimist 
party,  would  find  in  it-s  Gennan  and  Hungarian  population  too  many 
difficulties  to  uvercume,  before  it  dared  stretch  out  the  band  to  the 
Ijegitimisi  party  in  the  way  of  Bupportiiig  its  politics  efficaciously 
against  ihtd  Iib(;ral  politics  of  other  puwers..  So  that  in  everj*  way 
Jj^'itiiiii.sni  wuulil  be  fatal  to  France. 

Ork'aiiis^m  wuuld  be  v(iually  fatal ;  not  that  constitutional  monarchy 
could  not  be  rccondted  with  liberty,  but  because  the  monarchy  of 
■the  Cuuut  dc  Paris,  liecomu  dauphin  and  licir  of  the  Count  do 
CThambord,  would  strongly  oppose  LcgitimiKt  principles  and  practices. 
The  Princes  of  Oileaus,  since  the  interview  of  Fi"obsdorfl',  ai'o  too 
unstable  to  be  able  tu  give  clearly  to  France  that  which  it  requires. 
Their  system  of  political  oBcillation  would  lock  the  necessary  energy 
to  i-estraiu  the  wicked  and  to  encourage  the  good.  Constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  king  of  the  family  of  Orleans  would  be  attacked 
simultaneously  by  tlie  Republican  party  and  by  the  Bonaparte  paity, 
without  reckoning  the  Legitimate  party  (/«  vieite  rvdte.  This  would 
be  pUiinly  a  new  revolution  in  perspective,  perhaps  even  a  civil 
war  after  a  abort  time.  Besides,  the  French  temperament  at  this 
present  hour  Is  too  much  excited  and  too  warm  to  be  able  to  find 
itself  sutistiud  with  the  C'otistitutional  Urleanii»t  r^ijlrtix,  wMioh  might 
have  \U  raison  (IHtc  in  1830,  but  which  at  present  seems  a  de- 
■generated  monarchy  or  ara  abortive  republic.  France  want*  a  more 
j>recbo  and  decided  form  of  govermncnt. 

Bouapartism  without  the  Kmperur  is  Buuaparllam  no  morc.    It  is 
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thus  that  tho  peasantry  judge.  As  for  tho  intelligent  citizens,  they 
see  in  it  only  a  Qpsansm,  which,  thoiigK  callinj;  itwlf  ilemocratic,  is 
not  the  less  r  renl  Ca'siirism.  l>emocracy  is  of  little  value  without 
liberty.  B«t  Bonapartism  will  in  reality  give  no  more  liberty  than 
under  Napoleon  III.  Bonapartism  pleases  only  auiatcun  dc  t<i 
main  de  fey  aui]  pi->'-feiH  (t  pnitjne.  Now  the  niiiuber  of  these 
amateurs  diminishes  more  and  more  cvrry  day.  Bonapnrttsm 
i&  Sedan,  aud  there  are  voiy  few  French  people  disposed  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  infamy  of  Sedan.  Tho  Bonaparte  agents  pass  for  cle«r 
men,  but  they  hare  very  little  credit  for  honesty.  They  are  belieTed 
to  be  capable  of  an3rthing.  They  have  besides  shown  on  the  2*th  of 
May  that  they  will  not  recoil  before  the  immorality  of  ihe  mosi 
inoustrous  coalition.  The  blustering  volie-jWe  of  a  party  among 
them  to  the  Socialist  party,  ha^  proved  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
that  it  acknowledges  no  other  principle  but  that  of  its  own  interest. 
Napoleon  III.,  and  moj\j  particularly  the  Empress,  bail  always  made 
the  interefits  of  Iheir  dynasty  take  precedence  of  thfjso  of  the  natios. 
Tho  country  knows  this,  and  it  is  pcTSuatled  that  it  will  be  the  un» 
with  Xa]M)leuii  IV, 

Intelligent  people  think  that  neither  the  Orleanists  uor  the 
BonapartinUs  will  connont  to  introduce  political,  social,  or  religiottf 
roforms,  which  the  majority  of  the  country  know  to  be  acceseary;  the 
army,  the  magt-^tracy,  tho  univerBiticd,  the  colleges,  the  schools,  the 
clergj" — all  wilt  be  let^  in  nearly  the  aame  state.  The  law  of  1850 
on  education,  the  concordat  of  ISOl,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  maintained, 
i'mncc  would  then  be  coodctnned  to  tutelage  or  routine. 

It  is  thus  that  the  immense  majority  of  French  citizens  judgi-  of 
the  Monarcliiotl  parties.  Facts  demonstrate  it.  In  the  elections 
which  have  just  taken  place,  whether  for  the  General  councils. 
for  the  councils  of  the  Arrondissement,  ur  for  the  Municipal  councils. 
Kcpublican  csuulidates  have  been  elected  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  tr. 
Since  Die  8th  of  February,  69  depiutraents  have  Iwon  couKuUed  On 
the  oecasiun  of  partiiil  elections,  and  lUI  except  two  or  three  have 
rejected  the  Mnimruhicu]  candidates,  to  give  place  to  the  llopublicau. 
Ou  tho  occasion  of  bi»)  message  of  last  year,  M.  Thiers  received 
from  almost  all  depaitnients  Icttei's  of  congratulation.  Since  the 
24th  of  May,  ciipecially,  he  baa  been  the  subject  of  many  speccluM, 
which  were  oil  anti-Monaichical  manifestotiona.  During  the  lasx 
three  weeks,  in  the  whole  extent  of  France  the  electoral  coU^e* 
have  been  sending  to  their  deputies  addresses,  in  which  they  beg 
them  to  vote  against  the  Monarchy  and  for  the  Republic.  Keverfor 
many  years  has  there  been  seen  in  liVancc  such  forwaxdncsii  to 
express  the  geuernL  opinion,  and  this  general  opinion  is  witbool 
question  auti'Motmrcliical.     Anyone  may  easily  be  convinced  of  this 
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who  reflects  on  the  immense  advantages  which  the  Monarchical 
parties  bare  at  their  disposal.  What  precautions  tias  not  the  Ministci 
of  War  taken  to  serve  them  !  He  has  imposed  on  the  departments  of 
the  prefects  and  of  the  sab-prefects,  of  the  magistrates  and  agents  of 
every  kind  that  they  be  all  Monarchists.  He  hatt  maintained  in  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  the  state  of  siege  which  has  swrved  to  give 
a  free  course  to  the  will  of  all  theso  Moaarcliist  agents.  Who  can 
mention  all  the  prefectures  which  have  fettered  the  course  of 
Republican  ideas  {  How  many  Republican  journals  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  forbidden,  whilst  Monarchical  journals  have  been  allowed 
to  attack  the  Republic  at  their  wilt !  How  many  Republican 
conferences  have  been  hindered  by  the  Government,  whilst  the 
intriguing  Monai-chistg  have  been  able  to  raise  every  kind  of  plot 
insl  the  legal  Government  of  the  country  *  Well  !  in  spit©  of  all 
this  crying  partiality,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  invented  by  the 
Qovemmeut,  which  has  inherited  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  the 
two  restorationti  and  the  two  empires,  and  which,  moreover,  is  armed 
with  new  restrictive  and  preventive  laws,  Jt  is  the  Mouarchical  idea 
which  has  been  vanquished  in  the  country.  Further,  the  more  the 
Government  has  raged  against  the  Republic,  the  more  the  country  has 
pronounced  in  favour  of  a  Republic.  Of  this  the  elections  of  the  12th 
of  October  were  a  striking  proof. 

Whoever,  then,  wishes  to  be  exact  must  conclude  that  the  public 
spirit  to'day  i^  much  more  Republican  than  Monarchical.  It  is  not 
that  the  IfVench  people  are  alreatly  Republican  by  nature,  by  instinct, 
or  by  education.  In  no  wise.  Tliey  have  not  yet  had  time  for  that. 
They  are  Republican  by  reason,  because  they  see  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  re-establishment  of  Monarchy.  They  have  too  many 
dynasties,  too  many  candidateK  for  the  throne,  for  Monarchy  not  to 
be  a  kind  of  agreement  to  revolution  and  civil  war.  This  idea  is 
everywhere  expressed,  even  in  the  most  retired  localities  of  Brittany. 
It  is  this  division  of  Monarehical  parties  which  makes  the  Republican 
party  so  strong.  The  peasant,  who  hitherto  ha/1  associated  in  his 
mind  the  Republican  idea  with  the  idea  of  fli-sorder,  is  now 
i-econciled  to  the  Republic  by  seeing  it  in  peace  for  two  years,  and, 
thanks  to  that  peace,  by  seeing  the  debt  of  five  milliards  paid  and 
the  territory'  free.  Wearied  by  the  intrigues  and  by  the  disputes  of 
dyuastie*,  France  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  all  intestine  clistractions  by 
suppressing  Monarchy  and  constituting  a  Republic.  At  the  present 
lime  it  is  the  Republicans  who  arc  regarded  as  the  true  Conserva- 
tives, and  the  Mnnarchists  as  the  revolutionaries.  This  last  thesis  is 
maintained  even  in  the  JmLrnal  flea  /)r&CT.(fl,  which  cannot  he  sus- 
pected either  by  men  of  finance  or  by  men  of  lettow. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Republic  has  the  majority  in  tho  country,  it 
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has  not  all  the  power  vrhich  it  might  have.  In  the  first  place,  people 
reproach  it  as  being  deficient  iu  niea  who  are  really  able  to  cope  with 
tho  prci«.mt  cirt'Uinstaiices  and  difficulties.  M,  Thiera  is  not  a  man 
of  pHucipleH  bui  a  man  of  expediency.  With  hiru  the  couutry  will 
not  die,  it  will  only  have  a  factitious  life.  M.  ThierH  divides,  but  he 
docs  not  unite,  and  when  he  does  not  divide  he  maintains  the  «tofu 
qua  much  moru  than  he  progresses.  M.  Onjvy  is  idle,  witliout 
power,  incapable  of  taking  the  oBcnsivo  against  the  MonarcliistF. 
He  is  sometimes  unfortunate  in  defending  himself;  a  good  President 
of  a  Chamber,  he  will  be  an  indifferent  administrator  H.  Gambetta 
is  too  much  a  tribune  and  too  exclusive.  NotwithRtandiDg  the 
undoubted  progress  he  has  made,  lio  creates  .still,  for  tho  most  part, 
even  in  Kcpnblican  circles  distrust  atad  suspicion. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party.  Besides, 
many  timid  spirits  arc  still  perstiaded  that  the  Ilepublio  means 
community  or  division  of  goods,  according  to  the  theories  of  the 
Socialib-ts.  But  the  reproach  which  is  especially  made  against  the 
Republican  party  is  that  it  is  Potdtivist  and  iiTeligtous.  Mivny 
fathers  of  families  in  Krauce,  even  those  who  never  put  their  religion 
into  practice,  have  uo  confidenco  in  anyone  who  lays  dowu  tho 
principle  that  society  does  not  at  ull  stand  tn  need  of  a  positive 
religion.  The  leadeni  of  the  Hepublicau  party  do  not  comprehend 
this  disposition  of  mind,  and  they  also  alienate  from  them  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  essentially  ixdigious.  They  wish  to  over- 
throw Jesuitism  and  Uluramontanism,  and  for  this  they  confine 
themselves  to  a  grin,  after  the  fashion  of  Voltaire,  without  thinking 
to  favour  rational  religion.  They  do  not  see  that  they  havo  assumed 
an  attitude  merely  negative.  They  forget  that  in  this  century  of 
Positivism  there  is  a  neceasity  for  a  posittve  religion,  as  there  is  fen* 
positive  politics  and  positive  science.  It  is  this  wliieh  ^ves  them 
inferiority  when  set  over  againet  the  ilonarcliists.  who,  however 
deficient  themselves,  yet  profess  a  practical  religion  which  satisfies 
aligious  wants. 

W'e  caiitiot  give  too  much  pronuDence  to  this  deficiency  aud  (his 
fault  of  the  Republicans.  In  the  face  of  this  Irreligioa  an  iouneaec 
part  of  tho  Ckfuaervative  population  will  wthdruw  from  them,  restless 
and  frightened,  and  lake  refuge  in  the  Monarchical  camp,  even  though 
it  does  not  find  itself  satisfied  in  the  puHtical  order.  These  aiv  tho 
principal  caut^es  which  make  the  weaknuss  of  the  Republican*  pan.v. 
and  which  meet  together,  like  the  defects  aud  the  faults  of  the 
Monarchical  parties,  to  foment  ti'oublo  iu  the  country — trouble  which, 
in  its  turn,  renders  possible  the  present  state  of  the  Ciiamber. 

The  Chamber,  everjlxnly  knows,  is  divided  into  six  great  parties : 
the  Extreme  Right,  the  Right,  the  Centre  Right,  the  Centre  Left,  the 
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Left,  and  the  Extreme  Loft  or  Republican  union.  TKe  centres  arc 
.^ain  subdivided  into  many  groujK*,  and  anionic  them  float  about  ft 
hundred  undecided  deputies,  who  pass  soniPt,imp-3  t.o  the  Left  and 
sometimes  to  the  Right,  according  as  thoy  jmla^  it  good  or  usefuL 
Wliat  is  the  exact  number  of  the  membcra  of  each  of  these  parties, 
•of  each  of  these  groups  ?  At  the  present  time  it  would  be  inipo5isible 
to  say,  LecAUBc  of  the  continual  movemenLs  fram  the  Right  to  the 
Left,  and  from  the  Left.  Xa  the  Right.  Neverthelcs-s,  the  most 
probable  sUitisticrt  are  these:  Extreme  Right  and  Right,  911;  the 
Centre  Right,  comprising  in  it  the  nineteen  deputies  of  the  Criwitpe 
Tartfet  wliich  voted  agaiimt  M.  Thiers  on  the  2+th  of  May,  all  calling 
Iheraselves  partizans  of  the  Republic,  264-;  Bonapartists,  39  ;  Centre 
Left,  109  ;  Left.,  1+3  ;  Extrenn:  Left,  77. 

By  adding  the  number  of  the  Botiaparttsts  to  that  of  the  three 
parties  of  the  Left,  we  have  3(14.  By  juldirig  the  figures  of  the 
different  parties  of  the  Riglit,  we  havu  3ti0.  We  Hud  then  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Monarchists  in  the  Chamber  iire  nearly 
<MiiiaI.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  many  deputies  of  the 
Extreme  Left  have  not  yet  publicly  expressed  their  opinion  relatively 
to  the  vote  whicli  is  in  prepurution.  On  the  contrary.  Hfiecu  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Centre  Right  have  recently  declared  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Kvpublic  According  to  the  last 
accounts  the  partizauH  of  the  Muiiaraby  did  nut  reckon  on  more  than 
330  voices ;  that  in  the  maximum  which  tliey  will  be  able  to  raise. 
A  Kepubli«ui  journal,  ordinarily  well-informed,  expresses  itself  on 
the  other  hand  thus  on  the  21st  October  : — "  Wo  persist  in  main- 
taining tliat  tito  calculation  made  by  the  commltlees  of  the  Left, 
with  proofs  to  tiupport  it,  alluws  us  to  maintain  that  the  niajunty  is 
won  for  the  Republic."  However,  there  are  among  the  undecidetl 
deputies  of  the  two  centres  men  who  have  need  of  money  and  arc 
quite  capable  of  selling  their  votes.  We  know  a  certain  source  from 
which  will  proceed  100,000  francs  to  certain  deputies  if  they  do 
not  vote  against  the  Monai'chy,  and  150,000  to  othe:'s  if  they  will 
vote  for  it.  I'o  other  deputies  there  are  other  promises — prefectures 
genera]  receipts,  seats  ufprocureiir-generuls  ;  nothing  is  forgotten. 

It  is  then  absolutely  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  wliich  of  the 
two  pai"ties  will  have  the  victory  at  thu  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 
Very  probably  it  will  be  the  Republican  party,  if  the  elections  to  tile 
lourteen  vacant  seals  have  taken  place  before  the  vote.  M.  Leon 
^yand  many  members  of  the  Centre  Left  have  begged  the  President 
of  the  Bepublic  to  convoke,  as  noon  as  possible,  the  electors  for  the 
fourteen  vacant  seats,  that  the  vote  may  not  be  infected  by  a  vice 
which  will  destroy  its  moral  value.  But  the  Monarchist  deputies, 
who  know  very  well  that  the  elections  would  bring  to  tlic  Chamber 
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fourteen  Republican  dcputios,  wili  prnhably  wUli  to  engage  in  the 
battle  befoi-e  these  elections,  and  proliahly  nlaa  the  Government  will 
idlow  tUo  CImmbi'r  to  do  thiti  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  soverei*;^. 

Counsel  has  Iwen  giveu  to  the  Ropuhlicon  deputies  to  appeal 
to  Article  99  of  the  Kegulation  of  18+9,  which  was  adopted  at 
Bordeaux  in  1871,  an  article  which  estohlislies  that  the  presence  of 
376  members  is  nccesaary  for  the  validity  of  the  vot«a  of  the 
Assembly.  Aeconiing  to  this  Article,  the  Ropuidiean  deputies,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Assembly,  will  make  it  impofi^iblc  for  the 
Mouareliitit  deputies,  whose  number  certainly  does  not  reaeh  •*)7fi,  to 
accomplish  their  design.  But  the  Republican  deputies  will  certainly 
not  follow  this  counsel.  Their  task,  to  gain  for  iheir  canse  the 
greatest  number  of  voices  possible,  is  t-o  immask  the  FusionintB,  and 
to  show  to  all  the  undecided  deputies  that  a  Monarchy,  ioidi  as  the 
Chamber  wishes  to  establish,  will  be  neither  constitutional  nor 
liberal. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  tlie  great  preparatory  battle  will  be  foughL 
On  one  side  the  logical  Tjpgitimist?,  represente<l  hy  ihe  Utih^n  and 
tliQ  IhiitfflTS,  maintain  tliat  if  the  fusion  in  made  it  is  upon  the 
gronnd  of  the  ancient  Legitimist  Monarchy,  and  not  upon  the  ground 
of  the  Monarchy  called  Constitutional.  The  proof  which  they  give  i*t 
that  the  Count  de  Chambord  kce]K  his  principles  and  nil  bit; 
rights.  Then,  to  believe  them,  it  will  be  the  Centre  Rig;ht,  which  ia 
general  represents  Orlcanism,  which  will  be  converted  to  llie  Right, 

On  the  other  side,  the  Constitutionalists,  represented  especially  by 
the  Journal  de  Pariti,  Lti  Fi-ease,  and  Le  Fr(Miftiu,  mnintjiin  that 
the  fusion  is  made  upon  the  ground  of  Constitutional  ideas.  Theyi 
pretend  to  prove  it  by  saying  that  the  Count  de  ChamlKird  adopt* 
the  trio»loiire<l  flag,  and  that  he  promises  to  he  as  liberal  as  possible. 
According  to  tliesf;  Jnurn;Us  it  is  the  Right,  and  the  Bxtreme  Right, 
which  will  come  to  the  Centre  Right. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  party  wishes  to  heoi*  a  wonl  about 
conTorsion.  The  Union,  which  is  the  ofticial  organ  of  tho  Count  d< 
Chambord,  and  of  all  which  is  purest  iu  his  party,  says  exprossly^ 
"  There  can  be  no  question  of  concessions.  The  king  ho^  not  ohangotiLJ 
He  is  that  which  he  was  yestenlay."  Accoitliog  to  certain  signs,  th« 
situation  of  the  Fusionists  is  this : — The  Count  de  Cliarabord  is 
dispasud  to  accept  the  Monarchy  purely  and  simply,  on  condition 
that  it  in  offered  to  bim  purely  and  simply.  Kuganlitig  himself  aa  a 
Liberal,  he  prumises  to  he  so.  and  to  rtpresent  all  the  liberties  of  lh« 
country,  civil,  political,  and  religiomi.  But  in  making  this  promise 
ho  wishes,  Br«t,  that  the  country  impost*  nothing  upon  Idm  ;  and, 
secoml.  he  wishes  to  keep  intact  his  pven>gativo,  uud  not  to  lose  any 
of  his  rights.     Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  himself  aa  the 
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sole  dppository  of  power,  constilutional.  legislative,  or  executive.  He 
being  the  sole  sovereign,  it  is  clenr  that  the  uatiou  ia  not  the 
sovereign.  National  sovereignty  is.  then,  according  to  the  Count  *le 
Chftn\l)or(1,  only  a  deceptive  word.  Nevertheless,  lio  admitsi  that,  the 
nation  has  the  riglit  of  expresMng  its  "  wishes,"  and  he  promises  to 
allow  them  always  to  cxoriHse  this  right.  The  mission  of  the  Chamber, 
therefore,  docs  not  con.^tist  in  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  What  case  docs  the  king  intend  to  make  of  it?  The- 
Count  do  Cliambord  docs  not  say;  but  as  he  pretends  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  traditional  Monarchy,  it  is  evident  that  he  remains  free 
to  take  no  account  of  the  wi-ihes  of  the  nation,  and  that  lie  eon 
always  dissolve  any  Chamber  that  opposes  him.  The  Count  dc 
Chambord,  M.  Lucien  Brun,  and  M.  Cheanelong  are  persuaded 
that  they  will  always  be  in  agreement,  but  what  guarantee  do 
they  give  of  this  ?  Absolutely  none.  The  Count  de  Chambord, 
in  virtrue  of  his  right  of  prerogative,  wliich  he  pretends  to  keep 
intact,  will  be  ea^'tr,  lis  soon  as  he  is  on  the  throne,  to  present  to  the 
Chamber  measurt'-s  whit^h  ho  intend«  to  take  either  relatively  to  the 
Hag  or  to  the  C'harie.  Till  then,  he  coiwentji  that  all  shall  remain  in 
its  present  »tatc,  but  he  doas  not  engtige  to  maintain  that  8tate. 
"The  king,"  says  tlie  fuffMi, ''■  dnnjands  tliat  there  be  no  change  in 
the  flag  before  Ida  accession."  Then  after  his  accession  it  will  bu 
otherwise.  The  intended  sense  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord  is  sufficiently  clear.  Besides,  the  Uwoii-  intnsts,  for  those 
who  may  doubt  its  opinions,  that  "  the  As.scmbly,  iu  virtue  of  in 
prerogative,  can  {the  king  being  ahueiii)  mnialmn  the  tricolour  flag, 
but  the.  I'oyat  preroifative  remai'ns  intact."  In  truth,  may  it  not  be 
said  more  precisely  that  the  king,  when  present,  will  withdraw  the 
tricoioui"cd  flag  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative  t 

It  is  plain   that  the  question  of  fusion  is  only  a  Hiiarc.     Liberal 
promises  serve  for  the  bait,  hut  they  are  neither  true  nor  sulid.      All 
is  hypocrisy  in  this  affair,  even  on  thepart  of  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
•wlio  in  such  a  case,  iu  cireuinetnuces  so  grave,  ought  to  ^peak  fnuikly 
^and  clearly.     It  is  not  becoming  a  loyal  nuui  to  crei^p,  it  muttere  not 
where,  but  especially  to  a  tlirone,  by  means  of  reliceiice  and  wonls  with 
,         a  double  sense.    That  is  polities  ailt-r  the  style  of  Fhjttiv.  wlioaniiins 
that  all  is  liberty  from  the  time  that  the  Monarchy  is  clothcil  acconl- 
1        ing  to  the  latest  fjishion.     The  Fusionists  vainly  say  their  work  is 
^^finished,  and  that  nothing  is  sacrificed  cither  of  the  dignity  of  the 
^Vicing  or  of  ihu  legitimate  exigencies  of  the  nation.     Clear-headed 
r       men  do  not  suffer  tiieinsclvcs  to  bo  misled  by  this  affirmation.  For  it  is 
naturally  impossible  that  upon  the  question  of  iho  flag,  upon  the  Con- 
stitutional question,  as  well  as  upon  the  questions  of  civil,  political, and 
religious  liberty,  the  nation  can  obtain  that  which  it  claims,  without  tlie 
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kingsacrificiug  anything  cf  liis  persoual  dignity  or  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. These  two  prel^iiBiona  exclude  each  otlier.  Either  the  Count 
de  Cliambord  will  remain  faithful  to  his  pa;iit  and  to  his  word,  and  In 
that  caae  tbe  nation  ohtains  nothing ;  or  the  nation  ohtains  the 
recognition  of  iUt  entire  rights,  and  then  Henry  V.  has  been  false  to 
his  word  and  to  his  past^  All  the  parliamcntiry  cunning  in  the  world 
will  not  prevail  against  the  laws  of  logic ;  and  when  the  Count  dc 
ChamI)onl  allows  himself  to  he  led  by  amhitious  persons  to  oonsont 
to  these  Josiiit  dcxteritieo  of  language,  it  is  indisputable  that  in  thii 
h-aite  (Uh  hlancs  otic  of  two  things  must  perish — either  the  liber^ 
of  the  nation  or  the  honour  of  the  eandidate. 

The  Fusionists  then  of  the  Centre  Right  are  oivly  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  in  tlieir  premature  acclamations  to  the  king  they  are  at.' 
ridiculous  as  the  Legitimists  of  tbe  Union  and  the  Univera,  vb» 
call  tbe  Count  de  Chambord  the  "  Man  of  the  People"  luid  "lejwm- 
pier  provident Ul."  Such  eccentricities,  agreeing  with  a  great  fall  of 
the  Bouree,  only  make  hesitating  deputies  decide  for  the  Kepublic 
It  is  the  president  of  the  Centre  Lef^  M.  L^n  Say,  who  has  gii'on 
them  assurance.  "The  Centre  Left,"  he  says,  "was  uiiauiinous,  and 
a  majority  in  our  sense  will  not  be  doubtful.  All  contrary  affirmar 
lions  are  mere  suppositious,  if  they  are  not  simply  a  manoouvre  of  our 
adversaries." 

We  may,  however,  place  ourselves  at  least  in  thought  in  the, 
pessimist  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  this  majority  of  the  Chamber 
vill  vote  in  favour  of  the  Count  dc  Chambord.  In  tttis  case  what 
will  happen  ?  All  the  Republican  party  will  rcaaou  iu  this  ftshion  :— 
The  Cliamber  has  no  ti'ue  authority  so  as  to  represent  the  nation,  ami 
all  tliat  it  docii  against  the  will  of  the  nation  is  null,  seeing  that  evoiy 
deputy  is  only  a  delegate,  and  Uiat  all  delegated  autliority  is  no  more 
true  authority  from  the  time  that  he  who  gives  the  commission  has 
withdrawn  it.  JMow  the  Chamber  of  Versailles  has  voted  the  re- 
etitaLlishment  of  the  Monarchy  eoutrary  to  the  national  will,  firei 
because  it  was  uot  elected  for  that  object,  tbeu  liecauKO  the  vtill 
of  the  nation,  freely  and  universally  expressed,  is  that  the  RupuUie 
be  uiuiiiluincd.  The  vote  of  the  Chamber  then  is  null,  and  Count  de 
Chambord  is  an  intruder.  The  vote  by  which  the  royal  crown  has 
hccD  coulerrcd  on  lam  \s  not  a  legal  act :  it  in  nothing  more  than  a 
lemil  Jictioii.  This  as.suri*dly  will  he  Ihc  judgment  of  all  the  adhe- 
rents  of  the  Republic.  Those  even  who,  like  the  Journal  dee  Vtbitts, 
acknowledge  in  this  Chamber  the  constituting  power,  cannot  deny 
that  the  Chamber,  in  wishing  the  re-cstahlishmeDt  of  the  monarchy, 
has  acted  agaiust  the  clearly  e.^cpresned  will  of  the  nation. 

In  such  a  iitate  of  things,  will  there  ho  a  revolt  of  the  main  army! 
Pei'haps  In  certain  localitieii,  but  not  geuerully.    In.  any  case  Uui 
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overthrow  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  will  be  inevitable,  and  ereu 
near.  Manifestly  he  cfiti  only  stand  against  tbe  UepiiliHcans  and  the 
Bonnpartists  I>y  organizing  a  system  of  repression  which  will  be  worse 
tlian  under  the  Empire.  With  such  a  system  every  liberal  measure 
will  be  impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  crwntry  will  be  so  wearied 
and  irritated  that  at  the  fii-st  opportunity  the  residence  of  tlic  king 
will  be  invaded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  dc  (^Tiambonl  will  bo 
under  the  necessity  of  having  a  Chamber.  Then  cither  he  will  pre- 
serve the  present,  or  he  wilt  convoke  another  by  a  general  election. 
Jo  the  Brat  case,  the  majority  will  soon  become  llepublicau.  by  the  fact 
of  the  republicanism  of  the  partial  flections  which  have  taken  place  ; 
and  if  the  majority  is  Hepublieau,  it  will  cetlainly  desert  the  king  to 
re-cstabliah  the  Republic.  In  the  second  case,  an  immense  majority 
of  the  new  Cliamber  will  be  Republican.  To  prevent  its  being  so, 
the  Count  de  Cbambonl  iniist  permit  the  exerci.se  of  the  electoral 
rigiit  only  to  the  citiKens,  and  take  it  away  from  the  [wasaiits  and  the 
artizans.  And  even  then  the  majority  of  the  eitizenn  will  \w  Repub- 
lican against  the  aristocracy.  But  this  tegulatioii  of  the  electoral 
right,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  universal 
sufirage,  will  lead  to  a  revolution,  aud  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than 
the  evil  It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  the  journal  which  serves  as  the 
organ  of  M.  Oambctta  speaks  the  truth  when  it  says,  speaking  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Monarchical  Right,  "  Their  existence  is  an  error  of 
the  univei'sal  suffrage  acknowledged  for  the  last  threo  years,  and 
which  will  be  apeodily  coirected  if  the  nation  is  called  to  the  vote. 
To  iutngiie,  to  agitate,  to  abuse  their  position  in  onler  to  trouble  the 
countiy,  is  all  that  thc-y  can  ilo.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
ley  effect  does  not  prove  their  power.  A  child  cau  throw  a  grain 
of  HUid  into  the  ni0(i(  poweH'uI  machinery  and  stop  it;  but  the 
machine  soon  resumes  its  movoiuoni,  unless  it  has  cnished  the 
imprudent  person  who  has  dituin'augcd  it." 

If.  ou  the  othi'r  baud,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  prououncefl  in 
faviiur  of  the  Republic,  two  currents  of  ideas  are  manifest  among  the 
Re|iublicaus.  Some  wish  the  dissolutioa  of  the  Cliauiber,  and  tho 
convoking  of  a  new  one  by  a  general  election;  others  wish  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  Cliamber,  to  engraft  on  the  liepublic  all 
tluit  which  could  be  the  cauw  of  reproach  from  silence  and  a  coup 
tfi^faf.  Will  the  fii-st  have  the  majority  I  We  think  so,  because  tho 
idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assembly  is  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  because  all  are  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anythiug  with  the  present  Chamber.  Will  it. 
Thiers  belong  to  the  second  ?  If  he  continue!!  to  lend  his  fiupport  to 
them,  that,  in  our  judgment,  will  be  a  fault  on  hiif  part,  and  a 
misfortimo  for  the  country ;  for  the  Royalists  of  the  present  Chamber 
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will  begin  new  intrigues  on  another  ground,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end 
succeed  ;  besides  they  will  hinder  the  country  from  attending  peace- 
ably to  its  affairs.  That  will  be  a  perpetual  trouble,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  at  any  price  to  end  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  We  hope 
that  M.  Thiers,  enlightened  by  the  4th  of  May,  will  learn  the 
mistakes  he  has  made — mistakes  which  in  part  have  led  to  the  24th 
of  May,  and  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to  something  worse 
than  the  24th  of  May. 

To  resume  then  the  subject  of  the  situation,  we  must  distin- 
guish three  questions  : — 1.  The  reconciliation  between  the  members 
of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  OrleanB.  2,  The  agreement 
these  members  with  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  3.  The  agree- 
ment of  these  members  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  with  the 
country.  The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  solved  at  Frohsdorff. 
The  second  has  not  been  settled  at  Salzbourg,  although  people  have 
said  so.  It  is  not,  but  rather  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  will  pronounce  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
Republic.  As  to  the  third,  it  will  never  be  solved ;  because  France 
will  no  more  be  Ijegitimist  in  the  future  than  it  is  Fusionist  in  the 
present. 

R    MiCHAUD. 
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Chiirle*.  anil  iifl^inunU  i'iirr<'!<i>nnd*  vith 
liiiiL.  iilT ;  in  il>ik  <vii'  not  i^tultt  of  con- 
■rioii*  tifuvhrn",  21S ;  affrr*  h.\»  omioo*  to 
ihr  kinc,  nnd  romtiu-nTa  ajmniliDiw  iD  (W 
north  ul  KTiicliitid.  '£i\ ;  tiapDoinlrd  I'tiacv 
MiLuri--c'«  LiTulciiiiijI'Gi-tii-tvl  in  biiitliuHl, 
and  di-lcsit*  the  C(>vriiiLnt<>rv  at  'lipMnmiirt 
!£23:  miiirhf-*  on  Atinrdcm  nnd  sllom  bb 
trix>|N>  to  iiilliii:«  the  town.  U35 ;  tbfrMtalt* 
.yncilUhin*,  nnd  Acteaxa  Aryvla  nl  Inrn- 
Wh'v.  rJ7:  Urn  at  AnlJi^Rra,  SSO;  JbiilU' 
nr  .Utord,  1^30 :  and  Bt  KiUyth,  281 :  i*  dr- 
fMlMl  by  GMieisI  LmUc  al  Phi]tp)ulU(l^ 
23S;  dMM  toHorwny,  and  thru  jotai  I'rinw 
Charitu  an  tho  Continent,  '1301 ;  nakrt  ■ 
di:aorut  on  Scotland  in  16^  u  dcfoinJ  intl 
toiton  to  Edinbufff h,  333 ;  when:  he  i*  c<»- 
cutod,  331. 


NicnniALOnlinstion,  531. 
Notii-onfomiiilii,    Tbc,    and    tb*    Bdwatiiai 
Polivy  of  thr  OaTrmnrBt,  S43 ;  rriatjon  of 
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tJw  N'Ticiititjiiiiiitd  to  Uii'  I)iniiiii),'liuiLi 
Lnfcnr,  (!1 1 ;  nrigiu  of  tin-  Lci^tui-.  64.'5 ; 
thi-  pnvrnmii-iit  jHiliey  in  it*  rrliintin  10  tlii- 
nrinciplM  uuil  lum*  of  llir  I^bkiio,  S18; 
DOW  It  afl'Mt*  Xunccnroniuili',  bAl ;  Ihrir 
cbjcction  to  tbu  iSili  duiai-,  tiU). 


Old  Cvntinmts  168 ;  tU  the  red  fomutkiu 
in  tfae  Britiiti  Itluiib  were  (Vpoiitvil  iii  krjic 
iDlaj>d  Inkt^  IflS;  p>Muig«ii[  tlii;ii|i|)er]uwt 
Silumti  r'H'ki  iiitu  Ulil  HJ-d  S'iiiil*tuiii%  IM; 
iUnatraticnii  trom  tin-  Valtii-  Mid  Ilii-  Cin- 
]^D,  200;  rhc  Carl'.mirfKiiiA  uralii,  20i; 
ronditionn  uiiiIit  wliiHi  llif  Ilriliili  rennliiii 
•tnta  *ri-rv  iti-IHiuti^,  2(H  i  lli^^  Trio*  itniU, 
206. 

Oiiiaii'»  JJo»cI«,  921:  "Trirolrin,"  023; 
"  Cluudiw,"  !I47  ;  Ouuti'»  comw-iiljciu  of 
lovr,  031  ;  tlie  coiiVL'ntatidii  of  l»r  iLc-mci, 
933 ;  tho  word*  "  to  enjoy  "  luui  tiji  tlu  turn 
of  hM-wriiiiicaiSSo. 


Pktsical  Condltiou  of  Inlund  Sew,  Oii  Ihc, 
302;  tho  tb«rir  «ra  rcrtli*!  rin-uUlicii, 
373;  doubla  cumnits  ^74;  R^y  to  i'ra- 
fetwr  Hiixkf,  380;  illu«Uattoa»  from  the 
Cwpiu  &a,  381;  ihv  Bkrk  Bn,  3)t4;  llir 
UeaiiMranMu,  3SJ;  itulut.-ii>.-i:  of  tliv  t«'ni- 
peratun'  oi  bihnd  •cat  i»n  iliuiiiuI  life.  SIM. 

PoUtii^  Siiiiniiori  in  Fmjui-,  T\\v,  95* ;  for- 
lonliau  of  9  piilili.  -|hirit  iii  Ftuiin-,  9Sil ; 
tlir  Caiulc  dr  Chniiilninl  ■Ikirndiliil  I>v  tlu; 
SiiUboun;  ur^rntiuiiun*,  ftJD;  tlic  Oilii^iunt 
apnrrt  nut  innri'  n-»iMi  tiii  tluin  the-  hej^- 
timut  vauilidiitc,  UOO.  llic  Iloiinimiti-  fna- 
diilue  n  rliilil  utiitiv  «iT)iiiiil.  I'XiMTii-iii-'r, 
Ml;  LFffiliuiuin  titirl  l>rttalii>iii  mi^uUI  bi- 
tntli  fsinl  to  t'nmn',  !>ri:l  ;  Kuiiiipurli'iiii 
«atliout  tilt'  Ijiiju^ttr  i*  ft>''i>ti|i;ii1ii>)u.  ii'i 
■**"  btu-  npirit  I'lf  fr-iii"'''  moM- 
Monari'liiral,  965 ;  rfmnion* 
r,  Wtlf;  ili>]iutrii  iHliiriiiii 
fbp  UoDnn-liiivI  jiartiv*,  llfiH;  a  i.ralnblt? 
majority  iii  fuvour  of  tlu.'  BctniMlL-,  1172. 

PrimitivdBocirtj— Part  IT.,  It'-i,  lli'.-[jriimlirii? 
I&w  of  blood'TTTi  n^r  in  Au>Ti  uliii,  ft\  :  in 
Soiith  America.  6ii;  l)ir>  rthnnliiriciil  ei'U<>- 
nlity  of  thic  Un:  among  innnkind.  JC;  T^anl 
EUM*  imUTfeion  It. SK;  Sir  ililirv Mninn, 
59;  itw  ^iriailtivo  Jim-  of  liitnl-lwl.flng.  62 ; 
the  Ituisun  "Uir,"  67;  uift'cl^  of  witr  gu 
the  ocqutitution  of  tiH-iiir,  i^. 

PurmtvTT,  Htavi-n,  lUnl  0t  II,  731  ;  tlic  dor* 
tnoic  of  jtHlifioiitiim  l>3'  fiuOi  nliiiiH'  conU-u- 
dicta  tho  flimliiiiiifnui]  jiritn-ipli^  of  nil 
nligioOf  "33;  vb.,  tliui  iIiltc  w  mi  tirLiiniu 
COnnMstlon  tn'twevii  uui*  jjniiL*rit  miil  mir 
future  cxUlt'iici',  Aiic)  tluLt  llio  l»^i«  uudvr 
which  Ucwl  tinw  ^rem*  i>rc  I'lintiiiuril  sftrT 
dentil,  734 ;  thv  iKi[iiili>r  ilot-tiiiir  u*  in  tliir 
ftiUirv  life,  7II'5  ;  iln  indfirrilialili'  lioniblc- 
DTM,  737 ;  li<jU  ilocn  tiul  govTni  u*  li|>oii  ii 
diffcrciit  iik'IIlmI  uftur  tlmtb  friiiii  llmC  uii 
wkicit  llr- nuiv  lulit  u«.  7ItUj  Uodimi  J<k^- 
trinc  '•!'  puri{:iE'>iy  «ii|i|ilii'«  tm  iidcflilMti?' 
Kitution  of  thi'  iiriiLikniD  t>f  rt('mil}r,  741 : 
tht-  m>»ti'n'  iif  ttti-  FttHi  ritiR*  imil  dc-iitli  nf 
tnftiitii.  74A;  iloctriiii:  iif>-l<'mul  puninhment 
ftonlM  on  &  iiiin<otii  i'|iti<in  of  Ihc  nature  «f 
the  jtuticr  of  Uoil,  74*:  ii  fwl  organlo  cen- 
B^Unn  betWMin  the  prtMiit  and  tbe  fUtiiro 
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QrAxnriKD  TiriliiAi^.  Vilio  duoorcrcd  tlip 
Logi'-al  I'rincijile  a(  u,  319. 


lUcK  iitui  lU'lih-inn,  7K2:  [hi?  Hnbnvi  lli< 
Xnc'hi.-A  •  xiLUi])tL'  or  &i-caitic  (reuiu,  7S4  :  ilm 
I'l'iii-jiiLo  rM'nif  IM:  tlic  Cliiuoiic  {•intRiitffl 
u  y^lt  Uii-  Ilfbrvtv  mid  the  TciKqu,  TUS  ;  ihr 
R-lii:iotu  fivullvin  tliP  S(-3iiti'-  imU  ti><l>- 
EuropcKn  fninilivi),  788;  tbi-  Eji'iiivii'-  taoAv 
afrtiiimTiiiit  HudviiiRtuiisDi'ity,  71^1  <!•■.' 
Inilit-Eiirvi.iMH  iiHult',  79*. 

lUilwii;*  »iJ>]  llir  8lalr,  The,  2.15;  fiiU>u-ie< 
on  u>  ih<>  ajibrrv  of  Kvtvmini.'iil,  239;  cuKlli- 
iivm  of  niil»HV«  wuiuhI  by  thn  n|)«riij-  of 
liUiilowiicmi,  Sib;  miliruv  [imtlbi  noti-xriii- 
tin,  243-  tlKTc  can  iir  no  compclitiim 
niidiT  thi;  iiniiml  m-^jn,  244 ;  lucU'iurii'ia 
of  iW  (urm  Itount,  2i6 ;  Mr.  Allport'*  urjtii- 
iiitrali  agiiitut  Stut4!  purriiriKi  cxamiiicil, 
249  ;  llic  moiii'y  ^iiLvliuii  iiiroUr*  tin- 
■tronci-rt  urziuui^ut  in  favour  of  thu  Inuii- 
fw.  -iM. 

"Itrd  Cottun  NiKhtmp  Caunlrj,''  87*.  "-^f 
irf  tlie  poem,  si);  "Turf  aiid  Towera,"  u 
flEuntin'  rzpnMiion  for  tho  mciitat  roii- 
dmon  under  Hltitli  ttie  drama  ha«  tukni 

tilaoc,  91:  tilt'  luTO  dncrilwd,  92;  tlu' 
irroinc,  93 ;  iht-  ihiinp-  in  Miranda  miwf-il 
l>]  Im  inotUtT'i  dciiUi,  96;  Ur.  Jirow-»iii;'ii 
lilt  al  Pu«itiviMii,  %:  till.'  luvi^ni  rc-uiiiti-il, 
99;  the  tniK'iiy,  1(n>  ;  thr  nlaiiou*  imil  lh^■ 
will,  103,  \hv  virdiit  ..f  lIu-Uw,  ItH. 
a>j»l  Ai-adwij  of  1873,  The,  266. 
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SuciOLOUY,  Thr  Sluily  of.    XII.  TV  Tliwlo- 

eiail  Diiu,  1  ;  ■tiiU'iiit  of  dugnuilii-  lltiijlu^iy 
(■(.H'onir  iiupivliuLniCs  in  tin-  Moiy  of  Mn'iftI 
M'ii^iro,  3 ;  lice  l)ii.«l«tgiral  IiJm  ounotions 
fiilw  CAin'cptiiiiui  <if  n(bt  Hiwl  wroniCi  4; 
hriiix*  riram  into  thr-  t-vliiii^li*  men  Turni  i>f 
■(■-i('ti<«  HniL  inslilutioiii,  {> :  iii<it(ii-liL>ii>  nf 

t'udjiDoiit  cn.u«ml  bv  tlir  mili.lhrolit^cul 
lijM,  8;  ttic  rroc-livc  niitiigouinn  wliifli 
aL*i*ani|>iiiui'ii  ii)i<iiiiloiii]»-iit  uf  iiii  old  bt'lioL 
9:  uit'ii'*  liclicr*  anil  ucliuns  (k'ttiTtiititd 
more  t>*  fi-rliii;:  Ihun  liy  inttUcit,  12; 
(Id^oa  Iriit  ti'-innorjiry  {(tna*  of  that  wtiirh 
in  pcrmoumt,  14 ;  thv  uitl-thi^oIiiibi'iiL  hiii* 
ui)dcniilui4  rr-lifTiDiu  lyptcnu,  le.  .Mil. 
UiActpliut,  lOJ;  n  fit  lialrit  of  t>iniiL'hl  alt- 
itu(>orta]it  ill  llir  rtudy  of  SiK-ioWy,  1S7; 
tniiniTiK  ill  iIk'  uhMmrt.  (i-'ii-nci-i  «\vt*  ilio 
ininil  n  diK'  ■I'tw  uf  tlii-  tiin'cnitt  of  rvln- 
tio]i,llf7;  <-ulti«iitinii  uf  tin*  nlHFTni-tM'un* 
<'r4-li>  wiriicL-i  ^\\e*  UirMi^lli  tv  thi'  con- 
wioUBiii.-M  of  i-nuM:  mill  i-rTiiI,  )G9;  llio 
ii>iitn.'l<'  »"lei>itNi  jii'ld  llw  ■-oiii'i*[i(l'ina 
of  loiitijiijity,  roiii|»l«ity,  nnd  foullii- 
);i*ni-v,  171 ;  ntudy  of  till*  Siii'iii'i>  of  Lifo 
•'■M-nKiil,  173.  XI V.  I'urpnnitioii  in 
Biolojiy,  32A;  dupnudirnoe  uf  ntwiiiloRy  on 
biotocy,  828:  labour*  of  11.  Cointc  in 
thi*  Ill-Id.  3'il!:  mil  aualogy  betviwn  an 
iiiilivi<luiil>jryiuii»[ji  and  a  NdHl organum, 
3'28;  diriTt  inHui-iicc  ivhirli  hiolivgy  i-xcrta 
on  amiolnyv,  332 ;  miftslcps  in  IrziiiUrioii 
cniwrd  hr  t&c  iiei^lcct  of  biolfigii-nj  truths 
'XM;  rvlU,  i-nlnlli<d  by  afUoiu  of  indivi- 
iluulfl  irhioh  dlnvnird  biological  imllui,  ^37 : 
n  eranal  biolosicnl  truth  which  undixliL-a 
ttllntioRAl  to^^tion— tbat eyfT>'  bikkIm 
of  ors«ni4m  ii  ulwiiyi  adj))iiii;  it«^lf  10  it» 
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INDEX. 


imMlitimtBof  pXHrMinr,  540;  twn  kinil*  nP 
toUcE/iirf,  31;^.  XY.  IVifitratlonfn  I"!)'- 
cboWy,  nil9;  [iinclumcntiil  fiuU  lirnornl 
Iir  Icijijiitnnt.  1)11;  iHiiiuixioa  lirlwivii 
nctloB  and  r<-eltii£.  Sli;  conduct  deter- 
Duurd  naC  1i>  ka»"lc<l|n'  but  by  t^iDliatt, 
iiS;  Wicf  ill  tlic  iimnilixms  '-tfcrfBof  iti- 
ttUn.>tuiil  cullun,'  riliftml  <1  prion,  JIJ; 
ClIMUniri-niirlll  ^'ivrii  lo  iiii]iru»iil*-iiri',  320; 
<:h»niptw-iniikiiii:tlr'lrii('  i-iiJ  (u  In-  kt-jit  in 
tiew  ti\  lilt'  Wi'lniiii,  ^'i3:  rDcn[iamlivi- 
li»\rliorwsy  i>f  tlif  ■"'*i.-«,o2l;  willi»iit  pir- 
|i:iinli<iii  in  inrnu)  virmp  thi'i'c  ran  \w  uo 
»0<'iiil  Kiiturr,  &t2.  XVI.  Cuiiihuitiiu,  Q03; 
Mimnmrj-  tt  thi-  work,  6&t ;  llir  recUnc 
uiually  e.veit"!  \>y  Ihr  [iraponnl  to  dwu 
M-ii-iilin'^lIv  Mitli  iLf  MM:i<il  phiiioiiiiia. 
I%l);  thspnlirj  uf  roinproiiiiN.-  i-Mciitial  to 
>  Ma.-ii'tv  gninf  tlirough  llic  tfiiRMtioiu 
i-auied  fn  cntjntird  jrewth  nnd  dcvclop- 
mnit,  r>7^ :  the  tlienryof  pragraw  iluKlotwd 
bv  thi-  ttudy  or  Mcialofjr  eimttly  inndentM 
the  hoput  iinil  f«i»  of  esirinnc  piirtics,  ()7£. 

KLilrt-mnn,  Tlic,  tiirm^I  'tlirolofrinn,  61d: 
Eiirl  IluMH'll'*  **  Hmd}-  fin  the  ItW  nnd  \*r\i- 
jnvw  nf  llic  C'linidiuk  Urlivion  in  tht-  Wet 
of  Euroffl,"  OIT:  tht  Dutc'  or  Soi)M-nvf» 
"  ChnMtinu  TliMiii)-,;r  unil  UmUTii  Sircpli- 
cbBi."(!20;SIt.01riit.tom-i'n"E(i.vlI<«uo." 
617;lbe  HuU-of  AntiU'"  "  Kciaii  vf  Lnw ," 
039;  LonI  f!i'  Bi-OcIilTf't  "Whv  om  I  o 
Chrintiin?"  629. 

StmitM  mi  llir  (till  nnJ  tin-  Now  IviEllw,  n*; 
lip  niwitrni  tlii-  qui-ilioii.  "  Aif  mt  «Iill 
Cliriiiliiiini  ? "  wit]i  n  my^mlivp,  38 ;  narroii  - 
ii'na  (j(  lji*  iniiiil,  39;  "Huvc  hi-  uLitl  am 
rclifCtuU^"  nut  nintni'tvil  i-utin-l;  iii  tbr 
iii^Tivv,  43 ;  lii*  rrninoiti  of  irlixiuii  i-tiii- 
»i>if»  in  !i  fi'i-linji  nf  Jriwiiili-nn.'  nil  tlie 
"  AH,"  <2;  Kit  fin««rr  ta  "B'hil  w  our 
mnirriitiDii  cf  titc  wortil."*'  »1ii:in»  tlijit  In- 
iiua  udojitiil  VI  lint  is  cnllnl  tiiili^r.tliitiT  jmi- 
tlviniu,  16:  till'  J>fir»iiiiiiii  llnvn  irrlponic 
Ui  Ilic  SlriiiiKJati  liritiinilip'ui,  Vii;  in  tUr 
«IMwrr  to  "lIoM  ii(>  «i~  c<nlcr  owe  Uti-*?" 


Straura  upiMwm  in  au  cBtitrlv  nnr  li^n— 
vli.,  ■■  a  no4l^rnt^l>-  Lttftvi  tottr^Miti', 
61. 


Tmp.TIie':  its  Fmiid".  xDil  CfainUMtte,  U: 
111!.'  iH-rliv,  2D :  llir  IVo  Tkouratid  OvIm^ 
■21,  liBiiilicu|>|rtn,;,  23;  "Tlw  Pi-mf*" 
mmlFuf  i>ction,27;  nn  nKtuurtil  atci'—i) 
to  *}■•)«  ili«  imiucmilit)  or  ibc  ttirf,  M. 


ViCTOB  Uroo,  Thi-  ['cwirj  of,  17*1;  tw  b 
ilrBi'ii^it  in  inlrllitt,  1  'A ;'  tmt  noun J  in  ttir 
rvFWn  of  (HIM* inir*'.  I'S;  cliamrtpriwd  W 
N  rrrtiiin  inadmitioii  of  ti-inpiT,  ijW;  Uii 
ilcv-clo[iiii<-iil  not  nuTluiniral,  hut  lilij 
inat^tlv  IK'J:  lli<-itlri|tii.'iil  uiiil  plii!awijifei>il 
liUmii  (iitiT  inlii  nu  vibil  rvlxUon  nilh  hn 
niiciil,  185;  t'<n'n>»  nf  hi*  \i>ulli,  1M:ofL.-> 
wirlv  inniiliii'iil,  117;  ol  hi*  «sDr,  1>1, 
J.' Anun  trft-Mr,  1116. 


Wbat  will  tlicv  V*  irith  It  i  000;  Oe I 
ot  Kncinn'l  in  Its  jimnit  torn  oTi 

KTvutli,  jd?;  hatnblrd  iHMitimiartbeT. 
ni>  n  Uii'hiT,  '0S3 ;  tlic  lAil)  uToiJ  Ikrifap, 
uf(2:  n>r.-a(l  of  infiili'lit\'it  i  iiiim|bhii  i^ 
Ukim  tJiiux<^,  a6;  tbr  C'hnrrli  esmBiB* 
fn-K-iunuos  bmaracc  tqi-iit  ktM  MIIR* 
niul  loDy  Iiili-llerui,  986  ;  Iic-r  «\it*B  it  f^ 
meliiDiitiioniroiM  •><uuiial,4S7:  tlxCkvA 
ni)ii<l1y  (inmiiiicliinx  ii  (.tthi  vnm  h  bt 
tiinlan,  mil ;  Ikiv-i  of  rvfumuitlani  AB- 
Wliij;  iiui)  Tory  :  Tin'  Two  Ruot  Utm,  IB; 
till-  CoiivTiMtiim  I'liiuiil  lij  iiHMnM 
npiiilit,  8S2:  \i\  \arv  vt  autfearinv] 
piillti'Ml  iiipfTiHurCuiiMTratinB,  BM^ 
MvkiiiK  it)  I'lr  nrtiliH  or  '■otli  mrtii 
till- Tor V  \\f\  hN.-iii /Nirmu/,  lliri 
JrattrtMit,  P.*t9 ;  dn  ergi-ncj*  of  tlHtJ 
n^liiiol*  of  tliuiiclit    iit    Tc){urd    to 

not  tobi-  cn^liriniil  in* •iuffte  f«naii£i,1 
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mannrftf,  aq^cw,  k  (Ou,  ranctki,  iriiiTxnuAaa. 
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